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1  Timothy          •        .        .        ...        Macedonia 64 

Titus Macedonia 64 

2  Timothy Rome 65 


III.  THE  CATHOLIC  OR  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 


EPISTLES. 

James 

1  Peter 

2  Peter      . 


1  John 

2  artd  3  John 
Jude 


PLACES  A.D. 

Judsa 61 

Rome 64 

Rome About  the  beginning  of  65 

^  Unknown        >  C  68 

(perhaps  Ephesus)  >       *        '        *        '        '     c  or  early  in  69 

•        EP''^^"^ for  early  in  69 

Unknown       .....  .        64  or  65 


The  Revelation  of  Saint  John 


Ephesus 


90  or  97 
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HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OP    THE    HOLY    LAND. 

I.  ^amei. — IL  Boundi^riet, — HI.  Inhabitants  before  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, — IV.  Division  by  Joshua,"^ 
Allotments  of  the  TSvelve  Tribes. — ^V.  The  Kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon, — Yl,  The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 
— ^Vn.  Divisions  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ, — VIII.  Account  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  : — 1.  Its  Situation  ;— -2.  JVames  f 
— 3.  Fortifications  and  Walls  ;— 4.  State  of  the  City  before  the  fatal  War  of  the  Jenos  -with  the  Romans  $ — 6.  Remarkable 
Buildings  ; — 6.  JVotice  of  the  successive  Captures  of  the  City  ; — 7.  Sketch  of  its  Present  State. — ^IX.  Later  Divisions  of 
Palestine : — I.  Under  the  Romans  ; — 2.  In  the  Time  of  the  Crusades  ; — 3.  Modem  Divisions  under  the  Turkish 
Govemmeni, 


I.  This  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants, 
or  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus, 
in  Ruth  i.  1.  and  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land: 
and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
r»;  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earthy  is  by  the  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promisedf  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  ths  goumtrt 

iSept.  mv  yw") ;  Matt  v.  5.  7^he  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth 
yw,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  (err  Traa-tif  rw 
yw9\  In  like  manner,  utuvfjutn^  which  primarily  means  the  in- 
habited world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection 
of  the  discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  (Sept.) ;  and  to  the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  I. 
xxi.  26.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James  v.  17.  But  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 
volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven 
children,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  distinct  nation.  (Cren.  x.  15. 
et  seq.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20, 21.) ;  and 
in  its  larger  acceptation  comprehended  aU  that  tract  of  jground 
on  each  side  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  children  of  Israel.  Within  wis  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 
Egypt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  Land  of'  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  ix. 

3.);  that  is,  the  kmd  which  the  Lord  swore to  AbrO" 

ham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them  (l)eut.  xxx.  20.);  and 
which  he  did  accordingly  give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descend- 
ants, still  reserving  the  ownership  of  it  unto  himself.   (See 

1  As  this  Dortion  of  the  present  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  only  an  out- 
line of  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  system  of  Bib- 
lical Geography ;  toe  reader  will  find,  in  the  HistoricaJ,  Biographical,  and 
<«e4)graphical  Index,  annexed  to  this  volume,  a  concise  notice  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  and  placon,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  which  are  mentioned 
ill  the  i^crlpfures. 


Lev.  XXV.  23,y  With  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  God,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15.);  who  heins  termed  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews  J  (Gen. 
xl.  150 

5.  The  Holt  Land;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  con- 
ferred on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings 
01  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  wAa  the  resi- 
dence of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  This 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  apply  mg  it  to  hiscountiy.  (ii.  12.) 
After  this  period  it  seems  to  nave  become  a  common  appella- 
tion :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom 
(^.  3.),  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.) 
The  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two 
general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  land  out  of  Israel, 
umt  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nationa  of  the 
world,  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Matt  vi.  32.  Ail  the  rest  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  its  inhabitants  T  Judtea  excepted),  was  account^ 
as  profane,  polluted  and  undean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  l.^with 
Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  though  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holv,  as  being  the  place 
consecrated  to  tiie  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  ^ey  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy 
nation  or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.'19. 
xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  and  Ixxix. 
2. ;  yet  the  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations. Thus  the  parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
sidered to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side  :  walled  towns 
were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other  places, 
because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 

*  Dr-  Pococit,  on  Hos.  ix.  3. 

*  This  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recognised  bv  Pausaniaa 
(lib.  vi.  c.  21.  in  fine}.  By  heathen  writers  the  Holy  Land  is  variously 
termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phcenicia ;  but  as  these  appeUation« 
are  not  appUed  generaUv  in  the  Scriptures  to  that  country,  any  nirther  no- 
tice of  them  is  designedly  omitted. 
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were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  retumea  from  any 
heathen  country,  they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the 
dust  of  it  from  their  snoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should 
be  polluted  witli  it :  nor  would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be 
brought  to  them  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
lest  uiey  should  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and  thus 
defile  their  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our  Lord  unquestion- 
ably alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  snake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt,  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  near  them; 
thereby  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  Gospel  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.* 

6.  The  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at 
first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  al- 
lotted to  tl;ie  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  the  whole  land  of  Is- 
rael appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thus  called  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  tiiat  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignity. 
After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
^tion  of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  Judaea; 
which  last  name  the  whole  country  retained  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land 
appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv. 
14.),  is  derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  mi- 
grated from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  ziboriginal  in- 
habitants, settled  on  the  borders  of  trie  Mediterranean ;  where 
they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Herodotus^  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Syria  to  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Palestine  ;  and  Philo,  in  his 
book  concernmff  Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites  was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Pa- 
lestine. The  same  region  is  also  called  the  Syrian  Palestine 
{Syria  Palxatina)  by  Tacitus^  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers.'' 

II.  The  ancient  ffeographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  nas  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  some  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  nundred  and  forty  miles  from  east 
to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the  south),  and 
about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards  the 
north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or 
contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the 
original  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  The  boun- 
daries of  it  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the  Israelites enjered  into  it:  "  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan  {this  is  the  land  tliat  shall  faU 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance^  even  the  land  of  Canaan^  with  the 
coasts  thereof),  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom,"*^  or  Idumaea.  This 
was  Its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced  :  "  jind  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea  eastward;'*^  or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description 
afterwards  (xv.  3— 4.\  "  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
began  from  the  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea  that  looketh  southward  f^^ 
or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Salt 
Sea,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  "  From  thence,  your  border  shall  turn 
southwards  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,^^  or  the  mountains  of 
Accaba  f  signifying  "  ascent"  in  Arabic),  which  run  towards 
the  heaa  of  the  Alanitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
passing  (we  may  presume)  through  the  sea-ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon 

<  Lightfoot,  flor.  Heb.  in  Matt  x.  14. ;  Reland,  Antiquitates  Hebraicse,  pp. 
1.  17.  Beausobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bp.  Watson's  col- 
lection of  Theolof^ical  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  141*)  This  distinction  of  holy  and 
unholy  places  and  persons  throws  considerable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  2R.  where 
the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  .says,  that  God  hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  to 
bring  to  nought  (Gr.  to  abolish)  things  that  are ;  in  other  words,  to  become 
God's  church  and  people,  and  so  to  cause  the  Jewish  church  and  economy 
to  cease.    See  Whitby  in  loc. 

•  Hist.  lib.  vill.  c.  89,  •  Anna!.  Hb.  ii.  c.  42. 

*  Alber,  Hermeneutica  Vet.  Test.  tpm.  i.  p.  60. 


(1  Kings  ix.  26.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place. 
"  Tlience  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zin,"*^  on  Ae 
east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainous 
region  within  the  boundary ;  "  (md  the  going  forth  thereof 
shall  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards  /  and  ii  shall  go  on  to 
Hazar  Addar,^  and  pass  on  to  Jizmany  '*  And  the  border  shall 
fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  angle,  "  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  "  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  "  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

"  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shaU  have  the  Great 
Sea  for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border,'*'*  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas 
or  lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  'Fiberias, 
or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  north  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea 
you  shall  point  out  Hor  ha^hor,  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  but)  "  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,'*^  or 
"  the  double  mountain,''^  or  Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed 
the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria ; 
consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  csQled  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  tiom.  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

"  From  Hor  ha^hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance 
ofHamath,'*^  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered 
land,  describes,  "  All  Lebanon,  towards  the  surv-rising,  from 
(the  valley  of)  Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Herman,  unto  the  en- 
trance of  Hamaih,'**  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount 
Herrnon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,^  who  observes, 
that  it  is  not  decided  wnich  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus ;  the  natives  at  present 
call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septua^int  and  Ptolemy  called 
it  Antilibanus. — ^"  From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedad,  and 
from  thence  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shaU  be  at  Ha- 
zar Erum*^  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1).  This  shall  be 
your  north  border, 

"  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar 
Enan  to  Shephan,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  jRiblah  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain  ("  the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river 
Jordan),  and  the  border  shall  descend,  anashau  reach  unto  the 
feast]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  And  the  border  shall  go 
down  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  Salt  Sea,'*^  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

"  This  shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round 
about"  in  circuit.^  ,  \ 

Such  was  the  admirable  geograpliical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this 
region,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into  immediate 
possession.  In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the 
southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second 
the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.)': 
what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole, 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3 — 14.  2  Chron.  ix,  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realized  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  fuU  extent.  And  Solo- 
mon reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates) 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  border  of  Egypt : — 
for  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates)  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsacus  situated  thereon) 
even  to  AzzahCpx  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  "unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  "  and  the  Great  Sea,"  west- 
ward (Josh.  XV.  47.),  even  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the 
river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv,  21.  24.»o 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this 
tract,  as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the 
east  by  Arabia;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  me  boundary 

■  Joshua  (xv.  3.)  interposes  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Karkaa, 
before  and  after  Addar,  or  Hazar  Addar,  which  are  riot  noticed  by  Moses.^ 

•  This  termination  of  the  southern  border  westwards,"  is  exactly  con- 
foruiable  to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny  :  the  former  represents 
Mount  Casius  Wing  between  Pelusium  and  the  dirbonic  lal^e,  as  the  boun- 
dary  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  5.);  the  latter  reckoned  Uie 
Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  the  boundary.    (Nat.  Hist  v.  13.) 

f  The  Septuagint  Version  has  judiciously  rendered  it,  sratfy*  re  ipoc  rt 
efos,  "the  mountain  beside  the  mountain." 

•  Sacred  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

>  Dr.  Hale's  Anaaysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  414— 41& 
»o  Ibid.  pp.  416,417. 
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of  Egjrpt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,)*  and  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
river  Amon ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  6f  mountains 
termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan :  hence 
in  the  Sacred  Writing  we  frequently  meet  with  the  ex- 

{>res8ion,  J^twi  Dan  to  Beersheba^  m  order  to  denote  the  whole 
ength  of  the  land  of  Israel.' 

III.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah;  who 
divided  tiie  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15— 19.  J 
Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  founded 
numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraham, 
this  region  was  occiipied  By  ten  nations ;  the  Kenites,  the 
Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21.)  These  latter  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amontes,  Canaanites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.)  ; 
the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims.  These  seven 
nations  were  thus  distributed : — 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebttsites, 
and  ike  Amorites,  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  southward;  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland 
by  the  sea,  westward,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan  eastward  ; 
and  the  Girgashites,  or  Gergesenes,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hivites  m  Mount  Lebanon, 
under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  northward. 
(Compare  Num.  xiii.  29.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3.  and 
Matt.  viii.  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  river  Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16. 
Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of 
seven  years  Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
east,  and  Joshua  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  and  gave  their  land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  permitted  by 
Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors,  whether 
they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  and  the 
nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suflfered  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  with  great  severity.  (Num.  xxi.  21 — 35.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiv.  Deut.  ii.  26—37.  iii.  1 — 20.  Josh.  vi.  21.  Judges 
i.  4.)  Nor  were  they  finally  subdued  until  the  reijgns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them  in  the  most 
servile  parts  of  his  work,  m  building  his  temple,  palace,  &c. 
(2  Sam.  V.  6 — 8.  1  Chron.  xi.  4 — 8.  1  Kings  ix.  20. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  eitlier 
settled  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain 
m^y  severe  conflicts :  they  were  six  in  number. 

1.  The  Philistines  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small 
strip  of  territory  along  the  sea-snore,  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who  had  before  pos- 
sessied  it.  (Deut.  ii.  23.  Amos  ix.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The 
district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from  the 
chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the 
chilaren  of  Israel  had  to  encounter:  and  of  the  inveteracy 
of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  Sacrc3  Writings.  Though  they  were  subdued 
by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  oy  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The 
country  was  finally  subdued  about  the  year  of  the  world 

*■  It  is  a  point,  much  in  dispute  among  writers  on  the  geogri^hy  of  the 
Bible,  whether  the  "  river  or  E^pt"  means  the  NOe,  or  the  Sichor  men* 
fiooed  in  Josh.  xiii.  3.  and  Jer.  ii.  18.  Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  at 
length  that  the  Nile  is  the  river  intended ;  atid  upon  his  authority  we  have 
coiuBidered  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same  rhrcr.  See  his 
Analysis  of  Chronolo^,  vol.  i.  pp.  413, 414. 

*  For  a  fiiU  investigation  of  tne  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see 
Miohaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—97. 


3841  Tb.  c.  159)  by  the  illustrious  general  Judas  Maccabaens ; 
and  aoout  sixt^-fi[ye  years  afterwards  Janneus  burnt  ^eir 
city  Gaza,  and!^  incorporated  the  renmant  of  the  Philistines 
with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country.  ♦ 

3.  The  MiDiANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the 
Scriptures  two  different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory 
of  the  Midianites :  the  one  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a 
prince  or  priest.  These  western  or  southern  Midianites  were 
also  called'Cnshites,  because  they  occupied  the  country  that 
originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among  the 
eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  tiie  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xxy.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  alli^ 
with  the  Moabites ;  and  their  women  were  particularly  in- 
strumental in  seducing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other 
crimes ;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by  Jehovah  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Num.  xxii.  4 — 
7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.  21.);  although  they  afterwards  re 
covered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Is- 
raelites their  tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed 
them.  From  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midian- 
ites, whose  sun^iving  remnants  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites* 

3,  4.  The  MoABiTCs  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants 
of  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30^— 38«)  The 
Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence 
they  had  expelled  the  Eniims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.— 
The  Ammonites  had  their  residence  north-east  of  the  Moab- 
ites, which  territory  they  had  wrested  from  the  Zamzummim, 
another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country  occupied  by  these  two 
tribes  was  exceedirigiy  pleasant  ana  fertile;  they  were  vio- 
lently hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different  times 
terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquerea  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  On 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  (some  or  whom  severely  chas- 
tised them,  and  imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  are 
supposed  to  have  effected  their  complete  liberation  during  the 
unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south 
coast  westward  of  Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and 
doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii,  8—16.  Deut.  xxv.  17— 
19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and  finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  orEdom: 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Ju- 
daea and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Horites,  y^ho  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  blended  with 
their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract,  including  the 
mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan, 
Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  by  diikes  or  princes,  and 
afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi,  31.)  Inveterate 
foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary, 
in  completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii.29.)  Trie  Edomites  bore  their  subjection 
with  great  impatience ;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  dunng 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king.  (1  Kings  xi.  21, 
22.)  It  is  j)robable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Edom ;  for  that  part,  which  lay  directly  to 
the  soutn  of  Judaea,  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
until  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  re- 
belled. (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfite^i 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who  ■  slew  one  thousand  men, 
and  cast  ten  thousand  more  from  a  precipice.  But  their  con- 
quests were  not  permanent.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  TEzek.  xxv.  12 — 14. 
XXXV.  3- — 5.  Obad.  10 — 16.  Psal.  cxxxvi.  7.  Lam.  iv.  21.): 
bat  their  cruelty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  hum- 
bled all  the  states  around  J  udaea,  and  particularly  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites.' 

*  Bee  an  interesting  and  accurately  compiled  historr  of  the  Edomites  in 
the  Biblical  Repository,  toI.  iii.  pp.  250—266.  Andover,  Maagacbusettii,  1833. 
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rV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  child^n  of  Israel, 
Joshua  divided  it  into  twm.ve  pa^tb,  whiclf  the  twelve 
tribes  drew  by  lot,  according  to  their  families |  so  that,  in 
this  division,  ev^  tribe  and  every  family  rece&ed  their  lot 
and  share  by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  bther  tribes. 
Tlius,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  province,  p  which  all 
the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  bf  the  same 
tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch :  aind  the  seve- 
ral families  were  placed  tog^er  in  me  same  ne^hbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  m  the  same  part  or  sAdivision  of 
the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  toother  in  one 
and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  »d  the  same 
hundred :  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  n^hbourhood 
were  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  same  fiiSaily.  Nor 
was  it  permiited'^tiiat  an  estate  in  one  tribe  should  become 
the  property  of  aay  person  belonging  to  another  tribe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
not  only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  families  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided 
that  every  man*^  possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1, 
2.  12.),  that  the  Hebrew  nation  mi^ht  not  moulder  away 
from  so  great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  bie  lost  to  the 
public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided, 
Dv  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  etery  fiftieth  year,  that  then 
all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  ejrery  family, 
beinff  discharged  from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  lawf  (Lev.  xxv. 
10.)  Je  shall  haihw  the  fiftieth  ytar^  and  proclaim  liberty 
tffraughcut  all  the  land^  unto  all  the  tnhabitaAts  thereof.-  it  shful 
be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  mofn  to  his  pos^ 
session,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  ms  fifmily.  It  is 
further  enacted,  And  the  land  shall  not  he  sold  for  ever  (or,  as 
in  the  mar^n,  he  quite  cut  off,  or  alienated  from  j^e  family)  ; 
for  the  lofSi  is  mine,  fm  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me» 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of /the  land  by 
Joshua ;  so  that  how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been 
sold  or  alienated  from  one  iubilee  to  another,  or  trough  how 
many  hands  soever  it-  had  passed,  yet  in  fifty  ^ears  every 
estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who  were 
originally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  de- 
sign of  this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the 
land  among  me  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll ; 
it  made  provision  for  settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  m«n,  which,  if 
their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used,  woulj  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their  less 
powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  them  of  tneir  Hberty  or  re- 
ligion ;  but  considering  moreover  the  natural  seclirity  of  their 
country,  into  which  no  inroads  cculd  be  made,>but  through 
very  difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to^efend  them 
against  the  more  powerful  empires  of  Egypti  Assyria,  or 
Babylon.  1 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  furthet  observable, 
as  it  provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  pr^te  persons, 
or  persona  in  authority,  against  the  pubuc  libert}|;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  or  throughout  the  ip^oloHebrew  na- 
tion, had  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  werj  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  them,  that  could  gite  any  hopes 
of  success  in  oppressing  their  brethren  and  ^l^w-subjects. 
They  had  no  ncnes  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to|assist  them, 
nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  any  considerabljb  number  of 
indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  haree  no  power 
to  force  their  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submisa|on  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  thaf  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  degigns  should 
succeed,  if  any  person  should  have  been  found  ^  weak  as  to 
attempt  them.  Besides,  this  equal  and  moderate  provision  for 
every  person  wisely  cut  off  the  means  of  luxury,  with  the 
temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  necessarily  induced 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrioui  and  frugal, 
and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  inch  an  easy 
state  of  liberty,  thal^lhi^^faadawmpiwiifcnwiBOtt^  euste^m  and 
value  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.^ 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the  pos- 
terity of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph), 

^  liOwman  onihe  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  46—49. 


had  their  portions,  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob 
having  adopted  them.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and 
Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim  and  one  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  the  southern  parts  to  those  of  Ju- 
dah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  country  beyona 
Jordan,  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan),  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (which  formed  in  effect  a 
thirteenth  tribe),  possessed  no  lanas.  By  divine  command 
there  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  without  any  secular  incumorance,  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren^  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence,  tbence  called 
Levitical  cities :  tnese  were  dispersed  among  tfie  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surround- 
ing them.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ; 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,'  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  Cities  of  Refuoe,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared 
by  a  legal  process.  (Num.  xxxv,  6 — 16.  Deut  xix,  4 — 10. 
Josh.  XX.  7,  8.)  3  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man-slayer  might  flee 
thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion :  and  according  to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an  inscription 
set  up  at  every  cross  road — "  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii. 
4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  the  voice,  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  tJie  way  of  the  JUaad,  make 
his  paths  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men  fleeing  to 
him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.** 

It  is  remarkaole  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the 
southern  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benja- 
min, and  only  one  to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  nave  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and 
providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  schism 
between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For,  by  this  ar- 
rangement all  the  sacerdotal . cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  nation- 
al worship  in  thejm,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  pther 
tribes.  Otherwise  the  kmgdom  of  Judah  might  have  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  burSiened  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked  policy  of 
Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate 
in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  ot 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1 — 6.  xiii.),the  tribe 
of  Reuben  obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the  river  Amon ;  on  the  north, 
by  another  small  river ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Jordan.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian. 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betnaran 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh, 
Penuel,  Rabbah,  or  Rabboth  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia), 
Succoth,  and  Tishbeth.  The  region  allotted/ to  the  half 
TRIBE  OF  Manasseh,  on  th  pastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the  west;  by  Mount 
Lebanon,  or  more  properly  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  anrl 
north-east ;  and  by  Mount  GUead  on  the  east.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashtaroth-Carnaim,  Auran,  Beeshterah,  Beth- 

»  The  cities  of  refuge  ojo  the  eastem  side  of  Jordan  were  Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  Ramoth  Gilead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  the  Iialf 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  were,  Hebron, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  Shechem,  in  that  of  Ephraim ;  and  Kedesh-Naphtali, 
in  that  of  NsphtaU. 

•  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refuge 
(either  a  house  or  a  town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asjlum  to  a  man-slater, 
who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of  blood.  Adaii's  History  of  the  American 
Indians,  pp.  158, 199.  416. 

«  Gkxiwm's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book 
ii.  ch.  5.  p.  296.    Edinb.  ISOS. 
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ara,  Gerasa,  GeshuTjand  Jabe^-Gilead.    This 

reafly  In^eil)^  J^^tlS'iJnivOi'y  W  Jai*',  who  took 

ies^  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which 

Havoth-Jair^or  tbe  DunlUngi  of^mr.  (1  Chron.  ii. 

XXili.  41;}<  ..   n       l< 

ainpig  nfne  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the 
le  of  ^e  Jordan.  'i 

ton|bf  the  tribe^  JijixAh  Wasibttndied  on  the  east 
id  Sea ;  on  the  west,  l^  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
th  |f  which  lay  between  U  and  the  Mediterranean 
e  i|brth,  by  thd  caAtOII  of  tHe  Hdbe  of  Benjamin ; 
soi^th,  by  Kadesh-Bamea,  and  the  Desert  of  Paran 
dahjwasjreckoned.tobe  the  largest  ^Sl  most  p^u* 
thi  twelve  tribes;  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
;ant;pt  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
subjiequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
^  ost  ren^arkable  places  or  dties  in  this  tribe 
Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzbr,  Debir  or  Kiri- 
aus,  Engedi,  Kiriatharba  or  Hebron,  lib- 
,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 
ce  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was 
inlieijtap<|0  pf^e^U>p  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  oat 
rtioi  L  at  nrst  aUottea  to  the  latte^^.^  iXho  bomidaries 
two  bribes  are  not  precijBely  ascert^ed ;  though 
lace^  by  geo^phers  ta  the  north  and  south-west 
tout*  of  Jmdsdi,  aM  con|e(^aently  bordered  on  Uie 
Sea«  The  principal  cities  in4he  tribe  of  Dan, 
>an  or  Lesham,  Eltekeh,  Es^laol,  Grath-rim- 
n,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Mo4in,  Timnath,  and 
hief  cities  in  the  tribe  oT  Simeon,  were  Ain, 
rmah,  anit^^iklag.  .| 
itori  allotted  to  the  t&e  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
oNT  ludah  and  Josepli,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
Judlh  on  the  sout^,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
rom  the  M^iterranean.  It  did  not  contain 
d  towns,  buf  this  defect  was  abundantly  sup- 
jsessing^the  most  considerable,  and  the  metro- 
he  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  places  of 
Ibe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah,  Gibeon, 
izpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 
01  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  aUotted  to 
PHRAUU  ^^'^  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of 
e  botnidaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be 
th  precisiop.  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim, 
the  Nether  and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Mich-. 
Samaria,  Shecnem,  Shiloh,  ana  Timnath- 
the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
rael  bfiing  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  frequency 
"  the  whole  kingdom.  The  pbief  places  in  the 
Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara, 
terwards  (»dled  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor, 
ath^mmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 
noBh,  and  more  particularl^^to  the  north-east  of  the 
Manass«b,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which 
by  the  celebtated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its 
dary  was  Mount  Tabor.  TTie  chief  cities  of 
\  Aphek,  Bethshemesh,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jez- 
Nam,  Ramoth,  and  Shunem. 
rth  and  west  of  tssachar  resided  the  tribe  of 
Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or 
ChinnAretii,  [Gath-hepner,  Jokneam,  ID^mm9n-Methoar,  and 
Shimrnchelon. 

Theltribe^of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the 
north  m  th^lialf  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun ; 
consecliently  it  was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said 
(Judglv.  if.)  that  Asher  ccmf^nu^  online  seashore^  and  abode 
in  his  weeks,^  Its  northern  boundary  was  Mount  Libanus  or 
;  aj^d  on  the  south  it  wae^ounded  by  Mount  Car- 
the  canton  of^ ji^tiff  j  '  t^  b^cipal  cities  were 
Achshaph,  H^ftSStflTlMi^al, Wa  Kehob.  This  tribe 
»  the  frhol^e3C|ent^  of  district  assigned  to  it. 
reach. to  LiDanusf^*2§;^^and  Phoenicia,  and 
celebrited  cities  4^^'Tyre  and  Sidon. 
16  inheftftf^^imjk  £&  tfjmjhtali  occupied  that 
,e  northern  pail  of  me  imt  <n  Canaan,  which  lay 
Mdont  Lebanon  to  the  nOrth,  and  the  sea  of  Cinner- 
€reAe(8are^^to4he-gwtth|  and4)etween  Asher  to  the 
d  the  river  Jordan  to  the  east.    Its  chief  places  were 

Gentiles,  KSfesh,  and  Klrfaf&aim.         ^^ 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solo- 
mon, who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father  David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  un- 
der a  peculiar  officer.    These  districts,  together  with  the 
Vol.  II.  C 
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names  of  thl^r  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  I 
Kings  iv.  7-^9,  ¥mBt'&ke^pr0Amee  of ^ese  districts  every 
one  of  these  ifficers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  provisions 
for  his  housj^dd,  in  his  torn,  that  i£^.ea^  one  montii  in 
the  year.  Tie  dcjminions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the 
river  unto  th^kmdjof  the  PhiUsHnea^  and  unto  the  border  of 
Esmt^  they  thught  presents,  andaei^lSSSbmon  all  the  days 
ofhs  life,  |l  Kings  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hebrew  monarch  reigned  OT«r  »ril  Uie  profinces  from  the 
river  Euphrafes  tot  the  land  of  the  Philistine^;  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  8gypt»r^  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun* 
dary  of  his  f  ommions ;  the  Philistines  were  tvesttvard,  on 
the  Meditten|nean  Sea ;  and  Egypt  was  o^  the  south,  Solo- 
mon therefoTjl  had,^  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
Damascus,  9b^b,  Imd  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to  nave 

Eossessed  alf  the  land  which  God  had  Covenanted  with  Abra- 
am  to  give  |o  his  posterity. 

^  VI.  Ufideiyhi»mvision  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
the  death  of  Bolonfton,  when  ten  tnbes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam,  s^d  er^Med  tiiemselves  into  a  separate  kingdom 
under  Jerob(wU  dlled  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two 
otiier  tribes  If  Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  TTiis  kingdom 
comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of 
the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judaft:  i$»  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
the  northerdfand  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
other  ten  tribes  ;  and  its  capital  'was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  diTisi(Mirc^ased,  on  the  subversion  of  the  Idngdom 
of  Israel  by  phalmaneser,  king  of  As&yria,  after  it  haa  sub- 
sisted two  nnndred  and  fifty^four  yeairs. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell*  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrian  kmgs,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  Chris^  it  W8«  divided  into  five  separatti  provinces,  viz. 
Galilee,  Sai^aria,  Judsea,  Peraea,  and  Idumsea. 

1.  Galilk. — This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently meplioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occlipied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher,  and  By  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  ujjper  and  Lomer  Galilee, 

Upper  GaUlee  aoounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  (Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region 
was  Caesarea  Philippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyro,  and  Sidon. 

Lower  Gmlee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Hediteranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth : 
according  t<|  Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  con- 
taining upwards  of  tWo  hundred  cities  and  towns.  The 
principal  cities  of  L6wer  Gralilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament, ,  are  lUberias,  Ohorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth^ 
Cana,  Capeinaum,  Nain,  Osedarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptole- 
mais.  f 

Galilee  i^  most  honoured  by  our  Saviour's  presence. 
**  Hither  Joieph  and  Manr  returned  with  him  out  of  E^pt, 
and  here  he|resided  until  his  baptism  by  John.  (Matt.  ii.  22, 
23.  Luke  ii.|39— 51.  Matt,  iii.  1 J.  Luke  iii.  21.)  Hither  he  re- 
turned afte^his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and, 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often 
^  ler  provinces,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to 
that  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  zxvi.  69.) 
1  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  oui  Lord  had 
litles  of  doing  good ;  and  being  out  of  the 
rieSts  at  Jerusuepi,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
),  'To  thi^  px^Yince  our  Lord  commanded  his 
me  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection 
.  7. 16.):  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the 
apoi^ties  were  natives,  whence  they  aie  all  styled 
s  mm  of  GaUlee:'^  (Acts  i.  11.) 
cans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriacylconfoundi^g  and  using  jr  (otn)  or  m  {akph),  y 
{capK)  for  %  {beih),  n  (tou)  for  n  (3fl/c/A) ;  and  also  frequent- 
ly changed'  the  gutturals.*  This  probably  proceeded  from 
their  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nspons.    It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the 
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t  Well's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

«  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
given  several  instances  in  Hebrew  and  English,  which  are  sufficiently  amu** 
ing.  One  of  these  is  as  follows :  A  certam  woman  intended  to  say  befbr* 
the  jodgOi  My  Lord,  I  had  a  pictvre,  which  they  «<«ls  ;  and  it  teat  90fr9at 
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detQCtion  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiv. 
70.)  The  Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
a9  a  turbulent  and  rebelUous  people,  and  upon  all  occasions 
ready  to  disturb  the  Roman  authority.  They  were  particu- 
laii^  forward  in  an  insurrection  agamst  Pilate  himself,  who 
proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment,  causing  a 
I^ur^  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
graat  festivals,  when  ^ey  came  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.) 
Tw  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  ex]>ression  in 
SfL.  Luke's  Gospel  (xili.  1.),  whose  olood  Pilaie  mingled  with 
their  mcrificea  f  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question, 
t^^  he  heard  of  Galilee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  GaHlean  ? 
(Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our  Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of 
seditious  practices,  and  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt; 
when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  amon^  other  things,  that  he 
had  b^n  in  CWlee,  Pilate  caught  at  ue  observation,  and  in- 
auired  if  he  were  a  Gralilean;  having  been  prejudiced  against 
tne  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  freauent  commotions, 
and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any 
cliarge  which  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  oh- 
noxious  commumty.^ 

GdUike  of  the  NaUom,  or  of  the  Gerdiks,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
ix.  1*  andlk&Bitt.  iv.  15.,  is  bv  some  commentators  supposed 
to  be  Upper  Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon^  or  because  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &ic.  were 
to  be  found  among  its  inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  suppose  that  the  whok  of  Gralilee  is  intended, 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to  idolatrous  na- 
tions.' 

2.  Samaria.— The  division  of  the  Holy  Land  thus  denomi- 
nated, derives  its  name  firom  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises 
tiie  tract  of  country  which  was  originally  oocnpied  bv  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  within  Jordan,  Ipng 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judiea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it 
yitiM  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
uirongk  tnis  countiy.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark 
of  St.  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus.^  The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria,  Sichem,  or  Schechem,  and  Anti- 
patns. 

3.  JuDiBA. — Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine 
was  divided,  Judasa  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  com- 
prised the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  to  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan ;  being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Judsdi.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem  :  and  of  the  other 
towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region,  tiiie  most 
remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  and  I&ma. 

4.  The  district  of  Persa  comprised  the  six  cantons  of 
Abilene,  T^achonids,  Itursea,  Gaulpnitis,  Batanoea,  and  Persa, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

(1.;  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces, 
being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Ltbanos,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  borders  of  &e  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  although  it  was  never  subdued  by  them.  This  can- 
ton or  territory  had  formerly  been  governed  as  a  kingdom 
()8dunMi4t)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
grandson  or  Menmeus ;  but  he  being  put  to  death  b.  c.  36, 
uiroogh  the  intrigues^ of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  placed  over  it 
anodier  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former, 
vnth  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  The  emperor  Clau- 
dios  afterwards  made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrip- 
pa,  or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.^ 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on 
the  east,  Batansea  on  the  west,  Itnrsea  on  the  south,  and  the 

that  if  you  had  beenplaeed  in  it^  your  feet  would  not  have  touched  the 
ground.  But  she  so  spoiled  the  business  with  her  pronunciation,  that,  as 
the  grosser  interprets  ft,  her  words  had  this  sense : — iStr,  slave,  I  had  a 
beam,  and  they  ttole  thee  away  ;  and  it  teae  to  great^  that  if  they  had 
hung  thee  on  tt^  thy  feet  tootda  not  have  touched  the  ground.  Lightfbot's 
Cborqgraphical  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  Laanrii.  (Works,  voL  il 
p.  79.)  See  additional  examples  in  Buztorfs  Lexicon  Chaldaieum,  Talmu« 
(Scum  et  lUbbinicum,  p.  431. 

>  Josephna,  AnUq.  book  xriii.  c.  3.  $  2.  and  Mr.  Whiston's  note  there.  In 
another  iriiee.  (book  xviL  c.  10  S  2.X  after  describing  a  popular  tumult,  he 
says,  ^  great  number  qf  these  were  Galiubams  and  Idumtbome. 

*  GUly's  Spfarit  of  the  OospeL  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated  p.  328. 
a  KuinSel  in  loc.    Robinson's  Greek  and  Engush  Lexicon  to  tne  New 

TeatanienL  voce  Tmhn<»tm, 

*  Antiq.  book  xx.  c  6.  f  1.    De  BelL  Jud.  oook  ii.  c.  12.  %  3. 

*  Jotephos,  Ant  Jad.  ttb.  xit.  c.  13,  xv.  c.  4.  xix.  c  5.  BelL  Jud  lib.  i. 
e.13. 


country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.    It  abounded  with  rocks, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3. J  Iturjea  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassen,  who  settled  on  tne  east  of  Jordan :  it  stood  to  the  east 
of  Batanaea  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two 
cantons  PhUip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at 
the  time  John  the  Baptist  conmienced  his  ministry.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  son  of  Isnmael 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called  Auranitis  from  the  city 
of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This  region  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  picturesque.^  The  Ituraeans  are  said  to  have  been  skil 
ful  archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake'of 
Gennesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Graulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  kin?  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  XX.  8.)    This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ne^ 
Testament. 

(5.)  Batanjca,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan^  was  situat- 
ed to  the  north-east  of  Graulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately 
oaks :  the  precise  limits  of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  de- 
fined. A  part  of  it  is  now  called  the  Belka,  and  affords  the 
finest  pasturage,  being  every  where  shaded  with  groves  of 
noble  oaks  and  pistachio  trees.  It  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Tes> 
tament 

(6.)  PERiEA,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itursa, 
east  of  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  and  was  ancientl}r  possessed  by 
the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Grad.  Its  principal  place  was 
the  strong  fortress  of  Macherus,  erected  for  tne  purpose  of 
checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  lliis  fort- 
ress, though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  (Matt.  xiv.  3—12.) 

r?.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20. 
ana  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities as  part  of  the  region  of  Peraea.  Concerning  its  limits, 
and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  constitutes  him  an  unexceptionable  au- 
thority), it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Otopos,  Phila- 
delphia, Raphana,  Scythonolis  (the  capital  of  the  district), 
Gradara,  Hippos,  Dies,  Peila,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idum JEA.^ — ^This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on 
their  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  south- 
em  part  of  Judesa,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.^ 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  the  neighbouring  Idumaeans ;  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  subjugatecT  by  the  powerful 
arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaean  princes,  and  embraced 
Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had  thus 
possessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
Idumaea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
subsequent  period.  Ultimately  the  Idumaeans  became  min- 
gled witii  the  Ishmaelites,  ana  they  were  jointly  called  Na- 
bathaBans,  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  of  Ishmaei.^ 

Vni.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon : 
after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine. 

I.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the 
Holy  City  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.   Dan.  ix.  24.  Neh.xi.  1.  Matt,  iv 
5.  Rev.  xi.  2.),  because  the  Lord  chose  ii  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  place  Ids  name  there,  his  temple  and  his  worship 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  408, 409.  London,  1821. 4to.  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  visited  this  region  in  the  years  1810  and  1812,  has  de- 
scribed its  present  state,  together  with  the  various  antiquiUes  which  still 
remain.  See  his  Travels  in  SytSa.  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51—119.  211— 3ia 
London,  1822. 4ta 

1  For  a  copious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  innophecj 
concerning  Idumeea,  firom  the  statements  of  modem  travellers,  see  Mr 
Keith's  Bmence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  firom  Prophecy,  pp. 
17!!^22a 

*  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
following  works  have  been  consulted  for  this  chapter,  viz.  Relandi  Palsesti- 
na,  torn.  1.  pp.  1—204.  (Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1714);  Ancient  Universal  History, 
vol  U^p.  «SSi— 46&.  476—466.  (Lond.  1748) ;  PriUI  Introductio  ad  LecUonem 
Nov!  TestamenU,  pp.  497—618. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  CollecUon  of  Theological  Tracts,  voL 
iii.  pp.  2G2— era) ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica  brevlter  descripta,  pp.  44-« 
BSk  I  Sptnhemii  iBtroductio  adOeographiam  Saeram,  pp.  1~81. 
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(Deut.  xii.  5.  xiv.  23.  xvi.  3.  xxvi.  2.^ ;  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  union  in  reli^on  and  government  for  all  the  tribes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  important  transactions 
which  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 


of  the  city  was  Sakm,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.):  the  import 
of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inhmtance  of  peace  ;^  ana  to 
this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.) 
It  was  also  formerly  called  Jebtu  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.^  After  its  capture  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  x.^  it  was  iointly  innabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebus- 
ites  (Josn.  XV.  63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
time  of  David ;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it 
his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — ^9.;,  and  erected  a  noble  palace 
there,  together  with  several  other  magnificent  buildings, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  s^led  the  Citv  of  JDavid  {I  Chron. 
xi.  5.)'  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.)  Jerusalem  is  termed 
Mel,  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and 
its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very  obscure  and 
doubtful,  it  may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the  place, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies  ;*  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term 
one  of  their  cities  ShirdZj  or  the  Devouring  Idon,  Being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  tiie  one,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other ;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  the  metropolis  of  tiie  Jewish  nation,  and  the  common 
property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  ri?ht  of 
hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in 
Matt  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passages.^ 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills 
and  hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah,  or 
vigion  f  because  it  was  hiffh  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  off, 
especially  from  the  south  (Gen.  xxii.  2-— 4.) ;  but  afterwards 
that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  most  elevated  part  on 
which  the  temple  was  erected,  and  where  JehovaJi  appeared 
to  David.  (2  iChron.  iu.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.)  This 
mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on  every 
side,  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the- other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2.\  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth- 
Quakes  tnat  appear  to  have  been  freauent  in  the  Holy  Land 
(Psal.  xlvi.  2,  3.),  and  have  fumisned  the  prophets  with 
many  elegant  allusions.  On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Wonting  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble 
prospect  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  xix.  37—41.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountain, 
which  is  frequentiy  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
olive  is  still  found  growing  in  patches  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  summit  commands 
a  view  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sesi,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
Jordan.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain  our  Saviour  stood 
when  he  beheld  the  citv  and  wept  over  it;  on  this  mountain 
it  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 44.);  and  the  army^of  lU- 
tus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.^    Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  r^nains 

<  This  is  a  contraction  fl-om  Medinet-el-KxDSBa,  that  is,  the  Scicred  CUy. 
Capt  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  177.  Burckliardt  in  his  map 
terms  Jerusalem  Khodeas. 

«  Relandi  Palestina,  torn.  H.  p.  833.    Schulzii  Archeeologia  Biblica,  p.  20. 

s  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.lii.  p.  142. 

«  Bp.  LowUi,  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

•  Schulzii  ArchflBoIogia  Biblica,  p.  21.  Beausobre  and  L'Enftmt,  in  Bp. 
Watson's  Tracts,  voL  lii.  p.  143. 

•  Josepbus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  "It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive," 
BM.JB  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  who,  in  December,  1823,8urveyed  Jerusalem  from 
this  mountain,  "  observing  from  this  spot  the  various  undulations  and  slopes 
of  the  ground,  that  when  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  constituted 
tiie  buUc  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep  valley  surrounding  the  greater 
part  of  it,  it  must  have  beoi  considered  by  the  people  of  that  age  as  nearly 
impregnable.  It  stands  beautiful  for  aituaUon  !  It  is,  indeed,  builded  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  together.  (Pa.  czxii.  3.)  The  kings  of  the  eart^  and 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  <Ae  ioorld  would  not  have  betievHL  that  the  adversary 
and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Lam.  iv. 
I2L  B.  c.  6680  This  was  said  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
And  when,  650  years  alter,  litus  besieged  and  toolc  this  devoted  city,  he  ex- 
claimed on  viewing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place.  '  We  have  certainly  had 
God  for  our  assistant  in  this  war :  and  it  was  no  other  than  Gk>d  who  ejected 
the  Jews  out  of  these  ibrtiflcaitions :  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men,  or 


on  this  mountain;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  gtottndi 
always  noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  "  This  place*" 
says  ne, ''  is,  not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt  Xxvi; 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  xviil.),  both  from  the  ctrcum 
stance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove  (^  olives  of  im- 
mense size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state.^ 
Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  ot  Kedix>r 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  or  CoRsupnoir,  wli^ 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  templeB  to  Moloch, 
Cbemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  3  Kbgs  zxiii.  13.^ : 
it  was  seoarated  from  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  or  Hm 
nom  (Josh,  xviii.  16.  Jer.  xix.  2.),  where  the  Israelites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii;  31.  and  xxxii. 
35.):  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  GsttfeNNA,  or  the 
place  of  the  damned.    (Matt.  v.  ^.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.} 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  ana 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  aj^reeably  to  the  law  of  Moses< 
(Lev.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of 
a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably  because  criminals 
were  executed  there.^  Calvary,  which  now  groans  beneath 
the  weight  of  monastic  piles^  was  probably  open  ground, 
cultivate  for  gardens  (Joim  xix.  41.),  at  the  time  iriito  He, 
who  suffered  wUhout  the  gate  (Heb.  xiii.  12.),  iStien  pcwr^  out 
his  soul  unto  death,^o 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  "the  city  of  David,* 
built  on  Mount  Zton,ii  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city;  and 
the  house  of  Millo  was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market,^ 

3.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  nreviously  to  the  time  of 
the  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  Nehemian;  though  such 
there  undoubtedly  must  have  been,  from  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  the  ci^,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jewisn  worship.  Alter  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnaldsans;  and  in  the  account  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  iAte  direction  of  Nehemiah, 
ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheep  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  1.),  which  was  probably  so  called  from  the  vic- 
tims, intended  for  sacrifice,  being  conducted  through  it  to  the 
second  temple.  Near  this  fate  stood  the  toWers  of  Mesh 
and  Hananeel.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  which  was  also  called  the  Gate  of  Ben^ 
jamin, — 2,  Thel^V**  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3.  xii.  39.),  which  was 
also  called  the  First  Gate,^3,  The  Old  Gate,  also  called  the 
Comer  Gate,  (Neh.  iiL  6.  xii.  39.  2  Kings  xiv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi. 
38.)  

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  WBre,  1.  The  Water  Gate 

any  machines  do,  towards  overthrowing  these  towers V"  JosepbusLde 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  (Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  266. 
London,  1825.  8vo.) 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366^  966.  8vo.  edit  In  1818,  bowever. 
tbe  gardens  of  Gethsemane  were  of  a  miserable  description,  surrounded 
with  a  dry  stone  fence,  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either 
pot-herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Rictiardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Parts  acUacent,  in  18i6-17-ia  vol  ii.  p.  366.  London^  1823. 
8vo.  Mr.  Came,  who  visited  Palestine  a  few  years  later,  describes  this  spot 
as  being  "  of  all  gardens  the  most  interesting  and  hallowed,  but  how  neglected 
and  decayed  I  It  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  low  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  bur^ : 
no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save  six  mie  venerable  olive  tre<M>  which  have  stood 
here  for  many  centuries."    Letters  from  the  East,  p.  S90. 

•  To  this  St.  Paul  delicatelyalludes  in  his  Episfle  to  tbe  Hebrews  (idil. 
12, 13.),  where  he  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  fm  stn,  tndfeited  itithmit 
the  gate ;  and  when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians  U>  gojorth  unHohim 
unihout  the  camp,  that  is,  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  city  beiiw  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel.    (Bp.  Watson's  TractiL  voL  in.  p.  156.) 

•  Schulzii  Arcnsologia  Biblica,  p.  23.    Relandi  Pala}8tina,  torn-  ii.  p.  800. 
10  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  255. 

>i  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one 
part  of  Mount  Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing 
the  labour  of  tbe  plou|pi ;  and  the  soil  turned  up  conelited  of  stone  andiime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundation  of  ruined 
cities.  "  It  is  neaHy  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook 
Kcdron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of 
dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot  The  terraces  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  SUoam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  smaU  vilbige  of  Slibe,  immediatelr 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  specihl  fulfil* 
ment  of  prophecy  i—Tlur^ore  shall  Zion  for  your  sokes  be  flowed  as  o 
field,  andJerusalem  shall  become  heaps.  (Micab  iii.  12.)"  Dr.  Kichardson's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  dec.  vol.  ii.  p.  34a  "Tlie  sides  of  the  HIM 
of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  they  possess  a  few  dKve  tiiees  and  rjid|i 
gardens ;  and  a  crop  of  com  was  growing  there.**    Carte's  Letters,  p.  286. 

»»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  42B— 429.  Jeeephils,  (to 
BeU.  Jud.  lib.  v.  «.  4. 
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(Neh.  iii.  26.)9  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after 
having  heen  used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the 
brook  Kedron,  into  which  tney  discharged  tibiemselyes. — ^3. 
llie  Hone  Crate  (Neh.  iii.  ^.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  calleo,  because  horses  went  through  it 
in  order  to  be  watered. — 3.  The  Prison  Gate  (xii.  39.),  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison.— 4.  Tlie  Gate 
Miphkxtd,  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  VaUey  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  of  Ephrttim^?A)OYe 
which  stood  the  Toiuer  of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii.  11.  xii.  38.) ; 
and  near  it  was  the  Draeqn  Wetl  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  represen^tion  of  a  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  ^e  stream  flowed  that  issued  firom  the 
well. — ^2.  The  Jhmg  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  ^ough  this 
gate. — 3,  The  Ckiie  of  the  Fountain  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  had  its 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Uihon,  or  I 


to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam  took  its  rise.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  gates  being  erected  on  the  northern 
side.i 

4.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Ro- 
mans, we  learn  from  Josephus,^  that  ihe  c\\j  of  Jerusalem 
was  erected  on  two  hills,  opposite  to  one  anotner,  wifli  a  val- 
ley between  them,  which  he  subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftiest  of  these  hills  contained  the 
Upper  City  («  hmfrixK) ;  and  the  other  called  Aera,  contained 
the  Ixnver  City  {n  tUbrm  »«a/c),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  ci^.  Over  a^inst  this 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  than  Acra,  and  wrmerly  divided  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  valley  ;^  which  was  filled  up  with  earth 
during  the  rei^n  of  the  Asmonaeans  or  Maccabaean  princes,  in 
order  to  join  tne  city  to  the  temple.  As  population  increased, 
and  the  city  crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  Agrippa  joined 
to  it  a  fourth  hill  V  which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
templet  called  JUezetha,  and  thus  still  further  enlarged 
Jerusalem. 
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Plan  of  JcrasaleiDi  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  from  D'Anville. 


At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  three  walls  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys, 
where  there  was  only  one  wall.  The  first  wall  began  on 
the  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  place  called  the  JCisius,  and  to  the  council- 
house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple. 
But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  be?an  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
then  taking  a  turn  towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place 
called  OphlaSj^here  it  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of 
the  temple.  The  second  wall  commenced  at  the  gate  Gen- 
nath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  oi  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  nortli  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to 
the  monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it 
passed  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  and,  taking  a  direc- 
tion round  the  south-west  comer,  passed  the  Fuller  s  Monu- 
ment, and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This 
third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to  defend  the  newly 
erected  part  of  the  dty  called  Bezeliia ;  but  he  did  not  finish 

«  Obcervftdcnes  FhilologicsB  ac  Geographicss.     Amstelsdam!,  1747.  8yo. 
pp.91— 29. 
s  I>e  BelL  Jud  lib.  vi.wc.  6. 

•  IIX«T«ii»  ^mfmyyi  inpyofttvif  aKKif  yrporipov,  are  the  WOlds  of  Jose- 

fhuf ;  which  Pritios  tenders  alia  lata  valle  ante  divinta  (Introd  ad  Nov. 
'eit  p.  622. >, "  fbrmerlT  divided  by  another  broad  valley.''   The  reodering 
mbanf\^en  i§  that  of  Mr.  Whiston. 


* 

it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with 
stones,  twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so 
that  no  iron  tools  or  engines  could  make  any  inipression  on 
them.  What  Agrippa  could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subse- 
fluently  attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
-tne  Romans,  tnis  wall  was  twenty  cubits  high,  above  which 
were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits, 
making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain 
distances  :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  forty;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The 
towers  of  Hippicus,  Fhasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friena, 
his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  pre-eminent  for  their  height, 
their  massive  architecture,  their  beauty,  and  the  conveniences 
with  which  they  were  furnished.  According  to  Josephus  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  siege  and  de- 
struction by  the  Romans,  was  thirty-thi^ee  furlong^,  or  nearly 
four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  pf  circumvaJlation,  con- 
structed by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.^ 


«  M.  D'Anville  has  elaborately  investigated  the  extent  of  Jemsaleni.  as 
described  by  Josephus,  in  his  learned  "iMssertation  turl'Etendue  del'an> 
cienne  Jerusalem  et  de  son  Temple/'  the  accuracy  of  whose  details  Vis* 
count  Chateaubriand  has  attested  In  his  Itinerary  to  and  Arom  Jerusalem. 
This  very  rare  dissertation  ol  IVAuville  is  reprbited  in  the  Bible  de  Vence, 
torn.  vi.  pp.  43— iM.  6th  edition. 
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At  present,  a  late  trayeller  states  that  the  ciicumference  of 
Jerusalem  cannot  exceed  thru  miles.* 

5.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  hoth  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which 
are  mentioped  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume ;  which  majgnificent  structure  occupied  Uie 
nort^m  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalm- 
ist Txlviii.  2.) ;  Beautiful  for  situation^  the  joy  for  deiight) 
of  the  whole,  earthy  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  eiae  is  the  diy 
of  the  great  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  '^  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally 
claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  those  provinces  which  were  sub- 
ject to  kings.'  These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators 
in  the  provinces  were  called  JPrasforta  .-^  HercSi's  palace 
therefore  was  Pilate^s  prstorium  (Matt  xxvii.  27.  John 
xviii.  28.^:  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracKS  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,^ 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt 
xxvii.  27.  Mark  xv.  16.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the 
tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and 
determine  weighty  causes ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mo- 
saic work  (^i^rpiyrcy),  tiie  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  ^e 
Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed  Gabbatha 
(John  xix.  13.),  1.  e.  an  elevated  place.  In  this  tribunal  the 
procurator  Florus  sat,  a.  d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
Jews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  com- 
mands were  executed  Mth  savage  oarbarity.* 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple  stood  the  Tower  of  Antomcui  on  the  site  of  a  citadel 
that  had  been  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  in  oifder  to 
annoy  the  Jews ;  and  which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,^ 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Maccabsan  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  b.  c. 
135.9  Herod  the  Great  repaired  it  with  great  splendour,  uniting 
in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences  of  a  magnificent  palace,  w  itn 
ample  accommodations  for  soldiers.  l%is  citadel  (in  which 
a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  overlooked  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  communicated  with  its  clois- 
ters by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during 
the  great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  al- 
lud^,  as  already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  The  tower  of 
Antonia  was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Mark  Antony :  and  this  citadel  is  **  the  castle"  into  which 
St  Paul  was  conducted  (Actsxxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the  temple  was  a  fort- 
ress that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  tower 
of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple,  w 

Hesides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  bouse 
or  palace  at  the  extiemity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  princes  of  the  Asmonaean  family,  from  whom 
it  was  subseauently  called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  oeen  tne  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  (after  the  Romans  had  reduced  Judaea  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa  as 
residing,'*  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solemn  festivals  at  that  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  accompanied  Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his 
person,  or  from  ostentation.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)'^ 

There  were  several  pools  at  Jerusalem  («6Ai;^y&»3pau),  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  situated  near  the 
sheep-gate  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  2.),  not  far  from  the 
temjjle.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick ; 
and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or  the  house  of 
mercy,  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouchsafed 

>  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  PalesUne,  p.  103. 

«  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  S  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  21.  $  1.  et  lib.  v.  c. 
4.  f  3. 

s  Cicero  contra  Verrem,  action,  it.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  (op.  tonL  iv.  p.  96.  ed. 
Ripont) 

«  Ibid.  lib.  V.  c.  35.  et  41.  (torn.  iv.  pp.  125. 142.) 

•  Compare  Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  S  5.  c  17.  S  8. 

•  Josephus,  de  BclL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  S8. 

t  ibid.  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xii.  c.  5.  «4.  *  Ibid  Ub.  ziii.  c.  6.  S  6. 

•  ibid.  lib.  XV.  c.  11. «  4. ,  to  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §  8. 
i>  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  f  I.  and  c.  16. i  3. 

»«  Schulzii  Arcljxologia  Biblica,  pp.  27—30. 


by  God  to  persons  labouring  under  the  most  desperate  dis' 
eases." 

(2.)  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7.)  was  two-fold,  via. 
Ujjper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Reservoir  or  Pool  (Isa.  vii, 
3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  m  Neh.  ii.  14,,  probably  watered 
the  king's  gardens  ^Neh.  iii.  I6.\  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  tne  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  :  but  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  in  John  ix»  7, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. '^ 

6.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  adfter  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  government  it  underwent 
various  revolutions.  It  was  captured  four  times  witiiout 
being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (2 
Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former 
sp|lendour;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews 
with  singular  barbari^;  by  Pompey  Uie  Great,  who  rendered 
the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  bj  Herod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor 
Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  "Htus 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple :  it  was  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  ci^r,  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  ot  that  sacied  edifice 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down. 
(Matti  xxiv.  2.)'*  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judsa, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Nu- 
merous medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  same  event.  Tlie  Emperor  Adrain  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  the  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  Alia 
Capitolina :  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  who  restored  its  ancient  name. 
Durinff  that  emperor's  reign  the  Jews  made  various  efforts  to 
rebuild  their  temple ;  which,  however,  were  always  frustrat- 
ed :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt  made,  a.  d.  363, 
by  the  apostate  enaperor  Julian.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind, 
and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  "  and  has  never  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and 
broken  down  by  a*  succession  of  foreign  masters — Ae  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens;  ^e  Franks,  the' Mamelukes,  and  last  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  ancient  writers, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions :  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  togetlier  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  government, 
but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  every  where 
treated  with  contumely  and  scorn.''^^ 

7.  The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  ciQr  is  supposed  to 
have  stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  oi  Olives* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an 
inclined  plane,  descending  from  west  to  east.  An  embattled 
wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a  Gothic  castle,  encompasses 
the  city  all  round,  excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  it  formerly  enclosed.  Notwithstanding  its  seemingly 
strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  severe  assault* 
because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  Uie  land,  it  has  no 
means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enemy ;  and,  cm 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun- 
shot, by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives^  from  wnich 

is  Parkhnrst's  Lexicon  voce.  Bp.  Pearce  (and  after  him,  Dr.  Booth* 
royd),  Jahn,  RosenmQller,  KuinoeJ^  and  other  modem  commentators,  have 
supposed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  bath.  The  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  satis&ctory  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14&— 156. 

i«  Robinson's  Or.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  £>xo»ai/«. 

!•  For  a  full  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  conceminf  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  their  literal  fulfilment,  see  voL  i.  Appendix, 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  lil. 

»«  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  vol  ii.  p.  215 
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it  is  seea  to  the  best  advantage.^  Imposinfir,  however,  as  the 
appearance  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewea  from  that  moim-. 
tain, — and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that 
Eluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii.  3.)  the  illusion  vanishes 
on  entering  the  town.  No  ^*  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of 
state*^ — no  hi^-raised  arches  of  triumph — ^no  fountains  to 
cool  the  air,  or  porticoes — ^not  a  single  vestige  meets  the 
traveller,  to  announce  its  former  militaij  greatness  or  com- 
mereial  opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds  himself 
encompassed  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dnnffhills. 
From  the  daughier  of  Zion  all  her  oeauty  is  departed.  (Lam. 
i.  6.)  The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters,  ue  streets  are  much  nar- 
rower, being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  three  eamels  to 
stand  abreast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of 
lerusdem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
(which  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chim- 
neys or  windows)  stand  very  close  together ;  out  in  the  east- 
em  part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant 
spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  wmch  surrounds  the 
mosque>  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  soot  where  once  stood 
the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modem  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  travellers.  The  late  Professor  Carlvle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  computea  it  at  about 
15,000;  and  Capt.  Li^ht,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1814, 
estimated  it  at  tw^ve  mousand.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
there  in  1816,  firom  the  best  information  he  could  procure, 
states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (more  than  one  half  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand :  but  the  con- 
tinual arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
generailjr*  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  propor- 
tions wmch  the  numbers  pf  persons  of  diJQTerent  sects  bear 
to  each  other  in  this  estimate,  he  found  it  difiicult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Mohammedans  are  unquestionably  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of  devotees. 
The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but  their 
body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence  and 
in  wealth.  X)f  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of 
the  Convento  delta  Terra  Santa,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit*them.  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians, 
&c.  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  tne  crowd ;  and  even  the  Jews 
are  more  remarkable  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
features  and  dress,  than  from  their  numoers  as  contrasted 
^vith  other  bodies.  Mr.  JoUiffe,  who  visited  Jemsalem  in 
1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes  the  total  number 
amount  to  twenty-five  mousand.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons ;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  1821,  at  18,000 ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
risk,'  an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823, 
at  20,000.  The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
in  December,  1823,  is  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost 
which  the  city  would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  the  pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  con- 
vents, and  fill  up  many  spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  va- 
cant nine  months  in  the  year,  thus  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion by  some  few  thousands ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  estimate 
the  resident  population  at  12,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem  can  be  rated  higher  than 

*  Travels  of  All  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  between  1803 
and  1807,  voL  ii.  p.  215. 

«  In  the  travels  of  Ali  Bey  (vol  U.  pp.   214—227.)  there  is  a  minute 
description,  iUastrated  with  three  large  plates,  of  this  mosqae,  or  rather 

Soup  of  mosques,  erected  at  diflforent  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibiting 
e  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when  they  were  severally  construct- 
ed. This  traveller  states  that  they  form  a  very  harmonious  whole :  the 
edifice  is  eoUectivel^  termed,  in  Arabic,  Al  ffaram,  or  the  Temple. 

*  Missionary  Register  for  1824,  p.  503. 


from  12  to  14,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  slender  aggregate, 
compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which  Uie  city  once 
supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieves  it  has  undergone,  and 
their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  otits  origi- 
nal power.  ^^  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
aea,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  exist^  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Peri* 
cles,  and  Athens  under  the  dommion^  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  tiiat  before  a 
marching  army,a  land  has  been  as  the  garden  ofEden^  behind 
it  a  desouxte  ynldemess*  (Joel  ii.  3.)  Tlie  present  appearance 
of  Judaea  has  embodied  the  awful  warnings  of  the  prophet  in 
all  their  terrible  reality."^ 
IK,  Later  DrnsioNS  of  Palestine. 

1.  Under  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the 
government  of  Syria ;  and  about  the  conmiencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Falasstina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Ju- 
daea and  Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities, 
and  its  metropolis  was  Caesarea-Palsestina.  In  this  division 
were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar  or  Neapolis. 

f2.)  PcdsBstina  Secunda  includea  the  ancient  districts  of 
Gadilee  and  Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Betiishan  was  its 
capital ;  and  it  contained  twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3.)  Palsestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  comprised  ihe  ancient 
Peraea  and  Iduma^  strictly  so  called:  its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  and  it  contained  eighteen  episcopal  cities.^  Most  of 
these  bishoprics  were  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens  or  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  after  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patri- 
arch of  their  own  communion  in  ^atcity,  and  gave  him  three 
sufiragan  bishops,  whose  sees  were  at  Bethlenem,  Hebron, 
and  Lydda.  They  also  re-established  the  ancient  capitals, 
viz.  Caesarea,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Sebaste  or  Samaria; 
Scythopolis,  and  a^rwards  Nazareth,  with  a  suffragan 
bisnop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Mount 
Sinai;  and  for  Bostra,  the  suffragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and 
Beyroot  or  Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia.^ 

3.  Modern  Divisions  of  Palestine  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country. 
The  Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  and  have  divided  it 
into  pachaliks  or  governments.  "  That  of  Acre  or  Akka 
extends  from  Djebail  nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  Gaza  compre 
bends  Jafia  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and,  these  two  being 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nabfous,  Tiberias,  and, 
in  fact,  the  jrreater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of 


considered  as  tributaries  rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  caliph  and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  nis  power,  which  prevents  them  from  declaring 
themselves  independent"' 

«  JoUifTe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1817,  Lond.  1800.  8vo.  p.  108 
The  sketch  of  the  modem  state  of  Jemsalem,  al>ove  given,  has  oeen  arawn 
up,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarlcs,  with  th« 
observations  of  Professor  Carlyle  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  187.) ;  of  M.  Cha  ' 
teaubriand,  made  in  1806  (Travels,  vol  ii.  pp.  53. 83,  84. 179,  180.X  of  All 
Bey,  made  in  1803—1807  (Travels,  voL  ii.  pp.  210—^5.),  of  Capt.  Light, 
made  in  1814  (Travels  in  E^pt,  &c.  pp.  17^187.) ;  and  of  Mr.  Bucking 
ham,  made  in  1816.  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  260—262.)  See  also  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  dec.  voL  ii.  pp.  238— d6a; 
JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  238L  29a,  and  Mr.  Came's 
Letters  from  the  East,  p.  62. 

•  Relandi  Palsestina,  torn.  i.  pp.  204—214. 

•  Abr*g6  dela(9eographie  Sacr6e,  p.  41.  (Paris,  1827. 12mo.) 

1  Modem  Traveller :— Palestine,  p.  6.  In  the  Abr6g6  de  la  Oeograpbie 
Sacree  (pp.  42—44.)  there  is  an  account  of  the  Turkisb  Divisions  of  Pales- 
tine, professing  to  be  drawn  from  a  Turkish  treatise  printed  at  Coostanti- 
noplej  and  somewhat  diflTerent  fh)m  the  divisions  above  noticed  ,*  which 
have  been  preferably  adopted,  because  they  exhibit  the  actual  govemmeni 
of  Palestine,  as  described  by  the  most  recent  travellers. 
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PHTSICAL   aEOOBATBT    OP   THE    H0I.7  LAND. 


CLUUTI,   SlUOira,   iJID   PHTSICAI.  APFEABAKCB   OF   TBI   COOtmtT. 

L  Ctimale.—U.  Sniwnt.— 1.  Sefd^me—i.  mmer. — 3.  J%e  Cold  Seaion,  er  Winter  Sstift'ce.— 4.  Harvtit^-i.  Sunmer. 
8.  TA«  Sal  Seam.~Bannf  Drvir^ni.  JHvrri,  Latei,  WtUi,  and  Ftunleiiu, — Cittern;  and  Paalt  t/  Stletntn.—TV, 
JtRualaim. — V.  Valleg; — VI.  Cave: — VIL  Plain: — TIIL  Detert: — BarTBri  and  Dangcn  af  travelling  m  the  Great 
Deaert  */  Arabia^ 

L  Tbc  soiftce  of  the  Holy  Land  being  divenified  with 
monntains  and  plaina,  its Olihatc  varies  in  dlETerent  places; 
thoagh  io  ecaeral  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly 
counthes.  From  Tripoli  to  Sidon,  the  country  ia  much  colder 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast  Airlher  to  ^e  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  its  seasons  aie  less  regular.  The  Bamo  remark 
applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judtea,  where  the  Tege- 
table  productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in 
the  Ticiniw  of  Gaza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of 
Oaphet  in  Galilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are 
eearcelj  felt  there  during  the  summer ;  Uiough  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  country,  panicularlj  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and 
in  the  plain  of  Jencho,  the  heat  is  intense.*  Gener^ly  speak- 
ing, howerer,  the  atmosphere  is  mild  j  the  summers  are 
commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot :'  mtensely  hot  days, 
however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights  i 
and  these  sudden  Ticissimdes,  which  an  Arab  constitution 
alone  can  endure,  togedier  with  ^ir  consequent  effects  on 
the  human  frame,  veri^  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to 
his  i&ther-4n-law,  i)ial  in  the  day  the  drought  amtttmcd  him, 
andtlufroa  byniM.  (Gen.  xm.  40.)^ 

n.  ^ix  aereral  SE4BONB  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
in  Gen.  viii.  2-2.  viz.  Kcd-tifoe  and  hamat,  cold  and  haa,  lum- 
mtr  and  viijUer  i  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal 
employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical 
wntera,  that  they  adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with 
raferenoe  to  then  rural  work.'  These  divisions  also  exist 
among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.'    A  brief  statement  of  the 
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natural  phenomena  occuning  ii 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  cc 
weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1,  SEii>TTMi,bythe  rabbins  termedjni  (z£Bd),  comprised 
the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month  "nsri,  the  whole  of  Hai- 
chesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chielen,  that  is, 
from  tits  be^nning  of  October  to  the  be^nning  of  December. 
During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  oflen  misty, 
cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close 
of  October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  au- 
tumnal rains  begin  to  fall ;  when  ttiey  usually  ploughed  their 
land,  and  sow^  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gaUiered  the 
latter  grapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days ;  theydo 
not  fell  without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The 
air  at  this  season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot ; 
but  is  much  refreshed  by  cold  in  the  niEht,  which  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  freeze  the  very  heavy  dews  mat  fall.  Towetda 
the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the  rivulets  are 
sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain  much 
water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  leaves  lose  their 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  detlcale 
light  their  files  (Jer.  xxivl.  33.),  which  they  continue,  almost 
to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  fire. 

2.  WiKTeR,  by  the  rahbins  termed  ipvi  (caoner),  included 
the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Ttbeth,  and  tli« 
former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is  from  the  beginninjf  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  combtencement  of 
this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mounlains,  but 
they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts 
as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  tbore  die  horizon.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especial^  on  the  lof^ 
mountains,  wbid  ai<e  now  oorered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  rmmtttiiBtin  eren  &lal ;  the  cold  is  fVeqnently  so 
piercing,  that  peistm*  bom  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  enanra 
"     The  roads  become  slippery,  tmd  travelling  becomes  both 


Eaths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.  xxiii.  lS.)i  and  c 
lOrd,  when  predloting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend 
the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their 
ftighl  might  not  be  in  the  vnnitr.  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,).  The  cold 
hawever  varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  country.  On  high  mountains  (as  we  have  just  re 
:<  i^  ..-h-j; —  1....  !^  .!.„  .,1™;™  of  J    '  '  


the  n 


[)  the  plaii 


Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Patestiiie  i 
experienced  by  the  crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  twelfUi  c 
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tary,  in  all  its  horrors.  Mamr  persons  of  both  sexes  oerished 
in  consequence  of  want  of  focnl,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  heaviness  c{  the  rains,  which  kept  them  wet  for  fonr 
SQCcessive  days.  The  j^ound  was  alternately  deliiged  with 
lain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the  beasts 
of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled 
the  rivers,  or  sank  into  the  bogsy  ground.  So  vehement 
were  the  rains,  storms  of  hail,  and  wmds,  as  to  tear  up  the 
stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry  them  to  a  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the  horses,  and  spoiled 
their  provisions.^ 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and 
•east.  Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  tiiat  discomfited  the 
Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such  also  the  very  grievous  hail 
that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  ix.  18. 
33,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801,*  which 
affords  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  psalmist, 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  ;  who  can  stand  before  his 
coid?  rPsai.  cxlvii.  17.)  The  snow  which  falls  in  Judea 
is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  writer  compsured  to  wool 
(Psal.  cxlvii.l6.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries  which 
are  at  no  ^reat  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in 
fiakes  as  large  as  walnuts :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very 
compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.' 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in 
these  countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is 
perfectly  warm — sometimes  almost  hot — ^in  the  open  air.  At 
such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting 
tmder  the  walls  of  their  dwellings ;  while  the  houses  of  ^e 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways,  wiUi 
benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
Tisitors  there,  and  despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not 
even  the  nearest  relations)  having  further  admission  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.^  These  circumstances  materially 
illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
SO.\^-*ilso,  thou  son  of  man,  the  chilaren  of  thy  people  are  still 
talking  concerning  thee,^  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doobs  of  the 
houses^  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth 
from  the  Lord,  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these 
things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with 
the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  January. 
The  poorer  people,  therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the 
benent  of  the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in 
their  porchways  or  gateways  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  distinguished  from  ^e  rest  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of 
their  winter. 

3.  The  Cold  Season  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins 
termed  np  (kor),  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the 
whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  tihe  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  the  ground  is  frequently  covered 
with  a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  the  weather  is  cold;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  ana  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives;  the  almond  tree  blossoms, 
and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is 
ripe  at  Jericho,  ttiough  but  litUe  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The 
IcBlter  rains  sometimes  begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season, 
swelling  the  rising  crops,  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

»  Harraer's  Observations,  vol,  i.  pp.  36—42. 

•  "  On  the  8th  of  February  commenced  the  most  violent  thunder  and  hail- 
ttorm  ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  nights  inter* 
mtttiogly.  The  hail,  or  rather  the  ice-9t(mes,  were  as  oif  as  large  wiBtlnots. 
The  Gamps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  of  them  two  feet  deep,  which, 
pourine  from  the  mountains,  swept  every  thing  before  it  The  scene  of 
confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  men  being 
unable  to  &ce  the  storm,  or  remain  stiU  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses 
deacriptioa.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  such  a  tempest"  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Umory  of  the  l^tiirii  expedition 
to  Egypt,  voL  i.  p.  8.  8vo.  edit.  Hail-storms  are  so  violent  hi  some  parts  of 
Pwrsta,  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  cattle  hi  the  fleldi.  Kinneir'a  Geo- 
graphic^ Memoir,  p.  158. 

s  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  i.  p.  45.  note. 

•  The  same  nsace  sdU  obtahia  at  Smyrna.  Emersoa'a  Letters  iirom  the 
JBgean,  vol  i.  pp.  96, 97. 

•  In  our  authorized  version,  the  preposltioa  *p  (bok)  la  rendered  against 
ihect  which  is  erroneous,  as  the  context  shows  that  the  Jews  were  talking 
af  or  eoneermn^  the  prophet,  and  so  it  la  properly  render^  in  PaaL 
UyxvU.  3.  Olortoua  things  are  spoken  of  thee.  0  wy  of  OML 

•  Uarmmr's  Observations,  voL  L  pp.  »-^«. 


4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  rabbins  denominated  TXp  TkctsirJ, 
includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar  (or  Zif ), 
^d  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  ot 
April  to  Uie  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  tho 
end  of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In 
the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightfm; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and 
evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  narvest  depends  on  ^e 
duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and 
t|ie  loiter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessaij  to  the  sup- 

Sort  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly 
esired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'  These  rams,  however, 
were  always  chilly  f  Ezra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  ll.\  and 
often  preceded  by  wnirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  tiiat 
raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heavens  blade 
with  clouds  and  wind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  Egypt  the 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explain  Jer. 
viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description, — 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  andwe  are  notsaved,^ 
The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and 
as  whole  villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corres- 
ponding to  and  explanatory  of  the  untemper^  mortar  noticed 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  unfirequently  dissolve  the 
cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground.  To 
these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt  vii.  25—27. 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  t^e  east  as  weH  as  in  the  west : 
they  rise  like  a  man's  hand  (1  Kings  xviii.  44.),  until  the 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents, that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and  sweep  every  thing 
before  them.^  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people,  When  ye  see  the  chad  (THN  Nt^«onr)io  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straightway  ve  say.  There  cometh  a  shower ;  and 
so  IT  IS.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  Summer,  by  the  rabbins  termed  xvp  (kyits),  com- 
prehends the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole  of  Thammuz, 
and  the  former  half  of  Ah,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  Uiat  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  Hot  Season,  by  the  raboins  called  om  (chum),  or 
the  great  heat,  includes  ue  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 
Elui,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the 
chief  part  o?  this  season  ^e  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so 
at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho :  there  is  no  cold^ 
not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in 
the  open  air,  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  the  most 
part  tree  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  dehles  where 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  tiie  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now 
commonly  termed  a  coup-de^-soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  Imve  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kmgs  iv.  19,  20.)  ;*^  and  to 

I  The  following  are  a  few  among  tlie  many  allusions  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  desired.  Deut  zi.  14.  Job  xxix.  23.  Prov.  zvi.  15.  Jer, 
iii.  3.  V.  ai  Hos.  vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zech.  x.  1.  "From  these  bountiful 
showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertiUty  of  every  land  springs :  but  how 
dreadful  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  yeara*  drought,  as  was  in- 
flicted upon  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  ooay  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  summer  the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust ;  so  that  a 
traveller,  ridinc  through  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  in  July  or  August,  wpcUd 
imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert"  (Jowett's  Christian  Resear^hea 
id  Syria,  p.  306.  London.  1825. 8vo.) 

•  Jowett's  Chriatiaa  Researches  ia  the  Mediterranean,  Sec.  p.  144.  Lon- 
don, 1822.  8vo. 

•  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  hb.  iv.  27&— 27'8.), 
and  also  takes  place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena 
attendii^  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  savs,— Every  morning,  "about  nine, 
a  smaU  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  brcxad,  appears  in  the  east,  whirling  vio- 
lently round,  as  if  upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  xenith,  it  first  abates 
its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call 
up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  elouda,having  attained  nearly 
the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  p\  t  me 
always  in  mind  of  Elijah  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Garmel.^  Traveh ,  voL 
V.  p.  336.  8vo. 

*•  The  article  here  is  nnouesdonablyderaonstrative.  See  Bp.  Mi  kfle- 
ton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  S27.  (first  edit.) 

II  Bgmcxit  and  Heyoaan  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  becinninj*  of 
the  eignteenth  century)  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extreme^  hot  mti 
say  that  it  destroyed  several  persons  the  year  before  they  wer«  mt  ire. 
The  army  of  King  Ba](^wia  Iv.  suffered  conaiderably  from  this  drci  n 
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this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  alludes  (Psal. 
czxi.  6.),  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
in  Arabia  (as  well  as  hi  Egypt)  are  singularly  iniurious  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  *'  The  moon 
here  really  strikes  and  affects  the  signt  when  you  sleep  ex- 
posed to  It  much  more  than  the  sun :  indeed,  tne  sight  of  a 
person,  who  should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at  night, 
would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."^ 

From  the  time  of  uanrest,  that  is,  from  Uie  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders, 
f  ProT.  xxvi.  I4  1  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud 
is  seen  early  in  the  morning,  which  disappears  as  me  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon^  (HoSi  yi»  4.  xiii.  3.)  These  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  {npOM  i»uifu) ;  and  to  them 
&e  apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers,  who 
even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
Deut.  xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the 
rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  dis- 
tilled upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very 
appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of 
reneshing  showers ;  but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  dis- 
perse these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  and  shepherd 
IS  cut  off.  The  ^se  teachers  alluded  to,  are  represented  as 
ekud»  i  they  have  the  form  and  office  of  teachers  of  right- 
eoasness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  these  are  ctmds  without  waters 
they  diral  no  refreshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ; 
ana  they  are  carried  abStt  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and 
fleecy  clouds  in  question  are  carried  by  the  winds.' 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months 
of  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding 
with  our  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a 
single  cloud  is  to  be  seen ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  a  copious  dew,  which  m  the  sacred  volume  is 
frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine  ffoodness.  (Compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  tkLeTokanngfroni  above  i^ 
eauivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii.  13.  Job  xxix> 
19.  Mic.  V.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petrca  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as 
to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them :  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant 
moisture,  which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is 
entirely  evaporated.  -What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of 
the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by  many,  to  which  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes!  Tvi.  4.)  Other  references  to  the 
refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  Psal. 
cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.^  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every 
blade  of  ffrass  and  every  spot  of  earUi :  whence  an  active 
and  expeditious  soldiery  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful 
figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however  copious  the  dews 
are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy  plants ;  and 
as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the  flowers 
^e,  every  green  herb  is  dHed  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
nnlete  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.^  To 
this  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  summer,  the 

■tance  near  Tkberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  was  so  anoaallf  great,  that  as 
many  died  by  ttiat  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to 
their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiantic,  of  some  distinctimi  in  the 
eharob  and  in  the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  heat, 
was  carried  in  a  litter,  but  expire  under  Mount  Tabor.^Harmer's  Obser* 
vations,  vol  i.  p.  4. 

s  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is 
ffhren  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bfadden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  vears 
iSai  and  1827.  I'raveU  in  Turkey.  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  197.  196.  The  deadly 
InllueDce  of  the  mooo  is  equally  felt  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus, 
in  Bengal,  meat  hung  up,  If  exposed  to  moooligbt,  wHl  not  take  the  salt,  but 
taints  and  HMils  speegiiy :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat.  If  kept  nrou 
the  ffloonlight,-wiIl  take  salt  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  India,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1806,  p.  754.)  And  st  De- 
nerant  the  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  e<m^de*lunit ;  so  that 
people  walk  oat  at  night  with  ambrellas  or  poraUnea,  Such  Indeed  are 
the  effects  of  the  lunar  rays  upon  fish,  as  to  make  It  part  from  the  bones. 
(From  information  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ISliolt,  mi^onary  at 
Demerara.) 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  iude  12. 

•  8haw*s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  n.  32S.  The  very  he  sty  dews  which  foil  fai  the 
Holy  Land,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  tziivelletf  in  that  ccNin- 
try.  We  shall  adduce  the  testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Maundrell,  travel- 
ling near  Mount  fieruion,  in  the  yeiu'  MS?*  says,  "  We  were  instructed  by 
experience,  what  the  Pnalmist  means'  by  the  aeit  0/  Hemum  (Psal.  cxxxiii. 
ax  owr  t€ni»  being  as  ttet  ^itk  U.atif  it  had  rained  aU  nigki."  (Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77^  Dr.  B.  D,  Clarke,  when  on  his  jourliey 


set  that  the  water  ran  copiousfu  doton  the  tent-pole."  (Travels,  voL  ill.  p. 
368. 8iro.)  Mr.  Came  says,  "  The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some  n^hts, 
•od  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  in  the  moiattg.'*  Letters 
fnm  the  East,  p.  17& 

•lbnB«r*s  Obeeifatiogg,  vol.  1.  p.  6u 
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royal  psalmist  alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season^ 
a  single  spark  Mis  upon  the  grass,  a  confiagration  immediate- 
ly ensues,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  briers  or  thorns, 
low  shrubs  or  woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  Isa. 
ix.  18.  X.  17, 18.  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6. 
and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  face  of  the  country  becomes  en- 
tirely chaufi^ed ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  ano  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted 
into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  ^an  %mth»dlh^  the 
Jhwer  fadtth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)  ;^  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are 
dried  up ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large 
fissures  or  clefts.  These  effects  are  accelerated  if  the  east 
wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which,  being  usually  dry  and 
producing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines  (Job 
XV.  2.  Gen.  xli.  6. 23.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
Jonah  iv.  8.  PsaJ.  ciii.  15,  16.) ;  and  is  particulariy  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tiiis  is 
alluded  to  in  Psla.  xlviii.  7.  and  Exek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people 
of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind  an  east  wind,  tnat 
blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and  soutii. 
The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  Uie  wteek  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome^  was  one  of  these  tempes- 
tuous east  winds,  oytyucc  Tt/fcynto;,  that  drove  every  Uiing  belore 
it.  (Acts  xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  day,  where  they  are  called  Lev(mier$^  the 
term  Jjcwmt  meaning  that  country  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea.^ 

III.  In  consequence  of  the  piintiity  of  showers  in  the  East, 
water  is  an  article  of  g[reat  importuioe  to  Uie  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Jordan  ^at  it  was  tc;e^  watered  every 
where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) ;  and  the  same  advantage  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  Whose  country  was 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams ;  whence  it  is 
not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a./iomf 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  ana  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this 
day  by  the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  empire;,  who  carry  ^Mt 
flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  bless- 
ings of  pasturage  and  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  knowled&^e  of  this  circumstance  will,  per- 
haps, impart  new  force  to  thepi^omises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Tlieir  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high 
places,  they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
heat  smite  them  ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them, 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them,  (Isa.  xlix.  9>-»- 
11.)'    See  also  Rev.  viL  16,  17» 

Although  Rivers  are  fr^uently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  i»  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the 
Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii. 
3.9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  detel^ 
mine  which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v. 
21.)  and  the  Amon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)6 

1.  The  principal  nver  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jor- 
dan or  Yar-Dan,  u  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  vicini^  of  the  litde  city  of  Dan.  Its 
true  source  is  in  two  fountaiiuB  atPaneas  (a  city  better  known 
by  its  subsequent  name  of  Ctesarea  Philijppi),  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus ;  its  apparent  source  flows  tfom  beneath  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.*  Durinjgr  several  hours  of 
its  course,  it  continues  to   be  a  small  and  insignificant 

•  "The  very  affecting  laMgee  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short- 
living  existence  of  man  to  the  decajr  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarceljr 
andersiood  in  this  ebvuittjt  The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  m 
difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  k  can  be  said,  *the  grass  witkerttk.» 
But,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  dmjrma,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  he  will  percehre  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions.  In  May,  aa 
appearance  of  fresh  verdors  and  of  rich  luxuriance  every  where  meets 
ttie  eye ;  the  face  of  nature  Is  adorned  %rith  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb- 
affii  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subseaueivthr, 
how  changed  is  the  entire  scene  1  The  beauty  is  gone ;  the  grass  is  with- 
ered ;  the  flower  is  laded ;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  place  of  a 
delictus  garden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature 
that  the  Bcriptoree  compare  the  fhte  of  man."  Hartley's  Researches  hi 
Greece,  p.  23/. 

«  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbery,  Set,  vol.  H.  pp.  127—133. 
^  lforier*s  Second  Journey  throurii  Persto,  p.  121. 

•  h  a  Hwr  iaat>neea,tbsfs  is  csBsd  a  riser,  as  to  Hab.  iii.  a  where  t!>» 

RftlSsaiclBtaikled.  

•  Ctfit.  trbjr'aaad  Mangto'tTravelataKfypt,^.  pp.  Tgr—Tt^. 
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riyulet^  It  flows  due  south  throng^h  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, interaecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  (it  is  said)  without  minfflingr  with  its  wateif ;  and 
it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Asphiutites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
whieh  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such 
lapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  ^nd  expert  swimmer 
from  swimming  across  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  mues ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are  various.  Dr. 
Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  three 
yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges 
daily  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tuns  of  water.' 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  centunr  after 
him)  found  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  de^  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  count 
Volney  asserts  it  to  be  scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  em- 
boudiure.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham,  who  crossed  it 
in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over  which 
^  Israehtes  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that 
part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
tokorably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste**  It  is 
km  fordable,  being  not  more  than  four  feet  deq>,  with  a 
npid  current.^ 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15. 
Jer.  ]dix.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  when,  the  snows 
being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the  torrents  discharged 
themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  oeginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  could  discern  no  sign  or  prooabili^  of  such  inunda- 
tioBS,  thoudi  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  jrards 
Mow  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks,— the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the 
•eooad,  that  of  its  overflowings.  After  descending  the  outer- 
most bank,  the  traveller  process  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level 
•tnmd,  before  he  comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  with 
Oushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild 
animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has 
made  his  way  through  them.^  In  this  thicket  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this 
fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the 
impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from  the  moeUings  of  Jordan^ 
(Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noti<^,  it  proba- 
cy was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the 
ttones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  Isav 
tmio  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham  :  and  turning  to  the  Kcond  bank,  which 
was  overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been 
coflfered  to  grow  wild  for  ages,  he  added,  and  noiv  abo  the 
oaBt  iff  laid  unio  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  every  tree, 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  iff  hewn  dawn  and  east 
into  thejlre.  (Matt  ui.  9,  10.)  The  passage  of  this  deep  and 
rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavourahle  season, 
wnen  augptnented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  nossible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
8ea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed  ; 
DO  mighty  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case ; 
no  reflux  in  the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
fiisten  to  depreciate  the  miracle.  It  seems,  theretore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed,  to  silence  cavils  respecting  the 
former :  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in  the  presence  ot  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants :  and  it  struck  terror  into  Uie  kings  of 
the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river,  whose 
hearts  melfed,  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more, 
bumue  tf  the  children  of  JsraeL  (Jcsh.  v.  1.)  The  place 
whore  the  Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river, 
is  suj^posed  to  be  the  fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Jwig. 

The  other  Remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are 
the  following : — 

•  Ctme'ff  RecuUectioiM  of  Trmvels  in  Uie  East,  p.  3a  London,  1830.  8vo. 

•  Blww*s  Travels.  toL  li.  pp.  166, 1S7. 

•  BneUiifbam'a  Travels,  p.  31&  «  Three  Weeks  In  Palestine,  p.  90. 

•  MaundreU's  Joorpey,  p.  110.  Dr.  Rfacnichael's  Travels  firain  Moscow 
Is  Constantinople,  In  the  years  1S17, 1818,  p.  I9i.  <I^nd.  IglO.  4to.)  The 
Jocdan  is  annual! j  freoasnted  bv  manjr  thousand  pilsrini%  oblefly  of  the 
fireek  clmreh,  uqiaer  tne  protecUon  of  the  Bfoo801ko:«r  TwrlUMi  foveioor 
of  ierusalefla,  and  a  etions  military  escort  Ibid.  pp.  191, 198;  Bmurdson*s 
rnveK  VOL  U.  p.  3V.  %j's  add  Blaiitle8»^TrtTeIs,  pfk.  am  aaa 


3.  The  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  SiHOR  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  pre- 
sent  called  the  Kardanah),  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  head  olthe  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains 
of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  fsdls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of 
Keilah.o 

4.  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleander 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous 
other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr^l-Zerkah, 
or  the  river  of  Kerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  vil- 
lage of  that  name.' 

5.  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Beeds,  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Cesarea :  it  formerly  sep»« 
rated  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Joah. 
xvii.  8,  9.) 

6.  The  orook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  &lls  mto  the  same 
sea  between  Gaza  and  ^inocorura. 

7.  The  KisHON,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two 
streams ;  one  flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  tbe 
other,  taking  a  westerly  course  throufh  the  plain  of  Jezresl 
or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into  me  Meaiterranean  Sea, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Aero  or  Acre.  Tiiis  is  Uie 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. :  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  impassable.^ 

8*  The  Kkdron,  Kidron,  or  Gedron,  as  it  is  variously 
termed  02  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  i. 
12.  2  Cnron,  xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviu.  1.),  runs 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  heavy  rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but, 
when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity ;' 
its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark  and  turbid,  prol>ably  oe- 
cause  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent  hills;  and,  like 
other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the  filth,  erf* 
which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  ofl^  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in 
later  times,  to  have  been  carried  oflf  by  a  drain  into  the  Ke- 
dron.'o  A3  uo  mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  forded  the  rivera  and  brooks 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  (in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  Gauke  or  Gennesareih,  the 
Lake  Merom,  and  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  both  of  which  are 
termed  m£w,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which 
gives  the  name  of  sea  to  anv  larse  body  of  water. 

1.  T^  SiA  or  Gaulie  Qso  ctuled  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  bordera  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which 
the  JcNrdan  flows,  waa  anciently  called  the  Sea  vf  Ckinnereth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11.)  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.),  from  its 
viciniQr' to  the  town  of  that  name;  afterwards  Gennesar  (1 
Mace.  xi.  67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesarethor 
Gennes&reth  (Luke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  ^lark  vi.  53.) ;  and  also  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  nohn  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Tiberias.  This  capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance  to  that  of  Greneva,  spreads  its  transparent 
waters  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  The  watera  of  the  northern  part  cf 
this  lake  abound  with  fish:  this  circumstance  marks  the 
propriety  of  onr  Lord^s  parable  of  the  ntit  cast  into  the  sea 
(Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.),  which  was  delivered  by  him  from  a 
vessel  near  the  shore.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  most  delicious. 
Tliere  i§  not  much  variety,  but  the  best  sort  is  the  most  com- 
mon ;  it  is  a  species  of  bream,  e(^ual  to  the  finest  perch.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  of  any  description 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  H.  p.  33. 
^  Boddngham's  Travels,  p.  325. 

•  Game's  LeUers,  p.  2S0.  Ricbter's  Pil^rimaires  in  the  E^tjln  1815>- 
1816.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voja^es,  vol  i.  pj;>.  159,  IGO.  London,  1S25.) 

•  lo  like  manner  the  rivers  of  C jpms  (which  idand  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Holj  Jjuad)  are  dry  durinc  the  sammer  months,  and  are  swollen 
inro  torrents  by  sndden  rains.    Dr.  Ctarke'i  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 

i»  L||htlbot's  Chorographical  Century,  (m  Matthew,  ebap.  38.  line. 
(WorkSjVol,  i.n.  80.) 

>t  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modem  mhabitants,  who  reside  ki 
its  vkln^,  "  who,  like  the  eariiest  onea,  call  their  water  a  sea,  and  re^on 
H  and  the  Dead  Sot  to  the  sooth  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  exespC 
tha  great  ocean.'*    Bncklngham's  Travels,  p .  471. 
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on  the  lake  at  present ;  and  the  fish  are  caught,  partly  hy  the 
fishermen  going  into  the  water,  np  to  their  waist,  and  throw- 
ing in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  from  the 
beach  :  a  method  which  must  yield  a  yery  small  quantity, 
compared  to  what  they  would  get  with  boats.* 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six 
miles  in  breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  eomitry  gives  his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention, 
says  that  ^*  its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  yery  agreeable 
for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other 
fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  na- 
ture, when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water : 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it 
by  setting  it  in  the  sun,  m  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
'rhere  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan.'*' 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus's  description  is  attested  by  two 
learned  and  acute  modem  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  ^  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same, 
the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands, 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are 
still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  ihe  lake  abounds 
with  great  numbers  of  nsh  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The 
appeiuranee  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,'*  Mr. 
Buckingham  states,  *^  is  still  grand ;  its  greatest  length  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fitteen  miles;  and  its 
breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  east  of  dulness  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found."* 

Dr.  Clarke,  b^  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years 
before  Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and 
finer  than  our  Cur^ieriand  and  Westmorland  lakes,  although 
it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  s^endous  features  of  Xoch  Lo- 
mond in  Scotland :  like  our  Windermere,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 
37.)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  <^  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by 
contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  ot  a  hum- 
cane  from  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  hk&  from  ^e 
mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  rais^ :  this  ^  small 
vessels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  "  The 
wind,"  says  he,  *^  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when,  in  one 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  stonn,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  34— 
26.)  These  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length 
of  time. — Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets 
at  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the  impression  of 
a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian  pil- 
ffrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  mgnity  unparal- 
leled by  any  similar  scenery.^  When  not  agitated  by  tem- 
pests, the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  Uie  purest  crys^, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

3,  The  W^ATERS  OF  Mkrom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7., 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
mochonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  modem  name  is  Houle.  Ac* 
cording  to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty 
furlongs  in  length ;  and  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called 
Daphne,^  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it.    Tliough  its 

1  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  by  Captains  Irb/  and  Mansles,  p.  295.  Madden's 
Trarels  in  Turkey,  Ajc.  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  Bee  abo  Game's  Letters  from  the  Rast, 
pp.  254—963.  Ricbter's  PUgrimafcea  in  the  East  (Cabinet  of  Foreign 
Voyafesy  toL  i.  p.  157.) 

•  JosepbQf  de  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iii.  e.  la  f  7.  Pritil  Introd.  in  Nov. 
Test  p.  603. 

•  Buckinzham's  Travels,  pp.  470,  471.  Hr.  Jowett's  estimate  nearly 
coincides  witfa  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  175.x  "9  also  does  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Tntvela  in  the  Holy  Land 
ToL  iL  pp.  13,  14, 3d  edition.) 

«  Pr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  pp.  909,  210.  22S.  BocUaglnun's  Travels, 
pp.  #0Bi.  471. 

•  De  Bell.  Jud.  Hb.  |v.  c  L  S  L  Reland  conieetures  that,  Ibr  JDapAne, 
in  this  passage  of  Josephus,  we  ought  to  read  Asn,  as  there  Is  no  mention 


waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake  derives  no  small  interest 
from  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  by  the 
prophets,^ 

3.  The  Lakk  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
been  celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by 
Josephus,  and  several  profane  authors.'  It  was  anciently 
called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii,  17. 
iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  where  once  flourished  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain ; — ^the  S^  &a 
(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  5.)  from  the  extremely  saline,  and 
bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  ea^ioard  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3.)--and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.), 
from  its  situation  reladvely  to  Judaea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  AtiphaUitea^  from  the 
abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  by  Jerome,  the  Dead 
Sea^  that  is,  the  Bituminous  Lake,  from  ancient  traditions, 
erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no  living  crea- 
ture can  exist  in  its  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters, 
which,  though  they  lo^  remarkaSly  clear  and  pure,  are  in 
the  highest  ae?ree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  tne  extreme, 
and  ofsuch  a  degree  of  sjiecific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.^  The  acrid  saltness 
of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea;  and  the 
land,  which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated 
with  that  saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a 
few  stunted  thorns,  which  wear  the  brown  gm  of  ^  desert 
To  this  eireumstance  Moses  alludes  in  Dent.  xxix.  33«-— 71le 
whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone  and  salt"'  The  air  itself, 
which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  is 
fatsd  to  vegetation:  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
•reigrns  around  the  lakeJ^'  Here  formerly  stood  tne  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven;  to  this  destrue- 
tion  there  are  numerous  all.usions  in  the  Scriptures,  as  dis* 
playing  most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness  of  the 
divine  anger  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitendy 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  Twhich  has  never  been  navigslad 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed)  from  the  spot  where  the 
Jordan  discharges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes 

of  any  place  called  Daphne  tn  thb  yieinitj.  and  Daphne  near  Antioeh  vnm 
&r  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom.    Paiestina,  torn,  i  p.  263. 

*  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East.  p.  39. 

«  Josephas  de  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  iv.  e.g.  f  4. ;  Plinj,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  v.  c  16j 
Tadtua,  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  6. :  Justin,  lib.  xxzvL  c.  3. ;  Strabo,  lib.  zri.  pp.  1087, 
1038.  edit.  Oxon. 

*  Irbj's  and  Bfanzles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  ScleniBe, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,  voL  viii.  p.  164.  An  analysis  of  the  water  ot  the 
Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which  had  been  brought  to  England  bv  Bir.  Oorden 
of  Clunie,  at  the  requeM  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  eondueted  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  gave  the  following  results :— This  water  is  perfectly  transparent! 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels.— ns  tasfib 
is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent.— The  appiieatkm  of  tMUror  re> 
agents  proves  that  it  contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  tt 
no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  It  appear  to  be  saturated  with  marfale  salt  6r 
muriate  of  soda.— On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  water, 
tbev  were  found  to  hold  in  swution  the  following  substances,  and  in  tlM 
under-mentioned  proportions  :— 

Salts.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  lime 5,88gr^nt  3,89grafai8. 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15.37      "  8,61 

Muriateofsoda 15,54      "  7,15 

Selenite 0,08      "  


36,87 


18»65 


And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  graini  of  tht 
iprater  would  be : — 

Orafais. 

Muriate  of  lime 3,920 

Muriate  of  magneaia 10^216 

Muriate  of  soda 10(360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0^064 

21^580 

Philosopbical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  VBpft 
part  ii.  no,  296—312.  Another  analysis,  msde  by  the  eminent  Freufch 
chemist,  M.  Gay-Lussae  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Qaartei^ 
Journal  of  Science,  4cc.  voL  viii.  p.  165.)  ^*  Hence  it  appewn  that  the  Deed 
Sea  water  now  contains  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  suppoead  la 
a  state  of  perfect  desiccation :  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  tempeiiture 
of  180  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount  to  fortf-ome  f^ 
cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  tot  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Deed  Bee  than  this  Aimialiea,  we 
can  oxAf  pity  the  miserabie  state  of  ineredolity  tondrich  he  ie  redoeedi 
and  commit  him  to  the  influenceaof  that  Psiwer  wWcb  een  cense  the  'wil> 
demees  to  blossom  as  the  reecL*  and  flrein  *slasee  ritfae  up  chttdieM  anto 
A  braham.' "    Eclectic  Review  ror  1809,  vol.  ▼.  part  i  p.  134. 

•  In  the  ^inity  of  this  see  Oqitdaelrby  eadMtt^ee  eoUeeted  hftaee 
of  nltn  and  fine  eolphar,  from  the  rise  of  aautaws  tooiat  of  <^  <s»U  ^mti 
e«g,  which  had  been  brottriM  down  from  the  MirNnBdisi  eliflb  by  the  t^ 
Treveie  in  VfXBl,  Ac.  p.  4w. 

>«  Volne^'rnmlsta  Egypt  and  iljrria,  vol.  I.  p.  266.  Svo.  M ediL;  Wk- 
ner'sTour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  U.  p.  287.  « 
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a  south-easterly  direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  e^st.  Its  sur- 
hce  is  f^neraUy  unnifHed,  from  the  hollow  of  the  basin  in 
which  it  lies,  scarcely  admitting  the  free  passage  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  breeze ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same  reason, 
•abject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration^  The  ex- 
panse of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six  miles ;  tiiough  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eight  miles.^  These  mountains  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  granite,  and  those  other  rocks,  which 
(according  to  the  Wemerian  system  of  geologr)  characterize 
the  oldest  or  primitive  formation.  It  is  proBable  that  this 
region,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  immense  vol- 
canoes, the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  more  especially  on  the  lake 
itself,  on  Uie  shores  of  which  bitumen,  lava,  and  pumice 
stones  continue  to  be  thrown  by  the  waves.'  As  the  Dead 
SeiA  advances  towards  the  south,  it  evidently  increases  in 
breadth.^  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.  But  Dr«  Shaw 
and  other  modem  travellers,  who  appear  to  hqve  ascertained 
its  dimensions  with  accuracy,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be 
about  seventy-two  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  to 
be  nearly  nineteen.^  A  profound  silence,  awful  as  death, 
hangs  over  the  lake :  not  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  on  its  surface  | 
and  ^  its  desolate  though  majestic  features  are  well  suited  to 
the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."^ 

4«  The  Great  S^a,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  6.  and 
dsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
so  called  by  way  of  eminence :  in  Exod.  xxii.  31.  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  the  Philistines,  because  tiieir  country  bordered  on 
its  shores. 

6.  The  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.'' 

besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Fountains  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
anciently  have  given  rise  to  strife  and  contention.^  (Gren. 
xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  foimtains 
and  wells  are  the  JFountain  or  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  Jacobus  Well, 

1.  SiLOAM  was  a  fountain  under  the  v^lls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  the  FuUer^s 
Fountain  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
1  Kmgs  i.  9.),  and  also  t\^e  aiJion.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  The 
spring  issues  from  a  rock*  ^4  runs  in  a  suent  stream,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  (viii.  6.)    The  modem 

•  Bncklngham*«  Travels  in  Palestloe.p,  293,  ,  ..    . 

•  '*  The  inoantaios  on  the  Judaeai)  side  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian, and  also  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  latter  chain,  at  iU  aoathem  eztre- 
initT,  is  said  to  consist  of  darlc  gr^jte,  and  of  various  colours.  The  hills, 
wmch  braAch  off  from  the  western  ena,  are  composed  entirelj  of  white 
ehalic :  bitumen  abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  is  im)  outlet 
to  this  lake,  though  the  Jordan  flows  info  it,  as  did  formerlv  the  Kedron, 
and  the  Amon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  an^ 
visible  increase  or  decrease  of  its  waters.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
finds  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  tltat  there  is  a  con- 
siderable auction  in  the  plain  which  forms  its  western  boimdary."  (Game's 
Letters,  pp.  317,  318.)  But  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  which  is  evaporated.  (See  Dr.  Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157, 158.)  .    ..  «      «, 

•  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.  I.  pp.  281,  282.  Travels  of  All  Bey  (M. 
BadhiaX  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  443.  44a  RusseU's 
Palestine,  p.  412. 

•  Jolliflre's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  113.  ^       .  ,    ^  ... 

»  Shaw's  Ti-avels,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Mr.  Came,  however,  who  visited  the 
Dead  Sea  in  1829,  estimates  its  length  to  be  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  gene- 
ral breadtl)  eight.  On  his  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lav  like 
lead,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  "  Whoever,"  says  this  intelligent 
traf  eUer,  "has  seen  the  Dead  Sea,  will  ever  aAer  have  its  aspect  itnoressed 
upon  his  memory ;  it  is,  in  trnth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.  The  pre- 
cimeesk  lii  genetral,  descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and  00  account  of  their 
heifbt  It  is  seldom  agiuted  b?  the  winds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  an? 
fhMNML  sftve  that  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread. 
2fo  uopfeasaot  effluvia  are  perceptible  round  it,  and  bircn  are  seen  ocea- 

sieoallj  ivfuf  across A  few  inches  beneath  the  surftce  of  the  m  d  are 

liMiod  those  black  sulphureous  stones,  out  of  which  crosses  are  made, 
and  told  to  the  pilgrims.  The  water  has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which 
tim  of  salt  ptedouiinates ;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the 
si«rfaee  of  some  of  the  rocks."    letters  from  the  Bast,  pp.  316, 317. 

•  fw  an  account  and  refutation  of  the  ancient  traditTons  cooGeminf  the 
Uevl  «ea,  see  Ur.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  iv.  pp.  400-406. 8vo.  A  compre- 
hMslTO  digest  of  nearly  all  tliat  has  been  written  coneemmg  this  sea  wiU 
b«fctt««HntheModemTraveUer,  Palestine,  pp.  204-®!. 

^  Am  Um  article  Rxd  Ssa,  in  the  Historical  and  Qeognqphieal  Index, 

1nri*s  * 

•  When  Os^.  Light  descended  in  1814,  into  the  beautiful  ptaia  of  8«|iliora, 
«>r  aephounr,  at  a  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  he  aawm  Iha  eeatre  a 
baad  of  berdsnaco,  ormed  with  muskets,  waterhig  their  cattle  in  «  sufe 
siooe  reservoir.  With  them  be  was  obliged  to  have  aaaltafcalloa  before 
ther  wouU  permit  him  to  water  his  hotae.  without  pajing  Sx  tlM.pcinrilege. 
TiwaU,p.  196.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  68. 


descent  to  this  fountain  is  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  steps.  Being 
defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously  cool,  ana  dear  as 
crystal :  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  discharge 
ing  its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse;  at  others,  re> 
taming  and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or 
rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  the 
spring.  They  are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  fonnerly.' 
Anciently,  its  waters  were  conducted  into  the  two  large  resep- 
Yoirs  or  pools,  already  noticed  in  page  21.  Modem  travel* 
lers  relate  that  people  still  bathe  tiieir  eyes  with  the  waters 
of  this  fountain,  in  memory  of  Uie  miracle  performed  on  ^e 
man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient 
Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles :  an  account  of  this  cere- 
mony will  be  found  in  Part  III.  chap.  iy.  $  yii.  of  this 
volume. 

2.  Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Sechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present 
Napolose :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew 
the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  yisited  by  pilgrims  of  alleges, 
but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Sa-^ 
viour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 'o    (John  iv.  5—30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travel- 
lers are  careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river, 
fountain,  or  welk  this  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  halt- 
ing with  his  family  at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.);  for 
the  Israelites  assemblinff  their  forces  near  the  fountains  of 
Jezreel  (^  Sam.  xxix.  1.),  as  the  Celebrated  Moslem  warrior 
Saladin  afterwards  did ;"  and  for  David's  men  that  were  un- 
able to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor. 
( 1  Sam.  XXX.  21 .)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  15.,  were 
furnished  with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  re- 
fresh the  fainting  traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contri- 
vances for  supplying  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  this  day  found  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in 
the  EastJ2  In  Eccl.  xii.  6.  Solomon  alludes  to  a  wheel  as 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water.*^  Great  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  anciently  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to 
prevent  ^e  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by 
placing  a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2— nB.)  after  the 
requisite  supply  had  been  drawn  up ;  or  by  locking  them  up, 
which  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well, 
of  which  Rachel,  perhaps,  kept  the  key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6. 9.) 
The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  in 
the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4.),  and 
also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the 
Scythians,  in  their  retreat  before  the  Persians,  under  Darius, 
filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their  way  :^* 
and  Arsaces  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up, 
upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus  from  Ecbatana;  while  the 
latter,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  consequence  to  himself 
and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
away  Uie  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  ser- 

•  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34. 36.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
the  fountain  of  tSiloam  ia  1816,  describes  it  as  a  dirty,  litUe  brook ;  which 
even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignificant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  188.    Bee  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

10  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  pp.  27&— 280.  Some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  tiiat  Jacob's  well  was  onl/  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  raiu 
water :  but  the  whole  pf  the  surroundmg  scenery  confirms  the  evange- 
list's narrative,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  well.  Such  cisterns,  indeed,  are 
common  in  the  oriental  deseru  to  tl^is  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conve- 
niences of  this  kiuti,  uiade  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelite^  in  the 
valley  of  B;ica,  to  facilitate  their  going  up  10  Jerusalem,  that  the  Psalmist 
refers  (ixxziv.  6, 7.)  where  he  speaks  of  eoing  from  strength  to  stredirth 
till  they  appeared  In  Zion.    Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  Ii.  p.  181.    To 

Erevent  iM:cidents  by  the  owners  of  Kuch  eistemsleaviitf  them  uncovered, 
loses  enacted  various  regulaiions.    See  ExihI.  xja.  33, 34. 

n  Harmer's  Ob.servations,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jemaa* 
lem,  in  the  close  of  the  twelilli  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  «t  a 
founiain  between  Nazareth  and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

*•  In  the  vilh^es  of  Etiiiopi^  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury  frequcnthr 
met  with  huts  by  the  road-side.containinglarge  jars  of  water  for  traveBeri. 
When  there  is  no  hut,  the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree. 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  35.  _       .  ,     .  .   . 

t»  In  Smyrna  and  many  other  places  In  the  Sast,  a  large  wheel  Is  fixed 
over  the  mouth  of  a  well  ip  a  vertical  position :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of 
pitchers  is  auached  In  such  a  manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revohitfon, 
which  is  effected  by  a  horse,  they  are  cpntiouallj  descending  and  fiUiog, 
and  asceodinjE  and  discharging  themselves.  (Hartley's  Researches  in 
Oreecs,  PP  %  236.)  In  the  Russian  GoyemfxieBt  of  Iver,  Dr.  Henderson 
was  struok  with  the  npmber  of  wells  which  he  saw,  over  each  of  wbieb  Is 
built  a  large  wooden  apparatus,  consisting  chieHy  of  a  windows,  with  a  wheel 
about  six  feet'  In  diameter,  which  is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
the  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bucket  He  is  of  opinion  thjOit  is  obviously  to 
a  macUne'of  t^is  kind  that  Solomon  refers  tai  his  highly  llj^rfitfve  pictorf 
ofokiage.    Biblical  Researches,  p.  32 

<«  Hei«doti)s,  li^.  hr.  c.  ^.  torn.  L  p.  SiO.    Ojcon.  180^. 
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noe.>  Wells  and  foantains  were  also  luikiiig  places  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accnstomed  to  lie  in 
ambush  at  them  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  songr.  (Judg.  y.  11.)  The  Crusaders  suffered  much 
from  the  iSracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  mah* 
ner;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the 
water  of  which  is  received  into  a  liurge  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  we  krub, 
that  is,  Drink  and  away^  from  the  danger  which  they  incur 
of  meeting  with  assassins  there.' 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women, 
psrticularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  fromUie 
wells,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  at  which  times  they 

S>  forth  adorned  with  their  trinkets.  This  will  account  for 
ebecea's  fetching  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.^,  and  will  further 
prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Abraham's  servant 
presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had 
oefore  on  ner  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47.)' 

3.  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  rams  fall  only  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  constructed  Cisterns, 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  both  in  cities  and  in  private  houses. 
Allusions  to  the  latter  occur  in  2  Kinss  xvii.  31.  Prov.  v.  15. 
and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.     Uzziah  king  ofJudah  cut  out  many  cis- 
terns (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.    Cis- 
terns of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day, -in  Palestine. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three 
capacious  pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools. 
They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long  square,  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  plaster  in  trie  inside,  and  supported  by  abutments : 
the  worlcmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.    They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  smaU  valley ;  and,  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  one  falls  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other.    That  on  the  west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long;  the  second  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  third, 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.    The  breadth  of  them 
all  is  nearly  the  same,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
The  fountams  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of  water ;  which  they 
discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Bk>tii  fountains  and  aqueduct  are /Said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.^ 

IV.  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  INIediterranean  or 
Great  Soa  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  Mountains 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  oi  Gilead :  those  which  are  either  within  the  limits,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in 
p.  19.  $upra» 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is 
a  long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  summits  c^  which 
fossilized  antediluvian  fishes  were  formerly  discovered  ;^  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the 

>  Polybitu,  lib.  x.  c.29.  torn.  iii.  p.  263.  edit.  Schwel^aeoser. 

*  Banner's  t)bservarion8,  to).  n\,  p-  409.  8haw*8  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  63. 
6vo.  Borckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Ore.  p.  S27.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
■topped  at  some  wells  of  fresh  water,  where  the/  found  %  great  assem* 
blag e  of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  who  appeared  to  iitop  all  passengers. 
They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of  those  gentle- 
men :  and  presently  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  nte  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  tltfir  arms ;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way 
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toElAxish,  surveying  their  baggage  "with  the  most  thieving  inqnisltive- 

"c.  pp.  ITS,  I 
•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  L  pp.  198, 199.  vol.  il.  pp.  195. 184. 198.  vol  Hi. 
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Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  pp 

mer's  Observations,  vol.  L 
p.  401.  "  In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,'*  says  Dr.  Clarke, '^appeared  one  of  those 
loimrains,  which,  from  time  immemorwl,  have  been  the  tisldiurplaceofcarap 
vans,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contentian  and  bloodshed.  Tho  women  of 
Nasareth  were  passing  to  and  from  the  town, with  pitchers  upon  their  beads. 
We  stopped  to  view  the  grotip  of  camels  with  their  drivers,  who  were 
Ihare  rejKMinf ;  and  calling  to  mind  Uie  manners  of  the  most  remote  agea, 
w«  rctfewed  tne  solicitations  of  Abraham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the 
wen  of  Nahor.  Oen.  xxiv.  17."  CTravels,  vol.  iv.  p.  166.)  A  similar 
custom  was  observed  by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (vol.  vi 
np.  162, 153.)  Andby  Mr.  Emerson.  (Letters  from  the  JBgean,  voL  ii.  p.  46.) 
At  (Sana  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  it  pp.  3, 4.X  and  also 
Mr.  Came,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone  waterinii^-pots  on 
their  heads  as  they  returned  from  the  well.  (Letters  from  the  ESast,  p.  263.) 
Id  Bencal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and 
rivers  to  fetch  w^er.  Companies  of  four,  sb^  ten,  or  more,  may  ne  seen  in 
every  town,  daily,  f oing  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their 
Hides.  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  dec.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  \l  p.  816.) 
In  the  islaml  of  Gosa,  which  Is  eighteen  mftea  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowett  says, 
that  the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  cany  their  empty 
iiitchers  horizontally  on  their  heads,  with  the  month  lookiog  bacicwards. 
(Missfonary  Kefister  for  1818,  p.  297.)    fthr  not  this  Olottrate  ier.  zlv.  8.1 

♦  Dr.  Richardaon'a  TraveliL  vol  11.  pp.  879,  880. 

•  9e«  the  authorities  in  Reiand's  Pafsstbia,  tom.  i.  p.  asi. 


vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  fcrming  the  extreme 
northern  boimdary  of  the  Holy  Land.  AnclenUy,  it  abounded 
with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  descriptions,  m>m  wid^  dMi 
most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  extracted.^ 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  paraiTel  io 
each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  Known  By  tbrn 
name  of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  iidqfi  oj  tlo 
appellation  of  Anti-Libanns :  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make 
this  distinction  of  names,  denominating  hoih  sumfisits  1^  the 
common  name  of  Lebanon.    These  mountains  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.    CHr  ibe 
loftiest  summit  of  all.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  anew  Ifiyg^ 
not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it  during  the  summer  npoA  the 
tops  ot  very  elevated  mountains,  but  investing  all  die  higher 
part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooUi  velvet-like  appeal^ 
ance  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep— «  sink- 
ing spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking' 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma^ 
ment  to  be  on  fire.'    These  mountains  are  by  no  meana  bar^ 
ren,  but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated,  ana  well  peopled ; 
their  summits  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive 
plains,  in  which  are  sown  corn,  and  all  lands  of  pnlse.   They 
are  watered  by  numerous  cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  Sil  sides  a  nesh^ 
ness  and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  rc^ons.    To 
these  Solomon  has  a  beantiful  allusion.  (Songiv.  15,) '  Vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive«  and  fig  tiees  ant 
also  cultivated  on  terraces  foimed  by  walls,  which  saffport 
the  earth  fn^m  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  die 
sides  of  the  acclivities.^    The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of 
the  hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and 
produces  abundance  of  com,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  muek 
celebrated  in  the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Ho8» 
xiv.  7.)    Lebanon  was  anciemly  celebrated  for  its  stately 
cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times  ;^ 
they  grow  among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  %err  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.   Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  iicA 
These  trees  form  a  little  grove  by  themselvee,  as  if  phtat^ 
by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow  amid  rocky  emiaences  all 
around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
which  forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.    The  number  of 
the  largest  trees  has  varied  at  different  times.    To  omit  the 
var3ring  numbers  stated  by  the  earlier  travellers  :— Uie  Rev, 
Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in  1^6) 
reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth, 
and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  in  tiie 
boughs.    The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burekbardt,. 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven. or 
twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.     Mr.  Buckingham,  tir 
1816,  computed  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
twenty  of  which  were  very  large."    In  1817-18  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  stated  that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of 
them,  not  one  of  which  had  much  merit  either  for  dimensions 
or  beauty ;  the  largest  among  them  appearing  to  be  the  junc^ 
tion  of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree."     Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1818,  stated  the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven.^^    The 
oldest  trees  were  distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  otners  were  lower:  the  trunks  of  tihie  old  treee 
were  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  otlier  persons 
who  have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  far  hack! 
as  1640.    The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  gray  tint)  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.i*    These  cedM^ 
were  the  resort  of  eagles  (Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;  as  the  Voiif.$m^ 

•  7%e  heighta  ^  ODoaava  Lebanon  are  eulogized  by  Muaaena  :-~A«^mw 
>of  vToc  •»<  irrt^vy'trv*.    Good's  Sacred  Idyla^  p.  122. 
1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travela,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  202. 
«  Uf  hf  8  Travela,  p.  219. 

•  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  viaited  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S13,  aava, 
that  the  once  celebrated  cecfatra  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  one  partlcoUr 
spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears  the  nameof  Libaooa,  and 
that  in  so  scan^  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred.  Journey 
throuctt  Aaia  Minor,  dec.  p.  172.  8va  1818. 

>•  Bucklngbam'a  Travels  aipoog  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475, 476. 

>>  Irby's  and  Biangles'  Travels,  pp.  909,  2ia 

&•  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  191.  la  Jmae,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Moot 
Liban,  p.  S^l    See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  612,  613. 

••  IlOT«khank*8  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Poly  land, pp.  20, 2L  *     "' ^ 
1822. 4to. 
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mits  of  the  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other 
hmts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.),  which  used  to  descend  and 
Wprise  tne  unwary  traveller.  But  instead  of  these,  the  tra- 
yeller  may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer  issue  from 
lus  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
^  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  al- 
Ijodes  in  Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was 
diiven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was 
wandering  among  these  mountains.  Finally,  Mr.  Carne,  in 
1825^  states  that  the  forests,  the  cedar  trees,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  to  make  way 
&r  innumerable  plantations  of  vines.^ 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of 
thft  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow, 
wbich  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xvui.  14.); 
a  practice^  which  has  obtained  in  the  east  to  the  present  day. 
Its  rock  is  primitive  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandy 
slate  upon  Uie  higher  P^i^ :  it  affords  good  pasturage  in 
many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their  cattle,  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is  quite 
barren.^  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  Hermon  ;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  ;  and  by 
the  Amorites,  Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9.) :  it  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Very  copious  dews 
fid)  here,^  as  they  also  did  m  the  days  of  the  Psalmist.  (See 
PmI.  cxxxiii.  3^5  ^^  Deut.  iv.  48.  this  mountain  is  called 
$ion,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  contraction,  or 
a  faol^  reading  for  Sirion :  but  Bishop  Pococke  thinks  it 
probable  that  Hermon  was  the  name  oi  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  had  the  name  of 
Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some 
interpreters  have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.,  where 
Mount  Sion  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and 
is  generally  understood  to^be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  mifes  distant.  According  to  the 
bishop's  supposition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  Hermon 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared  in  every 
respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  heaa  that  ran  down 
unw  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  heard,  and  went  dawn  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.),  and  that  both  of  them, 
in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  wnicn  diffuse  themselves  throu^out 
the  whole  society.* 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  offer  a 
grand  and  magnificent  prospect  to  the  beholder;  from  which 
many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by  the  sacred  writers. 
(See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  was  justly 
considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  "  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of 
his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
subdued  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  re- 
sistance of  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  he  says.  By  the  multi- 
tude of  my  chariots  have  I  come  to  tlie  height  of  the  mountains^ 
to  the  siaes  of  Lebanon  /  and  1  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars 
thereof  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof;  and  I  will  enter  into 
the  height  of  his  borda;  and  the  forest  of  his  CarmeL  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much 
labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
steps,  which  no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and 
sure-footed  mule  can  tread,  that  haugh^  monarch  vaunted 
he  could  perform  Vith  horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots."** 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lebanon  af- 
fordea  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers,  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.^ 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea : 
it  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 
and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending 
in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or 
Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone, 
with  flmts  imbedded  in  it.  On  the  east  is  a  fine  plain  watered 

&  LeUers  from  the  East,  p.  411. 

•  Ilarmer's  Observarions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  ljQ7. 

«  Biirckhardt'B  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  H0I7  Land,  pp.  20^  21. 
4  Maundrell,  p.  77. 

•  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  voL  ii.  part  i.  pp.  74,  7E.  1^.  Po- 
coeke'8  explanation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  395. 

•  Paxtioa's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  131    First  ecBtioo. 

1  QWcm  Annal.  lib.  ziv.  p.  91.     Procopios  de  BelL  Pers.  lib  13. 

lib.  ii.  c.  16. 19.  cHed  in  Reland's  Palantina,  torn,  i  p.  322. 


by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  tlie  west  a  narrower  plain  de- 
scending to  the  sea.  Its  greate.«^t  height  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  feet.^  The  summits  of  this  mountain  aie 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees ;  and,  among 
brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found, 
proving  that  industry  had  formerly  been  employed  on  ^s 
ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  ot  fountains  and 
rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  01  the  east.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particularly  on 
the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  caJled  the  school  <^ 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
On  the  summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  says,  that  the  pro- 
phet stood  when  he  prsyed  for  rain,  and  beheld  tlie  cloud 
arise  out  of  the  sea  :^  and  on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave, 
to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's  prophets,  when  celestial 
fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii.  19—40.) 
Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill  only 
distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
faithful  prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole 
district,  which  afforded  the  richest  pasture ;  and  shepherds 
witii  their  flocks  are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes, 
which  at  present  afford  as  rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  in  the 
days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous  herds  on  Carmel.»o  This 
was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah  Txxxv.  2.)  opposes 
to  the  barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  {\,  2.)  as  the 
habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression  jorest  of  Us 
Carmel  f  2  Kings  xix.  23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
aboundeci  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the 
border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic 
df  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inacces- 
sibility, must  oe  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos.  (ix.  2, 3.) 
There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Joshua  XV.  55.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon:  the  sides 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  brushwood,  except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Debo- 
rah, he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discomfited 
the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed 
to  be  nearly  one  mile  in  neight;  to  a  person  standing  at  its 
foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a  point;  but  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  lengtti,  covert  with 
a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  eastern 
side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches, 
grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  ot  some  antiquity, 
and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  works  ot  a  very  remote  age." 
The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightM 
and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  op  Engedda 
AND  Samaria;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off*,  appears 
Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,^*  where  Christ 
delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  mi- 
raculously fed  in  its  vicinity),  and  the  Mountains  of  G^lboa 
so  fatal  to  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives 
Djebel  Gilbo,  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lenffthened  ridge, 
rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  Uie 
sea;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Utter 
solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which  afford  no 
dwelling  places  for  men,  except  for  the  wandering  shepherd, 
whose  search  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  little 
withered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  different 
places,  constitute  Uie  whole  produce  of  tne  mountains  of 
trilboa."   The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  clearly  discovered  towards 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119.  120.  Mr.  Rae  Wilson, 
however,  estimates  its  height  at  two  thousand  feet  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

>  Scholz's  Travels  in  Egypt,  dec.  cited  in  the  Brit  Crit  and  TheoL  Re- 
view, voL  i.  p.  372.    Gamers  LeUers,  p.  249. 

10  Game's  Recollection»  of  the  Ea^  p.  43. 

"  JoUiffe*8  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  140.  Buckingham's  Travels  fn 
Palestine,  p.  104.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  334.  The  vignette 
of  this  mountain  in  p.  23.  is  copied  from  Dr.  £.  D.  Glarke*s  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  234.  It  represents  the  mountain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezreei 
or  Esdraelon. 

i«  This  hiU  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
The  proflpect  from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  contafninc 
scatterea  rains,  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Wflaon's  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  343.    (Lcmdoii,  1822, 8vo.) 

t>  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  Ii.  p.  426.  Game's  Recollections  of  the 
East,  p.  19.    (Ixmdon,  1830,  ^o.) 
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the  north-east,  tenninated  hy  the  snow-capped  Hennon.i  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Tahor  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by 
ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration.'  TMatt  xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2 — ^9.) 
Daring  tiie  greater  part  ox  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  co- 
▼ered  m  the  mormng  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse 
towards  mtd-day.  Mount  Carmel  is  to  the  south-west,  and 
conceals  the  Mediterranean  from  view:  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  moimtain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spreads  itself. 

4.  The  MouinrAiNS  of  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains 
OF  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Jubah.  The  sou 
of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  which  approach  the  reckon  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.^  The  most 
elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  oe  the  same 
^at  vras  anciently  called  the  Bock  ofAtmmon  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47.),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Quarantania^  and 
is  supp<ffied  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion. (Matt  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell,'  as  situ- 
ated in  a  mountainous  desert,  and  being  a  most  miserably 
dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  higti  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
Smes  vnritten  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  TDeut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4. 12. 
Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  separated  nrom  each  other  merely  by 
an  intervening  vaUey :  they  are  situate,  tiie  former  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of  Judah  there  are 
numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  the  cave  of  AduUam,  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 2. — ^^  There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the 
lof^,  craggy,  and  barren  aspect  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  espe- 
cially as  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath, 
where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napolose]  appears  to  be  em- 
bedded on  either  side  in  green  gardens  ana  extensive  olive 
grounds, — ^rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened  periods 
of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  eacn  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."^ 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  northern  part  of  them,  known 
by  tiie  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,^ 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattie  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to 
which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See, 
among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal.  xxiL  12.  ana 
Ixviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.)  The 
hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead,  appears 
fi^>m  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  oriental 

S»t,  which  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
e  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  emploved  in  modem  times 
for  &e  manufacture  of  muffs,  llie  middu  part  of  this  moun- 
tainous range,  in  a  stricter  sense,  viras  termed  Gilead;  and  in 
all  probability  is  the  mountain  now  called  Djcbel  Djclaad  or 
JOfAel  Dfelaaud,  on  which  is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad, 
vmich  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  (nos,  vi. 
80*  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  In  the  aouthem  part 
of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were, — 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Abarim,^  a  range  of  rugged  hills, 
farming  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moao,  which 

a  Llfibt*s  Trmrelfl,  p.  200. 

•  From  tbe  stlence  of  the  eraiigelistB  u  to  the  rooontain  of  transfix  ra- 
tion, and  from  the  circumstance  of  Jeaoa  Christ  bein^  joai  beiort  at 
Casarea  PhiUpirf,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that  Ttibor  could  not 
have  been  the  scene  of  that  great  event  No  mountain,  it  is  true,  is  speci- 
fied bj  the  evanf eljst,  nor  is  the  fiict  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  apart  by 
iUelf  aoj  argument  in  point ;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it 
to  nave  happened  six  days  after  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Cssarea  Phi- 
lippi,  he  mul  time  enough  to  return  Into  Galilee,  which  was  not  above 
twen^-fiverleaguea'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is.  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  trans^uration.  Beausobre  and 
L'Enftnt's  Introduction.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii.  pp.  271,  272.) 

•  Blaundrell,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  traveller,  however,  (Mr.  JoUiffe)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  view  from  this  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  129. 

«  JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  Sjrria,  &c  p.  102.  (liondon,  1825.  8vo.) 

•  Hie  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  theTyrians  with  oars  (Ezek. 
zzvii.  6.)  is  still  frequentlv  to  be  foimd  here ;  the  soil  is  most  luxuriantly 
fertile ;  and  the  nomadic  Arab  inhabitants  are  as  robust  and  comely  as  we 
tiinr  eonceive  its  ancient  possesamrs  to  have  been,  aceordiog  to  the  notices 
^i^h  incidentally  occur  in  tbe  Sacred  Volume.  See  Mr.  Boeldngham's 
interestinf  deaeriptk>Q  of  this  region.    Travels,  pp.  aS5— S39 

•  il6onm  denotes  passes  or  passages. 


are  conjectured  to  haye  deriyed  their  name  from  the  pluses 
between  the  hilla,  of  which  they  were  formed,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Israelites  haying  passed  the  river  Jordan  into  Qie 
promised  land,  opposite  to  these  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  riflge  of  frightful,  rocky,  and  pr*- 
cipitoas  hills,  which  are  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast 
ot  the  Dead  Sea^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  ^ese 
mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  Ttub 
most  eminent  among  them  are  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which  form 
a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48 — 50.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before 
he  was  gathered  to  his  people.  (Num.  xxvii.  12^  13.)  Tlie 
Hebrews  frequently  give  tne  epithet  of  everlasting  to  &eir 
mountains,  because  uiey  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See, 
among  other  instances,  Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.^  The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employea  as 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi. 
19 — ^21.  and  xiii.  15 — ^20.) ;  although  they  were  imerwards 
converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (IviL  7^  ^d  Ezekiel  (xviii.  o.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they 
project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  security  that  shall  De  enjoyed  under  the  Kingdom 
of  Messiah.8  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  op  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of 
Berachah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  signal  victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious 
king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moaoites, 
Edomites,  and  Ammonites.  (2Chron.  xx.  22—26.) 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  TGen. 
xiv.  2—10.^  In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  ana  Go- 
morrah, wnich  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is  also  termed  the  SaM 
Sea,  (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shayeh,  also  called  the  King*s  Dais 
(Gen.  xiv.  17*  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek, 
king  of  Salem,  met  the  victorious  Abraham  after  the  defeat 
of  the  confederate  kings.    (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  TVtdmor  and  Bozrah. 
Here  both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edtmiites. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

5.  The  Valley  of  Mamre  received  its  name  from  Mamie 
an  Amorite,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth)  tree, 
imder  which  the  patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  is  conlieuous  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a 
numerous  host  to  engage  thereon.  **  This  valley  is  better 
inhabited  and  cultivatea  than  most  other  places  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and  healthful  tempera- 
ture.'*» 

7.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley) 
was  so  called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants :  it  was  sitnaM 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judlh 
and  Beniamin.  It  was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  tils 
field  of  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under 
David  and  his  successors.    (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.  13. 

1  Harmer'a  Observations,  voL  iii.  pp.  429.  430. 

•  "  Ascending  a  sand  liill  that  overlooked  the  plain,  we  saw  Jericho,  con« 
trary  to  oar  hopes,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  level  tract  we  must  pass  to 
arrive  at  it  was  ei^sed  to  a  suUnr  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  afibrd  as  a 
temporary  shade.  The  simile  of  'the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land'  was  never  more  forcibly  felt"  (Game's  Letters,  p.  320. >— "The 
shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  thai  is  possible  in 
a  hot  oountnr,  not  only  as  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
also  having  m  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicates 
to  every  thing  ^ut  it"  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah.  voL  if.  p.  221.  8m  akm> 
Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.,  and  in  Ridmrdna*! 
Travels  along  the  Mecfitenranean,  Ac.  voL  U  jp.  186. 

•  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  137. 140 
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iChron.  xi.  15.  and  idv,  d.)  This  Talley  also  appears  anciently 
to  haye  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  hanrests.  (Isa* 
xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now 
stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.^ 

8.  The  VxUiiY  or  Bochim  (or  of  Weqnng)  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  umversal  mourning  of  tne  Israelites, 
on  account  of  the  denuBciations  there  made  against^  them, 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
nations  whom  they  had  invaded.  (3udg.  ii.  5.) 

9.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies 
the  celebrated  TerebintMne  Fale,  or  Vallct  of  Blah,  not 
above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of 
the  victory  gained  bv  the  youthful  David  over  the  undrcum- 
«sed  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  defied  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.  (I  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  *^  It  is  a  pretty  and 
interestinglooking^ot ;  the  bottom  covered  with  olive  trees. 
Its  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to  the  description 
given  in  Scripture :  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills,  on  which  the 
«nmes  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  The.  very  brook,  whence  David  chose 
him  fifoe  smooth  stones  (which  lias  been  nodced  by  many  a 
lliirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem),  still 
flows  through  the  vale,  which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undu- 
lations. The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
TMieTation  entertained  in  later  periods^  for  the  hallowed  spot : 
but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt 
the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene.*'^ 

10.  The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  2^on,  just  south  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  well  watered, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully 
shaded  vdth  trees.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to 
Molo<^ ;  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed  tneir  smiling  off- 
spring by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  shrieks 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where 
the  victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet,  After  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account 
of  the  abominations  which  had  been  practised  there :  and, 
following  the  example  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they 
threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  &c.    To 

Iirevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  occasion,  if 
eft  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  :  hence  the  place  received  the 
appellation  of  Ttinit  rw  jnoac,  (Matt.  v.  26.)  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 
'  than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this  name  to  the  infernal  Jire, — 
to  that  part  of  "At/jfc  or  the  Invisijale  World,  in  which  they 
supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were 

{innished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the  Val- 
ey  of  Hinnom  **  is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zit5n,  and  on.  the  left  by  a  line 
of  cliffs  more  or  less  elevated.  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs 
tradition  relates  that  the  apostate  betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought 
his  desperate  end :  and  the  position  of  the  trees,  which  in 
various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  accords  with 
the  mianner  of  his  death.'*' 

IL  The  Valk  of  Sharon  (Songr  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  Isa.  Ixv. 
10.^  was,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of 
araole  land,  extending  from  Cssarea  to  Joppa.  How  valu- 
able this  land  must  have  been  to  Solomon  when  he  made  his 
engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, — and  to  Herod  when 
he  marfced  his  displeasure  against  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  and  Acts  xii.  20.^ 
At  present,  this  plain  is  only  partially  cultivated :  the  grind- 
ing exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
Hie  Arab,  prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more 
tiban  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support.' 

12.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  in  Joel  iii. 
8—12.,  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem ; 
it  has  also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  because  the 
brook  Kedron  flows  through  it.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed :  and 
egpunentetors  consider  tiie  word  to  be  symbolical,  sig- 


>  Bnekingham's  Travels,  p.  216. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  422.    Came'*  Letters,  pp.  299, 30a 

•  Robinson's  6r.  Lex.  to  New  Testament,  voce.T«iyyii.    Jowett's  Chris* 
tin  RcMMTcbes  in  Bjrria,  Ac.  p.  2G2. 

«  Jk>ireu'slleseai!ohe&  p.aQ6w^. . 

•  Three  Weeks'  Hesidence in Tdesdoe,  p.  It. 


nifying  the  judgment  of  God ;  or,  Jehovah  Judgeth.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebu 
chadnezzar  should  gain  a  great  battie,  which  would  utteriji 
discomfit  the  ancieiu  enenues  of  the  Jews,  and  resemble  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moa 
bites,  and  Edomites.^  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  served  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  B^ud, 
when  the  bones  of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  were  cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4.^  The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter 
their  deaa  in  this  valley,  in  which  there  are  numerous  tomb- 
stones :  and  as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  the 
Jews  to  have  their  remains  entombed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  many  of  them  arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  the  most  distant  lands.'  One  day 
in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their  oppressors  tiie  per- 
mission to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass  in  weep- 
ing and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengthened  captivit^.^  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was 
earned  by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VI.  The  country  of  Judsea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky, 
is  full  of  Caverns;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  secus- 
tomed  to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
(Josh.  X.  16.  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  11.^  Some 
of  these  appear  to  have  ]^een  on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to 
inundations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen  by  torrents  or  dissolv- 
ing snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before 
them  with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.^  There- 
fore, to  enter  into  the  hotes  of  the  roeks^  and  into  tie  caves  of 
the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Xorci  (Isa.  ii.  19.),  was  to  the  Jews 
a  very  proper  image  to  express  terror  and  consternation.  The 
prophet  Hosea  has  carriea  the  same  image  further,  and  added 
great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.)  ;  which  image,  together 
with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author  of  the 
Revelation  (vi..l5, 16. V  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  tiie  prophet  Isaian.^ 

Some  of  tnese  caves  were  very  capacious  :  that  of  Adul- 
LAM  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  men, 
including  his  family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  5.)  The  cave  of  Engedi  was  so  large,  that  David 
and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in  its  sides  ^  and 
Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving  that 
any  one  was  there.  "  At  first,  it  appears  neither  lofty  nor 
spacious,  but  a  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into  apartments, 
where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  those 
without.  The  face  of  the  iiill  around  it  corresponds  to  the 
description,— Ac  came  to  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats J*^  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2.)»o  Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave,  wnich  he 
thinks  may  be  this  of  Engedi ;  concerning  which  there  is  a 
tradition,  mat  thirty  thousand  people  retired  into  it  to  avoid 
a  bad  air."  Josephus^^  has  taken  particular  notice  of  similar 
caverns,  which  m  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers. 
Maundrell'^  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rocky 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  liundred 
smsdler  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  orimnsd  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckinghami"*  in  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
Nazareth ;  several  of  which  now,  as  anciently,  serve  as 
dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Haitiey  has  described  a 
similar  cavern,  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a 
secure  asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies.^*  Captain 
Lyon  has  described  similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe 
of  Troglodytes  in  northern  Ainca.i>  Ituras  probably  in  some 

•  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iit.  2. 

1  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  i  p.  22a  The  saote 
intelligent  traveller  cominQes:—"Obsenrinff  many  Jews,  whom  f  coiAl 
eakiljr  ree<Htni8e  by  their  yellow  tarbans,  olaek  eyebrows,  and  bvaUty 
beards,  waUdi^  about  tbe  place,  and  repoeinc  skng  the  brook  Kednm 
in  a  pensive  mood,  the  pathetic  langnafeof  the  Psalmist  occtined  to  nbt, 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  their  mediation,— By  the  riven  we  sat  ^Anfin 
and  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zian.  Upon  frequently  tdoahrtojl  Mre 
motive  that  prompted  them  in  attemptinf  to  so  to  Jenisiilem,  the  tBflw«r 
was,  '  To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.'  **   Ibid. 

•  Three  Weeks*  Residence  in  Pslestine,  p.  39 

•  Bishop  Ix)wtK's  iMitb,  VOL  0.  p.  ST.  =^ 
««C«rne's  Letters,  p.  307. 

«t  ^ococke's'mvels.voLfl.pani.  p.  41.  .  v 

w  Antiq  lib.  xiv.  c.16.  f5. 
t*  Travels,  pp.  156, 199. 

«« Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  lia  .     "  \^     \l^ 

M  Jounxaof  aToor  hi  Greece,  1888.  (Mtasion.  "MHUt/Wur^lBnt  p.  181) 
<•  **As  the  natfyes  liv«  under  gronad  e  person  afte«qattMed  ^"'^^ 
circumstance  might  cross  the  mountui  wftKnot  ci6€e  eb^Kietiet  Imtt  it 


such  caye  that  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  dwelt  after  the  de- 
Btraction  of  Sodom  (Grni.  xix.  30.) ;  and  in  similar  caverns, 
excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  aS  a  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-travellers 
found  a  gratefvd  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  ;*  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did,  from 
a  violent  storm.^  These  caves  were  sonietimes  the  haunts 
or  strongholds  of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks 
near  Bethlehem  are  to  this  day),'  and  to  them  our  Lord 

Srobably  alludes  in  Matt  xxi.  13.,  where  he  reproaches  the 
ews  With  having  proved  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves, 

YII.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of 
these  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

L  The  Plain  of  the  MEDrrERRANEAN  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain  /  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  ot  the  Philistine  satrapies, 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or 
Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called 
Saron  or  Skcaron ;  which  however  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
llherias,  and  from  another  pla6e  of  the  same  name,  which 
was^  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Grad  beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plaii^  of  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse), 
extends  from  Mount  Canuel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
rHoiced  in  their  tents.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18<)  In  the  first  ages 
or  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  memorable  contest.  "  Here  it  was  that  Barak, 
descendm?  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor, 
discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  tvere  with  him^  gathered 
from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ,•  when 
ail  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
Mis  when  the  kings  came  and  f  night,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanaeh  by  the  waters  of  Megiddoi  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15,  16.  v. 
19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in 
disgui^  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  the 
arrows  of  liis  antagonist.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of 
Josiah  became  an  ordinance  in  Israel  (3  Chron.  xxxv.  24, 
25.)  :  and  the  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  2^ha- 
riah  (xii.  11.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  er,  according  to  the  prophet's  language,  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Mcgiadon,  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain  : 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  tliis  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabttchadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  histoid  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain 
of  Esdrelom,*  until  the  disastrous  march  of  the  late  Napo- 

WM  inhabited  AH  the  dwelling  peaces  being  formed  in  the  lame  manner, 
a  deacripUon  of  the  acheik's  roar  safflee  for  the  rest.  The  upper  soil  is 
aandy  earth  of  ab<Mit  four  feet  in  depth ;  under  this  sand,  and  in  some 
places  Uuie-stone,  a  large  bole  ia  doc  to  the  depth  of  twentj-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  in  every  directum  is  about  the  same,  being  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  square.  The  rock  is  then  smoodied,  so  as  to 
Ibrm  perpendicular  sides  to  this  spaca,  in  which  doors  are  cot  through, 
and  arched  ohambera  excavated,  so  fs  to  receive  their  light  from  the  doors : 
these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side,  in  otherts^  whole  side 
composes  <me :  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  th»  open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the 
taooat  la  about  thbrty*8iz  yards  fh>m  the  ^t,  and  opens  above  ground.  It  is 
arohed  overhead ;  ii  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  ana  Is  perfectly 
dMit.  flomeof  Uiese  passsges  are  sufflciently  laige  to  admit  a  loaded 
camel  The  Mitrance  nas  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resem* 
bHag  an  icO'luNiae.  This  is  covered  overhead,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy 
door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  cases  of  dknger.  At  about  ten  yards 
flrom  the  bottom  ia  another  door  equaUv  strons,  so  that  it  is  almost  iinpos- 
aible  to  ante/  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  U>  resist. 
Few  Arab  attaclta  laat  long  enough  to  and  in  a  siega.  AU  their  aheep  and 
pooltrv  being  confined  in  the  bouse  at  night,  the  bashaw's  army,  when 
here,  bad  racouraeto  sufRicating  the  inmates,  b^ng  unabia  to  starve  them 
out'*— See  Cape  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  p.  2S. 

«  Travels  in  Greece,  Ate.'  vol.  iv.  pp.  189, 190.  •  Travels,  p.  217. 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia.  Ac  vol.  ii.  pp.  640^564.  for  a  deacripckm  of  the  cavea 
u  the  mountain  of  Kereflo  (in  the  province  of  eaatern  CoarAMaaX  which 
tradtion  states  to  have  been  anciently  uaed  for  the  same  porpoee. 
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PLAINS  AND  DfiSERTa 


Icon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Sjria,  Jews,  GentileS| 
Saracens,  Christian  crosaders,  and  anti-christian  Frenchmen^ 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors 
oul  of  every  ndion  which  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various 
banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of 
Hermon."*  This  plain  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  • 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north, — those  of  Samaria  to  the 
south, — to  the.  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
November,  1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  tliis  plain  only 
five  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
chiefly  m  ruins,  and  only  a  very  few  persons  moving  on  the 
road ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Deborah  might  again 
be  truly  applied  : — The  highways  were  unoccitpiea;  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  villages  ceated  ;-^hey  ceased  in  Israel,  ( Judg. 
V.  6,  7.)  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  extremely  rich ;  and  m 
every  direction 'are  the  most  picturesque  views.®  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fwl>,  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  modem  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat 
gained  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to 
relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April,  1799.'  Mr.  Jowett  computes 
this  plain  ,to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  square,  making  allow- 
ances for  some  apparent  irregularities.  Though  it  l^rs  the 
title  of  "  Plain,"  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  the 
view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains  shrink  into  nothing.* 
3.  The  RegioI^  round  about  Jordan  f  Matt.  iii.  5.)  com- 

ftrised  the  leVel  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the 
akd  of  Gennesareth  to  the  D6ad  Sea.  Of  this  district  the 
Plain  of  Jericho,  celebfiited  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense 
heat  that  prevails  there  durin?  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part ; 
as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea 
(where  David  defeated  ^he  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviii.  3 — 8.J 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites),'  and  the  Plains  of 
Moab  where  the  Israelites  encamped, 'o  and  which  are  also 
called  Shittim  in  Num.  xxv.  1.  Jcsh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1.,  the 
Plains  of  Shiitim,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering), 
and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 

VIII.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Wildernesses  or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand 
desolate  places,  equally  devoid  of  cities  and  inhabihints. 
TTie  deserts  noticed  In  the  Bible,  however,  are  of  a  different 
description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
name  of  desert  or  Mrilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cul- 
tivated," but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew.  wild. 
Hence  this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to 
cities  or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  nev^r  came.  The 
wildernesses  or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  two-fold : 
some  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are 
sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish  springs  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  them ;  yet  even  these  aflford  a 
grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
Sheep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appel- 
lations from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous. 
Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Shur  \zy  towards  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  wilderness, 
Hag^  wandered,  when  ujiiustly  driven  from  Abraham^ 
house  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) :  and  the 
Israelites  marcned  through  this  wilderness  after  they  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  23.),  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  ov  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert 
(which  was  situated  m  Arabia  Petnea,  near  a  city  of  the 
same  name),  Ishmael  resided :  and  hence  Moses  sent  out 
snies  to  bnnff  intelligence  concerning  the  promised  land. 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  The  Desert  of  Paran  **  is  in  miDT  parts 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens,  and  broken  by 
loftT  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of  Paran, 
witn  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day's  journey 

•  Clarke*a  Travels,  vol  W.  pp.  266— 26BI 

a  Jowett*s  ChrietJan  ReaearehM  hi  Syria,  pp.  Itl,  198:  A  later  tnrvafler 
esdmalet  the  length  of  the  vaneir  of  EadnuNMi  at  twrnfyftwr  miles,  and 
its  breadth  firoia  ten  to  tweWe  muea  Madden*8  Travels  in  Tarkey,  &e. 
vol.  Ii.  p.  305^ 

V  Lignt's  Travela,  p.  901. 

•  Jowett's  Researches  hi  STrIa,  pp.  801,  302. 

•  2Kii^  ziv.  7.   2Chroo.  zzv.  11.  lo  Num.  xxU.  1.  xxviSt 

>*  Ttw  Araba  to  this  day  give  the  appaOatioQ  of  Dtntt  to  an/  «oQtod^ 
ix^l^t^faJBT  barren  or  fertfle.    Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  tv.  p.  122. 
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distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood :  it  is 
capable  of  ascent  only  on  the  farthest  side,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty.  Xiound  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand, 
well  adapted  to  large  encampments :  here  ana  there,  at  long 
interrals,  a  clump  of  palm  trees  is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity 
water  is  generally  found."* 

3.  The  Desert  op  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  Ion?  time  en- 
camped, and  received  the  chief  part  of  the  laws  delivered  to 
them  by  Jehovah  through  the  nunistry  of  Moses. 

4.  Tne  Wilderness  of  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town 
or  village  of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  him- 
self for  some  time.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 15.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  is, 

5.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Judah.  (Psal.  Iziii. 
title.)  The  Desert  of  Judsra  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  L  oO.), 
and  where  he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.iii.  1.  Mark 
L  4.  John  X.  39.),  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and  thinly 
inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in  pastures ;  it  was 
situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ^  river  Jordan.  In 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villages. 
^Josh.  XV.  61,  62.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
desolate  regions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  or  Arabia,  reaching  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  is  in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called 
The  Desert  ;  very  numerous  are  the  allusions  maae  to  it, 
and  to  the  divine  protection  and  support  which  were  extended 
to  them  during  their  migration.  Moses,  when  recapitulating 
their  various  deliverances,  terms  this  desert  a  desert  land  aim 
toaate  howling  wildeme^  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.)— and  thai  ^cat 
and  terrible  wildemessj  wherein  "were  fiery  serpents^  scorpums,^ 
and  drousht,  where  there  was  no  water,  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  of  great  drought 
(Hos.  xiii.  5.)  ;  but  the  most  minute  description  is  that  in 
Jer.  ii.  6.— «  land  of  dejserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  ofdeath,^  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through, 
and  where  no  man  dwelt.  These  characteristics  of  the  desert, 
particularly  the  want  of  water,  will  account  for  the  repeated 
murmurings  of  the  Israelites  both  for  food  and  water  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  ;<  and  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings  is 
thus  concisely,  but  most  emphati(^ly  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  (cvii.  5.)* 

Hungry  and  thirtty,  their  souls  faiittsd  in  them. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with 
perpetual  verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the 
hapless  traveller  wnen  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  ana  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ardours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent 
as  well  as  the  mosi  graphic  description  of  a  desert  (which 
admirably  illustrates  the  passages  above  cited)  is  that  given 
by  tbe  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  whose  researches 
have  contributed  -so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper 
Bgypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is 
parallel  with  the  great  desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  sea,  he  says,  **  It  is  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without  having  been  in  one  :  it  is 
an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  intermixed 

*  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  278. 

*  Scormons  are  numerous  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Palestine :  the  malignity  of  their  venom  is  in  proportion  to  their 
size ;  and  serpents  of  fiery  bites  (as  the  Arabic  version  renders  Deut  viii. 
IS.)  are  not  onfrequenL    Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  499,  SOO. 

*  This  expression  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  whose 
o|»inioDsare  recited  by  Mr.  Harmor  (Observa^ns,  to),  iv.  pp.  115,  116.); 
but  the  correctness  of  the  prophetic  description  is  confirmed  ny  the  exist 
ence  of  a  similar  desert  in  Persia.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  broken  into  deep 
ravineBf  destittUe  of  water,  and  of  drearineaa  ttithout  example.  The 
Persians  have  given  to  it  the  extraordinary  but  emphatic  appellation  of 
MateiB'eI'Moatdereh,  or  the  YaVeyof  the  Angel  of  Death.  (Morler's  Second 
Journey,  p.  166.)  At  four  hours'  distance  from  the  promontory  of  CanncL 
keeping  along  the  coast,  Mr.  Buckinitham  entered  a  dreary  pass  cut  out  or 
the  rock,  called  Waad^el-Ajal^  literally,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Here  were  the  appearan<;e«  of  a  (tate  having  once  closed  it,  as  places  for 
hinges  were  still  visible  i,  and  while  the  centre  veas  just  broad  enough  to 
admit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side'raise<I 
causeways  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  ff  for  beneheif  of  repose,  or  for  foot 
paMsngen.  <Buckiiwham's Travels,  p.  132.)  It  was,  In  all  probabilfty,  from 
some  similax  pass  that  the  son  of  Jcsm  borroi^ed  the  flgiire  Of  which  he 
makes  sa^sabnme  a  nse  in  th«  twenty-third  psafan. 

*  dee  particularly  Num.  TX.  <J— 6.  and  xxi.  5. 

*  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1810,  pp.  I-^.  there  tea  new  and  elegant 
version  of  the  hundred  and  seventh  pmlm,  accompanied  with  critical  &Qd 
explanatory  notes,  Crom  the  pep  Qt  Bishop  Jebb. 


with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without  roads  or 
shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce/or  food.  The  few  scat- 
tered trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the 
rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barelj  serve  to  feed  wild 
animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Erery  thing  is  left  to  nature :  the 
wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  uese 
few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  of  them  in  one  place 
they  go  to  another.  When  these  trees  become  old  and  lose 
their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them, 
bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  1  have  seen  many  of  them 
entirely  burnt.  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  thto  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harraek  /  this 
falls  oflf  before  it  is  dry. 

*'  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of 
water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the 
thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  he 
suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the  calamity  happens, 
that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought  for,  is  round 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  described. 
The  camels,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and,  if  the 
travellers  kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains 
in  their  stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot  advance  any  far- 
ther. The  situation  must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  re- 
source. Many  perish  vietints  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It 
is  then  that  ^e  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  wUl 
not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  What  as'tualion  fur  a  man,  though  a  rich 
one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  /  He  is  dying  for  a 
cup  of  water — no  one  gives  it  to  him—mhe  offers  all  he  possesses 
— iw  one  hears  him — they  are  all  dying — ^thouffh  by  walking 
a  few  houra  farther  they  might  be  saved. — ^Ifthe  camels  are 
lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise— «o  one  has  strength 
to  walk — ..only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  precious  liquor  lives 
to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too.  If  the  voyages 
on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea, 
the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse  :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with 
pirates — we  escape — ^we  surrender — we  die  ;  in  the  desert 
they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they 
let  him  live  perhaps,  but  what  a  life !  to  die  the  most  barba- 
rous and  agonizing  death.  In  short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert, 
without  water,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  without  shelter,  and 
NO  HOPES  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a 
man  can' be  placed  tn,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  thai  a 
human  being  can  sustain :  the  eyes  grow  inflamed:  the  tongue 
andMps  sw3l ;  a  hollouf  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears^  which  brings 
on  deafness^  and  the  brains  appear  to  grofw  thick  and  inflamd: 
all  th^e  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water.  In 
the  midst  of  allthb  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  be- 
fore the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake 
or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.«  If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is 
not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner ;  the 
more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes  from  him, 
till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  1 
He  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests 
that  he  saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  high  rocks  in  the  water. 

"  If  unfortunately  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a 
camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  nealthy  people,  or  he 
must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and 
remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to  relieve  him.  What  hor- 
ror !    What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man ! 

•  Terrific  as  the  above  description  is,  it  is  confirmed  in  most  of  its  details  by 
Quint  Gurlhis;  who,  describing  the  nassage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
army  across  the  deserts  of  Sogdiana,  thus  graphically  delineates  its  horrors : 
"Amidst  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  before 
nature  excited  it  Throuxhout  four  hundred  stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture 
sprinfflu  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  summer  pervades  the  sands,  every  tiling 
is  dried  up,  as  in  a  kiln  always  buminf .  Steaminr  from  the  fervid 
eJtpanee,  which  appeara  like  a  9urfaee  of  eea^  a  eloudy  vapour  darkemM 
the  d)m.,^,.,TTke heat,  which  commences  at  dnumj  eirttaut*  the  animal 
juioSSt  htieten  the  Mn,  and  eausee  internal  n^flammoHon.  The  s<^diers 
sank  tinder  depreasioo  of  spirits  caused  by  booilgr  liebility."  Quiot  Curt, 
fib.  viLc.6. 
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No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  {aithful  ser- 
vant ;  no  one  will  stay 'and  die  with  him ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion."* 

The  phenomenon,  here  described,  is  producyid  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  caused  by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that 
communicated  by  the  rays  of  the  sunto  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact.  This  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  the  great  desert  of  Judsa^  and  is  expressly  alluded  to 
by  the  subhme  and  elegant  Isaiah,^  who,  when  predicting 
the  blessings  of  the  Messiah^s  spiritual  kingdom,  says,*- 

The  jflotcing^  tand '  thtUl  become  a  pool, 
^ind  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling'  springs. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  serab 
or  mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for 
mercies  deferred,  he  says,  fVilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
waters  that  be  not  sure?  (marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.) 
that  is,  which  heme  no  reaUty^  as  the  Septuagint  translators  have 
rendered  it,  viot^  ^tuiif  wx  vxyt  vtm. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  aug- 
mented beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken 
by  one  of  those  sand-storms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which,  descending  like  a  shower  of 
rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among  whom  they  fall,  and 
penetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  snort,  evety  part  of  the 
human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the  sands 
are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  so  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind 
should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 
the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder 
and  dust,  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would 
scourge  the  disobedient  Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxviii.  24.^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  FEUTILITY  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

I.  FertiUty  of  the  Holy  Land, — ^11.  Its  productions  ; — 1.  Vcge^ 
tables; — 2.  Cattle; — ^,  J\Rnes. — III.  Testimonies  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors  to  itr' fertility  and  populousnessr—W, 
Calamities  with  which  this  country  was  visited  /—I.  The 
Plague; — 2.  Earthquakes; — 3.  Whirlwinds; — 4.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts; — 5.  Famine; — 6.  The  Simoom^  or 
pestile7itial  blast  of  the  desert,^ 

I.  MosES,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  characterized  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to 

t  BelzoiU's  Narrative  of  hia  Operations  and  Researches  in  E^jr^,  4x. 
(4to.  LoudoD,  lii20),  pp.  341—^3.  In  another  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  B. 
more  [lurticularly  describes  the  mirage  (for  such  is  the  appellation  by 
which  this  plionomeuon  is  now  commonly  known),  in  the  iullovring  terms : 
— "  It  generally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  tlie  ^nd,  that 
every  thing  abofe  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it  If  the  wind 
agitate  any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage, 
the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand 
elevated  much  atnive  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less  united 
and  less  deep ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thick* 
ness  enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to  conceal 
the  earth  from  the  »ght;  but,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  hori- 
zon of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear 
water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel, 
tlie  height  of  which  from  the  ground  might  nave  been  about  ten  feet  at 
the  moat,  I  found  a  great  difference  to  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On 
approaching  it,  it  becomes  Uiinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind, 
like  a  field  of  ripe  com.  It  gradually  vanisnes,  as  the  traveller  apraroaches, 
and  at  last  entirely  disappears,  wtien  he  is  on  the  spot"  (p.  196.)  Dr. 
Clarke  has  described  the  mirage*  as  it  appeared  to  him  on  hts  journey  to 
Rosetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol  Tii.  p.  371.)  Similar  descriptions,  but  none 
so  AiU  as  that  of  Mr.  BefaEooi,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcoli^'s  Hist  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  512. ;  in  Elphinstoae's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Canbul 


the  Bey  of  Tripoli's  Expedition,  in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt, 


(p. 03.  London,  lffi2.  8vo.):  in  Mr.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c7 vol! 
ii.  pp.  199, 200.  Loudon,  1329 ;  and  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Ijand,  E^rypt,  dec.  voL  i.  p.  67.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  tlie  Serfkb  as 
it  s4»peared  on  his  journey  towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  OibDcal  Re- 
searches, pp.  278,  279.  (Ix>ndon,  1826. 8vo.) 
s  Ua.  zxiv.  7.  Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 

*  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as 

well  as  bv  the  Hebrews  2n»  (Senae);  and  to  this  day  the  Persians  and 
Arabs  make  use  bf  it,  by  an  elegant  meia|rfior,  to  express  disappointed 
bepe. 

4  Fragments  supplementary  to  CalmeC*s  Bietionary,  So.  ITZ.  In  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  No.  I.  (June  9th,  I8S7),  there  Is  an  animated  and 
graphic  delineation  of  one  of  these  terrific  sand- storms  In  the  desert,  ex* 
tracted  from  the  manuscripc  Journal  of  the  hifeffig^nt  trsviifier  Mr-  Bock* 
ingbaan,  wlio  was  exposed  to  its  fury  for  several  fefottriL  aod^  With  his 
c^wijnenfcms,  waaprovidemiai^  preserved  fJeomAeit/UtieHHm.   ' 

•  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  sectk>n,  the  foHow. 
Ins  works  have  been  consulted  for  it ;  viz.  Relandi  Palssdna,  torn.  i.  pp. 
379—991. ;  Scholxii  ArehAologia  HebnUca,  pp.  9—16. ;  Parean,  Antiquitas 


reside,  as  a  good  land — a  land  of  brooks  of  wafer,  of  fotm^ 
tains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hlh.  How 
justly  this  corresponded  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
the  preceding  pages  have  shown :— -Moses  further  added,  that 
it  was  a  Lnd  of  wheat  and,  barley,  and  pines  and  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey ^  whoae  stones  were 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  tJiey  mi^ht  dig  brass.  The  enemi(» 
of  Revelation,  forming  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant 
fertility  from  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
Turkish  government,  have  insinuated  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  Sacred  Writings 
aihrm  it  to  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  produc- 
tions, as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  wellas  of 
modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish 
the  iinimpeachable  veracity  of  Ae  Inspired  writers. 

II.  The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Produot 
TioNS.  To  this  wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  have  contributed;  such  as  the  generally  excel- 
lent temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  JerichoJ  or  colds;  the 
regularity  of  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain :  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

L  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  obedience  (Psal.  Ixxxi.  1 6.  and  cxlvii.  14.) ;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  *ixty  and 
a  hundred  fold  rew^ded  the  toil  of  t'le  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  This  was  sometimes  stored  in  sub- 
terraneous granaries,  which  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  granaries  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moors.^  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  was . 
particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  exported 
to  Tyre.  (£zek.  xxvii.  17.)  In  the  treaty  concluded  bcWe^n 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annu- 
ally with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  hit 
household  (1  Kings  v.  11.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  the  hew- 
ers that  cut  timber  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.),  together  with  an  etiual 
number  of  measures  of  barlejr.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied 
with  corn  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.) 

This  country  also  abounded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made 
by  the  domfeslicated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made 
by  bees  in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  me  hol- 
lows of  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
16.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  B^tist  in 
the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.^  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  produced  tlie  finest  Ouves; 
and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  werepartieulttclyeelebFatedfiNr 
their  fragrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  Toe  wines  of  Helboil  fiuri» 
nished  a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18.) :  and  modem  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  whioh  will 
account  for  the  spies  carrving  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
in  the  valley  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiiL  23.)  between  two  upon 
a  staff.. 

Various  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  imparted  beauty  and  fra- 
grance to  this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and 
shrubs,  the  aloe  7P»al.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Song  iv. 
14.\,  the  hyssop'  (l  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv. 
36.),  the  rose,  especially  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii^  1.), 
the  lUy  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  iv.  5.  v.  13.  Matt.  vi.  28.),^  the  spike- 

Hebraica,  pp.  63—66. ;  Jahn  et  Acicennann,  ArehvokMtia  Biblioa,  M  16.  22. 
23. ;  HaMielquist's  Traveis  ;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travel  toL  Ojip.  138—163. ;  and 
Vobiey*8  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Sjcia,  vtri.  L  pp.  290—297.  The  teatimooy 
of  VoIneT  ia  the  wore  valuable,  aa  he  was  throuiLh  life  an  invetevate  enemy 
of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitleas  task  of  destrojr* 
ing  its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  "  Eoonouiical  Calendar  of 
Paletf  ine,"  translated  Droni  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhte  by  the  editor 
of  Calmei's  Diotioaary,  and  inserted  in  tiie  Fcaamenta  supplementary  ta 
ttiat  v7ork.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasiog  IMsnuisiiJon  on  tl>e  Agrtciil* 
ture  of  the  Lsiaelites,  by  the  B«t.  J.  Plumptre^  in  Nos«  L  U.  and  IV.  of  the 
Investigator. 

•  Chenier,  Recherches  Bistoriqiies  sor  les  Maores,  torn.  iii.  p.  819. 

1  The  hyssop  is  a  low  shrubby  planti  growing  in  the  east,  and  also  in  the 
•oath  of  Europe,  the  stem  of  wmcniuaaily  rises  to  about  afootand  a  half  io 
height  In  Palestine,  its  altitude  sofnetimes  exceeds  two  feet.  This  plant 
was  much  used  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  riuial  for  ceremonial  sprinkhnn 
dec.  (Heh.  ix.  16.  compared  vuth  £xod.  xii.  S3,  and  Mum.  xix.  1&>  liie 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar,  which  waa  nreaantiod  to  Jeans  Chriat  unNn  tba 
cross  (Jotm  xix.  29.  \  was  most  probably  frsteoed  around  a  rod  of  hyssop^ 
two  or  Qoore  feet^ip  l^qgth^  which  wia*  mifQeieni^  kNif  to>eaabl»«  parson 
to  reaclil^iiMHlti^.fif  Ai9i^-upQS,tbe««^    KebJMon'a  Laxicon,  voc« 

•  In  dils  pasaige  Jesos  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
the  white  lily  or  to  the  tulip ;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine- 
It  is  mUural  to  presimie  that,  accorcttn^  to  his  usutu  custom,  he  called  the 
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nard  (Mark  xiv.  3. 5.  Sol.  Seng  i.  12.)  the  carob  tree  (ju^nftM^ 
Luke  XV.  6.),^  the  spina  ChrUU  or  thorn  of  Christ,*  the  man- 
8rake(a  species  of  melon),  (Gen.  xxx.  14.  Sol.  Song  vii.  13.), 
the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19.  and  iv.  13.  Zech.  i.  8.),^  and  the 
mustard  tree  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.),  may  be  distinctly  no- 
ticcMl.^ 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence 
of  any  woods  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  yet  it  appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was 
well  covered  with  wood.  We  read  of  several  Forests  and 
Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  particularly,— 

ri.)  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
1  Kings  vii.  3.  2  Kings  xix.  23.  Hos.  xiv.  5, 6.  These  noble 
and  beautiful  trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired 
writers  with  numerous  exquisite  similitudes.  '*  To  break  the 
cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in  which  they  g^row, 
occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to  express  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  xxix.  4,  5.),  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period, 
and  vast  bulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  plantin?  of 
a  cedar  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xvii.  22.  24.)  has  described  the 
kingdom  of  Uhnst :  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church,  and  the  prodiorious  increase  of  her  converts, 
are  also  beautifully  set  torth  by  the  Psalmist  under  this  em- 
blem. (Psal.  xcii.  12.)     Of  this  particular  wood,  we  find 

that  §oiomrii  made  himself  a  chanot.     (Song  iv.  11.) 

ITiie  prosperity  of  the  rigiiteous  is  compared  to  the  cedar ;  and 
it  is  further  emploj'ed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on 
men  of  proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  4.)  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  highly  beautiful  ^Isa.  xxix.  17.  xxxii.  15.), 
as  also  t!i3  prosperity  cf  Uie  kingdom  cf  Christ  (Isa.  ii.  2.) 


many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afforded  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  of  the 
Hiram  to  Solomon  for  that  p 


teriais'for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  king 

Kirpose.  (I  Kings  v.  10 — \b,y^ 


Every  thino^  about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour : 
tliis  probably  is  the  smell  of  Lebuiioriy  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  11.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 

(2.)  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
(Zech.  xi.  2.) :  we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  oaks  were  held,  irom  an  incidental  expression  of  the 
prophet  £zekiel ;  who,  speaking  of  tlie  power  and  wealth  of 
a  .cient  Tyre,  says,— -Cy  the  oaks  of  Bashan  ihcy  have  made 
thine  oars.  (Ezek.  xxvii^  6.)  Groves  of  oaks,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  the  deluded 
worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
pcactice.  (Ezek.  vi.  13.^ 

(3.)  The  Forest  or  Wood  ofEphraim^  which  the  children 
of  Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended 
from  au  oak,  and  was  slain.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The 
wood  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Bethel  mientioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  34. 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

(1.)  The  spacious  Forest  of  Hareth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

attcution  of  his  hearers  to  sonic  object  at  hand;  and  as  the  fields  of  the 
l.cvant  are  overrun  with  the  amarylUa  Ititea^  whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers,  in  autumn,  afibrd  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  corf  ecus  objects  in 
nature,  the  expreaston  of  SMainon  in  ail  hi*  elory  not  being  arrayed  Wee 
one  qf  these,  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  ^hogrd  this  conjecture  prove  cor- 
rect, we  learn  a  chronological  fact  respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  waM  delivered. 

>  **  The  modem  OreeJcs  still  call  this  fruit  by  the  tame  name.  %$f»rtm,  and 
sell  them  in  the  markets.  They  are  given  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food 
even  by  man."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  211.) 

•  This  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  witiu>ut  reason,  to  be  the  pbmt  which 
supplied  the  crown  or  thorns,  with  which  mockery  decked  the  l8avk)ur'8 
brow  before  his  crucifixion.  For  this  purpose  it  must  have  been  very  fit ; 
«4  its  thorns,  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  urillow  in  growth  and  flexibility:  and  as  the  leaves  greativ  re- 
semble those  of  the  ivy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
chose  it,  oa  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  (dant  vrith  which  it  was  usual  to 
rrown  emperors  and  generals :  so  that  calonmy,  insult,  and  derision  might 
be  meditated  in  the  verv  act  of  punishment.  Uasselquist's  Voyages  in  the 
l^evant,  p.  988.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83. 

•  From  tiie  passage  above  referred  to.  it  should  seem  that  the  myrtle  tree 
attained  a  considerable  size.  In  the  MOrea.  an  intelligent  trav«Qer  (Mr. 
Em«kf nmt)  fiirares  that  he  travelled  for  hours  ttiroo^  ao  mMudthrate<l  track, 
while  the  groves  of  myrtle  formed  an  almost  continuous  arbour  overhead, 
*'  cffvered  l^re  and  there  with  its  delicate  white  flowers,  and  exhaMng  at 
every  motion  the  most  delicious  perfoftne,  whilst  Its  dark  pottslMd  leaves 
combined  coolness  with  beauty.**    L^ers  trom  the  JBgetn;  y^  Ljp.  lit. 

«  fwp  coptoQe-aceonnts  of  these  and  other  vegetables,  StifreD  tsoTtlie  ani- 
mal and  mineral  productions  meotloiied  hi  th«  Scriptures  (mkiiT  of  which 
it  (kWi  not  wirhin  the  limits  of  this  work  t6  ifoUeeX  the  reiMer  ii  relbrred 
lo  Dr.  llHrri^'H  Varural  flistorv  of  the  Bible. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  tlie  Holy  Land,  dec.  vol.  iL  p.  106.  3d  edition. 


to  which  Dayid  withdrew  to  aroid  the  fmy  of  Sftul.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.)    To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added^— 

(5.)  The  TkicKETS  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  2<ech. 
xi.  3.  termed  the  pride  of  Jordan^  which  anciently  were  the 
coverts  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  Palestine,  the  Palm  tbeb 
claims  the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
utility ;  it  affords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a 
most  delicious  wine.^  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi;  and  they  still  flourish  in  the 

Slain  of  Jericho,  which  ci^  was  anciendy  termed  by  way  of 
istinction  the  City  of  Palm  Threes,  In  1818,  however,  its 
plantation  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen;' 
and,  in  1825,  the  *^  City  of  Palms*'  could  not  boast  of  one  ot 
these  beautiful  trees  around  it.>  The  palm  trees  of  Judea 
are  celebrated  by  Strabo,^  and  by  Jo8ephus,<o  who  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  palm  trees  of  Jencho.  The  palm  tree 
was  the  common  symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespa- 
sian and  other  emperors' ^  being  extant,  in  which  Judaea  is 
personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  A  vignette  of  one  of  these  is  given  m  p.  91.  supra. 
As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  freouently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass ;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psalm  xcii.  13.  likened  to  the 
lasting  strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  *'  fiut  chiefly 
is  the  comparison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of 
Righteousness  and  Tree  of  Life;  eminent  and  upright;  ever 
veraant  and  fragrant;  under  the  greatest  pressure  and  weight 
of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards  Heaven ;  affording  both 
fruit  and  protection ;  incorruptible  and  immortal.*'" 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grant balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This 
balsam,  which  exudes  from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam 
tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo;"  and  two  plantations  of  it 
existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for 
which  both  parties  fought  desperately, — the  Jews,  that  they 
might  destroy  them ; — the  Ropians,  that  they  might  prevent 
them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Uilead  has  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though^'it  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt  At  present,  it  is  collected  chieiiy  in 
Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  some- 
times called  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fra- 
grant and  pungent.  It  is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  the  Turks  ana  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a 
cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  external  wounds. 

Olive  trees  arc  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fruitful ; 
and  the  culture  of  them  continues  to  fonn  a  particular  object 
of  attention.  The  expression— 0//  out  of  the  flinty  rode 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  plainly  denotes,  that  it  was  not  in  rich 
land  oidy  that  tliis  most  valuable  tree  should  grow ;  but  that 
even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  sufficient  support  for 
olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of  oil. 
Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  o?  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  uncompromising,  yet  even 
there  the  olive  and  vine  might  flourish  uncfer  proper  culture. i^ 
Various  similitudes  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  by  the 
inspired  writers ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which  affords  a 
triple  produce  in  each  year. 

Pomegranate  and  Apple  trees  were  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  (Num.  xiii.  23.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Joel, 
i.  12.),  as  also  was  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  April. ,  The  citron  tree  was 
in  great  request  for  its  fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well 
as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  3.  where  it  is  mis- 
translated apple  tree.) 

Fig  TREES  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little 
more  than  shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable 
height,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
a  Isu^ge  number  of  horsemen.  The  shade  ofthe  fig  tree  is  very 
pleasant ;  and  to  sit  under  it  is  an  emblem  of  security  and 
peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4.)  Fig  trees  begin  to  sprout  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  30.   Matt.  xxiv.  32.) 

^«  On  the  various  pioducts  ofthe  palm  tree,  see  Kemp^er's  Amoenitates 
Exotics,  n.  666. 

^  Dr.  Macmichaers  Travels  firom  Moscow  to  Conatantmople,  p.  206.  note, 

s  GanM'a  Letters,  p.  183. 

•  Lib.  zvl.  VOL  ii.  p.  1066.  0x00.1807.  ibUo. 

a*  Da  teU.  Jad.  lib.  I.  e.  6.  f  6.  Ub.  iv.  c.  a  f  3. 

»  Dr.  Shaw  has  ennmerated  them.    Travels,  vx^ii  Pt  lol. 

tft  Bp.  Home'a  Commentary  oo  Psal.  zoii.  12.    (Woik%  voL  U.  p.  M&X 

11  Ub.  xvi.  vol.  11.  p.  1085.  '  _ 

i«  Jowett'fl  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  906.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  izsdi.  13. 
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The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The  i^g 
trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds  :•— 1.  The  Untimely  Jig, 
which  puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
is  called  the  green  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  untimely  fig. 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  13.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  ma- 
turity towards  the  end  of  June  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.), 
and  m  flavour  surpasses  the  other  kinds.— 3.  The  Summer  or 
dry  fig :  it  appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  ripe  in 
August.— 3.  The  Winter  fig,  which  germinates  in  August, 
ancfdoes  not  ripen  uQtil  about  the  end  of  November :  it  is 
longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  All  figs, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
([Nahum  iii.  12.)  'Phe  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses,  which  are  called  cakes  of 
figi  in  1  Sam*  xxv.  18.  xxx.  13.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes 
the  leaves :  consequently,  when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigour  hamng  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  look  for  fruit, 
and  haply  find  some  boccores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some  winter 
figs  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6-— 9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening :  and  the  method 
of  improving  the  palm  (whose  biveness  may  be  remedied  in 
the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

'Phe  SvcAMORB  TREK  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Egypt :  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  its 
sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagree- 
able fruit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  ^e 
fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  difiers  from  it  in  having  no  seeds 
within.  This  tree  does-not  grow  from  the  seed,  out  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  l>ranch :  it  prwiuces  abundance  of  fruit,  which 
grows  in  a  peculiar  manner,-»not  on  the  extremities  of  the 
boughs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  wBl 
account  for  Zacchaeus's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  aJSbrds  a 
very  grateful  shade.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil, 
which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  singular  virtue  in 
curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zac- 
chseus,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zaccbeus 
made  upon  the  tree !   (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  Pricklv  pear,  which  most  probablv  is  the  thoma 
mentioned  in  Hos.  ii.  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shrub,  which  grow^s 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  affords  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
secure  fences  imaginable.^ 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of 
which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  applied  themselves.^  The  hilly 
country  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
but  also  of  water,  which,  descending  thence,  carried  fertility 
into  tlie  low  lands  and  valleys.  The  most  celebrated  pasture 
grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  besides  those 
of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkaJl)le  for  their 
size,  their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which,  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  com- 
prised every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  cloth- 
ing, or  was  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes,  a€  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last-mentioned  animals 
were  <»  a  more  handsome  form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder 
climate ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this 
hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use^  until  after  the  establishment  or  the 
monarchy.  The  various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  afforded  great 
variety  and  plenty  of  Fish,  vast  quantities  of  which  were 

>  Rm  Wibon's  Travels  in  the  IIoIy  Land,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  177.  3d  edition.  For 
a  particular  account  of  tlie  Tegetable  productions  of  the  Hoij  Land,  tiie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Hiero>Botanlcon  of  Celsius  (Upsalse,  1745—1747,  in 
two  parts  or  vols.  8vo.);  and  for  its  zoology  to  the  Hieroxolcon  of  Bochart 
(folio,  Ltig.  Bat  1714,  or  in  three  -vols.  <Ko.  Lipsiae,  1793^  and  foUowiog 


years.)  Trie  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  oaborate  worlu, 
will  find  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Professor  Pazton's  Illustrations  or  Scripture^  part  ii.  vol  i. 

«>.  297—667.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1— 359. :  and  particularly  in  Dr.  Harris'a  Natural 
ifltorv  of  the  Bible,  already  referred  to. 

•  "The  whole  of  tiie  scenery  (says  Dr.  RichafdaonX  since  we  antared 
Palestine,  amply  confirms  the  language  of  8ciipCQr6»  thattUte  it  aland  flow- 
ins  with  milk  and  honeyj'-a  land  for  Hocks,  and  herda,  andlMM.  and  fitted 
foi  the  residence  of  men,  whose  trade,  like  Hia  patriardiaof  did,  tvas  in 
caids."   TraTela  alonf  tha  MadlUrraneati,  *e.  «oL  iL  p.  STi. 


carried  to  Jemsalem,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  one  of  the 
gates  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance  denominated 
the  Fish'gaie,  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of  salt  foi^ 
curing  theii  fish,  {or  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  every  other  kind  of  salt. 

3.  Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought 
any  Mines  of  iron  or  copner ;  yet  the  researches  of  modem 
travellers  have  ascertainea  that  the  mountains  of  Palesdne 
contain  iron,  particularly  those  whose  summits  and  sides  are 
occupied  by  tne  industrious  Druses.  A  vein  of  coal  has  also 
been  discovered :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink  a  mine.  RepcMrt 
savs,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper-mine  at  Aleppo, 
which  (M.  Volney  is  pf  opinion)  must  nave  Ion?  since  been 
abandoned.  These  &cts,  nowever,  substantiate  me  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land,— as  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou 
mayest  dig  copper  (DeuL  viiL  9.J,  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be 
rendered,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brass  mine. 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly- 
favoured  country  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  mdustnous  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve 
every  inch  of  their  land,  and  oy  their  good  husbandry  had 
made  even  t}ie  most  desert  and  barren  placeR  to  yield  some 
kind  of  production ;  so  that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear 
quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  com,  pulse,  or  pasture. 
Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  coimtry  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southem 
climates  being  satisfied  with  less  fo<>d  than  in  northern ;  and 
that  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  many  apprehend ;  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,'  which 
the  Scriptures  assert  that  Palestine  anciently  supported,  espe- 
cially wnen  their  statements  of  its  fertility  and  population  are 
connrmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  historians. 

Thus,  TacitQs  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the 
natives  as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil  as  fraitful, 
exuberant  injts  produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the 
palm  and  balm  tree.  Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  statc^d  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great-height, 
affording  a  grateful  shade  under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even 
in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region  as  being  covered  at 
the  top  with  perpetual  snow.^  Justin  confirms  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of  Palestine^ts 
beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fra^ant  balsam  trees.^  The 
palms  of  Judaea  are  celebrated  by  Sic  elder  Pliny ;«  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  commends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
its  large  and  handsome  cities.^  But  the  most  memorable 
testimony  is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which 
appears  in  various  parts  of  his  writing.  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state  bnefiy,  &at  after  describ- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  Upper  and  ^y^v«r  Gali- 
lee, of  Persea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of  Iheir  Isitflif)^  imd 
produce  in  4he  following  terms : — 

I'he  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  atrtiong 
resistance  on  all  occasions  of  war:  for  the  Gralileans  are 
inured  to  wur  from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very 
numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally  rich,  and  fruitful,  and 
full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  in- 
vites the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Pertea, 
he  continues,  is  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fraits,  yet  in  otner  parts 
it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains 
are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  palm  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also 
sufficiently  watered  with  torrents,  that  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  spings  which  never  fail-  to  mn,  even  when 
*the  torrents  fail  ttiem,  as  they  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judsea.  Both  countries 
are  composed  ci  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  Ifaat  wiucb  is  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want.    The  waters  of  such  rivers  aa  they  have,  are  exceed- 

s  On  the  population  of  the  Holy  Laod^  see  Ifichaells's  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  Moaea,TQL  L  pp.99— UQ. 

«  Taeiti  Bistort  Uh.  ▼.  c  6.  . 
.  •  Jostki.  Hist.  J^H^^fib.  zxM  c»X  ;  •  Hist  Nat  Bb.  sfii.  e.  6 
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ingly  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  their 
grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  more  milk 
man  do  those  of  other  places  J 

•  On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are  informed 
(Josh.  XV.  20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  tme  hundred  and  twelve 
fvelkd  cities  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  Josephus  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria 
and  Judaea  were  very  mil  of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the 
ffieatest  sign  of  their  excellency  ;*  that  in  the  two  Galileos 
3ie  villages  were  extremely  numerous  and  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  that  there  also  were  great  numbers  of  the  larger  cities, 
tiie  smallest  of  which  contsdned  a  population  of  mleen  thou- 
sand souls.'  From  tiie  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.^  These  statements  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historian  relative 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of  the  Holy  Land.  Com- 
pare Num.  xi.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv^  4.  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  4 — 15.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  2Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19. 
Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfactory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modem 
travellers,*  who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Clarke,**  who  thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Na- 
polose  or  Sichem  and  Jerusalem : — ^'*  The  road,"  says  he, 
**  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones ;  yet  the 
cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous :  it  afforded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  Judaea 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines^^d  olive 
trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases'  to  their  upmost  smnmits,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gardens :  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  ^teps  rising  one  above  an- 
other, whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial 
harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  matchless  plains ;  its  hills  and  vales :  all  these, 
added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  in- 
deed a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed  f  Gen,  xxvii.  27.)  : 
God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven^  ana  the  fatness  of  the 
earthy  and  pknly  oj  arm  and  winej*^^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account 
for  the  vast  population  it  anciently  supported  :  and  although 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility 
and  population,  yet  this  is  no  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  wnters.  The  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the 
European  crusaders,  and  Turks, — together  with  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time  (who 
not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also  ex- 
tort to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen),^ — to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs,-^all  concur  satisfactorily  to  accounts 
for  the  present  state  of  this  country ;  and,  so  tar  is  it  from 
contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it 
confirms  their  authority ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  Israelites 
proving  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engagements  with  Jeho- 
vah, sol  these  judgments  were  predicted  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  et  seq,) ;  and 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  per- 
manent comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 
that  a  righteous  God  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness, 

t  Josephug  de  BeH  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  i§2,  3,  4. 

•  IbiJ.  lib.  iii.  c  3.  S  4.  >  Ibid.  lib.  lU.  c.  3.  f  2. 
«  Ibid.  lib.  1i.  c. '^.  f6. 

•  Tiie  mogl  important  fkcts  relative  to  the  fertility  of  Palestini^  recorded 
bv  Maundrell  an<l  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  byDr.  Macknigbt  in  discoorses 
vi.  and  vii.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Harinonx,  and  the  testimonies 
of  Hasselquist  and  others  are  collected  by  Mr.  Harnier.  (Observations,  vol. 
'.  pp.  243— 2S0.)  Their  accounts  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  BacUngham,  in 
his  Travels  tuaong  t]ie  Arab  Tribee,  p.  141. 

•  Travels,  vol.  iv.  po.  233— 2So. 

'  •'  In  the  north  or  I»ale3tlne,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  there  arc  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  spots,  but  not  so  in  Judiea.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  terri- 
tory of  the  dau|hter  of  Zion.  What  a  change  has  been  wronght  in  the  land, 
once  flowing  with  milk  and  honey !"— See  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Con- 
nor Cwho  was  in  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1680),  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  ResearcbectntheMedtteriBnean,  p.  441. 
(London,  1822.  8vo.) 

•  Volney  has  given  some  painfull/  interestlog  detail!  or  ttie  oppreaaioa 
of  the  africaUaral  Inhabitants  of  Palaatine.  by  toair  butMiotia  BMtenk  tht 
Turks.  ^  Travels  In  E^pt,  &c.  voL  U.  pp.  341-817 


for  the  wickedness  of  them  thai  dwell  therein,  (PsaL  crii.  34.) 
"  But  it  has  heen  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very 
wickedness, — the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  inhahitants. 
— that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.  "Were  gooa 
government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  .*  the  proper  fruits  of  the  - 
mountains,  honey  and  wax,  would  be.collected  by  the  indus-  ^ 
trious  bee  from  myriads  of  fragrant  plants :  the  plains^  the 
valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would  yield  com  for  man, 
and  pasturage  for  innumeraole  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a 
stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  &hristian."» 
Iv.  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty 
and  the  comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed :  amonjpr  the 
CALAMITIES  of  various  kinds,  which  at  different  times  visited 
the  inhabitants,  the  pestilence,  earthonakes,  whirlwinds,  the 
devastations  of  locusts,  famines,  and  tne  pestilential  Simoomy 
demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afilicted 
with  the  Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  tremendous  scourffe 
is  freM}uently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  first  introduce  into  a  coun- 
try, it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness,  (Psal.  xci.  6.J 

2.  This  reffion,  oeing  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is 
often  shaken  oy  £arthquakes,io  from  which,  however,  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  suffered  little  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2— 
5.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  sround,  Wing  on  a  declivity, 
are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  present  aayt^i^and  which  are  not  uncommon  la 
Barbary)*^  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  moun^ 
tains  betn^  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  (Psal.  xlvi.  2.), 
of  their  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheep 
(Ps.  cxiv.  4.  6.^ ;  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  Txxiv.  20.) 
when  he  says  tnat  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  liJce  a  drunks 
ard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  con- 
cussions have  supplied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with 
numerous  fiffures,Dy  which  they  have  representea  the  con- 
cussions and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See  par« 
ticularly  Isa.  xxix.  6,  liv,  10.  Jer.  iv.  24.  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  22. 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whirlwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  win- 
ter and  cold  seasons.  Whirlwinds  olten  preceded  rain.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed 
the  commandmetu  and  the  ux)rd  of  God  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15, 
18.)  ;»3  and,  as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well 
as  uie  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall  the 
impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurrinjg  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  soutn 
of  Judaea  (Isa.  xxi.  1.) ;  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
one  that  came  from  tne  north  (Ezek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  blows  from  the  south  (Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which 
case  it  is  grenerally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  the  hapless  trayeUer.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the  whirl- 
winds of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country  in 
different  directions,  m  a  manner  truly  terrific.  *'  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the 
fields,  and  r^ly  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, is  very  striking.  7%e  whirlwind  shall  take  thtm  away 
as  stubble,  (Isa.  xl.  24.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mouniaina 
before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thirty  before  the  whirlwind, 
(Isa.. xvii.  13.)  In  tiie  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.)  we  read,  Make 
them  like  a  wheel  i  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind,  whidi 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Svria,  p.  309. 

10  The  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  is  stiQ  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes.  In  1759  there  haopened  one,  which  caused  the  greatest 
ravages,  destrojiiur  upwante  of  2O,00o  persons  in  the  valley  of  Balbec.  For 
three  month#  the  uiocks  of  it  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much, 
that  thej  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt  under  tents.  (Volnev's  IVa' 
vels,  vol.  i.  p.  2B3.>  In  the  autumn  of  1822  anothef  tremendous  earthquake^ 
or  rather  a  saeeession  of  earthquakes,  desolated  this  region. 

u  dee  a  deacriptk>o  of  one  In  the  same  woric,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

»  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarv,  4».  voL  i  pp.  277,  278. 

t*  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  eaU  them  good  news  or  mesnntert :  and  in  ths 
Koran  they  are  termed  the  sent  of  God,  e.  77.  p.  477.  of  Bale's  translatioB^. 
4to.  edit 
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firequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  oyer  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wiieel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."*  From  these  phenomena,  the 
Bacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures 
and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  S— 16.  xxix.  1 — 10. 
Iv.  8.  Ixxxiii.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  yiii.  7, 8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  2.  xxix. 
6.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  Matt  vii.  35. 

What  tornadoes  are  on  land  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  the 
Taeuum  beine  filled  with  a  column  of  water.  Instead  of  earth, 
8and,&c— 1%  this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies 
of  migrating  Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourses  with  which  mankind  can  be  aiHicted.  By 
^e  prophet  Joel  (ii.  11.)  theyaro  termed  the  army  of  the 
Lora^  from  the  military  order  which  iiey  appear  to  observe : 
disbanding  themselves  and  encamping  in  the  eveninfir,  and  in 
tiie  morning  resuming  their  flight  in  the  direction  of  (ne  wind, 
unless  they  meet  with  food.  ?Nah.  iii.  17.  Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.),  so 
as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  brmg  a  temporary  darkness  upon 
&e  land.  (Joel  ii.  2. 10.  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made  by 
them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  5.) :  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod.  x.  15.) 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  m  tht  hedffts^  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.), 
climbing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Regardlesi|  of  every 
obstacle,  they  mount  the  walls  of  cities  and  nouses,  and  enter 
Ae  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — ^9.)*    They  devour  every 

rn  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  ofl*  every  tree  .(Exod.  x.  12. 
Joel  i.  4. 7. 10.  12.  16. 18.  20.\  so  as  to  render  the  land, 
which  before  was  as  the  garden  or  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  Z,)  The 
noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  com- 
pared to  the  crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  djy  stubble,  or 
a  mighty  host  set  in  oattle  array,  fibid.  5.)  So  fearful  are 
the  effects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled 
with  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  senling  on  their  grounds  by  making  loud  shouts 
(Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  me  inhabitants  of  Egypt,'  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars*  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by 
which  every  thing  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  inevitably  consumed  by  the  last  company.  As 
Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  country  of  these 
depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an  east 
wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
f  19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (that  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  that  country))  s^d  wafted  them  into  the  Ked 
Sea,  wjiere  they  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  coun- 
try, they  leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which 
pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army.  They  are  generally  carried  ofl*  by  the  wind 
into  the  sea,  where  they  perish ;  and  their  dead  bodies,  putre- 
fying on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  offensive,  and  (it  is  said) 
sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  of  the 
northern  boundaries,  whence  they  are  called  the  northern 
army,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the 

^  »  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  202.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Ws  Travels  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile,*  was  surprisied  hy  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  tiiat 
river,  which  lifted  up  a  camel  and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
■uch  violence  as  to  break  several  of  its  ribs ;  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his 
■ervants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violently  to  the  ground ;  and  partly 
demolished  a  hut,  the  materials  of  which  were  di^MrsM  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally 
plastered  with  mud ;  if  dust  andibmd  \iad  risen  with  'the  whlriwind  in  the 
same  proportion,  instead  of  mad,  they  would  Inevitably  have  been  suffo- 
cated (Travels,  vol.  vL  p.  946.) ;— a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  tra* 
veller  Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when  crossing  the  great  de«iert  of 
Si^ra  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niser.  Destitute  cf  provi- 
sions and  water,  his  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  heard  a  vrind  sounding  fr(Hn  the  east,  and  instinctivelv  opened 
his  parched  mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  conAdent'ly  ex* 
pected,  but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert  So  im« 
mense  was  the  quantity  raised  into  the  air  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that  he  was  compelled 


to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  cMitinued  motion- 

d  passed'    Park's  Ti       " 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Thyatira  in 


less  till  it  had  pass^.    Park's  Travels,  p.  178. 


Jnne,  1826,  thus  describes  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects : — "lam 
perfectly  astonished  at  their  multitudes.  They  are,  indeed,  as  a  atronq 
peojde,  9et  in  b<Mle  array :  they  run  tike  mighty  men  ;  they  climb  the  wall* 
like  men  of  ttar.  I  actnaUy  saw  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  of  Thyatira ; 
they  ran  iqum  the  wall ;  they  climbed  up  upon  tM  houeee  ;  they  entered  into 
the  toindowe  Wee  a  thief.  (Joel  ii.  6.  7. 9.)  This  i&  however,  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  locusts  wmch  are  known  in  these 
countries."    Missionary  Register,  July^  1827,  p.  328, 

*  Light*s  Travels,,  p.  66.    Belzoni's  Narrative,  p.' 197. 

*  BMon  De  Tott's  Memoirs,  extracted  In  Banner's  Observations,  voL  iii. 
p.  319. 


dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  East  {at  Dead)  8m^  and 
others  into  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea^  (Joel  ii.  20.) 
These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those  which  some- 
times visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  From  their 
heads  being  shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel 
says,  that  tnej  hovt  the  appeartmce  of  horses  /  and  on  account 
ot  their  celenty  they  are  compared  to  horsemen  on  full  gal- 
lop (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for  battle.  (Rev.  ix. 
7.^  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth ;  and  in  its  two  jaws 
it  nas  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  lik^  scis- 
sors, and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so 
sharp  and  strong,  that  the  propnet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms 
them  thete^h  of  a  great  lion,  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  marie 
the  certainty,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  pr  nine  dififerent  appellations,  ex- 
pressive of  their  nature,  are  given  to  them  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accoimts  of  this  tremendous  scourge, 
which  are  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  uie 
East.  The  quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  together  with  the  whole  middle 

Eart  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is  incredible  to  any  person  who 
as  not  himself  witnessed  their  astonishing  numbers.  Their 
numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  sometimes 
extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  darken 
the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  Should  the 
wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  aflTord  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  the 
Psalmist  (cix.  23.^  of  being  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locusts. 
Wherever  they  alight,  Uie  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the 
space  of  several  leagiieSf  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  The  noise  which  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret, 
or  the  rattling  of  hail-«tones:  and,  whilst  employed  in 
devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed,  tiiat 
they  uni^rmly  proceed  one  'way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  ^  less 
destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals;  one  would 
imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself, 
ind^,  consu)nes  not  so  rapidly,  wherever  their  myriads 
spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering 
had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  reduced  to  their  naked  ooughs  and  stems,  cause  the 
dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of^the  spring.  They  have  a  government  among 
them,  similar  to  tnat  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and,  when  their 
king  or  leader  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one 
solitary  straggler  being  left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation. 
When  these  clouds  oT  locusts  take  their  flight,  to  snimoont 
any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the 
heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  In 
Persia,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  gardeners  and  husband- 
men make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their 
grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, — Surely  1  will  fUl  ifiee  with  men  as 
with  loeustsy  and  thky,  shall  lift  up  their  voice  aoainst 
THEE.  (Jer.  Ii.  14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of^  stubble 
Uierein,  to  destroy  them,  raiUe  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the 
trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms 
are  extremely  numerous,  they  climb  over  ev«ry  thing  in  their 
way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  a<mering  to 
the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their  food.* 
PUny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  ot  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants 
livea  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  dried  in  the  smoke ; 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article 
of  food.<^  The  modem  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts, 
of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boilingr  them  with  salt,  ana 
mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  fat ;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any 
other  culinary  process,  devour  almost  ev^  part  except  the 
wings.7    They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 

•  Volney'sTravels  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  S86.  Banner's  Observa- 
tions, vol.  iii.  p.  319.  SliaVs  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  340—943.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  100.  Sir  Wm.  Onseley's  Travels  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19&— 200.  (4to.  London,  1&19.)  Mr.  DodweD  has  given  an  interrfii- 
ing  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  lofustp  In  Orewre;  where,  however,  »hpy 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Levant  See  his  Classical  and  Topographical 
Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215.  , 

•  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  and  lib.  x.  c  2B. 

^  At  fnulieber  [or  Boidiirslfai  Persia,  Bfr.  Price  saw  "  many  Arab  woman 
employed  in  filling  bags  with  locusts,  to  be  preserved  and  eaten  like 
shnmps.'*  Jonmal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  p.  6.  London,  1825.  UA 
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vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist's 
food  (Mark  i.  6.)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  the 
locust  treeJ 

5.  The  devastations  caused  hy  the  locusts,  together  with 
the  absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally 
followed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
absolute  Famine,  which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged 
cities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  starving  inhabitants  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  not  only  unclean 
animals,  but  also  human  flesn.  Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  22— 
42.  56,  57.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  2  Kings  vi.  25 — ^2S.  xxv.  3.  Jer. 
xiv.  15.  xix.  9.  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii.  20.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10— 
13.  16.  vi.  12.   vii.  15. 

6.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  ever  visited 
this  highly  favoured  country  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the 
Arabs  termed  the  $am  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samoun,  by 
the  Turks,  Simoom  or  Samiel,  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  dry  wind  of  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness.  (Jer.  iv.  11.) 
It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  in  Nubia  durincr 
March  and  April,  and  also  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
but  so  poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  suffocates 
those  wno  are  unfortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if 
it  overtake  them  when  standing  upright.  Thevenot  mentions 
such  a  wind,  which  in  1658  suffocated  twenty  thousand  men 
in  one  night;  and  another,  which  in  1655  suffocated  four 
thousand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of  this  pestilen- 
tial blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 


breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surfac#  of  the  earth, 
travellers  in  the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to 
the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  in 
a  piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has,  passed  over  them.  The 
least  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  drying  up  their  skins 
of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perisn  with  thirst  in  the 
deserts.  When  this  destructive  wind  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  red- 
ness in  the  air ;  ana,  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  being 
observed,  it  appears  like  a  haze,  in  colour  resemblingr  the 
purple  part  or  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a  second  or  third  attadt  of 
this  terrible  blast  it  produces  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference 
for  life,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength.  Camels 
and  other  animals  instinctivel}r  perceive  its  approach,  and 
bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  effects 
of  &is  blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are 
peculiar.  At  first  view,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep :  but 
if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly  shaken  of  lifted  up,  it  sepai^tes 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes  black.'  In  Per- 
sia, in  the  district  of  Dashtistan  a  sam  or  simoom  blew 
during  the  summer  months,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the 
com  (then  near  its  maturi^]|,  that  no  animal  would  eat  a 
blade  of  it,  or  touch  any  ot  its  min.'  The  image  of  com 
blasted  before  it  be  grown  up^  us^  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
2  Kings  xix.  26.,  was  most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some 
similar  cause.  The  Psalmist  evidently  alludes  (Psal.  ciii. 
15, 16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of  the  simoom* 
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miTSBSNT  FOBMS  OF  OOVESNMEirr,  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  OR  JEWS,  FROM  THE 

PATRIARCHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

r.  Patriarchal  Government. — II.  Government  under  Moses — a  Theocracy  ,• — its  JSTature  and  Design.— -l.  Justices  of  the  Heads 
•r  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — 2.  Of  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  Judges  appointed  by  Motet. — 3.  Of  the  Senate  or 
Council  of  Seventy  Assessors. — 4.  Scribes. — HI.  Government  of  the  Judges. — IV.  Regal  Government  instituted; — 1.  77ie 
Functions  and  Privileget  of  the  Kings ; — 2.  Inauguration  of  the  Kings; — 3.  Chief  Distinctions  of  Majesty ; — 4.  Scriptural 
.illusions  to  the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  explained. — V.  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. — VI.  Magistrates 
under  the  Monarchy. — ^VII.  Officers  of  the  Palace. — VIII.  The  royal  Harem. — IX.  Promulgation  of  Laws. — X.  Schism 
between  the  twelve  Tribes  / — its  latent  Causes  ; — the  Kingdoms  of  Ismel  and  Judah  founded; — their  Duration  and  End. 
•»XI.  Reasons  why  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  IsraeL—XlL  State  of  the  Hebrews  during  the 
JBabylonish  Captivity. 


I.  Or  the  fonns  of  government  which  ohtained  among 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
have  but  little  information  communicated  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed  would  ren- 
der any  complicated  form  of  government  unnecessary ;  and 
accordingly  we  find^hat  the  rATRiARCHS,  that  is,  the  Heads 
or  Founders  of  Families,  exercised  the  chief  power  and  com- 
mand over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they 
leeided  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign 
power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose 


They  treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned 
parts  of  Palestine  as  tneir  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right.  {Gen.  xiv.  13.  18 — 24. 
xxi.  23—32.  xxvi.  16.  27—33.  xxxi.  44—54.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion :  so  that 
ptients  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children 
uie  first  subjects.  They  had  the  power  of  (usinheritinff  their 
children  (Uen.  xlix.  3,  4.  1  Cnron.  v.  l.\  and  also  of 
punishing  them  with  death  (Gen.  xxxviii.  »4.),  or  of.dis- 
m^Bsmg  them  from  home  without  assigning  any  reason. 

>  flir  Wut  Oaseley's  Travel!,  toL  i.  p.  197  Dodwett'sTonr,  voL  I.  p.  215. 
Dr.  DsXts  CeUa's  TrsveU  from  Barbar^  to  the  Weetern  Froatier  of  Bgfpt, 
p.  78.    Jack8on*8  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  pp.  51—54. 


(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  so- 
lemn blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  a  hic^h  privileire  and  of  irreat  consequence. 
Thus  Noah  cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.);  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29.  33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed 
his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  of  succession,  inherited  the 
paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one 
of  Uie  rignts  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  in  the  first  ages,  seems  to  have  Men  annexed ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  families  not  only  possessed  a  seenlar 
power,  but  also  officiated  as  priests  m  tne  families  to  which 
they  belonged.  (Gen.  viii.  20.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1—3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Geiu 
xxxviii.  24.),  yet  the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some 
authority  over  them.  TGen.  xlu.  1-^.  37,  38.  xliii.  1 — 13. 
1,  15_-17,)  Afterwaras,  however,  as  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have  magistrates 
or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authoriu ;  these 
are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  beingprobably  cnoeen  on 
account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  okoterim  or  ^  ofllcers 
of  the  dhUdren  otlsraeP*  (Exod.  v.  14, 15.  19.)  have  been 

•  Brace's  Travels,  vol  vi.  pp.  40^463.  481.    Barmer*8  Obserratkma,  vol. 
i.  PP- 94— 96.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter*a  Travels  in  Oeofyia,  Persia,  4ec.  vol.  ii. 

>  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  43. 
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conjectured  to  bl  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected  by  them;  but, 
from  the  context  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Egryptians,  and  placed  over 
the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee  their  labour.* 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
their  oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was 
pleasea  to  institute  a  new  form  of  ffovernment,  which  has 
oeen  rightly  termed  a  Theocracy;  the  supreme  legislative 
power  bein?  exclusively  vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who 
alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The  Hebrew  government 
appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  common  and  gene- 
ral ends  of  all  good  governments ; — ^viz.  the  protection  of  the 
property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several  members 
of  the  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  states  will  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovah,  ana  a  king- 
dom of  priests.  For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians, 
and  how  I  bore  V9U  on  eagles^  unngs,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ve  will  hear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  apecuUar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation,  (Exod.  xix.  3, 4, 
5,  6.)  We  learn  what  tiiis  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  eaptains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  of  Ariel ,-  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  thy  Crod,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord  thy  Crod 
makeih  with  thee  this  day  ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  imd  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob:  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses, 
how  we  have  dwek  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by ;  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations  and  their  idols,  wood  and  atone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations,  (Deut.  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  fundamental 

Srinciple  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
octrine  and  worship  of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or 
rather  the  proscription  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  cove- 
nant of  Jenovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  oaUi  by 
which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
Ejng,  was,  tiiat  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which 
he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  particu- 
lar engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
nations  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  by  which  they  passed  into  the 
promised  land.  In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the 
blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection  iji  the 
security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against  all 
attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship- 
ping them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  nlessings  of  Grodrs 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled 
against  the  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Deutei-onomy.  (xxix.  25— 27.  y  The  sub- 
stance, then,  of  this  solemn  'transaction  between  God  and  the 
Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  ori^nal  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government)  was  this: — ^If  the  nebrews  would  vo- 
luntarily consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  thdr  Lord  and  King, 
to  keep  ills  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as ^^e  %e  true  €rod,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then, 
though.  God  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  an  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care 
of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by 
peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless  it  with 
a  inore  immediate  and  particular  protection ;  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion,  together 
withy  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  oe  ob- 
served, Is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with 
6ii^g|di)rwifi^Emi;, for  temporal  blessing  and  evils  were  at 
tl^'iime'ihe>«tettion  and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry  c 
but  by  ihus' taking  them  into  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as 
rewards  to  obedience  and  punishments  for  disobedience,  they 
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became  motives  to  continrance  in  the  true  religion,  instead 
of  encouragements  to  idolatry.* 

In  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to 
them  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  to  be  of  perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their 
polity  subsisted.  The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  were 
administered  were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting. 
in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.  xix.  17.) :  they  were  ususdly 
taken  trom  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  high-priest  In  this  there  was  a  singular  pro- 
priety ;  for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati 
among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however, 
relating  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  con- 
sulted by  Urim  and  Thummim;  and  in  matters,  which  con- 
cerned tne  welfare  of  the  state,  God  frequently  made  known 
his  will  by  prophets  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and 
the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In  all  these 
cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.^ 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution^of  the  Hebrew 

f  government  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  ihe 
sraelites  and  foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most 
abominable  idolatry  among  those  nations,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  Israelites  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilciemess,  rendered  this  seclusion  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
naentioned :'  and  many  qf  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secdre 
this  design.^ 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  de- 
mocratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  convened  the  whole  congregation  ot  Israel,  to  whom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken ,-  but  as  he  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accordingly 
in  Num.  i.  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
mpn  ^Hi">|5  (kcruay  HoencrH),  that  is,  those  tvont  to  be  called 
the  convention  ;  in  our  version  called  the  renowned  of  the  eon" 
gregation;  and  in  Num.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  ym 
>H\y>  nv  ^>*'CJ  (ncsiay  ed^h  kcruay  Muoep),  that  is.  ehiefi 
of  the  community,  or  congregation,  tJuit  are  caUed  to  tne  eon' 
vention,  in  our  version  termed,  famous  in  the  congregation^ 
men  of  renown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Josh. 
xxiii.  2.  it  appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  ?LT\d  Judges  and  officers;  and  Michaelis  is 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  British  House  of 
Comnions,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instniction  from  their  constituents.^ 

1.  Heads  or  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient 
Germans  or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a 
lesser  commonwealth,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and 
all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one  great  republic.^  The 
same  arran^ment,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  great 
tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt,  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families, 
which  are  called  nvnccnD  (m/shpgchoth)  or  fimUHes,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  nun  ^n^  {narev  aboth)  or  houses^ fatkert 
(Num.  i.  2.  Josh.  vU.  14.);  each  of  whom,  again,  mid  thdr 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fittkers^ 
and  sometimes  simply  heaels.  These  are  likewise^the  same 
persons  who  in  Josti.  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders, 
(Compare  also  Deut  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1 — 9.)    It  does  not 

•  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Govermnent  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  8—10.  B—siso 
Dr.  OraTea's  Lecture*  un  ihe  PHOLateuch,  vol.  iL  pp.  141— 18&.  for  •pui9 
master]/  obaervotlous  on  the  introductioa  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the 
Mosaic  law. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  i  pp.  190^196. 

«  Ibid  vol.  i.  pp.  206—225.  Bruning's  Antiq.  Ueb.  pp.  91—93.  Mr.  Low- 
man  (Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  1/— 31)  has  illustrated  the  wis* 
doiA  of  thisnecond  design  6f  Uie  Jewish  tbeocracjr  by  several  pertinent  ex> 
amples.  /  ,  . 

•  CoranicnUries  on  ibe  I^ws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

•  In  this  nianiier  were \ he  Ishmaelites  governed  by  twelve  princes  aeeon}- 
hfi«  to  the  nuttiber  of  IshniaePs  9onr(Gea.  xjc«.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedouins  their 
deacendaots  havenlwaf  a  preserved  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  goyera* 
ment  Their  families  continue  together;  and  under  the  nameof  J?mtr,  one 
is  prince  i^moog  peeple,  wl^  are  all  bisiundred  within  a  certaij)  ^egrec  of 
amnit^.    l|jiiUa(4^^j»  Co^mncutaries,  vol.  i.  p.  2%!.  ,/\k 
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appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families  were 
cnosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  trihes  do 
not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least, 
3f  the  monarchy:  from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  16—32.  it  is  evident 
that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have 
proved  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state 
might  have  subsisted  Aot  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occa- 
sionally without  that  magistrate  w^ho  was  called  a  Judge^ 
although  we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every 
tribe  had  always  its  own  mdependent  chief  magistrate,  who 
maj  Qot  inapUy  be  compared  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  our 
Bntish  counties;  suborainate  to  them,  again,  were  the  heads 
of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieute- 
nants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  cer- 
tain cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention 
would  take  measures  for  their  conlmon  uterest.  In  many 
cases  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  re- 
publics, not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge,  but 
even  during  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances  of  wars  bein^ 
carried  on  oy  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be  seen 
in  Josh.  xvii.  15—17.  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  xviii — xx.  1  Chron. 
V.  18 — 23.  41—43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  to  empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representa- 
tive head ;  for  it  is  there  said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei 
had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and  were  therefore  reckoned 
only  as  one  famijy.  Hence  we  may  explain  why,  according 
to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  nimibeT  of  individuals 
was  requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family;  but  probably 
the  number  was  not  always  uniform. ^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also 
a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congre^ 

fxUton,  or  convention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  otthe 
sraelites  from  Egypt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole 
iudj^.  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily 
Guties  of  this  office  were  too  heavy  for  him,  suggested  to  him 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the  institution  of 
judses  or  rulers,  of  ten^,  of  JifHea,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thou- 
sands,  who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brousht  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod. 
xviii.  14-— 26.)  Of  Uie  jildges  of  tens,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  sixti/  thousand;  of  the  judges  of  fifties,  twelve 
thousand/  of  the  judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand;  and  of 
the  judges  of  thousands,  six  hundred.  These  judges,  or 
Jeihroman  prefects  (as  they  have  been  called),  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  military  division  of  an  host  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens;  this  was  a  model  proper 
for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their 
settlement  as  tribes  or  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  ^axon  constitution  of 
sheriffs  in  counties,  hundredors  or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and 
dfdrurs  in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitu- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought 
that  those  constitutions  of  Uie  Saxons  were  taken  from  these 
laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.^ 
It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even 
those  only  of  tnousands,  are  to  be  understood,  when  mention 
is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions.' 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers, 
Moses  ordainea  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (Deutxvi.  18.),  and  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  succeeding  ages  these  judicial  offices  were 
filled  by  tne  Levites,  most  probably  because  they  were  the 
persons hest  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29 — 32.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.V 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Moses  established  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy,  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish 
rabbinical  writers,  who  have  exercised  tneir  ingenoitir  in 
eonjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited  to  seventy,  nave 

>  iDchaelU's  Commentariefl,  vol  i.  pp.231— 234. 2M. 
%  BftcoQ  on  Eo|ilish  Government,  put  i.  p.  70.    Lowmao's  CiTil  Ckyrem- 
ment  of  tbeBebrew%  p.  1G2. 
*  MichAens's  Conuneotariec,  vol  I  p.  215. 
•Ibid.  p.  246.  ^  " 


pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme  court  c  f 
judicature ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totsdly  sUent  con- 
cerning such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution.  Jffter  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  dhl 
appoint  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Moses  had  instituted.'  In  the  New 
Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  con- 
gregation or  diet  fas  Michaelis  terms  ii),  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  on^oie'  (shotcrim)  or  Scribes, 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  different  from  the  Jethronian  pre- 
fects or  judges ;  for  Moses  expressly  ordained  that  Uiey  should 
not  only  appoint  ludges  in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or 
scribes.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  widi  great  probability,  that 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  to 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  bur- 
thens and  services  on  the  people  mdividufuly.  Under  the 
regal  government,  these  scribes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii.  33. 
and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  convejring 
orders  to  the  army  (Dent  xx.  5.) ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 
we  meet  with  a  scribe,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now 
termed  the  muster-master'generaL^ 

III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  df  the  children 
of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister 
(Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.  ) ;  and  under  whom  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  in- 
junctions. On  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of^the  elders  of  his 
council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not  choose  any  chief 
magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  consequence 
([as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25.^  This  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned the  government  of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain 
supreme  magistrates,  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  in 
some  cases.  Tor  life,  but  not  always :  and  their  office  was  not 
hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  There  also 
were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance, 
during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God 
himselt  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the 
people  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  ap- 

Seared  to  them  most  proper  to  deliver  them  from  their  imme- 
iate  oppression :  thus  Jephthah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
beyona  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently  nappened  that 
the  oppression  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  juoges  neces- 
sary were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of 
those  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  tneir  deli- 
verance fiom  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered, 
llius  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  authonty  on  this  side 
Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond 
that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to 
that  which  was  afterwairds  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  ex- 
tended to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  ap- 
peal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose 
new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were  protectors  ot  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  plurtien- 
larly  of  idolatry,  which  was  hi^h-treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  or 
splendour,  and  destitute  of  guaros,  train,  or  equipage :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue 
arose  solely  from  presents.  This  forpi  of  administration 
subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  339 
years.' 

rv.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their 
sovereign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of 
the  judge  and  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  asso- 
ciated fiem  with  himself  for  the  administration  (S*  affairs,  de- 
sired a  Kino  to  be  set  over  them,  to  judge  them  like  all  the 

•  Micliaclis's  Cominentarie«,/ToI.  I.  pp.  247—249. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  249— 2Sl. 

«  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.  Miebaelis's  Commen- 
twries^  vol.  i.  pp.  260—264.  Pr.  GniTers  Lectures  oo  the  Pentateucb,  vol. 
Ii.  PP.96-KM. 
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natioru  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thns  undesignedly  fulfilling  the  de- 
Biffns  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fulness 
ot  time  the  Messiah  should  he  horn  of  a  royal  house. 
•  1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  IVfoses  foresaw,  and 
accordingly,  by  divine  command;  he  prescribed  the  following 
laws,  both  concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for 
the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in 
Deut  xvii.  14—20. 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with 
this  limitation,  that  thev  must  alwajrs  elect  a  native  Israelite, 
and  not  a  foreigner.  Onejrom  among  thy  brethren  shaU  thou 
set  king  over  thee:  thou  mayat  not  ut  a  stranger  over  thee, 
which  ta  not  thy  brother. 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire 
a  just  dread  of  foreign  intriffuers  and  invaders,  and  an  united 
vigilance  in  repulsing  such  persons  firom  the  government. 
^^  One  who  is  born  and  educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natu- 
ral brother :  his  habits,  attachments,  and  interests  strongly 
link  him  to  it ;  while  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  interests 
of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  he  resides.''  But 
this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ; 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it^ 

(£)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one 
to  De  their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  TJiou  shalt  in 
any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  Crod  shall 
choose. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first 
king ;  David,  oy  name,  to  be  their  second ;  Solomon,  his  son, 
to  be  his  successor;  and  then  made  the  regal  government 
hereditary  in  David's  family.  But  this  law  did  not  extend 
to  tiieir  subsequently  electing  every  individual  king :  for,  so 
long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  violate  the  fundamentalj 
laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  wonld  continue  to  possess  the 
hrone;  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  (qualifications  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  demanded  in  their  kings : — comeliness  of  per- 
son and  tallness  of  stature  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was  constituted  King  of. 
Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly,  and  that 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  gGoalier  person 
than  he :  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  people,  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  And  therefore  Samuel 
said  to  the  people,  when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye 
him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  Jum 
among  all  the  people.  (I  Sam.  x.  24.)  Hence,  also,  David  is 
nUid  to  have  been  ruady,  withai  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  TTie  people  of  the 
East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  dualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  or  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as 
their  neighbours  had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  thai  he  should 
multiply  horses,^ 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egjrpt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  contaminated  with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  Uiem  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be  seduced  by  extending 
their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idol- 
atry in  consequence  of  foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this 
law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and  other  monarchs  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantly  records,  together  with 
the  faXaX  consequences  of  such  disobedience. 

*  It  was  on  theKTOund  of  this  law  that  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  pro- 
nosed  that  insidious  question  to  Jesus  Christ,— /«  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
io  Cjbsab,  or  mo?  (Matt.  xxii.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  they  were  under  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  power  which  they  detested.  Had  Clhrist  replied,  Ybs, 
then  they  would  have  condemned  him  by  this  law.  Had  he  answered,  No, 
then  they  would  have  accused  him  to  Ceesar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarice  on  Deut.  xvil. 
15.  la  his  Commentary  on  Matt  xxii.  1&—22.  be  has  discussed  this  import- 
ant subject  in  freat  detail  and  with  e<ittal  ability.)  - 

»  This  law  was  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they 
bad  trust  and  confidence  in  God  their  debverer.  See  %>.  Sherioek's  Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,  Disc.  iv. ;  where  he  has  excellenUy  explained  the 
reason  and  effect  of  the  law,  and  the  influence  which  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  it  had  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Israelites. 


(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  that  royal  avarice  or 
luxury,  for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, the  king  was  forbidden  greatly  to  multiply  to  him- 
self silver  and  gold  f  lest  the  circulation  of  money  should  be 
obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or  his  subjects  be  impove- 
rished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites,  the  king  was  enjoined 
to  write  out,  for  his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine 
law ;  which  injunction  was  intended  to  rivet  this  law  more 
firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  hold  him  in  constant  subjection 
to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  requined  to 
read  in  this  copy  aU  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  Uxan  to 
fear  the  Lord  hts  God,  to  Keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  ana 
these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed 
by  a  code  of  fundamental  and  equal  law^,  provided  by  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  rectitude.  With  re^rd  to  actutd  facts,  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Sam.  x.  25.  compared  with  3  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kings 
xii.  22 — ^24.  and  2  Kings  xi.  17.  4hat  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were 
restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  althougn  they  on  some 
occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  5 — ^7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.)*  They  had,  however, 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
life  and  death ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals 
to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  &— >15. 
iy.  9 — 12.) ;  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice ;  some- 
times in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  ap- 
peared clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1—6.  xiv.  4 — 11. 
and  1  Kings  ii.  5 — 9,\  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and 
deten^ine  causes  in  tne  king^s  name,  (l  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi. 
29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  were  supe- 
rior courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons 
presided,  and  that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
them ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  tiiat 
city  eariier  than  the  reiffn  of  Jehoshapnat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 
-—11.)  Althou^  the  kings  enjoyed  the  pnvilege  of  grant- 
ing pardons  to  offenders  at  their  pleasure,  witiiout  consulting 
any  person ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exerciscKi  great  power, 
sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  ,to  death  even  the  high- 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18.  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.),  and 
at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
roys ofJehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and, 
therefore,  as  the  kings  could  on  no  occasion,  either  enact  a 
new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  conti- 
nued to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  tHeir  permanent  admin- 
istration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  The  only  difference  that  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  species  of  government  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  tlie  judges  was  generally  directed  by  urim, 
and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  mspirationof  God  vouch- 
safed to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviating  from  their  duty,  as  laid 
down  by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  thai  his  heart  be  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren;  in  pther  words,  to  govern  his 
subjects  with  mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
brothers.  So,  David  styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  2.;  and  this  amiable  model  was,  subse- 
quentiy,  imitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors,  particularly 
by  Constantino  the  Great.^ 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  per- 
verse impiety  and  follj  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regulated 
and  guarded  by  the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatest 
public  benefits.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  preceding 
enactmente  relate  to  the  election  of  a  A»ng,  not  of  a  queen. 
Athaliah, indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an  usurper;  and, long 
afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Jannnus,  also 
reigned.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name, 
bemg  under  the  influence  ofthe  Pharisees. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nbmi- 

'  That  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  even  in  the  worst  times,  were  considered 
not  as  above  law,  but  as  restrained  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab. 
a  most  abandoned  prince.  Though  he  earnestly  coveted  the  vineyard  or 
Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  to  purchase  it  yet  because  the  law 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or  family  to  another,  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  bribing  false  witnesses,  he  had  procured  the 
legal  condemnation  and  death  of  Naboth,  as  t  trahor  and  blasphemer.  (See 
1  Kings  xxi.  1—14.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  81,  82. 
The  preceding  resulations  concerning  tne  Hebrew  monarchs  are  also  ftiBy 
considered  and  illustrated  by  Mithaelis,  Commentaries,  vol  t.  pp.  308— 2S3. 

•  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  S3. 
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nate  their  successors,  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as 
partners  with  them  in  the  govermnent  during  their  own  life- 
time. Thus  David  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings 
i.  32^ — 40.^ ;  so  that  Solomon  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father  dunng  the  short  remainder  of  David's  life,  for  it  does 
not  appear  Uiat  the  latter  resigned  his  sceptre  till  he  resigned 
his  breath.  In  like  manner  Rehoboam,  though  a  prince  of 
00  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah  to  be  ruler 
among  his  brefhren  (2  Chron.  xi.  22.),  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  among  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoia- 
kim  the  elder.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  fl— 36.)  This  practice  of  (he 
Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrono- 
logical difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

2.  The  Inauguration  of  the  Kixos  was  performed  with 
various  ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of 
these  was  anointing  with  holy  oil  rPsal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which 
wa^  sometimes  privately  performea  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x. 
1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  I  Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was 
a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed  would 
ascend  the  throne  ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was  established, 
this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (l  Kings  i.  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 34.),  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  the  monarch  dect  being  surrounded  by 
his  guards.  (2  Kings  xi.  11,  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)*  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  ne  was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a 
sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was  anointed  he 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  In  this  man- 
ner was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it 
should  srera)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
When  Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  tne  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great 
vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  vp  toii/i  a  slumi ;  the  Lord^ 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ,-  and  the  Israelites  are  called 
upon,  with  trumpets  to  make  a  j'^yful  noise  hcjure  the  Lord  the 
King,  (Sec  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6,  &c.)  From  this  cere- 
mony of  anointing,  kin^s  are  in  the  Scriptures  freauently 
termed  the  anointed  of  tlie  Lord  and  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
nSam.  xxiv.  6.  10.  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
Psul.  ii.  2.  Ixxxix.  38.  Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown 
was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Psal.  xlv.  6.  2Kinff8xi.  12.\ 
after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  his  sub- 
jects that  he  would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3^  2  Kings 
xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  The 
nob!es  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have 
confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  tne  knees  or 
feet.  (Psal.  ii.  12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  which  the  king  entered  the  city., 
(1  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  ll.J 
To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Ola 
Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  1 — ^9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  1,  &c.)  as 
well  as  in  the  New  TMatt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Markxi.  9,  10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.) ;  in  wnich  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by 
welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings 
were  formerly  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknowledged  hinrto 
be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.  Lastly,  after  entering 
the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.   (1  Kings  i. 

*  Where  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  as  that  of  Jadah  was,  every  king 
was  not  anointed,  but  only  the  first  or  the  familv ;  vrho  being  anointed  for 
himself  and  all  his  successors  of  the  same  family,  they  required  no  other 
imcttOD.  If,  however,  any  difficulty  arose  concerning  tne  succession, 
then  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne,  though  of  the  same  family,  was 
anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  after  which  the  title  was  not 
to  be  questioned.  This  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  was  not  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Saul ;  and, 
therefore,  Ishbosheth's  seizing  on  the  crown  was  only  an  usurpation.  The 
power  of  nominating  a  successor  to  Saul  was  reserved  by  God  to  himself, 
Dy  whom  David  (who  was  no  relation  to  Saul  by  blood,  1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  was 
appointed  king.  David,  therefore,  had  no  other  title  but  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, first  signified  by  the  prophet  Samuel's  anointing  him,  and  afterwards 
by  the  voluntary  ratification  ot  this  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  people  : 
so  that  the  anointing  of  David  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  or  his 
title.  -  But  the  kingdom  being  made  hereditary  inDavid^s  family,  his  being 
anointed  served  for  him  and  all  his  successors,  except  when  Uie  right  to 
tiie  throne  was  disputed.  Thus,  when  Solomon's  ri^ht  to  the  throne  was 
contested  by  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  crowned,  in  order  to  quash  that  claim.  In  like  manner,  JoasY^  the 
seventh  king  of  Judah,  was  anointed,  because  Athaliah  had  usurped  and 
possessed  the  tbroqe  for  six  vesrs.  (2  Kincs  xi.  12.)  So,  Jehoahaz,  the 
younger  toii  of  Josiah,  was  anointed  king  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.X  and  reigned 
three  mooths:  after  vrtiicli,  he  was  succeeoed  by  his  elder  brother  Jeboia- 
kim,  who  ought  firM  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Jodah.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  m  all  casea  of  diapiited  sveeosakm,  aiioimiiii  was  deemed  to 
gi>-e  a  oreference.    Home's  Scripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  943. 


35.  47,  48.  2  Kings  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of 
Saul,  however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor 
throne,  these  ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the 
establishment  of  royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  king* a  person  ums  inmola- 
bUy  even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  5 — 8.) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  t^ 
security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 
On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  im- 
probable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortally 
wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this  his  own  statement 
ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  because  he  had 
kUdhia  hand  on  the  Lord's  Anointed,   ^2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

3.  The  CHIEF  Distinctions  of  Majesty  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  the  royal  apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and 
the  sceptre.  The  roycd  apparel  was  splendid  (Matt  vi.  29.), 
and  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and 
magnificent,  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — ^24.)  That  the  apparel  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of  all  otner  persons, 
is  evident  from  Ahab^s  changing  his  apparel  before  he  en- 
gaged in  battle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat^s  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  g^arments  were  made  of  purple 
and  fine  white  linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.) :  in  after-times,  it  ap- 
pears from  Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  gfeat  were  clad 
m. purple  and  fine  linen  :  and  this  circumstance  may  account 
for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with  purple  (Mark  xv. 
17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of  war,  array- 
ing him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.^,  thereby  in  derision  clothing*  him  as  a  king. 
Further,  tneir  Crotons  or  diadems  glitterea  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  Their 
arms  were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are  to  this  day  ;*  and  their  thrones 
were  equally  magnificent.  The  throne  of  Solomon  is  pai^- 
ticularly  described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — ^20.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was  seated 
to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted 
dragons  (that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions ; 
and  was  also  overlaid  with  fine  gold).^  The  royal  Scmtre 
seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul 
was  a  javelin  or  spear  (I  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin 
informs  us  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  early  Greek 
sovereigns.*  Sometimes  the  sceptre  was  a  walking-stick, 
cut  from  the  bmnches  cf  trees,  decorated  with  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by  judges, 
and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing,^ and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
unquestionably  alludes,  (xix.  11.)  The  sceptres  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (£sth.  v.  2.)* 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to 
have  watchmen  set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  kinff  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  informed  by  the  watchmen  ofihe  approach 
of  the  messengers,  who  brought  him  tidings  of  Absalom's 
defeat.  ^2  Sam.  xviii.  24 — 27.J  And  Jenoram  king  of 
Israel,  wno  had  an  army  lying  oefore  Ramoth-Gilead,  Kept 
a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  where  he  was,  who 
spied  the  company  of  Jehu,  as  he  came,  and  accordingly  an- 
nounced it  to  the  king.   (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.)^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  nfodem  oriental 
sovereigns  are  characterized  by  luxurious  profusion;  and 
vast  numbers  are  fed  from  the  royal  kitchen.®  This  feet 
serves  to  account  for  the  apparently  immense  quantity  of 
provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  2S,  to  have  oeen 
consumed  by  the  househola  of  Solomon,  whose  vessels  were 
for  the  mostpart  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21),  and  which 
were  ftirnished  throughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  pro- 
vinces into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  cus- 
tom obtaiiis  in  Persia  to  this  day.'    Splendid  banquets  were 


»  Morier's  Spcond  Journey,  p.  173. 
*  Hist.  lib.  xliii.  ?.  3. 


«  Ibid  p.  174. 

>  Iliad,  lib.  i.  v.  234—839. 


•  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  277—279.  Schulzii  Archaeologia 
Hebraica,  pp.  45,  46.  Jahn,  Archteologla  Biblica,  SS  2S23— 227.  Ackermann, 
Arch3Boloffla  Biblica,  W  217—220. 

'  nome's  Scripture  History,  vol.  I.  p.  382. 

•  Not  fewer  than  two  thousand  tue  said  to  be  employed  about  the  palace 
of  the  reigning  Emir  of  the  Druses.  "  We  saw,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "many 
professions  and  trades  going  on  in  it, — soldiers,  horse-breakers,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  scribes,  cooks,  tobaccoulsti^  Ac.  There  waus,  In  the 
air  of  this  mingled  assemblage,  something  wmch  forcibly  brought  to  my 
reeoDection  the  description  of  an  eastern  royal  boatehold,  as  given  to  the 
Israelites bySamueL  1  Sam.  viii.  11—17.**  Jowea*t  ChriiBaii Kesearebet 
in  Svria,  p.  81. 

•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  274. 
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^ven  by  the  kin^s  (Dan.  v.  1.  Matt  rsii.  1.  Markvi.  21.); 
But  it  Joes  not  appear  that  women  were  admitted  to  them, 
except  in  Persia,  wnen  the  queen  was  present,  itntil  the  men 
grew  warm  with  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esth.  i.  11.  v.  4. 
8.  vii.  l.)» 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
TO  THE  CooRTS  OF  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they 
anciently  enjoyed.  "  The  eastern  monarchs  were  ever  dis- 
tin^ished  for  studiouslj  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
and  thus  inspiring  their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  They  were  difficult  of  access,*  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  in  the  depth  of  their 
vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible  luxury,  and 
gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur 
and  felicity  to  be  admit  ed  into  that  splendid  circle  which 
surrounded  the  person  of  their  sovereign;"'  whence  the 
expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  is  to  be  explained 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  happiness,  namely, 
his  favour  and  protection,  especially  in  tne  life  to  come. 
And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah 
(who  hesitated  to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's 
birth),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Crod  ;  thus  intimating  that  he  stood  in  a  state  of  nigh  favour 
and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  Th  dwells  ox  to  stand 
m  the  presence  of  a  /tovereis^  is  an  oriental  idiom,  importing 
tlie  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court. ^ 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another 
very  striking  passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from 
their  very  low  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
were  contending  among  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel  these  animosities,  took  a 
child ;  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assured  them  that,  unless  they  were  converted^  and  pu- 
rified their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts, 
they  should  not  enter  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven^  should  not  be 
deemed  proper  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But,  continued  Jesus.  Christ,  t<;^(Moever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ,-  and,  after  urging  various  cautions  against 
harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he  added. 
Take  need  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ;  for  I  say 
unto  yoiy  T.iai  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
PACE  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  (Matt,  xviii.  1 — 
10.) ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the 
great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  or  favour,  are 
most  frequently  in  the  prince's  palace  and  presence.  (Esth. 
i.  14.  1  icings  x.  8.  xii.  6.  2  lungs  xxv.  19.)*  On  another 
occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that  ihej 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  requested 
that  he  would  grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt.  xx. 
20 — 23.)  This  alludes  to  the  custom  which  in  those  times 
obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes;  where  two  of  the  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectively  seated,  one 
on  each  side,  next  the  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the 
most  eniinent  places  of  digmty.  (Compare  1  Kmgs  ii.  19. 
Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Sa- 
lome, our  Saviour  stated  that  seats  or  d.istinguished  eminence 
in  his  kingdom  were  not  to  b^  given  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, but  to  those  only  whom  God  should  deem  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  iiever  approached  but  with 
presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual,  who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the 
profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  ;^ 

>  This  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Jahn,  Archaeolc^a 
Biblica,  f  227.    Ackermann,  Archaeologift  Biblica,  f  221. 

s  Among  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without 
beini;  called,  for,  Etth.  iv.  11.  HerodcHus  (book  i.  c.  99.)  states  Deioces 
the  Mede  to  have  been  the  first  who  instituted  this  ordinance. 

s  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322, 323. 

«  Ibid.  p.  323. 

•  Ibid.  p.  324,  325.  Amonj;^  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  next  the  person 
of  Uie  kins  was  the  highest  possible  honour.  See  1  Esdras  iU.  7.  iv.  42. 
Jbsephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.3.  §2. 

«  ft  was  (says  .£lian)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  the  king  went 
abroad,  the  people  should,  according  to  Uieir  abilities  and  occupations, 
present  him,  as  he  passed  along,  with  some  gift,— as  an  oz,  a  uieep,  a 
quantity  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruit.  It  happened  one  (^,  when 
Artazerzes  was  taking  the  air,  that  be  was  m«t  by  one  Sinates.  Tlie  mui, 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  ^stresi,  having 
nothing  to  offer,  and  obsenrlng  others  crowding  with  their  inresents.    At 


and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  ds^y.  Thus  Jacob  in- 
structed his  sons  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they 
went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii. 
11.  26.)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East 
to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  ofthe  Jews,  brought  him  nre- 
sents  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Allu- 
sions to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.  1  Kfngs  x.  2. 
10.  25.  2  Kings  v.  5. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself  before  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.^  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  idol- 
atry ;7  and  similar  prostrations  are  made  b}[  their  descendants 
in  the  present  day.^  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  toad- 
dress  ttiem  with  some  compliment,  or  with  wishes  for  their 
long  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after  prostrating  her- 
self before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  wise  ac" 
cording  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  Gvd^  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.): 
and  the  Chald»an  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — 0 
king,  live  forever/  (Dan.  ii.  4.)'o  The  all  but  idolatrous  ho- 
mage thus  rendered  to  their  monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their 
chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them  ; 
and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage 
never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  rum. 
Thus  Orsinus,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who  had  refused  to 
worship  the  eunuch  Bagoas  (who  nad  enslaved  Alexander  by 
his  abominable  obsequiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  reven{je- 
ful  minion's  wounded  pride.  >i  In  like  manner,  ^ordecai^s 
refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  2.) 
would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafW 
but  mortified  Agagite  (Esth.  iii.  3^ — 6.  v.  13.)  been  provi- 
dentially frustrated. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vi.  1.);'^ 
and  were  rewarded  by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Thus  Mordecai  was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vest- 
ments, and  led  in  state  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  (Esth.  vi.  8 — 
11.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity  was 
invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts. 
This  was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25.),  Daniel  and  his,  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.)  ; 
and  to  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
fond  of  displaying  their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present 
sovereign  of  Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  gene- 
rally appoint  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors  such  an  hour 
as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended  room  of  audience, 
will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  jewels 
in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  m-ight  or  resplendent  was  added 
to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwards  of  eight 
centuries  ago ;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  efTulgence :  and 
some  knew  not  which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great 
luminary  of  the  day.  Thus,  Theophylact  Simocatta'^  (a 
Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  aera)  relates  that  the  Persian  king,  Hormisdas, 
sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  by  the  blazino- 

length  he  ran  to  the  river  Cyrus,  and  taising  up  some  water  in  both  >his 
hands,  he  approached  the  monarch,  and  thus  accosted  him : — ''  O  king, 
reign  for  ever !  I  now  pay  my  rejects  in  tlie  best  manner  I  am  able*  1 
present  to  thee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cyrus:  should  your 
majest^r  ever  pass  by,  or  near,  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  best  of 
these  m  my  oonativea.*'  The  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  the  man, 
commanded  his  present  to  be  received  into  a  solcfen  vial,  and  afterwards 
handsomely  rewarded  him.    iElian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cc  31,  32. 

t  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit.  Bipont) :  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
p.  118. 

•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172. ;  where  an  engraving  is  given,  Uhis* 
trative  of  the  oriental  prostrauons. 

»  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed 


of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hfaidoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  3230 

*«  A  similar  salutation  is  to  this  day  siven  in  India.  When  a  poor  man 
goes  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  soucit  a  favour,  he  says,  "  O  Father ! 
thou  art  the  support  of  the  destitute— 3fayeff^  thou  live  to  old  as e  '*■ 
Ibid.  p.  333. 

ti  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  x.  c.  1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—201.  (edit.  Bipont.) 

»«  Herodotusj  Mb.  viii.  c.  86.  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  c.  129.  Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  o.  The  same  pracUce  continues  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (Baron  de  Tott's  Mem.  vol  ii.  p.  13.X  and  also  hi  Abyssinia,  and  other 
parts  ofthe  East  ^  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  &th  edit 

»»  Theophylact,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley,  to  whom  we  are 
hidebted  for  the  above  remarlc,  in  his  Travels  in  varioorCou^rfeV  oC  the 
East,  more  particularly 'Persia,  vol.  ii.  d.36.  (London,  1621. 4to: 
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glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 
reffarded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress 
reflect  ihe  morning  sunbeams  ;*  and  it  was  probably  the 
splendour  of  Solomon  *'  in  all  his  glory ^^^  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnilcence  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba  on.  beholding 
them,  that  ^Uhere  was  no  more  spirit  in  herJ*^  (1  Kings 
X.  4,  6.) 

Further,  wl^never  the  oriental  sovereigns  so  abroad,  they 
are  uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  : 
the  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or 
mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.),  or  in  chariots 
(1  Kinffs  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.  15.),  preceded  or  accom- 
panied Dj  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and 
XV.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the 
oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  For  greater  state  they 
had  footmen  to  run  before  them.  Thus,  me  rebel  Absalom 
had  Jifti/  men  1o  run  before  him,  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in 
this  manner,  the  prophet  Elijah,  though  he  detested  the 
crimes  of  Ahab,  was  aesirous  of  papng  him  all  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station ;  girded  up  his  loms, 
and  ran  hefore  Ahab  to  the,  entrance  of  Jezreel,  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46.)  In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an 
European,  he.will  run  betore  his  palanquin  for  miles.^  Fur- 
ther, the  approach  of  a  king[  was  often  announced  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.)  Hence  the  presence 
of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner  (Heb.  xii.  19.  com- 

Sared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of  the 
lessiah.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  iv.  15.V 
Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, or  took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  coun- 
tries, they  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the 
ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede  them  in  their 
journeys, and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the  roads;  a 
very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.'*  To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  mani- 
festly alludes  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and 
Matt.  iii.  3.) ;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Semi- 
ramis  in  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.*  "  In  her 
ma][ch  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy 
precipices  and  deep  hollows,  could  not  be  passed  without 
making  a  long  circuit.  Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
shorter  way,  sne  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  down,  and 
the  hollow  places  to  be  filled  up ;  and  at  a  great  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis.  Afterwards  she  paade  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other  dominions  in 
Asia ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  moun- 
tains and  craggy  precipices  to  be  cut  down,  and,  at  a  vast 
expense,  made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  low  places  she  raised  ntounds,  on  which  she  erected  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals,  and  sometimes 
whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch 
(v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the  same  images, 
either  taking  them  from  Isa.  xl.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 
—12.),  or  from  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen : 
"  For  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  appointed  tiiat  every  high  hill, 
and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should  be  cast  down  and  val- 
leys JiUed  up,  to  m^ake  even  the  ground,  that  Israel  may  go 
sadfeiy  in  the  glory  of  God.V  The  "  Jewi^  church  was  that 
desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt 
iii.  1 — 4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety ;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare 
the  way  of  ihe  Lord  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
The  desert  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  was  the  true 
wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah."* 

t  Acts  xii.  21,  22.    See  p.  79.  auprcu,  where  Josephus's  Recount  of  Agrip- 
pa'8  ffoigeous  array  is  given  in  illustration  of  the  sacred  hUttorian. 

•  otatoam's  Indian  Recolleetions,  pp.  116,  117. 

•  Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Gref^k  Testament,  p.  674. 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  HI.  p.  339. 

•  BibliothecaHistorica,  lib.  ii.  cc.  13, 14.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  44-46.  edit  Bipont.) 

•  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xl.  voL  ii.  pp.  282—254.    Dr.  Clarke's  Com- 
mentary on  Matt  iii.  3.    A  practicej  similar  to  that  above  described,  is 


V.  With  regard  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
as  none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances 
concerning  them :  we  may,  however,  collect  from  tiie  Sacred 
Writings,  that  they  were  dferived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to 
them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27. 
xvi.  20.^  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  confined 
to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  after  his 
time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam,  xxi.  7.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28, 29.) ;  and  as  both  king  and  sub- 
jects had  a  common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  David  kept  numerous  herds  there 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which  were  partly  under  the  care 
of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &c.  which 
had  originally  been  unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were 
the  property  of  state  criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign  : 
these  demesnes  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
26 — 31.  2  Cnron.  xxvi.  10.);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned 
part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  Uie  collection 
and  management  of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  officers  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25.  It  is  also  probable  from  1  Kmgs  x.  14.  that  the  Israelites 
likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money.  These  imposts  Solomon  appears 
to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's  refusal  to  lessen  tnem  is 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  14.  18.)  There 
is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day 
m  Abyssinia.^ 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam. 
viii.),  but  the  latter  also  )iad  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which 
were  termed  Mincha,  or  presents,  ana  were  paid  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.) 

6.  Lastiy,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x. 
15.)  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who, 
as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  forei^  commerce, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x. 
22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the  byssus  or  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. )» 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among 
the  Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families, 
scribes  or  genealogists,  and  judges,  retain^  the  authority 
which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  constituted  a 
senate  or  legislative  assembly  for  the  cities,  in  or  near  which 
they  respectively  resided.  {\  Kings  xii.  1 — 24.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The  judges 
and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereigrn, 
together  with  other  (%cers,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  principal : — 

1.  The  most  important  officer  was  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  Second  to  the  King,  as  he  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such 
was  Elkanah,  who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is 
said  to  have  been  next  {ViX/etdWy  second^  to  the  king  Xii^z; 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xii.  40 — 43.; ;  and  Haman,  to  Ahasuerus.  (Estn.  iii.  1.) 
Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says, — Thou  shall  be  king  over 
Israel,  arid  1  shall  be  next  unto  thee,  fl  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  From 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17.,  it  should  seem  that  this  office  was  some- 
times held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king^s  sons. 

2.  The  RovAL  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we 
perhaps  should  term  them.   (Isa.  iii.  3.  xix.  11, 12.  Jer.  xxvi. 

recorded  by  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul 
court  in  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I. ;  ivho  sajs  (p.  I9B.)  that, 
making  a  progre«B  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  (ney  came  to  s 
wilderness,  "where  iby  a  very  great  company  sent  before  tct,  to  make 
those  pauaget  and  piacet  fit  for  ua)  a  way  was  cut  am  ako  madb  bvsi^ 
broad  enough  for  our  convenient  passage.  And  hi  the  place  where  we 
pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain  for 
them  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and  bushes :  yet  there  we  went  as 
readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the  plains." 
Fragments  supplemental  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  171.  See  similar  in* 
stances  fai  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  277. 8vo.  Mr.  Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  toL  iL  p.  460,  and  fifr.  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  *e.  of  the 
Hindooi^  voL  iii.  p.  132. 

1  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  353.  8vo. 

•  Jahn,  Archseolosia  Bibnca,  §234.  Ackermann,  Archeologia  Biblica, 
f  228.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  299—307. 
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1I«)     Such  were  tkt  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while 
he  lived,  and  whom  the  headstrong  Rehoboam  consulted 
'  1  Kings  xii.  6.) ;  and  such  also  was  Jonathan,  David's  uncle, 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 

3.  The  Prophets,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as 
prophets,  may,  neyertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal 
officers ;  as  they  were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Thus  Nathan  was  consulted  by  David 
(3  Sam.  yii.  3.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  7, 
8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix.  2.) ;  ana  the  pro- 
phetess Huldah,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kii^  xxii.  14-^20.)  But  the 
Idolatrous  and  pronigate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  monarchs, 
and  summonea  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  pro- 
phets. Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  Baal  ri  Kings  xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  6.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  had 
before  called  in  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians 
(Exod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.);  and  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards consulted  the  magicians  and  astrologers  in  his  realm, 
(Dan.  i.  20.) 

4.  The  norD  (mazkib)  or  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.), 
who  in  the  margm  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a 
remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles.  His  office  was  of  no 
mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary 
with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of 
their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true 
gprinffs  and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequent!)]  be  received 
into  the  greatest  confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder 
or  histonographer  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon.  (I  Kings  iv.  3.) 
Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  recorder  of  the  pious  king 
Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  Isa.xxxvi.  3.)  In  Esther 
vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  records  o^  the  chroni- 
cles, written  by  this  officer. 

6.  The  ne^D  (sophcr)  or  Scribe  (Sept.  T^fAfjuvnuc)  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  secretaij  of  state,  who  issued  all  the 
royal  commands:  he  also  registered  all  acts  and  decrees. 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  170  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  This  officer  is  also  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iv.  3,  2  Kings  xviii,  18.  and  Isa,  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  Tlie  High-Priest,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
theocracy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abiathar,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  th^  principal 
officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidentelly  made  of  the 
numerous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs :  the 
principal  officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow : — 

1.  The  Governor  of  the  Palace,  who  was  over  the 
household,  seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment 
and  rank,  to  the  stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to 
superintend  their  affairs.  To  him  was  committed  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  which  belonged 
to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office  under  David  ( 1  Kings 
iv.  6.) ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  3.)  ;  and  Eli- 
akim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his 
office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  gir- 
dle, and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Oj^tcers,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25— -31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  Uie 
Princes  or  the  Provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the  | 
tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who 
is  enumerated  among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state, 
is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute  •  he  was  probably  what  we  call 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  received  and  brought  into  the 
royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  King's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  con- 
fidentially. Thus,  Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37.^xvi.  16.);  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  IV.  5.)  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this 
appellation  aamitted  of  a  broader  meaning,  and  'was  applied 
to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal  com- 
mands, or  who  held  a  hign  office  in  the  government  See 
1  Mace.  X.  65.  xi.  26,  27. 

4.  The  Kino's  LiFE-GuARivwhose  commander  was  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs  ^Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain 
of  the  guard  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  executing 


summary  justice  on  state  criminals.  See  I  Kings  ii.  25. 34. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards  were  called  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  names 
commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  terms  them 
the  archers  and  slingers  :  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  royal  guaids  were  ^rmed  with  them.* 

The  life-guards  of  the  Maccaboean  sovereigns,  and  subse- 
quently of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners :  they  bore 
a  lance  or  long  spear,  whence  they  were  denominated  in 
Greek  iTruwxa/rof^.  Among  the  other  duties  of  these  guards 
was  that  of  putting  to  death  condemned  persons  TMark  vi. 
27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis  among  tne  l\rrks 
and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands for  punishing  any  one,  whether  by  decapitation  or 
otherwise ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East, 
though  considered  degrading  among  us, 

Vfll.    The  women  of  the  king's  Harem  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  royal  equipage ;  as,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  principally  destined  to  augment  the 
pomp,  which  was  usually  attached  to  his  office.    Notwith- 
stanoing  Moses  had  prohibited  the  multiplication  of  women 
in  Uie  character  of  wives  and  concubines  (Deut.  xvii.  17.) ; 
yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon,  and  his  son 
kehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and  too 
readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  p^ls 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such 
improper  connections.  (1  Kings  xi.  1 — 3.   2  Chron.  xi.  21. 
xiii.  21.)    The  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no 
expense  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of 
the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
prohibited  castration   (Lev.  xxii.  24.  Deut.  xxii.  1.),  were 
procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense.  In  proof 
of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court  see 
1  Kinffs  xxii.  9.  (Heb.)    2  Kings  viii.  6.  ?Heb.)  ix.  32,  33. 
XX.  18.  xxiii.  11.  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  ana  xli.  16.     Black 
eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
East ;  at  least,  we  find  one  m  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  ( Jer. 
xxxviii.  l,y    The  maids  of  the  harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
became  his  concubines;  but  the  successor  to  the  throne, 
though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it.    Hence 
Adoniiah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abisbag,  a  concubine  of 
David  8,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right 
to  the  kingdom,  was  punishea  with  death,  as  a  seditious  per- 
son. (1  Kings  ii.  13— -25.)     But  thou^  the  king  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  harem,  jet  the  queen,  or  wife  who 
was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especially  the  mother  of  the  king, 
enjoyed  great  politio^  influence.   (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron. 
xxi.  6.  and  xxii.  3.)     Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.    The  similar  influence  of  the 
reigning  sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign, 
in  modem  oriented  courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler in  the  East.^ 

IX.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Tliose  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  the 
f»eople  bjthe  o^-ow  (sHOTfRiM),  who  incur  authorized  Eng- 
ish  version  are  termed  officers.  Afterwards,  when  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings 
were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jo- 
nah iii.  5 — 7.)  But  in  ^e  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  or  couriets, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7.),  who  Were 
afterwards  termed  posts,  ^sth.  viii.  10.  14.  Jer.  Ii.  31.) 
Cyras,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  was  the  first 
who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at  certain  dis- 
tances on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  messages 
and  letters  might  oe  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  These  Jngari^  or  couriers,  had  authority  to^  impress 
into  their  service  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  tfiing  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  which  might  serve  to  accelerate  theii 
journey.  From  the  Persians  this  custom  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  v.  41.,  commonly 

«  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  50&— 512. ;  Jahn,  Archseolocia  Biblica, 
§§  235^  236.    Acliermann,  ArchaK>tosia  BibUca,  §§  229,  230. 

s  As,  however,  in  the  East,  eonucas  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  power 
and  trust,  and  were  even  privy  counsellors  to  kings,  the  term  ultimately 
came  to  signiry  a  court-officer  generally.  The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acts 
viii.  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Candace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia.  Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol 
iv.p.294. 

*  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  279, 280.    Jahn,  Archfeologk  BibHea. 
%  237.    Ackerraann,  Archeeologia  BiMica,  §  231. 
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pressed  men  into  their  service),  and  it  is  still  retained  in  the 
East.^  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  ac- 
eottst  it  was  that  the  prophets  ireauently  delivered  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  temple  (and  also  id  the  streets  and  at  the  gates) 
of  JeruMilem,  as  oeing  the  edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme 
King  of  Israel.  (Jer.  vii.  2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19, 20.  xxxvi.  10.) 
In  later  times,  hoth  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  in 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt.  xxvi.  56. 
Mark  xii.  35.  Actsiii.  11.  v.  12.^ 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  oeen  founded  hy  Saul,  and 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David 
and  Solomon,  subsisted  entire  for  the  space/ of  120  years; 
until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused 
to  mitiffate  Uie  burthens  of  his  subjects,  when  a  division  of 
Ae  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  these  (of  which  Ephraim 
vras  the  principal)  adhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuing  faithful'  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  consti- 
tuted llie  Kingdom  of  Judah.  'As  causes  of  this  revolution 
in  the  commencement  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all 
similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior  events:  the  impo- 
licy of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion  of  it; 
ana  in  the  successive  periods  oi  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  ter- 
minated only  in  the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into 
two  distinct  nations,  one  of  whom  has  since  disappeared. 
The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  portion  of  our  work 
will  onhr  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  long 
series  or  discord  and  hatred. 

Frc«n  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  disputed  for  the  pre-eminen- 
cy.  The  former,  whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dying 
patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xiix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of 
Its  families,  as  well  as  by  its  power  and  wealth ;  being  allied 
to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  residency)  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egj^pt,  where  the  two  remarkable  establishments 
of  Er  and  of  Tokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe  car- 
ried into  P;ilestine.  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  iv.  18.)  Judah  also 
marched  fitst  during  t^e  sojourning  in  the  desert  (Num.  x.  14.), 
and  reckoned  upon  a  dominion  which  had  been  promised  by 
so  many  oracles.  The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending 
on  the  great  name  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  nght  of  primogeni- 
ture which  it  had  acquired  in  consequence  of  being  adopted 
by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Gen.  xlviii.  5.  19:),  confided  in  that 
numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted  to  it;  became 
powerful  curing  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from 
the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (1  Uhron.  vii.  24.);  and 
afterwards  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14.  Judg.  i.  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof, 
that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the  two  preponderating  tribes, 
is,  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.), 
they  each  received  their  allotments  before  the  western  tribes. 
As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the  Simeon- 
ites  were  added  to  them.  (Josh.  xix.  1. 9.)  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  were 
sister  and  neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that  their  allotment 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  them ;  and  enlarged  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting  down  the  forests  which 
abounded  in  tlie  mountainous  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14—18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual 
pretensions,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
lealousji^  should  not  break  forth.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
distinguished  for  its  proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  them 
to  Joshua,  but  also  by  their  discontented  murmuring  against 
Gideon,  notwithstanding  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah,  in  which 
their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punisned.  (xii.  1 — 4.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  tem- 

Eer  and  more  sedentary  in  its  purauits,  appears  always  to 
ave  cherished  a  coolness  towards  the  northern  tribes.    It 
never  assisted  them  in  their  wars ;  its  name  does  not  occur 

t  Xenopli.  Cyr.  lib.  viii.  6. 17.  Herod,  viii.  96.  Bloomfield's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Robinson's  lexicon,  voce  Ayyxpiva. 
Among  the  Turks,  these  Angari  or  couriers  are  cidled  Tatars;  and  in 
Persia,  Chappars.  "  When  a  chappar  sets  out,  the  outster  of  the  horse 
furnishes  him  with  a  singlo  horse :  and  when  that  is  weary,  he  dismounts 
the  first  man  he  meets,  and  takes  his  horse.  There  is  no  pardon  for  a  tra- 
veller that  should  refuse  to  let  a  chap{>ar  have  hishorse,  nor  for  aov4>ther 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  his  stable."  Chardin's  Travels, 
voL  i.  p.  257. 

•  Jahn,  ArchaeoIogiaKblica,  §233.  Aekennanii,ArchaeoIo'ia  ffiblica,  $227. 


in  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Deborah,  in  which  so  many  others 
are  mentioned ;  and  ([what  is  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion) it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Uidec(n,  ahhoujorh  the 
enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incursions  as 
far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4.),  whither  they  could  not  have  pene- 
trated without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
Judah,  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a 
Danite,  to  the  Philistines,  (xv.  11.)  This  old  grudge  sub- 
sisted in  all  its  force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud 
tribe  of  Enhraim :  it  is  not  improbable  that  ihe  discontent 
manifested'  in  the  assembly  or  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeth, 
which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom  at  Galgal 
(1  Sam.  X.  27.  xi.  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  &e  Ephraimites; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  Saul's  reign  we  observe  a 
census,  in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separately 
from  those  of  Israel.  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David 
completed  the  mortification  of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  of  the  northern  trioes  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour;  while  Simeon 
and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  were  more 
disposed  in  favour  of  Judah.  Hence  David,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Juds^  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country ;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities  of 
his  own  tribe.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that 
lasted  seven  years ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of 
Abner,  and  the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never 
have  been  united  under  one  sceptre.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.  iii.  1. 
9 — 12.  V.  5^  David  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  power, 
(iii.  39.)  Tne  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  and  for  ^e 
centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shiioh,  a  town  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had  formerly  been 
kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  malecon- 
tents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  67, 68.) 
During  David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jordan  showed  how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  name  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41.),  which  Sheba,  retiring  towards  the  north,  was  at 
hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanc- 
tuary, which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  taxes  levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon, 
who  employed  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  emDellishment 
of  Jerusalem, — the  little  commercial  advantage  which 
Ephraim  could  derive  during  his  rei^,  in  comparison  of  Ju- 
dali,  which  tribe  was  more  commodiously  situated  for  profit- 
ing by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt,  Idumsa, 
and  Arabia,^the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  house  of  Joi^eph 
(2  Kings  xi.  26.  28.)  ; — all  these  circumstances  contributed 
secretly  to  mature  that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his 
death  to  break  forth,  and  which  the  folly  of  Kehoboam  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sove- 
reigns during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some 
chronologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Of  tlie  Israelites,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country;  but  the 
nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.* 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388  years  ;  Jerusalem 
its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign 
Zedekiah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  were  left  in  Judcea)  were  likewise  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and  their  pos- 

• 

s  It  was  the  belief  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  return  into  their  own 
country :  and  the  same  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modern  Jews,  but 
neither  of  these  opinions  is  supported  by  history.  In  the  New  Testament, 
indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt  xix.  28.  Luke  xxii.  30. 
Arts  xxvi.  7.) ;  and  St.  Jame8<i.  I.)  directs  his  epistle  to  them ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concluded  fr<rm  these  passaijres,  that  they  were  at  that  time  gathered 
together;  all  that  can  be  mferfed  from  them  is,  that  the^  were  still  in 
being.  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained  the  name 
of  the  twelve  tribes  according  to  the  ancient  division :  as  we  find  the  dis- 
ciples called  the  ttcelv$  after  the  death  of  Judas,  and  before  the  election 
of^  Matthias.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  It  is  certain 
from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  Josephus,  that  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  Israelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  suiBcient  indeed 
to  authorize  the  former  to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but 
one  body  with  the  Jewish  ngtioo.  Beaosobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test. 
(Bidiop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii.  pp.  114—116.) 
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terity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to  the  divine  pre- 
dictions. 

'  XI.  The  kingdoih  of  Judah  subsisted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  after  the  subversion  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy ;  and  for  this  longer  duration  Various  reasons  may 
be  adduced. 

1.  The  geographicfhpoiiticat  ntualian  of  Judah  was  more 
favourable  than  that  of  Israel, 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  surpassed  Judah,  the 
latter  Kingdom  being  scarcely  equal  to  the  tnird  part  of  Israel, 
which  also  exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  amount  of  its  population.  But  the  kingdom  of  JUdah 
was  more  advantaffeously  situated  for  commerce,  and  further 
possessed  ^eater  facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks, 
than  the  kmgdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians,  being  separated 
from  the  Jews  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  iiraei,  once 
only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah ;  while,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more 
remote  from  the  Jews,  could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly 
as  they  watched  the  Israelites,  whom  they  in  a  manner  con- 
tinually threatened.  Further,  the  naturally  strong  situation 
of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  by  famine^  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eighthyear  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  The  people  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
than  in  that  of  Israel, 

"The  religibus  worship,  whiqh  was  solemnized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and 
Benjaminites  more  closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  every  pious  person  of  the  other  tribes 
to  emigrate  into  Judah.  Hence  the  priests  and  Levites,  as 
well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites,  enriched  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  on  the  contraryf  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affairs  had  for 
the  most  part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  dis- 
cord necessarily  arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under 
Jeroboam  I.;  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  Israelites,  the 
history  of  later  ages  abundantly  attests  the  very  great  loss 
sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the  compulsory  emigra- 
tion of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
changes  made  in  religion.  Tlius,  Spain  has  never  recovered 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  faith  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  the 
effects  of  which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In 
like  manner,  in  ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
decay,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous  religion  was  of^  no 
advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  detri- 
mental to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  the  effect  of 
disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, which  naturally  were  too  much  separated ;  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of*^  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  the 
chief  cause — not  of  concord,  but  of  civil  wars. 

To  this  union  amo^g  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
the  brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  of  Abijah  gave  them 
a  decided  superionty  over  the  Israelites ;  and  the  same  una- 
nimity and  ajffection  for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, disposed  them  all  promptly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficiently  strong  to  ac- 
complish their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by 
factions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affairs, 
were  irresolute  under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  7^he  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular  ,- 
and  the  character  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

Although  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  unques- 
tionably much  lessened  in  point  of  extent  by  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  yet,  if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  sta- 
bility, we  shall  find  that  it  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  that  defection.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
the  separation,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets,  in  obedience 
to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii..l9.),  were  so  attached  to 
the  family  of  David,  th^t  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity 
to  the  royal  lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing 
the  throne  of  David,  no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  ruin  of  the 
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royal  family.  For,  though  some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs 
more  than  once  followed  strange  gods;  though  Asa,  disre^ 
garding  the  counsels  of  Hanani,  called  the  Syrians  to  his 
aid ;  though  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
wicked  Anab,  king  or  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
calamities  both  to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though 
Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judan, 
Joash  alone  excepted,  who  afterwards  put  to  death  the  inno 
cent  high-priest  Zechariah,  the  son  of  tne  very  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  kingdom , 
though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Isaism,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and  shut 
up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling 
the  rOyal  j  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchs, indeed,,  came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways ;»  but 
no  civil  wars  ensued,  no  ambitious  princes  ever  disturbeid  the 
state ;  on  the  contrary,  that  kingdom,  being  always  restored 
to  the  lawful  heir,  derived  advantage,  rather  than  suffered 
injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sovereigns ; 
and  all  orders  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives 
of  sincere  piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  religion  to  a  state ;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  religion  of  their  country,  influ- 
enced their  sovereigns  to  the  adoption  of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  more  exemplary  than 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  wicked  and  imprudent  Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their 
errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  or 
avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instnicted  by  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained. The  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  in  which  the  royal  dignity,  polluted  by  continual 
murders  and  seditions,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with 
the  regal  power  declined  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  contests  of  ambi- 
tious aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became  disunited  ; 
the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  been  tributary  to  it,  revolted ;  and  almost  all 
the  kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the 
sacred  historians  repeatedly  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah 
that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  their  father  David  had  done,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  kintrs  of  Israel  is  related  with  this 
stigma, — that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  was 
most  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  tlte  kingdom  ofJudah, 
while  the  vilest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  far  surpassed 
the  Israelites  in  the  purity  of  their  moral  character ;  and  in 
the  implicit  confidence  with  which  they  left  all  their  affairs 
to  the  divine  protection ;  for,  at  the  very  time,  when  abomi- 
nations of  eyerv  kind  were  practised  in  Israel,  when  scarcely 
a  crime  was  le^  unattempted,  and  when  the  Israelites  sought 
all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in  Judah,  the 
"  Law  of  the  Lord  '  was  most  diligenSy  studied ;  and  the 
Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah^  vo- 
luntarily risked  every  thing  to  promote  the  welfere  of  their 
country.2  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetns^  iUnstration  of^the  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  that  righteousness  exaUeth  a  nation, 
init  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peopU,  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  Babylonish 
Cat»tivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  <»ptivity,  was 
far  from  being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.*  *'  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet 
held  the  first  office  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout 
friends  of  this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations; 
and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  kin^  of  Judah,  in  the  forty- 

t  T])us,  Almziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain  by  Jehu,  king  of  Isrue)  <2Chron« 
xxii.  7—9.);  Athaliah,  who  succeeded  Ahaziah,  by  the  con:iiiiandof  Jehoia* 
da  the  priest  (2Chron.  xxiii.  14—16.) ;  Joash,  by  his  own  servants  (2Chron; 
xxiv.  25,  26.);  and  Ainaziah,  l)y  some  of  his  .subjects  who  conspired  against 
him.  (2Chron.  xxv.  27.) 

*  nornhardi,  Comnientatio  de  Caussis  quibus  efiectum  sit,  ut  RegQum 
JudsB  diutius  pereisteret  quam  Regnum  Israel,  pp.  96—104.  \^if)—V^ 
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fourth  yojx  oi  the  csa^tmty^  was  released  from  an  imprison- 
ment which  had  contmoea  for  thirty-six  years,  'and  was  pre- 
ferred in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at 
Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
homage  to  the  Chaldsan  monaroh.  He  was  treated  as  the 
first  of  the  kings ;  he  ate  at  the  tMe  of  his  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual*  allowance,  corresponding  to  his  tojzI  rank. 
These  circumstances  of  honomr  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufiScient  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed  as 
^"espectable  colonists,  enjojing  the  peculiar  protection  of  th^ 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  pam  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Sheal- 
iel  and  his  grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If 
that  story*  of  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerub- 
babel is  said  to  have  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  young  prince,  though  he  held  no 
ofiice,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a  privilege  which  must 
have  afforded  him 'many  opportunities  of  alleviating  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  Ae  Hebrews^  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  man}r,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behind,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they 
wete^  than  they  would  be  in  Judaea*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the  sto^  of  Susanna,  and  as 
the  tradition  oi  the  Jews  affinns)  had  magistrates  and  a 


Erince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiachin,  and  after  him 
healtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as  their 
princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  as 
their  high-priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a'  people  punished  by  their  God, 
was  always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them 
expre^ions  of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
affoided  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  ot  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldseans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is 

S'ven  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
)an.  V.)  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feel  so  much 
e  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  and 
fruitful  fields;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired 
minstrel  breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the 
scornful  foes  of  his  nation.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.^ 

"  If  tiie  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Assyria  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  Judsea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  inti- 
mates, this  calamity  was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib 
was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  Israelites  of  Media  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised 
his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4.  12, 13.)  This  is 
the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Modes  was  not 
grossly  idoiatroiis,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Jews."3 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  MACCABEES,  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HERODIAN  FAMILY. 

r.  Brief  account  of  the  J^accabees. — II.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  family : — 1.  Herod  the  Great. — St,  Matthe-w*8  narrative 
of  the  murder  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  confirmed, — 2,  Archelaus, — 3.  Herod  Antipas, — 4.  Philip, — 5.  Herod  Agrippa, 
— ^6.  Agrippa  junior.^-!.  Bemice  and  Dr'usiUa, 


I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b;  c.  643),  he  author- 
ized the  Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
wiUi  full  permission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
caused  the  city  and  temple  oi  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel, and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abejance  during  the  captivity,  was  re- 
sumed; but  the  re-erectioh  of  the  city  and  temple  being  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  by  the  treachery  ana  hostility  of 
the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  nlace 
until  the  year  511  b.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  ot  Cy- 
rus. The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  ef- 
fected by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nenemiah.  After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  hi?h  priests,  in  subjection  however,  to  the  Persian 
kinss,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.),  but 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well 
as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centories 
<^  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reign  of  AnU- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  jkinff  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most  cruelly 
oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic 
exploits  sumamed  Maccabseus,  {,'>2pD  MOKaBi  the  Hammerer)  ^ 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  sumamed  Asmon  (from  whom  is  de- 
rived the  appellation  Asmonaeans,  borne  by  the  princes  de- 
scended from  him),  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  main- 

* 

t  1  Esdras  lit  iv.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

•  He  is,  however,  most  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
from  a  cabalistical  word,  formed  of  M.  C.  B.  L  the  initial  letters  of  the  He- 
brew Text,  Mt  Chamxtka  Baelim  Jehovah^  i.  e.  teho  among  the  goda  is  like 
tinio  thect  O  Jehovah?  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  which  letters  migmhave  been  dis- 
played on  his  sacred  standard,  as  the  letters  S.  P.  Ct  R.  (Sena/u«,  tmpulus 
Que  RomanuaX  wsre  on  the  Roman  ensigns.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysts  of  Chro- 
nology, vol  i.  p  699. 


tained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five  successive 
kings  of  Syria ;  and  after  destroying  upwards  of  200,000  of 
their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  tneir  own  country  and  tne  aggrandizement  of 
their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whgse  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  admi- 
nistered the  anairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II#  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  tlie  latter  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, and  reduced  Judeea  to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic* 
(b.  c.  59.) 

n.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family.  —  1.  Julius 
Cffisar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood,  but  bestoweo  the  government  of  Judsa  upon 
Antipater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  prose* 
lyte,  and  the  father  of  Herod  sumamed  the 'Great,  who  was 
subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea 
between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  for- 
mer the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee ;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested 
with  robbers,  Herod  signalized  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  after  attacked  An^igonus  me  competitor  oi 
Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ty- 
rians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parthians  naving  invaded  Ju- 
daea, and  carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  high-priest  and 
Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod ;  the  latter  fled  to  Kome,  where 
Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.  By  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after  three 
years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^ 

This  prince  is  characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of 
singular  courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant 

»  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  161. 163. 
*  Beausobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii.  p.  • 
119.) 
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in  his  expenditure,  mafpuficent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  But  under  this  specious  exterior 
he  concealed  the  most  consummate  diiplicity ;  studious  only 
how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dignity,  he  regarded  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  mignt  promote  mat  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavish  expenditure, 
he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  nis  subjects.  Inexorably 
cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  ;>  such,  indeed,  were  the  restless- 
ness ana  jealousy  of  his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his 
people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful  ot  his  subjects,  not 
even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a 
conduct  should  procure  Herod  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
especially  of  the  Pharisc^  who  engaged  in  various  plots 
against  him :  and  so  raispicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
hmi,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arri- 
val of  Uie  Magi,  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  bom. 
(Matt.  ii.  1—3.)  The  Jews,  who  anxiously  expected  the 
Messiah  "  ihe  Deliverer,"  were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made 
up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ; 
and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  rightful 
heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  ^e  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of -^ge,  in 
fiethlehem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime, 
Herod  died,  having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in 
the  thir^-seventh  year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Komans.  The  tidings  of  liis  decease  were  received 
hj  his  oppressed  subjects  with  universal  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives, 
alUiough  their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural 
cruelty  in  putting  many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
notice  only  those  persons  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  some 
account  should  be  gi^^n  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  annexed  table*  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful  in  distinguishing  the  particuiar  persons  of  this  family, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  evangelical  histories. 

t  "When  Herod,"  says  the  accurate  Lardner,  "had  gained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  bj  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  and  his  rival  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  and  by  him 
carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  persuaded  An* 
tony  to  put  him  to  death.  Herod's  great  fear  was,  that  Antigonus  might 
some  Ume  revive  his  pretenstoas,  as  oeing  of  the  Asmonsan  umily.  Aris- 
tobulos,  brother  of  hia  wife  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at 
etthteen  years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some 
airection  for  his  person.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus,  grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then 
eiffh^  years  of  ag^  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when  he  was  prose- 
ciUed  by  the  Sanbedrin ;  a  man  who,  in  hia  youth  and  in  the  vieour  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  anofpeaceable 
diapotition.  His  beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Maiiamne,  bad  a 
public  executicMi,  and  her  mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.  Alexan- 
d^  and  Aristobulus,  his  two  sona  by  Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by 
his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  asitseema,  when  thev  were  at  man's 
estate,  were  married,  and  had  children.  I  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  Anlipater.  If  Joaephus's  character  of  him  be  j  ust,  he  was  a  mis- 
creant, and  des^rvecUbe  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted ;  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, a  litUe  before  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judaea,  requiring 
the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penalty -than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the 
eirena,  and  calling  for  his  eiater  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he  told 
them.  My  life  is  now  but  short ;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  ,Iewish 
people,  and  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  *  You  have  these 
men  in  your  custody ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  uid  before 
my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon  them  and  kill  them. 
AH  Judfea  and  every  family  will  then,  though  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my 
death.'  Nav,  Josephus  says,  '  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured 
them  by  the'ir  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to  fail  of  doing  hiih 
this  honour ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail ;'  these  orders,  indeed, 
were  not  executed.  But  as  a  modem  historian  of  very  good  sense  observes, 
'the  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  design  takes  offall  objection  against  the 
truth  of  murdering  the  mnocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  incredi- 
bility of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act  For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
there  can  nothing  be. imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  whicli  this 
man  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
all  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy, 
and  love  of  empire."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23.  2S,  26.  28.  lib. 
zvi.  c.  7,  8.  II,  12.  lib.  zviL  c.  6.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c. 
S.  SI. 

*  From  Schulz's  Archsologia  Hebraica,  p.  64.  Reland  has  given  a  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  entire  Herodian  femily.    (Palsstina,  torn.  i.  p.  174.) 


ANTIPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumsan, 
appointed  prefect  of  Judssa  and  Syria  by  Julius  C^sar. 

HEROD  THE  GREiCT.  kingof  Judea,-Mariaxnse 

^Matt Ti.  1.  Luke  i.  6.\ 
of  whose  ofl^ring  the  foUowing  are  to  be  noUeed:— 
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ARGBBLAtTS,  PBILIP, 

QbtLU.2L)        (Lake  U.  I.) 


HsKoo  Amtxpas, 

(Luke  iii.  1. 

Matt.xiT.  a 

Bfark  vi.  14. 

Luke  iii.  19, 20.  and 

jczilL  11.) 
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Hbroo, 

kingofCbalcis. 
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HbBOD  AOBIPPA, 

the  elder, 
(Actsjrii.)   , 


I 


KnODIAA 

married  to  Herod  Philip^ 
(Matt.  zir.  3. 
Mark  vi.  17. 
Lake  iii.  19. 


Bbkmicb,         AflBiFPA,  Junior, 
(AcU  XXV.  13.)        (Acts  XXV.  IB. 
jocvi.  1.  et  »eg.) 


Dbcshuu 
(Act8xxiv.24 


.) 


Hkrod,  misnamed  the  Great,  hy  his  will  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  sons,  Airchelaus,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
maea,  with  the  regal  digrnity,  suhject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the  ti^Je  oi  Ethnarck^  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if 
he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Archelaus  entered 
upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  considered  him  as  a  king ;  hence  the  evangelist, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned, 
(Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commenced  inauspi- 
ciously :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  before  Archelaus 
could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  Ae  temple 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Arcne- 
laus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.'  On  Archelaus  going 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their 
crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  fifty  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor.  To  this  circum- 
stance our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by 
Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — ^27.)  >A  certain  nobieman  (wymity  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod),  went  into  a  far 
country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himeelf  a  kingdom  (that  of  Ju- 
dasa)  ana  to  return.  But  Ms  citizens  (the  Jews)  haied  him 
and  sent  a  message  (or  embassy)  after  him  (to  Augustus 
Csesar),  sayings  ^'•tVe  unit  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us,^^ 
The  JewSf'hawever,  failed  in  their  request,  and  Archelaus, 
having  received  the  kingdom  (or  e^narchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  tvould  not  that  he 
should  reign  over  them,*  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would 

fo  into  a  distant  coimtry,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
ather;  and  that  he  would  return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.'  The 
subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbulent,  and  dis- 
graced by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and 
also  by  banditti  and  pretenders  to  the  crown :  at  leneth,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tjrranny  and  mal-adrainiatra- 
tioa,  made  to  Augustus  by  the  prioci]^  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, who  were  joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  V  ienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Koxoan 
province  of  Syria.*' 

3.  Herod  Amtipas  (or  Antipater\  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  oistrict  of  Galilee  and 

s  This  circumstance  probably  deterred  the  Hohr  Family  firom  settling  in 
Judaea  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admo- 
nition to  return  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt  ii. 
22,  23.)    Dr.  HaJe.s's  Analvsis  of  Chronology,  voL  iLp.  717. 

«  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvU.  c.  9.  S  3.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction, 
vol.  i.  p.  294. 

•  There  is  an  impressive  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Lec- 
tures on  the  -figurative  Langua^^e  of  Scripture,  lect  v.  near  the  beginning 
(Works,  vol.  UT.  pp.  35, 36.) 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  11.  (aL  xU.)  (2-  c.  13.  (aL  xiv.) 
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Penea,  with  the  title  of  Tdrarch,^  He  is  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  a  crafty  and  incestuous  prince,  with  which  character 
the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  coincide ;  for,  having  de- 
serted bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his 
broker  Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
whom  he  caused  John  the  baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv. 
3.  Mark  vi.  17.  Luke  iii.  19.j,  who  had  provoked  her  ven- 
geance by  his  faithful  reprooi  of  their  incestuous  nuptials ; 
uiough  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's  death  to  Herod's 
apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  oy  his  induence  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  laid 
snares  foY  our  Saviour;  who,  detecting  liis  insidious  inten- 
tions, termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  ^Luke  xxiii.  7 — 
11^  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the  regal 
dignity  in  Judsa,  wfis  banished  together  with  his  wife,  first 
toLyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain.* 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Bata- 
nea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  represented  by  Josephns  as  an  amiable  prince, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with  mildness 
and  equity  :^  on  his  decease  without  issue,  after  a  teigii  of 
thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria.^ 

5.  AoRiPPA,  or  Herod  Amrippa  I.,  was  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained 
various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the 
royal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided  at  Kome  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  tne  emperor 
Tiberius:  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead  that 
Caligiila  might  reign,  fte  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tiberius.  On  the  accpssion  of  Caligula  to  the  empire, 
Agrippa  was  created  king  of  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  to 
wnich  Abilene,  Judaea,  and  Samaria  were  su'bsequently  added 
by  the  emperor  Clenidins.  Returning  home  to  his  dominions, 
he  governed  them  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects 
(lor  whose  gratification  he  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miraculously 
delivered,  Acts  xii.  2—17.);  but,  being  inflated  with  pride  on 
account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at 
Capaarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 
-23.)* 

(>.  Herod  Agrippa  H.,  or  Jjunior^  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  (Jlauaius  :  being  only  seventeen  years  oi  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These 
were  again  placed  under  the  direction-  of  a  Roman  procurator 
or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  after- 
wards of  Batansa,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he  seems  to 
have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king.*  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his 
masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  termed 
a  king.  He  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian 
family,  and  for  a  long  time  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament;  viz. 

(1.^  Bernice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa 
l.  and  sister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13.  23.  xxvi.  3o!)  was 
first  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose 
death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  P6lemon,  king 
of   Cilicia.    This  connection '  being  soon  dissolved,  she 

•  Conceming  the  meaning  of  this  term  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  In  its  primary  and  original  signification  it  imf^es  a  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  country ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  meaning 
•Axed  to  it.  But  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the  governors  of  a  province, 
whether  their  government  was  ttie  fourth  part  uf  a  country  or  not :  for  He- 
rod divided  his  Idngdom  only  into  three  parts.  The  Tetrarchs,  however, 
were  regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimes  were  complimented  with  the  title 
of  kifur.  (Matt.  xiv.  9.)  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bp.  Wat- 
aon'a  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  123.)  The  Romans  conferred  this  title  on  those 
princes  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  elevate  to  the  regal  dignity;  the 
Tetraich  was  lower  in  point  of  rank  than  a  Roman  governor  of  a  province. 
ScholzU,  ArchteoL  Hebr.  pp.  19, 19.    Jahn,  ArchasoL  Bibl.  S^a 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  x^.  c.  ail.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  5.  §4.  Do  BeU.  Jud,  Ub.  I.  0.33.  §8. 
lib.  ii.  c.  6.  f3. 

«  Ibid.  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  4.  S6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  cc.  5—8. 

•  Ibid  lib.  xix  c.  9.    De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  U.  ec.  12;  la 


returned  to  her  brother,  and  became  the  mistress,  first  of 
Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titus,  who  would  have  married  her, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Romans,  veho 
were  averse  to  such  a  step/ 

(2.^  Drusilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Heroa  Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  with  Bemice  for  her  profligacy.  She 
was  first  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  the  son  oiAiitiochus,  king 
of  Comagena,  on  conaition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish 
religion ;  out  as  he.  afterwards  ref\ised  to  Jbe  circumcised,  she 
was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to  Azizus  kin^  of 
Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite.  When  Felix  came  into 
Judaea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judsa,  he  persuaded  her 
to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josepnus^  says  that 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
become  the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her 
sister  Bemice,  who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on 
account  of  her  beauty .9 


SECTION  II. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCURA- 
TORS, TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY. 

I.  Po-wern  and  functionB  of  the  Roman  procurators, — ^11.  P<h 
Utical  and  civil  state  of  the  Je-wn  under  their  administration, 
— III.  ,Mccount  of  Pontius  Pilate, — IV.  ^nd  of  theprocuror 
tors  Felix  and  Festus, 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration  ;  expir- 
ing on  his  death,  by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  which  comprised  Samaria, 
Judsea,  and  Idumsea,  being  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman  Procurators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes  :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are 
sometimes  called  governors  (Hy4/utcyti) ,  They  usually  had  a 
council,  consisting  of  their  fnends  and  other  chief  Romans  in 
the  province ;  with  whom  they  conferred  on  important  ques- 
tions.^o  During  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  republic,  it 
was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus"  disapproved  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompa- 
nied Germanicus'2  into  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was 
with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  con- 
tributed to  irtflame  'A^  and  though  Caecina  Severus  afterwards 
offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconvenientjes, — not  to  say 
abuses,  that  would  result  from  the  political  influence  which 
the  wives  might  exercise  over  their  husbands),,  his  motion 
was  rejected,"  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators  to 
their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  Pilate's*  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt.xxvii.  19.)  The 
procurators  of  Judaea  resided  princi{>ally  at  Caesarea,i^  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were 
apprehended,  they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their 
presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore  order.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohorts  (^^hmsm.  Acts  x. 
1.),  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  out  distinct 
companies  of  military  :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong.'°  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in 
Judaea ;  five  at  Caesarea,  and  one  at  Jerasalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  com- 

f  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  f  1.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  $  3.    Tacitus,  Hist  lib. 
ii.  c.  81.    Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.    Juvenal,  Saf.  vi.  155. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  §  1, 2.    Acts  xxiv.  24. 

•  Schulzii  Archffiologia  Hebraica,  pp.  49—59.    Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test. 
429—444.    Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  1.   i$  1—11 

orks,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—30,  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  9—18.  4to.)  Carpzovii  Antiqui* 
tates  HebriB  Oentis,  pp.  15 — 19. 

to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  $4.  and  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  $  1. 
mentions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  procurators  thus  took  council  with 
their  assessors. 

11  Suetonius,  in  AuKusto,  c.  24.  ^ 

IS  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cc.  54, 55.  lib.  i.  cc.  40,  41. 

t«  Ibid.  Ub.  i.  c.  40.  i«  Ibid.  lib.  iU.  ce.  33, 34. 

t*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  1.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  §  4.    De  BelL  Jud. 
lib.  II.  c.  9.  *  2.    Tacit.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  79. 

»•  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  330—335. 
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mand  the  temple,  and  part  in  the  pnetorium  or  governor's 
palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  sometimes  freedmeu  of  the  emperor :  Felix 
(Acts  xxiii.  24 — ^26.  xxvi.  3. 22 — ^27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,^  with  whom  he  was  in  hi^h  favour. 
These  governors  were  sent,  not  hj  the  senate,  but  by  the 
Csesars  themselves,  into  those  provmces  which  were  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  empe- 
ror's own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  ana  the 
repression  of  tumults ;  some  of  them  held  independent  juris- 
dictions, while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or 
governor  of  the  nearest  province.  Thus  Judaea  was  annexed 
to  the  province  of  S  vria. 

11.  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with 
great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were 
obliged  to  nay :  but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  ot  national  liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament  (for  the  particular  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited ),*  that  they  practisea  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  in  their  synagogues. 
Followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much  according 
to  their  own  •  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  high-priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  they  inflic'ted  lesser  punishments;  they 
could  apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council ;  and 
if  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by 
them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  governor.  Further,  they 
coidd  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody ;  the  council  could 
likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations;  they 
could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could  inflict  scourg- 
ing in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xxv.  3.  Matt.  x.  17.  Mark 
xiu.  9.);  they  enjoyed  thr  privilege  of  referring  Ungated 

auestions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them 
le  Roman  praetor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.' 
Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for, 
when  they  had  any  capital  offenders,  they  carried  them  before 
the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they 
.stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronouuced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the  proper  judge 
in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of  ttie  Jews  had 
taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  evident  from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  judging,  but  not  of  condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  aJso 
from  their  acknowledgment  to  Pilate — It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii.  31.) ;  and  likewise  from 
the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned  criminal 
to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii.  39, 40.),  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
crucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.^  (John  xix.  10.) 

« S^iotonius  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

9  See  Dr.  J^ardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c.  2.  where  the  various 
passages  are  adduced  and  fully  considered. 

9  Cod.  Ub.  i.  tit.  9. 1.  8.  de  Judseia.— As  the  Christians  were  at  first  re- 
ffarded  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  tSaint  Paul's  blaming  the  Corinthian 
Christians  for  carrying  their  causes  before  the  Roman  prstor,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.  (I  Cor. 
vi.  1—7.) 

*  Hie  celebrated  Roman  Jurist,  Ulpian»  states  that  the  govemors  of  the 
Roman  provinces  heui  the  right  of  the  sword;  which  implied  the  authority 
of  punishing  male&ctors ;  an  liuthority  which  was  personal,  and  not  to  be 
transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8.  de  Officio  Proconsulis.)  And  Josephus  states 
(l>e  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  f  1.)  that  Coponius,  who  was  86nt  to  govern  Ju- 
d»a  as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  was  invested  t^ 
Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profiuie  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility, c.  2.  S  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  66,  57.) 
has  been  urged  by  some  learned  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that  case  do  not  support 
this  assertioQ.  Stephen,  it  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the  great 
council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  but  nowhere  do  we  read 
'  that  they  had  collected  votes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or 


in.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Jndiea  under 
the  Romans,  Pontius  Filate  is  the  best  known,  and  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. — He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judea 
about  the  year  a.  d.  26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterized  by 
Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  governor,  sangmnary,  obsti- 
nate, and  impetuous;  who  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Judsa 
bj  persisting  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the  effigies  of  llbe- 
nus  Caesar  wat  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by  other 
acts  of  oppression,  whicn  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.' 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the 
conviction  of  his  better  judgment :  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliatinjg  the  Jews  whom  ne  had  oppressed.  Af^r  he  had 
held  his  omce  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a  number  of  in- 
nocent Samaritans  to  oe  put  to  death,  that  injured  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria ;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his  mal-admi- 
nistration  to  the  emperor.  Sut  Tiberius  being  dead  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the 
year  of  Christ  41.' 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judsa  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it 
was  confided  to  Antonius  Felix  ;  who  had  originally  been 
the  slave,  then  the  freedman  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a  freedman  of  that  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of  Judsa.  He  libe- 
rated that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  very 
worthy  deeds  alluded  to^  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he 
was  in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did 
his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before 
Nero,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful  interposition  of 
Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  condign  punishment.  His  thirds 
wife,  Drusilla,  has  alreadv  been  mentioned.  It  was  before 
these  persons  that  St  Paul,  with  singular  propriety,  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  (Acts 
xxiv.  26.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.d.  60,  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea  was  committed  to  Portius  Festus,  before 
whonrPaul  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of  the 
Jews  (Acts  XXV.),  and  appealea  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of 
Caesar.  Finding  his  province  overrun  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing 
their  outrages.     He  died  m  Judaea  about  the  year  62.8 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with 
robbers  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants 
refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the 
sacred  office  of  high-priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  al) 
the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinaiy  governor,  and  so  extremely 
avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and 
allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impu- 
nity, {lence  considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews, 
with  their  families,  abandoned  their  native  country ;  while 
those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,''  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  thedestruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
away  of  their  name  and  naiion,^^ 

even  to  pronounce  him  guiltv :  all  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stephen  could  finish  his  defence, 
a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  wiUi  one 
accord  upon  him,  and  ca«ting  nim  out  of  the  city,  stoned  hhn  before  the 
affair  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  PriUi  Introd.  ad  Mov. 
Test.  p.  692. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  f  S  1,  2. 

<  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.    Eusebius,  Hist  EccL  Ub.  ii.  cc.  7,  8. 

•*  Claudii  Commentatio  de  FeUce,  pp.  62,  63. 

•Josephus,  Ant  Jud  lib. 'xx.  c..8.  ii  9,  10.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.   c. 

•  Ibid  Ub.  XX.  cc  &  11.    Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cc.  9,  10. 
t»  Scbobdi  Archsologia  Hebraica,  pp.  G9--66. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

COURTS  OP  JUDICATURE,  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS,  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW  OP  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 

JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS.^ 

Seat  9f  Justice, — ^11.  Inferior  Tribunal*, — ^III.  appeals, —  Constitution  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  Great  Council, — TV.  Time  of 
ThiaU* — Form  of  legal  Proceedings  among  the  Jews, — I.  Citation  of  the  Parties. — 2,  3.  Form  of  Pleading  in  civil  and 
criminal  Cases,^--A,  Witnesses, — Oaths, — 5.  The  Lot,  in  ithat  Cases  used  judicially. — 6.  Forms  of  Acquittal, — 7.  Sum- 
mary Justice,  sometimes  clamorously  demanded, — ^V.  Execution  of  Sentencest  by  -whom  and  in  -what  manner  performed. 


I.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gait  of  the  City  was 
the  Seat  of  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates 
were  made,  complaints  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and 
all  public  business  was  transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  entered  in  ai  the  gait  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Shechem  proposed  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it 
to  the  people  at  the  ^ate  of  the  city,  {Gen,  xxxiv.  24.)  In 
later  times  Boaz,  having  declared  his  intention  of  marrying 
Ruth,  at  the  gait  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resign 
his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the  proper  conveyance  to  the 
estate.  (Ruth  iv.  1 — 10.)  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
ffates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of  justice,  the  judges  appear  to 
Ear©  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the  Crate  (Deut.  xxii.  15. 
XX7.  7.) ;  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  husbandmen,  who 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return  until 
night,  the  city  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort.  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  oispleasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most 
carefully  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them.  The  same  practice  obtained  after  the 
captivity.  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Porte^  from  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  its 
gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the  same 
practice  obtained ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  or  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment, "^  To  the 
practice  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  the  Sacred  yoiume.  For  instance,  in 
Job  V.  4.  the  children  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in 
the  gate;  that  is,  they  lose  their  cause,  and  are  condemned  in 
the  court  of  judgment.  The  Psalmist  (cxxvii.  5.),  speaking 
of  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  many  children,  says 
that  they  shall  not  he  ashamed,  hut  thet/  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate  ;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want 
of  justice  when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
jncucatore.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  23.  Lament. 
F.  14.  Amos  V.  12.,  in, all  which  passages  the  gate,  and  elders 
of  the  land  or  of  (lie  gate,  respectively  denote  tne  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  the  judges  who  presided  there.  And  as  the  gates  of 
a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  mtegrity  of  the 
judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
mis  circumstance,  when  he  said.  The  gates  of  hell  shaU  not 
prevail  against  his  church  (Matt.  xvi.  18.) ;  that  is,  neither 
the  strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever 
be  able  to  overcome  it. 

1e  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  their  synagogues,  where  they  punished  offenaers  by 
scourging.  TMatt.  x.  17.  Acts  xxh.  19.  xxvi.  11.)  After 
their  example.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
first  Christians  held  courts  for  determining  civil  causes,  in 
the  places  where  they  assembled  for  public  worship,  called 
your  synagogue  in  the  epistie  of  James,  (ii.  2.  Gr.)  It  is 
evident,  he  adds,  that  the  apostle  speaks  not  of  their  assem- 
bly, but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held,  from 
his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable 

t  Besides  the  aathorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section, 
the  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  it,  throughout;  via.  Schulzii 
ArchsBologia  Hebraica,  pp.  66—81. ;  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  la  Police  des 
Hebreuz  (Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  187—204.);  Alber,  Hermeneutica  Vet 
Test  pp.  234—238. ;  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  575—594, :  Bruntogs 
Aotiq.  Hebr.  pp.  99—107. ;  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol  ii.  pp.  30-41. ; 
JahB.  ArcheoL  BibUca,  S«  21^248. ;  Ackermann,  ArcheooL  HbL  «§  237 

•  Miuphj's  Arabian  Antlr  uitJes  of  Spain,  plates  xiv.  xv.  pp.  8,  9. 


or  less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context 
shows,  that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of 
the  apostle's  thoughts.' 

II.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers 
in  all  their  spates,  Ihroughout  their  tribes  (Deut.  xvi.  18.) ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neign- 
bouring  villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were  car- 
ried before  the  supreme'judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these  inferior 
judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.^  These  judges  existed  in  the  time 
of  that  historian  ;*  and,  although  the  rabbinical  writers  are 
silent  concerning  them,  yet  their  silence  neither^  does  nor 
can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  and  magistrate, 
who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  in 
its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  age  ana  virtue,  administered  justice  to  the  people  :  in 
consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  of  elders  became  attached 
to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; they  were  also  called  rulers,  apx^^'ftf'  (Luke  xii.  68. 
where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.)®  The  law  of  Moses 
contained  the  most  express  pronibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxii.  8.)  and  partiality ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a 
judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God,  and,  consec^uentiy,  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.xxiii. 
3.  6,  7.  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut.  i.  17.  xvi.  18,  19.)  The  pro- 
phet Amos  Tviii.  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt  judges  of  his 
time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  as  a  pair  oi  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  oribe,  to 
condemn  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  present  of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their 
wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  ailkd 
given  them  by  those  who  nave  causes  'depending  before 
tnem.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v.  10.),  as  tiio 
Mollahs  or  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  m  Persia,^  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.' 

III.  From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  highei 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12.)  In  Jeru 
salem,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts,  in 
which  David's  sons  presided.  Psalm  cxxu.  5.  seems  to 
allude  to  them  :  though  we  do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal was  established  at  Jerusalem  earlier  thaa  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8—1 1 . )    It  was  composed  of 

•  Macknight  on  James  ii.  2. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  Schulxii  Prolnsio  de  variis  Judaeo- 
rum  erroribus  in  Descri^ione  Templi  ii.  %  xv.  pp.  27—32. ;  prefixe^to  his 
edition  of  Reland's  Treatise  I>e  Spobis  Templi  Hlerosolymitani  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1775.  8vo. 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.'  c.  20.  «  5. 

•  Emesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testament!,  part  iii.  c.  10.  i  73.  p.  366. 
^  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  136. 

•  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

9  "  We  met,  one  day,  a  procession,  consisting  of  a  family  returning  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes  announced  the  joyfulTeTent. 
A  white-bearded  old  man,  riding  on  a  white  ass,  led  the  way  with  patri* 
archal  grace ;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or  accompanied  him,  were  con- 
tinually  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  almost  dismounting  him 
with  their  saluUitions.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  wives,  each  riding 
on  a  high  camel ;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  ride,  while 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The  women  conUnually 
uttered  a  remarkably  shrill  whistle.  It  vras  impossible,  viewing  the  old 
mart  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  in  Judges  v.  10  " 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
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priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  presidents, — one 
m  the  person  of  the  high-priest,  and  another  who  sat  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  judicial  establishment  was  reor^- 
nized  after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judges,  infenor 
and  superfror,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  But  the  more 
difficult  cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  or  before  the  high-pnest ;  until,  in  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  institute, 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  11.' 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
seventy-two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses. 
*n  the  civil  administration  of  the  government,  but  who  never 
fulfilled  the  office  of  j udges)  is  by  me  Talmudists  denominated 
Sanhedrin,  and  is  the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  most  probably  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy  or  se- 
venty-two members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high- 
priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  Council^  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakam,  or  the  Wise 
Man,  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The  other  asses- 
sors, or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions 
of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Apxfff^i  or  Chief  Priests, -who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  pontificate,  and  partly 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of 
priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  : — 2,  The  upu^Qu- 
rtfci^  or  Elders,  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  Ta- 
inilies; — ^and,  3.  The  TpA/jt/jut/ntc,  Scribes,  or  men  learned  in 
the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  .this  tnbunal :  most  probably  those  only 
were  assessors,  who  were  either  electea  to  the  office,  or  no- 
minated to  it  by  royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have 
sat  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  ana  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xix. 
29.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning 
(according  to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple  ;  but  they  are 
contradicted  by  Josephus,^  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  where  this  council 
was  in  all  probability  convened;  tnough  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high-priest's  house,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all 
causes,  which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior 
courts  ;  and  also  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affAus  of 
the  nation.  Before  Judaea  was  subject  to  the  Roman  power, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  Judging  in  capital  cases,  but 
not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  or  Stephen  being  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  council.' 

Besides  tne  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that 
there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two 
of  these  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  con- 
cerning  these  tribunals,  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  "  by  images  taken 
from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner  represents 
the  different  decrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respec- 
tive heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judoment  ;  and  whosever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
BaaijsihaU  be  in  danger  of  the  council  ;  but  whosoever  shaU 
My,  Thou  fool,  shaU  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.  TMatt.  v.  22.  Y 
That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  causeless  ana  unprovokea 
resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  court 
of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport 
him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still 
severer  punishment,  corresponciing  to  that  which  the  council 
imposes.  But  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian  ¥rith 
odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  the 
severest  degree  of  all  punishments, — equal  to  that  of  being 
burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom:"^ — ^which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children 
to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the 

*  JoAephas,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  9.  §  3. 

•  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  §  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  %  3. 

"  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  list  of  sixteen  presidents  who  directed  the 
sanhedrin  from  the  capUvity  till  its  (Usaolotion.  (Prospect  of  the  Temple, 
ch.  xxii.  §  1.    Works,  vol.  iz.  pn.  342—346.  8to.  edit) 

«  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 189. 


Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitantts 
in  a  town  or  village,  according  to  the  Tahnudist,  there  was 
a  tribunal  of  Ithree  judges :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  be- 
longed, rather  than  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  But  both  tiiie 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  are  silent  con 
coming  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal/  Jahn  is  of  opinion 
that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators, 
which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes : 
as  the  Talmudists  themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen 
by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by 
both  parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  petty  affairs  were 
cognizable  by  this  tribunal.  The  reference  to  arbitxators« 
recommended  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 5,, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tl4s  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  ^e  proceedings 
of  the  courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved 
in  archives  or  registries :  Josephus  informs  us  Uiat  were  was 
such  a  repository  at  Jerusalem;  which  was  burnt  by  the  Ro- 
mans,* and  which  was  furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for 
recording  the  proceedings.  F^om  this  place,  probably,  St» 
Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
protomartyr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  T%ese  tribu- 
nals also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officers  {ymt^vttu.  Matt  y« 
25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  mes- 
sengers ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decisM 
into  execution,  viz.  1.  The  n^pauropt;,  or  exactors,  whose  bnsir 
ness  it  was  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and, 
2.  The  iSawAwrau,  or  tormentors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
examine  by  torture  :  as  this  charge  was  devolved  on  j^olero, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  ^x<ra,inT>n  came  to  signify  a 
gaoler.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard, 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to 
the  Talmud,^  capital  causes  were  prohibited  from  being  heard 
in  the  night,  as  also  were  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into 
execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judg- 
ments could  be  executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  end  and  design  of^capital  punishment 
expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  Tnat  all  t/ie  people  mi^hi 
hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  that  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews  were  at  first 
afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  thq  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
Galilseans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself  to  them,  their 
fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.8  Of  advo- 
cates, such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Every  one  pleaoed  his  own  cause ;  of  this 
practice  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  1 6— 
28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the  city  gate,  where  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away  their  time,  Michael  is 
thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom  might  be  aslLed 
for  their  opidions.  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  sometimes 
assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  ia 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably 
this  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  L  17.*  From 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  another,  might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  Ia 
this  view  the  word  nse^scxAXToc,  or  advocate,  is  applied  to 
Christ,  our  intercessor,  whopleads  the  cause  of  sinners  with  his 
Father.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  The  form  of  proceeding  appears  ta 
have  heen  as  follows  :— 

1.  TTiose  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature, 
were  said  to  be  7rf>yyry^fAfjitfoi  «c  xpto-n,  because  they  were  cited 
by  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  $  3. 

•  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  voce. 
1  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

■  And  also  among  the  Marootzee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
South  Africa.    Campbell's  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii.-^ 
p.  236.    (London,  1S22.  8vo.>    From  this,  and  other  coincidences  with  Jew> 
ish  observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Bfarootzee  are  of  Jewldi 
^or  Arabian  origin. 

•  Mlchaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol  iv.  pp.  880. 
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judgment  was  published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek 
writers  applied  the  term  7rpoyryp*fjt/uLifW{,  to  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  jrroscriptos  or  proscribed,  that  ig,  whose  names 
were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some  public  place,  as  persons 
doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  offerea  to  whoever  would  kill 
them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  Trfoytr 
yfAfA/MfOi  ffc  TovTo  TO  KPtfjLA,  fwt  Written  to,  or  before  described  for, 
ims  condemnation,  denote  those  who  were  long  before  de- 
scribed, in  the  examples  of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the 
writinjg^s  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that 
sinned,  the  antediluvians,  the  people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  sinners,  God  has  shown  what  he 
will  do  to  all  others  like  them.*  In  the  sacred  writings,  all 
false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most  openly 
proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  per- 
sons are. 

2.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and 
stated  his  affair  to  them ;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our 
Lord  alludes,  when  he  says  (Matt.  v.  25.),  Jleree  xmth  thine 
adoenarv  while  Hum  art  in  the  way  with  htm,  befoie  thou  aM 
broughtDefore  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  condemned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant presented  themselves  before  the  judges;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Deut.  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belong^ing  to 
the  court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  acquittal ;  and  the  other,  on  his 
left  hand,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this 
custom,  probably,  our  Saviour  referred  (Matt.  xxv.  33.), 
when,  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he  says,  that  he  will 
9et  the  meep  on  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  be  acquitted,  and 
the  goats  on  his  left,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  appears 
^at  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled 
by  the  magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  denounces  a  tiwe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  to  the  writers  that  write  grievousness,  (Isa.  x.  I.  marginal 
rendering. )2  The  judges  sat,  while  the  defendants  stood, 
particularly  during  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus, 
Jesus  stood  before  the  governor,  /Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's 
first  care  was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if 
he  really  were  guilty :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  tg  give 

tlort/  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unio  him, 
^Josh.  vii.  19.)  To  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  seems 
to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  aUoweth  (Rom.  xiv.  22.);  that 
is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  does  not 
really  and  effectually  condemn  himself  in  the  sight  of  God 
by  denying  it.  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  the 
court,  tne  criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore 
Nicodemus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Doth  our 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ? 
(John  Vii.  51.)  If,  during  the  trial,  the  defendant,  or  sup- 
pose criminal,  said  any  thmg  that  displeased  either  the  judge 
or  his  accuser,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  smite  him 
on  the  face.  This  was  the  case  with  Saint  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
2.),  and  the  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to  this 
day.* 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
was  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  (Num.  xxxv.  30.  Deut.  xvii.  6, 7. 
xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the 
evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that  it  was  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex !  He  also 
adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak 
what  was  untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  oi  pu- 
nishment Most  likely,  this  was  the  exposition  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice  of  tne  Jews,  in  the 
last  agre  of  their  political  existence.^  The  par^r  sworn  held 
up  his  right  hand,  which  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whose 
mouth  speakeih  vanity,  and  their  rigid  hand  is  a  right  hand 
offcdsenood.    In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not 

» Parkhurst's  and  Schleusner's  Lejricon  to  the  New  Testament,  voce 
n^ovo9t^e0.    Boothroyd  on  Jude  4. 

•  turmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519—521. 

»  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  95.    Hanway's  Travels,  vol.  i.  P;299. 

•  Michaeiis's  Ck>mmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  p.  325.  Schol* 
zii  ArdiasoL  Hebr.  p.  74.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  15. 
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pronounce  the  formula  of  the  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judi- 
cial one,  or  taken  on  any  other  solemn  occasion.  A  formula 
was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen,  (Lev.  v.  1.  1  Kings 
viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
abjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an  an 
swer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was 
most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)* 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  meaiis 
of  decision,  recourse  was  haia  to  the  lot.  In  this  manner,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
Joshua,  to  which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  ofPsalms.  And  it  should 
seem,  from  rrov.  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though,  probably, 
only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  cases, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  in  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party 
(Josh.  vii.  14 — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed, 
which  the  whole  people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  Uie  host 
in  their  name.^ 

A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  suspectea  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be 
brought  by  her  husbana  to  the  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the 
temple ;  where  she  took  an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating 
tremendous  punishment  upon  herself.  The  form  olthis  pro- 
cess (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at  length  in 
Num.  V.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  rabbinical  writers  have  added 
a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  over- 
took her.7 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  day  time ;  of 
which  circumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Luke^'s  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
this  manner : — He  is  guilty  of  death,  (Matt.  xxvi.  66.)  In 
other  countries,  a  person's  condemnation  was  announced  to 
him  by  giving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acqtiiital  by  giving 
him  a  white  stone.     Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus  :— 

Mo8  erat  antiquus,  niveis  atrisque  lapilHs, 
His  damnare  reos,  illia  absotvere  culpa. 
Nunc  quoque  aic  lata  eat  sententia  tristia- 
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A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  obtains,  ^ 

Which  life  or  death  by  suflfrajg^es  ordains : 
White  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast ; 
The^r5{  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 

Drydbn. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics^  have  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  con- 
queror a  white  stone,  and  on  the,  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it;  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify —  Vvell  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servants  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients  were  inscribed 
with  characters ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mention^  in  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  e  was  the 
token  or  condemnation : 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  prefigere  Theta. 

Sat.  iv.  13. 
Flung  thy  stigma  on  the  brow  of  vice. 

Drumuond. 

But,  as  there  was  a  new  name  inscribed  on  the  white  stone 
given  by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  who  receive 
eth  it,  it  should  raUier  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  tesserx  hospitales,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  infra,  in  tne  close  of  chap.  vi.  of  Part  IV.  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  when  particular  persons  were  obnoxious  to  tiie 
populace,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  prompt  justice 
upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It  is  well  Known  that  in 
Asia,  to  this  day,  those  who  demand  justice  against  a  crimi- 
nal, repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 
whfere  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and 
throwing  oust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  St.'Paiil,  when 

» Michaelio's  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  pp.  342.  343.  Brunings  says,  that  in 
cases  of  idoladrv,  the  Jews  assert  the  admissibility  of  fiiJse  witnesses ;  bu 
be  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

•  l^ichaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  357 — 359.  , 

f  Schulzii  Archseologia  Hebraica,  jpp.  79,  80. 

«  Wetsteia,  Doddri(%e,  and  Dean  vvDodhodBe  on  r.ev.  ii.  17. 
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the  chief  captadn  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  pre- 
sented himself  to  Uiem.  (Acts  xzii.  28 — 36.)  When  tney 
fonnd  the  apostle  in  the  temple,  prejudiced  as  they  were 
against  him  m  general,  and  at  that  time  particularly  irritated 
hy  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place 
by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  yengeance  on 
Saint  Pauji.  As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who  resided  in  a  castle  adioininr  the  temple,  heard  the 
tumult,  he  hastened  thither.  They  then  ceased  beating  the 
apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  the  chief  offi- 
cial person  there,  exclaiming.  Away  noith  Mm,  Permission 
being  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  afiair  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged  ;  but  not 
dariing  to  do  themselves  justice,  they  demand^  it  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud 
vociferations,  tearing  off  their  clotnes  and  throwing  up  dust 
into  the  air.i 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lora  was  instantly  hur- 
ried from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary :  a  similar  in- 
stance of  prompt  execution  occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan ; 
and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his 
deatii,  a  eapidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the 
victim,  who  quietly  submits  to  his  fate.'  Nearly  the  same 
method  of  executing  criminals  was  used  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish princes.  It  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  14. 
Thus  Benaiah  was  the  eapidgi  (to  use  the  modem  Turkish 
term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (I  Kings  li.  25.),  and  also  Joab 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (29—31.)  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.) 
Previously,  howeVer,  to  executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual, 
amon^  the  ancient  Persians,  to  cover  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  heboid  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  the  head  of  Pni- 
lotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
covered  ;•  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head  of 
Haman  was  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law, 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  execution- 
ers of  it,  and  to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agree- 
ably to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the 
witoesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  after  laying  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58, 
59. J ;  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said 
to  tne  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery, — He  mat  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  Jum  first  east  a  stone  at  her.  (John  viii.  7.)  As  theiS  were 
no  public  executioners  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  ot  distinguished 
rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  upon  offend- 
ers. Thus  Samuel  put  Agag  to  death  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ; 
and  in  like  manner  Neouchadnezzar  ordered  Arioch  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon, because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii. 
24.)  Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lay  their 
hands  on  the  criminaPs  head.  This  custom  originated  in  an 
express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the 
congrregation  were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signi- 
fied, that  the  condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protesting 
that,  if  he  were  innocent,  they  desired  that  his  blood  might 
fall  on  their  own  head.  In  sQlusion  to  this  usage,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ,  ue  Jews  ex- 
claimed^—Mji  bloodhe  upon  Us  and  our  children,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  tne  custom  of  executing  them 
without  the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death, 

• 

*■  Hanner**  Observations,  vol  iii.  pp.  367—369. 

9  Ibid.  ToL  H.  pp.  372—376.  CapUuns  Irby  and  Mangles  have  related 
a  singular  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  executing  a  condemned  person. 
In  this  case  "  tlie  suflferer  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
hadj"  (or  pilgrims  to  Mecca),  "  and  had  set  off  from  Constantino|rie.  While 
he  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khat-sheriffe  was  despatched  from  the 
capital,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut  ofl^  and  sent  immediately  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  before  he  reached  Damas- 
cus."   Travels  in  Egypt,  Sec.  p.  257. 


*  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  torn.  ii.  p.  34.  edit.  Bipont. 
Vol.  II.  H 


according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave 
him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  in- 
toxicate him.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  which  sufficiently  explains 
the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was  offered  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  t;ross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine 
was  so  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup 
is  sometimes  put  in  the  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last  prajer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
said— if  it  be  possible  lei  ihts  cvf  pass  from  me,  (Matt,  xxvi 
39.  42.'^ 


SECTION  n. 

OF  TBS  ROMAN  JUDICATURE,  MANNER  OF  TRIAL,  TREATMENT 
OF  PRISONERS,  AND  OTHER  TRIBUNALS  MENTIONED  IN  THC, 
NEW  TESTAMENT.     - 

I.  Judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans* — II.  Privileges  and 
treatment  of  Roman  citizens, -when  prisoners, — HI.  Appeals 
to  the  imperial  tribunal. — IV.  The  Roman  method  of  fetter- 
ing and  confining  criminals, — ^V.  The  Roman  tribunals^' 
VI.  Other  tribunals  mentioned  in  the  JVVw  Te«/afiMfU  .*<— 
1.  The  Areopagus  at  Athens,^-^^  The  Assembly  at  Ephesus, 

Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  per- 
formance of  theii  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of 
some  inferior  courts  oT  judicature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital 
nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the 
last  resort.  Without  his  permission,  no  person  could  be  put 
to  death,  at  least  in  Judaea.  And  as  we  nnd  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  man- 
ner of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judsea  under  theRomanSy 
naturally  claims  a  pl^ce  in  the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  "  The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity of  that  people.  Instances,  inaeed,  occur  of  a  most 
scandalous  venality  and  corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  ^e 
story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres  will  stand,  a  lasting  monument 
of  tne  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and  shelter  the  most 
atrocious  villany .  But,  in  general ,  in  the  Roman  j  udicatures, 
both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
was  permitted ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  respectively  heard ;  the^  merits  of  the  cause  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  cool  unbiassed  judgment ;  and  an  equi- 
table sentence  pronounced.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity 
to  the  first  principal  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  be  condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous 
public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  twelve 
tables :  No  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  tried,^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
this  universally  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says 
Cicero,  a  man  may  be  acquitted :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no 
one  can  be  condemned.'^  To  this  excellent  custom  among 
the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes,  and  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity  dictate,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Scripture.    We  find  the  holy  apostles, 

*  The  materials  of  this  section  are  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood'a 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  vol.  ii. 
section  xvi.  the  texts  cited  being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  sub* 
jects  of  this  and  the  (blbwing  section  are  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  part  i.  booli  i.  c.  10.  U9-— 11. ;  and  especially  by  Calroet  in  hia 
elaborate  IHaaertaiion  ntr  Us  euppHcea  dont  it  est  parte  dans  VEeriture, 
inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Litterale,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  387—402.,  and  in 
his  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  !M1.  et  seq.  See  also  Merilrs  Notae  Philologies 
in  paasionem  Cbristi,  and  Wvssenbach's  Nots  Nomico-PhilolcNnca>  in  paa- 
sionem,  in  voL  iU.  of  Crenlus^s  Fasciculus  Opusculonun,  pp.  563— ^1.  and^ 
Lydins's  Florom  Sparsio  ad  Ilistoriam  Passtoois  Jesu  Chnsti,  I8mo.  Dor-. 
drechti,  1672. 

>  Interfici  indemnatum  quemcnnque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabularum 
decreta  vetuerant  Fragment,  xii.  Tab.  tit  27. 

•  Causft  cogniti  multi  possunt  absolvi :  inco^itft  quidem  condemnari 
nemo  potest.  In  Verrera,  lib.  i.  c.  25.  "  Producmg  the  laws  which  ordain 
that  no  person  shall  suffer  death  without  a  legal  trial.*'  Dion.  Halicam.  lib. 
iii.  p.  153.  Hudson.  "  He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen 
uncondemned."  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  42B.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxod, 
1704.  "They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Roman  customs  to  condemn  any  one  to  death  without  a  previous  trial** 
Appian.  BcU.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  p.  906.  Tollii,1670.  "  Did  not  you  niiserahly  murder 
Lentulus  and  his  associates,  without  their  being  either  judged  or  coa« 
victedl'*    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  463.    Rciraar. 
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who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the 
usages  and  maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
pleading  this  privilege,  reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when 
they  were  going  to  infringe  it,  and  in  a  spirited  manner  up- 
braiding their  persecutors  with  their  violation  of  it.  When 
Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint  Paul  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  that 
he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the  mob  thus 
violeirtly  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastening  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said 
*  o  the  centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  ex- 
ecuted. Doth  the  Roman  law  authorize  you  to  scourge  a  free- 
man of  Rome  uncondemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal 
sentence  hath  been  passed  upon  him?  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  'JThe 
centurion  hearing  this  went  immediately  to  the  tribune,  bid- 
ding him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen !  The  tribune 
upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  1  He  answered,  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to 
purchase  this  privilege.*  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,* 
said  the  apostle.  Immediately,  therefore,  those  who  were 
ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune 
was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had:  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multitude  abetted 
by  the  mamstrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the 
public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  ^e  next 
morning  upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the 
prison  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they 
had  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  to  be 
dismissed,  Paul  turned  to  the  messengere  ana  said,  We  are 
Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner?  No!  Let  them 
come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors 
returned  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were* 

g'eatly  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were 
oman  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  person  to  the 
gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and  oegged  them 
m  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would  qmetly  leave 
the  town.  (Acts  xvi,  37.)^ 

"  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  distinguished  humanity 
and  honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune 
Lysais.  His  whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy 
a  Roman.  This  most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued 
him  from  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized 
the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doora,  and  were  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to  shed  his  blood. 
Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations, 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  'till  they  had  assassi- 
nated him ;  when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  tnb  conspiracy, 
to  secure  ^e  pereon  of  the  apostle  from  .the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews,  ne  immediately  gave  ordere  for  seventy  horee- 
men  and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided ;  writing  a  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  the  president  of  the  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  snatched  from 
their  violence,  and  whora^  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 

<  Dion  Cassiiis  confirms  what  the  tribune  here  asserts,  that  this  honour 
vna  purchased  at  a  very  high  price.  "The  freedom  of  Rome  formerly," 
says  the  historian,  "  could  only  be  purchased  for  a  large  sum ;"  but  he  ob- 
serves, "ttiat  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, -when  Messalina  and  his  freedmen 
had  the  management  of  every  thing,  this  honour  became  so  cheap  that  any 

Krson  might  Day  it  for  a  little  broken  glass."  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Ix.  p.  955. 
iimar. 

s  "Bat  I  was  free  bom."  Probably,  St.  Paul's  &mily  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Rome  for  engaging  in  Cassar's  party,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  in  his  cause  during  the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that 
"lie  made  the  Laodiceans  andTarsensians  free,  and  exempted  thepi  from 
taxes ;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves,  he  or- 
dered by  an  edict  to  be  released  from  servitude."  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil. 
p.  1077.  ToUii.  1670. 

>  It  was  deemed  a  great  aggravation  of  any  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that 
it  was  done  in  public  before  the  people.  Tlie  Philippian  magfslrates,  there- 
fore, conscious  of  tlie  iniquity  wliich  they  had  committed,  and  of  the 
Sunishment  to  which  th^y  were  liable,  might  well  be  afraid  :  for  Paul  and 
ilas  bad  their  option,  either  to  bring  a  civil  action  against  them,  or  to  indict 
them  criminally  for  the  faijury  which  they  had  inflicted  oa  the  aposUe  and 
his  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  hod  they  been  cast,  thev  would 
be  rendsred  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  office,  and 
iMibJected  to  several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  thev 
were  to  undergo  at  the  discretion  or  the  judite,  which  in  so  atrocious  an 
njary  would  not  have  been  small.    Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  I.  pp.  3S2— 361. 

*  Actt  juiU.  27.  "  I  hav0  since  learned  that  he  is  a  Roman  cltucn." 


Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gave 
the  apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception :  when  he  read  it,  he 
turnea  to  him  and  said,  When  your  accusers  come  hither 
before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.* 
And  accordingly  when  the  high-priest  Ananias  and  the  San- 
hedrin  went  down  to  Csesarea  with  one  Tertullus  an  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle's 
crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though  a  man  of  merce- 
nary and  profligate  character,*  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman 
honour  in  this  regard  ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  to  ^tify  this  body  of  men,  though  tney 
were  the  most  illustnoiis  personages  of  the  province  he 
governed,  by  condemning  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yielding 
him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to  oflfer 
his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  chargers  they 
had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his 
apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing 
down  upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be 
instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the 
emperor. 

"  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms 
and  processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus  the 
successor  of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province, 
when  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and  virulence  against 
the  apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.^  that  h^ 
would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired 
rumans  to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should  remain  i.i  custody  at  Cesa- 
rea ;  but  that  any  persons  whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go 
down  along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they 
had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  worthy  the 
Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the 
priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when  Festus 
was  in  this  capital,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon 
the  atrocious  crimes'  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears 
from  what  the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and 
Bemice  upon  a  visit  they  paid  him  at  Cssarea,  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  new  government.  I  have  here,  said  ne,  a 
man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody  when  he  quitted 
this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another; 
that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
have  his  accuser  face-to  face^  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him.' 

n.  ^*  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.^  This 
'Was  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  modt  daring 
indignity  and  insult  upon  the  Roman  name.  *•  A  Roman  citi- 
zen, jucfges !'  exclaims  Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres, 
*  was  puolicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina : 
during  this  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no  other  expression 
of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruelties  he 
suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  this  declaration  ^at  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an 
end  to  the  ignominy  ;and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now 
subjected.'^     The  orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  this 

>  Acts  xxiii.  35.  Laterally,  "  Hear  it  through  -,  give  the  whole  of  it  an  atten- 
tive examination."  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Poly  biu.s,  lib.  i.  pp.  39.  170. 
187.  lib.  iv.  p.  328.  edit.  Hanov.  1619.    See  also  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  x.  p.  304. 

*  Felix  per  omne  ssvitium  ac  libidinem,  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exer* 
cuit  Tacitus  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  397.  edit.  Dubbn.  Felix  cuncta  maleficia  im- 
pune  ratus.    Anual.  xii-  54.    He  hoped  also  that  money,  Sec.  Acts  xxiv.  26. 

">  "  Senators,"  saith  Piso,  "  the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
hear  his  accusation,  and  afler  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges."  Appian,  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  p.  911.  ToUii,  Amst  167a 
"  He  said,  tHat  what  he  now  attempted  to  do  was  the  last  tyranny  and  des- 
potism, that  the  same  person  should  be  both  accuser  and  judge,  and  should 
arbitrarily  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment"  Dion.  Ualicam.  lib.  vii.  p. 
428.    Hudson. 

*  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum :  scelus  verberari.  In  Verrem,  lib. 
V.  170. 

*  Cedebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messine  civis  Roman  us,  judices ;  cum 
ioterea  nuUus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseii,  inter  dolorem  crept- 
tmnque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hiec,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  com- 
menioratione  civitatii^  omnia  verbera  depulsurnm  cruciatumque  a  corpora 
dejectunm\  arbitrabaUur.    Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  v.  162. 
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pathetic  prosopopoeia :  '  0  transporting  name  of  liberty !  O 
the  Histinguishea  privilege  of  Roman  freedom !  O  Porcian 
and  8empronian  laws!  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  province, 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  with 
ods  !'*  The  historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellus, 
to  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Cscsar,  seized  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  to  whom  Cfsesar  had  given  his  freedom, 
and  beat  him  with  rods,  bidding  him  go  aim  show  Ceesar  the 
marks  of  the  scourges  he  haa  received,  observes,  that  this 
was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a  Roman 
citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.'  Agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another,  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  mstantly 
seized  and  dragged  within,  and  ^ere  you  shall  be  torn  and 
mangled  with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What ! 
a  freeman  scourged,  replies  Sanuio.'  To  this  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this 
indignity  and  dishonour,  there  are  several  references  in  Scrip- 
ture. St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said  to  the  cen- 
turion, as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  punisnment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  Roman  %*    So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messen- 

fers  of  the  magistrates,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 
emned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privately;  no,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told 
these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they 
heard  that  they  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious  the^  had 
used  them  with  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,* 
to  be  examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any 
ingenious  and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture 
was  not  exercised  but  upon  slaves  ;^  freemen  were  privileged 
from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy .  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity, 
says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound  'J  not  meanin? 
by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and 
imprisoned ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable  and 
illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in  order  to  be  tor- 
tured for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius,  parti- 
cularizing the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen, 
seized  the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last 
enormities.  Among  other  excesses  they  employed  slaves 
and  freedmen  to  be  informers  against  their  masters.  They 
put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  npt 
merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and  senators: 
though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  government, 
had  bound  himSelf  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.s  These  two  pas- 
sages from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St  Luke  relates 
concerning  Lysias  the  tribune.  This  oflicer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  bound, 
and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  When 
he  was  afterwards  informea  by  his  centurion  that  St  Paul 
was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  histx)rian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid, 
after,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  oecause  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  "We  find  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that 
Festus  his  judge  w^as  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed 
from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transferred 
his  cause,  by  appeal,  from  the  junsdiction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator to  the  aecision  of  the  emperor.    This  appears  to  be 

*■  O  nomen  diilce  liberatis !  O  jus  eximium  nostrse  civitatis !  O  lex  Por- 
cia^  legesque  deupronise !  Huccine  tandem  omnia  recederunt,  ut  civis  Ro- 
luanua  in  provincia  populi  Romani,  dele^atis  in  foro  virgis  csederetmr. 
Ibid.  163. 

9  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  731.  ToUii. 

•  Nam  St  molestus  pergis  esse,  jam  intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 
Usque  ad  necem  operiere  Ions.    S.  loris  lioer. 

Adelphi,  act  ii.  scenal.  ver.  28. 

«  Acts  xxii.  25.  The  consul  Marcellus  scouned  with  rods  one  ofthe  ma« 
gistrates  of  that  place  wlio  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  inflicted  this  as  a 
oablic  token  that  he  was  no  Roman  citizen.  Plutarch,  in  Cs&sar.  p.  1321. 
edit.  6r.  Stephen. 

>  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  v.  170. 

•  Q.  Gallium  praetorem,  servilem  in  raodum  torsit.  Suetoa.  in  vita  Au- 
gnsti,  cap.  27.  p.  192.  Variorum  Edit. 

f  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

•  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  953.  Reimar.  * 


another  singular  privilege  which  a  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed. 
The  sacrea  historian  relates,  that  after  Festus  had  stayed 
about  ten  days  in  tiie  metropolis,  he  went  down  to  Cssarea, 
and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court,  as- 
cended the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  trom  Jerusalem 
with  great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination, 
they  were  able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he 
publicly  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  they  could 
not  convict  him  of  any  one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his  cause 
should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  F^ul  replied, 
I  am  now  before  Caesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to 
be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con- 
scious that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against 
ujkj  countrymen.  If  1  have  injured  them,  if  1  have  perpe- 
trated any  capital  crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital 
punishment.  But  if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought 
against  me  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death  merely  to  gratify  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the 
Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him.  Have  you  appealed 
to  the  emperor  ?  You  shall  then  go  and  b^  judged  bV  the 
emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  which  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidente  in  the  Roman 
history,  it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  '  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Melmoth, '  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
secured  by  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted  but  by  tne  suffrago^  of  the  people,  which  seems 
to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.'^  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius  g(  Halicamassus  that  the  ever-memo- 
rable Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor 
showed  a  disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge 
him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person 
should  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  tnat  in  the  mean  time  he  should  re- 
ceive no  personsQ  harm  from  the  magistracy  till  his  cause 
was  finally  decided  by  the  people.'"  This  law,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause 
to  be  treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
he  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  dele- 
gated a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the, 
appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  an4  that  he  appointed  one 
person  to  supermtend  the  affairs  of  each  province."  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which 
Reman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts 
to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  being  re- 
moved, as  St.  Paul  was,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
the  supreme  court  of  iudicature.  In  that  celebrated  epistle 
to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes :  *  The 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brougrht 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this — I  interrogated  them  whether 
they  were  Christians :  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  1  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
punished;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  deserved  correction.  There  were  others,  also, 
brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation, 
but,  oeing  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thither.''^ 

IV.  "  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri- 
minals was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com- 
modious length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  o^  a  soldier. 
Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  where 

•  Mr.  Melmoth's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  PUny*s  Epis- 
tles, vol.  ii.  p.  672.  3d  edit 

10  Dion.  UBdicarn.  lib.  v.  p.  281.  edit.  Oxon.  1704.  See  also  p.  334.  ejusdem 
edit. 

11  Appellationesqnotannisurbanorum  quidem  litieatorum  prsetori  deleg a* 
vit;  acprovincialiuniconsularibusviris,  quossingulos  cujusque  provincias 
negotiis  reposuisset  Sueton.  vit  August  cap.  33.  p.  2U8.  edit.  var.  Lu(.  Bat 
1662. 

»«  PUnii  Epistolae,  lib.  x.  eplst.  97.  pp.  722, 723.  ed.  var.  1669. 
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attended  and  gaarded  him.*  This  manner  of  confinement  is 
frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions 
to  It  in  tne  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined. 
Fettered*  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bemice.  And  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting 
strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  senate.  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou, 
hut  also  ALL  that  hear  -me  this  dav^  were  both  almost  tmd  alto- 
geiher  such  as  I  am^  except  these  bonds  /  What  a  prodigious 
efi^t  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  si^ht  of  the  irons 
held  up'  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  or  the  audience ! 
During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
lived  at  Rome  in  his  o^  hired  house,  he  was  subjectedto  this 
confinement.  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  widi  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  his  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and 
dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occa-- 
sion  the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence 
tl^e  apostle  immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fer- 
V  venthr  intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a  rare 
instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  T%e  Lord 
give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me, 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain,  Ifui  immeaiatelv  upon  his 
arrival  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found 
me  /  TVie  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  mayJiTid  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  that  day,  (2  Tim.  i.  16, 17,  18.) 

''  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  •  When  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.^ 
In  this  manner  wa^  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Heroa 
Agrippa.  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  sol- 
dters,  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xii.  6.) 

"  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals,  and  to  wholn  they  were  chained, 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle,  tlie  next  moniing  we  read  there  was  no  small  con- 
fusion among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  his  guards, 
and  to  whom  he  had  lleen  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

*'  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliyerance  had  been  effected, 
and  his  shackles  nad  been  miraculously  unloosed,  without 
their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  him?  ordered 
all  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter 
to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.  J  In  like  manner  also  keepers 
of  prisons  were  punished  witn  death,  if  the  confined  made 
Uicir  escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  These, 
after  their  oodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast 
m  tlie  stocks.  At  midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang 
praises  to  God  in  these  circumstances ;  wnen  suddenly  a 
dreadful  earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  Jts  foundation, 
all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  all 
the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  This  violent  concus- 
sion awakening  tne  keeper,  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the 
prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to 
plunge  it  in  his  bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  nad 
escaped.  In  that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
entreating  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assur- 
ing him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  "The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
what  is  related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised 
stage,  the  floor  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated 
pavement  This  consisted  of  little  square  pieces  of  marble, 
or  of  stones  of  various  colours,  which  were  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  art  and  elegance,  to  fohn  a  cnequered  and 
pleasing  appearance.^    Pliny  informs  us  that  this  refinement 

*■  .Quemadmodum  ead«m  catena  et  custodiam  et  militem  cojialat,  sic  ista 

a  urn  tam  dissinulia  sunt,  pariter  inceduat    Senecse  Epist  5.  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 
iroDOvii,  1672.    So  also  Manilius. 

Vinctomm  dominas,  sociusque  in  parte  catenas^ 

Interdum  paenis  innoxia  corpora  servat. — Lib.  v.  ▼.  G28|  G29. 

•  In  like  nutnner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Eumenes  addressed  a  very 
pathetic  speech  to  his  army,  with  his  fetters  on.  Plutarch,  Eumenes.  Jus- 
tin, lib.  ziv.  cap.  3. 

>  Prolatam,  sicut  erat  catenatus,  man  am  ostendit  Justin,  lib.  jdv.  cap.3. 
p.  396.    Gronovii. 

*  Opus  tessellatum  ex  parvulis  coloris  varii  lapillis  quadratis  constabat, 
luibus  solum  pavimenti  incrustabatur.    Varro  de  re  rustica,  lib.  iii.  1. 


was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Sylla.^  Their 
great  men  were  so  fond  of  this  mamiificence,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  to  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  life,  that  they 
appear  to  have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to 
form  and  compose  these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for 
their  houses,  and  for  their  tribunals,  wherever  they  removed* 
— from  a  depraved  and  most  wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last 
deeming  them  a  necessary  and  indispensable  furniture,  not 
merely  a  vaia  and  proud  display  of  grandeur  and  greatness. 
With  this  variegated  pavement,  composed  of  pieces  of  mar- 
ble or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented* 
(John  xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tribunal  was 
only  a  proud  ostentatious  display  to  the  world  of  Italian 
greatness  and  magnificence,  calculated  less  for  real  use  than 
to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

'*  Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  can* 
not  close  Uiis  section  without  remarking  the  efforts  he  re- 
peatedly made,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save 
Iiim  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews.  Five  successive 
attempts  are  enumerated  by  commentators  and  critics.  He 
had  the  fullest  conviction  of  nis  innocence — that  it  was  merely 
through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing  could  pla- 
cate, that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  the 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and 
importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  deaths  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upOn  him ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing 
manner  they  addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firm- 
ness, and  induced  hiih  to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose. 
The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt,  and  employing  every 
expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  mmct  capital 
punishment  upon  him,  at  last  criea  out :  If  thou  let  this  man 

fo,  thou  art  not  Csesar'^s  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
ing,  speaketh  against  Csesar,  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his 
former  firmness  instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury  no  longer :  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.  Then  delivered  he  him,  therefore,  to  them 
to  be  crucified.  This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  aiia  nigh t  incessantly  haunted 
with  the  fieiids  of  jealousy  ana  suspicion — who  would  never 
forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but  punished  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.^  Pilate, 
therefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Caesar's  friend — kuowiag 
the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,^  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  Jews  would  instigate-them  to  accuse 
him  to  the  old  tyrant,  as  abetting  and  suffering  a  person  to 
escape  wit,h  impunity,  who  had  assumed  tiie  regal  title  and 
character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety ;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  forgive  or 
forget  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  crucified." 

VI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  inciaental 
mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of 
justice..  Two  of  these  are  of  sufi&cient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice  in  this  place;  viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at 
Athens ;  and,  2.  The  Assembly,  at  Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  strict  equity  of  its  decisions. 
Among  the  various  causes  of  which  it  toot  cognizance,  were 
matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  erection 
of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 
into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and 
Ar*<rrae<r<c,  or  the  Hesurredion,  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings 
were  held  on  the  A^c  Uttyof,  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its 
name  was  derived),  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  opposite  to  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an 
insulated  precipitous  rock,  broken  towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  side  sloping  gently  down  to  the  temple  of  Thesus. 

»  Lithostrota  acceptavere  sub  Syila.    Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  p.  60. 

*  In  expeditionibus  tessella  at  sectilia  pavimenta  circumtulisse.  Sueto- 
nius vita  J.  Cssaris.  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit  variorum  Luj^.  Bat.  1662.  Vid.  etiam 
not    Salmasil  in  loc. 

f  See  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Dion  Cassius. 

•  Philo  makes  the  very  same  remark  concerning  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit 
Mangey. 
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Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke : — ^**  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  sitnatioa  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
in  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed :  and  the  tnith  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who 
from  this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan 
pomp  and  superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  was  then  sur- 
rounded :  representing  to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and^of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  mm, 
who,  rude  in  speech,  without  the  enticing  tvords  ofman^s  wis- 
dom, enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile 
to  their  prejuaices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Areopao-itse  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of 
Saint  Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  ex- 
treme and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person,  who 
should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blas- 
pheme the  gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene 
here  exhibited,  is  so  strikinj^,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  words,  as  they  were  delivered  upoti  the  spot.  He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  jglorious'prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies :  behind  him  towered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus 
every  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  natiure,  or  among  the 
works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being,  who  made  and  governs  the 
world  (Acts  xvii.  24.  28.)  ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  niffh  unto  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures;,  tn  whom  we  live  ana  move  and  have  our 
beingj*^^ 
2.  The  AssEMBLT  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  most 

Srobably,  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia 
finer  being  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  appropriate  legal  assembly.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero,2  and  many  others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny ,8 
particularly  this  of  Ephesus.  The  r^at/u^tt/c  or  chief  oflficer 
says,  that  if  D^metnus  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make, 
there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  charge  :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of' 
a  political  nature  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which 
might  redound  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
usual  Jegal  assembly  of  the  district  oelonging  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods  of 
such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month ; 
although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  despatch 
of  any  pressing  business.* 


SECTION  III.« 


ON  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Cbimks  against  God  : — i.  Idolatry. — 2.  Blasphemy, — 3. 
Falsely  prophesying,  —  4.  Divination,  —  5.  Perjury, — II. 
Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates.— III.  Crimes 
AGAINST  Proferty  : — i.  Theft, — 2.  Man-stealing, — 3.  The 
crime  of  denying  any  thing  taken  in  trust,  or  found. — 
4.  Regulations  concerning  debtors. — IV.  Crimes  against 
THE  Person  : — 1.  Murder. — 2.  Homicide, — 3.  Corporal  in- 
juries,— 4.  Crimes  of  lust, — ^V.  Crimes  of  Malice. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fun- 
damental object  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of 
the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  a 
state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  tne  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.    Accordfingly, 

'  *  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  vl.  pp.263— 265.  See  also  Mr.  Dodwell's Clas- 
sical aod Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362. 

«  Cicero,  JBpist  ad  Atticum,  lib.  v.  ep.  20. 

>  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cc  25.  29.  32,  33.  See  also  Cellarii  Geograpbia 
Antiqua,  vol  ii.p.  127. 

«  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol  i.  p.  312.,  and  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iv. 
p.  fSH. 

•  This  section  is  wholly  an  abridgracntofMichaelis's  Commentaries,  vol. 
iv.  po.  1-312.  ^ 

«  See  p.  41.  supra. 


1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  ^ods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  ot  crimes.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  crime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a 
species  of  high-treason,  which  was  capitally  punished.  This 
crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  idolatry : — 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.  This  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  state  crime  just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  of  all  offences  against  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited  in  the  first  of  the  ten 
commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  Bt^  worshipping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God 
unaer  a  visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4, 5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  4 — -6,  14 — 17. 
30,  31.  vi.  25—33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  xu.  26— 31.\  or 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  nave 
so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All  image-worship 
whatever  >is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  6. :  and  a 
curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such  images,  or 
of  any  thinff  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  ^Expd.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This 
prostration  consisted  in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  imaget 
thereof;  ajl  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.);  and  Ae 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.^  from  keep- 
ing, or  even  bnnging  into  tneir  houses,  the  gold  and  silver 
that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare, 
and  lead  them  astray:  because,  having  been  once  con^se- 
crated  to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent  super- 
stition as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities^  some  idea  ot  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afx^h 
among  their  children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  tcfofe,  which  was  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  Ae 
sacrifices  of  which  (it  is  well  known),  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  Parents  immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  from  ^e 
Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by  the  prophets 
in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human  victims 
was  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3.  24 — 
30.  XX.  1 — 5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols,  made  by  other  peo- 
ple, who  invited  them  to  their  offering-ftasts.  Though  no 
special  law  was  enacted  against  thus^  attending  the  festivals 
01  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as  unlawful  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individuoL 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ;  no  spoil  was  made, 
but  every  thing  which  it  contained  was  burnt,  together  with 
the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  (Deut. 
xiii.  13 — 180  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced;  the  Israelites  (trom  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
riously idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened,  that  idolatry  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overspread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought 
ffuilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved  to 
himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against 
that  national  erime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and 
other  national  judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  completed)  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into  other 
lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime 
of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  more 
especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often 
naturally  anticipate  wnat  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  pre- 
dictions tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death,  f  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12.)  In 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses 
denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offered 
human  sacrifices;  which  the  bystanders  might  instantly 
execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without 
any  judicial  inquiry  .whatever.    (Lev.  xx.  2.) 
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2.  God  being  both  the  sovereiffn  and  the  legislator  of  the 
Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of 
his  name,  his  attributes,  his  government,  and  his  revelation) 
was  not  only  a  crime  against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state; 
It  was,  therefore,  punished  capitally  by  stoning.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10—14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.  that  a  False  Pro- 
phet was  punished  capitall^r*  b^ing  stoned  to  death ;  and 
there  were  two  cases  m  which  a  person  was  held  as  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  consequently  liable  to  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  god, — ^whether  it  took  place  or  not, — ^he  was 
at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
stoned  to  death,  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.) — (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,,  so  long  as  he 
remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threat- 
ened calamity  or  destruction  to  the  state,  and  ne  could  not 
be  punished :  but  when  the  event  which  be  had  ptredicted 
did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  im- 
postor, and,  as  such,  was  stpned.   (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from 
things  which  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern 
people  were  always  fond  of  cnvination,  magic,  the  curious 
arts  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  future  events.  When  Moses  gave  the  law  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition  had  long  been 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Now, 
all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high-priest), 
were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  26. 
31.  XX.  6.  23.  27.  and  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 12.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  transgressing  these  laws,  by  corwttftm^  a  diviner,  God 
reserved  to  nimseff  the  infliction  of  his  punishment;  the 
transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  ma^strate. 
(Lev.  XX.  6.)  The  cUviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned.  (Lev. 
XX.  27.) 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the 
punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  who  m  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly 
promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without  ordaining  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal  magistrate  ;  except 
only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another  with  a 
crime,  in  which  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused 
party  if  he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is 
shown  in  p.  64.  infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of 
perjury  against  God,  but  of  false  witness. 

ill  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates  consti- 
tute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we 
recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consecjuence  of 
whick  fathers  enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  families.  The 
Cursing  of  Parents, — that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of 
evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all  rude  and  rtmoaxhful  lari- 
^ttage  towards  them,  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi. 
17.  Xev.  XX.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of  a 
parent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Chnst  in 
Matt.  XV.  4 — l6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12. ;  "  where  he  upbraids 
the  Pharisees  with  their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  hu- 
man traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  avow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems,  that  it 
was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents, 
and  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to 
say  to  his  father  or  mother,  Korban^  or.  Be  thai  Corban  (con- 
secrated) which  I  should  appropriate  to  thy  support;  that  is. 
Every  thing  wherewith  I  mfght  ever  aid  or  serve  thee^  and,  ojf 
course,  every  things  which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the 
days  of  help less^  old  age ^  I  here  vow  unto  God, — A  most  abomi- 
nable vow,  indeed  !  and  which  God  would,  unquestionably, 
as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  tiiat  the  son,  wlio  uttered  such  words,  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  Ae  use  of  his  parents,  because  every  thing,  that  should 
have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated  to  God, 
and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without  sacrilege 
and  a  breach  of  his  vow.     But  on  this  exposition,  Christ  not 


only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  commandment,  btf  t 
he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  Uieir 
own  legislator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who 
cursed  father  or  mother  aeserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more  eflfectually,  than  by 
a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with  such  rigour,  as  to 

fireclude  him  from  doing  any  tning  in  future  for  their  benefit. 
t  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in  the  common  style 
of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air ;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  effectual."* 
Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent 
evinces  the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and 
severe  as  the  punishment  was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a 
m^strate,  until  all  methods  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both 
these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebel- 
lious, and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.     Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be 

f>unished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18— 21.  J  Severe  as  this 
aw  may  seem^  we  have  no  instance  recoraed  of  its  being 
carried  mto  effect ;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  ope- 
ration in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Padestine,  where  (as  in  all  southern  climates)  liquor  produces 
more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also  it  is 
most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  oi  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision 
is  made  in  3l  well  regulatea  states  for  respecting  die  persons 
of  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,'  that 
when  the  regal  government  was  established  among  the  Israel- 
ites, the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  even  though  he 
might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of  magis^ 
trates  be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curves, 
uttered  against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohi- 
bited in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  speci- 
fied ;  probably  it  was  left  to  tne  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing 
taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Thipft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment 
of  double  (and  in  certain  cases  still  himier)  restitution ;  and 
if  the  tiiief  were  unable  to  make  it  (wnicn,  however,  could 
rarely  happen,  as  every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  patemsd 
field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured party  out  of  the  purchase-money,  f  Exod.  xxii.  1.  3.) 
The  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Chardin,  among  the 
Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of:  for,  as  me  de- 
sire of  gain  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  induce- 
ments to  l^eft,  restitution,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  unlawful  gratification  of  that 
desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be  deterred  from  stealing 
by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief  was  found 
breaking  into  a  house  in  the  night  ^season,  he  might  be  killed 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution 
made  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or 
sheep  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make 
a  two-fold  restitution  to  tne  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit 
for  his  risk  of  Toss.  (Exod.  xxii.  4.)  The  punishment  wa^ 
applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article  stolen  remained 
unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already  alienated 
or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-fold  for  a 
sheep^  zxi^  Jive-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1),  m  consequence 
of  Its  great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase 
of  commerce,  the  punishment  of  restitution  was  increased  to 
seven-fold,  (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to 
pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod.  xxii.  3.),  probably  for  as 
many  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
and  01  course,  perhaps,  for  life;  though  in  other  cases  th© 
Hebrew  servant  coula  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any 
theft,  with  wMch  he  was  charged,  had  the  honesty  or  con- 
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science  to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead 
of  double  restitution,  ne  had  onhr  to  repay  the  amount  stolen, 
and  one  fifth  more.  (Levit.  vi.  i — 5.) 

2.  Man-stealing,  th^t  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
person  of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave 
nimself,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut. 
xxiv.  70 

3.  "  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 

DENIED   ANY   THING   COMMITTED  TO  HIS   TRUST,   Or  fouud  by 

him,  his  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double 
restitution ;  only  that  it  never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far 
as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  restitution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  ordained  m  Exod.  xxii.  8.  If  the  person  accused  of 
this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  ana  afterwards,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission 
of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  die  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  5.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  ootain  in  European  countries :  the 
mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was 
rery  efficient  Persons,  who  had  property  due  to  them, 
might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mort- 
gage, or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety. 

{\,^  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a 
debt,  vfas  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take 
what  ne  pleased ;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the 
debtor  should  deliver  up  that  pledge  with  which  he  could 
most  easil;^  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10, 11.  Compare  Job 
xxii.  6^  xxiv.  3.  7 — ^9.) 

(2  )  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was 
given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  sul  night.  These 
articles  appear  to  be  specified  as  examples  ^r  all  other 
thin|!S  with  which  Ae  debtor  could  not  dispense  without 
greai  inconvenience.  TExod.  xxii.  26, 27.  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 12.) 

(?  )  The  debt  whicn  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or 
sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be  left  without 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  payments),  could  not  be  exacted 
during  tfiat  period.  (Deut.  xv.  1 — 11.  J  But,  at  other  times, 
in  case  the  aebt  was  not  paid,  the  creaitor  might  seize,  first, 
the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  ot  jubilee ;  or, 
secondly,  his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit  xxv.  14 — 32.) 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the 
perton  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv. 
39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed 
'in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kin?s  iv.  1.) ;  and  on  the  return  of 
tiie  Jews  from  the  Babylonisn  captivity,  some  rich  persons 
exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Neh.  v.  1-— 
13.)  Our  Lord  aBudes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt  xviii.  25. 
As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold, 
his  cattle  and  fumiiure  were,  consequently,  liable  for  his 
debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It 
does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  out  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  f  Matt  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  an- 
other, he  vras- liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the 
same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in 
whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  references  to  it),  when  it 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It  seems  that  the 
formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who 'became  surety 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ; 
for  Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  know : 
and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urffe  the  person  to  whom  he  had 

given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  become  surety,  to  pay 
is  own  debt;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  debtor  that 
the  hand  was  given.  See  Prov.  Xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xxiL  26. 
I V.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  j^gainst 
the  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  firat  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory 
circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  sim- 
ple homicide  or  manslauffnter ;  viz.  (1.)  vvhen  it  proceeds 
rrom  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  20, 21.  Deut  xix.  11.) 
—(2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another.  (Num.  xxxv,  20.)—  I 


r3.)  When  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and  deceitfuUy. 
TExod.  xxi.  14.) — (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another, 
tails  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut  xix.  11.)  In  order 
to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed 
it  essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust, 
or  a  cast,  or  other  thing  of  sucn  a. nature  as  inevitably  to 
cause  death.  (Num.  xxxv.  16—21.) :  such  ais,  the  use  of  an 
iron  tool, — a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  that  may  probably 
cause  death, — ^the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist,  out  of  en- 
mity,— ^pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  Ihat  his  life 
is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  san- 
guinary motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punish- 
ment of  murder  was  death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  Or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  takes  place 
without  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4— 
6.) — (2.)  Without  thirst  for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Num. 
xxxv.  22.) — (3.)  When  it  happens  by  mistake.  (Num.  xxxv. 
11.  15.V--(4.)  Bjaecidenty  or  ^as  it  is  termed  in  the  English 
law)  cAance-medky,  (Deut  xix.  5.)  The  punishment  of 
homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are 
two  other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was 
annexed;  viz.  (1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his 
house  hj  night,  and  killed  him,  it  was  not  blood-guiUinus^ 
that  is,  he  could  not  be  punished;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the 
sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guiltiness;  for  the  thief's  life  ought 
to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed  to  the  law  (Exod. 
xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  then  the  person  robbed  ml^ht  have 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  thief, 
if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold, 
in  order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  Goel  or  aveliger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  killed  him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  done  in  justifiable  zeal  (Deut  xix.  6.) ;  and  even 
if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  The 
taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  prohibited ; 
but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  GopI.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (that  is, 
one  not  of  Hebrew  descent),  whether  male  or  female.  Al- 
though a  man  had  struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or 
female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  cause  their  death,  unless  that 
event  took  place  immediately,  and  under  his  hand,  he  was 
not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two  days,  the 
master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  that  his 
death  might  not  have  proceeaed  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as 
Moses  says  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21. \  they  are  his  money.  If  the 
slave  died  under  his  master's  nand  while  beating  him,  or 
even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was  to  be  avenged ;  but 
in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, reflated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — ^when  it 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  near- 
est to  which  the  corpse  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
mensuration :  afler  which  the  elders  or  magistates  of  that 
city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter  ignorance  of  Uie 
amiir  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribe  in  Deut  xxi. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a /ray, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his 
bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of  his  time  arising  from  his  confine- 
ment (Exod.  jodl  18,  19.)  By  this  admirable  precept, 
most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  m  such 
cases. — ^If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals,-^«s  posterity  among  the  Jews 
was  among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  Uie 
event  of  her  premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion as  he  might  demand,  the  amount  ot  which,  if  the  offen- 
der thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman  or 
her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took  its 
full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22— 25.— The  law  of 
retaliation  also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either 
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assaulting  him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether 
the  parties  were  both  Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner. 
CCev*  xxiv.  19 — 22.)  This  ec^uality  of  the  law,  however, 
aid  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a  master  knocked  out  the 
eje  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  revived  his  freedom  as  a 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi. 
26,  z7.)  If  this  noble  law^did  not  teach  the  unmerciful 
slinre-holder  humamty^  at  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one 
rash  blow  mi^ht  have  deprived  him  of  all  right  to  the  future 
services  of  his  slave,  ana,  consequently,  seff-interest  would 
oblige  him  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

4.  Tlie  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  a^ 
nature  abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  TLev. 
XTtii.  22,  23.  xx.  13.  15,  16.\  as  also  was  adultery^  (Lev. 
XX*  10.), — ^it  should  seem  oy  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  38.  40. 
icka  viii.  7.)f  except  in  certain  cases  which  are  specified  in 
4^v.  xix.  20 — 22.  Other  crimes  of  lust,  which  were  com- 
mon among  tiie  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are  made  capital 
by  Moses.,  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  or  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Michaelis.2 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour 
with  which  Crimes  of  Mauce  were  punished.  Those  pests 
of  fiQciety,  malicious  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of 
that  law  \}^^*  ^^*  1^ — l^Oi  ^^^  ^^^  publication  of  false 
reports,  affecting  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.:  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  how- 
ev^,  is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
m^t  on  Uie  delinquent.  See  Deut.  xxii.  13-— 19.  All  manner 
of  ie^se  witness  was  prohibited  TExod.xx.  16.),  even  though 
it  weie  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1-— 3.)  But  in 
the  case  of  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  witli  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the 
priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment : 
and  after  conviction,  the  false  witness  was  subiected  to  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  repneve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same 
punishment  which  attended  4he  crime  of  which  he  accused 
his  innocent  brother.  (Deut.  xix.  16— -21.)  No  regulation 
can  be  more  equitable  than  this,  which  must  have  operated 
as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those 
excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  been  maae  on  this  very  ground. 
Thus,  in  the  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  aU  those 
who  make  suggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which 
the  other  party  would  have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  false  witnesses  have  been  deserv- 
edly execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   PUNISHMENTS   MENTIONED   IN   THE    SCRIPTURES.^ 

DetigTi  of  punishments. — Classification  of  Jeroish  punishments, 
— -I. PuNiSHMBXTS,  WOT  CAPITAL. — 1.  Scourgiug, — 2.  RctaU- 
ation, — 3.  Pecuniary  Fines, — 4.  Offerings  in  the  nature  of 
punishment, — 5.  Imprisonment. — 6.  J3amshment,-^Oriental- 
mode  of  treating  prisoners. — 7.  Depriving  them  of  sight, — 
8.  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair, — 9.  Excommunication. 
— H.  Capitai.  Pu3»^i9HME3fTs. — 1.  Slaying  -with  the  sword. 
2.  Stoning, — 3.  Burning  to  death. — 4.  Decapitation, — 5. 
JPrecipitation, — 6.  Droioning, — 7.  Bruising  in  a  mortar, — 

>  As  the  Jewish  law  inflicted  such  heavy  puaishments  on  those  who  com- 
mitted fornication  and  adultery,  it  is  probable,  from  Prov.  ii.  16.,  that  the 
Jews  had  harlots  among  them  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  seduced 
them  into  impurity  and  idolatry,  and  who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  cor- 
rupt periods  of  their  state.  The  case  was  the  same  at  Athens,  where  foreign 
harlots  were  tolerated.  Hence  the  term  strange  tromcn,  came  to  be  ap- 
pUml  to  all  bad  women,  whether  foreigners  or  Israelites.  Orton's  Exposi- 
tion, voL  v.  p.  6. 

»  VoL  iv.  pp.  163-203. 

"  The  genera]  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schulzii  ArchoRolosia  Hc- 
braica,  pp.  ^—92.  Cidmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  SuppUces  des  H^oreux, 
Bisserl.  torn.  i.  pp.  241— 276. ;  Brunin^s,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107 — 114. ;  Alber, 
Hermeneut  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  2^—233.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  judiciis, 
poenisque  capitalibus  Hebraeorum,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commen- 
tationum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  177—239. ;  Jahn,  Archsologia  BlbUca,  f|  SM9— 255. ; 
Ackermann,  Aj^chsBologia  Bibllca,  f  S  243—258. 


&  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder. — 9.  TvfxTrdnia^fjtci^  or  beat 
ing  to  death* — 10.  Exposing  to  -wild  beasts^ — 1 1.  Crucifixion 
—(1.)  Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  punishment  among  the  an 
dents, — (2.)  Ignominy  of  crucifixion. — -(S.)  The  circum 
stances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  iUu$» 
trated. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the 
determent  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His 
language  is,  that  others  may  hear  and  fear,  and  may  shun  iht 
commission  of  Uke  crimes,  (Deut.  xvii.  13.  xix.  20.)  Byllie 
wise  and  humane  enactments  of  this  legislator,  parents  are 
not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  theii 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Chsddsans  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  amons  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  ondaarges  oftrea- 
son.'*  Of  the  punishments  meutiohed  in  the  sacred  writers, 
some  were  inflicted  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, and  others  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  noncapital  and  capital, 

I.  The  non-capital  or  inferior  Punishments,  which  were 
inflicted  for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  ^as  Scourging.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  Deut.  xxii.  18. 
XXV.  2,  3.)  After  the  captivity  it  continued  to  be  the  usual 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  law,  so  late  ind^as  the 
time  of  Josephus  ;*  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered 
it^wc  times.6  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogues.  (Matt.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  xxii. 
19.  EEvi.  11.)  The  penalty  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having  l^en  admonished  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  ¥ritnesses  produced  against 
him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to  be  tied 
by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar:  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a 
stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast 
with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  hide  or  leather.  The 
number  ofstripes  depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
According  to  the  talmudical  writers,^  while  the  executioner 
was  discharging  his  ofiice,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed 
these  words  wiSi  a  loud  voice  : — If  thou  Mservest  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  i!fc.  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plaeucM 
wonderful,  ^c,  (Deut,  xxviii.  58,  59.)  ;  adding,  i&p  tnere^ 
fore  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  dot  hern,  that  ye  may  pros-- 
per  in  all  that  ve  do  (Dent.  xxix.  9.)  ;  and  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.)  : — But  he  being  full 
of  compassion  forgave  tlieir  iniquities;  which  he  was  to  repeat, 
u  he  had  finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of 
stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew 
should  suffer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a 
less  number  might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  num- 
ber might  not  be  exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three 
lashes  or  thongs :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received  three 
stripes :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  forty 
stripes  save  one  /  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
ot  tainting  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to 
suspend  his  flagellation.  Among  the  Romans,  however,  the 
number  was  not  limited,  but  varied  according  to  the  crime  of 
the  malefactor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him,  he 
directed  this  scourffing  to  be  unusually  severe,  that  the  sight 
of  his  lacerated  boay  might  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate 
the  prisoner,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  probable;  as  our  Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by 
this  scourging,  that  he  afterwards  had  not  strengUi  enough 
left  to  enable  nim  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  punishment  of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  igno- 
miny, which  could  make  the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object 
of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  consisted  merely  in  tfie 
physical  sense  of  the  pain.8 

2.  Retaliation,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  corporal  injuries  to  another,— ^^c/;r 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  (Exod.  xxi. 
24.)    It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever, 

*  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  371.  voL  iii.  pp.  401.  400 — 402. 

»  Ant.  Judlib.  iv.  c.  aSll. 

«  In  inflieting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  the  Jews  sometimes,  fornoto- 
rious  offencest  tied  sharp  bones,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the 
thongs,  called  by  the  Greelts  »«-Tpa»y«A.«x«f  fA»a-rtyms^  Jlagra  taxiUeUa , 
but  in  the  Scriptures  termed  scorpions.  To  these  Rehoboam  alludes  iu 
1  Kings  xii.  11.— Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

1  Cited  bv  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Works,  -voL  i.  p.  901.  folio  edit. 

«  Michaelis's  Conunentarics,  vol  iii.  pp.  444—448. 
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strictly  put  in  execution :  but  the  injurious  party  was  to  give 
the  injured  person  satisfaction.  In  this  sense  the  rcwrcjrgtJd^kt 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lex  TaUonia  among  tiie  Romans, 
was  understood ;  and  an  equivalent  was  accepted,  the  value 
of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c."  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself.  It  should 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate) a  ground  for  authorizing  private  resentments,  and  all 
the  excesses  committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than 
what  had  been  received.  On  this  account  our  Saviour  pro- 
hibited retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt 
v.  38,  39.) 

3.  Restitution. — Justice  requires  that  those  things  which 
have  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  snould  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should 
be  made  to  him  by  uie  aggressor.  Accordingly,  various  fines 
or  pecuniary  payments  were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as, 

(1.)  Fines^  vip  (oncsh),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed^  that  is, 
those  of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute, 
as  for  instance,  Uiatof  Deut  xxii.  19.  orxxii.  29. ; — and  Urv- 
detemaned,  or  where  the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  (Exod.  xxi.  22.) 

(2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold,  resttiuiion  of 
things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained, 
with  twenty  per  cent  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed 
a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast  (Lev.  xxiv. 
18.) — ^if  an  ox  pushed  or  ffored  another  man's  servant  to 
death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty 
shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.]h-4n  the  case  of  one  man^ 
ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to  blame 
for  the  quarrel,  tiiie  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for 
pushing,  and  tiie  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him, 
m  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the 
dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxi.  36.)— If  a  man  dug  a' pit  and 
did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open,  and  another 
man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was  obliged  to 
Day  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  payment  TExod.  xxi.  33, 
§4.)— When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fielas  and  did  any 
damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good. 
(Exod.  xxii.  6.)* 

(3.)  Compensation,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by 
law,  to  be  given  to  a  person  injured  that  he  might  depart 
from  his  suit,  and  not  insist  on  the  lesal  punishment,  whether 
corporal  or  capital.  It  is  termed  eiuier  -id3  (kopA^,  that  is. 
Compensation  or  ru  ins  (tIdjov  vepkesH),  that  is.  Ransom  of 
Life,  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly  permitted  (Exod^xxi. 
30.)  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  tiie  case  or  murder  and  also  in 
homicide.  (Num.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  hiffhest  fine  leviable 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  a  great 
sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.' 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin 
and  TVegpass  Offbrinos,  which  were  in  the  Nature  of 
Punishments.  They  were  in  general  extremely  moderate, 
and  were  enjoined  in  the  foUowing  cases :—  « 

(1.)  For  every  unintentional  trangression  of  the  Levitical 
law,  even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine concerning  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions 
are  divided  into  sins  of  commission,  and  sins  of  omusion),  a 
sin-offering  was  to  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  which,  in  the  case  of  wilful  transgression, 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  (Lev.  iv.  2.  v.  1. 4 — ^7). 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering;  for  his  inconsideration, 
if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  good.  (Lev.  v.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witnes8,-been  ffuilty  of  perjury — 
not,  however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the 
kx  talionis  operated),  but— in  not  testifying  what  he  knew 
against  a  guilty  person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning 
the  matter  in  question ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  dis- 

J|uieted  in  his  conscience,  might,  without  being  liable  to  any 
arther  punishment,  or  ignommy,  obtain  remission  of  the  per- 
jury, by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  trespass- 
offering.  (Lev.  V.  1.) 

r4.)  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is 
haa  not  conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  crime  can- 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  ii.  pp.  365—367.  477,  478. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  478,  479. 
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celled  by  making  a  trespass-offering,  and  making  up  his  de» 
ficiencies  with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  (Lev.  v. 
14,  15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any 
thingr  given  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had 
found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired any  property  dishonestly,  and  hadhis  conscience  awak- 
ened account  of  it, — even  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he 
had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  voluntary  restitution,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guUt.  (Lev.  vi.  1 — ^7.)  By  the 
offering  made  on  such  an  occamon^  the  preceding  crime  was 
wholly  canceled ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other* 
wise  have  had  to  make  restitotion  from  two  to  ^ve  fold,  he 
now  gave  twenty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his 
theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an 
offering  was  appointed  by  Lev.  xix.  20—22. :  which  did  not, 
however,  wholly  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from 
death,  which  was  the  established  punishment  ofadultery,  to 
that  of  stripes  for  the  woman,  the  man  bringing  the  trespass- 
offering  in  the  manner  directed  by  Moses.* 

•Such  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired :  but  in  me  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the 
good  of  &e  community  expressly  reauired  that  iito  legal 
punishment  should  uniformly  and  actually  be  put  in  exeeotioiiy 
no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.^ 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Moses  as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  Uie 
Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21.)  The  only  time  he  men- 
tions it,  or  more  properly  arrest,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be  given  on 
his  conduct.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  ot  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites 
and  Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarchs^  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  impnsoning  persons,  especially  the  pro- 
phets, who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs 
of  their  sins  and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet 
Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)  ;* 
Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  27.),  as  Zedekiah 
did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence.  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  misnamed 
the  Great  (Matt.  iv.  12.) ;  and  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt,  xviii.  30.)  ana  murderers  TLuke 
xxiii.  19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We  read  also  of 
Tiip»Ttf  ^fAoaut,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.)^ 
which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst 
sort  of  offenders.  In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dun- 
geon (Jer.  xxxviii.  6^),  or  a  pit  or  cistern,  as  the  word  nia 
(bor)  is  rendered  in  Zech.  ix.  11.  where  it  unquestionably 
refers  to  a  prison :  and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  the 
nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  water,  but  in  its  bottom  aeep  mud;  and,accord- 
^giy*  ^6  i^^^d  thai  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  worst 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  sunk  into  the  mire.  (Jer, 
xxxviii.  6,y 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Stocks,  for  detaining  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii.  27.  xxxiii.  11.)^ 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the 
Greeks  called  ntmovfryycv,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  con- 
fined, that  his  body  was  kept  in  an  unnatural  position,  which 
must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insupportable.^  The  Ereimfei 
^KHMM,  or  Inner  Prison,  into  which  Paul  and  Silas  were 
thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were  mojde 
fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvi.  24),  to  ^vacv.  As  this 
prison  was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dppi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in 
use  among:  that  people,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of 
prisoners,  out  sometimes  distended  them  in  a  very  painful 
manner.    Hence>  the  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  would  be 

»  MichacIU'8  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  482—487. 

•  ibid  pp.  488. 

•  This  place  is  termed  the  priton-houae :  but  it  appears  that  suspected 
persons  were  sometimes  confined  in  part  or  the  house  which  was  occupied 
qy  the  creat  ofiicers  of  state,  and  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  at  first  confined  (Jer.  xrxvii.  16.),  and 
probably  Joseph  in  the  same  m«nner  (see  Gen.  xi.  3.) :  a  similar  practice 
obtains  tn  the  East  to  this  day.    See  Humer'sObservations,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  439—442.  Sctiulzii  Archeol. 
Hebr.  pp.  84,  85. 

f  The  word  rendered  stoekt  In  our  authorized  version  of  Jer.  xx.  2.  and 
xxix.  26.  oofht  to  have  been  rendered  A^um  of  correction.  See  I>r.  Bk/* 
ney's  notes  on  those  passages. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentarit s,  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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rendered  more  painful  than  that  of  an  offender  sittingr  in  the 
stocks,  as  used  among  us ;  especially  if  ([as  is  very  possible) 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ffrouna,  with  their  bare  backs^ 
lacerated  by  recent  scour^ngJ 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East 
they  still  have,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners 
jast  as  they  please ;  nothing  further  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  produce  them  when  called  for.  According  to  the 
accurate  and  observant  traveller,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  mas- 
ter, to  do  as  he  pleases ;  to  treat  his  prisoner  well  or  ill ;  to 
put  him  in  irons  or  not,  to  shut  him  up  closely,  or  to  hold 
him  in  easier  restr^iint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to  suffer 
DO  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
he  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apart- 
ment :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  tne  gaoler  greater  presents, 
he  will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin 
illustrates  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant  While  he 
bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  adverse  party  presented  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  afterwards 
to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  felt  his  privileges 
retrenched:  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was 
treated  with  such  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  during  the  hot- 
test  time  in  the  summer.  No  person  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  but  the  servants  of  the  prison :  at  length  he  was  uirown 
into  a  dpngeon,  where  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe  usage  was  designed  to 
force  him.*    What  energy  does  thb  account  of  an  eastern 
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(Psal.  Ixxix.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being"  kept  m  a  dungeon 
many  days,  and  supplicatincr  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
thitbier  lest  he  should  die !  fjer.  otxxvii.  16—20.) 

6.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  W  the 
Mosaic  law ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture 
of  property  were  introduced  among  the  Jews:  and  it  also 
existea  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  dimimUio 
capitis^  because  the  person  banished  lost  the  risrht  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.'  lBut  there  was 
another  kind  of  exile,  termed  aUp(/rtaiio^  which  was  accounted 
the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate ;  and 
being  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
island  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  tnere  to  be  con- 
fined in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.), 
where  he  wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out 
THE  Eves  of  Prisoners.  Tlius  Samson  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by 
the  Chaldees.  ^2  Kings  xxv.  7.)  It  is  well  known  that  cut- 
ting out  one  or  DOth  ofthe  eyes  has  been  frequently  practised 
in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punishment  for 
treasonable  offences.  •  To  the  great  work  of  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  tlie  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
probably  alludes  in  his  be.iutiful  prediction  cited  by  our 
jLiord,  and  applied  to  himself  in  LuKe  iv.  18.^ 

8.  Cutting  off  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  he  ratlier 
an  ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it 
appears  that  pain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the 
hair  was  violently  plucked  off,  as  if  the  executioner  were 
plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
origlnai  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiii.  25.  is  rendered  plucked  off 
their  hair;  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the  skin  after 
the  hn^r  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui- 
sitely >9e^^.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  t!ie 
fou;^  Hook  of  Maeeabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antio- 
chus  IJpiphsmies  ^s^ased  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn 

<  Dodflridse's  Expositor^  a^d  Kuinb'cl,  on  AcU  xvi.  21.     Biscoe  on  Act^, 
vol.  i.  p.  3i. 
9  n<&rinpr'8  Oliservaliftna,  vol.  V&.  pp.  504,  nOS. 
«  I>r.  Adnin's  Ruuiaii  An>iqiutie<,  |i^.  66,  67. 

*  Iq  IftiO,  Mr.  Itae  Wiloon  met,  at  Acre,  with  numerous  imlividuals,  who 
e4cliU»i(«^  Qwrks  ol'  the  vt^nteaiice  ofthe  la'e  |»acha  Hadjee  Achniet,  from 
ItM  ■MiMiiQ^r.jr  crueltiea  Ally  aiimameil  Di*zzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Thej 
were  dMft^cwrAil  iu  varioud  ways,  by  a  haiMi  aiuixitaix'd,  an  eye  torn  out^  or 
»  DOfte  which  ha«4  i>een  frp?if,  or  partly  or  totally  eut  off.  (Travels  in  the 
lliHyi.aaiI,  vol.  U.  p.  43.)  la  the  winter  of  1826,  tw.o  *;nir.s  hml  their  eyes 
hurnt  out,  ait'l  their  toiij^ues  in  part  cut  olT  by  the  f'linir  B«>chir,  the  prince 
af  Mount  <.«innon,  their  uorlc-;  on  :«ccountof  ihciritavMig  bt*en  concerned 
hk  Muii«>  <lisiiirija«ccsa;raiuj)tihi]agoverniueDt.    (Missionary  Register,  July, 

*  Fi.i;;iiK'm.s  .-upj»lcint:i!ai>Co  t-'^hncl,  Nu.  1?^ 


off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.  As 
an  historical  composition  this  book  is  utterly  destitute  ot 
credit ;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of  punishment  under  con- 
sideration was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This  sort  of  torture 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early  martyrs 
and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  from  sacred  Worship,  or  Excommunica- 
tion, was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  but  also  a 
civil  one ;  because  in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  no 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  civil  right.  The  fan- 
cies of  the  Rabbins,  relative  to  the  ori^n  of  exconu[nunica 
tion,  are  endless.  Some  afSrm,  that  Adam  excommunicate«l 
Cain  and  his  whole  race;  others,  that  excommunication  began 
with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses ;  others,  again, 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23. 
Curse  ye  Meroz)<f  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  re- 
fused to  assist  Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
earliest  positive  mention  of  this  punishment  occurs  afler  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in 
thp  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.;  against  those  who  had 
married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical writers,  there  were  three  decrees  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.  The^«/  was  called  ma  (n/dui),  removal 
or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society :  this  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  frequently  teiped  casting  out  dt  the  syna^ 
gogue.  (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22,  &c.)  This  was  in 
Force  for  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance. 
During  its  continuance,  the  excommunicated  party  was  jjro- 
hibited  from  bathing,  from  shaving  his  head,  or  approaching 
his  wife  or  any  other  peraon  nearer  tlian  four  cubits :  but  if 
he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  tne  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
second  degree  was  called  o-wi  (cHCRtM),  which  signifies  to 
anafltenuUt'ze,  or  devote  to  death :  it  involved  an  exclusion 
from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The  third,  and  last  degree  of  ex- 
commimication  was  termed  khhcds^  f  shom-^tha)  or  Kn«  |^ 
(McrncN-ATHA),  that  is,  t/ie  Ijordcomcin,  or  may  the  Lord  come  { 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated,  had 
nothing  more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.* 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  the 
most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  'They  were  perpetu- 
ally excluded  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people,  were  debarred  from  all  social  intercouree,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  Uiis 
sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Deut.  xxvii.  where  the  expression  cursed  is  Ae,  is  so  often 
repeated :  whence  to  curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equiva- 
lent terms  with  the  Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that 
no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calkth  Jesus  anathema 
or  accursed  (1  dor.  xii.  3.},  that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jew 
did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  excommunicated 
the  Christians.  In  the  second  degree,  they  delivered  the 
excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  by  a 
solemn  curse :  to  this  practice  St  Paul  is  supposed  toalludi) 
(1  Cor.  v.  5.) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  nis  desire  eveyn 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  3.),  that  is,  to  bo 
excommunicated,  laden  with  curses,  and  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  indictiDn  of  this  punishment,  if  it 
could  have  been  of  any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In 
order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater 
]iorror,  it  is  said  that,  when  tlie  offence  was  published  in  tlie 
synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  ana  when  Uie  pro- 
clamation was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  sign 
that  the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light  of 
Heaven  ;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were 
not  admitted  to  circumcision ;  and  if  he  died  without  repent- 
ance or  absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was 
to  be  cast  upon  his  cofHn  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
deserved  to  oe  stoned.^ 

II.  The  Talmud ical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital 
Punishments  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were 
more  grievous :  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for 
these  distinctions,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among 
themselves  what  particular  punishments  are  to  do  referred  to 
these  two  heads.  A  capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a 
sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  26.),  or  a  sin  worthy  nf  death  (Deut, 

.•  Robiniuin's  Lexicon  on  the  Gr.  Test,  voce  AT9<rvv3i>«-^i<.  Jahn, 
Archieologia  B^blicH,  i^^TiS.  Arkenuann,  Aichwot  Bii>l.  ^2&i  Encyclopie- 
dia  Metropolilauaf  Vi)l.  xxi.  p  703. 

'  Grotius'it  Note,  or  rather  Dis.<<ertAtk>n,  on  Luke  vl.  22.  Liirhtfoot'a 
Worlci,  vol.  ii.  pp.  747—719.  Sclden,  de  Jure  NHtura  ct  Genliuni,  lib.  iv.  c. 
3.  Laiiiy'ss  Apparatus  Biblicus  vol.  I.  pp. 'J79— "JSl. 
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5cxi.  22.)  t  which  mode  of  expression  is  adopted,  or  ratlicr 
imitated,  oy  the  apostle  John,  Who  distinguishes  hetwecn  a 
«.*n  unfo  deaths  and  a  sin  not  unh  dtath.  ( I  John  V.  IG. J 
Criminald,  or  those  who  Were  deemed  Worthy  of  ciapitai 
punishment,  W^ere  called  sons  ox  men  f\f  death  (I  Sami  xx.  3l. 
xxvi.  10.  2  Sam.  xix.  ^d.  marginal  l^endering);  just  as  he 
who  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  scotifglng  was  desu^nated 
a  son  of  stripes,  (DeuU  xxv.  2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a 
capitafpanishment,  were  said  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  oum 
»-n,  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.  2  Kinjjs  xiv.  6.)  A  similar  phraseo- 
logy was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to  the  Jews, 
Jeshail  die  in  yipur  sins,  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  differ- 
eot  sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings;  viz. 

1.  Slaving  bv  the  Sword  is  commonly  confounded  with 
decapitation  or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct punishments.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  latter  practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword  were  put  to  death  in  any  way 
which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
29.  31. 34. 46.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two  cases  : 
— f  I.)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
'  Wnen  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely  attacked  for  any 
common  crime,  they  smote  all  ^as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here,  doubtless, 
the  sword  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity.' 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vms  (goel)  or  hlood-avenger  ; 
various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  per- 
son. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now, 
what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If.  there- 
fore, an  individual  should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  another  person  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the 
niurderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  caught  and 
killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia,^  and  also  among  the  Circas- 
sians,' Ingush  Tartars,"'  Nubians,*  and  Abyssmians,'^  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca :  when  she 
learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  kill  his  brother  Jacob, 
she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying. 
Why  should  I  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  diiy?  (Gen.  xxvii. 
15.)  She  could  not  be  afraid  of  tlie  magistrate  for  punishing 
the  murder,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in 
Palestine :  and  Isaac  was  much  too  partial  to  Ksau,  for  her 
to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  blood-^wenger^  perhaps  of 

>  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  pp.  413,  419. 

.  •  "  The  interest  of  the  coiumon  safety  has,  for  ages,  establisiied  a  law 
•moiig  them"  (the  Arabians)  "  which  decrees  i  hat  the  blood  of  every  nian, 
wiio  is  slain,  must  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  Tliia  veifgeance  is 
called  tor,  or  retaliation  ;  anti  the  right  of  ezacling  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
of  kin' to  the  decea.sed.  So  nice  are  the  Arab^  on  this  point  of  honour, 
Chat  If  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever. 
He  therefore  watches  every  opportunitv  of  revenue :  if  his  e<iemy  perishes 
trom  any  other  came,  siill  he  is  not  sati8fie<t,  and  bis  vengeance  is  directed 
uninst  the  nearest  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an 
iimeritance,  from  father  lo  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  thecriaiinal:  or  pur- 
eha$e  the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Witho<it  this 
satisfaction  Uiere  is  neiUier  )teace,  nor  truce,  niT  alliance  between  \hetn  ; 
nor,  sometimes,  even  between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  between  us, 
say  theyi  on  every  occtision ;  and  this  expression  is  an  msurmountabie 
barrier."  (Volney's  Travels  in  EgyiH  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  9$7.  See  also 
Nlebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  pp.  2l>— 30.)— In  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
murder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  next  rebilions,  and  of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slaughter 
of  their  kiiismea;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they  generally  do,  to  rom- 


dered  as  j^uiliy.  This  customary  inlatuaiion  to  avenge  the  bIo«.d  of  rela- 
tions, generates  most  of  the  feu<i.5,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among 
all  the  trii'cs  of  Caucasus;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
by  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is 
propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thii-sl  of  vengeance  is 
quenclie<l  by  a  price  naid  to  the  fomily  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is 
called  ThlU-Xlaaa,  or  the  price  qf  blood :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens 
(or  nobles)  accent  of  such  a  coniuensation,  as  It  is  an  established  law 
among  them,  to  demand  blood  for  Mood.— Pallas,  Voyages  dans  les  Gou- 
vernemens  M<^ridionaux  de  TEmpire  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  441.  Paris,  1805. 
«  Dr.  Henderson,  in  desoribing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of 
"  blood  for  blood"  among  the  Ingiish  Tartars,  mentions'the  case  of  •*  a  young 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  who  was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by 
the  constant  dread  m  which  he  live4  of  having  avenged  upon  him  a  mur> 
der  coMimitAd  by  his  father  before  lie  was  born.  He  can  reckon  up 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  wlio  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away 
his  life,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  present  itself."  Bibhcal 
^Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  485. 

•  Ijght'a  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  See.  p.  95.    Burckhardt's  Travel.^  in 
Nubia,  p.  i:J8. 

•  Salr's*  Voyajp  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  315, 346. 


Some  tshitiaeiite.  Hie  office,  then^fore,  of  the  Co  1  wr.s 
in  tiso  before  the  time  o^MoSGs,  and  ll  was  probably  filled  by 
the  nearest  of  blood  to  the  pairty  killed,  as  llie  right  of  rr- 
deeming  a  hittrlgagif^  field  Is  given  to  him. ,  To  prevent  the 
uhnecesSary  loss  bf  life  throu(rh  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  ro- 
Vehge,  the  Hebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments  con- 
certiing  the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countries, 
certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  bt^inor 
asylums :  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commanded  that  when  the 
crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the 
case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  man-flayer  was  enjoined  to 
flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  already 
seen)  were  appropriated  for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these 
cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  with  no  impediment  what- 
ever in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the  Go  1  overtook  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death, 
he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the  man- 
slayer  had  reached  a  ^lace  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately 
protected,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  such  protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  whether  he  had 
caused  his  neighbour's  death  undesignedly,  otw^s  ?l  deliberate 
murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to 
the  Go  1,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he 
chose :  but  in  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the 
place  of  refujge  until  the  high-priest's  death,  when  he  might 
return  home  m  perfect  security.  If,  however,  the  Go^l  found 
him  without  the  city  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay 
him  witliout  beingr  guilty  of  blood.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.) 
Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum 
of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation. 
(Num.  xxxv.  31 .)  It  should  seem  that  it  no  avenger  of  blood 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  murderer, 
it  oecame  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we  find  that  David  deemed 
this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in 
obedience  to  his  mther's  dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death,  (l  Kings  li.  5,  6.  28 — 
34.V  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17, 18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this 
class  of  punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  cri- 
minal, by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ;  and  recent 
travellers  inform  us  that  criminals  are  literally  hewed  in 
pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey .« 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  incestuous'  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and 
children  who  either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against 
them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27-  xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was  the  most  genera]  punish- 
ment denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious  criminals ;  and 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  of 
putting  to  deat/i,  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  his  sentence,  rhe  witnesses  threw  the  first 
stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example. 
Instances  of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur 
in  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and  Zechariah.  (2Chron.  xxiv.  21. )» 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punish- 
ment, which  has  frequently  been  confounded  vrith  lapidation : 
it  originated  in  Uie  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
and  was  termed  the  rebePs  Ideating,  It  was  often  fiital,  and 
was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones, 
without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  Whoever 
transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men,  or  of  the 
scribes,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called 
a  ton  ofrebell'on.^o  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  Nev^f  Testament, 
and  also  the  stoningr  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  69.),  were  instances 
of  this  kind,  to  which  some  have  referred  the  stoning  of  St, 
Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles,  though  they 
stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  from  various  passages 

1  Michaclis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p]).  221—225. 

•  Bnice's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.    iiarmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  229 
230.    Capt.  Ljghf '8  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  dtc.  p.  194. 
>  Michaelitt's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  V4i. 
to  Ibid.  pp.  4«-429. 
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of  Greek  authors,  tSiat  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  hy  any 
plausible  demagogues,  will  sufHciently  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  mimd  of  the  Lystrians  towards  the  apostle.* 

Aluiough  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  witn  infamy, 
during  life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against 
those  who  were  punished  capitally ;  viz. — (1.)  Burning  the 
criminal  who  had  been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
suetudinary law.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  §4.  Lev.  xx.  14.  xxi.  9.) — 
(2.)  Honing,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  both) ;  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xl.  17—19.),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses.  (Num.  xxv.  4,  5. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  slain 
and  then  hanged-  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were  handed 
were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  nim 
and  abominable ;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken 
down  and  buried  tlie  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  hang- 
ing of  Saul's  sons,  recorded  m  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not 
by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Giheomtes,  who  were  of  Canaan- 
itish origin,  and  probably  retained  their  old  laws.  The  hang- 
ing mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely  different  from  crucifixion, 
which  was  a  Roman  punishment ;  on  account  of  its  ignominy, 
however,  the  Jews  subsequently  extended  the  declaration  of 
Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accursed. 
(John  xix.  31—34.  Gal.  iii.  13.)— (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
htones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  alreacfy 
stoned  to  death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains, 
when  consumed  by  fire.^  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over 
Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26.\  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long  after  the  time  of  David,  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  deceased  enemies  in  the  same 
manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  persons  murdered 
in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  Txxxix. 
15.) ;  as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  ana  other 
parts  of  the  East.^ 

3.  Burning  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which 
Mosas  commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  9.),  and  upon 
a  man  who  should  marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
(Lev.  XX.  14^  This  punishment  seems  to  have  been  m  use 
in  the  East,  from  a  very  early  period.  When  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  was  pregnant,  he  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  Many  ages  after- 
wards we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldreans  burning  certain 
offenders  alive  (Jer.  xxix.  22.  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.* 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with 
foreigri  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of 
punishment  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before 
nis  time.  It  existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19.),  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt. 
adv.  8 — 12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlon?  from  a  window,  or 
ikbin  a  precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used ;  though  we 
tiieet  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus,  the  pro^gate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of 
a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30. 33.),  and  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment still  obtains  in  Persia.'^  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  bar* 
barously  forced  ten  thousand  Idumsean  prisoners  of  war  to 
leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.)  The 
Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29«)  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
thrown  from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent 
valley.  The  same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known, 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  who  used  to  throw  eertain  male- 

<  Biacoe  on  tlie  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316. 

•  Michaelishaa  given  some  instances  of  thispracticc.  See  his  Commen- 
taries, vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

•  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  901.  902. 

«  Dr.  Shaw*«  Travels  in  Barbarv,  vol.  l    Pref.  p.  xviii.  8va  edit 

•  Chardin,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  vi.  p.  118.  or  Langl^s*  edition),  after 
rpeakinir  of  the  most  common  modes  of  punishing  with  death,  Mya,  "But 
there  is  sMlt  a  particular  way  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  trao^P'eflsed 
in  civil  affiiirs,  either  by  causing  a  dearth,  or  by  selling  above  the  tax  by 
a  flUse  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  any  other  manner. 
The  cooks  are  pot  upon  a  spit,  and  roasted  over  a  stow  fire  (see  Jeremiah 
xidz.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.  During  the  dearth  in  1686^ 
I  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  at  Ispahan,  to  tenriiy  tbbs 
bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress." 
— Burder's  Oripntal  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  QOi. 

•  Sir  K.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol-  ii.  pp.  28—30. 


factors  from  the  Tlarpcian  rock.^    The  same  practice  obtains 
among  the  Moors  at  Constantine,  a  town  in  fearbary.s 

6.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  amonj^  the  Syrians, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviourt 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them. 
It  was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  we  are  told,  punished  certain  persons, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  (of  Syria  or 
of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  oe  thrown  into  a  nver,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus'o  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6." 

7.  Bruising,  or  POUNDING  IN  A  Mortar,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers 
are  in  Turkey  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  from  being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  ana  mortar. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  guards,  who  had  permitted  the  escape 
of  the  Polish  prince  Coreski  in  1618,  were  pounded  to  death 
in  great  mortars  of  iron.'*  This  horrid  punishment  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressl;^  alludes  to 
it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  was  a  capital  punish- 
ment anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judoea. 
The  rabbinical  writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  the  profligate  Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is 
supposed  to  allude.  (Heb.  xi.  37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threat- 
ened it  to  the  Chaldee  magi,  if  they  did  not  interpret  his 
dream  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  true 
God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  tiiat  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the 
Egyptian  priests :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons 
of  Pythias  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  way,  that  his  army  might  pass  between  tihem.»» 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  this  punishment  on  some  re- 
bellious Jews.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  Moors  of  Western 
Barbarv,  and  also  in  Persia.'* 

9.  Beating  to  death  (Twyuwatw^yuof)  was  practised  by 
Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and 
is  referred  to  by  Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was 
a  punishment  m  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  usually 
innicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed  culprit  was 
fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  sel- 
dom mortal. 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a 
punishment  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted 
nrst  on  the  exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably 
perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12.  1 6 — 240  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.'^  In  their  theatres  they  had 
two  sorts  of  amusements,  each  sufliciently  barbarous.  Some- 
times they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be  devoured 
by  them :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre, 
armed,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they 
had  their  lives  and  liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  (concerning  which  some  further 
particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page)  Saint  Paul  refers 
m  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinarjr  criminals,  besides  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned, It  was  not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  place  for  filth  and  dung.  Among 
other  things,  Nebuchadnezzar  denounced  this  disgrace  to  the 
diviners  of  Chaldaea,  if  they  did  not  declare  his  dream  to 
him  (Dan.  ii.  5.)  ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as  should  not 
worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  ;ii.  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  s^me  punish- 
ment to  those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.) 
In  this  way  the  Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius 
Cassius,  after  they  had  precipitated  him  from  the  Tarpeian 

f  Livy,  Hisr.  lib.  vi.  c-  20. 

•  Pitt's  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp.  311,  312.  London 
editlSia 

•  Seatonlns,  In  Angnsto,  c  67.  >•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xhr.  c.  15.  $  10 
tt  OrotiQS  in  k>c 

>•  KooUes's  History  of  the  Turks,  vol.  ii.  p.  dl7.  London,  1687. 

«  RiqtheUi  Annotationesin  Nov.  T%rt.  ex  Herodoto,  torn.  i.  p.376.  Other 
instances  from  ancient  writers  are  given  by  Dr.  WtiUiby.  on  Matt.  xxiv.  51. 
and  Kiiino«L_Comment  in  Hist  Lib.  Nov.  Test  voL  i.  p.  633. 

>«  Shaw's  Travels^  voL  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 

<•  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  8ee  an 
interesting  extract  from  Host's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Burder's 
Oriental  uterature,  vol.  Ii.  p.  207 
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rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed  at  tyranny.'  Further,  the 
heads,  hands,  aud  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  frequently 
cut  oft',  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as  a  warning  to 
others.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was 
inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishbosheth),  by  command  of  David :  who  com- 
manded that  the  assassins  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up 
over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of 
great  resort.*  Among  the  ancient  Chalaaeans,  cutting  off*  the 
nosp  and  ears  was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers.  To 
this  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alluaes.  (xxiii.  25.) 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients 
inflicted  only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefac- 
tors. The  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at 
the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like 
an  X.  There  was,  besides,  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  the  accusation,  or 
statement  of  the  culprit's  crime ;  together  with  a  piece  of 
wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person 
sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body 
was  supported.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  gives  this  description ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  he  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  oera,  before  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 
lished. The  cross  on  wnich  our  Lord  suffered  was  of  the 
former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deaths,  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extin- 
guishing life  ever  devised.  The  naked  body  oAhe  criminal 
was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by  nailing  or  tying  the  feet 
to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing  andi  sometimes 
tying  the  hands  to  it.  Those  members,  being  the  grand  in- 
struments of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  Tespecially  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly 
sensible.  As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation 
or  feeling,  tvounds  in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be 
peculiarly  painful ;  especially  when  inflicted  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  large  nails,  forcibly  driven  through  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of  those  parts. 
The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  person  was  permittea  to  hang  Tthe  whole 
weight  of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  tiands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross), 
until  he  perished  through  agony  and  want  of  food.  There 
are  instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  exauisite 
torture  several  days.^  "  The  wise  and  adorable  Author  of 
our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  m 
three  days.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them 
from  their  intolerable  sufferings.  The  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  them.  Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and  be- 


Carthaginians  generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  commanders.^    There"  are  many  un- 

«  Dionys.  Halicarnass.  lib.  viii.  cc.  78,  79 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  501,  502.  This  kind  of  punishment 
was  in  use  in  Uie  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  as  paying, 
I  will  surely  cut  off  your  hands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides ;  that 
is,  first  the  right  hand,  and  then  the  left  foot ;  next  the  left  hand,  and  then 
the  right  foot.  Koran,  ch.  xx.  74.  and  xxvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  259. 
304.  4to.  edit)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  375—377. 

"  i>r.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt  xxvii.  35.  For  the  remainder  of  this  account 
of  the  crucifixion  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  7.  §§  ix.— xvii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

•  Pasccs  in  cruce  corvos.  Horat  Epist.  lib.  i.  epist  16.  ver.  48. 
Vultur,  jumento  et  canibus,  crucibnsque  relictis 

Ad  fcetus  properat,  partemque  cadaveris  affert 

Juvenal,  Satyr.  14.  ver.  77,  78- 

•  Thncydides,  lib.  i.  sect  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justin,  treating  of  the 
afiTairs  of  Egypt,  says  :  Concursu  multitudinis  et  Agathocles  occimtur,  et 
mulieres  in  ultionem  Eurydices  patibulis  suffiguntur.  Justin,  lib.  zxx.  cap. 
2.  p.  678.  edit  Gronovii.  Herodoti  Erato,  p.  541.  edit  Wesseiing.  1763.  See 
also  Thalia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

•  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  deinde  spectacu- 
Iiim  victoribus  ira  prsebuit  regit; ;  duo  miUia,  inquibus  Decidendi  defecerat 
rabies,  crucibos  adfixi  per  ingens  litoris  spatiam,  dependerunt  Q.  Curtii, 
Ub.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit  Snakenboigh,  1721.  See  alao  Plutarch  in  vita 
Alex,  and  Justin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3. 

1  Duces  bella  pravo  consibo  gerentes,  etiamn  pnMpera  foitnna  subse- 
cuta  esset,  cruel  tamen  suffiireDantur.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
p.  191.  edit  Torren.  Leidse,  1726. 


happy  instances  of  this.  They  crucified  Bomilcar,^  whom 
Justin  calls  their  kin^,  when  they  detected  his  intended  de- 
sign of  joining  Agamocles.  They  erected  a  cross  in  tfie 
midst  01  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and  from 
which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  all  the  black  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately 
perpetrated.  But  this  manner  of  executing  cnminals  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  a  servile 
punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  in- 
corriffible  slaves.^  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  describ- 
ing the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  "  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and 
circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence 
the  apostle  magnifies  and  extols  the  great  love  of  our  Re- 
deemer, in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  usj 
and /or  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame  (Rom.  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disregarding  every  cir- 
cumstance of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a 
death  was  loaned.  "  It  was  from  the  idea  they  connected 
with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with 
the  last  contempt,  and  pity  for  publicly  embarking  in  liie 
cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  Drought  to  this  reproachful 
and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.^  ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught 
by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  nad  publicly  suffered  the 
punisnment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  abandoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified,  publishing  in  the  world  a  religion 
whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  appeared  the  last  absur- 
dity and  madness,  w  The  heathens  looked  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion,  whose  pub- 
lisher had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroying  their  interest,  com- 
fort, and  happiness,  by  adopting  such  a  system  founded  on 
such  a  dishonourable  circumstance."  The  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more  complicated  wretched- 
ness to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was  adjudged 
to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but  forsaken 
of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  ^t.  Paul,  representing  to  the 
Galatians  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 
curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes 
as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  It  is  written  in  the  law, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  Jiangeih  on  a  tree  /  (Gal.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
cerning persons  tnus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aver- 
sion the  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive 
the  reason  of  what  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  (1  Cor. 
i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stum- 
ble at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity.'^ 

•  Bomilcar  rex  Poenorum  in  medio  foro  a  Po^nis  patibulo  siiflixus  est 
De  summa  cruce,  veluti  de  tribunal!,  Pcenoruui  scclera  concionareiur. 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  7.  p.  505.  ed.  Gronovii. 

•  Pone  crucem  servo.    Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  ver.  218. 

10  <<  From  this  circumstance,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  heathens  are 
fully  convinced  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second  place  after  the  im- 
mutable and  eternal  God,  and  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified !" 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.  pp.  60, 61.  edit.  Paris,  1636.  Et  qui  hominem  summo 
supphcio  jiro  facmore  punitum,  et  crucis  ligna  feralia  ceremonias  fabulatur, 
congruentia  perditis  sc^leratisque  tribuit  altaria:  ut  id  colant  quod  me- 
rentur.  Minuciys  Felix,  p.  67.  edit.  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  re- 
ligion! nostrsB  hominem  noxium  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de 
vicinia  veritatis  erratis.    Min.  Felix,  p.  147. 

"  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  heathens  concerning  the  Christians, 
St  Paul  informs  us,  and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  it  Philip,  i.  28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thing  by  your  adversaries;  for 
though  they  looked  upon  your  attachment  to  the  gospel  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  your  utter  ruin,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstration  of  your  salvation 
— a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

»•  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion 
with  contempt,  on  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules 
its  professors  for  centering  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified ! 
Diarog.  cum  Tryphone,  p.  33.  The  person  whom  you  call  your  Messiah, 
says  he,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under  the 
greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  he  was  crucified!  p.  90.  Again,  we 
must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  who 
was  80  ignomiDOUsly  crucified,  being  the  Messiah  ;  for  it  is  written  m  the 
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(3.)  •*The  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists as  accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  con- 
formable to  the  Roman  custom  in  such  executions^  and, 
frequently  occurring  in  ancient  authors,  do  not  only  reflect 
beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages,  but  happily  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  penmen."  We 
will  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are 
specified  by  the  evangelists. 

Every  mark  of  inf&y  that  malice  could  suggest  was  ac- 
cumulated on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  WEue  he  was  in 
the  high-priest's  house,  they  did  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted 
Mm,  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  say" 
ing,  Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ? 
(Matt.  xxvi.  €7,  68.  Mark  xiv.  65.)  Pilate,  hearing  that 
our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod ;  and  beiore  he 
was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  menofwar,  set  him  at 
nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe, 
f  Luke  xxiii.  11.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  sol- 
aiers,  when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  nrst  time ; 
that  b^  that  lesser  punishment  he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and 
save  his  life,  as  is  related  by  St.  John.  After  Pilate  had 
condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like  indignities  were  re- 
peat^ by  tlie  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two  evangelists. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27--3I.  Mark  xv.  16—20.)  And  they  Gripped 
nim,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  and  when  they  liadptalted 
a  crown  of  thorns,'^  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reea  in  his 
right  hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked 
htm,  saying.  Hail !  king  of  the  Jews,  And  they  spit  upon 
him,  and  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head, 

lliese  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in 
use  at  that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered 
to  Sejanus  the  favourite  of  liberius  (in  whose  reign  our 
Saviour  was  crucified),  as  they  were  carryinff  him  from  the 
senate-house  to  prison,  particularly  mentioned  this, — ^'^That 
they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  is  one  instance  of 
ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and  has  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed, that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
ffiven  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  being  about 
tlie  fourth  part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions,  with 
the  right  of  wearing  a  diadem  or  cro\yn.  When  he  was 
setting  out  from  Rome  to  make  a  visit  to  his  people,  the  em- 
peror advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
W  hen  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private ;  but  the 
Alexandrians  having  got  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and 
of  the  design'  of  his  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo 
says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king. 
They  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest their  indignation:  one  was  the  following: — "There 
was,"  says  Phflo,^  "  one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  distracted  fellow, 
that  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  went  naked  about  the  streets. 
He  was  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool,  the  com- 
mon jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  nim  on  a  lofiy  seat,  that 
he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all ;  then  they  put  a  thin^  made 
of  paper  on  his  head  for  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body  they 
covered  with  a  mat  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one 
put  into  his  hand  a  little  piece  of  reed  which  he  nad  just 
taken  up  from  the  ground.  Having  thus  given  him  a  mimic 
royal  dress,  severaiyoung  fellows  with  poles  on  their  shoul- 
ders came  and  stood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then 
there  came  people  toward  him,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to 
him,  others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  know  his  will 
and  pleasure  concerning  affairs  of  state :  and  in  the  crowd 
were  loud  and  confused  acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris ;  that 
being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac  word  for  Lord,  thereby  inti- 
mating whom  they  intenaed  to  ridicule  by  all  this  mock 

law,  Cursed  i«  every  one  who  is  hanj;cJ  on  a  cross.  JuBtin  Martyr,  Dia)o((. 
rum  Try  phone,  \}.*£l\.  edit.  Jebb.  l^mdon,  1719.  See  also  pages  272.  2^ 
37S.  392.    See  aim  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  pp.  171.  744.    Cantab. 

*■  Various  opinions  have  been  ofTered  concerning  the  species  of  thorn, 
intended  by  tite  sacred  writers.  Bartholin  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation 
De  Spinea  Corona^  and  Lydius  ha.s  collected  the  opinions  of  several 
writers  in  his  Florutn  Sparsio  ad  Ilistoriam  Pasuiouis  Jesu  Cbristl.  (Aoa* 
lect  pp.  13 — 17.)  Tlie  inielliiient  traveller  Ilasselquist  says,  that  the  naba 
or  nahka  of  the  Arabians  "  is  in  all  ))rol>ability  ihe^tree  which  afforded 
th«*  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  uf  Christ:  it  grows  venr  commoDly 
iu  the  Ea^L  Thia  plant  teas  very  fit  /or  the  purpose ;  for  tt  haa  many 
SMALL  AND  SHARP  SPINES  which  are  wcU  adapted  to  give  pain.  The  crown 
might  easily  be  made  of  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches ;  and  what 
iu  my  opioion  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much 
resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  Perhaps  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be  crowned,  thatuiere  m^lit 
be  calumny  even  in  the  punishment."  Hasselquist's  Voyages  and  Travels 
in  the  Levant,  pp.  2S8,  2%). 
,'IuFlacc.  p.970 


show :  Amrippa  being  a  Syrian,  and  kiig  of  a  large  country 
in  Syria.''^ 

'When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemna* 
tion  on  our  Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified* 
he  gaye  orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Then  Pilate  took 
Jesus  and  scourged  him.  And  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  says 
another  of  the  eyangelists,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 
Among  the  Romans,  scourging  was  always  inflicted  preyi- 
ously  to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  mi^t  be  produced  of 
this  custom.  Let  the  following  suflUce.  JLiyy,  speaking  of 
the  fate  of  those  slayes  who  had  confederated  and  taken  up 
arms  against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  them  were  slain, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whip- 
ped or  scourged,^  were  suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating 
the  cruelties  which  Flaccus  the  Roman  prefect  exercised  upon 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that  after  they  were  mangled 
and  torn  with  scourges^  in  the  theatres,  they  were  fastened 
to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after 
they  had  been  preyiously  whipped,  and  had  sufiered  every 
wanton  cruelty.^ 

^*  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the 
evangelist  informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to 
the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse 
beam  of  it,  on  which  he  was  to  be  suspended.    Lacerated, 
therefore,  with  the  stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  in- 
sults and  blows  that  were  given  him  when  they  invested 
him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with  the  in- 
cumbent weight  of  his  cross;  in  these  circumstances  our 
Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.     We  doubt  not  but  in 
this  passage  to  Calvary  every  indignity  was  offered  him. 
Tliis  was  usual.<<    Our  Lord,  fatigued  and  spent  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  could  not  support  his  cross.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  who  attended  him,  compelled  one  Simon, 
a  Cyrenean,  who  was  coming  from  the  country  to  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  then  happened  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it  for 
him.     The  circumstance  here  mentioned  of  our  Lord  bearing 
his  cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom.     Slaves  and 
malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fatal  gibbet  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  die.    This  constituted  a  principal  part 
of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death.     Cross-bearer 
was  a  term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans.    The 
miserable  wretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
his  cross,  was,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution, 
loaded  with  every  wanton  cruelty.'     So  extreme  were  the 
misery  and  sufferings  of  the  hapless  criminals  who  were 
condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use  of  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that  every  kind  of 
wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment;  just  as 
every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  car- 
ries his  own  cross.s     He  was  pushed,  thrown  down,  stimu- 
lated with  goads,  and  impelled  forward  by  every  act  of  inso- 
lence and  inhumanity  that  could  be  inflicted.<>    There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  bis  way 
to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  especially 
when  he  proceeded  slowly  along,  through  languor,  lassitude, 
and  faintness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  his  strength 
incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther. 
On  this  occasion  we  imagine  that  our  Lord  suffer^  very 
cruel  treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.    Might  not  the 
scourginjg  that  was  inflicted,  the  blows  he  had  received  ^om 
the  soldiere  when  in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the 
abuse  he  suflfered  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute 
to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion  that  speedy  dissolution 
at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  Pilate  marvelled  ? 

*^  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 

s  Multi  occisi..  molti  capti,  alii  verberati  crucibus  aftxi.  Livit,  lib. 
zxxiii.  36. 

«  Philo  in  Flac.  p.  S29.  edit.  Mangey.  Se^also  pages  527,  6Q8.  ejusdem 
editiiHiis.  The  Roman  custom  was  to  'scourge  before  all  executions.  The 
inagistratQs  bringing  them  ont  into  the  forum,  aflerthey  had  scourged  them 
according  to  custom,  they  struck  off  their  heads.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  L  p.  10. 
torn.  i.  edit  Gronovii.  1670. 

•  Josephus  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  353.  Havercamp.  BelL  Judiac. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  §9.  p.  182.  Haverc. 

•  Vid.  Justi  Lipsii  de  Cruce,  lib.  ii.  cap.6.  p.  1180.    Vesalin. 

1  Plutarch  de  tard&  Dei  vIndictA,  p.  982.  edit.  Gr.  8vo.  Siepb.  Dionysii 
HaUcar.  lib.  vii.  torn.  i.  p.  456.  Oxon.  1701 

•  O  camificinm  cribrum,  quod  credo  lore : 

Ita  te  fbrabunt  patibulatum  per  viaa 
Btimulis,  si  hue  reveniat  senex. 

Plautus  MoateL  Act  i.  ae.  1.  ver.  53.  edit.  var.  1684. 

•  Nee  dubium  eat  quin  impulerint,  dejecerint,  erexerint,  per  sasvitiam 
ant  per  lusum.    Lipsius  de  Cruce,  torn.  vi.  p.  1180.    Vesaliso. 
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of  execntion,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  e^ffth,  in  which  it  was 
to  he  fixed ;  the  criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion 
was  given  him,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch 
distended  upon  it,  and  four  soldiers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  in  driving  four  large  nails  through 
his  hands  and  feet.  Alter  they  had  deeply  &ed  and  riveted 
tiiese  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the 
agonizing  wretch  upon  it ;  and  in  ord^  to  fix  it  more  firmly 
and  securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipita- 
tion of  the  cross  must  give  the  person  that  was  naited  to  it  a 
most  dr^fnl  convulsive  shock,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame 
in  a  dire  and  most  excruciating  manner.  ^  These  several  par- 
ticulars the  Romans  observed  m  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Cidvary  he  was  stripped :  a  stup^ing 
draught  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink.  This, 
St.  Mark  says,  was  a  composition  of  m^rrh  and  wine.  The 
design  of  this  potion  was,  oy  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of 
sensibility.!  Our  Lord  reje<ited  this  medicated  cup,  offered 
him  perhaps  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being 
his  fixed  resolution  to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors ;  not  to 
alleviate  and  suspend  its  pdns  by  any  such  preparation,  but 
to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this  death  of  crucifixion,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.'^  He  had  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  1dm,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  m  full  and 
immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw 
oblivion  and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.'  He  cheerfully 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients, 
which  his  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our 
hotd  was  fastened  to  his  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,^ 
two  on  each  side,  according  to  the  respective  limbs  they 
severally  nsiled.  WhUe  they  were  employed  in  piercing  his 
hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Heaven  that 
most  compassionate  and  affecting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  ne  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possi- 
bly extenuate  their  guilt:  Fuiher,  forgive  than,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do  /  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  his  cross 
went  forth  to^a  place  called  the  plaee  of  a  skutt^  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha.  {[John  xix,  17.)  For  the  place  where 
Jesua  was  erudfieawas  nigh  to  the  city,  (ver.  20.1  And  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  likevrise  mentioned  tnis  circum- 
stance: Wherefore  Jesus  also^^'-suffered  without  the  gate,  (Heb. 
xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to  die  Jewish  law,  and  to  ex- 
amples mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Num.  xv.  35.) 
Jna  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses^  T%e  man  shau  surely  be  put  to 
death  :  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without 
the  camp,  (1  Kings  xxL  13.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Na- 
both]  fij^^  <^  ojthe  eUv,  and  stoned  him  with  stones  that  he 
died.  This  was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria.  And  if  this  custom  was 
practised  Uiere,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews  did  not  choose 
that  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem,  of  the 
sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an  opinion,  and  which 
they  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial 
impurity,  though  they  defil^  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
horrid  immorauties.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  might, 
in  their  sudden  and  ungovemed  rage  (to  which  they  were 
subject  in  the  extreme  at  this  time),  upon  any  afifront  ofifered 
to  their  laws  or  customs,  pjit  persons  who  thus  provoked 
them  to  death,  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or 
wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
Plough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the 
city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very  com- 
mon,^ at  least  in  the  provinces.    The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 

*  Sese  muldmodis  conculcat  ictibus,  myrrho^  contra  presumptinne  mii> 
nitus.  Apiileii  Metamornh.  lib.  Tiii.  Again :  Obfiraialus  myrrhs  pre- 
•amiHiooe  niinis  verberloiu,  ac  ne  ipsi  quidem  succubuit  igni.  Do.  z. 
Apuleii  Met  Usque  hodie,  ^ays  Sl  Jerome,  Judsei  omncs  Increduli  Do. 
romieaB  resarrectfonis  aceto  et  felle  potant  Jesum,  et  dant  ei  vinum  myr- 
rbamm,  at  dum  consopiant,  et  mala  eorum  non  videat  Hieronymoa  ad 
Matt  xzviL 

«  See  Dr.  Beneon'a  Life  of  Christ,  p.  508. 

*  Monet  nos  qooqiie  non  parum  evangelista,  qui  quatunr  numerat  milites 
crucifif entes,  scilicet  juzta  quatuor  membra  fi^enda.  Qiiod  clartim  etiani 
e.<it  ex  tunicse  partitione,  quae  quatuor  militibus  (acienda  erat  Comelii 
Cnrtii  de  Clavis  Dominlcis,  p.  35.  edit  Antweipiae,  1670.  The  four  soldiers 
who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  were  the  four  who 
raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems,  for 
this  service  had  a  riglit  to  the  crucified  person's  clothes.  Dr.  Bfacicn^ht, 
p.  604.  second  edition,  4to. 

«  Credo  ego  istoc  exampio  tibi  esse  enndnm  actutnm  extra  portam,  dis- 
pessia  manibus  patibulum  quem  habebis.  Plautus  in  Mil.  ulor.  act  ii. 
seen.  4. 


whom<  Petronius  Arbiter,  mentions,  were  crucified  by  order 
of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city.  This  waa 
the  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero.^ 

^'  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinary 
execution,  to  put  oyer  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscrip- 
tion denoting  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Several  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history.**'  It  was  also  usual 
at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem,  to  post  up  advertisements,  which 
were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes  of  persons,  in  several 
languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Jews 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and 
by  which  he  endeavourea  to  persuade  Uiem  to  surrender, 
says :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  with  inscriptions  on  them  in 
the  Greek  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  langua^Cj  '*  Let  no  one 
pass  beyond  these  bounds  V*^  ^*  In  conformity  to  this  usage, 
an  inscription  by  Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of 
Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this  end.  This  writing  was 
by  the  Romans  called  tiiulusj  a  title,^  and  it  is  the  very  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  evan^list  John,  Pilate  wrote  a 
TITLE  {ryp*^4  Tir AOK),jmd  put  tt  on  the  cross,  TJohn  xix 
19.)io  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
appointed  to  keep  guard,"  and  to  attena  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution till  the  cnmmal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read 
that  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  de- 
puted to  guard  our  Lord  and  the  two  malefactors  that  were 
crucified  with  him.  (Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 

**  While  they  were  thus  attending  t|iem,  it  is  said,  our 
Saviour  complamed  of  thirst.  This  is  a  natural  circumstance. 
The  exquisitely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body 
being  thus  perforated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruci- 
ating torture, — ^these  causes  must  necessarily  produce  a  vehe- 
ment and  excessive  thirst.  One  of  the  guards,  hearing  this 
request,  hastened  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  from  a 
vessel  tiiat  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water.  ■>  The 
knowledge  of  this  custom  illustrates  mis  passa^  of  sacred 
history,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  inauired,  for  what  purpose 
was  this  vessel  of  vinegar  1  Consiaering,  however,  the  de- 
rision and  cruel  treatment  which  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with  the  design  of  aujg- 
menting  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving  this, 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  which  a 
volume  might  be  written.  It  is  finished/  the  important  work 
of  human  redemption  is  finished ;  after  which  he  reclined 
his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit. '^  (John 
xix.  30.  Matt,  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate,  that  the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated, 
with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  evange- 
lists have  particularly  mentioned  this  circumstance.  Joseph 
of  Jrimathea  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus ; 
then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  And  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  lead  it  in  his  oum  new  tomb, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  58 — 60.  Mark  xv.  45,  46.  Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53. 
John  xix.  38—40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  did  not  disapprove  of  it :  since  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  bodies  might  oe  taken  down,  and  not  hang 
on  tiie  cross  the  next  day.  (John  xix.  31.)  7*he  Jews  thare^ 
fore,  says  St.  John,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day  {for 

■  Quum  interim  imperator  provinciee  latrones  jussit  cmcibus  adflfl,  se* 
cnndum  illam  eandem  casulam,  in  qua  recens  cadaver  matrona  dellebat 
Satjrr.  c.  71. 

•  Quid  enim  aUinuit,  cum  Mamertini  more  atque  instituto  suo  cmcem 
fijds^et  post  urbero  in  via  Pompeia ;  te  jubere  in  ea  parte  fifere,  qvm  ad 
fretnm  spectaretl  In  Verr.  lib.  v.  c.  66.  n.  169. 

f  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liv.  p.  732.  edit.  Reimar,  17Ga  See  also  Suetonius  In 
Cali^la,  c.  32.    Eusebius,  Hi.st.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  1720. 

•  JosephuSy  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

•  See  instances  In  Suetonius,  in  Califula,  c.  34. ;  and  in  I>omitian,  c.  10. 
*•  "  It  is  with  much  propriety  Uiat  Matthew  calls  this  »tT*»  acctuation: 

for  It  was  ikise,  that  ever  Christ  nretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
sense  the  inscription  held  forth:  ne  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  no 

Eroof  of  the  accusation ;  however,  It  was  affixed  to  the  cross."  Dr.  A. 
larke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

>t  Miles  cruces  asservabat,  ne  quia  corpora  ad  sepulturam  detraheret 
Petronius,  Arbiter,  cap.  111.  p.  513.  edit.  Burman.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1700. 
Vid.  not  ad  loc. 

*«  The  Roman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Huxhain,  dranic  posca  (viz.  water  and 
vineirar)  for  their  common  drink,  and  found  it  very  healthy  and  oseful. 
Dr.  Huxham's  Metliod  for  preservine  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  Us  EMay 
on  Fevers,  p.  263.  3d  edition.  See  also  I^my's  Apparatus  Biblienii^  Td.  it. 
p.  278.    See  also  Macknight  in  loc. 
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[Part  II. 


that  Sabbaih-day  was  an  high  day\  besought  Pilaie  that 
their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken 
away. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  -these 
cases*  For  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed 
to  guard  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  that  they  might  not  be 
taken  away  and  buried.^  However  it  seems  that  it  was  not 
often  refused  unless  the  criminals  were  very  mean  and  infa- 
mous. Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  Verres's 
administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of  parents 
for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.* 
Both  Suetonius^  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
common cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death 
bv^his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty 
of  a  proconsul,  says,  "  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death  are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations  :'*  and 
Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  ^'  that  he 
had  been  wont  to  observe  this  custom;''^  that  is,  to  grant 
the  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus  says,  "  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [witn  death]  are  to  be  given 
to  any  that  desire  ^em  in  order  to  b(hriel.*'<^ 

It  IS  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the 

governors  of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  Durial  to  the 
odies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay. 


they  seem  to  intimate  that  it  ought  not  usually  to  be  denied 
when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to 
persons  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea :  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the 
Roman  governors  in  that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
express  command  in  the  law  (of  which  we  know  that  the 
latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant),  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)'  "  On  this  account  it 
was,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  he 
would  hasten  the  death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their 
crosses.  (John  xix.  31.)  Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary  ;  but  one 
of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  plenetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane 
surrounding  the  heart ;  for  St.  Jonn,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been 
dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance 
St.  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly  recorded  and  attested."^ 


,     CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  MODES  OP  COMPUTING  TIME,  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Dayt, — n.  Hourt, — Watchet  of  the  JVight. — ^III.  TFeekt* — ^IV.  Month** — ^V.  Teart,  civil,  ecclencuticaly  and  natural^-^ 
Jevfiah  Calendar. — VI.  Parts  of  the  Time  taken  for  the  Whole, — VII.  Remarkable  JEras  of  the  Jews, 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors, 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  con- 
sider Uieir  modes  of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  ours :  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  observe 
their  different  notations  of  time,  and  carefully  adjust  them  to 
our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sacred 
writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged  with  vari- 
ous contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the  ^ound 
as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
diflferent  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard 
to  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  TLev.  xxiii. 
32.)  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evening  or  natural  night  pre- 
cedes the  morning  or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  5,  &c.) :  whence  the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the 
compound  term  evening^mornine  (Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal 
reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  bis  celebrated  chronological 
prophecy  of  the  2300  days ;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  m  Greek  n^^fju^ov. 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their  days, 

1  See  the  passage  cited  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  note  **,  p.  71. 

*  Rapiunt  eum  ad  supplicium  dii  patrii :  quod  iste  inventus  est,  qui  e 
complexu  parentutn  abrcptos  filios  ad  necein  duceret,  et  parentes  pre- 
tium  pro  sepultura  posceret.    In  Ver.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

*  Nemd  punitoruin  non  et  in  Gemonias  adjectus  ancoque  tractus.  Vit 
Tiber,  c.  61. 

4  Et  quia  damnati,  publicatis  bonis,  sepulturi  prohibebantur.  Ann.  lib. 
6.e.  29. 

*  Corpora  eonun  qui  capite  damnantur  cognatis  ipsoram  neganda  non 
soirt :  et  id  se  observasse  etiam  D.  Aug.  lib.  x.  de  vita  su&,  scribiC  Hodie 
■ntem  eorum,  in  quos  animadvertitor,  corpora  non  aliter  sepeliuntor,  qaam 
■I  Aierit  petHura  et  pennissom ;  et  nonnonquam  non  permittitar,  mazime 
majestatui  caus^  damnatoruoL  1.  i.  ff.  de  cadaver.  Punit 

*  Corpora  animadversorum  quiboslibet  petentibus  ad  sepulturam  danda 
■Qnt  1.  lii.  eod. 

f  See  an  instance,  incidentally  mendoned  by  Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jad. 
Ub,b.  C.5.  §2. 

*  And  he  that  sate  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  ;  and  he  kmnceth 
thai  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe.    John  xix.  35. 

*  Tteitos,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Germans,  takes  notice  that 'their 
account  of  time  differs  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  instead  of  days 
th«7  reckoned  the  number  of  niffhts.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  11.  So  also  did  the 
■Dclent  Gauls  (Ctesar  de  BelL  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.) ;  and  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient practice  sUU  remain  in  our  own  country.  We  say  last  Sunday  sen- 
night or  /Aitf  day  fortnight.  The  practice  of  computing  time  by  nights, 
instead  of  days,  obtains  among  the  Mashoos,  an  inland  nation,  dwelling  in 
the  interior  of  South  Africa.  Travels  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  vol.  i. 
p.  182.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 


and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the 
x^w7,  the  other  the  natural  day ;  the  civil  day  was  from  mid- 
night to  midnight;  and  the  natural  day  was  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.^o  The  natural  day  of  the  Jews  variea  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  the  longest  day 
in  ue  Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
of  our  time ;  and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  into  Jour 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon. 
Afterwards  the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours, 
which  were  measured  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  these  contrivances  for  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
sunndial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xx. 
U."  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it 
from  Bahylon.** 

II.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  16.  v.  5.) :  and  as 
the  Chaldeans,  according  to  Herodotus,*'  were  the  inventors 
of  this  division  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  hours  from  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  hours 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses  (compare  Gen.  xv.  12. 
xviii.  1.  xix.  1.  15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by 
the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions  only 
the  morning  or  evening  or  mid-day, ^^  "With  Homer  corres- 
ponded the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist, 
who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer,  (rsal.  Iv.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening:  thus  their  j?r»/  hour  cor- 
responded with  our  seven  o'clock ;  their  second  to  our  eight ; 
their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

TTie  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Matt,  xx.,  where  the  third, 

*•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  77. ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  23. ;  Macro- 
bins  Saturnal.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several 
iMssages  of  Scripture,  p.  126. ;  and  Dr.  Mackoight's  Harmony,  voL  1.  Pre- 
lim. Ods.  v.     Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  305. 

1*  Few  topics  have  caused  more  discussion  among  biblical  commentators 
than  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word  mnifies,  properly,  steps 
or  stairs,  many  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  oiascent  to  the  cate  of 
the  palace,  niarke<i  at  proper  distances  with  figures  showing  the  aivision 
of  the  day,  rather  than  a  regular  piece  of  dial-work.  On  this  subject  the 
reader  will  find  some  very  ingenious  and  probaUe  illustrations,  togethei 
with  a  diagram,  in  Dr.  A  Clarke's  Comroenlary,  on  2 Kings  xx. 

1*  Jahn,  ArchaoL  Hebr.  %  101.  <•  Lib.  ii.  c.  lOa 

14 'Hw;,  It  ff txi|,  It  fttv^v  q/AKP'-'Hom.  C  lib.  xxi.  3. 
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sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hours  (rer.  3. 5.  6. 9.)  respectively 
denote  nine  o^clock  in  the  mominflr,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and 
five  in  the  afternoon;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  x.  9.  30. 
The  first  three  hours  (from  six  to  nine)  were  Uieir  morning: 
during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  ofTered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock ;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation 
(irAfAOTtani),  Josephus  confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evange- 
lists.i  As  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Eg3rpt  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  morning  watch  would  answer  to  our  four  o'clock 
in  the  moming.2 

Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  Watches.  (Psal.  ixiii.  6.  xc.  4.])  The/r«/orheffinninff 
of  watches  is  mentioned  in  Lam.  ii.  19. ;  the  middJI^watSi 
i|i  Jud^.  vii.  19. ;  and  the  momine'Watehj  or  tvatch  of  day- 
break,  m  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  pr^able  that  these  watches 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  conse- 
quently those  who  had  a  looff  and  inclement  winter  watch  to 
encounter,  would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  Tlus  circumstance  would 
beautifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion 
(Psal.  cxxx.  6.)  as  well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.'  These  three  watches  are  also  men- 
tioned by  various  profane  writers.^ 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ; 
the  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye.  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh  ;  at  even  (o^**  or  the 
late  watch),  or  at  midnight  {/uvomlvku),  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
INO  {^kmropcfentm),  or  in  the  morning  (^pm,  the  early  watch  \ 
Here,  the  first  watch  was  at  even,  ana  continued  from  six  till 
nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  /AtW  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  ^ai//c/mum, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at 
six.    A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St.  Mark 

ixiv.  30.),  where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one. 
Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this 
may  be  ^isily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the 
cocK-crowing  into  the  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the 
second  time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this  second  or 
principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects 
to  have  accommodate  themselves  to  the  Roman  computa- 
tion of  time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the 
Jews  might  coincide  with  the  second  of  the  Romans.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  h(fiir  is  frequently 
used  with  gieat  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  im- 
plies the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt. 
XXV.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii. 
3.)  Pertiaps  the  third  hour  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night.'* 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  :  the  former  began  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  eventnes 
fExod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ;  which  Josephus  tells  us,  the 
Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the  eleventh.^ 
Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
**  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of^the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  6.  V  ex- 
pressed both  evenings.    It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  '*  Christ 

1  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  historian  relates  that  the. 
priests  were  not  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacked  funcUons,  but 
continued  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning,  and  a(  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  to  ofTer  up  aacrifices  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
rarely,  if  ever,  ate  or  drank  till  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acta  z.  30.),  and 
on  Sabbath-days  not  till  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon.  Josephus,  de  vita 
sua,  f  54.):  which  circumstance  well  explains  the  apostle  Peter's  defence 
of  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  miraculously  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.    (Acts  ii.  15.) 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xiv.  11. 

*  Thus  the  134th  psalm  gives  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch  :  the  whole 
pnlm  is  nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of 
the  %vatch.  The  first  watch  addresses  the  second  (rer.  1,  2.)  reminding 
them  of  their  duty ;  and  the  second  answers  (ver.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessing. 
The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  indi< 
▼idual  proclaimed  or  sung  aloud,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the  time  of 
the  night.    Bidiop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  8S7. 

«  Bee  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  x.  r.  252,  263.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  35.  and  Z^enophon, 
Anab.  lib.  ir.  p.  290.  (edit  Hutchinson.) 

•  lichtiboC,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  3a  (Works,  toL  ii.  p.  897.)  Grotius 
end  whitbr  on  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol 
i.  p.  1I2L  By  which  writers  various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited. 
See  also  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  Uie  New  Teetament,  voL  i.  pp. 
480—482. 

•  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  cclxiii.  p.  164. 
'  De  Bell.  .?ud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  f  3. 
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our  passover,**  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  "  expired  at 
the  ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  sunseU'^s 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordiiiary  purposes 
of  life,  and  the  tevmth  day  or  Sabbath  was  appointed  by  God 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  becausethaion  it  he  haarcgtea 
from  all  his  work  whim  God  had  created  and  made,  (Gen.  ii. 
3.)  This  division  of  time  wad  universalljr  observed  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah;  and  some  eminent  critics  have  conjeo* 
tured  thatit  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to 
the  aivine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight 
from  the  word  Sabbat  or  SabbatOj  denoting  a  week  among 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
as  in  the  following  ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters :' 

Knae^nn. . .  One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Week, .  .Sunday. 

Mnavnn. . .  TVoo  of  the  Sabbath Monday. 

MnaernSn*  •  •  Three  e/*  the  Sabbath.  • .Tuesday. 

Mn36^K];r)M. .  ,Four  9/ the  Sabbath Wednesday. 

MnavntrDTi.  • .  Five  of  the  Sabbath Tliunday. 

Hratrup  .  ,Eve  of  the  Sabbath Friday. 

WOP*   •  The  Sabbath Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one,  tvooy  three^  iic,  instead  of  the 
ordinals, ^r«/, second,  third,k/c,  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ; 
as  in  the.account  of  the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  origi- 
nal, "  one^  day — two  day — three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  ^Sep- 
tua?int  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it  ifju^^t  fAki,  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar, 
both  in  the  word  o-aCCtttn,  used  for  *'  a  week,^^  and  also  in  re- 
taining the  cardinal  number  /u/*  rxQQftrw,  "  one  of  the  week,"** 
to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Mark 
xvi.  2.  Lukexxiv.  1.  John  xx.  I.)  Afterwards  Mark  adopts 
the  usual  phrase,  yrpotm  rdtCSA^it,  "  the  first  of  the  week*^  (Mark 
xvi.  9.),  Where  he  uses  the  singular o-ACCaiTcir  for  a  week;  and 
so  does  Luke,  as  Nn0t«m»  <f/c  t«  rsCCa/rit,  '^  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week,^^  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  dsnr  of  the  week, 
is  also  adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  irf^^tCitrot,  ^^  sabbaths 
e»c"  (xv.  42.),  corresponding  to  trystnum,  ^^ preparation-day,'*^ 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix. 
31.)  And  Josephus  also  conforms  to  this  usa^e,  except  that 
he  uses  r<tCC±ttt  in  the  sinjgular  sense,  for  the  Sabbaik-aay,  in 
his  account  of  a  decree  olAugustus,  exemptingthe  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  •  vSCttot,  n  *n  ir^ 
Tflurrirf  TTAfajnoMi,  A?ro  tkc  •If*c  WFatrjif.  *'  Oh  the  SaAfto/A-day,  or 
on  theprtparation-d^iyhefoTe  it,  from  the  ninth  AoMr."»o  The 
first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  tf-arCCatTet,  to  denotq 
the  Sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  6—11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii«  S^, 
Luke  iv.  16,  &c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambif^aily,  ap- 
propriates the  singular  ff^a.Curof  to  the  Sabbath'izf,  and  the 
plural  vaCCtvtt,  to  the  week,  (John  v.  9 — 16.  vik.  22,  ic.  XX.  1.) 

The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  (Lulie  vi.  1 .),  /jyTysiywew, 
or  rather  the  second  prime  Sabbath^  concerning  which  com- 
mentators have  been  so  greatly  divided,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Sabbath  after  tlie  second  day  of  nmeavened  bread  or 
of  the  passover  week.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  tirhich  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year)  ;  and  weeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or 
or  of  forty-ninvj  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with 
singular  festivity  and  solemnity." 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which, like  thoeeof 
all  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  bein^  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement  of  their  months  and 
years  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calcula- 
tions, but  by  thephasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  Ui^  saw  the  moon,  they  oegan  the  month.  Persona 
were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  mouB- 
tains  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change : 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhodrin,  an<t 
public  notice  was  given,  first,  by  the  soundinor  of  trumnsls^ 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3. ;  ai\(i  atWiP' 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  tV»wo  foUowip} 
pai^es,  he  illustrates  several  apparently  chronologiciU  contn^cti<»M  bya-. 
tween  the  evangelists  with  equal  felicity  andleamlag, 

•  This  calen<&r  is  taken  from  Bp.  lunb's  Ti«nslatio<t  ofMich^flis's  In^ 
trodoetion  to  the  New  Teslament,  vol  i.  p.  130. 

«•  Antlci.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  §  Z 

«>  Dr.  Halc«'»  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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wards  lighting  beacons  throughout  the  land ;  though  (as  the 
mishnicS  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they  had  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires,  they  used 
to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As, 
however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds ;  and,  without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next 
day  the  first  day  of  the  followinff  month.  But,  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  throughout  3\  nations,  having  no  oppor- 
tunities of  being  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years  :  but  this  bein^  discovered  to  be  aefective,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which 
Was  established  by  the  authonty  of  rabbi  Hiljel,  prince  of  th^ 
Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the  Christian  aera.  This 
they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  conhpass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  conmion  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and 
seven  intercalary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.^ 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  first,  second,  &c.  Thus  the  De- 
luge began  in  the  second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the 
seventh  month,  at  the  end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11 — 2A,  viii. 
4.) ;  and  decreased  until  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  (viii.  5.)  Afterwards  they  acquired 
distinct  names ;  thus  Moses  named  the^r»/  month  of  the  year 
»ibib  (Exod.  xii.  2.  xiii.  4.) ;  signifying  green,  from  the  green 
ears  of  com  at  that  season ;  for  it  began  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. The  second  month  was  named  Zrf,  sig^nifying  in  Cnal- 
dee  gtori/  or  splendour ;  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kin^  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  was 
styled  Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac 
version.  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  Tlie  eighth  month  Bui;  from 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  (1  Kings  vi.  38!)  But  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  : 
on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldssans  and 
Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  called  Nisan,  signi- 
(ying  flight;  because  in  that  month  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  39.)  ;  the  third  month,  Sitxin,  signi- 
fying a  oramhle  (Estii.  iii.  7.  Neh.  ii.  1.) ;  and  the  sixth 
month  Elul,  signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was 
t|ie  time  of  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  ot  the  seventh  month.  (Neh.  vi.  15.)  The  ninth 
month  was  called  Chisleu,  signifying  chilled;  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  TZech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
22.)  The  tenth:  month  was  called  Tebeth,  signifying  miry, 
(Esth.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  staff  or  a 
scqtire,  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  Adw-,  signifying  a 
magnificent  mantle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers 
andpUmts  with  wluch  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in 
Warm  climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be 
a  Syriac  term,  f  2  Mac.  xvi.  36.)« 

V.  The  Jews  nad  four  sorts  oi  Years, — one  for  plants,  an- 
other for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth 
was  civil  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corres- 
ponding with  our  January )  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of 
the  trees  which  budded  at  that  time. 

2.  "nie  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts;  for  when  they 
tithed  their  lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rodf, 
and  Uiey  marked  the  tenth,  which  was  ffiyen  to  the  Levites. 
They  could,  however,  only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year, 
and  this  year  began  at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of 
our  August.  '  . 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil 
?Lnd  Ecclesiastical  Years, 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Sep- 
tember, because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed 
their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  reign  of  kings.  It  is  said  also  that  this  month 
was  appointed  for  making  war ;  because,  the  great  heats  be- 
ing passed,  they  then  went  into  the  fie'd.  In  2  Sam.  xi.  1. 
we  read  that  Jjavid  sent  Joah  and  his  servants  with  him,  aiid 
all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  the  year 

<  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Denteronomr,  has  given 
six  elaborately  constructed  tables,  explanatory  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Mr.  Allen  has  also  given  six  tables ;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the 
preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afR>rd  a  clear  icfea.of  the  construction  and 
variations  of  the  Jewish  calendar.    See  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  3691—377. 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i-  p- 127'. 


(marginal  rendering),  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle^ 
that  is,  in  the  monUi  of  September.  The  annexed  table  ex- 
hibits the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  with  the  corre»- 
ponding  months  of  our  computation  :— 

1.  Tisri. . . .  corresponds  with  part  of . . . .  September  and  October. 

2.  Marchesvan October  and  November. 

3.  Chisieu  or  Kisleu November  and  December 

4.  Thebet •» December  and  January. 

5.  Sebat January  and  February. 

6.  Adar '. February  and  March. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib March  and  April. 

8.  JyarorZif... -. April  and  May. 

9.  Sivan May  and  June. 

10.  Thammuz June  and  July. 

11.  Ab  July  and  Ausust. 

12.  Elul August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed 
their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their 
oracles  and  visions.  Thus  Zechariah  Tvii.  l.J  says,  that  the 
loord  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  fourth  dfay  of  the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu  ;  which  answers  to  our  N  ovember, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is  noted  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Josh,  iii 
15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.)  ;  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in 
torrents  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
our  months : — 

^'  (NfhJUiE'ith.'iii.V.)  ( '^^^^^  to  P^ «f  March  and  April.        " 

2.  JyarorZif April  and  Ma^. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  viii.  9.) May  and  June. 

4.  Thammuz June  and  July. 

5.  Ab July  and  Aumist. 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  vi.  1.5.) Aufjust  and  Sepf ember. 

7.  Tisri September  ana  October. 

8.  Marchesvan October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Neh.  i.  1. )  November  and  December. 

10.  Thebet December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zecii.  i.  7.) January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.) February  and  March.* 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  8 
hours ;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  held  not  only  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  consequently  great  confusion  would,  in  process  of 
time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating ;  the  spring  month 
sometimes  falling"  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommoaate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  always 
fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a 
whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which 
occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once 
in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  tne  month  Adar,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar  :  but  no  vestiges  of 
such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  affriculture  constituted  the  principal  emplojrment  of  the 
Jews,  mey  also  divided  their  naiuval  year  into  seasons^  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were 
six  in  number,  each  of  two  months'  duration,  including  one 
whole  month  and  the  halves  of  two  others.  See  an  account 
of  them  in  pp.  23 — 25.  of  this  volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allu- 
sions in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  where 
king  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the 
ninBi  sacred  month  Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  season ;  so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that 
the  congregation  of  the  people  which  had  been  convened  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not  able  to  stand 

»  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years  of  the  Jews  is  that 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  JcMrisli  antiquities,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  September 
were  the  initial  months  of  these  two  ;f  ears,  instead  of  April  and  October. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  admitted  by  .lahn  and  Ackermann, 
after  J.  D.  Michaelis.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro< 
mans,  who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  appears 
that  the  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conquerors.  In  confirmation 
of  this  remark  it  may  be  observed  that  the  rabinnical  opinion  is  opposed 
not  only  by  Josephus,  but  also  by  the  genius  of  tlie  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  be  observed 
on  the  three  great  festival  days  do  not  agree  with  the  months  of  March  and 
September.  For  a  further  mvestigation  of  this  curious  question,  whkh 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  reailer  is  referred  to 
Michaelis's  Coimnentatio  de  Mensibus  Hebrfle£>nira,  in  the  Conunentatlonet 
Regis  Societatis  Goetdngensi  per  annos  1763-68,  pp.  10.  el  tteq.,  or  to  Mr. 
BoNvyer's  translation  of  this  aisauisition  in  his  *' select  Discourses''  6n 
the  Hebrew  months,  &c  pp.  1—3*2. 
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out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  "  a  time  of  much  rain." 
'I'he  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
John  X.  22,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord^s  walking  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Further,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts, 
called  by  them  Tekupkat  (that  is,  revolutions  of  time^^  or 
c|*<arters,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  ot  the 
months  with  which  they  commenced :  thus,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  termed  Tekuphat  Nisan ;  the  autumnal  equinox,  Teku- 
phat  Tisri;  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Te6e/A/  and  the 
summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thitmmuz.  Some  critics  have 
conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  following  Calendar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  entire  Jewish  Year.  It  is  abridged  from  Father 
Lamy's  Apparatus  BibUcus^^  with  additions  from  the  Calen- 
dar printed  by  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals  and  fasts  celebrated 
by  the  Jews ;  including  not  only  those  enacted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also 
are  introduced  which  they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
synagogues.— Those  days,  on  which  no  festival  or  fast  was 
celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 


1.   TISRI,  FORMERLY  CALLED   ETHANIM. 

The  rinsT  month  of  the  civil  if  ear  ^  the  sevssth  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  correspond*  vnth 
part  of  our  September  and  October, 

I.  "Roach  Ilaschana,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  rear.  The  feast  of  trum- 
pets I  ominauded  in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.  Num.  xxix.  1.  Jer. 
xli.  1.) 

3.  The  fast  of  Gedaliah ;  because  Gedallah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  al! 
the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  were  slain  at  Mizpah.  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.) 
This  is  the  fast  that  Zechariah  calls  the  last  of  the  seventh  mouth.  (Zech. 
viii.  19.) 

5.  A  fkst.  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed:  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, was  loaded  vrith  irons,  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calf.    (Exod.  zxjcil.  6,  7, 8.) 
The  lessons  for  thi«  day  were  from  Deut.  xxvi.  1.  to  Deut.  xxix.  and  the 
Ixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
10.  Tlie  fast  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

II.  The  lessons  lor  this  day  were  from  Deut  xxix.  10.  to  Deut  xxxi.  I. 
when  the  year  had  most  Sabbaths ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished 
on  (his  day.    And  from  Isa.  1x1.  1.  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 

lo.  The  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34, 35.)  It  lasted  seven  days, 
exclusive  of  the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hosanna  Rabba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  the 
feast  of  branches. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  L  1.  to  Gen.  vi.  9.  and  (torn  Isa. 
xlii.  5.  to  Isa.  xliii.  11.  «^ 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii..36.) 

23.  The  solenmity  of  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of 
Moses.    On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (1  Kings  viii.  66.) 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Gen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xli.  1-  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1. 
to  Isa.  Iv.  5.  ' 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  firom  Gen.  xii.  1.  to  Gen.  xviii.  1.  and 
from  Isa.  xl.  27.  to  Isa.  xli.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fast  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  governor  of 
Juckea,  after  he  had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux.  * 

2.  MARCHES  VAN 

The  SKCOirs  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  xiohth  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year ;  it  hat  only  twenty-nine  dayt,  and  cor* 
retpondi  with  part  of  our  October  and  November, 

1.  The  n<>wmoon.  (Calmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end 
of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons 
for  every  month ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  precetfing 
month ;  and  the  first  day  of  (he  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that 
month.)  ' 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  from  Gen.  xviii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxiii.  1.  and 
from  2 Sam.  iv.  1.  ta 2Sam.  iv.  38. 

6.  A  fiist,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  havmg  his  eves  put  out  by 
the  eonunand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  be- 
fore Ms  face.    (2  Kings  xxv.  7.  Jer.  Kf.  10^ 

a  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firmn  Gen.  xxiii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxv.  19,  and 
from  1  Sam.  i.  I.  to  I  Sam.  i.  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  GeiL  xxviii.  10. 
and  from  Mai.  i.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 

19.  Fast  to  ex|riate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

23.  A  ftst  in  memory  of  the  atones  of  the  altar  wlUch  the  Gentiles  pro- 
faned, 1  Mae.  iv.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  firom  Gen.  xzviil.  lOi  to  Gen.  xxxtt.  3.  and 
from  Hot.  xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xtv.  3. 

25.  A  f«st  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  Cuthaant  seised,  and 
were  recovered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  capciyity. 

,11.111  I        t  1 1 1  I  II  I 
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«  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year 


In  .this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call 
Jore,  or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  seasonable  for  rheir 
seed.  Genebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till 
the  next  month.  Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  ivir: 
asking  for  it ;  that  might  de|>end  upon  their  want  of  it.  The 
Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in  general  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three  months. 

3.  CraSLEU,  OR  CASLEU. 

The  THiBD  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  viitth  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year  ;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  corretpondt  with 
part  of  our  JSTovember  and  December. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmonsans  threw  out  o' 
the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  i. 
and  the  whole  t>ook  of  Obadiah,  or  from  Hos.  xii.  12.  to  tl^e  end  of  the 
book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux pUkces  on  the  29th  of  this  month.*  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth 
of  tills  montti,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have 
it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  Zodekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvii  ].  to  Gen.  xU.  1.  and 
from  Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xlL  1.  to  Gen.  xUt.  18l  and 
fixHn  1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chanter. 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  jdhr.  18.  to  Gen.  urii.  ST.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxxviL  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  TOVATB  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tkitth  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year;  it  hat  but  twenty-nine  dayt,  and  cor^ 
retponds  with  part  of  our  December  and  January, 

1.  The  now  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  fiJrst  book 
of  Samuel. 

8.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  Phik>,  la 
ills  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandiia  celebrated  a  feast  on 
this  day,  in  memory  of  the  72  biterpreters.  But  the  Jews  at  present  abo- 
minate that  version. 

9.  A  fast,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  menticmed  by  the  Rabbins. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jeru- 
salem. (2  Kings  xxv.) 

11.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  with  them 
from  Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer,  L  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and 
from-  Ezck.  xx^ii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx  1. 

25.  The  lesson.<)  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod  xiil  17.  and 
from  Jer.  xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  having  driven  the  Saddocees 
out  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Jannsus ;  and  his  having  introduced  the  Pharisees  iii  their  room. 

5.  SEBAT,  SHE  VET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  riFTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  /A«  slxtsitth  month  of  ike 
eccletiattical  year  ;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  corretpondt  with 
part  of  our  January  and  February, 

1.  The  new  moop.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years 
of  the  trees  which  they  pl&nted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after 
they  had  been  planted  three  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  this 
year  of  trees  to  the  16th  day  of  this  month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Janneus. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiii.  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4. 
to  Judg.  vi.  1. 

A  fliit  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua. 
<Juds.  ii.  10.) 

8.  A  fitst  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Joshua.    (Judg.  ii.  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  firom  Exod.  xviii.  1.  to  Exod.  xxL  1.  and  the  wholr. 
sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxl.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and 
Jer.  xxxiv.  from  ver.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fiist  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  acainst  thai 
of  Benjamin,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Jn%.  xx.)      ' 

26.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  and  firom  1  Sam.  ▼ 
12.  to  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxvii.  80.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Ezek.  xllii. 
from  the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

7%«  SIXTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twiltth  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year ;  it  hat  only  twenty^nine  dayt,  ana  evr 
retpondt  with  part  of  our  February  and  MarclL 

1.  The  new  moon.    Genebrard  places  the  finM-fhiits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and. 
from  1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  U>  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  ftsJL  on  account  of  the  death  of  Hoses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
(Deut  xxxiv.  6^  6.) 

,.,.,■■  ,   ■  ■     ,        .  ■   ■       ■  .rf.  ■ 

*  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year  686. 
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f .  A  iuL  TtM  «e1iovIji  of  Schamiiud  and  HUIel  bagan  to  be  divided  on 
tbiedvr. 

12.  The  leMone  are  firom  Ezod  xxxr.  1.  to  Ejrod.  zxz^iL  21.  and  from 
1  flam.  zrii.  13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  28.  (Tbia  day  ia  alao  a  feaat  in  memorj  of 
tiM  death  of  Hollianna  and  Pipoa,  two  preaelftea  and  bradieni  wbo  chose 
raUier  to  die  tlum  violate  the  law.)* 

13.  A  faatival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (2  Bface.  xw.  37.) 
Qenebnurd  places  the  ftst  of  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Porim  the  first,  or  the  Little  Feast  of  Lbcs. 

IB.  Porim  the  second,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Ssth.  Ix.  la)  An  ac- 
coont  of  tliese  festivals  is  given  in  a  aubseqoent  part  of  this  ^ome. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Ezra  vL  16.)  was  made  in  this 
montli,  but  the  dajr  is  not  known. 

18.  Now  is  read  from  Exod  xxjnriil.  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book;  and  fhmi 
1  Sam.  vii.  60.  to  i  Sam.  viii.  21. 

20l  a  feat  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtahied  of  God,  hj  one  Onias  Ham- 
MceLin  a  time  of  great  dearth. 

99.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Leviticosi  snd  from  Isa. 
jOW.  21.  to  Isa.  zliv.  21. 

2Bl  a  feast  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forl>ade  the  Jews  the  use  of  cir- 
•omcftrion,  recalled. 

The  Intorcahurjr  month  waa  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist 
0f  thirteen  lunar  months ;  and  the  month  so  added  wna  called  Ve-Adar,  that 
lay  the  second  Adar. 

7.  ABIB,  OR  NISAN. 

Tk9  tSTSSTH  month  of  the  dvil  year,  the  tibst  month  of  the 
eeeleoioitical  year  g  it  hat  thirty  daye,  and  corretpondt  with 
pmrt  of  our  March  ondApriL 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  ftat  on  accoant  of  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron.  (Lev.  z.  1.) 

8.  The  leasons  were  (jrom  Lev.  vi  1.  to  Lev.  iz.  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21. 
to  ier.  viiL  4. 

lOi  A  fost  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Num.  zz.  1.)  On  this  day 
•very  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  aninst  the  14th. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ix.  L  to  Lev.  jdi.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  vi.  1. 
to  2  Sam.  vU.  17. 

14.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  bum  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have 
in  their  houses. 

1ft.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feaat  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the 
Jews  offered  up  to  Ctod  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley 
harvest,  which  waa  cut  snd  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony. 
Tike  fif^  days  of  pentecost  were  reckoned  from  this  day. 

19.  Tiie  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zii.  1.  to  Lev.  ziv.  1.  and  from  2S«m.  iv. 
€Lto  28anL  v.  20. 

SI.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fkst  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh.  zziv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ziv.  1.  to  Lev.  zvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  3. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

29.  Geoebrard  observes,  tliat  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the 
aprtag  rain,  or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest 
(beat  zL  14.  Zech.  z.  1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrewa  call 
ilalkosh,  that  Is,  the  rain  which  preparea  for  the  harvest,  and  makes  the 
gfiinaweU. 

8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIF. 
The  xiniiTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  axcoirB  month  of  the 
eecleoiaotical  year  t  it  hat  only  twenty^nine  dayt,  and  cor- 
rtopondt  with  part  of  our  April  and  May, 

I.  The  new  moon. 

t.  The  leaaona  were  from  Lev.  xn.  I.  to  Lev.  ziz.  1.  and  17  veraea  of 
KMk.  zzii. 

ML  A  fkat  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.    (1  Sam.  iv.  la) 

IL  The  lessons  were  from  Leiv.  ziz.  1.  to  Lev.  zz.  1.  and  fiwn  Amos  iz.  7. 
m  the  end ;  mr  else  from  Ezek.  zz.  2.  to  Ezek.  zzi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Num.  iz.  10, 11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could 
or  were  not  suffered  to  criebrate  the  paasover  the  last  month. 

19l  The  leasons  were  firom  Lev.  zzi.  1.  to  Lev.  zxv.  1.  and  from  Esek.  iv. 
Ift.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  feaat.    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

S6.  The  leaaona  were  firom  Lev.  mjj.  1.  to  L^v.  zxvi.  8.  and  from  Jer. 
xaXL  ft.  to  Jer.  zzzii.  28. 

28.  A  fhal  for  the  death  of  SamueL  who  waa  lamented  by  all  the  people. 
aSilD.xzv.1.)  *^^ 


9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN. 

!%€  «IVTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  THimo  month  of  the 
eeekoiattical  year  ;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  eorrotpondt  with 
part  of  our  May  and  June. 

L  The  new  moon. 

8L  The  leaaons  were  from  Lev.  zzvL  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  fh>m 
Jar.  xvL  19.  to  Jer.  zvil  15. 

ft.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  which  is  also  called  the  feaat  of  weeka,  be- 
ctaae  tt  fell  Just  aeven  weeka  after  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the 


10.  Numbers  is  began  and  read  to  ch.  iv.  ver.  21.  and  fh»m  Hoaea  ii  10. 
teHoaaaiL2]. 

13.  A  Iteat  in  memory  of  the  victoriea  of  the  Maccabeea  over  the  Bath* 
Mrttea,  1  Msec.  v.  62. 

17.  A  feaat  for  the  taking  of  Csaarea  by  the  Aamonaana. 

19.  The  leasona  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Num.  vUL  1.  and  firom  Judg.  ii. 
8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fkst,  because  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribea,  which  obeyed  him, 
ta  cangr  np  their  first-firuiu  to  Jeruaalem.    (1  KiMa  zii.  27.) 

88.  A  fkai,  on  account  of  the  murd«r  of  the  rabDin%  flMmmi  the  son  of 
CkuBaBal,  lahmael  the  aon  of  Eliaha,  and  Ananiaa  the  Sagan,  that  la,  the 
hi|^prleat'a  vicar. 

96.  The  leeaooa  were  from  Num.  viii.  to  Nam.  ziii.  1.  and  firom  Zech.  ii. 
iatoZeeh.iv.a 

27.  A  hat,  becanae  Rabbi  Banina,  the  aon  of  TardioiL  .was  bam,  and 
irllh  him  the  book  of  the  law. 


<  Selden.  L  iii.  c.  13.  de  Syned.  ez  MegOL  Taanlth,  CbhneC*s  Calend 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 


The  TX^TTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  roumTH  month  of  the 
ecchtiattical  year  /  it  hat  only  twenty-nine  dayt,  and  cor- 
retpondt  with  part  of  our  June  and  July, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  firom  Num.  zilL  1.  to  Num.  zvi.  1.  and  the  2d  chap* 
ter  of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lesaons  were  firom  Num.  zvi.  1.  to  Num.  ziz.  i.  snd  from  1  Sam. 
zi.  14.  to  I  Sam.  zii.  23. 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  the  Sadducees  against 
the  oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  fest  of  tiie  fourth  month, i>ecaaae  the  tablea  of  the  law  were 
broken,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceased,  Epistemon  burned  the  law,  and  set 
up  an  idol  in  the  temple.*  (Ezod.  zzzii.  19.) 

19.  Tl>e  lessons  were  from  Num.  ziz.  1.  to  Num.  zzii.  2.  and  the  11th 
chapter  of  Judgea  to  the  31th  verse. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  zzii.  2.  to  Num.  zxv.  10.  and  firom  lOc. 
V.  7.  to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  Tlie  leas(ms  were  from  Num.  xzzv.  10.  to  Num.  zz.  2.  and  firom  1  Sam. 
zviii.  46.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

The  KLiTXiTTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tvrtn  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year  ;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  corretpondt  with 
part  of  our  July  and  Augutt. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  feat  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high* 
priest.    (Num.  zzziii.  38.) 

3.  Tlie  lessons  were  fh>m  Num.  zzz.  2.  to  Num.  zzziii.  I.  and  firom 
Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

9.  The  feat  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  waa  first  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeea,  and  afterwarda  by  the  Roroana,  on  thia  day ;  and  becanae  God 
on  thia  day  declared  in  the  time  of  Moaea  that  none  of  those  who  came 
out  of  Eigypt  should  enter  into  the  land  of  promiae.  (Num.  ziv.  29. 31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbera  ia  now  finianed;  and  firom  Jer.  il  4.  to  Jer. 
tt.  29.  ia  alao  read. 

la  A  feat,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp  went  out  Ge- 
nebrand  calla  thia  lamp  the  Western  Lsmp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  oegun,  and  read  firom  1. 1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  lat  ehap> 
ter  of  Isaiah  to  verse  2a 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  tnat  all  the  wood  which  was 
wanted  in  the  XomfAe  was  brought  into  it ;  but  others  think  that  this  was 
done  in  the  nezt  month. 

24.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Saddoeeea 
whereby  aons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 

28.  The  leaaons  were  from  Deut  iii.  23.  to  Deut  vii.  12.  and  Isa.  zl.  to 
verse  27. 

13.  ELUL. 

The  TWSLPTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sixth  mofi^A  of 
the  eccletiattical  year  f  it  hat  but  twewty^ne  dayt,  and 
corretpondt  with  part  of  our  Augutt  and  September, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  vii.  12.  to  Deut  xi.  26.  and  from  Isa.  zUz. 
14.  to  Isa.  Ii.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  firom  Deut  xi.  27.  to  Deut  zvi.  18.  and  firom  lea. 
li«.  11.  to  Isa.  Iv.  4. 

17.  A  faat,  because  of  the  death  of  the  apiea  who  brought  up  the  evil 
report  of  the  land  of  promise.    (Num.  ziv.  36,  37.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  zvi.  la  to  Deut  zzi.  10.  and  from  laa. 
Ii.  12.  to  laa.  Ki.  la 

21 .  The  festival  of  wood  offering  (sylophoria). 

22.  A  fkst  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  inconrfglbia 
laraelltea. 

2a  The  leaaona  were  firom  Deut  xzL  la  to  Dent  zzvL  1.  and  laa.  liv.  to 
veraell. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up 
the  beaau  that  had  been  bom,  the  tenth  of  which  belonged  to  Goo. 
They  chose  this  day  on  which  to  do  it,  becanae  the  firat  day  or  the  month 
Tian  waa  a  feativa],  and  therefore  they  coukl  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  dajr. 


VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  ihe  Jews  reekoned  wy 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xri.  35. 
An  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writing[8:  thus,  a  part  of 
the  day  b  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  the  year  for  an 
entire  year. 

In  Uen.  xvii.  13.  circumsion  is  enjoined  to  he  performed 
when  a  child  is  ei^ht  days  old,  hut  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the 
eighth  day ;  accordingly,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have 
been  circumcised  when  ei^ht  days  were  aeeompUthed  (Luke  ii. 
21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  eighth  dau  (Luke  i.  59.), 
the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains  the  former 
passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  conunentator  Ton 
Lev.  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day. 
This  observation  critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.. 
^  thru  days  after ^^^  with  that  of  his  resurrection  ^^on  thethira 
day,**  according  to  Matt.xvi.  31.  Luke  ix.  33.,  and  accord- 
ing to  hct ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  Good  Friday, 
about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  tfiat  day  to 
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Aunset,  according  to  the  Jewish  compatation,  was  reckoned 
as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  universaAy  admitted,  formed  the 
tecand  day ;  and  as  the  third  day  began  on  Saturday  at  sun- 
set, and  our  Saviour  rose  about  sunrise  on  the  allowing 
morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  thinl 
d^y  ;  so  that  tiie  inteiyal  was  "  thru  days  and  three  nights,'*^ 
or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding  43  hours,  and, 
consequently,  not  two  entire  days.*  This  observation  also 
illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12. :  and  the  same  mode  of  com- 
puting time  obtains  in  the  East,  to  this  day.^ 

In  nke  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending 
on  a  certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken 
f(V  a  whole  year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  chim  to  be  bom  in 
the  last  weeK  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one 
year  old  on  the  first  day  of  January,  because  bom  in  the  old 
vear.  If  this  mode  ofcomputation  obtained  among  the  He* 
brews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for  those  anachron- 
isms of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole  ones, 
which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
eoncera  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 
successor's  first  year. 

^' We  are  torn"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.-jreading),  ^'  a  son 
of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom:  and  two  years  he 
reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  lie  was  crdWned  m  June : 
be  was  consequently  one  year  old  on  the  first  of  January 
following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months, — the  son 
of  a  year.  Bu^  after  this  so  following  first  of  January  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  according  to 
our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some 
months  of  being  completed ;  in  this,  his  aeetmd  year,  he  chose 
three  thousand  military,  &c.  guards. 

"The  phrase  (^MnJ'urtK)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the 
infants  slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  (Matt  ii.  16.)  *  from  two 
years  old  and  under,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt 
by  the  learned.  Some  infants  iu)o  weeks  old,  some  tux>  months, 
others  tuxf  years,  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  bom  so  long 
before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order,  whose 
purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  born  within  a  few 
months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  ail  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  born ;  some  not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  since 
the  l>eginniQg  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bom  before  the 
elose  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  monUis  or  weeks, 

<  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
eited  seyeral  passages  from  profane  authors,  who  have  used  a  similar 
phrasedofy.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  121, 122.)  Similar  illustra- 
Cioos  from  rabbinical  writers  are  collected  by  Bp.  Beveridge  (on  the  39 
Artkles,  in  Art  IV.  Works,  voL  Ix.  p.  1S9.  note  f%  by  Dr.  L&htibot  (Hor. 
Heb.  in  MatL  ziL  40.),  and  by  Reland.  (Antiq.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.) 

*  Shortly  before  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  anired  at  Constantinople, 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  city  (whose  province*  it  was  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  br^ud)  had  been  beheaded  m  a  summary  wav,  in  the  public 
MreeC,  for  having  ftimished,  or  permitted  to  be  furnished,  loaves  short  of 
weight :  and  bis  body  was  exposed  for  a  dav  and  a  half,  with  three  light 
kMTes  beskle  it  to  denote  his  crime.  "  When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that 
the  body  had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise.that  it 
had  Qoc  bred  a  contagion.  He  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had 
Hot  been  left  so  long,  as  they  were  not  entire  days :  for,  it  being  the  even- 
ing when  the  head  was  struck  ofl;  it  remi^ned  the  whole  of  the  secon<i  and 
ws»  removed  eariv  in  the  sueeoeding  morning,  which  was  accounted  the 
third ;  thus**  (as  Mr.  H.'s  biographer  very  properly  remarks)  "  the  manner 
«f  computation,  in  use  at  the  Ume  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
■m  sabaisCfl  among  the  eastern  nations."  (Brown's  Life  of  John  Howard, 
"     pp.lSr,«&8fo.edit.) 


would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their 
second  year,  as  the  expression  iniplies ;  and  those  bom  smee 
the  beginning  of  the  y«ir,  would  be  well  described  by  the 
phrase  *  and  under^  that  is,  under  one  year  old ; — some,  ivoo 
years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps, 
in  fact,  barely  six  months) ;  others,  undo'  one  year  old,  yet 
born  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  tnfie 
younger  than  tliose  before  described :  accordinpr  to  the  time 
whicn  Herod  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in 
ihtir  second  year  and  under."' 

VIl.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first 
and  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their 
time  from  some  Remarkable  ^Eras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1. 
From  Gen.  vii*  11.  and  viii.  13.,  it  appears  that  they  reck- 
oned from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons: 2.  From  their  departure  Out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first 
institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Num.  i.  1. 
ix.  I.  xxxiii.  38.  1  Kings  vi.  1.) :  3.  Afterwards,  from  the 
building  of  the  temple  TlKin^  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.], 
and  from  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4. 
Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezek.  i.  I.  xxxiii.  21.  xl.  1.) ;  and,  perhaps,  also  frcmi 
their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5.  The  ^ra  of 
the  Seleucidse,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  ^ra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  JBra :  it  began 
from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Nicanor  attained  the  so^sereign 
power,  that  is,  about  312  years  before  the  birUi  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  aera  the  Jews  continued  to  employ  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.*  6.  They  were  farther  accustomed 
to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes  began 
to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Jer.  i. 
2,  3.,  we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according 
to  the  y^ars  of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
42.  xiv.  27))  according  to  the  years  of  the  Asmonaean  princes. 
Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt, 
ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.* 

s  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4to.  edit  vol.  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

«  There  are  in  fact  two  dates  assigned  to  the  eera  of  the  Seleucidn  fai  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucus  did  not  obtain  permanentpoaeeaaion 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  (v^hich  liad  been  retalcen  from  him  by  uemeoinsi 
sumaroed  Poliorcctes,  or  the  vanquisher  of  cities)  until  the  spring  of  Uie 
year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  commencement  of  this 
lera  in  the  latter  year.  "  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  computes  the  years 
from  April,  b.  c.  311,  asMicha'elis  has  shown  in  his  note  on  1  Mace,  z  21. ; 
while  the  second  book  dates  from  October,  a.  c.  312. :  consequently,  there 
is  often  the  difference  of  Ajeax  in  the  chronolo^  of  these  books.  (Com- 
pare 2  Mace.  xi.  21.  with  iMacc.  vi.  16.,  and  2  Mace  xiii.  1.  with  I  Mate. 
vi.  2D.)  This  8Bra  continued  in  general  use  among  the  orientals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it  together  with  their  own 
sera  trom  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  b.  c.  622.  The  Jews  had  no  other  epoch 
until  A.  D.  1040 :  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  western  eoiin- 
tries,  they  began  to  date  from  the  creation,  though  still  without  entirely 
dropping  the  esra  of  the  Seleucides.  The  orientals  denominate  this  epoch 
the  itra  of  the  tieo-homed;  by  which  it  is  generally  supposed  they  mfian 
Alexander  the  Great  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary  referenee  to 
Seleucus ;  for  on  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  two  horns.  See  Ri^e- 
lich,  Annales  Byrise,  Tbb.  ii.  Seleuc.  Nic.  1.  et  Tab.  iH.  29."— (Jal^n's  Hl*- 
tory  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  819,  2S0.) 

>  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203—215.  Schulzii  Compendium  Archieolo- 
gisB  HebraicsB.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  jsp.  94—107.  Lamv's  Apparatus  Biblicns,  book 
r.  ch.  5.  voL  i.  pp.  138— IM.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Tear.  Jahn,  etAckennann,  ArchnologiaBiblica,  §§  101— 103.  Jen. 
niiu^'s  Jewish  Antiqjiities,  book  iii.  ch.  1.  See  also  Waehner's  AntioiiitalAa 
HebrsBoruro,  part  ii.  p.  5.  et  seq.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  6G$— 675.; 
Pareau,  Antiquitaa  Hebraiem  pp.  310-^18, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


I  Paytnentt  made  by  the  Jevftfor  the  support  of  their  Sacred  Worship. — 11.  Tributes  paid  to  their  own  Sovereigns.^ 
ibutes  and  Customs  paid  by  them  to  foreign  Povers, — J^Totice  of  the  Moneychangers, — IV.  Account   of  the  PubU" 


L  Annual 
in.  Tributes 
cans  or  Tax-gatherers 

As  no  govemment  can  be  supported  without  great  charge, 
it  is  but  just  Uiat  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protec- 
tion from  it,  should  contribute  towards  it  maintenance  and 
support. 

I,  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Effypt,  be- 
fore any  regulation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  voluntary  donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod. 
XXV.  2.  XXXV.  5.J  After  the  tabernacle  was  erected,  a  pay- 
ment of  half  a  snekel  was  made  by  every  male  of  twenty 
y^ffs  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the 
census,  or  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  was  taken :  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an 
annual  payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for 
the  mamtenanqp  of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh. 
X.  32.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,*  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  dracnmae,  or  halt  a  shekel,  were  paid  by  every  Jew, 
whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries:  besides 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offorings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)^ 
H^Mse  vast  quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to 
Jerusalem  into  the  temple,^  where  there  was  an  apartment 
called  the  Treasury  (Jdi^o<fv>jauof),  specially  appropriated  to 
their  reception.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespa- 
sian, by  an  edict,  commanded  that  the  half  shekel  should  in 
future  be  brought  by  Ae  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  into  the 
capitol.^  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  sacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  mund  in  Part  III.  chap. 
iv.  infra, 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the 
Israelites  even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii. 
13.  Judg.  i.  28.  33.)  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  :  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  compelled  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Penzzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were  left  in  the  country,  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kinffs  ix.  21,  22.  33.  2  Chron.  viii. 
9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  nis  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute 
on  them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which 
alienated  their  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

in.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by 
otli^  nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors.  Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  andf  a 
talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  35.)  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians,  under 
whose  govemment  they  were  fEzra  iv.  13.),  then  to  the 
Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated,  when 
under  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.^  In 
later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms 
under  Pompey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  even  though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great 

»  The  materials  of  this  chapter,  where  other  authorities  are  not  cited, 
are  derived  from  Bchulz's  Archseologia  Hebraica,  c.  13.  de  vectigalibus  et 
tribotis,  and  Pareau's  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  sect  ii.  c.  5.  ae  tributis 
et  veetigalibua. 

•  Josephos,  de  Belt  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  $  6.  Philonis  Jad»i  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.2ai. 

•  A  iingular  law  was  in  force  in  the  Ume  of  Jesoy  Christ,  pn>hibi^ 
Ing  one  mite  (K$irTov)  from  being  cast  into  the  treasury.  The  poor 
widow,  therefore,  who  in  Marie  zii.  42.  is  said  to  have  cast  in  two  mites, 
gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetgen,  Horn  HebnUcA, 
▼d.  L  p.  299.    Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol  i.  p.  114. 

«  Josephua,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  $  2.    Cicero^  Orat  proFlacco,  e.  28. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  $  6. 

•  1  Maee.  x  29,  90.  zl  35^  36.  zr.  &    Josaphaf,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  zfiL  c  2. 
S.C4.  «9.  c6.$6. 


^Luke  ii.  1 — ^5.) :  and  afterwards,  when  Judea  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and  banishment 
of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  Jews  not 
only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (^^),  but  also 
a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (tixoc),  and  various 
other  taxes  and  burtnens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  evange- 
lists allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  14.  where  it  is 
termed  vo/uio'/uA  xtna-w  (numisma  censsus^,  or  the  tribute  money ; 
and  as  this  tax  appears  from  Matt  xxii.  20,  21.  to  have  been 
paid  in  Roman  com,  the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance; 
and  raised  various  insurrections  on  account  of  it.  Among 
these  malcontents,  Judas,  sumamed  the  Gaulonite  or  Gali- 
laean,  distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the  badge  of 
actual  servitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  any 
for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  IThese  senti- 
ments animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  ihe 
insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  1  WMch  ques- 
tion he  answered  wi^  equal  wisdom  and  regrard  for  the 
Roman  government.  (Matt  xxii.  17 — ^21.)  Wiui  these  sen- 
timents the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated  long  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  should  seem  that  some  of 
the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles. 
In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostle  Paul  and  Peter  in  ^eir 
inimitable  epistles  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on 
all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  7.  1  Pet. 
ii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  cur- 
rent there,  the  money-changers  (jeoxxoCtcoi)  stationed  them- 
selves at  tables,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they 
exacted  a  small  fee,  kolbon  (xoj^juCof),  It  was  the  tables  on 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which  were 
overturned  by  Jesus  Christ   (Matt.  xxi.  12.)^ 

The  money-changers  (called  T^!tsn(tTtu  in  Matt  xxi.  12. 
and  tuffxATtsau  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  those  who  made  a 
profit  by  exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews,  who 
came  from  distant  parts  of  Judaea  and  omer  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  with  money,  to  be  received  back  at  their 
respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  had  paid  before 
they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current  at 
Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  by 
public  auction ;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called 
TubUcani^  or  Publicans.  These  formers-general  were 
usually  Roman  knights,^  who  had  under  them  inferior  col* 
lectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention  of  several  Jews  who 
were  Roman  knights,^  whence  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by  their  good 
services  in  collecting  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The  col- 
tectors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
ToiMTflu,  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorized  version  ren- 
dered Publicans.  %ome  of  them  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceivers-general for  a  large  district,  as  Zri^ccheus,  who  is  styled 
a  chief  publican  {A^^fn^mnc:),  Matthew,  who  is  termed  sim- 
ply a  publican  (rvumc),  was  one  wlio  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  where  the  duW  was  paid  on  imports  and  exports. 
(Matt  ix.  9.  Luke  v.  29.  Mark  ii.  14.)     These  officers,  at 

f  GroUua,  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  on  Bfatt.  zzL  12.  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol  ii.  p.  22S.  In  Ceylon,  "  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  gire 
cash  for  notes,  may  be  seen  sitting  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  coin 
before  them.  On  observing  a  person  with  a  note,  or  in  want  or  their  ser 
▼ices,  they  earnestly  solicit  his  attention."  Callaway's  Oriental  Obserra 
tions,  p.  60. 

•  Cicero,  in  Verrem.  lib.  iii.  c.  72.  Orat  pro  Plaaca  c  9.  De  PetitioBa 
Consulat&i,  c  1.  Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  ir.  c.  6.  Adam**  Roman  AndquhiMi 
pp.26.60.  ^ 

•  De  Ben.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  f  9. 
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least  the  infenor  ones  (like  the  rahdars,  or  toll-gatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,^  and  the  ndrigua^  or  collectors  of  customs,  in 
Asia  Minor,^  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more  than 
the  legal  tribute;  whence  they  were  reckoned  infamous 
among  the  Greeks,  and  yahous  passages  in  the  Gospels  show 
how  odious  they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  16.  Luke 
iii.  13.),  insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  them',  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour 
as  a  crime  that  he  «a/  a/  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt.  ix.  10, 1 1 . 
xi.  19.  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was 
accounted  by  the  Jews  an  intolerable  grievance :  hence  those 
who  assistea  in  collecting  them  were  detested  as  plunderers 
in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  enslaved  it ; 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and  hatred  so 


often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  historiet 
against  tne  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.' 

'The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii* 
10 — 13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  cir- 
cumstancep.  Our  Saviour,  in  bringring  these  two  charactev 
together,  appears  to  have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation,  were  tiia 
extremes  of  excellence  and  villany.  The  Pharisees,  it  is 
well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
and  made  great  pretences  to  piety :  and  when  the  account  of 
the  Persian  rahaars,  given  in  the  preceding  page,  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God, 
having  made  extortUmera^  and  tht  unjust^  almost  synonymous 
terms  with  publicans ;  because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the 
rsdidar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  profession. 
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I.  Tm,  Hebrews  were  very  careful  in  preserving  their 
Gknealooies,  or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families. 
Vestiges  of  these  histories  of  families  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and 
X,  In  proportion  as  the  Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  it  became  an  object  of  growing 
importance  carefully  to  preserve  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tnoe  might  be  kept  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  was,  most 
probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shoterim^  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  42.  supra^  and 
afterwards  to  the  Levites ;  at  least  m  the  time  of  the  kings, 
we  find  that  the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.  J 
"  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the  Levites  devotea 
themselves"  particularly  to  study ;  and,  among  husbandmen 
and  unleamed  people,  few  were  likely  to  be  so  expert  in 
writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping  registers  so  impor- 
tant. In  later  times  the  genealogies  tables  were  kept  in  the 
temple."* 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of^the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least 
as  was  practicable.  (Ezra  ii.  viii.  1 — 14.  Neh.  vii.  xii.) 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genealogical  tables :  the  com- 
parison of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy  recorded  in 
Gen.  V.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  ana  Luke  ui.  will  contri- 
bute materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josephus  states  that  the 
Jews  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  oi  their  high-priests 
preserved  in  theif  records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years ;  and  that  the  priests  in  Judsea,  and  even  in  Egypt 

*  The  rahdartf  or  toll-fatherers,  are  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon 
KcMhef  or  caravans  of  merchants ;  "  who  in  general  exercise  their  office 
witn  ao  much  bmtality  and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  travellers. 
The  police  of  ^e  highways  is  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  goods 
are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  restitution ;  but  when 
they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  found  to  be  inefficient  None  but  a  man  in 
power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost. . .  .The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ;  and  as  most  of  the  rahdars 
raceive  no  other  euM^ument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and-«bove  the 
prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller,  their  huolence  is  accounted  for  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  other." 
Morier's  second  Journey,  p.  70. 

•  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  aat 
at  the  receipt  (ffcuatom  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum) ;  "  and  re- 
ceives tiie  money  which  is  due  from  various  persons  and  commodities, 
entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude  behaviour  of  these  men" 
(says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both)  "  are  just  in  character  with  the 
conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.". . .  .When  men 
are  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in 
ancient  times,  as  were  the  publicans ;  and  in  modem  times,  as  are  the 
mirigees."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  239.) 

s  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  9.  h  10,  11.  Carpzovii  Appara- 
tus Antiquitatum  Sacri  (Jodicis,  pp.  29,  30.  As  the  Cliristians  subsequently 
were  often  termed  Galilseans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  nostile 
to  all  government,  and  its  necessary  supports,  St  Paul  in  Rom.  xiii.  6.  stu- 
diousfy  obviates  this  slander ;  and  enjoms  the  payment  of  tribute  to  civil 
governors,  because,  as  all  governments  deiive  their  authority  from  God, 
rulers  are  bis  ministers,  attending  upon  this  very  thing,  viz.  the  public  ad- 
ministraticHi,  to  protect  the  good  anci  to  punish  the  evU  doer.  (Gilpin  and 
Valpy  on  Rom.  xiii.  6.) 

«  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 

>  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  i.  p.  2G0. 


and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other  place  whithersoever  their  priests 
were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies** 
Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  produce  their 
genealogies  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  omce.  Hence, 
when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  with' 
out  descent  (d|«rtetxoyNToc,  that  is,  without  genealogy),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  nis  name  was  not  foimd  in  the  public  genealogical 
registers :  his  father  and  mother,  and  ancestors  were  unknown, 
whence  his  priesthood  was  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  to  be  re* 
garded  differently  from  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  MatheW  and  Luke  derived 
the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour;  the  former  of  which,  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  comprises  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for 

genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves  on  tracing 
leir  pedigrees  up  to  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerub- 
babel  as  they  were  with  their  own  names.^  Against  such 
unprofitable  genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  TI  Tim.  i.  4.) 
and  Titus,  (ui.  9.)  Since  the  total  dispersion  oi  the  Jews  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient 
genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design, 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  of'^  brevity,  omitted 
names  which  were  of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the 
genealogies  into  certain  equal  classes.  Examples  c^  this 
kind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — ^24.  1  Chron.  vi.  12 — 15.  com* 
pared  with  Ezra  i.  5.  and  in  Matt  1.  17.  llie  Arabs  have 
not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  gen^ogies.* 
II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 

Eosterity ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  such  events 
as  been  the  simplicitjr  of  the  Public  Memorials  employed 
to  preserve  the  rememorance  of  them.  When,  therefore,  any 
remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they  raised  either  a 
rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where  such 
event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  45,46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  TGen.  xvi.  14.  xxi. 
31.  xxii.  14.  xxviii.  19.  xxxi.  47 — 19.) ;  ana  symbolical  names 
were  sometimes  given  by  them  to  individuals.  (Gen.  xxv. 
26. 30.)  To  this  usage  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouch- 
safing to  accommodate  himself^  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and 
xxxii.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites 
to  erect  an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be 
inscribed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Dent. 

•  Josephus  against  Apion,  booki.  %7. 

t  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

8  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  318—320.  Schubdi  ArcheoL  Hebr.  'p.  41. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africa* 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  thurd  centuir,  relates  that  Herod,  misoamed  tbe 
Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records  of  the  Jewish  fWifiilMrtiH ; 
but  Carpzov  baa  shown  that  this  narrative  is  not  worthy  oi  ertfdItAnti- 
quiutes  Oentis  Hebrese,  p.  96. 
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xxvii.  1— 4.)?  And  also  gore  to  those  places,  which  had  heen 
signalized  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  signifi- 
cant names  which  would  be  perpetual  memorials  of  their  re- 
bellion against  God.  (Exoa.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.) 
In  like  manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpeh,  to  com- 
memorate the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 
In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12.  2  Sam.  yiii.  13.  xviii.  18.) ;  and  symbolical 
memorial  names  were  given  both  to  things  and  persons. 
ThvLS^  the  columns  which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon,—-./<ze^'n  he  shall  establish,  JBoaz,  in  it  is  strength, — 
most  probably  denoted  the  devout  monarch's  hope,  that  Jeho- 
vaji  would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in  the  entrance  of 
which  they  were  placed.     To  the  same  pfactice  Pareau 


ascribes  the  orisin  of  the  name  of  Maccabsras  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (1  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sur 
named  HspD,  Macaba,  or  the  Hammer ,  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gular valour  and  success  a^nst  the  enemies  of  his  nation)  ;> 
and  also  -the  new  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  18.  John  i.  43.\  and  the  name  given  to  the  field  which 
was  bought  with  tne  purchase-money  of  Jodas's  treason. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  8.  Acts  i.  19.)  The  great  festivals,  prescribed 
by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and  lasts  insti- 
tuted  by  them  m  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so 
many  memorials  pf  important  national  transactions* 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from 
some  remarkable  occunence.   (Gen.  x.  9.  xxii.  14.   1  Sam 
X.  12.  xix.  24.)2 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  TREATIES  OR  COVENANTS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Whether  the  Jevtt  toere  prohibited  from  concluding  Treaties  vnth  heathen  JV*a/»on«.^— -IL  TreaSieSf  how  made  and  ratified 
—•Covenant  of  Salt, — ^m.   Contracts  for  the  Sale  and  Cession  of  alienable  Property ^  how  made, — ^lY.  Of  Oaths, 


I.  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  that  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming 
alliances  with  heathens :  this  would  inr  effect  have  amoipited 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance  with  any  nation  whatever, 
because  at  tnat  time  all  the  world  were  heathens.  In  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that  prohibits  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ;  al- 
though, for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  com- 
manas  them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  a^inst  the  Can'aanites 
and  Amalekites  (but  not  ajgainst  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites), or  else  forbids  all  fnendship  with  these  particular  na- 
tions. It  is  however,  clear,  from  Deut.  xxiii.  4 — 9.,  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  resard  to  all  foreign 
nations :  for  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pro- 
nounce to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such  decla- 
ration is  made  respecting  the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties 
when  actually  concluded :  though  one  of  the  con^cting  par- 
ties had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites.  TJosh.ix/)  David  and 
Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  the 
former  with  the  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10^;  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  ligrht  than 
as  an  ally  of  Solomon's.  Even  the  Maccabees,  wno  were 
80  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties 
condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  tiie  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels 
with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs ; 
and  the  event  always  showed,  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

IL  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the 
hands.  (Prov.  xi.  21.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this 
day  ratify  an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  right 
hand  on  the  hand  oi  the  other.^  Sometimes,  also,  the  cove- 
nant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a 
suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.) ;  that  made  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  bv  the  oath  of  both 
parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  fatter  of  seven  ewe 
hmbs,  and  ,by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
80  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those 
who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen. 
XT.  9, 10.  17.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  Tliis  rite  was  practised  both 

>  In  like  manner  Charles,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  kin|;  of  France, 
received  the  name  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer,  from  the  irresistible  blows 
he  Is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  dis* 
coonflted  in  the  memorable  batUe  fought  near  Poictiers,  in  733.— Another, 
and  more  genenilly  received  origin  of  the  appellation  Maccabees,  has 
been  given  in  p.  50.  supra. 

«  Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  320—322. 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &r.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 


by  believers  and  heathens  at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  firsts 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to 
purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blooa;  and  the  offering  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the  £vided  vie* 
tim,  was  symbolically  staking  their  nopes  of  purification  and 
salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  offered.* 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet*  is 
of  opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may 
elucidate  that  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15. : — We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  aeaih,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement,'  when 
the  overflowing  scourge  shaU  pass  through,  tt  shall  not  come 
unto  us^  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge^  and  under  fatsthood 
have  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  said  : — ^We  have 
cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with 
death,  and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the 
scourge  shall  not  injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have 
been  uie  origin  of  the  following  superetition  related  by  Pitts  % 
— **  If  they  (the  Algerine  corsairs;  at  an^  time  happen  to  be 
in  a  very  great  strait  or  distress,  as  being  chaseo,  or  in  a 
storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  CToans.  If  they  find  no  succoui 
from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that 
the  danger  rather  increases,  then  they  eo  to  -sacrificing  a 
sheep  (or  two  or  three  upon  occasion,  as  uey  think  needful), 
whicti  IS  done  afler  this  manner :  having  cut  off  the  head 
with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the  entrails,  and 
throw  them  and  tne  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all  the 
speed  they  can  (without  skinning)  they  cut  the  body  into 
two  parts  t)y  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the"  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as 
a  kind  of  propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  them 
selves  to  imannary  intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and 
true  God.^'^  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes 
between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
behaviour  of  tne  Algerines  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with 
imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry 
gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attendii)|r 
covenants.  Isaac  and  Abimelech  feasted  at  making  their 
covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30.),  And  he  made  them  afeast^  emd 
they  did  eat  and  drink,  (Gen.  xxxi.  54.)  Jacob  ojfered  smeri^ 
fice  upon  the  mountj  andeaUed  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  This 
practice  was  also  usual  amongst  the  heathen  nations.' 

4  This  remarkable  practice  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.    Homer  has  the  following  expression  :— 

Opxix  irtvT*  Ttf/uovTf(.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  ver.  IJM. 

Having  ctUfaiV^ul  oaths. 

EustaChhis  eiplains  the  passai^e  bv  saying,  they  were  oelhs  relatinf  to 
important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  division  of  the  victim.  See  alto 
Virgil,  JEn.  vill.  ver.  640. 

»  No.  129.  •  Travel!,  p.  la   . 

•*  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.— Fifth  edition.  See  oxamplee 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  IL  lib.  iii.  verses 
103—107.  245.  et  sea.  Virgil,  Mn.  lib.  viii.  641.  xii.  169.  tt  sef.  Dionyvhts 
Ilalicarnasscnsis,  lib.  v.  c.  1.    Ilooke's  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
feasted,  in  their  peace  offering,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
token  of  their  reconciliation  with  God  (Dent.  xii.  6, 7.) :  and 
thns,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  renew  our 
covenant  with  Grod,  and  Tin  the  beautitul  language  of  the 
communion  office  of  the  Anglican  church)  "  we  offer  and 
present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
noly,  and  lively  sacrifice^'  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table 
feasted  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  who  by  himself  once 
offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
saciifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part 
of  the  blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovan  was  a  party 
to  the  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and 
said  unto  them.  Behold  the  olood  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you.  (Exod.  xxiv.  6.  8.)  To  this 
transaction  St.  Paul  alludes  in  his  jBpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  pour^  wine  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine, 
vnth  which  they  stained  their  armour.  After  which  theV 
themselves,  together  wtlh  the  other  persons  present,  drank 
of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictions  on  the  party 
who  should  violate  the  treaty.* 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior 
contracting  party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his 
own  dress  or  arms.  Thus,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the 
robe  thai  was  upon  him,  and  eave  it  to  David,  and  his  gar- 
ments, even  to  the  sword^  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle, 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honour,  which  a  kin?  of 
Fersia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself  to 
be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual.* 

In  Num.  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt. 
The  expression  appears  to  be  boirowed  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  their  federal  engagements  by  salt;  which,  as  it  not 
only  imparted  a  relish  to  dnferent  kinds  of  viands,  but  also 
preserved  them  from  })utrefaction  and  decay,  became  the 
emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence.  It  is  well 
known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as  a 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship:  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it 
anciently  was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may 
be  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant 
is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt  /  because  the  contracting  parties 
ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league  of  endless 
friendship.'  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whom  the 
divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force 
of  a  covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  himself 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the 
received  customs.  Thus,  he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign 
of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that  the  earth  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (GJen.  ix.  12 — 17.) ;  and  in  a 
vision  appeared  to  Abraiiam  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  iiad  offered. 
(Gen.  XV.  12—17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of 
oircumcision^  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  S^-H.) ;  and  sometimes  sware  bj 
nimself  (Gen.  xxii.  16.  Luke  i.  73.^,  that  is,  pledged  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
there  being  no  one  superior  to  himself  to  whom  ne  could 
make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint  Paul 
beautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13-^18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
[sraelites ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark, 
the  latter  was  thence  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as 
(we  have  just  seen)  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  in  ratifica- 
tion of  that  covenant,  was  termed  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to  this,  our 
Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving  the 

t  Herodotot,  fib.  It.  c.  70.toL  L  p.  273.  Oxon.  1809.  DougbtsDi  Analecta, 
1.  p.  69. 

*  Harmer'8  Observations,  vol.  li.  p.  94.  Burder's  Or.  Gust  vol.  i.  p. 
206. 

•  Some  pleasing  facts  from  modem  history,  illustrative  of  the  covenant 
of  salt,  are  collected  by  the  industrious  editor  of  Calmet,  Fraemeats, 
No.  130. 
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cup,  said,  Tlas  is  (si^ifies  or  represents)  my  blood  of  iJU 
New  Covenant,  which  ts  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, Jesu^  Christ  teaches  us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  or  crucified,  vtrtf  nfAm,  in  our  stead,  so  his  blood  was  to 
be  poured  out  {nLXvnfjitcf,  a  sacrificial  term)  to  make  an  aionb' 
meni,  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently  imply;  for 
without  shedding  of  bhod  there  is  no  remission  (Heb.  ix.  22.), 
nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  m  a  sacrificial 
way.     Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

ni.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high 
contracting  powers  who  were  authorized  to  conclude  them, 
that  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  putx;hase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was 
concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the 
seat  of  judgment,  oefore  all  who  went  out  and  came  in. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16 — 20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As  persons  of  leisure, 
and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to  sit  in  the 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numeroud  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 11.  we  learn  another 
singular  usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  ex- 
change, viz.  that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable 
property  was^  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off"  his 
shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witaesses,  and  handinjg  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace :  but  it  had 
evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown 
custom  of  former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already 
mentioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often 
alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16. 
xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige  of  written  instru- 
ments, sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and 
transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  fiaruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as 
evidence  of  the  purchase.  (14,  15.)  No  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  manner  m  which  deeds  were  anciently 
cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined  that  in  Col.  ii. 
14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting 
or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from 
antiouity  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion.^ 

I V.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity 
in  attestetion  of  any  thing,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand 
towards  heaven ;  by  which  action  the  party  swearings  or 
making  oath,  signified  that  he  appealed  to  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  he  averred.  Thus  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom — /  have  lift  up  mv  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most 

high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, thcU  I  will 

not  take  ani^  thing  that  ts  thine,  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  *'  to  lift  up  the  hand,*'  is  equivalent  to  making 
oath.  In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath*  (Rev, 
X.  5.)* 

Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the 
servant's  putting  his  hand  under  the  tnigh  of  his  lord,  as 
Eliezer  did  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.) ;  whence,  with  no 
great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  tiie  knees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  the  liege.^  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
accompanied  with  an  imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii,  9.  $5. 
Ruth  L  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes 
the  party  swearing  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were 
afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  altnough  it  was,  fVom  other 
sources,  sufficiently  well'  understood.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  *'  Let  God 
be  a  witness  ;^^  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  ^^As  surely  a* 
God  IveihJ*^  (Jer.  xlii.  5.  Ruth  iii,  13,  1  Sam.  xiv.  45,  xx« 
3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  pefson  who  uttered  the  oath 

«  SchuIzH  ArchieologfaHehndoa,  ea{>.  14.  de  PoBderibua  et  tkmtr»ctibttt,. 
pp.  130—12^ ;  Pareau,  Aotiouitas  Hebraioa,  part  iii.  §  2.  cap.  3.  de  PcBde'> 
ribus  et  ContracUbua,  pp.  322—325.  Bruning,  Antiquilates  HebrasD,  cap. 
2G  pp.  242—245,    Miehaellg'R  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—313, 

•  "  This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  our  own  times  and 
nation,  being  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  ParUament 
to  tlMwa  (liMeoters  who  are  styled  Seceders.  The  Solemn  Le«fu«  and 
Covenant,  fai  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  taken  in  this  torttL'*  Deaa  Woo4> 
house,  on  R«v.  x.  5. 

•  Paley's  Mor  and  FoUt  Philosophy,  Book  Ui.  cb.  16.  $  1, 
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himself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  exacted^ 
whether  hy  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it 
put  Uie  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put, 
responded  by  saying,  Amen^  Amen,  sold  it  he:  or  gave  his 
response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such  as  ^  wrtK, 
Thou  hast  said  it.  (Num.  y,  19 — ^22.  1  Kings  xxii.  16. 
Deut.  xxvii.  1&— -26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
mereljr  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  I  adjure  you  by 
the  living  God  to  answer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  twt.  And 
the  person  sworn  accopdinxjrly  made  answer  to  the  point  in- 
quired of.  (Num.  V.  22.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  although  the  formulary  of  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently  Amen,  Am£n, 
yet  this  formulary  did^  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was 
an  appeal  to  God  TLev.  xix.  12.  Deut  vi.  13.\  the  taking 
of  a  talse  oath  was  aeemed  a  heinous  crime ;  ana  perjury,  ac- 
cordingly, was  forbidden  in  those  words,  Thou  shaU  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  that  is,  shalt  not  call 
God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood. 
(Exod.  XX.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xiii.  15.);  and  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (l-Sam. 
XXV.  26.  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11.)  A 
person  sometimes  swore  by  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the 
lift  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  26. 


2  Kings  ii.  2.  Judg.  vi.  13.  15.  1  Kings  iii.  17.  26. ;  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  m  Syria  to  this  day.*  In  some  instances, 
persons  adjured  others  oy  the  beasts  ^f  the  field  (Sol.  Song 
li.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.^ 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing by  the  aUar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
themselves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  by  saari' 
flees,  &c.  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in 
these  oaths,  ^ey  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small,  if 
any  obligation  ;^  and  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  our  Saviour 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decid^  terms^  against  such  arts 
of  deception.  (Matt  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16— 22.)  It  is  against 
oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  aerainst  an  oath  uttered 
in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon 
him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.) ;  and  since 
Paul  himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration. 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  re- 
ligiously observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.);  but  we  find, 
that,  in  later  times,  they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets 
of  penury.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  again  cele- 
brated for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  what  they  had  sworn 
to,  but  corruption  soon  increased  among  them :  they  revived 
the  old  forms,  ihe  words  without  the  meaning ;  and  acquired 
among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  perjurers.'* 
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LAWS  RESPECTING  STRANGERS,  AGED,  DEAF,  BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 
I.  Of  Stran£^er8,^-IL  Of  the  Agedy  JBlind,  and  Deaf-^IU,  Of  the  Poor. 


All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  bram^h 
of  political  economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens 
ana  to  ihe  poor :  and  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic regulations  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  a  divinely  inspired  legislator. 

I.  Strangers  are  freauently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, who  specifies  two  aifferent  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1. 
spavin  (ToscHasiM),  or  those  who  had  no  home,  whether 
they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and  2.  q^-u  (ocrim),  or 
those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no 
landed  property,  ihougn  they  might  have  purchased  houses. 
Towaras  both  of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  en- 
forced the  duties  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  reminding  ihe 
Israelites  that  they  had  once  been  strangers  in  Egypt  (Lev. 
xix.  33,  34.  Deut.  x.  19.  xxiii.  7.  xxiv.  18.)  Hence  be  or- 
dained the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the  Israelites,  as  for 
strangers.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — ^22.  Num.  ix.  14.  xv.  5.)  Stran- 
gers might  DO  naturalized,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  LoRO,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 9.)  The  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  were  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after 
the  third  generation.  Doeg  the  Ldomite  (ISam.  xxi.  8. 
Psal.  Iii.)  was  thus  naturalized  ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Idu- 
maea  by  the  Jews,  about  129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  and  Iduraaeans  became  one  people.  It  appears, 
also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  oeing 
incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
who  was  of  Canaanitisn  descent,  is  represented  as  being  a  fully 
naturalized  Israelite.  But  the  *^  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship."* 

*'In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Hebrew  state,  persons  who 
were  natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  to  fake  up  their  residence  among 

>  **By  your  life"  is  still  a  common  oeth  in  Syria  (Burekbardt*8  Travels 
in  Syria,  p.  40.X  but  the  most  common  oath  in  that  country  is,—'*  On  my 
head,"    (Jowett'sChristian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  2G0.)      * 

a  Consult  the  Koran,  Sura  Izxzt.  1--3.  uxw>.  KM-rdS.  Luxix.  1—4. 
jid.  1— 8l  Ac  2f     V  -u*  *         '^  . 

9  IfartlaUs  Epigrammat  XI.  9S.  ^ 

«  Alber,  Hermeneut  Vet  Test  pp.  210,  211.  Jahn'sArdMBologiaBiblica, 
translated  br  Mr.  Upham,  pp.  494,  495. 

•  MictmeWsOommentarxeBfVol.  ii.  pp.  233—230. 


the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. At  a  later  period,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  religious 
edifices,  which  were  erected  by  those  princes ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  such  passages  as  these : — And  Solomon  numbered 
all  the  strangers  ihat  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  num^ 
bering  wherewith  David  his  father  had  numbered  them  ;  and 
they  were  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thou-' 
sand  and  six  hundred;  and  he  tit  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be 
hewers  in  the  mountain,  (2  Chron.  ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such  laborious 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war ;  and  who,  according  to 
the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period, 
could  be  justlv  employed  in  any  offices,  however  low 
and  however  laborious,  which  the  conqueror  thought  proper 
to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangcrfi  from  a 
foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  which 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  demanded  in  their 
behalf  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
understanding  by  the  word  neighbour,  their  friends  merely, 
and  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  their  benevolence 
by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded  in  this  case  their 
interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those 
passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph."* 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone 
give  rank,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  amval 
of  OLD  AGE,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic 
statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before  the  hoary  hefid  thou  shalt  stand 
up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged),  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart :  for 
no  man  has  any  desire  to*  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  he  was  before ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
old  age  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man 
very  sensibly.  Nor  does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the 
DEAF  and  the  blind,  in  Lev.  xix.  14.,  which  prohibits  le 

•  Jahn's  ArchBologia  ffibUca,  by  Upham,  p.  197. 
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yiWngr  the  one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  18.  a  curse  is  denounced  against  him 
who  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  cir- 
cumstances haa  reduced  to  poverty,  various  humane  regula- 
tions were  made :  for  though  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes 
relative  to  the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any 
Israelites  from  being  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  indulges  the 
hope  that  there  would  actually  lie  no  poor.  On  the  contrary 
he  expressly  says  (Deut.  xv.  11.),  the  Poor  »haU  never  cease 
out  of  thy  umd;  and  he  enjoins  ^  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in 
their  land.  He  exhorts  the  (^ulent  to  assist  a  decayed  ^ra- 
elite  with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbati- 
cal year  drew  nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7 — lO.') ;  and  no  pledge  was 
to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money  tnat  served  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  13,  13.),  or  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During  harvest, 
the  owner  of  a  field  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  com 
that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  after-growth :  and  the  scat- 
terecfears,  or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally 
belonged  to  the  poor.  After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the 
olives  that  still  hung  on  them :  so  that  the  fmit,  which  did 
not  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10.  Deut  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.  Ruth  ii.  2— 
19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  tiie  sabbatical  year,  in 
the  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  plea- 
sure, haying  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Another  important  privilege  enjoyed  by  tiie  poor  was,  what 
were  called  second  tenths  and  second  firstiings.  ^*  Besides  tiie 
tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to 
set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and  garden  produce ;  and 
in  like  manner,  of  their  cattie,  a  second  set  of  offerings,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  hi^  fes- 
tivals."   Of  these  thauK  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces 


were  consumed  on  the  altar :  the  remainder,  after  deducting 
the  priest^s  portion,  was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  feasts, 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  ^^  When  any  part  of  these  tenths 
remained,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  to  the  altar 
or  to  consume  as  onerings,  they  were  obligea  every  three 
years  to  make  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the  amount,  land, 
without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in 
benevolent  entertainments  in  their  native  cities.^  (Deut. 
xii.  5—12.   17—19.   xiv.  22—29.   xvi.  10,  11.   xxvi.  12, 

130» 

But  though  Moses  has  made  such  abundant  provision  for 
the  poor,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing 
respecting  beggars.  The  earliest  r^ntion  of  beggars  occurs 
in  Psal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  read 
of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  by  the  way  sides,  and  also  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple.  (Mark  x.  46.  Luke  xvi.  20, 21.  Acts  iii.  2.)* 
But  **  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  existed  m 
the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg' 

fars,  who  piesent  their  supplications  for  alm&  from  door  to 
oor,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trumpet  or 
hom,*which  prevails  among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monas- 
tics, Kakndar  or  Karendtu^  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt  vi.  2. ;  where  the  vei^ 
o-atMrmKi  which  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that 
would  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  wora  in  the  Hiphll 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  voca- 
tion of  mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ; 
they  do  not  appNeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms-giving  spirit, 
but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.  (Job  xxii.  7.  xxxi. 
16.  Prov.  iu.  27,  28.)"» 
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SECTION  L 


ON  THE   MIUTARY   DISCIPLINE   OF  THE   JEWS. 

I.  The  earliett  Wars,  predatory  Excursions, — ^11.  Character  of  the  Wars  of  the  Israelites. — TAeir  Levies  htno  raised^--' 
Mosaic  Statutes  concerning-  the  Israelitith  Soldiera. — ^m.  Divisions,  and  Officert  of  the  Jevfith  ^rmiet  f'—Tohich  roere 
sometimet  conducted  by  the  Kings  in  Person. — Military  Chariots, — ^IV.  Encampments. — Y.  Military  Schools  and  Trcuning4 — 
VL  Defensive  .^rms.—YU.  Offensive  w«rm*.— -VIII.  FortiJ!cations.—lX.  Mode  of  declaring  War.-^X.  Military  Tactics.-^ 
Order  of  Battle, — Treatment  of  the  Slain,  of  captured  Citiet,  and  of  Captivet. — ^XI.  Triumphant  Reception  of  the  Con- 
querors.— Xn.  Dittribution  of  the  SpoiL-^Military  Honours  conferred  on  eminent  Warriors.-^^  military  Order  established 
by  David. — Xm.  Trophiet. 


I.  There  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they 
possessed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their 
weaker  neighbours,  ouch  was  the  origin  of  the  Kingdom 
founded  by  the  plunderer  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  whose 
name  signifies  a  rebel;  and  ii  was  most  probably  given  him, 
from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and 
supporting  by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind 
continued  to  increase,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally 
arise,  and,  spreading  from  individuals  to  families,  tribes  and 
nations,  produced  wars.  Of  the  military  affairs  of  those 
times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  m  the  Scriptures. 
TTiese  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of  the  modem  Waha- 
bees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  tra- 
veUers.  The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kins- 
man Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  trained  ser- 
vants, three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number ;  and  coming 
against  the  enemy  by  night,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 


t  Michaeli8*s  Ck)mmentariei,  toI.  ii.  pp.  254—259. 
s  Jahn's  Archaeologia,  by  Upham,  p.  196. 
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discomfited  them.  (Gren.  xiv.  14 — 16.)  The  other  patriarchs 
also  armed  their  servants  and  depenaants,  when  a  conflict 
was  exoected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xxxiii.  1.)^ 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being 
a  military  people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy),'  yet  ancienUy  they  were 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices 
concerning  their  discipline  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  are  tew  ^md  brief. 

The  wars  in  which  th j  Israelites  were  engaged,  were-of 
two  kinds,  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine 

«  This  section  is  chiefly  translated  from  CaUnet's  Dissertattcm  nirla 
Milice  dea  anclens  Hebreux,  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ConuiMii- 
taire  Litt^rale  sur  la  Bible,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  pp.  205—^10.  of  bis  DiSMiti^ 
tions  qui  peuvent  servir  do  Prolegom^nes  de  I'Ecilture ;  which,  In  ths 
judgment  of  the  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier  Folard,  discusses  the 
military  aflfairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accuracy  and  knowlecke,  m 
to  leave  scarcelv  any  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  dn  the  BuUtary 
Tactics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  635.  of  the  folio  Enc lid)  translatioii 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary.)  The  Dissertation  of  the  ChevSier  Folard  has 
also  been  consulted ;  tof  ether  with  Alberts  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  L 
pp.  23&-2i7. ;  Schulzii  Archeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  132-146. ;  Jahn,  Arch»- 
ologia  Biblica,  H  966-^296. ;  Ackermann.  Archsolotia  BibUca,  $$260-988. ; 
Home*s  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol  ii.  pp.  aOB~316. ;  BnmiQf ,  Aniiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
74-01. ;  Garpsovii  Antigoitates  Gentis  BebrcA,  pp.  666--«n. 

•  See  Lev.  zzvi.  36.  VevA.  zzvUi.  K,  66. 
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command,  or  such  as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by 
the  prince  for  revengingr  some  national  affronts,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  first  sort  were  those  un- 
dertaken against  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God 
had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites, 
the  Canaanites  ([strictly  so  called),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hi- 
vites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girgashites.  lliese  the  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  place.  (Deut.  viL  1,2.  andxx.  16, 17.)  There  were 
indeed  other  nations  who  inhabited  this  countir  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gren.  xv.  19,  20.  But  these 
had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  these 
seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered ;  for,  being 
guilty  of  gross  idolatries  and  other  detestable  vices  of  all 
kinds,  God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  'Hiese  wars,  thus  undertaken  by  tne  com- 
mand of  God,  were  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord^  of  which  a 
particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  un- 
dertaken upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  nations  invaded  their  country, 
and  such  as  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  wliose 
king  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  insulting  his  ambas- 
sadors,— ^there  were  certain  rules  established  by  God,  which 
were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  and 
carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  td  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to 
become  tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they  reius^,  all  the 
males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if 
the  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but  the  women  and  little  ones  were 
to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the  other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  xx.  lO—- 
15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  thev  were  not  to  commit 
unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,. to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare 
the  fruit  trees,  as  bem^  necessary  to  support  the  lives  ot  the 
inhabitants  in  future  tunes,  when  the  little  rancour,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should  be  re- 
moved and  done  away.  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear 
to  have  been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  ana  this  base  temper 
soon  appeared  upon  the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 
before  tne  Israelites  passea  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made 
them  murmur  so  much  against  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11, 
12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cowardice  more  evident, 
than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of^  the  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  "by  God. 
(Num.  xiv.  1—6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who 
was  well  ac(juainted  with  their  disposition,  says,  that  they  got 
not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  own  sword^  neither  did  their 
own  arm  save  tnem,  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the 
iieht  of  thy  countenance,  because  ihott  hadst  a  favour  unto 
tSem,  (Psal.  xliv.  3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  Uie  men, 
from  twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when 
they  might  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  lia- 
ble to  military  service,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted. 
(Num.  i.  3.  22.  2  Sam.  xxiii.20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the 
militia  in  some  countries,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Le- 
banon at  this  day,'  thev  were  always  ready  to  assemble  at 
the  shortest  notice.  If^  the  occasion  were  extremely  urgent, 
affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to 
war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus 
Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.)  :  in  the  war  with  the  Midi- 
anites,  one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe 


»  A  recent  learned  traTcHer  in  the  Iloly  Land,  describinjr  the  present 
state  of  Moont  Lebanon,  says,  that,  "of  the  peasants,  great  nambers 
carry  arms.  In  fact,  ercry  young  man  may  in  tome  sense  be  called  a 
soldier,  and  would  in  case  oi  need  muster  as  such :  the  gun  which  serves 
him  for  field-sport  and  sustenaince  is  readv  for  the  call  of  war ;  and  his 
iiiscipline  conswts  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habits  of  a  mountaineer."  Rev. 
W.  Juweu'3  Christian  Kcsearchesln  Syria,  p.  74.  (London.  1825.  8vo.) 


mode  of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of 
choosing  the  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  all  ttie  citizens  of  the  military  age 
(seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {deleetum  habebant), 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  when 
it  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should 
be  called.  Tne  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be 
cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obtiged  to  answer 
to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On  certain  occasions, 
aome  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.*  To  the 
above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  many  are  calSd^  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx. 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  choice 
was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation 
of  those  vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  by  the 
Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days'  respite  given  them  to  send 
messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after  which,  if  no  relief 
came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and  have 
their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seems, 
they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  Saul 
was  informed  of  it,  he,  by  ^  symbolical  representation  of  cut- 
ting a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sending  them  all  over 
Israel,  signified  what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  as 
did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  we  find  that  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  md 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine, 
it  is  said,  that  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  8.),  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin's  refusing  to  deliver 
up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  tog^ther  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  pro- 
viding of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to 
these  sudden  levies ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  their  armies  consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every 
one  served  at  their  own  expense,  and  ordinarily  carried  their 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  ,  And  thus  we 
find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to  his 
other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
17.),  which  gave  David  an  opportunity  ot  engaging  Goliath ; 
andfthis  was  the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days 
wera ordinarily  but  of  a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  large  body  could  subsist  long  upon  such  provisions 
as  every  one  carried  along  with  him.  After  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, their  armies  became  vastly  numerous :  we  read  that 
Abijah  king  of  Judsdi  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had 
double  that  number  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is  said  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver. 
17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  ov  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
with  a  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2  Cnron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  in  his  fortified 
places.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the 
Israelitish  soldiers,  which  are  characterized  by  equal  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
noticed  above,  we  may  remark  that  the  following  classes 
of  persons  were  wholly  exempted  from  military  service 
(Deut  XX.  5 — 8.  xxiv.  5.)  ;  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  was  to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  an- 
otfier  man  dedicate  it.  From  the  title  of  Psal.  xxx, — A  Psafm 
or  Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  David, — it  was  evi- 
dently a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jeho- 
vah, with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who 
had  BOt  yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken 
her  home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  consi- 
derable time  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  be- 
trothing of  the  parties  ana  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  had  made  proper  preparations,  uie 

«  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  AntiquiUes,  pp.  362,  363.  fifth  edit. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  maniage.    The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 

Uie  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  Tin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slain)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  dieting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tiojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty^ 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted'; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  wfiosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3^^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  >estaolished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  at.the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  oflfered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
uTcIiers  ^nd  slingcrs,^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wmch  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  w^e  nnd  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20., 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wins,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  onKsx  Vj? 
(al  ts^botam)  by  their  armies  or  hosts^  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D^tpcn-j  (ve-cHflMusHiMj,  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod,  xiii.  18.)  is  rendered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac]i  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regri- 
ments  with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

»  Iliad,  lib.  li.  700—702. 

«  MlchaeliB'a  Commentaries,  vol  III.  pp.  34—37. 

*  CNn  this  aubnect  the  reader  may  consult  the  Disaertationa  of  Ikeniua, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat.  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Obaervadohea 
Philolo«ncse,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Michaelis'a  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §232: 

«  It  la  from  this  circunwtance  "that  the  DirineBeIng  calls  himself  the 
LoBO  OP  HosTB,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wisdohi,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  might. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  Ood  is  so  frequently  stvled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lobo  did  bring  the  children  qf  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xii.  ol. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  prooably  chose 
the  heads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  ^m  the  king  in  the 

same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  U.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  firgt  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general^  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord^s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  inflnenc&in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  oeen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  Wouldat  thou  be  spoken  f or  to  the  king^ 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host?  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot, "like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  Uiou- 
sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, f  2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour* 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril,  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.*  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  ternble 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh^  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  To  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (iudg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  alio  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul^s  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  young  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
n  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (ISam.  rvii.  6.  and 
46.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  ctcton,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  wan  vilely  cast  away.  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.)»  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  peers  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  slueld.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
*•  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments,  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
tonfidence^  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/cma/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  aright  the  ar- 
rows fJer.  iclvi.  4.  and  li.  11.) ,  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielcls  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  rcaainess.  Qlsa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defens]|[e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  'their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  JDavid 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  aiyn  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  ^the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  t/AmSut, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  ttieir  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to^  account  for  Goliath's'  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vil.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

»  In  like  manner,  Aiax  gave  hla  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high- 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  vii.  305.)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  28am.  xvUI.  U. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  "With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  (Gen,  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.),  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Tudg.iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  oolomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  iyto  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — TTiou  art  my  oattle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  ana  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  tiie  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  rvory  (romach),  and 
n^jn  (cHflNiTH),   are  variously  rendered   in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head." 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.) ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  lefc-handed,  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.) ;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  riofht. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  ofgreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thi^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  by  whose  bows  andf  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.);  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  bow  of  war,  or  tne  battler-bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Dent,  xxviii.  62.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.) ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (3  Chron.  xiv.  7 

»  See  p.  87.  supra^  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  afler 
his  marriage,  llie  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
tlie  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  Tin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slam)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chase heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  dieting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tiojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  fkirtV' 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  wftosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  ZTS'^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  atjthe  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
»on  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)    David  had  a  dis- 


tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  conceming.the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  nave 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
arcliers  7\iiK stingers,^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Cnron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wmch  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  Avell  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.^ 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wins,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  CDnH3X  i^ 
(al  TseBOTflM)  by  their  armies  or  hosts^  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D^tpcn-j  (vc-cHflMusHiMj,  wWch  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod,  xiii.  18.)  is  rendered  harmssed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac)i  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14.J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  officers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  I  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9.  II.  13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  Sui,  (Exod.  xviiL  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civU  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

t  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  700—702. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  pp.  34—37. 

*  On  this  subnect  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Lug.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observadones 
Philolojricee,  part  ii.  pp.  U — 44-,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §232. 

«  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the 
Lord  op  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
Ms  wisdotu,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  miaht. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  freauently  stvled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lobo  did  bring  the  children  qf  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xU.  ol- 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoierim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  probably  chose 
the  heads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  I. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequentlj  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  op  the  Lord^s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  jgovemment 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joan  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  undeir 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisingr  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  Been  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kin<]mess, 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVouldst  thou  he  spoken  for  to  the  king^ 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host"?  (2 Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  Ae  Is- 
raelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  haa  four  Uiou- 
sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. r2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arraved  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour* 
hearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Us  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egjrptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  temble 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  tiie  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  70  ^he  Canaanites,  ^hom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  oi  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (iudg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  alio  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
he  PhilisUnes,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  young;  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
fl  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Croliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
46.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  adon^  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mishiy  was  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  or  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  peers  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
*•  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments,  Samt  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
tonfidence^  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/cnw/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  3i>.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  aright  the  ar- 
rows rjer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shields  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  oeing  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  rcaainess.  Qlsa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defens]|[e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  "their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  girding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieflain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of'the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  tfjonSioL, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  tiieir  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to^  account  for  Goliath's'  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vii.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

>  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high* 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  Til.  3(».)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  zriit.  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  "With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  TGen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.\  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  tjvo  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  rnouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — Thou  art  my  oaitU-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms :  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  ana  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  man  (iwMacH),  and 
n>3n  (chonith),   are  variously  rendered   in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  ID.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16. J ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  lefirhanded,  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  ofgreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
th^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  by  whose  bows  andf  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  us^  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  trom  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.);  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  Bow  of  war,  or  the  battle-bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (3  Chron.  xiv.  7 

*  See  p.  87.  suproj  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  fin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slam)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  Rioting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  a^nst 
the  Midianites.  Ten  Uiousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty' 
two  thousand^  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  wfiosoever  was  fearful  arid  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3Jj^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  Bstanlished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  array  was  entirely  disbanded  at^the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  ^nd  slingers,^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wiilch  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 


1  Sam.  XI 

than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wins,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
depai-ted  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  onKsx  ^y 
(al  ts^botam)  by  their  armies  or  hosts^  (Exod.  xii.  61.),  and 
o^pcn-]  (vc-cHflMusHiM),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod,  xiii.  18.)  is  renaered  hamtssed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  five  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac)i  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &;c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
i^ands  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Dent.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

»  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  700—702. 

«  MIchaelis'a  Commentaries,  vol.  ili.  pp.  34—37. 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat.  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observationes 
Philolo^cae,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §  SS2: 

«  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine.  Being  calls  himself  the 
LoBO  OP  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
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ofilcerS  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  pronably  chose 
the  lieads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  ofiicer. 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  op  the  Lord^s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  ffovemment 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisingr  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  inaeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suflfered  him  to  live  afker  ihe  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  oeen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness^ 
ordered  his  servant  Grehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVbuldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king^ 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  HostI  (2  ICings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  die  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raeiitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)     Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 


mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.^  king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other  expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  uiou- 
"  '  '      •       ■'  .!-*•.        .    .  7.  1-  1     sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 

men. {2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour^ 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Eg3rptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  terrible 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  To  I'he  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  Uie 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 


Ejrypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  gui 
l)is  wisdofn,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  micnt. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  ao  freqnenUy  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  HosU :  for  the  Lobd  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel 
out  uf  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xii.  61. 


•  They  were  also  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as . 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  young"  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
n  Sam.  xiv.  1 .)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  ctdon^  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  oi 
the  royal  poors  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
**  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
tonjidence^  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  Jess  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  e/cma/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  oright  the  ar- 
rows rjer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shields  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.  Qlsa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensq^e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  'their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arni  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rdingto  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  40» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  ~the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  i/uTroStHy 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vii.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

*  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high- 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  vtl  3(».)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xriii.  U. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  "With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.\  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thi^h.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  cJolomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  tjvo  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  nwuth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.) ;  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — Thou  art  my  'oattle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms:  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  ana  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  ^e  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  nnn  (romoch),  and 
mjn  (cHaNiTH),  are  variously  rendered  in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.) ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  lefi-handedi  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.;;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  oigreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
th^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  m 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  anows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  andf  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  I.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.);  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  iowofwar,  or  tne  battle-bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (3  Chron.  xiv.  7 

»  See  p.  87.  Bupra^  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  , 

4.  Every  newlv  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage,  llie  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  fin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slain)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  Rioting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
fcurU  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claiined. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon^s  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty' 
two  thousand^  of  which  number  his  army  oriffinally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  wJvosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3.J^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  Bstanlished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  atjhe  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  beinff 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
»on  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)    David  had  a  dis- 


tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  coiiceming  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  nave 
been  oflfered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  una  stingers,^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently ,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wiilch  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Of  FiCKRS  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.^ 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.^ 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  kff,  and  right  win^,  which 
obtains  in  the  modem  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  orwsx  hy 
(al  TseBOTflM)  by  their  armies  or  hosts^  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
o^pcrrj  (vc-cHflMusHiM),  which  word  in  our  English  bibles 
(Exod.  xiu.  18. J  is  renaered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac]i  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(iSam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commander!  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.)i  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

»  Iliad,  lib.  U.  700—702. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  lit.  pp.  34—37. 

s  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observationes 
Philolofricse,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §232. 

«  It  Is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine. Being  calls  himself  the 
LoBO  OP  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  ffuided  by 
his  vrisdotu,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  ms  might. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  Ood  is  so  frequently  stvled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  qf  Israel 
oat  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xU.  51. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealoststs  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  prooably  chose 
the  heads  of  families ;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  !• 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam* 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sasb.  (2  Sam, 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almiffhty  himself,  who  is  so  frequentlj  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  march^  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  op  the  Lord^s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joan  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  undeir 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisingr  a  rebellion  a^nst  his  faUier. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authonty  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffisred  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  inflnenca  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  oeen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Grehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVbuldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host"?  (2 I^ngs  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
rael itish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  thou- 
sand stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. (2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech,  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  kin^  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour' 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  las  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.'  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  terrible 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  Ae  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.):  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  70  The  Canaanites,  \v'hom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  also  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  younff  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsianah,  or  mreat  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  ctdon^  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  out  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  wan  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  .beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  peers  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  deatii.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
*•  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
ionfidence^  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/cma/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  origbt  the  ar- 
rows rjer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.) ,  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielas  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield^  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  rcaainess.  Qlsa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defens]|[e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  ffird  'their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  J)avid 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxu.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of^the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  t/uTroSkt, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's'  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vii.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

>  In  like  manner,  Aiax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high* 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  vii.  306.)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xriii.  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  "With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  f  Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27. J,  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thi^h.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  oolomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  tjvo  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah  : — Thou  art  my  oattle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  ^e  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  nnn  (iwMacH),  and 
n>3n  (cHflNiTH),  are  variously  rendered  in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.^ 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.)  ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  leftrhanded,  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  {\  Chron.  xii.  2.) ;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  ofgreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
th^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  m 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  tiie  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow'(^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  andf  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  %nd  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bouts  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  born  of  war,  or  tne  battler-bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.) ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7 

»  See  p.  87.  supra^  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage,  llie  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
tlie  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  Uiat,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  Tin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slam)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  M idianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirtv' 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted'; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  37\^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  ^estaolished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  array  was  entirely  disbanded  atjhe  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reigri  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
Jonathan's  gnard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)     David  had  a  dis- 
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tinct  guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  ?ina  stingers,^  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wmch  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 
III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  w^e  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.^ 


than  the  division  into  the  centre,  leff^  and  right  win^,  which 
obtains  in  the  modem  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  oniox  Vj? 
(al  ts^botam)  by  their  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D^pRn-j  (ve-cHflMusHiM),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod,  xiii.  18. J  is  renaered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
01/  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac)i  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  mlers  of  ^ousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Dent.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

t  Iliad,  Ub.  ii.  700—702. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  ill.  pp.  34—37. 

s  On  this  subject  Uie  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  CrethI  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observationes 
Philolo^cse,  part  U.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Biichaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §232! 

«  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the 
LoBO  OP  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Ejcypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wisdofn,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  ms  might. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  Ood  is  so  frequently  stvlea  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lord  did  bring  the  ekildren  qf  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xU.  61. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealoststs  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  pronably  chose 
the  heads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  tiiat  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  op  the  Lord'^s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  tbe  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  ffovemment 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisingr  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearlf  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereimi.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commanaer-in-chief ;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  tbe  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  oeen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Grehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  Wouldst  thou  he  spoken  for  to  the  kingy 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host"?  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)     Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 


The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20./  king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other   expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  haa  four  mou- 


sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, f  2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arraved  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  King  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerus^em.  (2  Uhron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour* 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Us  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  ternole 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  70  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  oi  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  ^e 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabltants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  kin^  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  alio  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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[Part  H.  Chap.  IX 


A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as . 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  younff  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
46.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  cidon,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the, beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  ?.)♦  they  fled  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poet^s  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considerea  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  "With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
*•  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
tonfidencey  their  confession  of  faith,  which  haih  great  recom- 
pense of  reward,  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/cma/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  3i>.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  oright  the  ar- 
rows  f  Jer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shields  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  reaainess.  (^Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defens]|[e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  ffird  'their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was,  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  40» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of^the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  i/jcmSiet, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  tiieir  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's'  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vil.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

»  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high* 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  vii.  3(».)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xriii.  U. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  oflfence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  "With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  TGen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27. J,  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dacrger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  cJolomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  tjvo  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — Thou  art  my  "oaitle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  ivith  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  tiie  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  odt  (romoch),  and 
n>3n  (cHflNiTH),   are  variously  rendered   in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  10.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  Doth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  tJie  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.^ 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hmr'^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.) ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  lefirhandedf  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  righl-hand 
and  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.) ;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  oigTeat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thi^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  anows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  tiie  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow'(^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  tiey  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  andf  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  ^ns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  trom  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  I.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  sigrnifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  boxnofwar,  or  the  battle-bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7 

*  See  p.  87.  9upra,  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newlv  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
tlie  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  Hn  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slain)  who  haa  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tiojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty- 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with liis  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3?)^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  ^estanlished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  array  was  entirely  disbanded  atjhe  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  conceming.the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  ?ina  stingers  J  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  which  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  w^ell  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.^ 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.  < 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  rigid  wing,  which 
obtains  in  ihe  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  CDnK3x  hv 
(al  TseEorraM)  by  their  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D^pcn-j  (ve-cHflMusHiM),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod,  xiii.  18. J  is  renaered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eaqji  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  tne  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreids,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &;c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probahiy 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

1  Iliad,  Ub.  ii.  700—702. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  34—37. 

>  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observationes 
Philolo<ricse,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §232. 

«  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine. Being  calls  himself  the 
LoBO  OF  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wisdofn,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  ms  mifht. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  re^on,  why  Ood  is  so  frequently  stvled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Ixad  did  bring  the  children  qf  Itrael 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xii.  61. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  in  our  version),  who  prooably  chose 
the  heads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  receiyed  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam* 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  fir^t  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  jgovemment 
as  settled  by  God  himself :  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisins:  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  inaeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influenc^in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  neen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVbuldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  Icings 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host  1  (2  IGngs  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  Ae  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raeiitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  haa  four  Uiou- 
sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. r2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusdem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour' 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
ana  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egjrptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  ternble 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  To  The  Canaanites,  ^hom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (iudg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  also  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as. 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21. \  and  Jona- 
than had  a  younff  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (fSam.  xvii.  6.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  cidon,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  out  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the, beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  tlie 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  peers  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considerea  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  deaUi.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
**  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments,  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
tonfidence^  their  confession  of  faith,  which  haih  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/cma/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  aright  the  ar- 
rows rjer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielas  as  "were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield^  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.  (^Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defens]|[e  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  'their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  nence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  XX.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  40* 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of 'the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  ifATroSnty 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vil.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

*  In  like  manner,  Aiax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high- 
Mt  respect    (Iliad,  vti.  306.)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sain,  xriii.  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  TGen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27. J,  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  tjvo  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  rnouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — TTiou  art  my  oattle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations^  and  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider,  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  odt  (romach),  and 
n>jn  (cHflNiTH),  are  variously  rendered   in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected bv  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon ;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.)  ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  left-handed*  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.) ;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  riofht. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  oigTeat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
th^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  is  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  m 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  anows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  by  whose  bows  ana  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bouts  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  I.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.);  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  sigrnifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  iowofwar,  or  tne  battle^bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

yill.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (3  Chron.  xiv.  7 

»  See  p.  87.  supra^  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated.  ^ 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
tlie  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  Tin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  bemg 
slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chase heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  ^ictincr,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

6.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted  i  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Mldianites.  Ten  Uiousand  only  remained  out  of  mirty- 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with liis  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3^^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  Bstaolished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  array  was  entirely  disbanded  atjthe  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  conceming.the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  tina  stingers  J  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wmch  Jehostiaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.  ^ 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wine,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  oniox  ^y 
(al  ts^^botam)  by  their  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D^pcrrj  (ve-cHflMusHiM),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  18. J  is  renaered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rank.  It  is  prohahle,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  eac)i  otner  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  tne  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14.J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  ofi&cers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11. 13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &;c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

»  Iliad,  lib.  U.  700—702. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34—37. 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Luc.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Observationes 
Philolo^cse,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 44.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  §23^ 

«  It  Is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine. Being  calls  himself  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  ffuided  by 
his  wisdofn,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  nis  miaht. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  Ood  is  so  freauentlj  stvled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  /or  the  Loud  did  bring  the  ekildren  qf  lartul 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armiee."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xU.  61. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Snoterim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  prooably  chose 
the  lieads  of  families;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  !• 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,^was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  undeir 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raisins^  a  rebellion  against  his  faUier. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  neen  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVbuldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host?  (2 Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  haa  four  9iou- 
sand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. (2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  Tney  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour-- 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egjrptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  temble 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv,.  7.):  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  70  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  oi  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (iudg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

•  They  were  alio  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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riots,  resenring  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  enedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.  y{2  Mace.  xiii.  2.)  These  chariots  were  generally 
placed  on  the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight 
line,  parallel  sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were 
with  four,  others  with  two  wheels  only :  these  were  driven 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  never  failed  to  put  into  dis- 
order, when  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  une.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless :  first,  by  opening 
a  passaffe  for  them  through  the  battalions ;  secondly,  by  kilf 
ing  the  liorses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced :  in  which 
case  they  were  of  the  neatest  disservice  to  those  who  em- 
ployed them,  because  Uiey  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but, 
further,  broke  the  closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the 
force  of  the  onset.  The  infantiy  were  divided  into  light" 
armed  troops^  and  into  spearmen,  (Gen.  xlix.  19.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
8.  15.  23.  2  Sam,  iii.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in 
the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos. 
vii.  1.)  The  light-armed  troops  of  infantry  were  furnished 
with  a  sling  ana  iavelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and 
also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler:  they  fought  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  (1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34.  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
The  liffhtparmed  troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning the  order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.    During  their  sojourning 


in  the  wilderness,  the  form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  Num.  ii.,  appeare  to  have  been  quadrangu- 
lar, having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side,  under  one  genen 
ral  standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which  stood  in 
the  centre.  Between  thes6  four  great  camps  and  the  taber- 
nacle were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  or  the  priests  and 
Levites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it;  the 
camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the 
ministering  priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was. 
From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tents,  under  which  they 
lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  in  use 
in  the  East  Every  family  and  household  had  their  particu- 
lar ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  asser^  that  the  standard  of  Judah 
was  a  lion;  that  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man;  that  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox ;  that  of  Dan,  an  eaele  with  a  serpent  in  his 
talons  :*  but  for  these  assertions  were  is  no  foundation. 
They  are  probs^ly  derived  from  the  patriarch's  prophetic 
blessing;  of^his  children,  related  in  Gren.  xlix.  It  is  fair  more 
likely,  that  tiiie- names  of  the  several  tribes  were  embroidered 
in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  foUowinflr 
diagram,  after  Ainsworth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,^  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order 
of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw 
Israel  (Aiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes')  the  follow- 
ing exclamation : — '*  How  goodly  are  thy  tents^  0  Jacobs  and 
thy  tabemaeks,  0  Israel/  £  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
as  gardens  by  the  river'* s  side^  as  the  trees  of  Upn^nloes  which 
the  Lord  hath  planted^  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters, 
(Num.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  ihe  wilderness, 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  10 — 15.,  for  guarding  against  the  vice  andun- 
cleanliness  that  might  otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so 
large  a  body  of  people,  forming  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
three  millions.  The  following  was  the  order  of  their  march, 
which  is  not  much  unlike  that  m  which  the  caravans  or  assem- 
blages of  oriented  travellers  still  continue  to  move: — ^When 
they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon 
the  firet  alarm  the  standard  of  Juaah  being  raised,  the  three 
tribes  which  belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle 
being  taken  down,  which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites, 
the  Gerahonites  and  the  Merarites  (two  families  of  that  or- 


der), attended  the  wagons  with  the  boards,  staves,  &c.  When 
these  were  on  their  march  a  second  alarm  was  sounded, 
upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  advanced  with 
the  three  tribes  under  it.  After  them  followed  the  Kohath- 
ites  (the  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary, 
that  IS,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belong- 
ing ;  and  because  this  was  less  cumbersome  tiian  the  bosur£, 
piUars,  and  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it 
was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carriea  on 
their  shouldere.    Next  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim's 

>  Lamy  de  Tabernacala  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Carpzov  has  given  at  length  the 
rabbinical  deacriptions  of  the  Israelitiah  atandarda.  Antiq.  Hebr.  Oentia. 
pp.  667,  66& 

•  In  their  CommeDtariea,  on  Nom.  ii.  Roberts's  Calais  Bibliorum,  p. 
24.  foUo  edit  *^ 
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camp  with  the  trihes  belonging  to  it :  and  last  of  all  the  other 
three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the  rear ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was 
done  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
chiefly  employed  in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices 
properly  belonging  to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  ver- 
sion {Saul  l(m  in  the  trench,  and  the  peopU  pitched  roundabout 
^'f»),  it  has  been  iinagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified 
camp.  The  proper  rendering  is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  hag- 
gage,  with  his  spear  stuck  at  his  head  (v.  7.)*  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  usual  among  the  Persians,^  and  suso  among  the 
Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  bemg  in  the  centre  of  the 
Arabs  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.'  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  ni^ht,  when 
he  was  with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people 
|[2Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it  probably  means  tnat  he  did  not  loage 
m  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a 
king,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  avoia  any  surprise 
from  his  enemies.' 

V.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during 
their  military  service :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  respective  republics.^  The  Cherelhites  and  Peleth- 
ites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is 
however  probable,  that  the  creat  military  officers  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings,  had  some  allowance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The  soldiers  were  paid 
out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  tneir 
valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  agamstthe  enemy;  consisting 
of  pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  Quality 
for  a  wife,  exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  tiigher 
rank  in  the  army,  &c.  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great 
profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Josh.  xv.  16.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.  J  In  the  agje  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armea  and  paid  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32.)  Afterwards, 
it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  should 
receive  pay.  TLuke  iii.  ,14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  apj)ears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially trom  Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or, 
in  modem  language,  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those 
exercises  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Swiftness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly 
valued  among  the  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for  attacking  and 
pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  the  beauty)  of  Israel;  the  force  of 
which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope, 
continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 

rmce  of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In 
Sam.  ii.  18.  we  are  told  that  Jsahelwasas  Ughi  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe ,- — a  mode  of  expression  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  epithet  of  lUtu  wuk  A^^iKXiut,  the  sunft'footed  Achilks, 
which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  Uke  hind's  feet  for  swiftness, 
and  teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  oow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  (Psal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who 
could  use  their  right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
(Judg.xx.  16.  lChron.xii.2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  The  men  of  war, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Grad,  who  came  to  David  when  persecuted 
by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  fit  for  the  battle, 
that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  Uke  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar 
military  habit :  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily 
wore,  would  have  impeded  meir  movements,  they  girt  it 
closely  around  them  when  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened 
it  on  their  retam.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 

t  Morier's  SecondJoumey  into  Persia,  pp.  115,  116. 

•  Captains  Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels  in  l^^t,  Ac  p.  395.  Pr.  Delia 
CeBa's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  fromTripolTm  Barbai7  to  the  Western 
Frontiers  of  Egypt,  p.  11. 

s  Harmer's  Observations,  vol  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 

*  Ltvy,  lib.  iv.  c.  69.    Bruning's  Antiquit  Greec.  p.  102. 
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brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  Scriptores  we 
read  ot  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows ;  the  helmet, 
greaves,  and  target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass, 
which  was  the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  < 
The  national  museums  of  most  countries  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every  man  provided  hb 
own  arms:  but  after  the  establisnment  of  the  monarchy, 
depdts  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the  men 
as  occasion  required.  f2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15.^ 

Of  the  Defenshte  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following 
were  the  most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet  pai^  (kobono),  for  covering  and  defending 
the  head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by 
Uzziah  for  his  vast  arm^  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  140 '  ^^^  ^^^K  he- 
fore  the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  afnd  of  the 
Philistine  champion  were  of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  5.) 
This  military  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  Libyans  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.)] 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet,  p>-)r  (shirion)  was 
another  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.)  were  accoutred 
wit]^  this  defence,  which,  in  our  authorizea  translation,  is 
variously  rendered  haiergeon,  coat  of  mail,  and  brigandine, 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.) 
Between  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour 
covered  both  the  back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  corslets  were  made  of  various  materials:  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woven  very  thick,  or  of  a 
kind  of  woollen  felt:  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail ; 
and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  oack  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of 
corslets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  of 
mail  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  corslet  of  scales,  that  is, 
composed  of  numerous  laminae  of  brass,  crossing  each  other. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  squamea  lorica,^  Similar 
corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in 
battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven 
very  close  ana  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  b(3y  during  the  battie. 
It  was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozieri  covered 
with  toush  hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid 
with  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  16, 17.  xiv.  26, 27.)  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  rus  {rsinnan)  great 
shield  or  buckler,  and  the  po  (mctg^n)  or  smaller  shield.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldseans,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians.  David,  wht  was  a  great  warrior, 
often  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to 
signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  ex- 
pected and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust. 
(Psal.  V.  12.)  And  when  he  says,  God  will  with  favour 
compass,  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,  he  seems  to  allude  to 
the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnah  T  which  is  the  word  he  uses) 
with  which  they  covered  and  detend^  their  whole  bodies. 
King  Solomon  caused  two  difierent  sorts  of  shields  to  be  made, 
viz.  the  tsinnah  (^which  answers  to  the  clypeus  of  the  Latins), 
such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  maginnim 
or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a 
much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these 
are  translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we 
find  their  formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7.)  One  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper 
duty  it  was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weapons,  with  which 
to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion.^ 

*  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  la  Milice  des  Anciens  He< 
breux,  has  coUected  numerous  examples  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and 
various  other  classic  writers,  in  whicn  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  men« 
tioned.    Dissertations,  tooL  i.  pp.  220—222. 

•  .£neid,  lib.  ix.  707. 

->  The  chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  which 
Goliath  covered  his  shoufders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  upon 
the  wood ;  similar  to  the  bucklers  which  Solomon  afterwards  enriched 
with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  z.  16, 17.),  and  which, 
having  been  carried  away  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  were  replaced  bv 
Rehoboam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  conclud- 
ing Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  woo<^ 
is,  that  if  it  had  been  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  had  been  of  a 
size  proporti(mable  to  his  body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  giant,  and  ■till 
more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been  able  to  support  its  weight 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as. 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  nret  went  to  court  was 
made  king  SauPs  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21  .\  and  Jona- 
than had  a  younff  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
n  Sam.  xiv.  1 .)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliatih  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (f  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
46.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  cicfon,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  out  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the.beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disg^ceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  Uiem;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poet^s  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away^  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
*•  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.  Alluding  to  tnese  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
ionfidence,  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  c/crmz/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  ar- 
rows (Jer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielas  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.  (^Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  "their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  ^rding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was.  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  40» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of^the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  f/uynSktf 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  sihce,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's'  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  vi*.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

>  In  like  manner,  Aiax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  bigh- 
Mtreipect    (Iliad,  vil.  305.)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xviii.  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  ofiisnce  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  fGen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.\  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  .it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Tudg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  t^o  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  niouth  of  the  sword  (Josh,  vi,  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modern 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
eangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — TJiou  art  my  Imttle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations j  and  with  thee 
will  /destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  ana  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  rvori  (wJKacu),  and 
n^3n  (cHaNiTH^,  are  variously  rendered  in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  10.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam,  xviii.  11.);  audit  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.  J;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  lefc-handed«  it  shoula  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  thev  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.) ;  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  ri^hi. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  oigreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thx^  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen,  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  is  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen,  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow'(^  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  ana  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  thd  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  ^d  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  trom  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel',  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  accotmt  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  Imos  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  Imos  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  born  of  war,  or  tne  batile^-bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

Vni.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Psdestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  II.)  ;  oi 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7 

*  See  p.  87.  aupra^  for  examples  of  this  castom. 
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xxyi.9.  Psal.xlviii.  13.)  These  towers  were  furnished  with 
machines,  from  whicb  me  besieged  could  discharge  arrows 
and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also  usual  to 
erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  country,  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  troublesome  neighbours,  ana  which  also  served 
as  occasional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg. 
viii,  9.  17.),  and  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9, 
10.),  appear  to  have  been  of  tms  description ;  and  similar 
towers  were  afterwards  erected  by  the  crusaders.*  When 
tibe  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  dug  trenches, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ramparts,  ouilt  forts 
against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also  set  the 
camp  agrainst  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about, 
(2  Sam.  XX.  15.  Lam.  ii.  8.  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  These  engines 
of  shot,  as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(vi.  6.),  in  all  probability,  resembled  m  some  measure  the 
balists  and  catapultae  among  the  Romans ;  which  were  used 
for  throwing  stones  and  arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead 
of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Further,  in  order  to  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants 01  the  country  together,  they  usS  to  set  up  beacons  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those  occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  offence  and  defence 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  very  badly  provided  with  military  weapons  :  for, 
after  the  Philistines  had  gained  many  considex^ble  advantages 
over  them,  and  in  effect  subdued  their  country,  they  took 
care  that  no  smith  should  be  left  throughout  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  prevent  them  from  making  swords  and  spears ;  so 
that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Fhilistines 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments  of 
husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19, 20.  22.)  Long  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  we  read  that  there  was  not  a  ahteld  or  spear  seen 
among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  (Judg.  v.  8.)  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tney  had  other  military  weapons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  and  took  all  the  crafts- 
men and  souths  with  him  to  Babylon,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in  no  condition 
to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  or  cast  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a 
dart  into  the  country  of  the  Persians.*  The  throwing  of  a 
dart  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  among  the  Romans.'  Some  such  custom  as  this 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern  people ;  and  to 
this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the  arrow 
shot  by  tne  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.)  :  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow 
was  shot  towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Israelites  by  the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be 
reconquered  and  restored  to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians ;  and  after 
their  example,  Saul,  when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to 
a  witch  to  know  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7.) :  they  also  had  recourse  to  divination  by  arrows, 
and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  victims.  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  mese  things  were  prohi- 
bited, formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the 
sacred  lot  (Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.^  After  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  the  kings,  as  tney  were  piously  or  impi- 
ously disposed,  consulted  the  prophets  of  tne  Lord,  or  tne 
false  prophets,  the  latter  of  whom  (as  it  was  their  interest) 
failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  succeed. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  ^—13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their  expedi- 
tions were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement, the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took 
loixl  that  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)  The  law  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  re- 
onire  that  no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  previous 
aeclaration,  and  without  a  previous  demand  of  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  complained  or.  Hepce,  in  the  voluntary  wars 
of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  ihsX  certain  conditions  of 
peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any 
place.  (Deut.  xx.  tO — ^20.)  There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war. 

1  Banner's  Observations,  vol  iiL  pp.  415-418.  425-423. 

•  JtMtin.  Hist  Philipp.  lib.  ii. 

*  Livjr,  lib.  i.  c  32.    Other  instances  from  the  Roman  history  may  be 
teen  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  362. 
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When  Jephthah  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or  ambassadors) 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying.  What  hast  thou  A 
do  with  me^  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  Jighi  in  my 
land?  (Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining 
that  the  Israelites  had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah, 
after  justifying  his  people  from  the  charge,  concluded  by  say- 
ing, The  lIoRD,  the  JuagCj  be  judge  this  day  between  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Jmmon  (27.) ;  after  which 
he  attacked  and  totally  discomnted  them.  Wnen  the  Philis- 
tines invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge  the 
injury  comnaitted  by  Samson  in  burning  their  com,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  TThy  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson, 
the  Philistines  withdrew  their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10,  &c.) 
After  the  detestable  crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites 
of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon  the  Levite's  concubine,  all  the 
assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  demand 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered  up,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  aeaih,  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel,  (Judg.  xx. 
12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war,  until  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  decla- 
ration of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  and  that  of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab, 
Ld  the  young  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us,  Jind  Joai 
said.  Let  them  arise  /  and  immediately  the  conflict  began  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  each  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  14, 15.)  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  advantages  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  Levites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash  king 
of  Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face, 
Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war ;  to  which  Amaziali  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings 
did  look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemesh,  where  the  king 
of  Judah  was  totally  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  m  a  yet 
more  insolent  manner.  Having  laid  sie^e  to  Samaria,  he 
sent  messengers,  saying.  Thy  silver  and  ihv  gold  is  mine  g 
thy  wives  cdso,  and  thy  children  are  mine,  Ai^ao,  who  felt  his 
weakness,  replied,  Jny  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy  sayings 
lam  thine  and  all  that  I  have,  T&n  Ben-Hadad,  more  inso- 
lent than  before,  rejoined.  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, JTiou  shall  deliver  me  thy  stiver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy 
wives,  and  thy  children  ;  yet  I  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee 
to-^morrow  a&mt  this  time,  and  tJiey  shall  search  thine  house^ 
and  the  houses  of  thv  servants,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away. 
These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab  and  his 
coimsel,  who  resolved  to  defencT themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4— 21.) 
When  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
chenaish  against  the  Assyrians,  was  desirous  of  crossing  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who  was  the  ally 
or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  opposed  his  passage 
with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing. What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come 
nS  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  1 
have  war,  for  Crod  commanded  me  to  make  ha^te.  Forbear  tliou 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not,  Josiah  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  oattle 
which  he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24.) 

X.  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish 
armies  were  drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information : 
but,  as  the  art  of  war  was  tnen  comparatively  imperfect, 
much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  multitude  of  combatants, — 
a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subseauently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews 
had  cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to 
the  chevalier  Folard  J,  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  with  a  aepth  equal  to  the  front,  and  with  livUe 
intervals  between  them.  But  this  order  was  not  always  ob- 
served. John  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabseus,  in  the  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus,  placed  his  horse  in  the 
centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings ;  to  which  success- 
ful stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace.  xvi.  7,  8. J  :  for  the  novelty  of  this 
order  of  battle  amazed  the  enemy^s  infantry,  and  confounded 
Cendebeus,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole 
of  John's  cavalry,  which  bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  Jews  broke  through  his  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight* 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  orthe 
covenant  was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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presence,  and  an  incitement  to  valiant  acliievements.  It 
was  taken  b^r  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  tiie  high-priest 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subsequently  restored.  In  like 
manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities  into  the  field  of 
battle  (1  Chron.  xlv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  and 
the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  tneir  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  ^2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Before  they  engaged 
in  battie,  the  law  ot  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  t)iow 
with  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  9.),  which  are  described 
by  Joeephus^  to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a 
pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at  the  bottom ;  no  more  than  two 
were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use,  but  more  were  after- 
wards made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were  increased. 
There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh.  vi. 
4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  the  conflict.  These  instruments  were 
blown  to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, and  pray  to  God  before  they  engaged ;  and  they  were 
sounded  with  a  particular  blast,  that  they  might  know  the 
meaninor  of  the  summons :  then  the  anointed  for  the  war, 

foing  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the  sol- 
iers  to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army 
before  they  marched  ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10,  11.  Judg.  xx.  10.)  Sometimes 
they  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns  (2  Chron.  xx.  21, 
5^.}  ;  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets.     (Num.  x.  9.    Judg.  vi.  34.    2  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of 
the  efficacy  of  devoting  an  enefny  to  destruction.  Under 
this  persuasion  Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him  (Num.  xxii.  6.) ; 
and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (I  Sam.  xvii.  43. )* 
The  Romans  in  later  tim^s  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking  or 
calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a  place  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Macrobius,'  and  many  accounts  are  related 
in  tne  Hindoo  puranas  of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse 
their  enemies  when  too  powerful  for  them.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals  (in  common  with 
otner  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  tlieir  armies. 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4— 12.  xx.21.  1  Mace.  iv.  8— II.)  These 
narangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and 
ofien  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
are  too  long,  and  too  elaborate,  to  be  originals.  Those  only 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  appear  to  be  natural : 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived  carry  certain  marks 
of  truth,  which  cannot  fiul  to  strike  the  reader :  they  are  short 
but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  the  orientals, 
was  very  violent  (Num.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  8, 9.),  and  was  made 
with  a  great  shout.  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  15.  Jer.  1.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtained 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  540,  as  it  does  to 
this  day  among  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the 
wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cru- 
elty and  ferocity ;  of  which  we  may  see  instances  in  Judg. 
viii.  7.  16.  2  Kings  iii.  27.  viii.  12.  xv.  16.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Yet  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity  and  lenity 
towards  their  enemies.  (1  Kings  xx.  31.  2  Kings  vi.  21 — ^23. 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  8 — 15.)  When  the  victory  was  decided, 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred.  (1  lungs  xi.  15. 
2  Sam.  ii.  32.  xxi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  12.  2Macc.  xii. 
39.)  .  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut 
off,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Kings  x. 
7,  8.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in 

,  Persia  ;*  and  when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  "a  city  was  defended,  they  refused  the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  cast  out,  a 
prey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This  barbarity  is 
feelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist.  (Ixxix.  1—3.)  Ana  on 
some  occasions  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with 
every  mark  of  indigjiity.    Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the 

■'  head  of  Saul,  and  stripped  off  hia  armour,  whdch  they  put  in 
the  house  of  their  deity,  Jhhiaroth  or  Astarte;  and  they  fas- 

t  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

«  In  like  manner,  the  Cingalese  frequently  atter  Imprecations  in  the 
name  of  the  most  malignant  of  their  deities.  Callaway's  Oriental  Obser- 
vutions,  p.  20. 

s  Saturnalia,  Hb.  iii.  c  9.  *  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  186. 


iened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  to  the  uxtUofBeth- 
9han ;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap  of  stones 
was  raised  over  the  grave  ofprinces,  as  m  the  case  of  Absa- 
lom. (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of 
pebble-stones,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of 
Grasmere,  in  Cumberland,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Dunmail  jRaise^tones,  was  raised  in  a  like  manner  to  com- 
memorate the  name  and  defeat  of  Dunmail,  a  petty  king  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-^axon  monarch 
Edmund  I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  founda- 
tion, it  was  sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in 
token  of  perpetual  desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech, 
after  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  level- 
led it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  salt :  and  thus 
many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.  d. 
11 63),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made  by 
the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches, 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  was 
phughed  and  sown  with  salt,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.* 
The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12.)  foretold  that  Jerusalem  should 
he  ploughed  as  afield,  and  his  prediction  (as  we  have  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  work)  was  most  literally  fulfilled  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  TTius 
Joshua  denounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner  Croesus  uttered  a  curse 
on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene,  which  he 
had  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.^ 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  tliose 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occa- 
sions particular  districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  the 
victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  (Josh.  x.  24.;,  or  muti- 
lated their  persons'  (Judg.  i.  7.  2  Saija.  iv.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
25.8),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most  laborious 
occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  It  was  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  make  Uieir  unhappy 
captives  bow  down  that  they  might  go  over  them  (Isa.  Ii. 
23.),^  and  also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in 
that  condition,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  appears  from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  ex- 
empted from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was  the  height 
of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed oy  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all 
manner  of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of 

»  Modem  Universal  History,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  11.  8vo.  edit 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

1  That  the  cuuing  oflf  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemie?  was  an 
ancient  mode  of  treating  them,  we  learn  from  iElian  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c. 
9.),  who  tells  us,  that  the  "Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  son  of 
Cieeenatas,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  JSgina 
should  have  the  thumb  cut  ofT  from  the  right  hand,  so  that  they  might  ever 
after  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yet  might  handle  an  oar."  it  was  a 
custom  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  Ufe,  to  cut  off  their  own 
thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  army.  Some- 
times the  parents  cut  olT  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not 
be  called  mto  the  army.  According  to  Suetonius,  a  Roman  Icniglit,  who 
had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  them  from  being  called 
to  a  military  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  publicly  sold,  both  he  and 
his  property.  Equitem  Romanum,  quod  duooua  fUiia  adoleseentibus, 
causa  detrtictandi  sacramentif  polUces  amputassetj  ipaum  bonaqueauAjecit 
hasten.  Vit  August,  c.  24.  Caimet  remarks,  that  the  Italian  language  haa 
preserved  a  term,  poUrone,  which  signifies  one  whose  thumb  is  cut  ofl^  to 
designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Oriental  Literature 
vol.lp.plO.  * 

•  Ezek-  xxiii.  25.  They  shall  take  attay  thy  nose  and  thine  babs.  Thia 
cruelly  is  still  practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the 
eastern  countries.  One  of  the  most  recent  instances  is  thus  related  by 
Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their  visit  to  some  parts  of 
Ethiooia :— "  Our  servants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  village,  found  only 
an  old  woman  alive,  with  her  ears  off.  The  pasha  buys  human  ears  at 
fifty  piastres  apiece,  which  leads  to  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties, 
and  barbarizes  the  system  of  war&re ;  but  enables  his  highness  to  collect 
a  large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down  to  his  father,  as  proofs  of  his 
successes."  Journal  of  a  Visit,  Ac  p.  118.  (London,  1822.  4to.>— Similar 
instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  I>odwell'8  Classical  Tour 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Sir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Persia,  voL  i. 
p.  656. ;  and  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  35. 

•  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recorded  long  after  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
The  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  1t>etrayed  to  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  was  treated  by  him  as  the  basest  and  most  abject  slave  : 
for  the^Persian  monarch  commanded  the  unhappy  Roman  to  bow  himself 
dowUf  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  he  set  hia  foot,  in  order  to  mount 
his  chariot  or  his  horse,  whenever  he  had  occasion.  (Lactantins,  de  Morte 
Persecutoniro,  c.  5.  Aurelins,  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  32.)  Bp.  Lowth's 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.    In  p.  307.  he  haa  given  another  sioiilar  in9!ance. 
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ornamental  dress;  and  even  whose  faces  had  hardly  eVer 
been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  men.  This  is  always  mentioned 
as  the  hardest  part  ofwB  lot  of  captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5, 6.), 
denouncing  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  paints  it  in  very  strong  co- 
loure.!  Women  and  children  were  also  exposed  to  treatment 
at  which  humanitv  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2.  Esth.  iii.  13. 
2  Kings  viii.  12.  Psal.  cprxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18.  2  Kings 
XY.  16.  Hos.  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries : 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10.  xl.  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx.  5.), 
and  instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  wanting  in  the  mo- 
dem history  of  the  East.'  In  some  cases,  ind^d,  the  con- 
quered nations  were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  ^2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.)  :  but  this 
was  considered  a  jgreat  ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus 
subjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12, 13.)  Still  further  to  show  their 
absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change 
the  names  of  the  monarchs  whom  they  suodued.  Thus  we 
find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  gave  to  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.),  thereby  to  testify  that  he  ascribed  his 
victory  over  the  Baoylonians  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
32.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Belteshazzar ;  and  the  three  companions 
of  Daniel,  whose  names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  he  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  i.  7.)  It  was  likewise  a  custom  among  the  heathens 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations 
as  they  had  vanquished :  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Cyrus,  that 
in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  goas  of  Babylon,  when  he 
says,  JBelbowethj  Nebo  atoopeih,  their  idols  were  upon  tlie  beasts, 
and  upon  the  cattle,  and  themselves  have  gone  into  captivity. 
(Isa.  xlyi.  1,  2.)  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Sy- 
rians, with  their  princes,  should  be  carried  captive  into  Egypt 
(Dan.'  xi.  8.^ ;  and  similar  predictions  are  to  be  met  wiui  m 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos.  (i.  15.) 

XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  Uiem  with 
instruments  of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner 
Miriam  and  the  women  (h  Israel  ioined  in  chorus  with  the 
men,  in  the  song  of  victory  which  Moses  composed  on  occa- 
sion of  the^overthrow  of  Fharaoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — ^21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah  was  hailed 
by  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  discomfiting  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Judg.  xi.  34.) ;  and  Saul  and  David  were  greeted, 
in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  ufomen  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  ana  with 
instruments  of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  Jus  thousands  and 
David  his  ten  thousands  !  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victori- 
ous army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of  Judah,  lono*  after- 
wards, returned,  every  man  of  JudaJJt  and  Jerusalem  with  the 
king  at  their  head^  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy;  for  the 
Jjord  liad  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.    And  they 

i  Bp.  Lowth'sldaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S. 

•  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moguls  or  Tartars  under  Zinghis 
Kahn  overran  and  conquered  Asia,  "  the  inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to 
their  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble 
In  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  toldiera  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  the  ymtng  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  their  fate 
was  instanUy  decided :  they  were  either  enlisted  ainonc  the  Moguls,  or 
they  were  massacri^d  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who  witii  pointed  spears 
and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  The 
second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beauti/tU  women,  of  the  arti- 
fieera  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  tcealthy  or  honourable 
dtixens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed 
in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  cHy,  which 
in  the  mean  while  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture ;  and  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing their  native  air."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  E  npire, 
vol  Iii.  pp.  367,  368.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  p.  66. 8vo»  edit.)  Here  wt  evidently  see 
the  distincUon  made  by  Jeremiah  (xx.  8.)  of  the  strength  of  the  city  (that 
Is,  the  men  of  war  who  constitute  the  strengtF.  of  a  city  or  state) ;  its 
labours  or  industry  (that  is,  the  industrious  artisans  and  mechanics) ;  and 
all  the  precious  thin^  thereof,  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  honourable 
and  respectable  members  of  the  community  not  included  in  the  two  former 
classes ;  and  also  those  poorer  and  meaner  citizens  who,  according  to  Jer. 
xxxix.  18.  and  xi.  7.,  were  left  In  Judea,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chal- 
dsans,  first  under  Zedekiah,  and  next  under  Gedaliak  Dr.  Bkyney,  on 
Jer.  XX.  6. 


came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps,  and  trumpets  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.*  In  further 
commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, both  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  and  the  Jews, 
to  hang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken  from  their  enemies  in 
their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword  with  which 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find 
that  when  David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and 
delivered  it  to  David.  ^1  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occa- 
sions of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take 
such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  service. 
Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  Icing  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him),  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hundreds  spears,  and  bucklers,  ana  shields,  thai 
had  been  kin^  David's,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God, 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxi.  19 — ^24.)  the  whole 
army  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had 
their  hands  in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though 
killed  by  another,  were  to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  by  the  water  of  separation.  All  spoil  of  gar^ 
ments,  or  other  things  that  they  had  taken,  were  to  be  punfied 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in  running  water,  as  the 
method  was  in  other  ceases.  All  sorts  of  metals  had,  besides 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by  fire, 
and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use; 

In  the  Distribution  of  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had 
the  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  to  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii. 
4.)  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  were  found 
among  the  spoil,  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal 
ode.  r  Judg.  V.  30.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  raubinical  writers  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  of  the  rest 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  M idianitish  war  (Num.  xxxi.  27.),  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those 
that  stayed  at  home  had  the  other,  because  it  was  a  common 
cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to 
fight  as  those  that  went  out  to  battle.  This  division  was  by 
a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after-ages ;  for, 
after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  the 
rest  was  oivided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  who  kept 
the  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  nght,  but  the  people  had  no 
share ;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed 
thrbughout  their  generations  (1  Sara.  xxx.  24.) :  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede 
from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the  conduct  of  Judas, 
they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoils,  and  made  the 
maimed,  orphans,  widoivs,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  themselves,  (2  Mace.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midi- 
anitish  war,  after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  the 
army  and  the  people,  there  was  another  division  made  for 
the  service  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  ministry. 
fNum.  xxxi.  28—30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  tliat 
tell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all 
women  and  children,  and  cattle  that  were  taken;  and  the 
Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one 
out  of  fifty,  so  that  the  priest  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  allowed  to  the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  sup- 
port :  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  wars  is  un- 
certain. Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, ordered  to  Be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  Texoept 
the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  oe  con- 
sumed utterly),  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted 
to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  Tliey  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  ao- 
coraing  to  the  law  p  the  Jews  conceive  that  these  spoils 

*  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.    Lady  Mary  Wortley  Moo. 
tague's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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(called  in  the  Scripture  the  accoTBed  thin^  on  the  account  of 
their  being  devoted,  with  a  corse  upon  him  who  should  take 
them  for  his  own  use)  were  eriven  to  God,  because  the  city 
was  taken  upon  ^e  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle ;  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  baggage  (as  already  noticed) 
being  considered  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest. 
(1  Sam.  zxx.  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
various  military  rewards  were  bestowed'  on  those  warriors 
who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Thus 
Saul  promised  to  confer  great  riches  on  the  man  who  should 
conc^uer  Goliath,  and  fur£er  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father^s  house  from  all  taxes  in 
Israel.  (I  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the  jealous  mo- 
narch fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites 
out  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  8.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) ;  which  honour 
was  actmired  by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against 
David,  Joab  replied  to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince 
was  suspended  in  an  oak, —  Why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to 
the  ground,  and  I  tuould  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver 
ana  a  gircUe  ?  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  Jephthah  was  constituted 
head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  for  deli- 
vering them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  (Judg. 
xi.  if.  compared  with  xii.  7.) 

From  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or 
*•  mighty  men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven 
in  number,  including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-cnief  of 
all-his  forces.  These  warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes^ 
the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted,  each,  of  three  men, 
Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah ;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and 
Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of  the  remaining 
thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head.  Such 
is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 
—47.  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  differs  considerably  from 
the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  vari- 
ations is,  that  the  first  list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and  that  it  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  course  of  his  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  all  these  "mighty  men'*^was 
Jashobeam  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xi.  11.),  who 
from  his  ofiice  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
dering) is  termed  Joseb-Bassebet,  the  Thchmonite,  head  of  the 
three  f  and  whose  military  appellation  was  Adino^He-Ezni 
{the  lifting  up^-^or  striking  untn^—a  spear)  because  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against,  or  encountered,  three  hundred  soldiers 
at  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here 
clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knighthood,  similar  to  our 
modern  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary  degrees, 
and  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modem  parlance,  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of 
David.  > 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
homes,  their  military  dress  was  laid  aside.  The  militia, 
which  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  were  disbanded ;  their 
warlike  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth ;  and  the 
soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Cincinnatus)  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To  tliis  suspension 
of  their  arms,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.) 
when  he  says,  that  they  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  F hut, 
and  of  Arvad,  were  in  the  Tyrian  army  cw  men  of  war,  and 
hanged  their  shields  upon  tlie  walls  of  Tyre,  To  the  same  cus- 
tom also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon 
(Song  iv.  4.),  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  his  bride  to 
the  taoer  of  David  buildedfor  an  earmoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men, 

XIII.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies 
or  monuments  for  commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam. 
XV.  12.  Saul  is  said  to  have  set  htm  up  a  f  lace  on  Mount  Car- 
melt  which  some  expositors  understana  to  be  a  column,  or 
other  monument,  while  others  imagine  it  to  have  been  sim- 
ply a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had  obtained  his 
decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout  was 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discomfiting  Amalek, 
erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehovah' 

«  Coquerel,  Blographie  Sacr^e,  tonL  ii.  p.  167. 


rUssi,  that  is,  The  Lord  is  my  banner,  (Exod.  xvii.  15.)  Un  , 
der  tiie  influence  of  similar  devout  affections,  David  conse* 
crated  the  sword  and  other  arms  of  Goliath  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred  treasury  the  rich 
spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done  before 
him  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  26—28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  to  theLora 
of  Hosts  alone  for  all  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECTION  n. 

ALLUSIONS   IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TO  THE   BflLITARY  DIS0X« 
PLINE  ANn  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Divisions  of  the  Roman  armyy  and  Roman  military  officers 
mentioned  in  the  JVVw  Testament. — IL  Mlusions  to  the  ar* 
mour  of  the  Romans. — IIL  To  their  military  discipline,—' 
Strict  subordination, — Rewards  to  soldiers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves, — TV,  Allusions  to  the  Roman  triumphs, 

I.  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  v^ote,  the  Ro- 
mans had  extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  bound- 
aries of  the  then  known  world,  principally  by  their  unparal- 
leled military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  Judsea  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (Ai>f«Mc), 
each  of  which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  conort  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  {Imipa.)  into  two  centuries. 
The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times.  But  besides  the  cohorts  which  were  formed  into 
legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion ;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urbanoe,  and  Pretorie, 
&c.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  ItaUan  Band  {lar^t^ 
iTa}Mn)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Roman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Cssa- 
rea.  It  was  probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  because  most 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  dis- 
ting^uish  it  from  the  other  troops  which  were  drawn  from 
S3nia  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  Italian  legion  was  not 
in  existence  at  this  time.>  Of  the  same  description  also  was 
the  Augustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvi.  1.),  {^^ruMt  ^£aupn), 
which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from  Sebaste,  the 
capital  of  Samaria.  The  commanding  officer  of  the.  Pr»to- 
rian  Cohorts  at  Rome  (a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  tiie  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequently  committed)  was  termed  Praefedus  Prsetorio, 
This  last  officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  {^Irp^Twnf  it p^nc), 
to  whose  custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  part  ot  his 
office  to  take  the  charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii. 
16.)  The  commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was 
called  Tribunus  Cohortts,  if  it  was  composed  o(  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  or  Prsefectus  Cohortis,  if  composed  of  auxiliary  troops. 
The  officer  intended  by  both  these  words  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament termed  Xaiscpv oc,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  each  tribune  had  under  him  ten  centuries 
of  trofips.  This  was  thp  officer  who  commanded  the  legion 
of  soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  over- 
looked the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  porticoes  of  which  a 
company  kept  guard  (»cuTT»f/atr)  to  prevent  any  tumult  at  the 
great  festivals.^  Claudius  Lysias  was  the  tribune  or  Roman 
captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued  Paul  from  the  tumultuous 
attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  (Acts  xxi.  31.  xxii.  34.  xxiii. 
26.)  Under  the  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 
{Kn^vpun  or  'EjutTcvret^p^oc),  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.^ 

The  Roman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  principal 
classes,  the  Hastati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  thirty  mampuli  or  companies,  and 
each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds  of  men : 
over  every  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  who,  how- 
ever, were  very  rar  from  being  e^cio/ in  rank  and  honour,  though 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and  Principes  were 
esteemed  me  most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected 
first,  and  these  took  precedency  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati, 
who  were  elected  Uut,    The  humble  centurion,  who  in  Matt. 

•  BiMoe  on  the  Acta,  vol  i*  PP-  388-^32.    Doddddfe  on  Acta  z.  1.  and 
Kuinfiel  on  Acta  x.  1.  and  xxvii.  !• 

•  JoaepbuB,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  6-  S  8.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  13. 

•  Biacoe  on  the  Acta,  vol  i.  pp.  328,  329.     Adam'a  Roman  Antiquitiea, 
pp.  336.  339.  52.    ^ 
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viii.  8,  9.  besouffht  the  aid  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer, 
smpears  to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  man  un- 
aer  authority^  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  under  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  of  lovin?  subjection  to  him.  /am,  said  the  centurion,  a  man 
under  authority^  having  soldiers  under  me^  and  I  say  to  this 
man,  Go,  and  ne  goeth,  and  to  another^  Come^  and  he  cometh  ; 
and  to  my  slave  ^Tt»  Jcvhm  /juu),  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  The 
application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ,  seems  to  be 
this  : — ^If  I,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of  others, 
yet  have  some  so  completely  sumect  to  myself,  that  I  can 
say  to  one.  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &c.  how  much  more  then 
canst  thou  accomplish  whatsoever  thoa  wiliest,  beins  under 
no  control,  and  haying  all  things  under  thy  command  1^ 

The  ^ioKoCot  or  Spearmen,  mentioned  m  Acts  xxiii.  23., 
were  soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  their 
sovereign  or  commander,  but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who 
were  bound  by  a  chain  to  their  right  hand.*  The  'Xyrvuvxsi/rcpic 
^in  Latin,  Spiculatores  or  Speculatores,  from  the  spiculum,  a 
javelin  or  spear  which  they  carried)  were  a  kind  of  soldiers 
who  formed  the  body-guard  of  princes.  Among  other  duties 
of  tliese  guards,  was  mat  of  putting  condemned  persons  to 
deatii.3 

XL  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military 
discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of 
the  Greelts,  and  especially  of  the  Romans,  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  from  them  meta- 
phors and  expressions  of  singular  propriety,  elegance,  and 
energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude  against  tempta- 
tions, and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy  faith 
under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to 
persevere  unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final 
nonours  and  that  immortal  crown  which  await  victorious 
piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various 
parts  of  the  panoply-armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest 
assaults)  "  are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied 
to  tiiose  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with  which  the  believer 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  tne  whole  armour  of  God,  thai 
ye  may  he  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we 
vorestte  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  nuiy  he  able  to  with- 
stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done*  all  to  stand.  Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness :  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  all,^  taking  the  shield^ 
of/aiih,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts'' 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt.  viii.  9. 

»  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

■  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  to  the  New  Test  in  voce. 

<  Eph.  vi,  13.  'Ajr*v7a  x*\t^y%tr»(Atv*k.  This  verb  frequently  signifies 
to  despatch  a  foe,  totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversaij.  So  it 
should  be  translated  in  this  place.  'Ov  »uhxnft»  xaJnpy^traTo :  whom  he 
despatched  with  his  own  hand.  Dion.  Halicarn.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Oxon.  1704. 
n»¥liA  -aoKtfUM  KsthpyDto-nftivot :  Having  quelled  ail  hostilities.  Idem,  p. 
985.  Mi9'  it;  n^n  voKKoui  voKiftttv^  x»]npy»<r9t :  By  which  you  have  van- 
quished many  enemies.  Polyaeni  Stratag.  p.  421.  Lugd.  1589.  ni7p«; 
»i»lovt  a-tS>ipj»  *%htpy»r»/tHv.  Idem,  p.  599.  Casaubon.  Tctupov  v^^piov — 
rutf  '/.ipTi  A«ov»i5  xa7iio>'i«<rA«iv«. :  He  despatched  a  wild  bull  only  with  his 
hands.  Appian.  vol.  i.  p.  201.  Amst  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  29l.  410.  531. 
Tollii.  The  word  here  used  b^  the  apostle  has  also  this  signification  in 
Dion  Cassius,  Josephus,  and  Philo. 

•  "Eirt  veto-iv,  afler  all,  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  Au7e; 
i»  %»Xfn-»(  iw.  -suKrt  Si»&%i¥mv:  AHerall,  he  himself  passed  with  difiiculty. 
Plutarch,  C»sar,  p.  1311.  edit.  Gr.  Stephan.  Ay<tv\»  -BfuAovrinv  ^»\»yy»^ 
Mtl»  TMvict  Towj  iV^rnj,  i*r»  vata-i  f$  to  «-x«uo^opo«> :  Flrst,  he  led  up  thepba. 
lanx,  next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  baggage.  Poly  bins,  p.  664.  Casaubon.  ^ 
£«-<  '7x0-1  ^1  Avc-tf  ivvi;«  xMi  TiT<rfl(p»xov7«  xtf<  /d.nv»s  Sua :  After  all,  Assis 
reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  Josephus  contra  Apion.  p.  445. 
Havercamp. 

•  The  shield  here  intended  (dt^pio;)  is  the  scutum^  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  (^p»).  As  faith  is  that  Christian 
grace,  by  which  all  the  others  are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is 
here  properlv  represented  under  the  fii^ure  of  a  shield ;  which  covered 
and  protected  the  whole  body ;  and  enables  the  beUever  to  quench — to 
intercept,  blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield— /A«  fiery  darts  of  the 
widced  one,  that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  mjections,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  inflame  the  passions  of  the  unrenewed,  and  excite  the 
■onl  to  acts  of  transgression. 

'T  B<x.ii  vi9rup»/uf  v«.  These  dreadful  weapons  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  ancients.  TTup9op»  ro^tu/t%l».  Appian.  p.  329.  nup^opoi;  oTa-rinf 
^a\Ktri»t.    Tbucydides,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xi.  p.  Q02.    Glasg. 

Toiev(,  »yfii  imt/tiv^  «Xi«$  vvpotvjag  •Va-rooy. 

Oppian.  Kvvny.  lib.  11.  ver.  426. 
According  to  Ammianus  MarceUinus  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  4.)  these  fiery  darts 


of  the  wicked,  and  take  the  helmet  ^  of  salvation,  and  the  afoord 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  GodJ*^^ 

Having  thus  eqnipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine 
panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use 
It :  he  tiierefore  subjoins — Praying  always  with  aU  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance.  The  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  we  have 
already  observed,  offered  up  prayers  before  they  went  into 
the  battle.  Alluding  to  this,  Saint  Paul  adds  the  exhortation 
to  believers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, tmth  all  prayer  ^more  correctly,  suppHcation  for  what 
is  good)  and  deprecation  of  evil ;  and  uxUching  thereunto-^ 
being[  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them — with  all  perseverance,  being  always  intent  on 
their  object,  and  never  losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their 
interestjo 

''  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men 
to  renounce  those  sins  to  which  they  nad  beenlong  accus- 
tomed, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  noly  life,  uses  a  beauti- 
ful similitude,  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throw- 
ing off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour. 
7ne  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand:  lei  us  therefore  cast 
OFF  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
lighf.^i  (Rom.  xiii.  13.)  In  another  passage  he  represents, 
by  a  stnking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were  for- 
tified against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to 
conflict  in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 

ON  THE  LEFT."    (2  Cor.  vi.  7.)'* 

,  ni.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and 
obedience  were  required  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8,  9.)  which  has  already  been  noticed 
above,  and  which  is  greatly  illustrated  by  two  striking  pas- 
sages in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epictetus : — speaking  ot  the 
Saturnalia,  he  says, — "  We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  He  wno  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me, 
'  Go  to  Achilles,  and  force  away  BriseisJ' — I  go. — '  Come.' — 1 
come.^^i^  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the 
divine  inspection,  he  says, — "  When  God  cammandsitie  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms, ,  When  he  commands  them  to 
bear  seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  he  commands  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  they  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  commands 
them  to  ripen,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to 
fade  and  ihed  their  leaves,  and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involv- 
ed (or  contracted)  within  themselves,  they  thus  remain  and 
are  inactive."** 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  cen- 
turion, without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modem  times 
in  the  East : — Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who 
was  marching  to  the  British  head-quarters,—- on  being  inter- 
rogated concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  his 
native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal, 
— replied  in  the  following  very  impressive  manner : — "  My 
master,  the  rajah,  sent  me :  He  says  to  his  peopUf-^  one,  *  Go 

consisted  of  a  hollowed  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point 
or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible 
materials,  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaflf.  This  was  filled 
with  burning  naphtlia ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  riack  bow 
(for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  sifuck  the  ene- 
mies' ranks  and  remained  unfixed,  the  fiame  consuming  whatever  it  met 
with ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence ;  there  were  no  other  means 
to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or  arrows, 
which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are  described 
by  Liyy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

•  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets,  as  well  as  on  those  now  in  use,  is 
a  crest  or  ridge,  furnished  with  ornaments ;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets 
had  emblematic  figures,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thess. 
V.  8.  terms  the  helmet  the  hope  qf" salvation,  refers  to  such  helmets  as  had 
on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  Bin  meaning  therefore 
is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the  head  firom  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  of 
salvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every 
difllculty,  through  Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  will  ward  ofi^  or  preserve  him  from,  the  fatal  effects  of  all 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that  they  shall  not  disorder 
the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert  the  path 
of  duty,  to  their  final  destruction. 

»  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol.  !i.  pp.  49,  50. 

*•  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  In  the 
fifth  of  Bishop  Home's  Discourses  (Works,  vol.  vi  pp.  60—72.)  the  reader 
will  find  an  admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

It  Airo9<iif».t9»  re*   *fy»  ro«   nco/ovc  xcti   ivSvrttfitSm  t«  iirXm  t*v  ^«7e$. 

Fulgentiaque  induit  arma.    Virgil,  .£neid.  ii.  ver.  747.    Ufmhp  rttwv  mwo. 

SvrwiAtv,  aret^xii  yaip  tou;  /kiXXov?*;  oirA.(^i«rd«i,  yvitviurian  Vfoltpov.     Lu* 

cian,  tom.  ii.  p.  256.  edit  Grcevii. 

»*  Harwoocl's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

**  Arrian's  Epictetus,  book  l  c  26.  §  1.  (Mr.  Carter's  translation,  voL  I. 
p.  113.) 

t«  Ibid,  book  i.  c.  14.  RaphelU  AnnotattoiiM  in  Sacram  Scriptaran^  ex 
Herodoto,  Ac.  vol.  i.  pp  242,  913, 
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you  to  GurwhtU;^  to  another,  '  Go  you  to  Cashmirt,  or  to  any 
distant  part,'* — •  My  Lord,  thy  slave  obeys  ;  it  is  done.' — 
None  ever  inquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."* 

In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  app^rs  to  have  been 
greatly  dejected  and  dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
St.  Paul  animates  him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direc- 
tions encourages  him  to  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.)---«nd  what  hardship  a  Roman 
soldier  supported,  the  following  passage  in  Josephus  will 
abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary  upon 
this  text  that  ever  was  written.  "  When  they  march  out  of 
tiieir  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great  de- 
corum, each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle. 
Their  infantry  are  armed  with  breastplates  and  helmets,  and 
they  carry  a  sword  on  each  side.  Tne  sword  they  wear  on 
their  left  side  is  by  far  the  longest,  for  that  on  the  nght  is 
not  above  a  span's  length.  That  select  body  of  inrantry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-guards,  is  armed  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a  spear 
and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  also  carry  with  them  a 
cord,  a  sickle,  a  chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days !  so  that 
a  Roman  foot-soldier  is  but  very  little  different  from  a  beast 
OF  burden."^^ 

According  to  a  military  cust^n,  established  in  an  early 
period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his 
favourite  .comrade ;  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were 
mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.^ 
Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice,  terms  Epaphroditus  his 
companion  in  labour  and  feUow-soldier,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Fur- 
ther, "  it  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence, 
as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life. 
To  this  law  the  apostle  refers ;  no  one  that  warreih,  entan- 

OLETH   HIMSELP   WITH  THE  AFFAIRS   OF   THIS    LIFE;    that    he 

may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier,  (2  Tim. 

u.  40* 

*'  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  cus- 
tom, probably,  the  following  text  alludes ;  in  this  view  the 
similitude  is  very  striking,  /  u;t//  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  book  of  life,  (Rev.  iii.  5.)* 

"  The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  world,  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  a  victorious  €trmy,  before 'which  eyerj  fortified piaee, 
and  all  opposition,  how  formidable  soever,  yielded  and  fell. 
(2  Cor.  X.  4.  J  Ibr  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
out  mighty  through  (xod^  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ,- 
casting  down  imae^nations,  and  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledse  of  God,  ana  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,^  Having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  sliow  of  them  openiy,  triumph- 
ing over  them, 

t  Eraser's  Notes  on  the  Hills  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ilimala  Mountains,  p.  226. 
London,  1820.  4to. 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 15.  Ilarwood's  Introduction,  vol  ii. 
p.  5S2.  The  following  particulars,  collected  from  Roman  authors,  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  statements  of  Josephus: — "The  load  which  a  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  346.  Ilorat.  Sat 
ii.  10.);  victuals  {dbaria)  for  jyteen  d&ys  (Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  15, 16.),  sometimes 
more  (Liv.  Epit  57.),  usually  com,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
Ceoettu  eibut,  Liv.  iii.  27.),  utensils  (uteTiailiOy  lb.  42.),  a  saw,  a  basket,  a 
mattock,  an  axe,  a  book,  snd  leather  thong,  a  cliain,  a  pot,  &c.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.),  stakes  usually  three  or  foui,  sometimes  twelve 
(Liv.  iii.  27.) ;  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms : 
for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  him- 
self (arma  membra  railites  ducebant  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16.).  "^Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  377. 

>  Livy,  lib.  ix.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  18.— Murphy's  note,  in  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  8vo.  edit. 

•  Toi;  St  vroxliuofiivus^  tTriiSn  yxtvaimxs  eux  tSvv»vlo  ix  ytrwv  vOft»9 
(Xi*y.  Dion.  (Jassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some 
Roman  veterans,  says,  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendis  iiberis 
sueti.    Taciti  Annates,  torn.  ii.  lib.  ziv.  cap.  2/.  p.  210.  Dublin. 

•  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  civil  life, 
in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  above  cited  passage  will  be  this :— As  in 
states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and  feuowship  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  registers,  which  enrolment  was  their  title  to  tne  privileges  of 
citizens ;  so  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  pre- 
serve in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  the  faithful  members  of  the  church  of -Sardis,  in  a  corrupted  and 
supine  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
Christiaii  duties.  He  will  own  them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men  and 
angels.  Compare  Matt  zx.  32.  Luke  xii.  R  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  ^  Ezek. 
xiil  9.  Exodr  xxxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  z.  20.  Dr.  Woodbouse 
on  the  Apocalypse^  p.  84. 

•  AvvmiA  Tw  Sim.  exceeding  Powerful.    Moses  is  called  mvtiio;  rw  5^(« 
exceedioc  beaotiftil.  Acts  viii.  20. 

•     *  See  toe  conquest  of  the  Gospel  and  its  triumph  over  idolatry  in  a  very 
shrikinf  manner  represented  by  Eusebius,  lib.  x.  p.  469.  Cantab. 


**  By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a 
soldier,  he  represents  3ie  umges  with  which  sin  rewards  those 
who  f^ht  under  her  banners,  to  he  certain  and  inevitable 
death.    The  waoes^  of  sin  is  death. 

"  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderfiil  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of 
besieging  and  taking  towns, — which  was  by  investing  the 
place,  digging  a  deep  trench  round  it,  and  encompassmgr  it 
with  a  strong  wail,  to  prevent  escape,  and  consume  the  m- 
habitants  by  famine.  jThe  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  ana  compass  thee 
ROUND,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side  .*  and  shall  lau  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall 
not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  because  thou  lawwest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.    ^Luke  xx.  42,  43.) 

"  In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  a  strong  figure  compares  their  situation  to  that 
of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow  ip\zce~-annoyed  on  ever^  side 
— but  not  totaWy  precluded  from  an  escape^ — ^uieir  condition  to 
the  last  de^ee  perplexed  and  wretched^eX  not  altogether 
desperate  and  forlom,  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed:  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair, "^^ 

Once  more,  "  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  re- 
compenses, rich  and  splendid  crowns,^^  frequently  of  gold, 
were  publicly  bestowea  upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and 
upon  every  man  who,  acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his  virtue— in  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many 
passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
pefore  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  world,  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  confet- 
rins^  crowns  of  immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious 
holiness;.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  aeath  .•  I  unit  give  thee  a 
CROWN  of  life,  (Rev.  ii.  10.)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  temptation  ;  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
thai  love  him.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
/  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  thefatth :  tJenceforth  there  is  hid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me 
at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  Sso  that 
love  his  appearing.'*'*  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

IV.  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred 
in  the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  capitol ;  and  which  was  the  most 
granaand  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  ancient  times. 

'*  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest 
of  a  kingdom,  the  most  ilhistrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  Uie 
perpetual  infamy  of  this  people,  were,  with  tlie  last  dis- 
honour and  ignominy,  led  in  letters  before  the  general's  cha- 
riot, through  the  public  streets  of  Rome :  scaffolds  being 
every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places  crowded, 
and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spe- 
tacle  that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  " 
sovereign  of  large  and  opulent  kingdioms,  the  magnanimous 
hero'*  who  had  ^ught  valiantly  for  nis  country  and  her  liber- 

•  Rom.  vi.  23.  O.J'****,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  Ovwrior  m  a-rpxTnai,-. 
x«7ivi>-ic«v1s5  «tyvp»ov :  Hriniciiig  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Ilalicam. 

torn.  i.  p.  568.  Uxon.  AxSwv  oij^wviti  n  %»i  t'  »KK»  orwv  ifn  ri)  «rr^x7iM. 
p.  5S7. 

»  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  53—58. 

»o  ^Jticmvov;  iiri  rai?  v»Xiti$  o-v%voui| — xp"0"ouj  ix«Si :  He  received  several 
crowns  of  gold  on  account  of  his  victories.  Dion.  Cassias,  lib.  xlii.  p. 
334.  edit.  Reimar.  Vid.  etiam  notas  Fabricii  ad  loc.  Toi$  it  Sn  v»vxf»]*iT»rt 
XS4  0>T(^c(vov  tKmiat  tSmxi :  To  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  naval 
ensagement  he  gave  erottns  of  otire.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  597.  See  also  pp.  537. 
560.  So  also  Josephus  says  that  Titus  gave  crotens  of  gold  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  tti^mvou;  twthitt 
%puo-5v5.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  404.  See  also  p.  412.  Havercamp. 

11  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  hiuiself  [the  cajv 
tive  king  of  Macedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  wlbose 
reason  almost  staggered  under  the  load  of  his  misfortunes.  He  wa.s  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  con. 
tinualiy  upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot 
which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  Flu- 
tarchi  Vits,  in  JEmih  tom.  ii.  pp.  186,  187.  edit.  Briani. 

<•  ThiML  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Nuraidian  and 
Carthaginian  captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  68. 
edit.  TolUl.  Amst  1670.  Several  kings,  princes,  and  generals  were  also 
led  in  Pompcy's  triumph.    Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  417. 
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ties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex,  bom  to  a  happier  fate,  and 
young  children,!  insensible  of  their  wretched  condition,  led 
m  triumph  ;  but  vast  numbers  of  wagons,  fuR  of  rich  fur- 
niture, statutes,  pictures,  plate,  yases,  vests,^  of  which  they 
had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts 
loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  coin,'  of  the  empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged, 
and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  car.  On  this  most 
splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal 
festivity :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned 
wiih  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the 
richest  perfumes;^  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments:* hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,^  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments^  were  given.  The  illustrious  cap- 
tives, after  having  been  dragged  mrough  the  city  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  thus  publicly  enrased,  were  generally  imprison- 
ed, frequently  strangled  and  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or  sold 
for  slaves.' — ^To  aeSercU  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Boman  triumph^  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
allude  in  the  following  passages.  In  the  first  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great  eonoueror,  who,  after 
having  totally  wmquished  and  subjugated  all4he  empires  and 
kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  esta- 
blisnmerU  of  Judaism  and  Paganism^  supported  by  the  great 


and  pmverful^  celebrates  a  roost  magnificent  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession^  openly  exposing  them  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, and  the  trophies  of  his  Gospel !  Having  spoiled  princt" 
polities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openlff,  triumphing 
over  them  /lo — ^The  second  passage,  whose  l>eautiful  and  strik- 
ing imagery  is  taken  from  a  Soman  triumph,  occurs  in  2 
Cor.  ii.  14^16.  Now  thanks  he  unto  God,  who  always  caus- 
eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  CM 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish  ;  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  / 
(md  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.  In  this  passage  God  Al- 
mighty, in  very  strikmg  sentiments  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph^^  through  the  world 
showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  di^usine  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  God — m  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  the  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  air  breathed  perfume ; — and  the  apostle,  continuing 
the  allusion,  adds,  that  this  odour  would  prove  the  means  of 
the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others^-as  in  a 
triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  captives  were  put  to  aeaih,  others  saved  alive.^^^^ 
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Thx  whole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is 
no  place,  in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for 
His  supreme  Majesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time 
some  place  was  always  appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of 
religious  worship.  Adam,  even  during  his  continuance  in 
Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  after  nis  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in  like 
manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
This,  probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immedi- 
ately rail  upon  his  broker,  when  his  offering  was  refused, 
bemuse  pernaps  the  solemnity  and  relidon  ol  the  place,  and 
the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck 

>  nutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  JEmilios  at  the  conqnent  of 
Bfacedon,  represents  this  trai^ical  circumstance  In  a  very  affecUng  manner. 
The  king's  children  were  also  led  captiye,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of 
nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors ;  all  bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  tlie  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  td  entreat  and  supplicate 
their  mercy.  X^^'^  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age  rendered 
them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensi* 
bility  was  the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  condition. 
Plutarch.  JExtA.  torn.  ii.  p.  196.    See  also  Appian.  p.  417.  edit.  Arost  IbTO. 

«  KpsTiip«(  «p^vpou(,  xai  xipa7ai,  xc»i  ^«g>X<((  xm«  xuXixa;.     Plutarch,  ibid. 

p.  497.    A«%ftMA.wToi(  «vj'piet<rt  xMt  ypsQut;  k««  Ko\,or^«-ot$  K.  K.  p.  496.  See 
also  Appian.  torn.  i.  p.  68.  and  p.  417.    Tollii. 

>  Avipt{  i«-i«-epfuev7o  Tpto-%tXio«,  vofHTfim  ^ipovTi;  mpyvptw  «.  X.     Eixa 

Mirm  Tou7o«f  o«  to  vo/ttTfA»  ^tfovrif.    Plutarcn.  tom.  ii.  p.  184.   Appian. 
p.  417. 

•  n«f  ^f  v«e;  «iri»x7o,  x«i  TXi^mptov  k«i  $vfttm/*»lmv  DwXf|fi|(.  Plutarch, 
tom.  i.  p.  496.  Gr.  8vo. 

•  Niveos  ad  fi'sna  duirites.  JuvenaL  Sat  z.  Ter.  45.  X»9ttftns  trSiiri 
xix»r/tn/uv9t.    Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

•  lliT*  TOVTOtff  nyph  xpwo-oxipM  Tfo^imt  iSov;,  Ixairov  <««or<,  ftilftttf 
^r%^it^1'•^  «»»  e-r$ftit»Ti.  After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twentT 
lat  oxen,  which  had  their  boms  gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with 
ribands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  885. 

t  Afixo/tfvo;  ii  f(  TO  X««-<7mX«ov  i  Xxiirtatv^  rifv  fttv  vo/tv'nv  KatTi^rBWiv, 
t'mm  Ji«  TBuc  ^<xov(,  irwtf  iS-sf  irriv  i;  to  Udov.  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  69. 
edit.  Amst  1670. 

•  IlttpfXd'wv  Vt(  ]C»3ri7MXiev,  ou^ivm  rmv  <ii%;t«iX«ri»v,  «$  fripo*  rwv  ^fni/t. 
eoi(  wmp»ym-y99rmv  UviiKiTo].  Appian.  p.  419.  For  example,  Aristobulus, 
king  of  the  Jews,  after  havina:  been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city 
in  Pompey's  triumph,  was  immediately,  after  the  procession  was  con* 
eluded,  put  to  death :  Tigranes,  some  time  afterwards,  Api9~r«eouxo$  lu^v; 
'**H*^''±  "*'  T«yp«viic  Oo-Tipor.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Mithrid.  p.  419.  Amst 
1670.    See  also  p.  403. 

•  Longe  plurimos  capUvos  ex  Etruscis  ante  currum  dozit,  qoibos  sub 
hasta  Tenumdatis.    Livy,  lib.  tI.  p.  409.  edit  Elz.  1634. 


him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause  him  to  defer  his 
villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where  he  slew 
him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars 
and  mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we 
read  of  Noah's  building  an  altar  to  the  Lora,  and  offering 
burnt-offerings  upon  it.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  erected  altars 
wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xiii.  4.) :  he 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.) :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain  that 
God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House, 
where  he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  iublic  places  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tabemacle,  which  in 
time  ^ve  place  to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  often- 
times in  Scripture  called  the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there 
was  no  other  difference  as  to  the  principal  design  (though 

10  Coloss.  ii.  15.  ept«f(Siuo-«(s  xvToti;,  Leading  them  in  triumph. 

11  epiMMSfuofTt  *i/<x;,  Causeth  us  to  triumph;  rather,  Leadeth  ns  about 
in  triumph.  E^pi«iueiu5>i  *»*  »vnf^b^,  He  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Appian.  p.  403.  Amst.  IB70.  "The  Greek  word,  5p»»/.CiwoirT«, 
which  we  render  cauteth  us  to  triumph^  properly  signifies  to  triumph 
overt  or  to  lead  in  triumph^  as  our  translators  themselves  have  righUy 
rendered  it  in  another  place,  Coloss.  ii.  15.  And  so  the  apostle's  true 
meaning  is  plainly  this :  Ifow  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  triumphetb 
over  us  in  Cnrist :  leading  ut  about  in  triumph^  as  it  were  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. This  yields  a  roost  congruous  and  beautiful  sense  of  his  words. 
And  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in  its  full  compass 
and  extent,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents  himself  anci 
others  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  n!s  words  naturally 
imply  and  suggest  three  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention  ; 
namely,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show  of  his  victory.*'  (Brekell's 
Discourses,  pp.  141,  142.)  "While  God  was  leading  about  such  men  In 
triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promottog 
Christian  knowle<^e  in  every  place  wherever  they  came."  (Ibio.  p.  151.) 

i«  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol  ii.  pp.  2&— 34.  col- 
lated with  Brunings's  disquisition  De  Triumpho  Romanomm  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  Compendium  Antiquitatum  GriBcamm  (pp.  416— 434.),  which 
seems  to  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in  his  manner  of  illustrating  a  Roman 
triumph.  He  has,  howeverj  greatly  improved  upon  Broningt's  Dlsser* 
tatioo. 
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there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship)  than  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was  an  immove- 
able tabernacle;  on  which  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  tem- 
ple is  sometimes  called  the  tabernacle,  f  Jer.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii. 
6.)  3.  There  were  also  places  of  worsnip  called  in  Scrip- 
ture High  Places,  used  promiscuously  dunng  the  times  of 
both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  Synagogues  amon?  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  Frotxuekss  or  Oratoriea^  which 
chiefly  obtainea  after  the  captivity ;  of  these  various  struc- 
ttties  some  account  will  be  found  m  the  following  sections. 


SECTION  L 


OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


I.  Different  tabernacles  in  use  among  the  Israelites* — ^11.  Th» 
Tabbrfacls,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyp- 
tian  origin, — Its  materials, — ^III.  Form  and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle. — Its  contents. — ^IV.  Its  migrations. 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon^s  temple. 
The  first,  which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7.) ;  here  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inouired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first, 
perhaps  the  public  offices  of  reliffion  were  solemnized.  The 
jeoema  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,35.),  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  pay  to  him.  ^26— 29.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  third 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  DavidTm  his  own  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  ne  received  it  from  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom.  (2Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of 
the  second  of  these  tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat,  which 
was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of  distinction.  It  was 
a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
mg  it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin : 
that  Moses  projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  struc- 
ture which  he  had  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use 
among  other  nations ;  or  that  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with 
a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  tnere  was  nothing 
in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true,  had 
such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Almighty  so  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a 
waywaiu  people,  and  prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them 
into  his  own  worship.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  heathens 
derived  their  tabernacles  from  that  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the 
whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  Ood,  than  that  the 
Jews,  or  rather  that  God  should  take  them  from  the  heathens.^ 

The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability : 
those  of  tne  first  qu^ity  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  con- 
dition broufirht  silver  and  brass,  and  shittim-wood ;'  and  the 
offenam  of  the  meaner  sort  consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen, 
goats'  nair  and  skins ;  nor  were  the  women  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  this  work,  for  they  willingly  brought  in  their 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  skilful  in  spinning  made  yam  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great, 
that  Moses  was  obliged  oy  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more 
offerings,  and  thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple for  tliat  service.  (Exod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.) 

*  The  hTpotbesis  above  noticed  was  advanced  br  Spencer  In  his  learned, 
bat  in  many  respects  fanciiiil,  treatise,  De  Legibas  Hebraeonun,  lib.  iii. 
diss.  i.  c  3.  and  diss.  vi.  c.  I.  His  arguments  were  examined  and  refbted 
by  Buddeos  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Testamenti,  part  i.  pp. 
aio.  54a 

*  This  shittim-wood  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  acacia  or  the 
cedar,  both  which  grow  in  Egypt  and  in  Svria.  The  acacia  is  delineated 
by  Prosper  Alpinus.  De  Planus  JEgyptiacis,  c.  4.  Hassekmist  found  it  in 
Palestine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  250.),  and  Dr.  Pococke  found  it  both  on 
Motmt  Sinai  and  in  Egypt    The  cedar  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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This  tabemac  e  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
cariried  along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  thev 
journeyed  towards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  tne  TabfrnacU 
of  the  Congregation.  In  form,  it  appears  to  have  closely  re- 
sembled our  modem  tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having 
the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards,  hangings,  and  cover- 
ings, and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Targe  outer  court, 
which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pil- 
lars :  whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted  nrst 
of  the  tent  or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of 
the  court  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are 
minutely  and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — ^xxx.  xxxvi. 
— xl.  from  which  chapters  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged. 

IIL  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  i 
length,  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  The  inside  of  it  wa 
divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen, 
which  parted  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called  ihiQ  first  iaber^ 
naek  in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  called  the 
second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7.  In  the  wrmer  stood  the  altar 
of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure 
gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  (so  called  tecause  it  was  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high- 
priest^  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(Exoa.  xxv.  22.J,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  iv.  7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  ^old,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole),  with 
the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 
This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  ^sacred  furniture.  None 
but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  only  the  Kohath- 
ites,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with 
poles  made  of  shittim-wood,  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted 
m  two  golden  rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)  Hence 
Uzziah  the  Levite  was  punished  with  death  for  touching  it. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold, 
and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two 
cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain),  looking  inwards  towards  each  other, 
with  wings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 
Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  app^r- 
ance  of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jeho- 
vah was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22. 
Num.  vii.  89^  And  hence  it  is  that  tne  ark  is  called  the 
footstool  of  (jrod  rPsal.  xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dweu  between  the  cherubim.  ^2  Kings  xix.  15. 
Psaf.  Ixxx.  1.)  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  square 
frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over  these 
were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds  ;  of  which  the 
first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  embroi- 
dered in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple,  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats'  hair  curiously  wove 
together ;  and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers' 
skins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  wliich 
served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  and 
to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court, 
an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  fifty^  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Lover,  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  whenever  they  were 
to  offer  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the  tabernacle ;  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  Brazen 
Altar  of  bumt-offerings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terior might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fire,  which  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled'  (Lev.  ix.  24.),  and  which  was  kept 

•  God  had  previously  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once 
kindled,  should  never  go  out.  (Lev.  vi.  12, 13.)  It  was  reckoned  an  impious 
presumption  to  make  use  of  any  other  but  this  sacred  fire  in  burning 
incense  before  the  Lord ;  which  was  suflicientljr  notified  to  Aaron  by  an 
injunction  given  him,  that  he  was  to  licht  the  mcense  offered  to  God,  in 
the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  dav  of  expiation,  at  this  fire  only.  (Lev. 
xvi.  12;  13.)  Notwithstanding  which  prohibition  Nadab  and  Abinu,  two 
unhappy  sons  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  took  their  censers,  and 
pnttiog  common  fire  in  them,  laid  incense  theretm,  and  offered  strange 
fire  before  the  Lord,  in  their  daily  ministrations,  which  profane  approach 
God  immediately  resented  ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  firs  went  out  from  tlu 
Lordf  and  devoured  thsm,  so  that  they  died.  (Lev.  z.  1.) 
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]>erpetually  upon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  from  the  vic- 
tims that  were  there  consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privi- 
leged place,  but  m  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  words  in 
Exod.  xxi.  14.  where  God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be 
taken  from  Ms  cMar,  thai  he  may  e&e,it  seems  unquestionably 
true,  that  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan, 
this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fled  unto  it ; 
and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of  this  altar  (then  at 
Gibeon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joabtook  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  50. 
and  ii.  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erected. ^ 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it 
appeals  that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  other  tents  or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  buildings  were  afterwards  placed  round 
the  temple.  These  were  absolutely  necessary  tor  tiie  recep- 
tion of  the  priests  during  die  time  of  their  mmistration,  and 
for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provimons  which  were  used  in 
the  tabernacle,  lliis  circumstance  explains  what  is  related  of 
Eli's  sons  jgoing  into  the  kitchen  wnere  the  pe^ce-offerinffs 
were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesn- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.^  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be 
laid  down  m  his  place  ^ii.  2.),  tnat  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one 
of^ese  tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  towruch  Samuel  lay, 
which  made  him  (being  thenra  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4, 
5.  &x$.)  :  and  Uiis  also  explains  what  is  said  of  David  (Matt, 
xii.  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  house  of  (rod  and  did  eat  the 
ahew^fread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  which 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  taoemacle,  and  which  were 
reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated, 
with  idl  the  furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  pecu- 

>  It  It  evident  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  altar 
wu  considered  as  an  asylum ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  among  almost  all 
the  heathen  mUions  of  antiquity,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted 
so  sacred  that  the  vilest  miscreant  found  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an 
altar.  Hence  arose  many  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  perverted :  so 
that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
presumptuous  murderer  was,  by  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence 
and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  his  time : — 

Xmjcov  ymf  mvSp»  XfH  kmkw;  wmrxiiv  <mi.  ^ 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit  Muagrave. 
In  English  thus  :— 
"If  an  nnrighteons  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the 

Srotection  of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  jusUce,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of 
le  gods:  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  wicked  man  shoold  always  suffer  for 
hit  crimes.'*   Dr.  A,  Clarke  on  1  Kings  ii.  30. 


liar  oil,  prepared  by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose 
(Exod.  xxx«  32,  &c.),  after  which  God  made  His  people 
sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it,  covering  it  with  a 
cloud  which  overshadowea  it  by  day,  and  by  night  gave  lififht, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  givmg  answers  in  an  audible 
manner  from  the  zA.  when  consulted  by  the  high-priest. 
Whenever  the  Isnraelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was 
to  carry,  for  this  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the 
ark,  as  when  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho, 
posh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Concerning  the  manner  of  carry- 
mg  the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Num.  iv.  When  they  en- 
camped, the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  .being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 

Suadran^lar  form, divided  accordinff  to  their  several  tribes: 
ie  Israelitish  camp  being  at  the  oistance  of  two  thousand 
cubits  from  the  tabernacle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned 
a  mile,  and  is  called  a  Scibhathr4ay*s  journey  (Acts  i.  13.), 
as  beins  the  distance  they  had  to  go  on  that  day  to  ihe  place 
of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it  and 
the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  86. 
supra, 

iV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was 
removed  as  often  as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from 
one  station  to  another ;  and  thus  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  marches,  until  tiiey  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  being  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  ror  about 
seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con 
quest  of  that  country.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  oi  the  country  then  subdued  ;  on 
being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  in 
1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.,  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  tfao 
custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  and  afterwards  Ofer  tiuee 
months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  whence  David  brought 
it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  called  the  city  of  David.  (3  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xy. 
25.  xvi.  1.)  Here  it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequently  re- 
moved) it  was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  King 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad« 
nezzar.' 

>  Scholzii  Arcbeeol.  Hebr.  pp.  183—904. ;  Pareau.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  91— 
101. :  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  11—24. ;  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jewi,  vol  Ik 
pp.  129— 13a  i  Bmnings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  14&— 189. 
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Plan  of  the  Texflb  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  Laxny  and  Calmet 
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SECTION  II. 


OF  THE   TEMPLE. 


L  TAtf  temple  b/  .iSo/omon.-— II.  The  tecond  temple, — It*  va- 
riou9  court* ,^Reverence  of  the  Jevt*  for  i/.'»>III«  J^otice  of 
the  templet  at  HeUopolis  and  Gerizim. 

AcooRDmo  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there  were  three 
temples,  viz.  the  first,  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  second,  by 
Zembbabel  and  Joshua,  the  high-priest ;  and  the  third,  hy 
Herod  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  But  this  opi- 
nion is  Tery  properly  rejected  by  the  Jews:  who  do  not 
allow  the  thira  to  be  a  new  temple,  but  onl}^  the  second  tem- 
ple rebuilf:  and  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the  prophecy 
of  Haggai  (ii.  9.),  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house — the  tem- 
ple buUt  by  Zerubbabel,  should  he  greater  than  thai  of  the 
former;  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name 
of  Solomon;  the  materials  for  which  were  provide  by  David 
before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son. 
it  stood  on  Mount  Monah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxxxii. 
13, 14.),  which  had  been  purchased  of  Araunah  or  Oman  the 
Jebusite.  {^  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  34.  1  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  The 
plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were  formed 
a^r  that  ef  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three 
stories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached 
to  half  the  height  of  the  teiit|)le ;  and  the  front  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  portico,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cobits :  so  that  the  form  of  Uie 
whole  edifice  was  not  nnlike  that  oi  some^ancient  churches 
which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  building,  llie  ntensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same;  exceptihflr  that  several  of 
&em,  as  the  altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged. 
Seven  years  and  six  months  were  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon ;  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated!  wim  {>eculiar  solemnity  to  the  "Vf  orship  of 
tiie  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to  honour 
it  with  tiie  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch,  on  this  occa- 

>  In  tlM  year  of  the  world  9001;  before  Chriit  999. 


sion,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in 
the  3ible,  exhibiting,  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses,  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  superintending  Providence,  and  of  his  peccdiar  ptoi- 
tection  of^the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  tor  all  their 
sins  and  transgressions  m  the  land,  and  during  the  captivi- 
ties which  might  ensue.'  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.'  It  retained 
its  pristine  splendour  only  thirty-three  or  Uiirty-four  years, 
when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ;'*  and  after  undergoing  sub- 
sequent profanations  and  pillages^  this  stupendous  bunding 
was  finally  plundered  ana  burnt  by  the  Chaldseans  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or  before 
Christ  584.  (2Kingsxxv.  13— 15.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17— 20.) 

n.  After  the  CMtivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins, 
being  rebuilt  by  &rubbabel,*  but  with  vastly  inferior  and 
diminished  glonr ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all  its  jgrandeur. 
(Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  profanea  by  order 
of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  Ta.  m.  38^7,  B.  c.  163) ;  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  aiscontinued,  and  erected  the  image 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  I^  this 
condition  it  continued  three  years  (2  Maco.  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  Maccabaeus  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.  m.  3840,  b.  c. 
160.)  [ 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing 
or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which 
had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed 
eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal,  if  not  supenor,  in  magnitude,  splendour, 
and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Josephns  calls  it 
a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  vast  weal&  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity .^  But  though  Herod 
accomplished  his  original  desigrn  in  the  time  above  specified, 

•  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  Ii.  p.  393. 

•  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  description  of  what  the  first  temple  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol  Ii.  pp.  144~lda 

On  the  yw  of  the  world  3033 ;  before  Christ  967.    J  Kings  xiv.  25, 36. 
2  Chron.  xa.  9.  , 

•  Ezra  i.— vi.    Josepbus,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  zi.  e.  4. 

•  De  BelL  Jud.  Ub.  vi.  c.  4.  f  & 
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OP  THE  TEMPLE. 
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yet  the  Jews  continaed  to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expend- 
ing the  sacred  treasme  ib  aiiaexiog  additional  buildings  to  it; 
so  tha^  they  might  wilii  great  propriety  assert  that  their  tem- 
ple had  been  forty 'and-nz  Tears  m  building.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  deacribe  this  venerable  edifice,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  UtaX  by  the  tenij^e  is  to  be  under- 
stood Dot  only  the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of 
eaiinenoe  is  called  The  Ttrnph^  yi^  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
sanotua^,  and  the  several  courts  bc4h  of  the  priests  and  Is- 
raelites; but  also  all  the  numerous  diambers  and  rooms 
which  this  prodigious  ecMce  comprehended,  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respectiye  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  re- 
mark it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  should  lie  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is 
there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  t^n^  was  actually  done 
in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our 
Lord  refers  TJohn  xiv.  2.) ;  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag- 
nificent simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  nu- 
merous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his 
Father's  house  contained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the 
everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  happy,  when  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfrequently  called  his 
Father's  house. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after 
the  captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed 
in  others. 

,  -The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in 
five  remarkable  thin^  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first : — these  were  the  ark  and  mercy-seat, — the  shechinah 
or  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
-—the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kindled 
from  heaven, — ^the  urim  and  thummim, — and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
gloiy,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock 
encompassed  by  a  very  frishtful  precipice ;  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  with  incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  su- 
perstructure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work ;  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stupen- 
dous ;  in  tne  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubits  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.  This 
most  mafrnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white  stones 
of  prod^ous  magnitude.' 

The 'temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Mori^ ;  bemg 
sdrrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magni- 
ficent gates ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beautiful  Gate  in  Acts 
iii.  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  cosdy  than  all  the  rest :  it 
was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal 
in  ancient  tiroes. 

I.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  because  the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it, 
^ut  were  prohibited  from  advancing  further :  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five-and-twenty 
cubits  in  height  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon^ 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred 

>  John  ii.  20.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  the 
■acred  writer  and  Josiephus.  The  words  of  the  evanceliat  are,  "Forty-and- 
Mix  years  was  this  temple  in  building.''  l^is,  as  Caunet  well  obfterres,  is 
not  saying  that  Herod  tiad  employed  forty^six  years  in  erecting  it    Jose- 

Ehas  acquaints  us  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the  temple,  yet  so  as  not  to 
e  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Antiq.  Ub. 
xr.  c.  14.),  computing  from  his  being  dedared  king  by  the  Romans,  or  in 
the  fifteenth  year  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  e.  16.),  reckoning  from  the  death  of  An- 
tigonus.  He  finished  it  lor  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xr.  14.) ;  but  it 
continaed  increasing  in  splendour  and  magnificence  through  the  pious  do- 
nations  of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  t.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  it  was 
completed,  and  18,000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service,  during 
the  procaratorahip  of  Albinos.  Prom  the  eighteenth  of  HercNd,  who  reigned 
thirtr-soven  years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
deau  of  that  prince,  was  above  sixteen  years^  added  to  wnich,  the  age  of 
Christ,  now  thirty,  gives  ibrty-sU  complete  years.  Calmet^g  Comment  in 
loc 
•  AoUq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  f '5. 


cubits  high,  in  oidor  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended 
building;  and  as  this  terfuee  Was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince*  Here  it  was  that 
our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x» 
33.),'  and  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John, 
glorified  God  before  all  the  people.^  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  su- 
perb portico  is  termed  the  Royal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  ele- 
vated to  such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley  below  without  being 
seized  with  dizziness,  the  siffht  not  reaching  to  such  an  im- 
measurable depth.  The  souu-east  comer  of  the  roof  of  this 
portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  imfuyta^  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Sataa 
tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also/was  the  spot  where  i|  was  predicted 
that  the  abomination  or  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns, 
should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  p(»^ 
tico  was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 
time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon 
another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  bemg 
assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully 
put  to  profane  uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-chanffeiSy 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  uiem 
into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  expelled  uem,  telling  them  that  it  was  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations^  and  that  it  had  a  relative 
sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  captains  of  the  temple,  who  were  officers  that  had 
the  care  and  charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  the  sellers,  to  compensate  theaisdves  for 
what  they  paid  for  their  tables  and  seats,  made^an  unjust 
and  exoroitant  gain ;  and  that  this  circumstance  oocsasioned 
its  being  called  a  den  of  thieves.^  (Matt.  xxL  12^  13.  Mark 
xi.  15 — 17.  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

2.  'Within  the  court  of  the  Goitiles  stood  the  Coubt  or 
THE  Israelites  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
the .  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  ele- 
gant construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing;  that  no  alien 
should  enter  into  the  holy  place  To  this  wallet  Paul  most 
evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  But  now  in  Christ 
Jesus^  ye,  who  sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our  ptace,  who  hath  made  both  one 
Tunited  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us;  hav- 
ing abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by  the 
wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asundfer,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over-against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the 
people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing 
the  victims  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  41.  John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fif- 
teen steps  into  the  Inner  or  Men's  Court :  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  miQe  Israel- 
ites. In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  eaeh  apart  by  himself 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sms,  wiule  ilieSiariah  was  cmexing  in- 
cense within  the  sanctuary,  f  Luke  L  10.) 

3.  Within  the  eourt  m  uie  Israelites  was  that  of  the 
Priests,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height.  This  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices  :  but  the  priests  atone  were  permitted  to  enter 
it.    From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  Tbmpjlb 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zv.  c.  11.  §  3. 

*  Of  the  same  Idnd  with  these  porticoes,  cldstera,  orpiazzaa,  were  d<Nibt- 
less  the  five  porticoes  which  sarrounded  the  pool  of  Betliesda.  (John  t.  2.) 
The  pool  was  probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazsas  round  it  were  designed 
to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multitude  oidiseased  persons  who  lav  wilt- 
ing for  a  care  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those  waters.  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiq.  p.  267. 

>  Bp.  Pearce's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  on  Sfatt.  xzi.  13. 


OF  aACHED  PLACES. 


•trictly  BO  called,  whtcb  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
portico,  tfaa  onter  BanotOEiry,  and  iha  hofy  place. 

1 ,  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  aplffltdid  Totive 
ofllBringa  made  bj  the  piety  of  Tariona  individuals.  Amouj^ 
its  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden  table  girea  by  Pom 
pey,  ti^tiier  with  several  golden  vinos  of  eiquisile  work 
mBnahip  ae  well  as  of  immeose  size :  for  JosephuB  relates 
tiut  there  were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds,  that 
all  around  were  filed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and  trophias 
taken  by  Herod  from  uie  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  These 
TOtive  offerings,  it  should  aeem,  were  visible  at  ■  distance 
for  When  JesuB  Christ  was  sitticg  on  the  Mount  of  Olivea 
and  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple,  they 
pMntsd  oat  to  him  the  gift»  with  which  it  was  adorned 
(Lolte  ni.  iA  This  porcn  had  a  very  lane  poital  or  gate, 
whi<^  instead  of  foldingdoom,waB  fnmienea  with  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  (hat  myatically  denoted 
the  nniverse. 

(9.)  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  sepataled  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  lo 
have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
isnci£xioa :  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  sepa- 
latioo  between  Jews  and  Genues  was  abolished,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  the  high-priest  was  communicated  to  all 
mankind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  lo  the  throne  of 
grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb. 
X.  19 — 22.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  Ihe 
l^bernacle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Tabic  of  Shew-Bread,  which  con- 
sisial  of  twelve  loaves,  according  lolhe  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Various  fanciful  delineatians  have  been  given  of 
theae  articles :  in  the  subjoined  engraving  \%  represented  the 
form  of  the  Golden  Candlestcck  as  il  was  actually  carried 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  llie  Roman  Geoeral  Titus  ; 


th,  y  «-,..,■ 
pied  fr<Hn 


the  rollnwiri!;  engraving  exhibits  the  Table  or  Shbw- 
,i..  V  ill     ,-i,|i  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the  sacred  trum- 
uscd  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as 
rricd  in  the  same  triumph.     They  are  co- 
Reland'a  Treatise  on  the  Spdls  of 
im,'  ^le   drawings  for  which  were 
5,  Upwards  of  a  century  since,  when  the  trium- 
phal aitli  of  Tinia  was  in  a  much  betlei  state  of  preservation 

■  Ridr.  Rtluduj  da  KuUli  Tempi!  La  itrcs  T^duu  Rsme  coanlcuis. 
Tr«J«[l  »il  Rhenum,  tm.  Svo.  -r-  ~-. 


(3.)  TTie  Holt  or  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No 
person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high-priest,  who 
entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (Eiod. 
xxx.  10.  Lev.  ivi.  2.  15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  3—7.)' 

Magni&cent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was 
infinitely  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Iiokt  Thnplc  or 
Saaduaiy.  "  lis  appesiance,"  according  to  Josephus, "  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight : 
for  il  was  covered  on  every  side  with  plates  of  cold,  so  that 
when  the  sun  roseuponit,itreflectedsostronganddazEliDgan 
effulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged  to  torn 
away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching, 
it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glisleriog.  On'  the  top  it  had  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  of  gold,  lo  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  upon 
It  and  polluting  it.  There  were,"  continuea  the  Jewish  nia- 
torian,  "in  that^building  several  stones  which  were  forty-live 
cubits  in  length",  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.'  When 
all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclaitia- 
tion  of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at 
adistance:  Miufer,  luuAot  hannir  o/ stones  (mmimuSu, 
LmNOSoreW.'(Mark 

upon  this,  how  unlikely  lo  be  accomplished  before  Ihe  race 
of  men  who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist.  Seesf 
thou  Ihtit  grttd  baildings  ?  TSert  a/tall  twi  be  left  ime  ttone 
upon  another,  that  shali  not  be  ihrmimdoum,^'  (Markxiii.  S.)^ 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  Ihedisci- 
ples  at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  ailer. 
It  was  exactly  accomplished;  and  this  most  magnificent 
temple,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  lumed  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  that 
wicked  and  abandoned  nation,  was  utterly  destroys!  by  the 
Romans  a.  m.  4073  (a.  d.  73),  on  the  sarne  month,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  when  Solomon's  lemplehad  boen 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians  ! 

Both  the  mat  and  second  temples  were  contemplated  by 
the  Jews  with  the  highest  reverence :  of  their  ailectioDate 
regard  for  the  first  temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
walls  it  was  built,  we  have  several  instances  in  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  during  the  Bahylunish  captivity ;  and 
of  their  profound  veneration  for  the  second  temple  we  have 
repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  "They  could 
not  bear  any  disrespectful  or  disiionourable  thing  to  be  said 
of  iL  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended, 
instantiy  awakened  all  ihechoierof  a  Jew,and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Out  Saviour,  ih  the  course  of  his  public 
instructions,  happening  to  say,  Batroy  thia  temple,  and  in  ■ 
^Aj-m  (iij»/u;ji(rai«i(  up  (^aiti(  John  i.  19.1, il  was  construed 
lous  disrespect, designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  temple;  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  of 


fOdinjB'a  JnwlfhAnllqol- 
.i.uiui  jiii;iiiei.»ii«>  Jicuiaics._pp.aM— 220.:  Beta- 
_./..,  ........ .:.u..u, z. lacnHluciion.  <Bp.  WaUon'B TheoL  Tncu,  lol.  HI 

pp.  14S— isa)    Puuu,    ABiiquUu  Hibniu,  pp.  196  -ffO.;  Bnmlnn. 
inilg.  Hebr.  pp.  165—171 
-  JwpbuB,  Aallq.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c  11.  13.    Ds  Bel^  Jod.  Ub.  v.  c.  S.  It 

Dr.  Harwood'i  Inlrod.  ID  tbc  Ken  Ten.  Tot.  it.  pp.  1S9.  161. 
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OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleg[ed  against 
him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocions  guilt  and  impjety :  they 
told  the  court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able 
to  destroy  this  temple.^  The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had 
conceivea  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
h^d  b^n  levelled  against  the  temple,  was  not  softened  by  all 
the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and  wretched 
death  they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultatioti,  tney  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  ana  saying, 
TVuiu  that  destroyest  the  temple^  andouildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself/  Ijthou  be  the  Son  of  Godj  come  down  from  the 
cross,  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.)  The  superstitious  veneration,  which 
this  people  had  for  their  tem|>le,  further  appears  from  the  ac- 
count of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries  were  bailed  and 
confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and  those  distinguished 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperatea  at  tl^e 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said, 
This  person  before  you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  re- 
proachful expressions  against  this  sacred  place,*  meaning  the 
temple.  This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judi- 
cature composed  of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

"Thus,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give 
public  notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  nis  having 
purified  and  bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with 
four  other  persons,  declaring  the  time  when  his  vow  was 
made,  and  tne  oblations  he  would  offer  for  every  one  of  them 
at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow  was  accom- 
plished, some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see 
him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him, 
vehemently  exclaiming.  Mm  of  Israel^  help  /  This  is  the  man 
that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  against  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  law,  and  this  ptaee ,-  and,  further,  irought  Greeks  into 
the*temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place,  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophi- 
mus  an  Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  in- 
stantly concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the  temple,  tlpon 
this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised ;  all  the  people 
at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  among  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrue  their  nands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had 
wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify 
and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Pliilo ;  that  it  was  certain 
and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that "  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred,  when  ne  said  to  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
your  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 
Over  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command, 
who  in  several  places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple 
(2T^fleTi»>of  raZ  *Jigo»),  or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  '  And 
as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  the  captain  of 
the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1. 
V.  25,  26.  John  xviii.  12.)  Josephus  mentions  such  an  offi- 
cer."*   It  should  6eem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew,  from  the 

circumstance  of  his  assisting  the  high-priest  in  arresting 

• 

»  Matt  xxvf.  61.    "This  feUow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
God  and  to  baild  it  in  three  days." 
•  Acts  vi.  13. 

»  Harwood's  latrod.  rol.  ii.  pp.  166—169. 
4  To»  «Tp»T»(>'0»,  A»ai>or,  Ananias,  the  commander  ofthe  temple.  Antiq. 

Jnd.  lib.  XX.  C.6.  §2.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  C.  17.  $2.  A^o^wvn;  n;  tov  EXia^otpov 

vrptiriiT'ovTM,  having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the 
temple.  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  17.  $  2.  edit.  Hudson.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol. 
it  p.  169.  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility.,  book  i.  cb.  xi.  h  1.  eh.  ix.  $1 


those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Roman  procurator. 

ni.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were 
erected,  viz :  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader : — 

1.  The  Heliopolitan  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by 
Onias,  the  son  bf  Onias  the  high  priest :  who  finding  that 
no  hope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity which  had  been  held  by  his  ancestors,  fled  into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  "  Having,  acquired 
great  favour -with  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political 
and  military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the 
numerous  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  could  have 
a  temple  of  their  own,  which  woula  supersede  the  necessity 
of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  to  penorm  their  religious  services :  and  that,  if 
such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judaea  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  ^temple  of  Bubastis  or  Isis,  in  the  city  of 
Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome  (or  district)  over  which 
he  was  governor."*  To  the  Jews  he  justified  his  undertak- 
ing, on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been 
predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  before.^  Accordingly,  tho  temple  was  completed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  inVested  with 
the  high-priesthood ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished 
from  the  descendants  of  Aaron :  Levites  were  employed  in 
the  sacred  services ;  and  the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain  was  suostituted  for  a  candle- 
sticlc.  It  was  also  adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple 
continued  until  Uie  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it  Accordingly, 
the  gates  were  eflfectually  closed,  so  that  no  vestiges  re- 
mained of  any  divine  worship  having  been  there  pertorined. 
This  occurrence  took  place  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.^  In  2  Mace.  i.  1 — 9. 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  those  in 
Egypt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San- 
ballat,  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the 
use  of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  moun- 
tain was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.     ( U  pon  this 

Srinciple  the  Samaritan  women  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
ohn  IV,  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  first  hign-priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two 
hundred  years  afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Samaritans,  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted 
the  bitterest  animosity.^  Representations  of  this  temple  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of  Sichem  or  Neapolis.' 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  HIGH  PLACES,  AND  PROSEUCBJE,  OR  ORATORIES 

OF  THE   JEWS. 

I.  Of  the  high  places, — H.  Of  the  praseuchm,  or  oratories, 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  section,  freauent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  places  or  worship,  called  High  Places,  which 
were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  temple* 

»  Jahn's  Hist  ofHebr.  Ck)nrtnonweaUh,  vol.i.  p.  348. 

«  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinlpn  amonis^  commentators  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  Isa.  xix.  18, 19.,  which  is  the  prediction  abore 
alluded  to.  See  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  ofthe 
Bible  on  that  passage. 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  e.  10.  ScbuUi 
AjTchaBol.  Hebr.  pp.  221,  222.    Fareau,  Ajttiq.  Hebr.  p.  208. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  a  W3— 4.  Bb.  xiii.  c.  9.  SI. 

,•  Schulzil  Arch»ol.  Hebr.  p.  221.    Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  229. 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  m.  Ohav.  I. 


In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  devotioa  of  mankind 
ieems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, not  only  because  these  retired  places  'wese  naturally 
fitted  for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kin- 
,  died  a  certain  sacred  dread  m  the  mind  of  \he  worshipper. 
Ills  certain  that  nothing  was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  man 
iitaxtt  surrounded  by  troves  and  trees,  which  made  the  p\»ce 
tfl|ry  shady  and  delightful  In  those  hot  countries.  The  idol- 
metB  in  the  first  ages  of  tiie  world,  who  generally  worshipped 
vie  sun,  appear  to  have  thou^t  it  improper  to  straiten  and 
confine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  hills  and 
mountains,  as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ; 
and  when  in  later  times  they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept  them  op^i-roofed.  Nay, 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 

generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove  of 
ees,  wnich,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the 
religious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beershe- 
ba,  m  the  plains  or  Mamre,  it  is  said.  He  planted  a  grove 
there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  everlasting  Crod 
(Gen.  xxi\  33.),  and  doubtless  that  was  the  place  to  which 
thepatriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for  public  worship.^ 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  ot  the  heathen  idola- 
ters, as  they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much 
the  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the 
commission  of  the  obscene  and  horrid  practices  that  were 
usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  Kings  xv.  12.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7.)  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  (who  in  this  respect  imitated  the  heathens) 
that  they  secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that 
they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in  dl  the  high  places, 
and  wrought  wickedness  to  provoke  the  Lord,  as  did  the  heathen, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account,  therefore,  God  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Israelites  utterly  to  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  they 
should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills;  and  to  bay  their  devotions  and  bring  their 
oblations  to  that  place  onjy  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut. 
xii.  2—15.)  Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  Uie  heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  Hence 
it  IS  dear,  that  after  God  should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  pub- 
lic worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
high  plaees,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God  did 
choose :  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
hU)ition  of  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificing m  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for 
their  discSiedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon 
high  places  and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erecteo  (2 
Kinffs  XV,  35.),  ana  for  not  destroying  the  nigh  places  of  the 
heathens,  where  their  idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by 
that  command  and  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture  (Num. 
xxxiii*  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to  do ; — that  the 
prophets  with  so  much  holy  ;&eal  reproached  the  Israelites. 
We  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides  that  of 
Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificinff,  as  well 
as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are  not 
condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  uncertain  abode  of  the 
ark^  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  femily 
in  a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon 
it.  (1  Sam.  ix,  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  add 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Jud^.  vi. 
25,  26,);  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  liiffh 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.) 
But  all  this  was  before  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was 
the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for  his  public  wor- 
^ip ;  after  which  other  places  for  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  both  kino^  and  people,  offered  sacrifices 
upon  these  high  places  even  suler  the  temple  was  built,  will 
(Svidently  appear  oy  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ; 
for  (sot  to  mention  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  king- 
4om  of  Israel,  whose  professed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every 
l^nfT  IB  mattera  of  religion,  and  who  had  peculiar  priests 
wkom  tbey  termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  1  Kings  xviii.  19.) 
ft  is  dsAr  4Jiat  most  ot  the  kings  of  Judah,— ^ven  such  of 
them  who  ireie  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
Hw,— are  eaqpressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  tiiis  head,  and 
but  few  have  ithe  commendation  given  tii^a  of  destroying 

•  Many  ancient  va^ns  used  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their 
gods  upon  bteh  placea  and  mountaios.-  fi«e  tbe  exainples  adduced  in  Bur- 
dcft  Oriental  Litenlure,  toL  i.  p.  233« 


these  high  places.  No  socmer  had  Rehoboam  the  son  of 
Solomon,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  stienffth- 
ened  himself  in  his  kingdom,  but  we  read  tiiat  Judah  dufent 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  built  them  high  places,  and  images, 
and  groves,  an  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  me  exemplary  sovereigns,  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and 
groves  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3.  xv.  16.  xvii.  6.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat's 
son  and  successor,^  Jehoram,  is  said  to  have  made  high  places 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.,  xxi.  11.)  Ana  though 
Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  who 
served  groves  ana  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  gave  a 
permission  for  that  purpose ;  for,  after  making'  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told,  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  ana  then  they  left  the 
house  of  God,  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  me  reiffn 
of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the^  nigh  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ; 
and  though  Uzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have  done  that  which 
was  rigM  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  this  exception  appears 
against  him,  that  tne  high  places  were  not  removed,  out  the 
people  still  sacrificed  thereX^  Kings  xv.  3,  4.) ;  the  same  obser- 
vation is  made  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  priilce  of  extra- 
ordinary piety:  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.),  whidh  his 
son  Manasseh  again  built  up,  (2  Kings  xxi.  2.)  At  length 
good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places  and  groves,  and 

E urged  it  from  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reigns 
efore  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  after  th^  reign  of  Josiah.' 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we, 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high 
places  and  groves,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solenm 
acts  of  sacrificing  there,  did  on  any  account  extend  to  the 
prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devotion,  particularly  prayer,  in 
any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the  high  places  and  groves 
of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be  razed)  only  ex- 
cepted. For  we  leam  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  prayers 
are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  in  many  places  of  Judsa,  both  before  and  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and 
resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  Proseucha  or  Oratories. 
These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Judsa  (and 
it  should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial 
city,  inhabited  by  vast  numbers  of  Jews :  and  it  appears  that 
in  heathen  countries  they  were  erected  in  sequestered  retreats, 
commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore.    The 

Ceucha  or  oratonr  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lord  opened  the 
t  of  Lydia,  thai  she  aitenaed  unto  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  was  fry  a  river  side,  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14,  15.)» 
It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these 
proseuchse  were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section),  or  distmcl 
edifices  from  the  latter.  Both  Josephus  and  Philo,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have  considered  them  aa 
synonymous ;  and  with  them  agree  Grotius,  Emesti,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner;^  but  Calmet,  Drs.  IM- 
deaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though 
they  were  nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  Philo  and  Josephus,  yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  them;  the  synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the 
proseuchs  were  without  the  walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and 

«  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  voL  il  pp.  161—166.  Crozall's  Scripture  Po- 
liUcks,  pp.  90—99,  * 

•  Josephus  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  city  of  HalicarnASSus,  per- 
milting  the  Jews  to  erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both  men  and  women,  do  ob- 
serve the  Sabbaths  and  perfoim  sacred  rites  according  to  the  Jewish  law. 
and  buUdfroseueha  by  the  sea-tide,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  eoun- 
try  ;  add  if  any  man.  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  give  them  any 
binderance  or  disturbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."    Ant.  Jud.  lib. 

*  Plillo  de  Legatione  ad  Caiom,  p.  1011.  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  f  61  Jo- 
yenaJ,Sat.iii.l4.  GroUus.  Whitby,  and  Doddri4e  oa  Luke  vi.li  Emesti 
Inslitutio  Interpretis  Novi  TestamentitPp.  363,  964.  edit.  4lo.  1792.  Lard, 
ner's  CredibiUty,  book  i.  c.  3.  §  3.  Dr.  Harwood^  Iatrodaetk>n  to  tha  New 
Testament,  voLU.  pp.  m— 180.  ^^    i«w««ew 
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OF  THE  eYNAGOOUES, 


(irartictilaTly  in  heathen  eoiuitriea)  were  turaally  erected  on 
the  banks  of  rivoa,  or  on  the  seit-ohoTe  (Acts  ivi.  13.), 
wilhoot  anj  coferinK  bat  ^leriea  or  the  shade  of  Ireea. 
Di.  PrideHux  thiaka  the  pioeeiKhR  were  of  ffreater  antiquity 
than  the  a^rnagogneB,  and  were  formed  bj  the  Jews  in  open 
courts,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance 
ttom  JeniBBlem  might  offer  ap  their  prirate  prayers  in  them, 
u  they  vera  accustomed  to  do  in  the  couiia  of  ttie  temple  or 
erf'  the  t^iemacle.  In  the  synagoirDes,  he  further  observes, 
the  prayeta  were  offered  up  in  public  fonns,  while  the  pro- 
woeliM  were  appropriated  to  private  devotionB :  and  from  the 
oratory,  where  our  Saiionr  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
bcdng  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  13.),  it  is  highlT  pro- 
bable that  these  prosenchR  were-the  same  as  tiie  high ' 

■0  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.' 


le  high  placi 


FarmofaSTKAaMDiRoLLoflhs  PeaUtench. 
L  Mature  and  tri^n  of  tynagogua. — The  tynagvj'ue  nf  the 

liberlinei  explaitual.—Tl.  Form  o/  the  tynagaff^iei.—m.  The 

efftcerier  mim.feri.— IV.  The  tervice  per/armed  in  the  lyna- 

gaguet. — V.  Ecdeiiattical  power  of  the  ignagngvet, — VI. 

The  Shemoneh  Eereh,  or  Mneleen  Frayen  laed  in  Iheii/na- 

gtgue  lendce, 

I.  The  SrNAooouES  were  buildings  fn  which  the  Jews 
assembled  For  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  other  instructions.  Tlioue^  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin 
is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  lEcent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  any  particular  place  for  the  performance  of  other 
exercises  of  devotion.  Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
TOh  were  Enng  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  frequented  on  Sabbath- 
days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
prayer.  (ISam.  x.  5—11.  six.  18—34.  3  Rings  iv.  33.) 
During  the  Babylonish  caplirity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the 
house  of  some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who 


practice  of  giving  p 


3  bis  own  family, 
^— '-  -■-   •    ail 


gtegations  became  fixed  ,  . 

of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.  Pulo^  thiaka 
&OBe  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  Ume  of  AntiochtiB  Epi- 

C'  mes,  their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of 
Asmoasean  princes,  under  whom  thev  were  first  erected, 
and  were  soon  greatly  multiplied ;  though  in  Alexandria  and 
c^ier  foreign  pbcee,  where  the  Jews ^"-        '  ■' 


«  certainly  of  mnch  greater  anUqni^.= 
in  allu^n  to  them  in  Paal.  Ixxiv.  i.  9, 


..i  dispersed,  they 

_,  There  appears  to 

iQ  allu^n  to  them  in  Paal.  Ixxiv.  i.9, 

la  the  time  of  ^e  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  ire- 

■  Dr.  HUnmoEd  on  Lukev  i.  1!,  and  AcU  ivl.  13— IS.    Cilmu'i  DicL  voce 

PiBKDGhi,     Piideaui'B  ComieciHHi,  put  L  book  vL  cab  amo  4M.  laL  1. 

po.?a-3K>.  eOiL  17X. 

>  Ftilki,  De  Vlu  Uaiit, 
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Jaent,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in 
udtea ;  but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  ■ 
town,  unless  there  were  ten  persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not 
fewer  than  four  himdied  and  eighty  synagogue*  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and 
destractioo  by  the  Romans.  In  Ihe  evangelical  history  we 
find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  moie 
synagogues,  constmcled  after  those  at  Jeruralem :  hence  wa 
£iid,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belon^ng  to  the  Alexao- 
drians,  the  Asiatics,  the  Cificians,  the  Libertines,  and  tiia 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabiianis  of 
those  countries  or  cities,  aa  should  happen  to  beat  Jerusalem. 
With  re^rd  to  the  synagogue  of  the  LiBEHTUtEB',  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned, 
whether  these  Libertinee  were  the  children  of  freed  men 
(Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  African  Jews  from  the  city 
or  country  called  Xibertua,  or  Libertina,  near  Carthage,  lla 
former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotins  and  Vitringa;  tho 
latter  (which  wbb  Brat  hinted  by  Oecumenins,  a  commenta- 
tor in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century),  by  Professor  Gerdes, 
Welstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Ramans  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Libcrti  and  the  Libettini.  The  lAbertuM 
was  one  who  tiad  been  a  elaye,  and  obtained  his  freedom;* 
the  Libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  Lihertus.'  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  after-ages  was  not  strictly  observed ;  and  Libertinu» 
also  came  to  he  used  for  one  not  bom  but  made  free,  in  oppo- 
sition to  /npCTiuu*  or  one  bomfrtefi  Whether  the  Libe^mif 
mentioned  m  this  passage  of  the  Acta,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  wtio  hav- 
ing been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,'  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  them-  i 
'ves  Libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves, 
differently  conjectured  by  the  learned.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected  syna- 
;ogne8  at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
rethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  &c.  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  country- 
men in  London;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same ;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Idbalini,  their  syna- 
gome  was  therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Liberttnefl. 
In  support  of  the  second  opimon  above  noticed,  viz.  that 
the  Libertines  derived  their  name  froln  Lihertus  or  Libertina, 
a  city  in  Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on 
the  word  AlCifrBtt,  says,  that  it  was  qic/u  t^-.ar,  a  national  ap- 
lellative;  and  that  the  GfowotniertneBri*,  of  which  Nicholas 
le  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Li- 
bertini, e  regione,  denoting  that  thev  were  so  styled  froma 
countiT.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celeb  rated  conference 
with  the  Donatistsat  Carthage,  anno  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  LiUriina;  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  of  Jtmuariut  gralia  Dti  epiteamia  amtim  ttdaix  Li- 
fiertinenjM,  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  cf  the  holy 
church  of  Libertina;  and  therefore  Fahricius  in  his  Geographi- 
cal Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  In  what 
was  called  Jifrica  propria,  or  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  all  the  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues, 
mentioned  in  Ihjs  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  called  from  the 
places  whence  tbey  came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines 
were  denominated  in  like  manner ;  and  aa  the  Cvrenians  and 
Alexandrians,  who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
think  it  probable,  that  Uiey  also  belonged  to  the  same  coun- 
try. But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  any 
natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  well 
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kiiown  that,  only  about  fifteen  years  before,  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  emandipsit^d  slaves,  or  tneir  sons,  were  banished  from 
Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by 
Luke  were  of  ihe  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account 
18  corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians. 

n.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
synagogues  had  any  peculiar  Form.  The  building  of  them  was 
regaried  as  a  mart  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.^ ;  and  thev  were 
erected  within  or  without  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated 
place,  and  werejistinguished  from  the  proseuchae  by  beiuff 
roofed.  Each  of  ^eihnad  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which 
the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and  on  the  east  side  there 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept;  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  their 
fkces  to  the  people.  The' seats  of  the  latter,  as  beinff  placed 
nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the  more  holy,  and  hence 
they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  chief  seats  in  the 
tynagpgue  ,•  which  the  Pharisees  affected ;  and  for  which 
our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  simi- 
lar precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  wor- 
ship even  of  the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  indignation  of  the  apostle  James  (ii.  3.) 
against  the  undue  preierence  that  was  given  to  the  rich.  The 
women  were  separated  from  the  men,  and  sat  in  a  gallery 
enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in 
every  synagogue  certain  Officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  all  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed 
therein.    These  were, — 

1.  The  A(.yiTvyxy(»yGs,  or  Ruler  of  the  synago^m.  (Luke 
xiii.  14.  Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  col- 
lajted  with  Mark  v.  22.  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  se- 
veral of  these  rulers  in  a  synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its 
concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach.  They 
Were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and  respectable  for  their 
learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them  Hacamim,  that 
is,  sages  or  wise  men,  and  they  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence and  authority.  They  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  ofiTences :  and  to  them  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to 
allude  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5.,  where  he  reproaches  -the  Corinthian 
Christians  with  carrying  their  differences  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  if  they  had  no  persons  among  them  who 
were  capable  of  determining  them.  Is  it  so,  says  he,  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  thai  shall  be 
able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  These  rulers,  likewise, 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
judged  to  be  rebellious  against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  which 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  scourged  in  the  synagogues,  (Matt.  x.  17.) 

2.  Next  to  the  A/);^/«n/vat>ayof,  or  .ruler  of^the  synagogue, 
was  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  pray- 
ers to  God  for  the  whole  congregation :  he  was  called  She^ 
Uach  Zibbor,  or  the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their 
messenger,  he  spoke  to  God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  the  presidinff  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are 
termed  angels. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  officer 
from  the  Sheliach  Zibbor,  and  inferior  to  him  in  dignity.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  term- 
ed wr>»/*TM?,  the  miniater,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  tiie 
sacred  books. 

IV.  The  service  performed  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  on  other  holy  days,  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz. 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  or  exposition 
of  Uie  Scriptures. 

1.  The  nrst  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  Prayer/  for 
the  performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
synagogue  worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers 
are  the  mvy  n^xcv  (shcmon^h  esrch),  or  the  eighteen  prayers, 
which,  according  to  the  rabbles,  were  composed  and  insti- 
tuted by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  language  a^r 
tiiie  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such 
is  the  account  which  Maimonides  gives,  out  of  the  Cremara, 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  litur^es;  and  the  eighteen  col- 
lectS}  io  particular^  are  mentioned  m  the  Mishna.    However^ 


some  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmudical  rabbies  is 
requisite,  in  otder  to  prove  their  liturjgies  to  be  of  so  high  an 
antiquity ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is 
evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  tenople 
nor  sacriflce ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that  God 
would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  nouse,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love,  to  accept  the  burnt  sacri- 
fices of  Israel,^  &c.  I'hey  could  not,  therefore,  be  llie  com- 
position of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Judasa,  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer'  for  the  synagogue 
worship  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  scmie  were  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  tne  number  of  which  was  subse- 
quently increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned, 
another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temnle,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  Raobi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  di- 
rected against  apostates  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the 
Jews  liberally  employed  to  designate  all  Christians,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  of  (Jentile  descent  This  additional  prayer  is 
now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen. 
They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  exception, 
who  are  of  age,  three  tinies  every  day,  eiUier  in  public,  at 
the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see 
them,  they  are  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  read 
^^g  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts, — the  I^rioth- 
Sliema,  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions 
out  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Kirioth-Shema  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  Deut.  vi.  6 — 9.  xi.  13—21.  Num.  xv.  37—41. 
As  the  first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word 
shema,  that  is,  hear,  they  are  collectively  termed  the  Shema, 
and  the  reading  of  them  is  called  kirioth-shema,  or  the  read- 
ing of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or  recital  is  preceded  and 
foflowed  by  several  prayers  ancTbenedictions ;  and,  next  to 
the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  be- 
lieving the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation,  repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning 
and  evening. 

(8.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  Masorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  ParascKioth 
or  sections :  for  the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  alternately  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of 
fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The  Jews,  tnerefore,  in  their 
division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioih  or  sections,  had  a  respect 
to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  third, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Faraschioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths, 
by  reading  two  shorter  ones  togeUier,  as  often  as  there  was 
occasion.  They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sab 
bath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  before  that,  when  they  finished  tiie  last  course 
of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course ; 
that  so,  as  the  rabbies  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them 
to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

(3.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  vmtings 
are  termed  Haphtoroth,  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  con 
quered  the  Jews  about  the  year  163  before  the  Cnristian  aera, 
he  prohibited  the  public  reading  of  Hxe  law  in  the  synagogues, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  wholly  deprived  of  Uie  word  of  God,  -selected  from  other 
parts  of  the  JSacred  Writings ^/y-^/owr  portiomi^ which  were 
termed  haphtora.s,  niiocn  (HapHTonoTH),  from  noo  (potor), 
he  dismissed,  let'loose,  opened — ^for  thougn  the  Law  was  ms- 
missed  from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the 
edict  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  ikepropheiie  ivriHngs,  not 
being  under  me  interdia^  were  left  open;  and  therefoie  they 

1  The  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  collects  hare  the  same  alln* 
fflon  and  reference  as  the  seventeenth.  See  the  original  inrayers  in  Mai< 
monides  de  Ordine  Precum,  or  in  Vitrin^  (de  Synag.  vetere,  lib.  iii.  part 
ii.  cap.  14.  pp.  103^—1038.)  who  observes  that  the  Talmudists  will  have  4he 
seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship, 
(rednc  ministerium  Leviticom  in  Adytum  Domus  tuae,  as  he  translates  iO, 
to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles; which  is  such  an  absurdity  that  it  conftttes  itself,  and  shows  how 
little  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  and  use  of  thefar  liturgies 
are  to  be  depended  upon.  •  Ste  pp.  1Q6, 107.  infra. 
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used  them  in  place  of  the  otiieiB.  It  was  from  this  custom 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  theirs,  of 
reading  a  lesson  every  Sahbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  paraschioth 
or  section  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of  the 


prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they 
nave  been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Asmo- 
noeans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the 
yarioos  srnaffogues  belonginff  to  the  Englisb«  Port>igue8e« 
Italian,  Dutcn,  msd  German  Jews. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  all  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  sections  of  the  profhsts,  as  read  in 

THE   different  JEWISH   SYNAGOGUES   FOR  EVERY   SABBATH   OF   THE   YEAR. 


PARASCHIOTH,  or  SecHotu  of  the  Law. 

Sect.  GENESIS. 

i.  n^r'O  Bereshith, i.  1.  to  vi.  8. 

ii.  ru  nnSn  Toledoth  noach, vL  9.  to  xi.  32. 

iii.  I*?  iV  Lee  leca, xiL  1.  to  xvii.  27, 

iv.  MT1  Vaiyera, xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24. 

V.  n'W  m^n  Chaiyeh  Sarah, xxiiL  1.  to  ixv.  18. 

vi.  mVn  Toledoth, xxv.  19.  to  xxviiL  9. 

▼ii.  Mi^i  Vaiyetee,.   xxviiL  10.  to  xxxii.  3. 

viii.  nS»^i  VaiyisWach, xxxiL  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 

ix.  ytf^^  Vaiyesheb, xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 

X.  fpD  Mikkets, xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 

xi.  rjni  Vaiyiggash, xliv.  18.  to  xlvii.  27. 

xiL  iHM  Vayechei, xlviL  28.  to  L  26. 

EXODUS. 

ziii.  jrcav  Shemoth, i.  1.  to  vL  1. 

xiv.  nxi  Vaera, vL  2.  to  ix.  35. 

XV.  rn^ifi  Vn  H3  Bo  el  Paraoh, . . .  .x.  1.  to  xiiL  16. 

xvi.  r6(r3  Beshalach, xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

xvii.  nn>  Yithro, xviii.  1.  to  xx.  26. 

zviii.^  0^1)90  Mishpatim, xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  18. 

xix.  noivi  Terumah, , » xxv.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

IX.  nwn  Tetsaveh, xxvii.  20.  to  xxx.  10. 

zxL  Kvn  o  Kei  Ussa, xxx.  1 1.  to  xxxiv.  35. 

xxiL  "^npn  Vaiyakhel, xxxv.  1.  to  xxxviiL  20. 

xxiii.  n^A  Pekudey, xxxviii.  21.  to  xL  38. 

LEVITICUS. 

rriv.  H^-jM  VaWikra, i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

xxv,  yt  KTpM  Vaiyikra  Tsau, vL  8.  to  viiL  36 

xxvL  ^^DS^  Shemini, ix.  1.  to  xL  47. 

xxvii.  pnrn  Tazrii, xiL  1.  to  xiii.  59. 

xxviiL  y'xSQ  Metsor^. . .  xiv.  1.  to  xv.  33. 

xxix.  niD  ^viK  Acharey  Moth, xvi.  1.  to  xviiL  30. 

xxx.  D^vnp  Kedushim, xix.  1.  to  xx.  27. 

xxxL  ii^  Emor, ...xxL  1.  to  xxiv.  23 

xxxiL  nj^D  ")na  Behar  Sinai, xxv.  1.  to  xxvi.  2.* 

xxxiii.  ^npna  Bechukkotai, xxvi.  3.  to  xxviL  34. 

NUMBERS. 

xxxvi.  *u*!D3  Bemidbar, L  1.  to  iv.  20. 

xxxv.  Kts^j  Naso iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 

xxx^i.  -|nV)7n3  Behaalotica, viii.  1.  to  xii.  16. 

xxxviL  ^9  Shelach, xiiL  1.  to  xv.  41. 

xxxviii.  nnp  Korach, xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  32. 

xxxix.  npn  Chukkath, xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1; 

xl.  pV3  Balak, xxii.  2.  to  xxv.  9. 

xlL  Dnj^D  Pinchas, xxv.  10.  to  xx^.  1. 

xliL  niDD  Mattoth, xxx.  2.  to  xxxii.  42. 

xliiL  ^pDoMasey, ^ xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxvL  13. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

xliv.  D^"\3i  Debarim,'. L  1.  to  iii.  22. 

xiv.  |jnnm  Vaethchanan,. ....... .iii.  23.  to  vii.  1 1. 

xlvi.  apj;  Eksb, vii.  12.  to  xL  25. 

xiviL  HKi  Beeh, xL  26.  to  xvL  17. 

xlviii.  o%O0v  Shophetim, xvL  18.  to  xxL  9.. 

xlix.  Mj^n  Tetae, xxL  10.  to  xxv.  19. 

L  Mun  Tabo, xxvL  1.  to  xxix.  8. 

Ii*  O^^JI  Nilsablm, xxix.  9.  to  xxx.  20. 

Iii.  -]Sm  Vaiyelec,. xxxL  1.  to  xxxL  30. 

liii.  u^iMn  Haazinu, xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  52. 

liv.  nanan  rmi  VezotHabaracah,.  .xxxiiL  I.  to  xxxiv.  12. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  SectUru  of  the  PBOPi|XTa. 

V 

Portuguese  and  ItaUan  Jcw%,       German  and  Dutch  Jerwt, 

Isa.  xliL  5—21 laa.  xiii.  5—25.  xliii.  10. 

I8a.liv.  1—10 laa.  Uv.  1— 17.  hr.  1—5. 

Isa.  xL  27—31.  xlL  1—16 Ditto. 

2Kingiiv.  1—23 2King8iv.  1.— 37. 

IKingsL  1—31 Ditto. 

Mai.  L  1— 14.  u.  1—7 Ditto. 

Hos.  xL  7—12.  xiL  1—11 Ditto. 

Obad.L  1—21 Hos.  xu.  12-14.  xiii.  1-16 

Amos  ii.  1 — 16.  iii.  1 — 8 Ditto* 

1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  1 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxxviL  15—28 Ditto. 

1  Kings  ii.  1—12 Ditto. 


Jer.  L  1— 19.  ii.  1— 3. 

Ezek.  xxviii.  25.  to  xxix.  21 

Jer.  xlvL  13—28 

J  udg.  V.  1  —3 1 

Isa.  vL  I — 31 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  and  xxxiii.  25,26.. 

1  Kings  V.  12—18.  vL  1—13 

Ezek.  xliii.  10—27 

1  Kings  X viu.  20—39 

1  Kings  viL  13— 26 

1  Kings  viL  40— 50 


Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  xxix.  183. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Judg.  iv.  4.  to  V.  1 — 3L 

Isa.  vi.  1-1 3.  viL  1-6.  ix.  6,7, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviiL  1 — 39. 

1  Kings  vu.  40—50. 

1  Kings  viL  51.  viiL  1—- 21. 


Isa.  xliu.  21—28.  xliv.  1—25 Ditto. 

Jer.  viL  21— 34. viiL  1—3.  ix.  23, 24.. Ditto. 

2  Sam.  vL  1-19 2  Sam.  vi.  1-23.  viL  1-17. 

2  Kmgs  iv.  42—44.  v.  1—19 Ditto. 

2  Kings  vii.  3— 20 Ditto. 

Amos  ix.  7 — 15 Ezek.  xxiL  1 — 19. 

Ezek.  XX.  2—20.. Amos  ix.  7 — 15. 

Ezek.  xliv.  15—31 Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxii.  6 — ^27 Ditto. 

Jer.  xvL  19—21.  xviL  1— 14 .Ditto. 


Hos.  L  10, 11.  U.  1—20 Ditto. 

Judg.  xiii.  2—25 Ditto. 

Zech.  iL  10—13.  iiL  1—13.  iv.  1—7.  Ditto. 

Josh.  iL  1 — 24 Amoe  ix.  7^-15^ 

1  Sam.  xL  14,  15.  xii.  1—22 Ditto. 

Judg.  xL  1—33 Ditto. 

Micah  V.  7—15.  vL  1—8 Ditto. 

1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1—21 Ditto. 

Jer.  L  1— 19.U.  1—3 Ditto. 

Jer.  iL  4— 28.  iv.  1,  2 Jer.  iL  4— 28.  iiL  4* 


Isa.  L  1—27 Ditto. 

xl.  l*-26 Ditto. 

xlix.  14—26.  L  1—3 Ditto. 

liv.  11—17.  Iv.  1—5.. Ditto. 

Ii.  12— 23.  Iii.  1—12 Dittow 

liv.  1—10.... Ditto. 

Ix.  1—22. Ditto. 

IxL  10, 11.  IxiL  1-12.  Ixiii.  1-9..  .Ditto. 

Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic  viL  18—20 Isa.  Iv.  6—13.  IvL  1—8. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1—51.  Some  say  Ezek. 

xviL  22—24.  xviiL  1—32 Hojfc  xiv.  1-9.  Joel  u.  l-27.« 

Josh.  i.  1-18.  EccL  i.-xu.  inclttsive, . . .  Ditto.* 


t  It  is  a  circtunstaace  highly  deserviitf  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
phecy, Quoted  by  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  pro- 
Shet  Joel  CL  2B--32.>  forms  apart  of  the  Pentecostal  service  of  the  Kanite 
cws  ia  the  Crimea.  "Such,  however,  is  the  ftct ;  and  may  we  not  con- 
clude, from  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  have  adhered  to 

.  Vol.  n.  O 


their  orimitive  institutions,  that  the  same  coincidence  took  place  in  the 
apostolic  nge  1"    Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  &c.  p.  326. 

•  The  above  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  ooDeot 
xxxiv.,  who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best 
Ifasoretic  Bibles,  from  which  our  common  English  Bibles  in  tome  cases 
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OP  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  HI.  Cmaf* 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the 
law  was  dwa^s  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  :> 
bat  in  those  of  the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in 
Hebrew ;  whence  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  lan- 
gna^  C€»sed  to  be  Temacnlar  among  Uie  Jews,  to  establish 
an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Cnaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  them 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity .'  The  doctor 
or  reader,  therefore,  having  flie  interpreter  always  by  him, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ears  what  he^  said,  and  this  interpre- 
ter repeated  aloud  to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  What  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,  (Matt.  x.  27.)' 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  sjrnagogue  service  is, 
JSxposiiion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Preaching  to  the  p&aple  from 
them.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them, 
and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  Luke  iv.  15—22.  we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  from  which  it  appears 
^at  he  taught  ^e  Jews  in  both  these  ways :  And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all,  j9nd  he  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  Ssen  brought  up ;  and  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood 


up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Esaias  ;  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume  ^  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
ts  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  cmd  recovering  of  sight  to  the  olind; 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  oreaeh  the  acceptabk 
year  of  the  Lord  /"  J^nd  he  folded  the  volume,^  and  he  gave  it 
again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down  .•  and  the  eyes  of  oS  them 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And  he 
began  to  say  unto  tnem .-  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wandered  at  the  gra- 
eious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  Uiis  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  nis  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member 
of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to  have  commenced  virith 
^^  first  verse  of'Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the 
table  above  given.  **Have  the  Jews,"  asks  an  eminent 
commentator,  ''altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors  T'^ 
Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God)  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript 
until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day ;  which 
having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.'  But  when  Christ  entered  any 
synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  Sabbatn-day, 
wherever  he  veas),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  oeen  read.  The  Sacred  Writings, 
used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  written  on 
skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like  the  ancient  copies) 
rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end :  so  that,  in  read- 

will  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On  the  above  tables,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that 
though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of  tlie  law  that  are  read  every 
Sabbath ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtorotb,  or  sections  from  the 
prophets ;  as  it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  in 
several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese ;  and  th^re  are  some  slighter 
variations  besides  those  above,  which  he  has  not  noticed. 
1  TertulUani  Apologia,  c.  18. 

*  From  this  practice  originated  the  Cbaldee  Paraphrases,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

*  Dr.Iightfoot's  HorsB  Hebraic^,  on  Matt,  x  27. 

«  "Ar«a-rv^«(  to  C»CA.ior.   This  word  signifies  to  uftfotd^  unroU.    The 
books  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.    Hence 

the  word  VOtume.      AKK'  ow*  Mvax-rvlavri;  «wTO«*(  it««  t»  Zl«p«  wtptCmKcvTif 

«>.\)iA,ei( ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms,  and  clasp  each  other  in  them  1 
Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  vi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  Ti|*  orKrroxnr  ANAHTTSAX, 
unfolding  the  letter.    Josephus,  de  -vith  sua,  p.  21.    Ilavercamp.    Tjm^ms 

$(  C«Cx«ev  T«  iSovXcTO,  iK*n¥  tmv  nipo-MV  tirotito-MTe,  fttrm  St,  ANAIITTfAS, 

TO  BIBAION,"  [ihe  very  expression  of  the  evangelist]  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c. 
126.  tom.  i.  p.  158.  edit.  Oju>n.  1809.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol  ii. 
p.  181. 

*  IItu^«(to  StSx.iev. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Deut  xzxiv. 

^  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  public  instmcters, 
we  find  our  Saviour  sitting  down  (Matt  v.  1.)  before  he  began  to  deliver 
his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  assembled  multitudes ;  and  upoi 
occasion  sitting  cfotm,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people  ' 
collected  on  the  shore.  (Matt  Jdii.  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scr 
were  the  Jewish  clergy,  that  they  sat  (Matt  zxiiL  2.)  in  Masts'  chair: 
whatevsr  thertfore  they  bid  you  wserve^  that  obssrve  and  do,  but  do  not 
o/ier  their  worhs,for  they  say  and  do  ma. 


ing  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  Mit,  while  they 
rou  on  with  the  right  hand.*  The  vignette,  at  tne  head  of  this 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Synagogue  Roll6  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  oriffinai 
and  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is  described  in  Vol.  I.  Part  1.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  $  ii. 

*'  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where 
places  of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers, 
who  were  Jews,  arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer 
their  devotions,  it  was  usual  for  the  presidents  of  the  syna- 
gogue, after  the  appointed  portion  out  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets was  rc»ad,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and  in  a  very 
respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  conld  impart  any 
thing  that  mieht  contribute  to  the  religions  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  This  token 
of  respect  and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties.  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  s3rnagogue  sent  to  them, 
saying.  Men  cmd  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  t&  people,  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck" 
oning  with  his  hand  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  thai  fear  Crod^ 
give  audience,''^ 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  in- 
structed. The  sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat 
upon  elevated  benches,  while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet 
or  before  them  ;io  which  circumstance  explains  St.  Paul's 
meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought 

up  AT  THE  FEET  of  GamoUcl, 

V.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from 
partaking  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
offices  there  performed ;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  eon" 
fessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue,  (John  ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind 
man,  who  had  been  restored  to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing 
that  he  believed  the  nerson  who  had  been  able  to  work  such 
a  miracle  could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  God,  they 
east  him  out.  fver.  33,  S4.)»» 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen 
prayers  of  tiie  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  104.  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Prideaux.  That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is 
now  the  twelfth  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish 
liturgies.  The  fir^t  or  precatory  part  of  each  article  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  and  the  last  or  eucharistical  part  was 
the  response  of  tne  people. 

''  1.  JBlessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  great  God,  poweiiful  and  tremendous,  the  high 
God,  bountilully  dispensing  benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor 
of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  tiie  good  deeds  of  our  Wi- 
thers, and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  tiiose  who  are 
descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King  our  Lord 
and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  / 

"  2.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  raisest  the 
dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save ;  thou  sendest  down  the 
dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Lnke  vi.  17. 

•  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  voL  ii.  p.  182. 

<*  Fleury,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  supposed  that  the  Jew* 
ish  youth  sat  on  tow  seats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors, 
who  occupied  a  toftv  chair ;  but  Vitringa  has  shown,  firom  Jewisn  authority, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  rabbins  sto<M  before  them  in  the  manner  above 


n  another 
who  were 
scribes,  who 


represented.    See  his  treatise  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  i.  p.  1. 
(Observ.  Sacne,  hi  Nov.  Feed.  I^bros,  vol  ii.  pp.  114,  115.)  h 


c.  7.  Kypke 
has  collected  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  to  sHow  that  the  expression  3r«cp« 
To«5  9ro^3»(  at  the/eetf  is  equivalent  to  «rx.i|Tio»,  near  or  bt^ore. 


c.  9.  pp.  100—106.  Schachtii  Animadversiones  ad  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
452-470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §6.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  447.  69&— 608. ;  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antk|uities,  book  ii.  c.  2. 
Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  204—208.  Beausobre's  and  L'En&nt's  Introd. 
Bp.  Watson's TheoL  Tracts,  pp.  168—169.  On  the  synaffocDe-worahfp  of. 
the  modem  Jewa^  see  Hr.  Men's  Modem  JudaisiDi  pp.  319-051 
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are  therein;  and  of  thy  abundant  inercy  makest  the  dead 
again  to  live.  Thou  naaest  up  those  who  fall ;  thou  healest 
the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  are  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee;  O  oui  King,  who  'killest  and  makest  alive, 
and  makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field ! 
Thou  art  fai^ful  to  make  the  dead  to  nse  again  to  life.*— 
Bleutd  art  ihou^  O  Lord,  who  raitut  the  dead  again  to  life  ! 

**  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  ffreat  king  and  a 
holy  art  thou,  O  God« — Bleued  art  thou,  (7  Lord  God,  moit 
hdy! 

*'  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teachest  them  understandmg :  give  graciouSy  unto  us  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  understanding. — Biaued  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  graeiouahj  givest  knowledge  unto  men  ! 

^  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  mdce  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  0 
our  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
tiiee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  vouchsafest  to  receive  us  by  repentance  / 

^  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
against  thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  par- 
doUt^'^Blesaed  art  thou,  O  Lord  most  gracious,  who  muUipUest 
iky  merdes  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ! 

''  7.  Look,  we  bemch  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou 
on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a 

g^rfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
OD,  our  King,  and  a  stron?  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  the  Beekemer  of  hroju! 

^*  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 
«ave  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
infirmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  God  who  hedest  and  art  merciful^— J9/!BSM<f 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people 
Israel/ 

^*  9.  Bless  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  ^e  worldTwith  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi- 
table.— Blessed  art  thim,  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to 
the  years  / 

**  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivitv.firom  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  land. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lobd^  who 
ffotherest  together  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel/ 

'*  11.  R^tore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
nignity, and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
^-^lessed  art  thou,  (/Lord,  our  king,  who  lovest  righteousness 
and  justice, 

**  12.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatize  from 
the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let?  the  kingdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest 
down  the  proud  /' 

•*  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  b^  Rabbi  Gamaliel  agaiDSt  the 
Christians,  or  aa  others  say  by  Rabbi  £tamuel  the  litUe,  who  was  one  of  his 
scholars. 

■a  The  Roman  empire. 

a  The  twehlh  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerab^  from 
that  above  gWen.  In  the  Prayer  Boole  of  the  German  and  PoUsKJetMy  it 
AUnds  thus :— "O  let  the  slanderen  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  anni- 


**  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upmi^  the  piiraie- 
lytes  of  Justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  t|ie 
house  ot  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  0  Lord  our  €rOD, 
and  give  a  good  rewaird  unto  all  who  Mthfully  put  their  trust 
in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our  portion  witn  them,  and  for 
ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee. — 
Blessed  a»i  thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence 
ofthejtut  / 

*<  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised :  buUd  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days« — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  buildesi  Jerusalem  / 

"  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  t)avid  thy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish ;  ana  let  our  horn  be  exalted  m  thy  sal- 
vation. For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day. — Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to 
flourish  / 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful 
Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our 
prayers  with  thy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer  / 

**  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  0  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore 
thy  worship  to^  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  I»- 
rael,  and  their  prayers ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasing  \mioihee,'^Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  / 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Thou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  ^ve 
thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  thy  signs, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders, 
and  marvellous  lovmg-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  Uiy  mer* 
cies  are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  lovinff- 
kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  aU 
these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  king,  blessed  and  exaltec^  and 
lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Se- 
lah.—^/essec?  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  / 

*'  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  ois  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
li^t  of  thy  countenance.  For  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance hast  thou  ffiven  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  m 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  momenL — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace  /    Amen." 

hilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  qaicldy ;  humble  thou  them 
quiclcly  m  our  days. — Bletsed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyett  enemies 
and  humblest  tyrants  f"  In  the  Prayer  Booic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
fnieso  Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus :— "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyest  tKe 
enemies  and  humblest  the  proud .'"    Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  329. 

4  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  109.  infra. 

*  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  wnich  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  tb« 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  merey-seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thommlm,  which  causing  an  imperfec* 
tion  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restonoion  of 
them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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it  is  said,  that  David  delivered  thisneakn  to  thank  the  Lord 
into  the  hand  of  Jhaph  and  his  brethren,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.) 
The  principal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the  soperinteir- 
dency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the-  line 
of  Grershon,  and  Jeduthan  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  in^l  Chron.  xzv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Leyites  a 
title  to  officiate ;  they  were  obliged  to  receive  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration, which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinklinff  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  offering  sacrifices.  (Num.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
fheir  office,  was  at  j^re-ond-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  (Num.  viii.  34,  25.)  £lut  there  was  a  particular 
precept  which  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
orancnes)  from  being  employed  to  carry  the  holy  things  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  tliese  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  Uie 
constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  builmng  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice, /for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests,  only :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  m  killing  and  fiaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  ofiered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  God : 
and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commonly  understood ;  neither  had 
they  any  title  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Hezekiah  (mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11. J  seems  to  imply  othen^'ise,  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  that  ne  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  oftheir  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  buniing  incense,  that  Korah  and 
his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 
presumptuous  sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  none  presume  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  them,  called  Nethinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  tlie  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
orijginally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  tne  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  wiio  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 27.)  were  condemned  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.  We  read 
in  Bzra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 
other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  20.), 
and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  (£zra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gioeon- 
ites,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solo- 
mon constrained  to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 
They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 
called  Ophel,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  near  the  service 
of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
service,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,*  to  which  were  added 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Levites,  however, 
paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and  as 
they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first- 
fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
21— 24.^* 

IL  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  ramify 
of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and 

1  See  p.  16.  guprA. 

•  Home's  ^TwL  Hist,  of  Jews,  voL  ii.  pp.  214—221.    Schulzii  Archsol 
Hebr.  pp.  227—231. 


also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ; 
they  kneaded  tne  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  baked, 
and  offisred  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary :  and  changed 
them  every  Sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evemnff, 
a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  whi(m  he  set  upon  the  golden  table,  and  which  on 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  wiu  strange  fire,  that  is,  with  ^ 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1, 2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  functions  required  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  legal 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sulted as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6.  Mai.  ii.  7,  &c. 
Lev.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  contro- 
versies. (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8^ — 13.)  In  the  time  of  war, 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound 
the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless 
thepeople  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.)  ;  which  order  was  retamed  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  viii.  14.j ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  ^2  Chron.  xxxi. 
2.  XXXV.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  vii. 
39 — 42.  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  ap- 
pellation. This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or 
order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  Uie  captivity. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to 
discharge  tlie  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one  another  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended  in  their  turn.  To 
each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.  J,  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  pnests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^  The  prince  or 
§  refect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the 
aily  sacrifices :  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  all  joined 
together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  pnests,  they  drew  lots  tor  the  different 
offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  went  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish 
wnters,  there  were  three  priests  employed  in  the  offering  of 
the  incense ;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service ;  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed ;  a  third,  who  went 
in  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and, 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people. 
This  was  the  particular  office  which  fell  by  lotto  Zacnanas ; 
and  it  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  the  whole 
service.  This  office  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person.^ 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his 
descent  from  those  families :  on  this  account  the  geu^ogies 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.*  Hence,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  no  priest  was 
permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  who 
had  been  divorced ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 
defect,  this  excluded  lym  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity 
of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
could  any  one  undiertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
years,  or,  in  later  times,  the  age  of  twenty  years.^  According 
to  M aimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 
any  respect  was  clothed  in  blacl^  and  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests ;  but  every 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  cloth^  in  white, 
and  went  in  and  mimstered  with  his  brethren  the  priests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the 

s  See  Matt  xxvii.  1.  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  ^.  ix.  14.  21.  xxii.  30.  xxiii.  14.  xxt. 
15.  xxvi.  10. ;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  81  §8.  DeBelL  Jod. 
lib.  iv.  c  3.  §  7.  c  4.  §  3.  et  de  vita  sua,  %%  2.  5. 

*  Macknight,  and  Wetstein,  on  Luke  i.  9. 

■  Ezra  ii.  62.  Neh.  vii.  64.  Josephus  contra  Apion»  lib.  i.  S  7.  et  in  vita 
sua,  §1. 

•  Lev.  xxi.  7. 17—23.  Nam.  iv.  3.  2  Cbron.  xxxi.  17.  MMononides  has 
enumerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualified  persons 
for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  f  2.  and  com- 
pare Carpzov's  Apparatus  Antiqaitatom  Sacranun,  p.  89.  etteq. 
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are  theiein;  and  of  thy  abondant  mercy  makest  the  dead 
again  to  live.  Thou  laMest  up  those  who  fall ;  then  healest 
the  sick,  ihon  loosest  them  who  are  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  troth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  onto  thee;  O  oui  King,  who  'killest  and  makest  alive, 
and  makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field ! 
Thou  art  fiedthful  to  make  the  dead  to  nse  again  to  life.— 
Bloutd  art  thou^  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  / 

^^  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a 
holy  art  thou,  O  God«— -^/etsecf  art  thtfUj  (7  Lord  God,  most 
holy/ 

^  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teachest  them  understandmg :  give  graciously  unto  us  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  gradously  giveai  knowledge  unto  men  ! 

^  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  oar  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  m&e  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  0 
our  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  u;Ao  voucksafest  to  receive  us  by  repentance  / 

^  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
against  tnee.  For  thou  art  a  Grod,  good  and  ready  to  par- 
^OTW^Blesaed  art  thou,  O  Lord  most  gracious,  who  muUiptiest 
thy  merdes  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  / 

''  7.  Look,  we  bei^ech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou 
on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  ns  with  a 

g»rfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
OD,  our  King,  and  a  strong  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  the  RetUtmer  of  Israeli 

*^  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  GrOD,  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 
«ave  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
infirmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest  and  art  merciful^— ^/issMdf 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people 
Israel ! 

^*  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessinjg  unto  us,  upon  the  &ce 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  worla  with  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi- 
table.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to 
the  years  ! 

'*  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivity,  firom  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  land. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
ffoiherest  together  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel  f 

'^11.  R^tore  unto  us  our  ju<]^s  as  at  the  first,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginnmg ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
nignity, and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
^•^lessed  art  thou,  OhoRD,  our  king,  who  lovest  righteousness 
and  justice, 

*<  12.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatize  from 
the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let?  the  langdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art 
tliou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest 
down  the  proud  /' 

•*  This  is  Ihe  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the 
Christians,  or  as  others  say  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  his 
scholars. 

■•  The  Roman  empire. 

«  The  twelRh  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  Tules  considerablr  from 
that  above  given.  In  the  Prayer  Boole  of  the  German  and  PoUsKJetM,  it 
AUnds  thus :— *<0  let  the  slanderers  haye  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  anni- 


**  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon^  the  piQflie- 
lytes  of  Justice,  ana  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  t|ie 
house  ot  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  give  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  Mthfullv  put  their  trust 
in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our  portion  witn  them,  and  for 
ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.— 
Blessed  ati  thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  cmd  confidence 
of  the  just ! 

'« 14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days.— ^^mcc?  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  ! 

**  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  l!)avid  thy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish ;  ana  let  our  horn  be  exalted  m  thy  sal- 
vation. For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day.— J^/IeMee? 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  tiu  horn  of  our  sahation  to 
flourish  / 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  mefcifol 
Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our 
prayers  with  thy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer  / 

"  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore 
thy  worship  to^  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  I»- 
rael,  and  their  prayers ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasing  untothee.-^£/esMc^  art  tkou^ 
0  Lord,  who  resiorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  / 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathera,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Thou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  ^ve 
thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  thy  signs, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders^ 
and  marvellous  lovmg-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  Uiy  mer- 
cies are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving- 
kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  fordl 
these  mercies  be  thy  name,  0  king,  blessed  and  exalte49  and 
lifW  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.    And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 

{>raise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Se- 
dh.'-^Bkssed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  / 
^  **  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  ois  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  m  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance hast  thou  ffiven  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  tne  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousneBs,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  m 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  moment. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace  /    Amen." 

hilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  quiclcly ;  humble  thoo  them 
quiclcly  in  our  days. — Bletsed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyest  enemies 
and  humblest  tyrants  P*  In  the  Prayer  Booic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu. 
Kueso  Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus :-— "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  brolcen,  consumed,  and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  6slJ9.— Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyest  the 
enemies  and  humblest  the  proud  ."*    Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  329. 

*  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  109.  tyi/Vo. 

•  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  bqt  the  big h-prie*t  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  merey^seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Tliammim,  which  causing  an  imperfec- 
tion  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restoration  of 
them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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SACRED     PERSONS. 


SECTION  I.t 


OF  THE  JKWISH  CHURCH  AMD  ITS  MEBCBER8* 


L  The  whole  Nation  accounted  My.— II.  Members  of  the  Jewioh  Church  g  Hebrew*  of  the  Hebrew9»'--JSL  Prooelytet^-^ 
Vf.  Jewt  of  the  JHepernon, — ^V.  HellenUts, — ^VL  The  Libertinee, — ^VII.  Devout  Men, — ^Vm.   Circumcinon. 


I.  Jbbo^ah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  hayinff 
been  pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  before  every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from 
every  other  people,  for  the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  tho 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  thence  said  to  have  chosen 
th^n,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  represent- 
ed as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.'  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  ana  furnished  with  ex- 
traofdinary  motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have 
sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For 
these  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy  Nation,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  also  saints  ;^  and  their  covenant  relation  to 
God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart  and 

Sractice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7, 8. 26.  xi.  45.  Exod.xxii.  31.) 
(ttt  the  Jews  of  later  times,  becoming  proud  of  these  titles, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity 
only  to  tiliose  of  their  own  faith ;  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  ac- 
counting them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.^  This 
relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  peo- 
ple, separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until 
Uie  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although  the 
lews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the 
numerous  denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate. 
Hence  some  of  ihe  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked 
kings  of  Icnrael  and  Judah  holy, — ^holy,  or  righteous,  and 
Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  Tcompare  Wisd. 
X.  15.  17.  30.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.) ;  and  in  tiie  time  of  our 
Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they 
should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  the 
offspring  of  Abraham,  God  would  not  impute  their  sins  to 
them.' 

The  apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  retained  tlieir  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed 
^e  Old  Testament  phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to 
Christians,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  God's  love  to  tnem  in  Christ.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles not  only  call  them  disciples  and  brethren,  that  is,  friends 
united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by  bonds  equally  close 
as  those  of  brothers,  having  one  Lord^  onefcdthj  one  baptisniy 
but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour, 
service,  ana  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary 
helps  and  motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be 
etmdified  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  11.  x.  29.  Jude  1.); 
and  are  further  styled  Ao/y,  Ao/y  bretkren,  a  holy  nation  and 
sainU',^ 

1  This  section  is  principally  derived  from  Bchulzii  ArchsPologia  He- 
braica,  lib.  iL  c.  1.  de  Ecclesia  'Jadaica  ejaaque  Membris ;  together  with 
Beaosobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bishop  Watson's 
CoH  of  Tracts,  vol.  iiijip.  205,  206.)  llcenii  Antiq.  pp.  343—347.  Stosch. 
Cofupend  Archeol.  (Economics  Nov.  Test.  Hd2--96.  Edwards  on  the 
Amboritf,  Ac  of  Scripture,  vol  ii.  pp.  313—330.  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet. 
Test  torn.  i.  pp.  131—186. ;  Carpzovii  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  99— fiO. ;  Jen- 
ninfs's  Jewish  AnUcJaities,  book  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interest* 
ing  account  of  the  mode  of  circumcision  that  obtains  aoKMig  the  Jews  of 
the  present  time  in  his  "Modem  Judaism,"  pp.  283—296. 

•  Compare  Deut  iv.  37.  vii.  6.  x.  16.  1  Kings  viii.  22.  et  om.  1  Chron. 
xvL  13.  Psal.  cv.  6.  xxxiii.  12.  cv.  43.  cvi.  6.  cxxzv.  4.  Isa.  jdL  $  9.  zUii.  20. 
jdiv.  1,  2.  xlv.  4.  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

*  Compare  Bxod.  xix.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  idx.  2.  xx.  26.  Deot  vii.  6.  xhr. 
8.  21.  xxvi.  19.  xxviii.  9.  xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  1. 5.  7. 
Ixxix.  2.  cxxxii.  9.  cxlvUi.  14. 

*  Apod  Ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus 
mmies  alloa  hostile  odium.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jews  given  by  the 
Roman  historian,  as  they  were  in  the  lime  of  our  Saviour  (Tacit  Hist  lib. 
V.  c.  6.  torn.  lii.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.) ;  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt  ix.  10,  11.  xxvi.  45.  CtaL  it  15. 17.  IThess. 
U.16,K 

•  See  Whitby  on  Matt  iii.  9. 

<  See  Col.  iU.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  Heb.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Acts  ix.  32.  41. 
xxvi.  10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  la  xv.  25,  26.  xvi.  15.  1  Cor.  I  2.  2  Cor.  1 1.  xiil.  13. 
PhiL  iv.  22.  Eph.  1. 1.  PhiL  i.  1.  andCoL  i.  2. 


n.  The  first  Members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
whom  God,  haying  delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage 
in  Effypt,  chose  tor  himself  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and 
their  direct  issue,  without  any  intermixture  of  Gentile  blood 
or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St.  Paul  Hdirews  of  the 
Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Heilenistie  Jews,  oi 
those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  th^ 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists,  (Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  29. 
XI.  20.)  Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  frbm  parents, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  Of  this  description  was 
Timothy.  (Acts  xvi.  l.i)  Those  who  were  bom  in  Judoea, 
of  parents  riffhtly  descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Judsa,  spoke  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly  mstructed  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  the  Hellenists  ;7  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their 
lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  HUfrewsf^^-a  name 
the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  of  all 
the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  for  it  was  the 
name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaanites,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euplurates. 
A^jSebreWy  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions above  described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Israelite  f 
as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a  person  was  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  whicn  a  Jew  might  be,  though 
bom  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.  St.  Paul,  indeed, 
was  bom  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia;  yet  being  a  Hebrew- of  the 
Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  JerusuEdem,  spoke 
the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the 
most  honourable  class;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the 
Philippians  against  Judaizing  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews, 
he  enumerates  this  privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  sal- 
vation were  to  be  obtained  by  them)  he  might  have  confidence 
in  the  flesh,  (Phil.  iii.  4,  6.)  The  privileges  of  the  Israel- 
ites, which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  Jews,  are 
enumerated  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.^ 

All  the  posterity  of  Jaiwb  were  anciently  called  Israel,  or 
Children  of  Israel,  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until 
the  time  of  king  Rehoboam :  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from 
this  prince  and  adhering  to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth 
denominated  the  House  of  Israel:  while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  David, 
were  styled  the  House  of  Judah,  Aftei  the  captivity,  most 
of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  spmng 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  term  Jews  became  a  general 
appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
for  those  who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan,  iii.  8.  Esth. 
iii.  3.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament.* 

IU.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  laws  of  M^ses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in 

t  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  *rrnf  trnplr  hiferi* 
ority.  Thua  the  'EKKntif  iHeUensa)  were  distnicuiahed  from  the  EKKnwte. 
Ta«  iHeltenisrtx) ;  the/ormer  imply  ptire  or  native  Greeks,  who  ^ke  the 
Greek  tongue  in  its  purity:  and  the  latter,  Jetoa  or  others  sojourning 
among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according  to  the  He> 
brew  idiom.  These  were  the  *£».>.•  vtrrMi,  Hellenists  or  Greeiant  who 
murmur^  against  the  Hebrews.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  **  Pvthuoras  divided  his 
disciples  into  two  classes.  Those,  who  were  capable  ofentering  into  the 
spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  nu9»vopiiei,  PythagoKKkHH  ; 
those,  who  were  of  a  different  cas^  he  termed  liud«yep««~r»i,  or  Pythago- 
RisTs-  The  Ibrmer  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  master ;  the  latter, 
but  ind^erent.  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were 
called  ArriKov;,  or  Attics,  and  ATTixirra;  or  AtticisTB, — ^the  pure  and 
less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  called  'Exxi|i>»(  and  '£x\i|rio-T»s,  He/- 
/enss  and  Hellewtara,  pure  Greeks,  and  Grsecising  Jews."  lamblichus 
de  vita  Pythac.  c.  1&  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

•  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Scott, 
Henry,  &c.  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  and  Phil.  iii.  5. 

•  Robinson's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicons,  voce  Iou^mio;. 
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their  sacred  rites,  yet  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such 
persons  as  were  willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  conforming 
to  them.  Hence  they  admitted  Proselytes,  who  renounced 
the  worship  of  idols  and  joined  in  the  religious  sendees  of 
the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the  same  estimation 
as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  languaee,  who,  we  have  just 
seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees, 
greatly  exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their 
reliffion  and  sect^ 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Proselytes  of 
Mtf  gate^  who  dwelt  either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  worshipped  the  true  Grod,  observing  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,'  but  vnthout  obliging  themselves  to  circumcision 
or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  3.  Proselytes  of  justice  or 
of  righteousness^  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  engaged 
tnemselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
wjiole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction : 
nor  can  any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those 
who  fuUy  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures 
mention  only  two  classes  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and  the  Grentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names  of 
strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.^ 

in  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  obser- 
vances were  appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  of  which,  except  circumcision, 
were  performed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men,  who 
became  proselytes. 

1.  Circumcision  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  pp.  110,  111.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into 
which  the  proselyte  entered  wiUi  God,  and  of  the  solemn 
profession  which  he  made  to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses : 
and  if  tiie  proselyte  were  a  Samaritan,  or  of  any  other  nation 
that  used  that  nte,  blood  was  to  be  dravm  afresh  from  the 
part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  IVasking  or  Baptism  ;  which 
must  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  day-time  that  nothing  might  be  done 
in  secret.  At  the  time  of  its  performance  uie  proselyte  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular 
motives,  but  a  sincere  love  tor  the  law  of  Moses,  induced 
him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  noly  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes who  were  bom  before  their  parents  became  proselytes, 
and  generally  at  the  same  time  with  their  parents :  but  it  was 
not  administered  to  children  born  after  that  event,  because 
^e  parents  and  their  offspring  were  considered  as  Israelites, 
clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore  were  brought  into  cove- 
nant by  circumcision  alone.^ 

3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering 
Saerijice, 

And  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every 
person  who  had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  consi- 

>  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  xiii.  43.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  with  Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  l.-and  lib.  xx.  c.  3.  §  4. 

•  These  precepts  are  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noahf  and  (they  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They 
are  aa  follows :— I.  That  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry ;— 2.  That  they 
shoold  worshi))  the  true  God  alone ;— 3.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in 
abhorrence ;— 4.  That  they  should  not  commit  murder ;— 6.  Nor  rob  or 
steal  ;-t6.  That  thev  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death ;— 7.  That  they 
should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  blood  is,  conseqnenUy,  nothing 
strangled.  "  Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,  "  that  observes 
these  seven  commandments,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them 
merely  firom  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  by  Malmonides  insuffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  Utfe  to  happiness  in  the 
worid  to  come ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  because  they  are 
(jQvine  commands."  .See  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  107. 

*  Tliese  two  classes  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses ;  thus  in  Lev.  xzv.  we  have  "  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  2.)  and  "  the 
strangers  that  sojourn"  amonc  them.  (ver.  45.)  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. — 
"Every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  sti anger  that  sojoumeth  in 
Israel,  thai  sepajrateth  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up  idols  in  his  heart." 
It  is  evident  that,  by  the  "  stranger,"  in  thispassage,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  oi  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  separated  firom  him.  Scnulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  ut  supra 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  63— £0.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Christian  writer  before  ihefourteenth  century ;  see  his  amunents  at 
laqje.  Works,  voL  vi.  pp.  S22— ©3.  8vo.  or  vol.  Ui.  pp.  397—400. 4to.  and  vol. 
xi.  pp.  313—324.  8vo.  or  vol.  v.  pp.  4S5— 433.  4to.  Tnhs  observation  renders 
it  probable  that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  107.  supra,  is  not  of  so 
early  a  date  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

«  Liglufoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 


dered  as  a  new-bom  infant.  Thus  Malmonides  expressly 
says :' — ^»* A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant 
who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-bom  babes  ;* 
and  all  those  relations  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or 
servant,  now  cease  from  being  so." 

On  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  required  in  the 
proselytes  of  his  covenant.  "  The  first  condition  of  prose- 
lytism among  the  Jews  was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace 
their  religion,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  that  neither  force 
nor  influence  should,  be  employed  in  this  business.  This, 
also,  is  the  first  condition  required  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  oi  all  the  rest.  If  any 
man  be  willing  (u  t<c  Bvm)  to  come  after  me,  (Matt.  xvi.  24.) 
The  second  conaition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was, 
that  he  should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his 
errors,  his  idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  concerned  his  false 
religion,  and  that  he  should  entirely  separate  himself  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a  new  birth,  and 
proselytes  new  bom  and  new  men ;  and  our  Lord  requires 
men  to  be  bom  again,  not  only  of  water  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  5!)  All  this  our  Lord  includes  in  this  woro, 
let  him  renounce  himself— -eurA^mrdur^  iavrof,  (Mark  viii.  34.^ 
To  this  the  following  scriptures  refer ;  Matt.  x.  33.  John  iii. 
3.  5.  2  Cor.  V.  17. — ^The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was. 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and 
patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  with  which 
a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be  accompa- 
nied. Christ  requires  the  same  condition,'but,  instead  of  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he 
calls  his  yoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  24. 
Mark  viii.  34.),  the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a 
bold  profession  of  Christ  cmcified,  but  also  a  cheerful  sub- 
mitting to  all  tho  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  he 
might  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. — ^The/oarM  con- 
dition was,  tnat  they  should  solemnly  engage  to  continue  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  condi- 
tion Christ  also  requires,  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word  let 
Umfollaiu  77i«."7    (Matt.  xvi.  24—26.    Mark  viii.  34— 37.) 

Iv.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  sreat 
Babylonian  empire;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  mem 
returned  under  Zembbabel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
part  remained  behind.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  various  other  causeSf  it  happened,  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known 
world. 9  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles 
OR  Greeks,  that  mention  is  made  in  John  vU.  35. :  and  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said 
that  he  had  other  sheep  (John  x.  16.),  but  without  excluding 
the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or 
be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews  it 
was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respective  epis- 
tles ;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  throu^  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  vmo 
were  assembled  at  Jemsalera  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
of  the  dispersion.  (Acts  ii.  6 — 11.) 

V.  There  were  also  J^ws  who  lived  in  those  countries 
where  Greek  was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke 

•  Lightfool's  Hebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6. ;  Wetstein  on  John  iii.  2. ;  and  Whitbf 
on  John  iii.  4, 5, 6.  Some  learned  men  have  sopposed  that  our  Lord  alluded 
to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached  Nicodemus  with  being  a 
master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  bein|  at  the  same  time  ignorant  how 
a  man  could  be  bom  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesus 
Christ  referred  to  that  i^iritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed 
in  p.  tie.  note  •,  infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  question, 
Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are 
reviewed  by  Carpzov  in'his  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p.  4d.  and 
by  I>r.  Jenhings  in  his  Jewisn  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  3.  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  cen- 
sure of  Nicodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but 
rather  to  his  entire  ignorance  of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  would  take 
place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which  had  been  so  clearlv  foretold  by  the 
prophets.    Translation  of  Uie  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  61d.  9d  e<fit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom,  St.  Peter  addresses  the  He- 
brews who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity,  as  new-bom  babes  (1  Ep. 
ii.  2.x  because  they  had  been  bom  agun  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  even  the  word  of  God  which  Uveth  and  abideth  for  ever, 
(i.  23.) 

•»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Mark  viii.  34. 

•  Philo,  de  I^gatione  ad  Csium,  p.  1081.  et  in  Flaccum,  p.  971.  Josephus, 
I  Ant.  Jud  lib.  xvi.  c  6.  lib.  zU.  c.  3.  Ab.  xiv.  c.  10.    Cicero  Orat.  pro  Fbcco 
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no  other.  These  are  distinmiished  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Hebrews  or  native  J^ws,  who  8{>oke  what  was  then 
called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico^yriac),  by  t^e  appel- 
lation of  HEUiENisTs,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in  our 
authorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  was  a  party  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.* 

VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Josenhns  esti- 
mates them  at  eight  thousand ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that 
iAkej  occupied  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  says,  that  they  were 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive  at  different  times, 
and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had  subsequently 
acquired  their  freedom,  and  were  called  LiBEimifEs.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  yi.  9.  is,  by 
some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of 
Jews.* 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  d ispersion  of  the  Jews  througrh- 
out  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which 
^ey  carried  on  with  other  nations,  their  religion  became 
known,  and  the  result  was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Grentiles.  Hence 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High  than  the  pagan  theology  furnished, 
ano  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  reliffion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "  Devout  Men  who  feared 
Crodj'*^  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,* 
and  particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

Vni.  AH  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(or  at  least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired 
Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  in- 
struction were  derived.  No  person,  however,  was  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  Circumcision.'*  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xvii.  10 — 12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from 
that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence 
tiie  protomartyr  Stephen  calls  it  the  "  covenant  of  circumci- 
sion^' (Acts  vii.  8.) ;  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 


tution to  Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs. 
(John  vii.  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to 
himself  in  establishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for 
some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  oithe  Israelites; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  m  it  so 
solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole 
law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgressed. 
(Rom.  ii.  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures  fre- 
quently termed  the  drcumdsion^  that  is,  persons  circumcised, 
as  opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the 
undrcumeiston  fRom.  iii.  1. 30.  iv.  12.  Gal.  ii.  7 — ^9.  Eph.  ii. 
11.  Phil.  iii.  5.;;  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3,^  For  the  same  reason 
Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  he  might  be  made  under 
the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members 
cf  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  great  festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites, 
who  having  been  born  in  the  wilderness  remained  uncir- 
cumcised, to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to 
liieir  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  tc^d  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egvpt  from  them ;  in  oliier  words,  jthat 
they  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people, 

«  John  zH.  20.  See  adso  Acts  vi.  1.  iz.  29.  find  zi.  90.  and  the  comment^' 
tors  on  those  passages. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Mb.  zvil.c.  11.  (al.  13.)  lib.  xriil.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  1$  4,  5. 
Philo  de  Legat  ad  Caium.  p.  1014.  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  c  ^  Sueto- 
olus  in  Tiberitt,  c.  96.  Wolfius  on  Acts  vi.  1«,  has  detailed  the  ▼arious 
opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  the  Libertines.— See  pp.  1^1,  252. 

»See  Acts  xiii  43.  60.  xvi.  14.  xvii.  4. 17.  and  xviii.  7. 
«  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  th«  origin  and  desian  of  dr- 
cttiucision.    Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  411—422. 


and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt  The  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11*-13.; 
where  St  Paul,  describing  the  wretched  state  of  tbe  Gentiles 
before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  excluded  from 
all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  was 
an  open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  we  are 
told  that  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  ^eir  children 
to  be  circumcised  ;^  and  such  Jews  as  apostatized  to  hea- 
thenism took  awa^r  as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  tnat  feitii  to  Christianity 
strenuously  urged  its  continuance,  especially  among  those 
who  were  of  .^wish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohi- 
bited by  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral 
reasons :  it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of 
inward  purity  and  holiness:  hence  these  expressions  of 
"  circumcising  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,"  the  *'  circumcision 
of  the  heart,"  the  *<  circumcision  made  without  hands,"  the 
»*  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.6 

The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed 
on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  includingr  the  day  when 
the  child  was  born,  and  that  on  which  it  was 'performed ;  and 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law, 
that  they  never  neglected  it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  (J  ohn  vii.  22, 23.)  This  they  termed  "  driving 
away  the  Sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged  to  perform  circum- 
cision, either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune, and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid, 
was  not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth 
day :  and  when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never 
used  to  drive  away  the  Sabbath.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
St.  Paul  accounted  it  no  small  privilege  to  have  been  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day.  Accoroingly  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  u.  21.)  were  circumcised 
exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts 
xi.  3.),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  in 
order  to  Qualify  him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and 
also  for  discharging  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry.  Be- 
sides, sis  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended  ^om  Abraham, 
whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show  that 
he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch :  and  as  every 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  "  a  aebtor  to  the  whole  law" 
(Gal.  V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  Messiah  should  be  circumcised;  because,  beinjg  thus 
subjected  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to 
fulnl  all  righteousness,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the 
law.^  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn 

»  1  Mace.  i.  63.    Josephas,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xii.  c.  7. 

•  See  Lev.  xxvl  41, 42.  Deut  x.  16.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  iv.  4.  ix.  SSL  26.  Rom. 
ii.  25—29.  Col.  ii.  11.  Acts  vii.  51.  Circumcision  was  that  rile  of  the  law  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  covenant ;  and  (in  the  spirit  or 
it)  was  the  same  as  baptism  among  Christians.  For,  as  the  form  of  baf^sm 
expresses  the  putting  away  of  sin,  circumcision  was  another  form  to  the 
same  effect.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  "  circumcision  made  wittiout 
hands,*'  of  which  that  made  with  hands  was  no  more  than  an  outward  sign, 
which  denoted  "  the  putting  off  the  bod^r  of  the  sins  of  the  Hesh^"  (Col.  ii. 
11.),  and  becoming  a  new  creature ;  which  is  the  sense  of  our  baptism.  Of 
this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  circumcision  the  apostle  speaks  expressly 
in  another  place  |  "  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardiv,  neithei  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter.'*  (Rom.  ii.  28.)  Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  application  of 
circumcision,  as  a  sacrament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Cos* 
pel,  when  the  veil  was  taken  (h)m  the  law;  but  this  doctrine  was  only  en- 
forced to  those  who  had  it  before,  and  had  departed  from  the  sense  of  their 
own  law ;  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there  is  a  "  foreskin  of 
the  heart"  which  was  to  be  "  circumcised'*  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 
before  they  could  be  accepted-as  the  servants  of  God ;  and  again,  that  the 
Lord  would  "circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  aU  their  soul,"  (Deut.  x.  16.  and  xxx.  6.) ;  which  was  the  same  as  to 
say,  that  he  would  give  them  what  circumcision  sijcnified,  making  them 
Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  outward  sign . 
without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the  letter  of 
circumcision  did  then :  and  we  may  say  of  the  one  as  is  said  of  the  other, 
"  He  is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwanlly,  and  baptism  is  not  the  put- 
ting avmy  the  fiUh  oftkeAeah  by  washing  with  water,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conacienee  toiearas  Ood."  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  Rev.  W.  Jones  on  the 
Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  (Works,  vol  iii.  pp.  77,  78.)  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  remarks,  in  bis  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Tol.  i.  pp.  211—250.  See  also  an  excellent  discourse  of  Bishou 
Beverid^e,  enUtled  ''The  New  Creature  in  Christianity."  Works,  vol.  a, 
Serm.  xix.  p.  417.  et  seq.  8vo  edit. 
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from  the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some 
near  relation,  to  give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  both  received  their  names  on  that  day. 
(Luke  i.  59.  ii.  31.}  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Jews 
had  several  names  auring  Uie  period  comprised  in  the  evan- 
gelical history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  or  familiany  conversing  with 
the  GreeKs  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name 
of  great  affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  significa- 
tion with  that  of  their  own  countr^r,  by  which  name  they 
were  usually  called  among  the  Grentiles.  So  Thomas  was 
<»Blled  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.) ;  the  one  a  Syriac  and  the 
other  a  Greek  word,  but  botli  signifying  a  twin,  (See  Acts 
i.  23.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  i«  1.  Col.iv.  11.  &c.)  Sometimes  the 
name  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Simon  the  Canaan- 
ite,  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently 
from  their  assuming  a  new  and  different  name  upon  particu- 
lar occurrences  in  life.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  17.  John  i.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtains  in  the 
East  to  this  day.^ 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial 
law  remained  in  force,  it  became  ^equally  indifferent  and  un- 
necessary on  the  abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  Until  that  time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be 
performed  on  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity ;  but  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  tae  Gentile  converts:  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  who 
has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19.),  thought  it  proper  to  have  Timothv  circum- 
cised, because  his  mother  was  ot  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xvi. 
1 — 3.) ;  though  he  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  this 
ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus,  because  he  was  a  Greek 
(Gal.  ii.  3.) : — ^tnus  giving  to  the  church  in  all  ages  a  most 
exoellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution,  in 
insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 
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h  Of  the  Levites, — II.  The  priettt,  their  functiofu,  mainte' 
nance,  and  privilege*, — ^IIL  Tlie  high-priett* — Bit  functiont, 
dre»9,  and  privileges, — Succetwm  to  the  ponHfical  dignity, 
— ^rV.  Officers  of  the  Synagogue, — ^V.  The  J^azarites  ;  na- 
ture  of  their  vorot, — VL  The  Rechabite9,-^YIL  The  pro- 
phets. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no 
lOng  but  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their 
sacrifices  and  prayers  was  at  the  same  time  Doth  the  temple 
of  their  God  and  the  palace  of  their  sovereimi.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  nimiber,  variety,  and  gradations  in  rank 
of  their  ministers ;  which  were  fiirst  esteblished  by  Moses, 
and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splendour, 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especiallv  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and.  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours. 
The  honour  of  Uie  priesthood,  nowever,  was  reserved  to  the 
family  of  Aaron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed 
in  l^e  inferior  offices  of-  the  temple :  so  that  alfthe  priests 
were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  notpriests. 

I. '  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three 
fionilies  and  orders  of  Gershonites,  Kohathites,  and  Mera- 
rites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c.),  but  afterwards  the  Levites  were 
divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.^  into  four  clases.  Their 
principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  tne  priests,  and  be  assisting 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  so  that 
they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  or  the  priests, 
ana  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Num.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  281)  But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
were  different  in  the  time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  &e  wilderness,  from  those  which  they  had  to  discharge 
afWwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  the 
wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  moveable  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  Israelites :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed, 
to  take  down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host 

>  Set  lUrmer's  Observationt,  vol  hr.  pp.  431—433. 


removed,  to  take  caie  of  all  the  instraments  and  sacred  vessels 
Monging  to  it,  and  when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set 
them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided 
between  the  Kohathites.  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites. 
The  first  were  principally  concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  oelonging  to  the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct 
of  Elcazar  the  priest  (Num.  iv.  16.),  which  being  the  most 
honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them  most  probably 
out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gersnonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Itha* 
mar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belong* 
ing  to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  hangings,  woodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24 — 34.)  When  the  firaelites  were 
encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  tiieir  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which 
means  they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  After- 
wards,  when  the  Israelitet  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  carrying  the  tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  ceased ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon 
appointed  ^em  to  new  offices.  They  were  chieflj  indeed 
employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple :  but  during  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  the3r  were 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country,  and  eiaployed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David  made 
six  thousand  of  them  officers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.); 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  its 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and 
genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  theousiness  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
20.)  Others  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread 
and  unleavened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for 
the  morning  and  evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From 
which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had  in  their  custody 
within  the  sanctuary  the  original  standard  for  weights  and 
measures,  liquid  ana  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  reflated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  be* 
cause  weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the 
sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in 
the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.'  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed 
as  porters,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple* 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening  (1  Chron.  xxiii* 
§0.) ;  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  f2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David^s  time  amountedk  to 
thirty-eight  thousand,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  3.),  of  which  number  he  appointed  four-and* 
twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the 
temple ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were  into  four- 
and-twenty  courses  (as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week* 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges,  as  already 
mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for 
singers.  (1  Chron. xxiii. 4, 5.)  The four-and-twentycoursee 
of  singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8—31.  This  dis- 
position of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.; ;  and  all  these 
had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra 
viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters  was  not  only  to  be  a  mili- 
tary guard  upon  the  temple,  but  also  to  take  care  that  no 
person  who  was  unclean  or  imcircumcised  might  enter  the 
court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however 
mean  their  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of 
David,  rather  to  he  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  Crod,  than  to 
dweJl  in  the  tents  of  wickedness,  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The 
order  of  singers  was  instituted  by  David,  and  it  appears  that 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  com- 
posed) directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which 
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it  is  said,  that  David  delivered  this  psalm  to  thank  the  Lord 
into  the  hand  of  .Asaph  and  Ms  hretnren,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.) 
The  priocipal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the  superintenh 
deiie]^  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the-  line 
of  Cfershon,  and  Jeduthon  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  in^l  Chron.  xxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Leyites  a 
title  to  officiate ;  thejr  were  obliged  to  receiTS  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration, which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkUnff  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  ofierinff  sacrifices.  (Num.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  U8U2U  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  was  at  j^re-ond-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  (Num.  viii.  34,  25.)  £iat  there  was  a  particular 
precept  which  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
oranckes)  from  being  employed  to  carry  the  holy  tilings  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  these  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  the 
constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  builmng  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice, /for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests,  omy :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  m  killing  and  flaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  onered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  God : 
and  in  tliis  Sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commomy  understood ;  neither  had 
they  any  title  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Hezekiah  (mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11.)  seems  to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  that  he  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  buniing  incense,  that  Korah  and 
his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 
presumptuous  sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  none  presume  to  ofier  incense  before  the  Lord 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  them,  called  Nethinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  tlie  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
orijg^nally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
cluefly  the  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  wno  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — ^27.)  were  condenmed  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.  "We  read 
in  £zra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 
other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  20.), 
and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gioeon- 
ites,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solo- 
mon constrained  to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 
They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 
called  Ophel,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  near  Uie  service 
of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
service^  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,*  to  which  were  added 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Levites,  however, 
paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and  as 
they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first- 
fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
21-.24.^« 

IL  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  ramify 
of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  onered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and 

1  See  p.  16.  auprk. 
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also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ; 
they  kneaded  tne  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  baked, 
and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary :  and  changed 
them  every  Sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  which  he  set  upon  the  ffofden  table,  and  which  on 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire,  that  is,  with  ^ 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1, 2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  functions  recjuired  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  /sgo/ 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sulted as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6.  Mai.  ii.  7,  &c. 
Lev.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  contro- 
versies. (Deut  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8^ — 13.)  In  the  time  of  war, 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound 
the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  Quties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless 
thepeople  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Tne  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.)  ;  which  order  was  retamed  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  viii.  14.j ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  kin^  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
2.  XXXV.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  vii. 
39 — 42.  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  ap- 
pellation. This  accounts  for  the  mtroduction  of  the  class  or 
order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  Uie  captivity. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to 
discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one  another  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  till  they  had  ail  attended  in  their  turn.  To 
each  order  was  assignea  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.  J,  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  pnests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the 
daily  sacrifices :  and  at  tne  close  of  the  week  they  all  joined 
together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  pnests,  they  drew  lots  tor  the  different 
offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  went  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish 
writers,  there  were  three  priests  employed  m  the  offering  of 
the  incense ;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service ;  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed ;  a  third,  who  went 
m  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and, 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people. 
This  was  the  particular  office  which  fell  by  lotto  Zenanas ; 
and  it  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  Uie  whole 
service.  This  office  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person.^ 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his 
descent  from  those  families :  on  this  account  the  geuevdogies 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registera,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.*  Hence,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  no  priest  was 

Eermitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  who 
ad  been  divorced ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 
defect,  this  excluded  lym  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity 
of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
could  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
yeara,  or,  in  later  times,  the  age  of  twenty  years.^  According 
to  Maimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 
any  respect  was  clothed  in  black,  and  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests ;  but  every 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  cloth^  in  white, 
and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the 

*  See  Matt  zzvii.  ].  Acts  iv.  23.  t.  !^.  ix.  14.  21.  xxii.  30.  zziii.  14.  zxt. 
15.  zxvi.  10. ;  and«l80  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zz.  c.  8.  §  8.  De  BelL  Jod. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  i7.  c.  4.  §  3.  et  de  vita  sua,  $$  2.  5. 

4  Maclcnight,  and  Wetstein,  on  Lulce  i.  9. 

■  Ezra  ii.  62. .  Neh.  vii.  64.  Josepbus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  f  7.  et  in  vita 
sua,  ii. 

•  Lev.  zzi.  7. 17—23.  Nam.  iv.  3.  2CbroD.  zzxi.  17.  Maimonides  baa 
enamerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualified  persons 
for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Aut.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  f  2.  and  com- 
pare Carpzov'8  Apparatus  AntiquitaUup  Sacrarum,  p.  89.  etteq. 


OP  THE  HIOH-PWEST. 


WBi  deposited  wood  for  the  altar,  and  were  empi  yed  in 


•ncratioD  of  the  orainar;  priests,  who  were  admitted 
ezflicise  of  theii  funcuona  by  "filling  Ih^  hmd>,' 
Si^riptarea  term  it, — that  ia,  bj  making;  them  perfc 
offices  of  their  order.  But  when  the  priesle  had  d  parted 
from  their  religion,  or  had  been  a  long  time  with  d  s- 
eharging  their  flinctioaa  (which  happen^  nnder  torn  h 
later  kinjrs  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ti  y 
anew  auch  priests,  as  well  as  Uioso  who  had  re»er  es  re  Bed 
their  minisfty.  (3  Chron.  xiii.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distineui^hed  by  their  sacerd  tal 


These  were  prescribed  for  the   xp 
purpose  of  covering  their  nakainat ,-,  that  is,  to  preseiv    the 
priests  tiota  an  indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance  wh 
tiiej  stood  eitiier  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  wh  d   ta 
office  required  a  yariely  of  bodily  geatures  in  the  view      tJ 
multitude.     This  garment  woald   prevent  those   indecent 
eipoBurss  of  their  persona,  which  some  heathen  idolaters 
esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religions  in  the  worship  of 
their  sods. 

9.  A  Linen  Tanic,  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles, 
fitting  cioeely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
tigfatly  drawn  round  the  arms:  it  was  wi^out  seam,  and 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn 
by  Jesua  Christ,  for  which  the  aoldiers  cast  lots.< 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroi- 
dered, and  intended  to  bind  the  coal  closely  around  them, 
and  thos  to  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength, 
of  convenience  and  omament- 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or 
torban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloUi  twisted,  round 
the  head ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephos  it  approached  some- 
what to  a  globulai  form-' 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levitea,  might  be 
wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  their  saoied  profession,  they  were 
exemnted  from  all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  already  mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  the  priests,  with  their  respective  suburbs 
(Num.  xixv.) ;  the  limits  of  which  were  confined  lo  a  thou- 
sand cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  serred  for 
out-houses,  as  stables,  bams,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  th^  had  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  jltUao/^f  A;  >ufrur£a. 
(Lev,  1X7. 34.)  So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thou- 
sand cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Num.  jxxv.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  comnre- 
hends  both  the  houses,  without  the  walla,  and  also  the  Gelds. 
But  Ihoueh  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan 
assigned  them  in  the  first  divisioo  of  it,  yet  ihey  were  not 
prerenled  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or  cattle,  out 
of  their  own  proper  efiects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar  had 
leof  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
jfiuedhimdK' 


and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.1;  and  the  prophet  Jereaiiah, 

__■. ,__  a  jpieat, purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in 

.  (Jer.  ixxii.  8,  9.)  Such  were  the  residences 
allotted  to  (he  priests.  Their  maintenance  was  derived  froih 
the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them 
received,  from  the  fiisi-fruits.  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple, 
and  from  Uieir  share  of  Iho  ain-offeringa  and  Ihanbsgiving- 
offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings, 
iney  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.) :  in 
the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  {it  that  coveied 
certain  parts  or  the  victim  sacrificed;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
'  priest.  (Lev.  vii.  G.  tO.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the 
akin  or  fleece  of  every  victim ;  and  when  an  Israelite  killed 
an  animal  for  his  own  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned 
to  the  priest.  (DeuLiviii.3.)    All  the  first-born  also,  whether 


1  Lamy.  Appflntni  Bthlicua,  tdZ.  I. 
iDiul,  Innrinierp.  Nov.  Ten.  pan 


■  JoHpfanB,  Anilq.  Jud.  nl 
AMiquil&i,  n>.  1S»-157. 
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ambitious  design ;  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  that  these  could  attach  the  whole  sabaiBtence  as 
well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at 
once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  they  were 
suapectedof  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribe! 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or 
influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good, 
the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endangei 
the  liberties  of  their  country.' 

111.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  Hian-PRiBST,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple :  the  supreme  adminlB- 
tration  of  sacred  things  was  confined  to  him ;  he  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversies ;  in  later  times  he  presided 
over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  soyereiffn 
or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  all 
times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and  regal 
dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
sometimes  called  l/ie  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod. 
xxiz.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  high-priests,  because  the  appellation  of  high-pritait  wai 
given  to  uie  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrin.  This  appellation,  in  the 
New  Testament,  includes  not  only  the  person  who  actually 
held  the  ofiice  of  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  bat  also  those  who, 
having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  the  name.  (MatL 
xxvi.  S7,  58.  Luke  Kiii.  50.  54.  John  xi.  49.  51.)  When 
the  high-priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  ex- 
posed to  any  pollution,  a  ijo  (saoim)  or  substitute  was  ap- 
foinled  lo  perform  his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  teamd  vriesi, 
Jer.  lii.  24.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy 
of  the  high-priest  Seraiah.  Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  John  xviii.  13.  and  Acts  iv.  6. ;  in  which  passages 
Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest  either  as  having  formerly  beien 


reou  01  tne  ni^n-priest  mignt  oe  aeemea 
auguraled  wim  great  splendour ;  beiitfr 
ion   was  performed)  with  the  aacrvd 


,  _  (Exod.  MIX.  7.  itxi.  83.  e<«?.  I*t,  viii.  13.)  Bnt, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  bigh-pnestwas  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  V'ith  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  big  prede- 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  hi^- 
priest,  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
orderjthere  were  four  peculiar  lo  himselfi  vii. 

1.  The  CtHf  or  JMeo/fAf  £pftMf,  which  was  made  of  blue 
wool  i  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells,'  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates. 
Ab  the  pomegranates  added  to  the  beanty  of  the  toIk,  so  die 

lU  &rcfaiB>>lc«ta,Habnlc*,  pp.331— 3M,  Lowmui'i  civil  Sown. 

n'l  Moaei  ud  Auan,  p.  18.     Uf btfoot'i  Hora  Kibimler,  ud 
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SACRED  PERSONS. 
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Knmd  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  high*piie8t'8  entrance  into  the  holy  place  to  bnm  incense ; 
in  order  that  they  might  then  apply  themselves  to  their  devo- 
llotts,  as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence  with  him  in  his 
offisring,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accompanied 
witii  the  incense  offered  by  him,  woula  ascend  as  a  f^ragrant 
odour  before  God. 

d.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while 
the  foie  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist  It  was 
of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly  wrouj^ht  with  gold  and  pur^ 
pie :  to  each  of  the  shoiilder-straps  ofthis  ephod  was  affixed 
a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  tne  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

8.  The  Breastplate  of  Judgment^  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of 
el<rth  doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and 
workmanship  with  the  ephod  :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious 
stones,  containing  the  enspraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  also  the  words  Urim  and  Hiummim,  signifying 
^  lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  divine  illumi- 
nation. Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  the  high-priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovt^,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breastplate, 
and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consulta- 
tion subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
God  was  the  politick  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews-,  the  high- 
priest  was  of  course  his  minister  of  state :  the  names  of  me 
twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his  breast,  when  he  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  fit  pledge  and  medium  of 
divine  direction.  At  ue  same  time,  these  names  being  worn 
both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly  instruct  him 
to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
power,  for  their  welfare.* 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  was 
a  Chmm  or  Mitre,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue 
ribnand,  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  mn^*? 
tnp  (KonesH  Laj^HovoH),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  emble- 
matical of  that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high-priest  was  necessarily 
arrayed  when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but 
•t  ottier  times  he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests ;  and 
l^ls.  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Faul  wholiad  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew 
■ot  tibat  Ananias  was  the  high-priest,  when  he  appeared  be- 
(bfe  li^  in  the  sanhedrin.'  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  The  frequent 
and  vicdent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  happened 
in  those  times,  confirms  trie  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments, 
as  Uie  other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity 
(Lev.  xxi.  10.);  but  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  be- 
come lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of 
horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  will  explain  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.' 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  mean- 
inff  in  the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Josephus  and 
Pnito,  the  nigh-priest's  linen  garments  represented  the  body 
of  the  earth  ;  the  glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven; 
the  bells  and  promegnranates,  thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the 
ephod  of  various  colours  is  the  universe;  the  Brea^late, 
the  earth  in  its  centre  ;  the  girdle,  the  sea ;  the  onyx-stone 
on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  twelve  jewels  in 
the  breastplate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  mitre, 
heaven ;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  en- 
praven  on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some 
Christian  divines  have  allegorized  them  in  a  manner  equally 

<  Tappan's  Lectares  on  Je%Tish  Andq.  pp.  157—160. 

•  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  higb-priest  above  noticed,  tMether 
with  the  mode  of  consecrating  him^  as  directed  by  IfoMi^  are  described  at 
length  in  Exod.  zzviii.  and  xjox.  1—^. 

•  Tappan's  LectareS|  p.  164. 


extravagant ;  but  such  wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  throw  an  air  of  romance,  of  uncertaiiity,  and  of  ridi- 
cde  over  sacred  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  assured, 
that  these  minute  prescriptions  were  adapted  to  wise  and 
excellent  purposes,  in  the  c<»nparatively  infant  state  of  the 
church ;  and,  particularly,  that  they  served  the  general  uses 
of  an  emblematical  and  t^rpical  religion,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking 
representations.^ 

The  high-priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  ia  their  sacred 
services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing, 
and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
high-priest,  who  offered  himselr  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses 
his  people,  and  who  evermore  Uveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every  true  believer, 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice  accept* 
able  to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  li.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.)* 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for 
life,  provided  the  higlwniests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that 
merited  deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived 
Abiathar  of  this  office  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
practices  with  Adonijah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israd. 
( 1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institution,  also,  the  high-priest- 
hood was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Num.  iii. 
10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested  with  this  dignity. 
(Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seq,  Heb.  v.  4, 5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 
to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in  long  suc- 
cession to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of.  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35, 36.)  In 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the 
family  of  Eleazar  by  Zadok  (I  Kings  ii.  35.) ;  in  which  it 
remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivi^.  During  this  period 
the  high-priest  was  elected  by  tne  other  priests,  or  eise  by 
an  assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  high-priest,  alter  the  return  firom  the  captivity, 
was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  fiunily  of  E  leazar ; 
whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private  Levttical  family. 
The  office  was  then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  me 
Maccabean  family.  According  to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought 
to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but  Uiis  was  very  ill  obeyed  under 
the  Roman  government,  especially  during  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  oi  the  Jewish  polity,  when 
election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  au^ority  of  the  high-priest  were 
then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  age, 
learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race;  and  sometimes 
the  office  was  made  annual.^  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  Talmudical  writers  ;^  and  will  also  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  several  high-priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  mere  being  several  pontifical  men  who, 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  original  dignity  attached  to  the  name.^ 


«  Besides  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
Jewish  priestlMMMl  is  referred  to  Reland's  Antiquitates  vetenim  Hebrtto* 
rum,  put  ii.  cc.  1—6.  pp.  141—238. ;  Ilcenius's  Antiquitates  Hebraicas,  part 
i.  cc.  10,  11.  pp.  106— l2B.;  and  to  Schacht's  Animadversiones  ad  Ilcenii 
Antiquitates,  pp.  471—544. ;  I>r.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  Ijook  i.  c.  S. 
pp.  95—174. ;  Micliaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  voL  i.  pp. 
251—262. ;  Dr.  Ughtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  401.  915— 91a  and  voL  U.  pp. 
377—380.  397.  681. ;  Carpzovii  Anti(](uitate8Hebr.  Oentis,  pp.64— 110. 

•  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  hiffa> 
priest,  is  discussed  b^  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Ffgnra^ 
tive  Luiguage  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (work& 
vol.  iii.  pp.  58-62.  223-227.) 

•  Josephus  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  H7,  8. 

'*  That  this  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas  is  AiUyproved  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  Credibility,  book  U.  c.  4.  §  1.  (Works,  vol.  L  pp.  3^—^86.)  The 
various  successions  of  the  high-priests  are  given  at  length  by  Relsnd, 
Antiq.  Hebr.  part  ii.  c.  2.  pp.  160— i6a  Utrecht,  12dm.  1717 ;  and  by  Galmet, 
Dissertations,  torn.  L  pp.  487— 49a,  and  Diet.  voe%  Frieat,  from  wbMi  mm 
have  copied  the  Table  in  the  f<^wing  pages. 
1     •  Antiq.  JudliK^itt.  e.2L  »2.  C.4.T3. 
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OF  TH£  HIOH-PRIEST. 


The  foUowing  TABLE  exbibiti  -a  CaaoMxxMDOAL  Bsssu  op  thb  Hiob- 
nossTS  OP  THB  HsBum,  ft6m  Me  OwMineiieemeM/  to  tke  Shtbvenion 
^  ihtir  State  and  0§9€nmt»ui. 


1.  Bueeetiianttakn^fnm 


i.  Aaron*  the  brottaar  of 
Moms,  cretted  hich- 
priest,  ▲.x.  2514,  died 

S.  Bleazar,  created  in 
sees;  and  died  about 

t.  Phtnehas,  ▲.  m.  2671, 

died  2690. 
4.Abieser,or^    Tiie„ 

Abiahoa.     I  wer«  am. 

6.U«zi.       .    j    ^^*^ 
7.  Elf,  of  the  raceof  Itha- 

maXt  created  in  2848, 

died  in  2889. 
&  Ahitub  L 

9.  Ahiah.  He  lived  in 
2911,  or  2912. 

10.  Ahimelech,  or  Abia* 
tliar,  he  was  murdered 
by  Saul,  2944. 

U.  Abiathar,  Ahimelech, 
or  Ahimeieeh,  under 
DavUli  from  »M  to 
2999. 

tSL  Zadolc  I.  under  Saul, 
DaTfd,  and  Solomon, 
from   2M4   to    about 

aooa 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Re- 
hoboam,  about  a.  m. 

aoao. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Je- 
boshapbat ;  perhaps 
the  name  as  Amariah. 
C3Chron.  xiz.  11.) 

15.  Johaoan,  perhaps  Je- 
hoiada,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  2Chron.  xxfv. 
16.  in  3126.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ISO. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Zechariah, 
BOO  of  Jehoiadah,  wIk> 
was  killed  in  3164. 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps 
Azariah,  under  Uzziah, 
In  3221. 

la  Ahitub  n. 


IB. 


It.  liipfif  Wl,  *•» 
hm  /Vem  /om- 
JlkHt,  XO.  AmL 
lil.  z.  c  8.  Kft. 
ZZ.  cs.  10. 


fnm  tk*Jt»»iA  Ckro> 
dam. 


19.  Zadok  U. 


Under  Jo- 
tkani,  kluc 
otJwUh 


20.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz, 
3265. 

21.  Sballnm,  the  father|2l.  Azariah. 
of  Azariah,  and  grand 
father  to  Hilkiah 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in  22.  Seraiah. 
the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.   zxxi.   10.), 
3278. 

23.  Hilkiah,  under  Heze- 
kiah. 


21.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim, 
under  Manasseh,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  siece 
of  Betbulia,  in  3348. 
He  continued  to  live 
under  iosiah  to  3380, 
and  longer.  He  is  also 
called  Hilkiah.  (Ba- 
ruch  i.  7.) 

26.  Azariah,  perhaps  Ne- 
riah,  the  father  nr  Sera- 
iah and  of  Baruch. 

96^  Seraiah,  the  last  high- 
priest  before  the  cap- 
tivity ;  put  to  death  In 
3414. 

27r  Jozadak,  during  the 
captivity  of  Babylon, 
from  3414  to  3460. 

2B.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the 
•OB  of  lozadak :  be  re- 
turned from  Babylon 
in  946a 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  raeasar. 

3.  PUnebas 

4.  Abishua. 

5.  BukkL 

6.  Uzzl. 

7.  Zerahiah. 

a  Meraioth. 
9.  Amariah. 
la  Ahitub  I. 

11.  Zadok  L 

12.  AhirPMtZr 

13.  Azariah. 


14.  Johanan. 
1  Chron.  vi. 
9,10. 

15.  Azariah. 


16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitub  IL 

la  Zadok  n. 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  Hilkiah. 


23.  Jehzadak. 
21.  Joshua. 


1.  Aarcn. 

2.  Eleazar. 

a  Phinehas.' 
4.  Abiezer. 

6.  Bukki. 
a  Uzzi. 

7.  EIL 

a  Ahitub. 
9.  Ahimelech 
10.  Abiathar. 

U.  Zadok. 
12.  Ahimaaz. 


13.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

16.  Issus. 

16.  Axiora. 

17.  Phideus. 

18.  Sudeas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 

23.  Odeas. 
U,  Saldam. 


25.  HUkiah. 


36.  Seraiah. 


-27.  Jozadak. 


2a  Jesos^  or 
Joshua. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  EU. 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  AhinuuuE,  under 
Rehoboam. 

9.  Azariah,  under 
Abiah. 

10.  Jehoachash,  un 
der  Jehoshaphat. 

11.  Jehoiarib,  under 
Jehoram. 


12.  Jehoshaphat,  un- 
der AJSaziah. 


l3.Jehoiadah, 


14.  Phadaiah,  ^ 


"I 


15.  Zedekiah,  under 


16.  Joel,  under  Uz- 
ziah. 


17.  Jotham,  under 
Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,     under 
Ahaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under 
Hezekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,  under 
Manasseh. 

21.  Shallum,  under 
Amon. 

22.  Hilkiah,  under 
Josiah. 


23.  Azariah,  under 
Jehoiakim,  and 
Zedekiah. 

21.  Jehozadalc,  after 
the  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem. 


25.  Jesm,  son  of  Jo- 
zadak,  after  the 
captivity. 


TTke  /Mowing  9uceeonon  it  collected  from  Exra,  NehenUah,  and 

Jooophuo, 

29.  Joachim,  tmder  the  reign  of       33.  Jaddoa,or  Atddus,whoreceiv. 
Xerxes,  Jos.  Ant  1.  ii.  c  5.  ed  Alexander  the  Great  at  Jenua- 

30.  Biasib,  Joasib,  or  Chasib,  na-    lem  in  3673^  aaddied  In3688. 

der  Nehemiah,  a.  x.  3650.  34.  Onias  I.  made  high-priest  in 

31.  Joiafia,  or  Juda,  Neb.  zii.  10.      3681,  govamedSl  yeara^  and  died  fai 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John.  3702. 


35.  Simon  L  called  the  Just,  made 
high|nriest  in  37U2  or  3708,  and  died 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  8712.  Under 
this  pontiff,  the  tFaaalatton  of  the 
Septoagint  is  said  tohave  been 
made,  about  the  year  3727 :  he  died 
in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  In  8746^  died 
in  3771. 

aa  Onias  H.  made  fai  3771,  died  in 
3785. 

39.  Simon  0.  made  In  3786^  and 
diedin38U6. 

40.  Onias  HI.  made  hi  3806,  deposed 
8829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jaaon,  made  in  3830^ 
deposed  in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  called 
Menelaus,  made  in  3832,  died  in  8842. 

43.  Lyaimachus,  vicegerent  of 
Menelaus,  Idlled  in  3834. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joa- 
chim, made  in  3842,  died  hi  3814. 

45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exercise 
his  pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  re- 
tired into  Egypt,  where  he  built  the 
temple  Onion  in  3864. 

46.  Judas  MaccabaBus,  restored  the 
altar  and  the  aacrifices  in  3810,  died 
in  3843. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmonaean,  bro- 
ther to  Judas  Maccabsus,  created 
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hbdi-prieat  hi  3918^  and   died  te 

48.  Simon  Maccabsus  made  in 
3860,  died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanus,  made  in  88661 
diedinasga  ^ 

Sa  Aristobolus,  king  and  pontiff 
of  the  Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Janncus,  also  king 
and  pontiff  during  27  years,  from 
3899  to  3926. 

62.  Hyrcanus  was  high-priest  fox 
the  space  of  32  years  in  the  whote^ 
from  3926  to  39sa 

6a  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrca- 
nus, usurped  the  high-prieMnoo<^ 
and  held  it  three  years  and  three 
months,  from  3935  to  394a 

64.  iottigonus,  his  son,  also  usurp 
ed  the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the 
rtatats  of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed 
it  K>r  three  years  and  seven  monthi^ 
from  3964  to  3967,  when  he  was  taken 
by  Sosios. 

66.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  high- 
priest  by  Herod  in  3968  liU  3970. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans:  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
pontificate  a  whole  year.  He  died 
in  3970.  Ananeel  was  made  high- 
priest  a  second  time  in  3971. 

67.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  de* 
posed  in  3981.  , 


Succeenon  qf  JBigh-prieeU  qfter  the  Captivity; 


6a  Sinxm,  son  of  Botheus,  made 
high-priest  in  3981,  deposed  in  3999. 

89.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus, 
made  high-priest  in  3999.*  Ellem  was 
subMituted  in  his  place  for  a  day, 
because  of  an  accident  that  happen- 
ed to  Matthias,  which  hinderea  him 
firom  performing  his  office  that  day. 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of 
Boethus,  made  high-priest  in  4000, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vulgar  era. 

61.  Eleazar,  orother  to  Joazar, 
made  high-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ 
4,  of  the  vulgar  era  1. 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high- 
priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era 
o.  Joazar  was  made  a  second  time 
in  7.  and  deposed  in  13. 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  for  11 
years,  from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vul- 
gar era  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  in  24. 

-  65.  ESeazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
hi  24. 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  made 
hiffh-priest  in  25. 

67.  Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphas, 
made  in  26,  and  continued  till  35. 

6a  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
in  35,  and  continued  till  37. 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan, 
made  in  37,  and  contmoed  till  41. 


70.  Simon,  smmamed  CmOuBnm, 
and  son  of  Simon  Boediui^  was 
made  high-priest  in  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
hi^-priest  in  42l 

72.  Elioneos,  made  in  44,  and  con- 
tinued till  45.  Simon,  son  of  Canthar 
rus,  was  a  second  time  made  hifh* 
priest,  A.  D.  46,  and  deposed  Uia 
same  year. 

7a  Joseph,  son  of  Caneos.  was 
made  high-pnest  in  a.  d.  45,  till  67. 

74.  Ananias,  the  son  of  NebodeuiL 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  or 
the  vulgar  era  47,  and  ei^yed  the 
priesthood  till  63. 

7&  Ismael  was  ordained  high- 
priest,  A.  D.  6a 

76.  Joseph,  sumamed  Cabei,  in  6a 

77.  Ananus,  the  son  of  Ananu% 
in  6a 

7a  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  iaj6i^ 

79.  Jesus,  the  son  of  GanudidL  In 
64. 

80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theopbl^ 
lus,  was  made  high-priest  in  Ihe^^MT 
of  the  vulgar  Christian  eraTDl 

81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Sftmtld, 
was  made  higli-priest  in  the>iarllp( 
in  which  year  JerusiUem  and  tH 
temple  were  destroyed  bj.t|ia  Bo> 
mans,  and  a  final  period  wai  |^  w 
the  Jewish  priestnood. 


Of  those  ivho  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  particu- 
lariy  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  T  John 
xviii.  13.  Acts  iv.  6.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57. 
John  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The  former  is  by  Josephus  called 
Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an  abridfgment :  the  latter 
he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity 
(which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  Uie  supreme 
pontifical  office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled 
by  several  successors  out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them 
being  his  sons,  and  others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although 
he  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he 
afterward  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway,  in  Uie  adminis 
tration  of  the  Jewish  afiairs ;  and  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  ana 
exercising  supreme  anthority. 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  hijgh-priests,  the 
Officers  of  the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons;  since  to  them  was 
confided  the  superintendence  of  those  places  which  were  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their  functionfl  and  powers 
have  been  fully  stated  in  p.  104.  mpra. 

<  Luke  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii. 
c.  12.  §6.)  places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  h^h-priest  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib^  xviii. 
c.  4.  S  3.),  and  who  still  continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias^ 
who  at  that  time  dischaiged  the  functhiBS  of  soverekm  pontiff.  (Ant  Jod. 
lib.  xz.  c  6. 1 2.)  See  also  Lardner^  Credibility,  book  1.  e.  7.  %  1.  and  book 
ii.  c.  4.  (Works,  vol  L  pp.  143.  383—399.) 


SACRED  THINGS. 


[Paut  nt 


V.  The  Nazarites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies) 
were  persons  separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and 
wqnestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly 
legrarded  as  sacred  persons ;  a  notice  of  tfaeur  institute  will 
be  found  infra^  in  chapter  y.  sect.  i«  $  iii.  2. 

VL  The  Rechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
a  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ; 
for  ^ey  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midi- 
anites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traversed  the  country 
m  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabatheean  Arabs 
anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars)'  still  do.  Their  manner  of  liviiig  was  not  the 
result  of  a  religious  institute,  bat  a  mere  civil  ordinance, 
grounded  upon  a  national  custom.  They  derived  their  name 
Rom  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for 
the  pure  worship  of  God  against  idolatry,  who  assisted  king 
Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2  Km^  x.  15,  16.  23.)  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxvi.  5—7.);  and  which 
consisted  of  these  three  articles:  1.  That  they  should  drink 
no  fine;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ;  and,  3.  That  they  should 
dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And 
such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  Uieir  tem- 
perate and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these 
Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the 
open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety ;  by  these  people 
God  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to 
him ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
tiiem  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them 
wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  vio- 
lated, the  prophet,  after  due  commendation  of  their  obedience, 
addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them,  who  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws  than 
these  poor  Rechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  (Jer.  xxxv.)    Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18, 


19.)  that,  heemue  the  Rtduibiia  had  obeyed  the  preeqHe  of 
Jonadab  thar  father^  therefore  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  ffum 
to  stand  before  him  forever,^  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a 
community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dispersed  after  the  captivity;  but  modem 
travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  is, 
of  Heber).  They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor  Kechab.  **  To  this  moment  they  dfrink  no  wine,  and 
have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed;  but  dwell  like 
Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  They  believe 
and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  written  law."' 

Vll.  The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  aihonff 
the  persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raisea 
up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally  they  were  called 
Seers  .•  they  discovered  things  yet  future,  declared  the  will  of 
God,  and  announced  their  divine  messages,  both  to  kings  and 
people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  that  could  only  be 
proauced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  autho- 
rized messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
ofiice  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future 
events ;  it  was  their  province  to  instruct  tne  people,  and  they 
interpreted  the  law  of  God :  hence  the  words  prophet  and 
prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synony- 
mous with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teach- 
ing. It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
long  as  there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not 
divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into 
idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  thus  be  accounted  for: — ^As 
the  prophets  received  their  communications  of  the  divine 
will  tmmediatelt^  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets^  and 
receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge that  God  Who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were 
the  unavoidable  result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments.^. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SACRED     THINGS. 
ON  THE   SACRIFICES   AND  OTHER  OFFERINOS   OF  THE   JEWS.^ 

General  Clastification  of  Sacrifices  and  Offeringt ; — ^I.  Bloody  OFFERiNes,  and  the  divine  Origin  of  Sacrijtcet ;— I.  Differ-' 
ent  Kindt  of  Victimt ; — 2.  Selection  of  Victims  ; — 3.  Manner  ofpretenting  them  ; — 4.  Immolation  of  the  Sacrifice'; — 5.  The 
Place  and  Time  appointed  for  tacrificing; — 6.  Different  Kindt  of  Fire^acrificet ; — ^i.  Burnt-offerings  /— ii.  Peace-offer^ 
ingt ; — iii.  Sin-offeringt  / — ^iv.  Trespasi-offeringe  ; — ^11.  JVationaly  regular^  -weekly ^  monthly,  and  annual  Sacrificet. — HI. 
UiTBLOODT  Offerings. — ^IV.  D^ixk-Offsrihos. — Y.  Other  Oblations  made  by  the  Jews: — 1.  Ordikart  Oblatiohs;— (I.) 
The  Shevf-bread. — (2.)  Incense* — 2.  Volustabt  Oblations. — Corban, — 3.  Prsscribbb  Oblatiohs; — (1.)  First-fruits; 
— (2.)  Tithes. — VI.  Fitness  and  Utility  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 

A  sacrifice  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by 
the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice  differs  from  oblation 
in  this  respect,  viz.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change 

*  See  Mrs.  Holderness's  Notes  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Crim-Tatars.  London,  1821.  12mo. 

*  Uimy's  Apparatus  Bibticus,  vol  i.  p.  223.  Michaelis's  Commentaries 
on  (be  Law  or  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  227|  22B  Mede's  Works,  p.  127.  Calmet, 
Commentaire  Litt^rale,  tome  vi.  p.  zvii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive 
discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Rechabites,  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol 
B.  pp.  21.'>-225. 

a  WolflPs  Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  257. ;  Came's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  pp.  95,  96. 

«  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  see  part  i.  chap. 
Iv.  sect  i.  infra. 

*  General  authorities  from  which  this  chapter  Is  compiled: — Schnlzii 
ArchteoL  Heb.  pp.  2S0— 280.  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicns,  vol  i.  pp.  187— 
aOQ.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebraeorum,  part  iii.  cap.  1—6.  pp.  ^90— -SeS. 
Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  13,  14.  pp.  152—191.  Beauaobre  and  L'En- 
tanVu  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  196 — 
199.)  Jenninf  s's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  I.  chap.  v.  MIcbaelis's  Commen- 
taries, vol.  iii.  pp.  94—07.  109—115.  246—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  voL  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  271M272.  Jahn,  ArchsoL  Biblica,  H  373—390.  Dr.  Owen  on 
rhe  EpisUe  to  the  Uobrevnt.  toI  i.  Exercit  zziv.  pp.  306— dia  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  VH  nkSf  vol  L  pp.  926<-Ml.  folio  edition^  H  323—385.    Ackermann, 


or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  :  whereas,  an  oblation  is 
only  a  simple  offering  or  gift.* 

'rhe  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular 
notice  in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  **  Such  a 
ritual  as  they  were  enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of 
victims  they  were  appointed  statedly  to  offer,  together  with 
the  splendour  of  that  external  worship  in  which  they^  were 
daily  engaged, — all  tended  to  replenisn  and  adorn  their  lan- 
guage with  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
aerived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  writing  of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people, 
abound  with  phrases  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  temple 
worship  and  service.  The  psalms  and  prophetical  writings 
may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 
Purge  me  with  hyssop^  says  David,  and  I  shall  he  clean. 
Thou  shaU  be  pleasid  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  (Psal. 


ArclUBoI.  HbUcsL  U  360-372.  Tappan's  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  106— ll&  Bmn- 
inffs,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  172—192.     Carpaovii  Antiq.  He 

<  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Sacrijice, 


lebr.   Gentis    op. 


Chap.  III.] 


OF  BLOODY  OFFERINGS. 


lit 


li.  7.  19.)  Let  my  prayer  eome^befire  thee  as  incense^  and  the 
^flf^  HP  of  my  hande  a$  the  etfenmg  eaerifice,  (Psal.  cxli.  2.^ 
Tiurefort  will  I  offer  the  eaeri^  ^f  j^»  (Psal.  cxvi.  17.) 
The  sin  of  Judah^  says  JereiE^ah,  it  -  -  -  -  graven  upon  the 
homa  of  vo'mc  altars,  (Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Thke  away  all  our  ini' 
^tUty  ana  receive  ue  graciously  /  so  wiU  we  rmder  thee  the 
cakes  of  our  Vps.  f  Hos.  xiy.  2.)^'  Nor  are  similar  examples 
wantto^  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired  authors, 
being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same 
phraseologj,  which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies.^ 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
under  three  general  heads — namely,  hhody  offeringa*  or 
sacrifices  strictly  so  called;  unbloody  ofiering[s,  or  those 
taken  only  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  drink-offerings^ 
or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  tne 
two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classification,  as  ena- 
bling us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  4he  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly 
so  called;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infiiction  of 
death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  the  effusion  of  its 
blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of 
this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as 
a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  tne  insult  and  injury 
offered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government.  Sacrifices 
have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as.  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the 
Deity  propitious  :^  but  whether  this  universal  notion  derived 
Its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by 
divine  appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by 
the  fall  ot  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem 
of  the  great  atonement  or  all-suffioient  sacrifice  of  Christ.^ 
Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others, 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is 
particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only,  satis- 
ractorily  accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  religious  sacri- 
fices, not  only  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but 
also  among  ragan  idolaters. 

1.  In  alfbloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals 
slaughtered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
clean  animals  were  to  bo  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes 
were  not  brought  to  the  altar;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are 
nowhere  prohibited  from  eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.)  It  would  seem  that 
a// clean  birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.),  though  the 
dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Ofquad- 
rupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissi- 
ble: and  hence  comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  22.  xv.  22.),  //  shall  be  eaten  like  ifie  roe  or  the 
nart;  by  which  he  means  to  intimate  that,  in  killing  a  beast, 
all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be 
avoided.^ 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish. 
Unless  it  were  pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  flacrifice  unacceptable  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  2§.)  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches 
Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice^  holf  and  acceptable^  which  is  their  reasonable 
service.  (Horn.  xii.  1.)    Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  a 

«  Harwood's  Tntrod.  to  the  Ncw'Test  vol.  il.  pp.  216,  217. 

•  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  our  Savionr  alluded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he 
tills  his  disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should 
be  pursued,  that  he  who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a 
sacrifice  highly  aeeeptabU  to  the  Almighty—"  He  that  killeth  you  shall 
think  he  doeth  Ood  eerviee.**  In  reference  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice, 
the  apostle  by  a  very  beautiful  and  ejipressive  figure  represents  ChruA  as 
loving  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  qfftring  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  of 
a  iDeet'Smelling  aavour.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New 
Test  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

s  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  bv  Archbishop  Magee, 
in  hi8  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  44'-€0.  and  vol.  li.  pp.  22— 
45.  ig4_iS9.,  and  by  Mr.  Jeram  in  his  Treatise  on  tlie  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  90—292.  Mr.  Davison  has  argued  oo  the  eootrary  side  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London,  1826^  8*o.)  Mr.  Faber 
has  ably  vindicated  the  mvine  origin  of  Sacrifices  in  a  treatise  published  at 
London  in  1827.  8vo. 

«  MichacUs's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii!.  p.  9Qi 


lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  p  Pet.  i.  19.)  Far- 
ther, it  was  a  custom  amon^  nations  contiguous  to  Judtea,  an& 
particularly  among  tiie  Effyptians,^  to  seta  seal  upon  a  victim 
that  was  deemed  proper  tor  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  Uie 
Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  simi« 
lar  precautions  were  in  use  amons  themseives,  especially  as 
they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  have  the  sacrifices  without 
spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifiee  of 
himself,  he  says— -JSTtm  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.  (John 
vi.  27.  51.)  '*  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed  out  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26 — ^28.  Eph.  v.  27. 
2  Pet.  iii.  14.,  and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For^  if  the 
blood  of  BULLS  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer ,  sprink" 
ling  the  unclean,  sanctijiethy^^-haw  -much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  i/arough  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  With- 
out SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  ?^^^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,*  was 
led  up  to  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice ;  who 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
strength ;'  and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some 
particular  prayers ;  and  if  several  persons  united  in  offering 
the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  succession. 
(Lev.  iv.  13 — 15.)8  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting  the  victim  acknowled^d  the  sacrifice  to  ne  his 
own :  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities;  that  he  offered  it 
as  an  atonement  for  his  sins;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death 
because  he  had  sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violatinff 
the  law  of  God ;  and  that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  lite 
of  the  innocent  animal  in  the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  re- 
spect the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament  were  types  of  Jesus 
(ihrist,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  alL^  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet. 
ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim 
should  be  one,  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Num.  xix.  2.  Deut. 
xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.) ;  because  any  animal  which  had  been 
used  for  a  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  Uod.'o 

4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  im- 
molated, by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through 
at  one  stroKe ;  theolood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  spriiuc- 
led  round  about  upon  Uie  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  for  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.  (Lev. 
i.  5 — 7.)    The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions,  was 

Soured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
ifferent  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  die  sacrifice  offered. 

•  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  E£7ptians  provided 
white  bulls  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  Uie  castom  above 
alluded  to  : — "  They  sacrifice  white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make 
the  following  trial.  If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  him,  they  consider 
him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  with  certaintv,  tho 
priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views  every  part  of  the  animal  both 
standing  and  Iving  on  the  ground  •  after  this,  he  draws  out  his  tongue,  to 
see  if  he  be  clean  by  certiun  signs ;  and  in  the  last  place  he  inspects  the 
hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  may  be  sure  they  are.  as  by  nature  they  should  be. 
If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  unDlemished,  he  signifies  it  bv 
tying  a  label  to  his  horns ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  seals  it  with  his 
ring,  and  ihev  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani> 
maLs,  unless  he  has  been  marked  with  such  a  seal"  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c. 
3S.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27.    - 

t  This  ceremony,  it  is  j^roper  to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the 
turile  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  cer« 
tain  cases. 

•  The  nature  and  mistical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  tha 
victim  are  largely  considered  by  Archbishop  Magee  in  his  Discoorses  on 
the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  336— -377. 

•  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Monde  sacrifices,  see  Archbishop 
Majree's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vok  i.  pp.  362—366. 

io  The  heathens,  who  ^>pear  tohave  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews, 
were  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Ro> 
mans  (who  had  the  same  religion,  and,  consequently^  the  same  sacrifices 
with  the  GreeksX  nor  indeed  ue  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice that  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  such  a  sacrifice  as  that 
prescribed  here  does  Diomede  vow  to  offer  to  Pallas.  Iliad,  x.  291—294. 
In  the  very  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas. 
Odyss.  iii.  382. 

Thus  also  ViROiL.    Georg.  iv.  550. 

Quatuor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  tauros, 
Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  took, 
All  iai|,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Drydbn. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Gentiles  leamt  their  first  sacrificial  ritas  (tin 
the  Patriarchs ;  and  on  this  account  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  so  many 
coincidences  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  patriarchs  and  J^wt,  and  of 

all  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Num.  xix.  2.) 
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^ound  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the 
^ood  fell ;  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  sabternineous  chan- 
^Is  into  tlie  brock  Cedron.  This  altar,  being  very  hiffh,  is 
considered  Sy  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his  precious 
^lood.  The  victim  being  ihua  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck ;  its  breast  was  opened ;  its  bowels 
IRrere  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally, 
it  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open 
the  victim,  St.  Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allu- 
mon  in  one  of  the  most  animated  descriptions  ever  written, 
of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the  preached  Gospel. 
(Beb.  iv.  12,  13.)  Theuxjrdof  God  is  quick  and potvefful^ 
tharperihan  cany  ivxhedged  sword^  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
aaundtr  of  soul  and  spirit^  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
u  a  diseemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  tn  his  sight ;  for  aU 
things  are  naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  we 
nnist  give  an  account.  Previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  on 
&e  altar,  it  was  salted /br  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xliii. 
24.  Mark  ix.  46.) ;  the  law  prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  of- 
fered there  which  was  not  salted :  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  me  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  per- 
petually burning.  1 

5.  Before  the  ouilding  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  but  alter  its  erection  it  was  not 
lawful  to  offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  pro- 
hibition took  from  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any 
other  place.  The  victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its  precincts :  and  there 
they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  &e  paschal  lamb.  All 
the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  daylig^it,  and  the  blood 
was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
sjain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  If, 
however*  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  daytime,  the 
members  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during 
the  night  Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars 
were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under  suspicion,  although  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  some  prophets, 
whose  characters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  oner  sacri- 
fices in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws ; 
as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14.  xvi.  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah. 
(1  Kinffs  xvui.  21—40.) 

6.  Tue  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  JZordomm,  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  karab,  to  approach  or  bring  nigh. 
This  term  consequently  denotes  something  brought  nigh,  in 
order  to  be  dedicated,  or  offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person 
offering  thus  had  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  all  offerings 

by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38.\  This  is  the  law 

wliich  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  MowfU  Sinaij  in  the  day 
that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
their  korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.' 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz. 

i.  The  BcRNT-oFFERiNGs,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-¥dllr 
offerings  wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive 
patriarchsd  usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  they  were  offered  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  page.  The  victim  to  be  offered  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without  blemish,  or  a 
male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  (Lev. 
i.  3.  10.  14.)  Ir,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  either 
of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page.'  The  Jews 
esteemed  the  bumtroffering  the  most  exceUent  of  all  their 
sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  was  mf/re/v  consecrated  to  God.  In  allusion 
to  this,  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  present  their  bodies,  or 
their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  (Rom,  xii.  1.) 
'fhe  burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  nSjr  (oloh),  which 
•igaifies  to  ascend ;  because  this  offering,  as  heing  wholly 
consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour. 
It  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
nothing  less  than  his  eomplAe  and  fall  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

«  HMTWooiPiIntcod.  to  New  Test  vol  4L  p.  39D.  CupiGV  bu  aaslgned 
maar  devout  and  some  fiuidful  reasone  wl^  aalt  ma  oaed  In  tlie  iewiiA 
Menfieea.    Antlq.  Heb.  Oeift  pp.  719~72S. 

•  T>r.  Owen  oa  tbe  Bolalie  lo  tbe  Hebreara,  vaL  f.  BxareitaL  zxiv. 
p.  a07.  ■  8e«  p.  119.  infra. 


ii.  The  PsACB-omiuHas  (Lev.  iii.  1.)  were  also  ftee- 
will-offerings,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man ;  they  were  ei^er  eueharisHeal,  that  is,  offered 
as  thanksgivings  tor  blessings  received,  or  vaUve^  Aat  is, 
offered  wiui  prayers  for  the  impetration  of  mercies.  These 
offerings  consisted  either  of  animals^  or  of  bread  or  dough ; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  ikt,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  Ae  r^nainder 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To 
this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims 
might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without 
blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  wane  offering ;  be- 
cause they  were  heaved  ox  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  wased 
to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their 
being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — 6.  Exod.  xxix.  5)6, 
37.  Num.  xviii.  24—38.) 

The  peace^fferings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  ta^oSa^  (sHeLO- 
mim),  from  oW  (saaum),  to  complete  or  make  whole :  be- 
cause, by  these  offerings  that  whicn  was  deficient  was  consi- 
dered as  being  now  made  up ;  and  that  which  was  broken, 
viz.  the  covenant  of  God,  by  his  creature's  transgression,  was 
supposed  to  be  made  whole :  so  that,  after  such  an  offering, 
the  sincere  and  conscientions  mind  was  authorized  to  consider 
itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  lay  confident 
hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19. 

The  ajmointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peace-offering 
were,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest.  (Exod.  xxix.  1—37.1 
3. 'At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazante  vow.  (Num.  vi.  13 — 31.) 
3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iii.  Sin-offerings,  in  Hebrew  termed  nnen  (cHoraAR). 
f  from  the  word  Hon  (chota)  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offered 
tor  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  or  wilfully  against 
knowledge;  and  which  uod  always  punished  unless  they 
were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a 
sin-offenng  to  God,  and  a  bumt-offenng,  accompanied  with 
restitution  of  damage  (Lev.  v.  3 — 19.  vi.  1 — ^7.),  conform- 
ably to  which  our  Lord  recjuires  previous  reconciliation  wiih 
an  injured  brother,'  including  restitution,  before  the  burnt- 
offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt  v.  33, 34.) 
St.  Paul  (Eph.  V.  3.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an 
offering  (t.  e.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  saenfiee  or  sin-offertng 
to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.) 
In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant 
odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  smelling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a 
moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  sacrifice,  to  sig[nify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act 
of  worship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  Goo.''  The 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of 
women  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  Lukeii.  34.),  were  reck- 
oned among  the  sin-offerings,  inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the 
pains  of  child-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin;  though  both  were  accompanied  by 
euchanstic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons  offering 
them.  M aimonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it* 

iv.  The  Trespass-offerings  were  made,  where  the  party 
offering  had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the 
law  ot  God  or  not  (Lev.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  materially  from  sin-offerings.^  In  both  these 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  person  who  offered  them  placed  his 
hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a  sin-offering),  and  confessed 
his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  trespass-offering ; 
saying,  **  I  have  sinned,  1  have  done  iniquity,  I  have  tres- 
passed, and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by 
repentance  before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement'* 
The  animal  ¥ras  then  considered  as  vieariootly  besurhig  the 

«  Maekokht  on  Epb.  ▼.  2. 

•  De  Radone  Saciiiicii,  c.  UL  n.  13. 

•  Bfichaelis  is  of  opinion  tbat  lin-offiMinfB  wert  made  for  ■fait  of  com- 
miMHon,  and  treufw-offtringa  for  tins  of  omhgum.  Commenuriot,  nA 
Iii.  p.  96. 
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■ins  of  the  person  who  brought  it.>  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesns 
Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  Am 
(ashom),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moees  to  denote  a 
trespase-offering. 

II.  All  the  sacrifices  were  oeoasional,  and  had  reference 
to  individoals :  but  there  were  others  whidi  were  national 
and  reffolar,  dailt.  weekly,  monthlt,  and  annual. 

1.  Tne  Perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering, 
ocnfsisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  at  tbe  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod. 
xxix.  23 — 40.  Lev.  vi.  9—18.  Num.  xxviii.  1— S.)  They 
were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might 
continue  burning  the  lonjger.  With  each  of  these  victuns 
was  o£fered  a  bread-offenns  and  a  drink-offerin?  of  strong 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This 
saerifice  was  a  daily  expression  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

2.  Tlie  Weekly  JSacrifiee  on  every  Sabbath-day  was  equal 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Num. 
xxviii.  9, 10.) 

3.  The  Monthly  Saert/iee,  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  Of  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  sbven  laml^  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin-offerinir,  and  a  suitable  bread  and  drink  offering. 
(Num.  xxvui.  ll—U.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Saaificee  were  those  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
eaered  year;  (2.)  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first- 
firuits ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  seventh  inonth, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  or  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offerings 
were  to  be  accompani^  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
dieii  insufficiency  to  *^make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect'' 
(Num.  xxviii.  Ileb.  x.  1.) ;  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is 
given  01  the  solemn  festivals  in  the  following  section,  we 

Eroceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second  general  class  df  sacri- 
ce,  viz.. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  or  Meat-offerinos  (Lev. 
ii.),  which  were  taken  solely  frcnn  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  consisted  of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  com,  and 
parched  grain,  with  oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according 
to  the  divine  command.  Regularly  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two  young 
pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them 
it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices :  they  were  never  used  sepa- 
rately, and  consisted  of  wine,  whicn  appears  to  have  been 
partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  conse- 
crate it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  with 
their  portions  of  boUi  these  kinds  of  offerings.  The  Psalmist 
shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offeringrs  degenerated  amongst 
idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of  the  bl<xKi 
of  living  creatures,  perhaps  (^men,  in  their  libations.  Their 
DRiNK-oFFERiNGe  OF  BLOOD,  says  YiQ^will  I  not  offer,  (Psal. 
xvL  4.) 

y  besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described, 
there  were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of 
incense,  bread,  and  other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by 
Lamy  into  three  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  eommon ; 
voluntary  or  free  oblations ;   and  such  as  were  preeeribed. 

1.  The  Ordinary  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Shew-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  faee)^  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  tne  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  were  placed  hoC  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  liiefore  the 
Lord ;  wnen  they  removed  &e  stale  loaves  which  had  been 
exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  The  priests 
alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David,  however, 
through  necessi^  broke  through  this  restriction  (I  Sam.  xxi. 
3, 4.),  Grod  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision 
of  duties,  auowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law. 
(Matt  ziL  70 

(2.)  iuene&j  consisting  of  several  firagrant  spices,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod. 

*■  Dr.  A.  Clarke  oo  Eaod  ziiz.  lOi 


XXX.  34--36.  It  was  offered  twice  every  day,  momiiig  aiHl 
evening,  by  the  officiating  priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  whsnr 
no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come,  during  which  solemn  rits 
the  people  prayed  without  in  silence.  (Luke  i.  10.)  But  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high-priest  himselt  took  fire 
from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and,  on  descending 
thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which  he 
offered  on  Uie  golden  altar.  During  such  offering  the  people 
prayed  silently  without;  and  to  this  most  solemn  stlenee 
St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
was  eilence  in  heaven  about  the  tpaee  of  half  an  hour,*  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Lei 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  si^ht  as  the  tneenee,^-^^  As  the 
smoke  and  odonr  of  this  offenng  was  wafted  into  the  holy 
place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  ^thfol  ascend  upwards  and  find 
admission  to  tne  highest  heaven.'^«  (Acts  x.  4.) 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the 
fruits  of  promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  former  were  not  con- 
sidered so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  consecration^  when  any  thing  was  devoted 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine, 
wood,  salt,  &c. ;  and 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement^  when  persons  engaged  to  do 
something  that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not 
to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c.  When  the  lews 
made  a  vow,  thej  made  use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  ^/ 
charge  myself  %mth  a  bwmt-offering  f^^  or,  "  I  charge  myself 
with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  bumt-offeringj*^  Besides 
these  they  had  other  shorter  forms ;  for  instance,  when  liier 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  **  JU  1  have  sheui 
be  corban^''^  that  is,  **  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God.'' 
Among  other  fisdse  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  ue  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to  his  fether  or  modier 
this  form  of  consecration  or  offering.  Be  it  eorban  (that  is, 
devoted^,  whatever  of  mine  shall  pr^  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereoy  consecrated  all  he  had  to  Grod,  and  must  not  ^ence* 
forth  do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited 
support  from  him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesns 
Christ  reproach  them  with  naving  destroyed,  by  Uieir  tradi* 
tion,  not  only  ^e  commandment  of  tne  law  which  en- 
joins children  to  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  also 
another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  TMark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceed 
even  further  than  this  unnatural  gloss ;  for,  though  the  son 
did  not  directly  ffive,  or  mean  to  give,  any  tfaingr  to  God  at 
that  time,  yet  if  he  afterwards  should  repent  of  hisrashness^ 
and  wish  to  supply- ^em  with  any  thinff,  what  he  had  for> 
merly  said  precludfed  Uie  possibility  of  doing  so ;  for  his  pro* 
perty  became  eventu^ly  devoted  to  Grod,  and,  according  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  Uie  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim  upon 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  *'  be  it  corban,'* 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  him- 
self, if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  his  parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  '^  May  I 
incur  all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get 
any  thin^  from  me ;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  thmg  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents  more  contemptu- 
ous or  more  oarbarous,  and  therefore  justly  denomimited 
KcuEOAT^,  **  opprobrious  language."^ 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  first-fruits  or 
tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-fruits f  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were 
consecrated  to  God   (Exod.  xxiL  39.    Num.  Aviii.  13, 13. 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apoealjpae,  p.  261.  See  also  WoocDioine  oo 
Rev.  viii.  1.  p.  199. 

*  Jones  on  the  Fk.  Lang,  of  Script  Lect  W.  towards  the  close.  "Hie 
prayer  of  fitith,"  ackts  this  learned  and  pious  writer,  "  is  acceptable  t* 
God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man  ;  unit 
as  the  incense  was  offered  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  thf 
spirit  Of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  op  at  those  times  throngheot  tHI  genera^ 
ti(His.  The  prophet  Blakiehi  (npon  a.  forced  and  erroneons  interpretatioa 
of  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  foonded  and  defended  Ae 
use  of  iBcense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  shook!  be  observed  throagb> 
out  the  world  (BfaL  1.  II.),  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense 
as  now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  hi  heaven.  (Rev.  v,  8.)    lUpjuy 

" lof  tte 


are  they  who  ftilfil  this  service ;  and  at  the  risins  and  going  down 

sun  send  up  this  <^ring  to  heaven,  as  all  Chrisnane  are  supposed  to  dou 

at  least  twice  in  every  day."    IbkL  OVorksb  voL  iti.  p.  66.) 

4  Dr.  Campbell's  Tranyuation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  voL  ik  ppi,  379— 36BL 
ihiidedttton.  lBohaelto'aCfMnnifiittrita^vol.iv^p.800. 
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Deut  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.)  ;>  and  the  first-fniits  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Levitts.  (Dent.  xnii.  40  The  amount  of  this  gift  is  not 
specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leayes  it  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  giver :  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  in- 
Torm  us,  that  liberal ,  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous 
or  penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these 
they  called  an  oblation  with  a  jgood  eye,  and  the  second  an 
oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord 
is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to  have  alludea  in  Matt. 
XX.  15.  Amon^  animals,  the  males  only  belong  to  God ;  and 
the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even  cbliged,  to  re- 
deem them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals,  which 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentbcost  until  that  of  dedication,  be- 
cause after  that  time  the  ^its  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
so  ffood  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
garnering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the 
omer^  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day 
after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread :  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  com  until  they  had 
offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
without  which  all  the  com  was  reg^arded  as  unclean  and 
unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16. ;  where 
he  says.  If  fht  first-fruit  ht  holy^  the  lump  tU$o  is  My. 
The  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  fes- 
tive ceremony.  At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhe- 
drin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap 
a  handnil  of  the  first  ripe  corn;  and  these,  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  nei^bouring  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
leaped 'Were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing 
through  the  streets  of  Jerosalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
Writei-s  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  ^Ided  homs  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head,  and  tiiat  a  pipe  played  before 
them  until  they  approached  the  city:  on  entering  it  they 
crowned  the  m^t-tmits,  that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with 
as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providen- 
tial goodness  in  giving  them  the  fraits  of  tlie  earth.  "These 
firsMruits,  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all 
who  beheld  them  that  the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  ga- 
thered in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusion 
to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and 
closely  reasoned  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  jn  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead !  Now 
u  Chritt  risen,  and  become  the  firsT'FRVITS  of  tJiem  thai  slepV 
([1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this 
image  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing 
of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  ima^e 
of  me  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for,  as  the  one  is  sown,  so  is 
the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and  be 
buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first- 
fruits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection. 
For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fmits  reaped  %  then  is  the  whole 
httrvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  1  then  shall  all 
rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as  a  holy  offer- 
ing t  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with  him  be 
taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  m  its  proper  order : — 
Christy  the  first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  that  are  ChrisVs 
at  his  coming,'^  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 


or 

wer^  in  general 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23.  Neh.  xiii.  6.  10.),  but 
chiefly  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year 
except  the  sabbaticsJ  year.'  When  these  tithes  were  paid, 
the  owner  of  the  fmits  further  gave  another  tenth  part,  which 
was  carried  up  to  Jemsalem,  and  eaten  in  the  temple  at  offer- 
ing (basts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  tojxod.  These 

I  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  oflTering  first-fruits  to  Jehovah,  the  hea- 
thens borrowed  a  similar  rite.  See  Piiny,  Nat  Hist  lib.  jcviii.  c.  2.  Horace, 
fiat  lib.  ii  Sat  T.  12.    Tibullus,  Eleg.  lib.  1.  El.  i.  13. 

•  Jones's  V/orks,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol 
II.  p.  307.  Micbaelis's  Commentaiies.  vol.  iii.  pp.  14&— 149.  Beausobre's 
IntJMKi  to  the  New  Test  (vol.  iii.  p.  2da  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
TractsO*  Dr.  Lightlbot's  Works,  voL  i.  p^  96i.  voL  ii.  pp.  181.  dOa,  307.  folio 
edit  Laraf't  Appazatas,  vol  i.  p.  204.  Ikenii  Aatiq.  flebr.  part  i.  e.  15. 
rp.  210^221.  Scholeii  Arch«BoL.  Hebr.  pp.  237^292.  Lamy*t  Apparatof 
IlibUctts,  vol  i.  pp.  203-^. 


are  called  seeoftd  Hthea.*  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes 
allotted  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  in 
every  field,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest 
(Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut.  xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  al- 
lowed such  ears  of  com,  or  grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  sheaves  that  might  be  accidentally  for- 
gotten in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  those 
who  desired  it^  on  paying  one-fifth  m  addition  :  but  all  con- 
version of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to 
iudicial  or  sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
aid  not  prohibit  the  Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly 
received  what  was  their  own.  The  conscientious  accuracy 
of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  secured 
merely  by  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years 
before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case  required 
tithes ;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
paid  the  tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time 
afterwards,  his  conscience  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  atonement,  without 
incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  bj  simply  paying  an  additional 
fifth,  wiUi  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-onering.^  (Lev. 
V.  14—16.) 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  IVIoses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchi- 
sedek  king  of  Salem  (who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God)  the  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
against  the  four  Kings  who  were  in  alliance  with  Chedorlao- 
mer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  Grod  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22.)  The  same  cnstom  obtained  among  yarioun 
ancient  nations,  who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of 
every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 
we  may  strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  times  animal 
sacrifices  are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing 
and  promoting  devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.  But,  if 
we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient 
nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  these 
objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expe- 
diency of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly  appear. 

"  When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the 
use  of  letters  was  probably  unknown :  consequently,  the 
mode  of  instruction  by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both 
indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  offering  ot  animal  victims  was  made  to  answer 
for  l£at  more  simple  and  rational  devotion,  which  words  are 
now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices* 
with  ail  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in  ordei 
to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consola 
tion  of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  clearly  .explain  every  part  of  this  insti- 
tution; otherwise  it  could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends. 
Now,  if  the  moral  import  of  sacrifices  were  thus  explained, 
the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in  their  rude  and  simple  state 
is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak, 
the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart.  To  man  tnus  situated,  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey 
a  most  pathetic  and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and 
thus  rouse  him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  rejections. 
The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleeding  and  smoking  victims, 
suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  offerers,  would  give  them 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and  ma}?sty 
of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent.  The  nume- 
rous and  diversified  offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  with  the 
striking  pomp  which  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted 
not  only  to  excite  andf  express  the  most  reverential,  humble, 
and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also  to^ve  the  best  direction  to 
the  whole  temper  and  conduct.    The  many  washings  and 

*  On  the  application  or  these  second  tithM,  tee  inchaelis't  Comxnenta* 
ries,  VOL  iii.  pp.  142,  143. 
«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  roL  iii.  pp.  141— 14B. 
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parifications,  enjoined  preyious  to  ihe  oblation  of  sacrifice, 
were  not  oidy  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  countries, 
but  directly  tendeo  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all 
their  approaches  to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary 
intention  of  these  ceremonies,  was  a  maxim  frequently  and 
solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early  »res,  the  language  of 
tiiese  well-chosen  emblems  could  not  rail  to  be  well  under- 
stood and  strongly  felt.  Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of 
&e  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefi^re,  and  gradually  to 
prepare  men  for  the  great  "atoning  sacnfice  of  the  promised 
Messiah.''  Accordingly,  ^  our  ^viour,  in  allusion  to  those 
andent  oblations,  is  (^led  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-ofifer- 


ing,  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  in  a  wordf 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form  one 
great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jews  saw  gospel-traft  in 
Its  early  and  gradual  as^wn ;  we  behold  in  it  its  meridian 
splendour.  When  Chrbt  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites 
and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led 
to  venerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  Law ;  because  they 
beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  obserra* 
tions  reflect  both  on  the  Jewisn  and  Christian  dispensatioiis! 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  diacoyer  in  bodi  S^' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SACRCD   TIMES   AND   SEASONS   OBSERVED   BY   THE    JEWS. 

L  Thb  Sabb/jTH. — 1.  ffow  observed, — 2.  Jervish  Worship  on  that  Day  ;  particularly  their  Manner  of  vfwshipptn^  tn  tke 
TempUu — n.  Nbw  Moohb.— -IIL  Annual  Festivals, — Their  important  Z>fn>n^— IV.  Thk  PAssoyiB ;  when  eeUhna$df  a^ 
with  what  Ceremonies  ;  its  mystical  or  typical  Reference, — V.  The  Dat  orPxBTBCOST.^ — ^VI.  Thb  Fxast  or  T^MUXKAidMs, 
— ^Vn.  Other  annual  Festival. — 1.  The  Feast  of  T&umpsts. — 2.  Thb  Dat  or  Extiatioh. — ^VUL  JinmUU  Pe$tival9in§U* 
tttted  by  the  Jews  in  later  Times, — 1.  The  Feast  of  Purix.  2.  The  Feast  or  Dedicatioit^ — ^IX.  Other  Festivali  observed 
a$  stated  Intervals, — 1.  The  Sabbatical  Yeab. — 2.  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 


In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  in  favour  oi  his  people,  Moses,  by 
the  Divine  command,  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  num- 
ber oryears. 

I.  Erery  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
and  calW  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  b  in  some  pas- 
sages given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  some- 
times It  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1. 
Acts  XX.  7.  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.^  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  the  memory  of  tne  creation  of  the  world 
(Gren.  ii.  3.) ;  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  Question  concerning  which  learned 
men  are  no  means  agreed.*  When,  however,  God  gave  them 
rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gave  them  his  Sabbaths  to  be 
statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx.  10,  II.  sutid  xvi.  23.);  and  its 
observance  was  specially  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  Deut. 
V.  15.,  because  they  were  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  and 
they  were  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recognition 
of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.'  v 

1.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  command : — (1.)  This  day 
was  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egjrptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
repose  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  mey  might  be  refresned, 
and  not  have  their  bodily  strength  exhaustedl)y  uninterrupted 
labour  (Gen.  ii.  1 — 3.  Deut.  v.  13.  Exod.  xx.  10, 11.  Ezek. 
XX.  20.);  hence  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  hence,  also,  the  pun- 
ishment or  death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  profana- 
tion of  this  solemnity.  (2.)  On  mis  day  they  were  most 
religtoosly  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work.  (Exod.  xx. 
10.  xxiiL  12.  xxxi.  12 — 17.  xxxy.  2.  Deut.  y.  14, 15.  Jer. 
xvii.  22.)  It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to  gather  manna 
'Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes 
^Exod.  XXXV.  3.  Num.  xv.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
^Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To  these  enactments  the  Jewish^doctors 
added  a  vaii^  of  other  regrnlatipns,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  me  law  c^  Moses.  Thus,  it  was 
fbnneriy  accounted  unlawful  to  lepel  force  by  force  on  the 

1  Tappan'i  teeti;^M.top.  11^.  118. 

«  For  a  minute  and  Mle  diacuaaion  of  thia  and  every  other  question  cod> 

»cted  witb  the  Babbatb,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  "The  Chriatian  Sab- 


Sabbath-day  ;*  and  how  much  its  observance  was  strained  W 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  sufiv* 
ciently  manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawful 
to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  '  We  leam 
from  the  Talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlavnful  to  use  oE 
medicinally,  though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury;  the  anoint' 


bath ;  or,  an  Inqainr  faito  th«  religioaa  OUigation  of  keemni  holy  one  Day 
hi  Seven.    By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Boldan,  M.  A."  London,  lS6^>ro. 
■  Stnart'a  Hebrew  Chrettomathy,  p.  175. 
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could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be  defer- 
red until  the  following  day,  ou^t  not  to  drive  out  the  Sab^ 
bath ;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  understood,  but 
when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
fesdy  showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  divine  declaration — /  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In 
chronical  diseases^  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those 
cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  conceived 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  them  might 
very  wen  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare  medi* 
cines  or  in  any  way -attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John 
i^.)  The  rule  abdye  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to 
teach,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute  their  erroneous  notions,  and  expose  their  gross  pre- 
varication in  interpreting  many  of  the  sabbatical  laws* 
Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting  spittle  upon 
or  into  the  eyes  of  a  bnnd  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
6.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  emplojring  means  to 
human  reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacr^  day* 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  above  rule;  which  was  good 
and  just  in  itself,  but  hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cmelf 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  healing^  on  the  Sabbath.'  The 
services  of  the  temple,  however,  might  be  performed  with- 
out profaning  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Num.  xxviii.  3 — ^10.  Matt.  xii.  5.) ;  and  it 
was  also  lav^rful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John 
vii.  23.)  (3.)  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful 
rest,  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  liyinf^ 
with  them,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  might  be  refiieshear 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which,  ^om  tHe 
commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  Ia 
later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure 

«  1  Mace.  ii.  31—38.  See  other  ezampiea  hi  Joaephua,  Ant  Jud.  Rb.  xii. 
c.  6.  §  2.  De  BeU.  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  4.  lib.  ir.  c.  2.  §3.  and  de  vitft  toi,  §82. 

>  Dr.  Wocton'a  Miana,  tiUe  Shabbath,  pp.  101—103. 123.  The  Sabbath, 
we  may  obaerre,  waa  a  type  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  aer* 
▼ante  of  Gkxl  wiO  hereafter  enjoy  in  heaven.  See  Jones'a  Lecturca  on  tha 
Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  lect.  ii.  (WorlcB,  vol.  in.  pp.  340— 312.> 
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for  the  Sabbath-day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour;  and  that  they 
aetually  had  SabbaUi-feasts,  to  which  they  even  invited  per- 
sons with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.^ 

The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  folio wingr  day.  (Matt.  viii.  16.  Mark  i.  32.) 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  day,  that  is,  of  our  Friday :  hence,  tne  day 
preoedin?  the  Sabbath  (^^crtfCCctT&F)  is  in  tne  New  Testament 
^  termed  the  preparation  (^ce^ae^xicw),  in  M att«  xxvii.  63.  Mark 
XV.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.^ 

2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
wluit  constituted  the  most  ancient  worship. qf  the  Israelites 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  however,  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  religious  exercises  which  were  then  performed :  thongh 
there  is  no  injunction  recorded,  except  that  a  burnt-offerin? 
of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9.);  and  that  the  shew- 
bread  shomd  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  syna- 
gogues' the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some 
doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts  xiii.  15.) 
Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred 
worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple. 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  10.  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxvii.  2. 
Lttke  xviii.  10.  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 
•  With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we 
have  already  seen  i^  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  was  the  solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all 
who  came  to  worship  there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohi- 
bited the  approach  of  all  uncleanness;  but  to  Uie  enactments 
of  Moses  the  greaft  masters  of  traditions  added  a  variety  of 
other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scruple  not  to  make  the  "  house  of  prayer'*  a  den 
of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  temple  worship;  an  abridgment  of 
which  will  form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

(1.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for 
80  they  called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence 
bdng  unsuited  to  the  nouse  of  peace ;  and  it  being  reputed 
indecorous  to  lean,  when  there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  our  Lord  expelled  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with  a  whip  of  cords. 
(John  ii.  15.V— (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter  with 
shoes  on  hisfeet,^  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  anections) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. 
—(3.^  Having  arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was 
prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well  as  from  usmg  any 
inreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his 
distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ;  and 
on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to 
his  place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  uod. 
—(4.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service, 
he  was  to  stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other;  and, 
vasdng  his  eyes  downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward, 
must  cross  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant 
before  his  master  with  all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice 
of  lookinff  down  in  prayer  the  Jews  derived  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being  ashanied  to  look 
up  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness :  to  this 
position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
lieart,  the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.) 
seems  to  be  parallel.  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced 
the.  blessing  upon  the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards 
heaven,  noflevel  upon  the  people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  looking  upon  uiem. — 
(5.)  However  weary  the  worshipper  might  be  vnth  standing, 

•  Lnke  ziv.  1.  and  Lightfoot's  Horse  Hebndcse  on  that  passage.  (Works, 
VOL  U.  pp.  446^  446.)  See  also  Wetsteln's  Notes,  toL  i.  p.  750.  Michaelis 
temarn  that  our  Saviour's  observation  in  Luke  jdv.  1:^-14.  can  only  be 
faSkf  WMlerstood  in  reference  to  a  feast  that  formed  a  jpart  of  divine  wor- 
ship) and,  as  such,  might  look  (or  a  recompense  from  God :  for  we  do  not 
in  ordiiiarj  ea&es  expect  that  God  should  reward  us  hi  another  world  for 
everr  entertainment  we  give.    Commentaries,  vol.  ili.  p.  158. 

•  Seholsil  Archseologia  Hebiaica,  pp.  3I1--314. :  Leusden's  PhiIolo|us 
IIebraso>Miztns,  pp.  210—262. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction 
{Bo.  Watson's  TheoL  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225-4294.);  the  Mosaic  statutes 
relative  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis,  Ck>mmentaries, 
vol.  iH.  pp.  150-181. ;  vol  ii.  pp.  399,  400. 

.  s  896  pp.  104—106.  9upra.  «  See  pp.  100^  101. 

•  Tkis  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  eommuid  of  God  to  Moses 
(Cxnd.  ili.  5.).  and  Joshua,  (v.  15.)  The  same  usage  obtains  throughout  the 
Kaat  to  this  day. 


he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  either  in  the  Israelites*  or 

f>riest8^  court :  no  person  whatever  being  allowed  that  privi* 
ege,  except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.-— (6.)  Having 
OTOred  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were 
to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered: 
and  as  they  were  prohibited  to'  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  court, 
and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  tkat 
by  which  they  had  entered.* 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calcu- 
lated from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  Uie 
Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  wascelebra^.  (Exod.  xii.  2.  Num» 
X.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13,  14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the  divine  com- 
mand prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  observed. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Num.  x.  10. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were 
offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

III.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual 
Festivals,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  :  these,  which  are  usually  denominated 
the  Great  Festivals^  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  and 
indeed  from  all  other  holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one  for  eight,  successive  days ; 
during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  tiie  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Dent.  xvi.  11 — 16.) 
All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.) ; 
and  for  their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that 
no  man  sluniid  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24.) :  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from 
hostile  invasion  during  their  attendance  on  religious  worship : 
— a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  relfgion, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular  providence  of  Goa 
in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for  Ae  pro- 
tection of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known/act,  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attended  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never  invaded 
or  injured  them  during  these  sacred  seasons.  The  design 
of  these  meetings  was  partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  them- 
selves, and,  teaching  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens,. to  promote  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxiii.  3,  4. ; 
and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
conjgregation,  ioin  in  solemn^  worship  together,  and  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  Gwi,  and  to  their  ex; 
cellent  constitution  and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  con- 
course of  people  would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  these 
festivals  :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord  without  some  offering  (Dent.  xvi.  16,  17.\  ample 
provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were 
required  to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  pre- 
vented from  going  if  they  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover. 
(See  ISam.  i.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security, 
however,  against  tiie  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those  who  came  from  the 
same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  company.  They 
carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  tor  tneir  lodg- 
ing at  nightJ  It  was  among  such  a  "  company"  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  44.)  :  and  to  their 
journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals 
the  Psalmist  probably  alluaes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of 
good  tilings  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gatl^rmg  of  the  people 
to  Christ  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St  Paul,  alluding 
to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  tiiree 

•  lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp;  947—950. 

1  Nearly  similar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelliiif  in  the  East  to  this  hour. 
Such  companies  they  now  caU  caravans ;  and  in  many  places  there  are 
buildincs  ntted  up  for  their  reception,  called  carava$%»eriU8.  This  account 
of  the  uraelites'  mode  of  travelhng  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  ques> 
tion,  how  Joseph  and  Mmrj  could  amke  a  day's  journey  without  discovering 
before  night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  "company."  In  the  daytime,  as 
circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mm^e  with 
thdr  friends  and  acquaintance )  but  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about 
to  encamp,  every  one  would  ioin  the  ftmiljr  to  which  he  belonged.  As 
Jesus  then  did  not  appear  when  it  was  growing  late,  his  parents  first 
sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would  moat  probab^  be,  among  his 
relations  mad  a<^uaintance ;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Jerusuem. 
Dr.  Campbett't  Translation  of  (he  €k>spels,  vol  U.  p.  449.  note  on  Luke 
i'u  44. 
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ffrand  feasts,  nays,  *^  We  aie  come  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  ftrMtom.''  (Heb.  xii.  23.) 

Bat  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derired  from  the  reli^ous 
celebration  of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  ont 
several  instances  in  whicn  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  community.  Not  only  would  their  meeting  together  in 
one  place  for  &e  purposes  of  religion  and  socisu  intercourse 
tend  to  preyent  a  total  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as  well  as 
civil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  &em  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing mutually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 
foreigners ;  and,  lastly,  they  had  an  important  influencQ  on 
the  ^wish  calendar,  inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so 
that  Uie  various  festivals  should  fall  in  their  respective  months 
without  interfering  with  the  labours  of  the  field. » 

IV.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the 
Passover,^  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites'  departure 
from  Egypt,  for  a  perpetualmemorial  of  their  signal  aeliver- 
ance,  and  of  the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing 
over  and  sparing  their  first-bom,  when  he  slew  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  13 — 14. 29 — 51.)  This  fes- 
tival was  also  called  the  /eaet  or  t?ie  days  of  unleavened  bread 
(Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  because  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days  the 
feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to 
the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra 
vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the 
passover  (Mark  xiv.  12.  14.)*  and  to  saerifiee  the  passover.^ 
(IGor.v.  7.)  Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the 
appellation,  passover,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.^ 
It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
eases  enumerated  in  *Num.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  oT  death  ;^ 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 

yassover.^  On  this  festive  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  at 
erusalem  for  the  inhabitants  to  gife  the  free  use  of  their 
rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  at  Uie  passover. — ^This  usage 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to  a 
man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  rela- 
tion, appeare  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festivaV  the  more  interesting,  a 
custom  was  introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity 
of  liberating  some  criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time 
this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  accurately  to 
determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  procuratorahip  of  Judsea,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  m  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  show- 
ing them  this  public  mark  of  respect.8  However  this  may 
be,  it  had  become  an  established  custom  from  which  Pilate 
could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Lukexv\ii.  17.  John  xviii. 
39.),  and  therefore  he  reluctantly  liberated  the  malefactor 
Barabbas. 
As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 

t  commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1S2— 189.  Jennings's 
"^  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on 
Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  127,  128. 

«  Oo  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  passover  Archbp.  Magee  has  a 
learned  disquisition  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  309 
—321.  Tliat  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal  lite  (as  the  EuchariM  also  is)  between 
God  and  man,  Dr.  Cudwortb  has  solidly  proved  in  his  "True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  V  chap.  vi.  pp.  28—36.  at  tlie  end  of  voL  ii.  of  bis  "  Intellect- 
ual System,"  4to.  edit. 

•  /efehulsli  ArchaBologIa  Hebr.  p.  318. 

•  That  the  passover  vras  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  fee  largely  proved 
by  Archbp.  Maxee.  on  the  Atonement,  vol  I  pp.  297—309. 

•  Lev.  xxiii.  o.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josepbus,  Ant  Jod.  Ub.  iii.  e.  10.  S  5. 

•  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Waterland  lias  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejecUon 
of  at  leiwt  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
most  necessarily  exclode  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
and  death. 

V  So,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  sapper  mitil  be  hac^  been  baptized.  As -soon,  however,  as  the 
passover  Was  celebrated,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very 
next  morning  if  he  ptessed  (Dent  zvt.  7.X  of  coarse  while  the  festival 
lasted,  io  ordter  that  UHwe  Jews,  who  eame  firom  a  distanes,  might  return 
in  time  for  getting  fn  the  harvest  Michaelis's  CcHnmentaries,  voL  iii.  pp. 
183, 181. 

s  Hottinger  has  dscnssed  the  varioas  opinkxis  on  the  origin  of  this  nsag e 
in  a  dissertttion  J)e  ritB  dimittendi  rewn  in  festo  Pasehatis^  Tempe  Hel- 
vetic, vol  iv.  p.  264.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Chris- 
tians; Valentinian  and  several  other  emnprors  having  issued  their  edict 
that  some  prisoners  should  be  liberateo  firom  their  nonds  at  the  annniu 
eonunemoration  of  oar  Savioor's  resurrection.  This  enstom  obtained 
among  the  Venetiaos  till  the  ckise  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Schulzii 
Archaeol.  Hebr.  p.  321.) 


the  Jewish  festivals,  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Exodas,  it  is  imnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place: 
but  as  various  traditional  observances  were  in  after-times 
added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  this  sacrifice,  to 
which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  trace  Uiem,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  time 
when  it  was  to  be  kept ; — 2,  The  ceremonies  with  which  it 
was  to  be  celebrated ;-— 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1.  Oftlie  time  when  the  Passover  vms  to  be  kept, — ^This  fee* 
tival  commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  year  (Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.  Lev.  xxiiL  4—8. 
Num.  xxviiL  1 6-«-27.),  with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb ;  and  it  was  to  continue  seven  wh(de  days,  that  is,  ontil 
the  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding  its  copimencement  was 
called  i^e  preparation  of  the  passover.  (John  xix.  14.)  Dor* 
ing  its  continuance  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
17.  Mark  xiv..  12.)  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  TYie  fifteenth  day,  how-^ 
ever,  might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened'bread  i* 
since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteentn,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unmvefied 
bread.  (^Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
from  amving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  feast,  either  by  any 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration 
of  the  i)assover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  evening.  (Num.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  difference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  de- 
termining the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred, 
there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to^the  pre- 
cise time  of  commencing  the  passover.  Such  a  discordance 
might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the  Phari- 
sees offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.'''  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance ; 
but  the  first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  idl  the 
rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred 
convocation.  (Exod^  xii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  cele- 
brated.— ^The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish, 
of  the  first  year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats''  (Exod. 
xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  taken  firom  the  flocks  four  days  before 
it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to  be  offeied  for  eaica  fiunily ; 
and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a  whole  hmb,  two 
families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Josefiliiia  a 
paschal  society  consistea  at  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.'^  Our  Saviour's  society  v^  com- 
posed of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Luke  xxii.  14.^  Next  followed  the  kuling  of  the  passover : 
before  the  exoae  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done 
in  their  private  dwellings ;  but  after  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  '^  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there/'  TDcut. 
xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  m  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusal^ai  in  ti»a  courts  ^ 
the  temple.' 3  Every  particular  person  (orrat^  a  delenle 
from  every  paschal  society)'^  slew  his  own  victim :  aoeoraiaqg; 
to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  eleventh^  that  is,  about  sunset;  and  within  that  space 

•  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephns^  who 
expressly  terms  the  sscondday  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month.    Ant  Jod.  lib.  iii.  c  10. 16. 

>o  Schulzii  ArchffioL  Hebr.  pp.  31S,  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.  x^ii.  28. 
and  xix.  14. 31.  The  conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Bchulze ;  and 
if  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  recondle  the  seeming  <fifli»Teiiees 
occurring  hi  the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when  Christ  actually  eele* 
brated  the  passover.  Dr.  Ar  Clarke  has  collected  the  principe]  opimonson 
this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Euchwrist,  p]».  5— 21. 
See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  4.  pp.  486— 458. 

1*  llie  Hebrew  word  nv  (sen)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  was 
equally  proper.    The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

t«  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  S  3. 

IS  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  andoth^r 
places  in  it,  wiierethe  paschal  vicUm  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards 
of  436,600  square  cubits;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  mora  fhao 
500,000  men  to  be  In  the  temple  at  the  same  time.  Lamy,  De  TSbanuieiils. 
Ub.  vii.  c.9.  ff4,6, 

i«  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xii.  I  5.  (Works,  vol.  i.  tip. 
957-95a) 
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of  time  it  wag,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  trae  paschal  lamb,  was 
crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  beinff  killed,  one 
of  the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who 
stood  next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  &e  lamb 
was  huns  up  and  flayed  r  this  being  done,  the  victim  was 
opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  consumed  on  the  altar, 
after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  which  might  be  commanded 
as  ti  matter  of  convenience  at  ibe  first  passover,  in  order  that 
tiieir  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their 
departure  wmle  the  lamb  was  roasting;  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boilS.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of 
the  paschal  lamb  in  a  raw  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it 
is  known  that  raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in 
some  of  the  old  heathen  sacrifices  and  festivals,  particularly 
In  honour  of  the  E^ptian  deity  Osiris,  and  ttie  Grecian 
Bacchus,  who  were  tne  same  idol  under  diflerent  names. 
That  no  resemblance  or  memorial  of  so  barbarous  a  supersti- 
tion might  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made 
this  eany  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same 
ground,  probably.  He  rcM^uired  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten 
privately  and  entire,  in  opposition  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts, 
in  which  the  victim  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  carried 
about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further,  the  prohibition 
of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  against  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  w^re 
accustomed  to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a 
kid  or  lamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast 
and  eat  (he  whole  of  the  lamb— -not  excepting  its  inwards—- 
without  leaving  any  portion  until  the  following  morning,  was 
directed  against  anotner  superstition  of  the  antient  heathens, 
whose  pnests  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  searched 
the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gaUiered  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  likewise,  who 
irequented  pagan  temples,  were  eager  to^carry  away  and  de- 
vote to  superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  firagments  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  ]pass- 
over  af^pears  to  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open 
and  destructivB  war  against  the  gods  and  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  powerful 
bairidr  aiouod  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.^ 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each 
family  or  paschal  society.'  **  The  first  passover  was  to  be 
eaten  stanmng,  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  and  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no 
bone  ci  it¥ras  to  be  broken.  (Exod.jdi.  8.  11.  46.)  The 
posture  of  travellers  was  enjomed  them,  both  to  enliven 
their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliverance 
fiom  Egypt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin 
their  march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, to  eat  it  with  their  loins  girded ;  forvss  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  long  and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  to  this  da^r,  it  was  necessary  to 
tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  when  they  either 
travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment,**'  Fur- 
ther, "  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  shoes  on  their  feet, 
for  in  those  hot  countries  tiiey  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  tiiey 
used  shoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  boot8|,  reaching  a 
little  way  up  the  legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  nis 
twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  design- 
ing to  eonvince  tiiem  by  their  own  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinary care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them,  that  they 
mig;ht  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  woiUd  be  called  to  undertake;— on  this  account 
fie  ordered  them  to  make  nor  provision  for  their  preset  jour- 
tmj,  partieularly,  not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be 
shod  with  sandals,  (Matt  x.  10»  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9,) 
Again,  they  were  to  eat  ^e  passover  with  ^aoes  in  their 
hands^  such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rtfcky 
countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippenr  places,  and  de- 

''~n.xxxu.10.) 


leRd  them  against  assaults.  (Get 


\*    Of  this  sort 


>  Tapp»'8  Lectures  on  Jewish  A9tk|iritf««,  Vh)^  ^^ 

•  Besusobro  says  that  these  aiHlaUlieswere  cMiad  hnaherhoo^vaii  the 
$,xio9iMitompamon§  or  f^tenda,  and  that  cMir  Saviour's  jreproof  of  Jinlas  hf 
calling  tim  (Hend  or  companion  (Matt,  jcxvi  AU  was  hotli  Just  and  fiQUiPgt 
because  he  betmred  him  after  havii^  eaten  the  iMiasover  wUb  Idnv 

•  Thus  when  EUsha  sent  bis  servant  GehasI  on  a  mefsage  In  haste,  he 
bade  him  "gird  up  his  loins,'*  2Kiiifts br.VB. ;  and  when  jour  Sairiottr  set 
about  WMhMC  bis  disciples*  feet,  **M  took  a  towel  and  gicded  himsei4" 
John  xili.  4. 

«  David  beautUoll J  aUudes  to  this  costom  la  the  twesty-thhrd  Psalm  { 
nriierd  (ver.  4.),  exiires.sing  Lis  trust  m  the^goodqess  of  the  AlmighQr,  he 


was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  when 
God  sent  him  with  amessage  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  S.),  and 
which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  worlung  so 
many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staff 
or  walkinff-stick  on  a  ionmey,  tfuit  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
persons  wnen  they  unoertooK  long  journeys  to  take  a  spare 
staflf  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ, 
therefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  mentioned, 
he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3.  Mark  vi.  8.), 
that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking-stick,  without  making  pro- 
vision of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  journeys. 

^*  The  pascnal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread, 
on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ; 
though  some  critics  understand  this  of  being  put  to  deaUi. 
The  reason  of  this  injunction  was,  partly  to  remind  them  of 
the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in  Egypt,  unleav^ied  being 
more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bread ;  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  S.) ; 
and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  time  to  leaven  tiiehr  bread ;  it4s  expressly  said,  that 
their  "  dough  was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out 
of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  enacted  into  a  standing  law,  *  Thou  shalt  eat 
unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  affliction  $^  for  thou  camest 
forth  out  of  Egypt  fn  haste.'  (Deut.  xvi.  3.)  This  rite, 
therefore,  was  not  only  ob.served  at  the  first  passover,  but  in 
all  succeeding  ages."*  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,^  this  prohibition  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's 
intention  was,  that  the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds 
from  malice,  envy,  and  hypocrisy ;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven 
of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  tnis  injunction,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  the  modern  Jews,  have  always  taken  particular 
care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  &at  might  be  in  their  houses^ 
and  to  bum  it.^       » 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  herbs  :'* 
this  was  doubtless  prescribed  as  *'  a  memorial  of  their  severe 
bondage  in  Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter  unto  them ; 
and  possibly  also  to  denote  that  the  haste,  in  which  they  de- 
parted, compelled  them  to  gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most 
readily  presented  themselves.  To  this  sauce  the  Jews  after- 
wards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  several  in- 
gredients beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard,  which 
IS  called  charoseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefaliiers  wrought  while  Uiey  were  in  bondage 
to  the  Egyptians. 

**  It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  lamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii. 
46.)  This  the  latter  Jews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller 
bones,  but  only  of  the  greater  which  had  marrow  in  them. 
Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  denote  their  being  in 
haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the 
marrow." 

Lastly,  **  it  was  ordered  Uiat  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  remain  till  the  morning;  but,  n  it  were  not  all  eaten, 
it  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  (Exod.  xiL  10.)  The  same 
law  was  extended  to  all  eucharistical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii, 
30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should 
be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  use,—* 
an  injunction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  wi^ 
reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the 
service  of  God."8 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover 
was  celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the 
guests  reclined  on  their  lett  arms  upon  conches  placed  round 

exclaims,  Tea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  ahadow  qf  death,  1 
xciUfear  no  evil :  for  thcu  art  with  me,  thy  bod  ami  thy  staw  they  comfort 
me. 

»  Jennings's  Jewish  AntiqnitioJ^  booic  |iL  ch.  iv.  pp.  46S-470.  (London, 
1823,  8vo.) 

•  Ughtlbof  s  Worksi  voL  L  pp.  853.  9&I.    ADen's  Modem  Judsism,  p.  381. 

1  See  Uatt  xvi.  6.  ^St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Ckirinthlans  s  shoit  Ume  be* 
fore  .the  passover,  exiiorts  them  to  clesose  out  the  old  leaven  of  lewdness 
by  casting  the  incesiuoos  person  oat  of  the  choroh ;  and  to  keep  thefemH 
(of  tlie  Lord's  sapper)  not  with  the  old  haven  of  sensuaiUy  and  unclean- 
ness,  with  which  thev  were  fi>rmer|v  corrupted,  neither  with  the  leaven 
of  maUee  and  wiekednaoo,  but  with  the  unleavened  hread  (or  qualities)  of 
eineerity  and  truth.  Macknight  on  I  Cor.  v.  7, 8. ;  mho  observes^  thit  it  is 
probable  from  this  passage  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  began  very  eaily  to 
eetebrate  the  Lord's  supper  with  peculiar  solmtenit/,  •ni»ii«n»  oq  |be  dur 
on  which  tlie  Redeemer  aailered^  which  was  tbate  of 'tba  %wiah 


over,  called  in  modem  laogoage  Baeter.   U  \e  witt  beaotifal  JMoprietv, 
therelbre,  that  this  passage  of  SWnt  Paul  is  introdoeed  by  the  Ai^Iican 
Church  am<mg  the  occasional  veraicles  for  Easter  flundaj. 
■  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  booic  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  ^%  471. 
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the  table.  (John  xiiL  S3.)  ThU  poetme,  according  to  the 
Talmadical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of  that  rest  and  fireedom 
which  God  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  bringing 
them  out  of  Eeji^u  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table,  over 
one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests.* 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of 
passages  relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celdi)rating  the  pass- 
over  ;  Trom  which  we  have  abridged  ^e  following  particulars, 
as  they  are  calculated  materially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical 
history  of  our  Lord's  last  passov^,  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiiL 

(  L)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled 
a  cap  of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family 
6sr,  if  two  or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed 
tor  the  purpose)  gave  thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The 
thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to  this  effect,  ^*  Blessed  be  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  viruf^^  and  for  the 
day,  as  follows — ^"  Blessed  be  thou  for  this  good  day,  and  for 
this  hdy  convocation,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for  joy  and  re- 
joicing  /  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  vmo  hast  santtified  Israel 
and  the  times  /"  Of  tliese  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinance. 

(3.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table 
was  furnished  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with 
bitter  herbs,  and  with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together 
with  the  remains  of  the  peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  ^e  pre- 
ceding day,  and  the  charoseth,  or  thick  sauce,  above  men- 
tioned. 

(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small 
piece  of  «alad,  and  having  blessed  God  n>r  creating  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  after 
which  all  the  dishes  were  removed  from  the  taole,  Uiat  the 
children  might  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  (Ex(M.  xii.  25, 26.)  The  text  on  which  they  generally 
discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like  manner  our  Sa- 
viour makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to 
declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it 
.tAotoff  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world. 
The  **  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  has 
been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  per- 
manent and  irrefragable  argument  for  the  reality  of  that 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  "by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross;  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  yicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  th^  explained  the  import 
of  the  bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  ^e  second 
cup  of  wine  repeated  the  ntmdred  and  thirteen^  and  hundred 
and  fourteenth  psalms,  with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(6.^  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an 
ejaculatory  prayer;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  break  and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  guests,  reserving*  half  of  the 
cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for  the  a^hicomen,  or 
last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eating  a 
small  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of 
Ihe  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.'  In  like  manner  our  Lord, 
upon  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was 
prefigured  by  the  passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed 
or  given  thanks  to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  bis  disci- 
ples, saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  J[that  is,  signifies]  my  body, 
ufhieh  is  given  for  you,  Thisdotn  remembnmee  of  me,  (Matt 
xxvi. 26.  Markxiv.22.,Lnkexxii.  19.  1  Cx>r.  xi.  93, 24.)  In 
the  communion  servioe  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit 
:and  design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expres- 
sively condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following 
address  to  the  conmiunicant  ^— ''  Take  and  eat  this  m  re- 
membrance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in 
ihy  heart  by  faith,  with  thank^^imng.^^ 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  &e  cake  with  the  bitter 

i  This  custom,  Beamnbre  well  obaerveB,  will  explain  serenl  passafei 
of  Scrfptiure,  particiilarlx  tlKwe  in  wliieh  mention  u  made  of  Abraliam'a 
iH>aom  (Loke  xrl.  22.X  and  of  the  8on*s  being  in  the  boaom  of  the  Father, 
(lohn  L  la  compared  wtth  PhiL  ii.  8.  and  John  xiii.  sa) 

•  la  thia  part  of  the  paachal  earemonv,  amoof  the  modem  lews,  aftei* 
the  master  of  the  house  has  reserved  the  ptMrtioa  for  the  aphteomenf  the 
bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  en  are  talcen  off  tiie  dtol^  and  au  at'table  lar 
hold  of  the  dish  and  say,—"  i>/  tkie  is  (or  sinMea]  the  bremd  <if  qfflie- 
Umt  tMeh  omr  aneeetore  aU  in  tkeUnndpfSgfffi;  ietaU  thms  who  are 
hungrjf  eat  thereof;  and  aU  who  are  neeeeeitaus,  come,  Ond  cskbrate  the 
P4maver.**  F6nn  of  Prajen  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost, according  lo  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  md  PortQCiftese  JewsL  nriDS* 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  by  David  Levi,  p.  20. 


herbs,  dipping  the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To 
this  pr^tice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — ^25.)  and 
Mark  (xiv.  18—21.)  manifestly  allude ;  and  into  this  sanoe 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he 
gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

^7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-oflerings  which 
had  been  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks 
to  God,  and  aeecond  washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they 
blessed  Grod,  or  said  grace  after  meat  rwhence  it  was  called 
the  cup  of  blessing),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance 
St  Paul  particularly  alludes  when  he  says, — The  cuf  of  bless* 
ing  which  we  bless,  ts  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ^ 
(I  Cor.  X.  16.)  It  was  also  at  this  part  of  the  paschal  supper 
that  our  Lord  too&  the  cup,  saying,  JJUs  is  the  new  TESTAiiEirr 
(rather  covenant)  in  anr  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Luke  xxii.  20.  Matt.  xxvL 
27.)  The  cuf  here  is  put  for  tmne ;  and  covenant  is  put  for 
the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christie  Stood,  aiiswers  to  the  blood  of  Uie  passover, 
which  t^^ified  it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to 
the  passing  over  there,  and  preserving  from  dea^.' 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  ^e  cup 
of  the  hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  sing[iiig  or 
recitation,  the  great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consistmg  of 
psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  eon- 
eluded.^  In  like  manner  our  Lord  and  nis  disciples,  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives* 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.    Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  pass* 
over,  we  know  generally  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.),  who 
calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament 
had  a  tvpical  reference  to  him :  but  concerning  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti-type,  learned  men 
are  not  agreed.  Godwin^  has  enumerated  thirteen  points  of 
coincidence ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,^  seventeen ;  and  Keach,^  nineteen. 
The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,^  who  has. treated  ii 
under  four  general  heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ^*— the 
sufferings  he  bore  for  us, — the  frui^  of  those  suffiEnngs,-** 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partakers  of  &em. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which  Witsius  has  traced 
between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are  veiy  fhnci« 
ful,  his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations  :— 

(1.)  The  Person  of  Christ  was  tvpified  bt  the  Pai» 
CHAL  Lamb. 

''  The  animal  sacrifice  at  the  passover  Was  to  be  a  lamb 
without  blemish.  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i. 
29.  36.) ;  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  wi^oat  spot.'  (1  Pet 
i.  19.  See  Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  one 
of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (John  i.  14.),  was  taken  from  the  mi<kt  of 
the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 
(H^.  ii.  17.)» 

(2.)  l^E  Sufferings  and  Death  op  Christ  were  also 

•TYPIFIED  BT  THE  PaSCHAL  LaMB  IN  VARIOUS  PARTICULARS. 

*^  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacri* 

I  Clarice  on  the  EucharisL  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institution  of  the 
Ldrd's  sapper,  Di*.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarlcs: — "  7%ts 
ie  mjf  bUna  of  the  New  Testament.  Not  onlj  the  seal  of  the  eotenao^ 
but  the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.  The  endof  the  BloM^e  econongr, 
and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmatioa  of  the  old  corenant 
was  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (Exod.  udr.  Heb.  fxX  beeauM 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed:  the  eonfirmationof  the  newwas  br  a  eapof 
wine  ;  because  under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  Avthfsr  sheddiBfOf 
blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the  cup,  TTkis  cup  ie  the  New  Teetament  in 
my  blood ;  so  it  might  be  said  of  the  cupofbwod  (Exod.  zxiv.)  That  cup 
woe  the  Old  Testament  in  the  btood  of  Christ :  there  all  the  articles  of  that 
covenant  being  read  over,  Moms  4»rinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said,  This  is  the  Uood  ffthe  covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you  ;  and 
thus  that  ok)  covenant  or  testlmonv,  was  confirmed.  In  lilce  manner, 
Christ  having  published  all  the  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  he  takes  the 
cvpof  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  aodsaith*  This  is  the  New  TesUs* 
me»i  inmy  bloody  and  thus  the  new  covenant  was  established."— (Worki^ 
vol  ii.  p.  2iM).>   H^r.  Heb.  on  Matt  xxvi.  27. 

«  Ltthtfbot*s  Temple  Service,  e.  xiii.  (Works^  vol.  i.  pp.  960—867.)  See 
also  Mr.  Alnsworth's  learned  and  Interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  la  his 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch. 

•  €k)dwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pn.  114;  116. 

•  Mghtlboi's  Works,  ToL  i.  pp.  iiOOe,  1000. 

«  Keaeh's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.979, 960. 2d  edit  Bee  also 
M'Ewen  on  the  ^Qpe%  pp.  148—152. 

•  Wltslu^  de  CEcooomia  Ptedernm,  Ub.  hr.  e.  9.  ff  35— 68.  or  vol.  Ii.  pp. 
276—982.  of  ttie  EagBih  translation.  WHsiai^i  View  of  the  Mystical  Im- 
port of  the  Pessover  has  btf  en  abri(|ged  by  Dr.  Jennings.  Jewish  Antiq. 
book  Hi.  ch.  Iv.  pp.  473— 477. 

•  ChevaUer's  antoean  Lectarci^  on  the  Historical  Types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  2S6. 
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fices,  in  being  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  to  be 
slain  by  *  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)  The  c^iief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 
people,  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xXiii. 
13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at  its  first  institution, 
■  0  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  (Exod. 
xii.  7.  §9.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  *  the  priests 
sprinkled  the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
Leyites.'  X2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jestts  Christ,  that  our  consciences  are 
purged  (Heb.  ix.  14.),  and  protection  and  salvation  obtained. 
(Heb.  xii.  34.  1  Pet.  i.  2.)  The  passover  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with  their 
loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sa- 
crificed, are  compared  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet.  ii. 
1].),  and  are  commanded  to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, and  their  feet  shod  wiUi  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  (Eph.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  in  haste.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  We  are  to  give  diligence  to 
make  our  callms  and  election  sure  (3  Pet.  i.  10.);  and  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb. 
vi.  18.)  The  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(Deut.  xvi.  6,  6.)     Neither  could  it  be  that  Christ  should 

Serish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  33.)  The  month,  and 
ay  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  passover  ought -to  be  slain  (Luke 
xxii.  7.  *Bf  n  EAEI  ButrBxi  to  5r3t<r;^5t\  and  on  which  Christ 
celebrated  the  paschal  feast  with  nis  disciples,  he  endured 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross,  on  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did  *  eat  the 
passover.'  (John  xviii.  28.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the  pas- 
chal victim  was  to  be  broken,  (Exod.  xii.  46.) — atypical  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  evangelist  specially  notices  as  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  ( Jonn  xix.  32 — 36.^ 

♦*  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  tne  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  '  The  whole 
assembly  of  ^e  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening,' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.) ;  or,  as  the  expression  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, between  tne  two  evenlnff8.^Now  at  the  very  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  between  the 
two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us.  The 
scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
XV.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  lana  until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt.xxvii.  45.  Mark  xv.  33. 
Luke  xxiii.  44.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  50. 
Mark  iv.  34.  37.)'^ 
(3.)  Several  of  the  Fruits  of  Christ's  Drath  were 

REMARKABLY  TVPIFIED   BY  THE    SACRIFICE  OF   THE  PaSCHAL 

Lamb. 

Such  are  "protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  safety  which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed 
from  the  pl^igue  that  spread  through  all  the  families  of  the 
Egrj^tians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrious  emblem.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  type,  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  called  //te  blood  of 
mrinkUng,  (l.Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately  upon  the 
Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  tne  death  of  Cnrist,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense, 
to  sJl  that  believe  in  him ;  lor  he  hath  thereby  "  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us,"  and  ^*  broujght  us  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii. 
21.)2 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Par- 
takers OF  THE  BLESSED  FrUITS  Of  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  ChRIST, 
were  ALSO  REPRESENTED  BY  LIVELY  EmBLEMS  IN  THE  PaSS- 
OVBR. 

**The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood 
was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  door- 
posts of  each  dMCelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people ; 
that,  when  the  angel  smote  the  Effvptians,  he  mignt  pass 
over  the  houses  of  tha  Israelites  and  leave  them  secure  troin 
dang^ :  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 

>  Cheyallier's  Lectures,  pp.  287—289. 

*  Jennings's  JewUth  Antiquities,  booJ(  iii.  cb.  iv.  pp.  474, 47S. 


shed  for  many  for  the  femission  of  sins,  can  the  impending 
wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinfhl  man.  Betbre  the 
blood  ef  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood 
(as  it  were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  God  :  but  now  his  precious 
blo(Ml-8hedding,  like  the  sprinlded  blood  of  the  paschsd  lamb, 
is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that  the  anger  of  Jehovah  may 

Sass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  for  the 
eliverance  of  the  Levitical  church;  yet,  if  any  negligent  or 
unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Egyptians : 
thus  likewise  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  tor  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Christian  church ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to 
be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet  he  renounces  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  the  doors  of  the 
church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his  works 
by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accurst  who  observes 
not  with  undematins  punctuality  all  the  commandments 
which  it  has  enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be, 
no  more  than  two  covenants ;  that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace. 
Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  compacts,  every  man 
must  arrange  himself."^ 

Lastly,  me  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  nnleavened 
bread  :  nor  is  itm  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expressly 
forbidden  to  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb ;  for  in 
Scripture  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especially 
of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true 
paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to  keep  the  feast^  not  with 
old  lectven,  neither  with  leaven  of  malice  ana  wtekedneaa^  hut  with 
the  unleavenedhTe^d  of  sincerity  and  truth,  (3  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)* 

On  the  second  day  >of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  ef  God,  in  bestow- 
mff  upon  them  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  (Jer.  v. 
2^),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  withhold  them  as 
he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
9—14. 

V.  The  second  of  the, three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in 
the  Sacred  Writings ;  as  HiiBJeast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 
Deut.  xvi.  10. 16.J,  because  it  was  celebiated  seven  weeks 

or  a  week  of  w^eeks  after  tlie  first  dxy  of  unleavened  bread ; 
— Xhefeast  of  harvest  (^Exod.  xxiii.  16.),  and  also  the  day  of 
first-fruits  T  Num.  xvhi.  26.\  because  on  this  day  the  Jews 
offered  thanksgivings  to  Goa  for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and 
presented  to  him  tne  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  corn.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii. 
14 — 21.  Num.  xxviii.  26—31.)  The  form  of  thanks^ving 
for  this  occasion  is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5—10.  On  this  day 
also  was  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost,  Tlwmauvm  TActs  ii.  1. 
XX.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  oeing  kept 
on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  nnleavened  oread. 
The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  ioyous 
occasion  was  very  great.*  ITiis  festival  had  a  typical  refer- 
ence to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spint  upon  the 
apostles  and  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (corresponding  with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on  the 
fiftietii  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

VI.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festi- 
val, continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  they 
wandered  in  the  desert.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is 
called  by  St.  John  X\ie  feast  of  tents  {(nummr^,  John  vii.  2.)' 
It  is  likewise  termed  Xhefeast  of  ingatherings,  TExod.  xxiii. 
16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design  of  this  least  was,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  tiie  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  4>f 
other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  feast :— • 

>  Faber^s  IIorsB  MosaicsB,  vol.  ii^p.  273. 

«  Witsioson  the  Covenants,  book  vi.  ch.  ix.  §  54.  vol  IL  p.  2B0. 

•  Aetaii.  9—11.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  f  1. 

•  SchoisU  ArcbseoL  Hebr.  pp.dei— 323.  Lainj's  Apparatns  Biblicut, 
voL  i.  p.  179.  Liahtfoot*a  Works,  voL  i.  p.  960.  MiehadirsCoDunentariea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  181.  RebBdi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  472.  Alber,  IimL  Henn.  Vet  Teac 
torn.  i.  pp.  17!S^  173. 

t  A  Mmilar  appeOation  is  ghren  by  losephus,  Ant  Jad.  ttb.  jd.  e  5.  S  & 
lib.  vUi.  c.  4.  S 1. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  TRUMPETS.— DAY  OP  ATONEMENT. 
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1.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  the  flat 
terrace*like  roofs  of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
extraordinary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Num.  xxix. 

3.  Duringr  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in 
their  hands  oranch^  of  palm  trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles, 
and  willows  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Macc.x.  7.)  ;i 
sin^g  Hosanna,  save  I  beseech  ihee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in 
which  words  thev  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of  Hosanna,  as  well  as 
all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner  was  Jesus 
Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews,  who, 
considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those 
petitions,  which  they  had  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his 
coming,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Matt.  xxi.  8, 9.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  they  walked  in  procession  round  the 
altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their  hands,  amid 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  Uie  last  or 
seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.  To  this  last 
ceremony  St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 10.,  where 
he  describes  the  saints  as  standing  before  the  throne,  **  doUud 
with  white  robes ^  and  palms  in  t&r  hands  f  and  sayings  Sal- 
vation to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  unto  the 
Lamb:' 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  feast  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the 
libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siloam*  upon  the  altar.  As,  according^  to  the  Jews 
themselves,^  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony  and  the  intention  of  it  to 
nimself  when  ne  "cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink:'  (John  vii.  37. 39.) 

On  the  last  dav,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  vii.  37.), 
the  Jews  fetc^jiea  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher, 
which  they  brought  through  the  water-gate  into  the  temple, 
with  great  rejoicing.  The  officiating  pnest  poured  it,  mixed 
with  wine,  upon  the  morning  sacrifice,  as  it  lay  on  the  altar. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom  (for  it  is  not 
ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses;  as  an  emblem  of  future  bless- 
ings, in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.)«  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation :  expres- 
sions that  can  hardly  be  understood  of  any  benefits  afforded 
by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water  was  offered  to  God  this 
day,  partly  in  reference  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  (I  Cor.  x.  4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit 
the  blessing  of  rain  on  uie  approaching  seed-time.' 

No  festi^  was  celebratea  with  greater  rejoicing  than  this, 
which  Josephus  calls  "  a  most  holy  and  most  eminent  feast."^ 
Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  were  Uie  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  together  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as 
lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem.  These  rejoicings  are 
sunposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in 
oraer  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  general  hilarity.* 
In  ever^  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also  read  in 

?ublic,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.   (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 
2.  Neh.  viii.  18.)  - 

VII.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  though  the  presence  of  every  made  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  reqmred. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was 
held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month  THsri,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews : 
this  feast  derived  its  name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in 

1  Lamy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver 
strings,  or  with  ribands,  and  did  not  lay  them  aside  the  whole  day  ;  carry- 
ing them  into  their  synacogiies.  and  keeiring  them  by  them  while  they  were 
at  their  prayers.    App.  Bib.  vol  i.  p.  183. 

•  The  sense  of  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
passage  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud :—"  Why  is  it  called  the  place  or  house 
of  drawing  1  because  from  thence  the/  draw  the  Holy  Spirit :  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  wells  of  Salvation."  Wolfii 
Curie  PhiloL  hi  N.  T.  on  John  vii.  37.  39.    Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.    Doyly's  and  Bfanl's  Bible,  on  John 

«  Ant  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  f  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and 
their  happening  at  the  time  of  vintage,  led  T&citus  erroneously  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  Bacehos.  Tacit.  Hist  Kb. 
V.  c.  6.  (tom.  Hi.  p.  268.  edit  Bipont) 

•  Schulikii  Arohaeol.  Heb.  pp.  323—326.  Relandi  Antiq.  Heb.  p.  477. 
Ikenii  Anliq.  Heb.  pp.  134, 13B.  Lightfoot's  Woric^  vol.  I.  p.  964.  vol.  it 
pp.  641-643.  Leusden's  Philologus  Hebrseo-Mijctas,  p.  296.  Beausobre's 
Introd  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii.  pp.  224. 226.)  Har- 
mer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 


the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  (Num.  ixix.  1. 
Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  they  abstained  from  all 
labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular  sacrifices  to 
God,  which  are  described  in  Num.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  or 
Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonsment;  which  day  the  Jews 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile 
work,takinc  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls,  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 
— 30.)  Ofall  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the,  most  solemn  and  import* 
ant :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisn,  by 
the  high-priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high- 
priest  pemaitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,^  and  not  even  then 
without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death;  all  others 
being  excluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. (Lev.  xvi.  2.  17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  gar- 
ments, with  the  mitre ;  and  to  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  betore  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  3,  4.) 
Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present  them 
before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  tne  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also 
for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats,  wMch  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
offering  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness.  AAer  this,  he  was  first  to 
sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
household,  and  to  take  some  of  .the  blood  into  the  inner 
sanctuary, bearing  in  his  hand  accuser  with  incense  burning, 
kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
^yith  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  oefore  it,  seven 
times,  to  punfy  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  tKe 
preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary a  second  time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before, 
to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  foregoing  year.  AfWr  which,  he  was  to 
purify,  in  like  manner,  the  taoemacle  and  the  altar.  He  was 
next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  nand  of  a  fit 
person  into  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be 
remembered  no  more.  After  this  atonement  he  was  to  put 
off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3—28.)  The 
whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of 
the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  high^priest  of  our  profession  (Heb. 
iii.  1.),  and  a  remarkable  an^ogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  per- 
sonal purification  at  his  baptism,  to  fulfil  aliiegai  righteous- 
ness, (Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.)  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  he 
was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities^ 
and  carried  off  our  diseases,  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  Matt  viii.  17.) 
Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  affUcted^  and  his  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-offering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
Matu  xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  i.  3.);  and  hia  sweaty  as 
great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  ;  and  when,  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  consecrated  himself  in 
prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39 — 46.) ;  and 
thenprajred  for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  disciples 
(John  xvii.  6 — 9,\  and  for  all  future  believers  on  him  by 
their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — ^26.)    He  put  off  his  gar- 


to  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followers. 
(Heb.  vii.  24 — ^28.  ix.  7 — 15.)  Wlio  died  for  our  sins^  and 
rose  again  for  ourjusti^fieationj*'^  (Rom.  iv.  25.) 

<  When  tbe  tabernacle  was  to  be  renxwed;  and  set  up  again,  the  inner 
sanctuary  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

1  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  voL  ii.  book  i.  pp.  274.  276.  See  also  Jennings's 
Jevrish  Antiqidties^  liook  iii.  €^.  i^.  Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  i. 
pp  174—176.  Ughtfbot's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  961,962.  Relandi,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
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VIII.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  abore  described,  tbe 
Jews  in  later  times  introduced  several  hst  and  feast  days  in 
additieii  to  those  instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal 
festivals  of  this  kind  were  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  that  of  ^e 
Dedication  of  tiie  Second  Temple.- 

1.  The  FsAST  or  PuRUff  or  <^  Loia^  as  the  word  signifies, 
is  cel^rated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifieenth  days  of  the  month 
of  Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year^,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  providential  deliverance  of  ihe  Jews  from 
the  cruel  machinations  of  Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict, 
fipom  Artexerxes  to  extirpate  them.  (Esth.  iii. — ^ix.)  On  this 
ooeasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  roll 
which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  of  both 
sezeS)  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are  reauired 
to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  readinff^  for  the  oetter 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  ract  When  the 
roll  is  unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  ^  Blessed  be  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  conmianded  us  to  read  the  Mcu^ah !  Blessed  be  God, 
who  in  those  days  worked  miractes  for  our  &thers !"  As 
often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclami,  **  Let 
his  name  be  blotted  out !  Bfay  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
rot  V^  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hanuners  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur, 
he  pronounces  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breaUi,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  afl  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same 
moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chapters  just  men- 
tioned are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no  other  word 
beiuff  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
whidi  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits,  that  is, 
seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  being  immedi- 
ately suspended,  the  one  under  the  ether,  in  one  perpendicular 
line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  whole  con- 

S rogation  exclaim — "  Cursed  be  Haman  !--Ble88ed  be  Mor- 
ecai! — Cursed  be  Zeresh! — Blessed  be  Esther! — Cursed 
be  all  idolaters  !-^Blessed  be  all  the  Israelites !— >And  blessed 
likewise  be  narbonah,  at  whose  instance  Haman  was  hang- 
ed !"  In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy  on  this  festival, 
Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments, 
and  young  foxes*  tails  in  their  hats,  and  ran  about  the  syna- 
gog[ue  exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter!  Further,  to 
excite  and  increase  mirth,  the  men  ana  women  exchange 
apparel^  this,  though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they 
consider  innocent,  and  allowable  on  this  festive  occasion, 
which  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gayety.  Alms  are  given  to  the 
poor;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to  each  other;  and 
all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can  command. 
These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modern  Jews ; 
who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their 
cups,  some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of 
Esther's  banquet  of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  sanguinary  designs  of  Haman.* 

2,  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.) 
was  instituted  by  Judas  M accabseus,  in  imitation  of  those  by 
Solomofi  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  second  temple  and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  62—59.)  It  com- 
menced on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Cisleu,  correspond- 
ing with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight  days.  This  festival 
was  also  called  the  feast  of  lights,  because  the  Jews  illumi- 
nated their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness  on 
this  very  important  occasion.^  The  whole  of  this  feast  was 
spent  in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind 
01  diversion :'  it  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the 
time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Old  Testahient,  as  being  observed 

p.  491.  et  seq.  Schakii  Arcbteol.  Hebr.  pp.  32&— 334.  The  typical  refer- 
ence of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  is  discussed  at  consdderaLble 
length  br  Witsius,  de  <Econ.  FVed.  lib.  ir.  c.  6.  or  ?ol.  ii.  pp.  213—231.  of 
the  English  translation.  On  the  manner  In  which  this  fact  u  observed  by 
the  modern  Jews,  see  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  391—399. 

»  Buxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  29.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336—338. 
Schulzii  ArchsoL  Hebr.  pp.  334, 335.  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  40&.  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  Esther. 

*  JosephoflL  Ant  Jud.  lib.  ziL  c  7.  $$6, 7. 

s  SchuIxU  ArchcoL  Hebr.  pp.  335, 336.  Lamy.  vol  L  p.  186.  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol  i.  pp.  246. 979.  voL  li.  pp.  576. 1083. 1039.  Belandi  Anua.  Heb. 
p.  534. 


by  the  Jews  in  later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses. 
Such  are  the  fast  of  the  fourth  mon&,  on  account  or  the  tak- 
m^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Iii.  6,  ?•);  the  hst 
ofthe  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burning  the  temple  and 
city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.) ;  and  that  of  the  seventh  month,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.) ;  and 
the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  array  com- 
menced the  si^  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  Iii.  4.)  All  these  iksts 
are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  ^em  we 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  xylophoria,  or  feast  of  wood-ofiering, 
when  the  people  brought  and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii.  31.),  in  whose  praises, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiat^,  and  related 
several  wonderful  tales  concemmg  him  and  the  fire  lighted 
upon  the  altar.  (2  Maoc.  i.  18 — 22/)  Nine  days  were  appro- 
miated  to  this  festival,  viz.  The  mrst  of  Nisan,  it»  9(Hn  of 
Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  Ab,  the  90th 
of  Elul,  and  the  1st  of  Tebeth.^ 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention :  the  Jews  have  Tarious  others  of  more  modern  in- 
stitution, which  are  here  designedly  omitted.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  were 
celebrated  only  after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  vras  the  Sabbatical  Year.  For,  as 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of 
rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which, 
during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow^  and  ^e^*  Sabbath 
of  the  land."  or  its  spontaneous  produce,  veas  dedicated  to 
charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  tne  servants  of  the  family^ 
by  the  way  faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle.  (Lev.  xxv.  1 
— 7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  oi  r^ease 
from  personal  slaverv  (Exod.  xxi.  20*  as  well  as  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,2.)  EH^usobre  is  of  opinion 
that  the  freouent  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  an  aUusion  to  the 
sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard  against  famine  on  this  and 
the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciou8i}r  pleased  to  promise  a 
triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in  the 
eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2—22.)  This  was  a  sin- 
gmar  institution,  peculiar  to  a  theooracy.  And  the  breaek 
of  it  was  amon^  tiie  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity, 
that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  of  which  she  had  been 
defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.^  (Lev.  xxvi.  34» 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every 
forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8— 
10.)  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  jobtt 
(whence  our  jubilee  is  derived)  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  the  most  probable  of^ these  conflicting  opinions  is 
that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  tiie  Hebrew  verb  hobil, 
to  recall,  or  bring  back  ;  because  estates,  &c.  that  had  been 
alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  tiie  He- 
brew -wom  jobelhy  nu^tQ,  remission,  and  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  signified  liberty.* 

This  festivsd  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
THsri,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxv. 
9.)  :  a  time,  Bishon  Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen, 
as  the  Jews  would  oe  better  disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren 
their  debts  when  thej  had  been  imploring  pardon  of  God  for 
their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or 
captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years* 
service,  and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  or  their 
perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee :  fox 
then  they  were  to  proclaim  Kberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  tiiis 
year  all  estates  that  haa  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  originally 

«  SchoIzU  ArchaeoL  Hebr.  p.  316.  Pictet  Antiq.  Judaiqaei^  pu  37. 
CTheoIogie  Chr6tienne,  torn.  Ui.) 

•  Scholzii  ArchoeoL  Hebr.  pp.  337—339.  Michaelis*!  CommeDtartes,  vol. 
1.  pp.  387.  et  seq.  Leusden,  FhiloL  Hebr.  MUct.  p.  907.  Retand's  Aji(k[. 
Hebr.  p.  GM.  Dr.  Hales's  Analyais,  voL  li.  book  I.  p.  99B.  Beaua^bre  and 
L'En&nt,  in  Bp.  Watson'B  Tracts,  ^L  ill  p.  131.  JenoiDci't  Jewitb 
Antiq.  book  iiL  eh.  9. 

•  Ant.  Jod.  Ub.  tit  e.  13.  $  3. 
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belonged  this  proyision  was  made,  that  no  family  should 
be  totelly  rained,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty  :  for  the 
fipmily  estate  cotdd  not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than 
my  years.  The  value  and  puichase-money  of  estates  there- 
fore diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  ^e 
d'ubilee.  (Lev.  xxy.  15.)  From  this  prlvilc^,  however, 
ouses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  they  bdonffed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.)  During  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had 
Its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.^ 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  espeeially 
Ihe  year  of  jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.  No  legrislator,  unless  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired,  would  have  committed  himself 
by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any  ^ing  like  it  be  found 
among  Ihe  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any  other  nations, 
whetto  ancient  or  modem.  *^  How  incredible  is  it  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as 
this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both 
sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate 
its  execution.  When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and 
received,  such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the 
Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people.  Since,  then, 
nothing  could  have  product  this  conviction,  but  the  expe- 
rience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given, 
the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was 
coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves.  If,  then,  the  facts 
were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who  witnessed  them 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  miraculous 
nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  onde- 
mable.''s 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
political  and  partly  typical.  '*  It  was  political,  to  prevent 
the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability 
to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
fh>m  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  or  equality 
was  preserved  through  all  the  families  of  Israel.  Never  was 
diere  any  people  so  effectually  secure  of  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging  so 
to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that 
tiiej  should  not  be  taken  away  trom  them  by  others;  but 
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providing,  in  a  paiticular  manner  by  this  law,  thai  they 
should  not  be  throwa  away  through  their  own  folly ;  skicer 
the  property,  which  ^eveiy  man  or  family  had  in  thdr  divi^ 
dena  ot  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also,  ^e 
distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  m^^piespect  both  to  theii 
families  and  possessions ;  for  this  kw^venaered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  femilies,  that  they 
might  be  able  when  there. was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee  year, 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By 
this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and 
family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  AlUx  observes^ 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of 
their  own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that 
means  their  g^iealoffies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A 
further  civil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  com^ 
pntation  of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olym^ 
piads,tlie  Romans  by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews 
probably  reckoned  by  jubQees ;  and  it  might  be  one  design 
of  this  institution  to  marie  out. these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages* 

*'  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  *  Hie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Uod  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek:  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  tiie 


ptable  year  of  the  Lord,l  when  *  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  captives,*  and  '  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  were  bound,'  evidently  refers  to  the  jubilee;  but, 
in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensa- 
tion, whicn  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  pos- 
session, even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having 
incurred  a  forfei|ure  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  daim.*^ 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee.  Dr. 
Hales  thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration :  **  The  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  (as  the  Christ)  to  preach  tiie  Gospel  to 
the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  mAt 
to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.*'^  (Luke  iv.  18, 19.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


SACRED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  vows. 


L  Mature  of  Vowi. — ffovr  far  acceptableHo  God^ — ^Ef.  Reqvintet  essential  to  the  Validity  of  a  Vow. — TSL,  Different  Sorti  of 
Vovfs : — I.  The  Cherim,  or  Irremissible  Vovf. — 3.  Other  Vows,  that  miffht  be  redeemed^ — Of  the  ^azareatew 


I.  A  yow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarUy 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  **  Unless 
the  Deity  has  expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human 
vows,  it  can  at  best  be  but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they 
are  acceptable  in  his  sight;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot 
deduce  u'om  tiiem  the  ^adow  of  an  obligation ;  for  it  is  not 
from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of  one  party,  and 
its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil  an  en- 
gagement arises.  Hie  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can 
by  no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  fVom  our 
vows  God  can  derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  m  general,  they 
are  of  just  as  littie  use  to  man.'*^    In  Matt.  xv.  4—6.  and 

•  Leosden.  Philol.  Hebraso-lfixt.  p.  309.  Michaelis's  CcmimeDtarieg, 
ToL  i.  pp.  376—^86. 

•  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  tlie  Pentstencli,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

>  Jemrings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  cb.  z.  pp.  511, 6SI.  Schalzii  ArchsBoi 
Hebr.  pp.  341—344.    Relandi  Antiq.  Uebr.v-SBB. 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  boolc  L  p.  279.  L^htfoot's  Works,  vol  ii. 
p.  619.  The  best  practical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  analogy  be* 
iween  the  Mosaic  jobilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  Ibnnd  in  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan's  "Three  Sermons  an  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on 
the  25(h  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King  Geoi^e  in.'s  entering  on 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

•  Michaelis's  CciumenCaries  on  the  Law  of  Bfo«es>  voL  U.  p.  363. 

Vol.  II.  R 


Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices  the  row  of  Karhan 
(already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
by  which  a  man  consecrated  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  tlfe  support  of  his  parents;  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
so  impious  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  Gooi.  In  Hie  New  Testament,  iio  vows  whaterer  afe  obli- 
gatory, because  God  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept 
Siem  from  Christians.  But  the  people  of  Israel  had  such  a 
declaration  from  God  faimsdf ;  alUiough  even  they  were  not 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaraUon,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binoing;  and 
that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national 
law ;  and  the  priest  was  authorized  to  Enforce  and  estimata 
their  fulfilment.  The  principal  passages  relating  to  thi* 
point  are  Lev.  zxvii.  Num.  xxx.  and  Deut.  zxiii.  18.  dl^ 
23,23.8 
II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 
1.  **That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouth,  and  not 
merely  made  in  the  heart.  In  Num.  xxxJ  3.  7.  9,  13.  and 
Deut.  xxiii.  24.  he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the 

•  Mkhaelis^s  €k)iBmentarie8  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol  ii.  pp.  264— 96&. 
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liosj  or  what  has  gone  forth  from  the  mouth  ;  and  the  same 
pnrase  occurs  in  Psal.  Ixvi.  14.  If,  therefore,  a  person  bad 
merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  without  letting  it  pass  his 
lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such  a  vow ; 
regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent 
much  anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the 
heart  be  valid,  we  shall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing whether  what  we  thoumit  of  was  a  bare  intention, 
or  a  vow  actually  completed.  Here,  therefore,  iust  as  in  a 
civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words— w^/crca  words — are 
necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty."*. 

3.  The  party  making  tlie  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power, 
and  competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the 
vows  of  minors  were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  their  fathers.^  In  like  manner, 
neither  unmarried  daughters,  so  long  as  they  were  underlhe 
parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves,  could  oblige 
themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head 
of  the  family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage 
or  injury.' 

3.  Tne  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honestly 
obtained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many 
public  prostitutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  im- 
pure earnings.  This  is  most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  18.)^ 

III.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  1.  The  o-»n  (chcrcm),  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  -all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, and  which  could  not  be  redeemed ;  and  2.  The  onnj 
(NcoeRiM),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  chefem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses ;  nor  does 
he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distin- 
guisned  nom  other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already 
well  known.  The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  was  the  previous  devotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme 
severity ;  and  thai  with  a  view  the  more  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  nut  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  madei)y  any  Israelite;  the 
beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  every  diing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 
precation pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be 
made  to  rebuild  it.  Ol  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
17 — 19.  21 — 24.  and  vii.  1.  12 — ^26.)  furnishes  the  most  re- 
markable example  In  Moseses  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  If  an  Is- 
raelitish  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or 
consecrated  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut. 
xiii.  16 — 18.)^  Jephthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  gene- 
rally Supposed  to  nave  been  a  cherem  :  but  we  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  work  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.® 
The  text(Judg.  xi.  30.)  says  that  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  (mj, 
Ncoen),  unto  the  Lord,  and  again,  (verse  39.)  that  he  did  with 
her  according  to  hi^vow  (nnj).  There  is  no  word  in  either  of 
these  passages  that  either  expresses  or  ipnplies  a  cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  t^vo  sorts,  viz.  i. 
Vows  of  dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or 
abstinence. 

i.  The  -nj  (ncdcr)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance, 
to  bring  an  offering  to  uod ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any 
thing  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Vh^ 
clean  beasts.  These  might  be  estimated  by  tiie  priest,  and 
redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of  one  nfth  to  the 
value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11—13.) — 2.  Clean  beasts  used  for  offer- 
ings^ Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could  the 
beasts  be  exchanged  for  omers  under  the  penalty  of  both 
being  forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9, 
10.)---3.  Lands  and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of 
Taloation  and  redemption.  (Lev.  xxvii.  14— 24.)— «To  tiiese 

1  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  voL  ii.  p.  269. 

*  Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  214. 

>  Maimonides's  Reasons  of  the  Law  or  Moses,  by  Dr.  Townley,  p.  306. 
«  Schul7.il  Archsol.  Hebr.  p.  293. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272—275. 

#  See  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  sect  ▼.  $  13L 


we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of  the  vower  himself  with  the 
like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1— S.J  To  this  species  of  vow 
Michaelis  winks  the  second  tenths  may  have  belonged,  as 
Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution.^  Thej 
most  probabljr  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  by 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a 
person  engaged  to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  other 
thing.  Tiiese  are  especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from 
other  vows  in  Num.  xxx.,  and  are  there  termed  ■««  (Asaan^, 
or  VB3  Sp  noK  (as^ar  al  NepHesH)f  that  is,  a  bond  upon  tne 
soul  or  person^  a  self-interdiction  from  some  desire  of  nature,  or 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow  of  abstinence,  particu- 
larly from  eating  and  drinldng.  Among  this  species  of  vows 
may  be  classed  Uiose  of  the  Mizareate  or  Nazaritism ;  which, 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses,  but 
was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;&  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  me  better 
regulation  and  performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes 
respecting  the  Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  bc^k  of  Numbers.  Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  have 
distin^ished  two  classes  of  Nazarites ;  first,  t/iose  who  were: 
Nazarites  by  birth,  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist  were ; 
and,  secondly,  tliose  who  were  Nazarites  by  vow  and  engage^ 
ment ;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  off  meir  hair  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Naza- 
rites were  recjuired  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors, 
and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and 
not  to  defile  themselves  oy  touching  the  dead ;  and  if  any 
person  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presence,  the  Naza- 
rites of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommehce  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  tlie  vow  frequently  made  by 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  firom  sickness,  or  d!eliverance 
from  danger  or  distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days*  before  they 
offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair 
of  tlieir  head.^  This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Paul, 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  apostle,  in  consequence 
of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  not 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which 
the  law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In 
consequence  of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shaved 
his  head  at  Cenchrea.  Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  after- 
wards to  Judsea,  says,  he  must  needs  go  to  Jerusalem:  for  the 
laws  resi>ecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  reauired  the  person  who 
had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he  were  in  a  foreign 
country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here, several 
appointed  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  certain  course  of 
purifications  and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and 
performed.  This  appears  from  another  passage  in  tlie  same 
sacred  writer :  (Acts  xxi.  23,  2-1.  26,  27.)  "7Fe  have  four 
men  who  have  a  vow  on  them ,-  them  take  and  purify  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  t/iem,  that  they  may  shave 
THEIR  heads.  Then  Paul  took  the  men :  and  the  next  day 
purifying  himself  with  thera,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signijy 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification  :  and  that  an 
offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And  when  the 
SEVEN  days  were  almost  ended,  &c.  Josephus  presents  us 
with  an  instance  parallel  to  this  of  Paul,  in  the  person  of 
Bemice,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  God.io 

r 

'  Michaelis's  Commentarie&^vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

•  Ibid.  p.  284. 

*  An  usage  similar  to  the  vow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  to  this 
day.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be 
in  distress,  or  the  child  be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  cause  of  grie<)  the 
mother  makes  a  vow,  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the  child's  head  lor  a 
certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  life,  as  Samuel  was. 
(1  Sam.  1.  11.)  If  the  cliild  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removec^ 
and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  thai  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled, 
then  she  shaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from  her  relations  and 
friends,  which  are  sent  as  Netxers  or  offerings  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbelah, 
and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  pt  109. 

»•  See  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Calmet's  IMctionary, 
voce  Naxarite,  Fleary's  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  388,  839.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  booki.  c.  9.  «  7.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  206—212.)  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  8.  Harwood's  Introa.  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
ii.  p.  298.  Reland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  put  i.  c.  10.  pp.  284->2B9.  Schalzii 
ArchnoL  Hebr.  pp.  294,  295.  Bmnings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  198— 204.  Dr. 
Randolph's  Discourse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  io  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry, 
&c.  voL  ii.  pp.  166—195. 
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SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  PRATERS  kSD  FEASTS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Variatu  appelloHont  given  topraye^t, — ^IL  Public  prax/ert* — 
in.  Private  prayert, — Attitudes  of  the  Jewt  during  prayer, 
—IV.  Form*  of  prayer  in  UMe  among  the  Jifw*.— V.  Fatti  of 
the  Jews, — 1.  PubUcfattt, — ^2.  Private  fattt,^^,  Solemni' 
ties  of  the  Jewith  fasts, 

'  I.  Praters,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are 
closely  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  1. 14, 15.) 
Various  appellations  are  given  to  the  prajers  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  five  different 
terms  are  employed,  viz.  «uT»fMT«e,  or  requests,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  generic  term,  including  7rfo<nux^y  prayers  for 
obtaining  those  things,  whether  temporal  pr  spiritual,  of 
which  we  feel  our  need ;  Hioik^  deprecations  of  evil  of  every 
icind ;  wrw^vc^  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of  others ; 
nnd  Mjx*^i^*rttu,  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  pray- 
ing was  two-fold;  1.  Internal^  in  which  mental  prayer  is 
offered  from  the  heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah, 
I  Sam.  i.  13.) ;  or,  3.  External^  being  uttered  aloud  with  the 
voice :  hence,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were'  either  pabUc,  gt  private^  or  stated^  that  is, 
performed  at  a  particular  time.  Tiie  Stated  Hours  were  at 
the  time  of  offenng  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the 
third  and  ninth  hours  (Acts  u.  15.  and  in.  1.);  although  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal. 
Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour. 
(Acts  X.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among  the  Hindoos 
to  this  day,*  Previously  to  offering  up  their  supplications 
they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  put  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life.  As  the  Jewish  phyla- 
terical  prayers  were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours 
obliged  them  to  repeat  these  prayers  wherever  they  happened 
to  be,  the  proud,  vainglorious  Pharisees  contrived  to  be  over- 
taken in  the  streets,  m  order  that  thejr  might  be  observed  by 
the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety.  Against  this 
formal  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
vi.  6.2 

II.  Public  Prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering 
(in  the.  synagogues  only)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.^ 
(Neh.  vui.  6.) 

-HI.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a 
law  tone  of  wiee  with  the  head  covered;^  either  standing 
or  kneeling,  sometimes  bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth, 
and  at  others  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  they  smote  upqn  the  breast^  in  token  of  their  deep 
humiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer 
many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  afiliction,  spake  in  her  heart;  her  lips  only  moved,  but 
HER  VOICE  was  }!{(yT  HEARD  (1  Sam.  i.  13.);  and  the  proud 
Pharisee  stood*  and  prayed  with  fwithin)  himself,  (Luke 
xviii.  11.}  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee, 
(Psal.  cxiiiL  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 
all  the  congregation  of  JUrael,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  (9  Chron.  vi.  13.)  Ezm  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  spread  out  his  hands  to  the  Lord  his  Chd,  (Ezra  ix. 
5.)  Our  adorable  Redeemefy  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  fell  on  his  face  fpiostrated  Eimself  to  the  ground), 
KNEELED  down  and  pToycd  (Matt.  zxvi.  39.  Lukexxii.  41.) ; 
and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for 
his  murderers.  (Acts  vii«  60.)    Moses,  when  interceding  for 

t  Ward's  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  11.  p.  342. 

*  Dry.  Lightlbot  and  A.  Clarke  on  Bfatt  vi.  5. 

s  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word ;  and  have  an 
Idle  tradition  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  wiU  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen 
with  all  his  might 

*  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  reveroit  and 
ashamed  before  God,  and  miworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Jews,—"  Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men, 
pray,  unless  they  be  covered."  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  though 
converted  to  the^Christian  faith,  in  Uus  respect  conformed  to  the  Jewish 

Eractice ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  remonstnited  against  it.    1  Cor.  zi.  4. 
Ightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc  (Works,  vol  11.  pp.  769,  T70.) 

*  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  Ibl- 
lowers  to  stand  when  they  pray.  C.  B.  MiclvMlis  de  ritualibus  S.  S.  ex 
AJcorano  illustrandis,  i  xiv.  in  vol  ii.  pp.  106;  100.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's 
Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicanim.  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  ak>ng  the  shores  of  the  Meoiterraneai^  vol.  i.  pp.  463.  et  »eq. 


the  ungrateful  Israelites,  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  ana 
worshipped,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.) 
The  humhle  and  contrite  publican,  stoning  afar  off,  smote 
ON  HIS  BREAST,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  ^Luke  xviii. 
13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  Uie  hypocritieal 
Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them 
when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the 
LIFTING  UP  OF  THE  HANDS  to  hoavcn,  in  prayer,  is  expressly 
noted  hy  the  Psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and  hy  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
(Lam.  lii.  41.)« 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  hy  most  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approach- 
ing the  ohjects  of  their  adoration ;  whicih  it  S»  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  borrowed  from  the  people  of  God.  J^ieeUng  was 
ever  considfered  to  be  the  proi>er  posture  of  supplication,  as 
it  expressed  humility,  contrition,  and  subjection.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was  within 
reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees ;  for  as,  among 
the  ancients,  tne/orcAcocTwas  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear 
to  memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 
consecrated  to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour, 
fell  at  and  caught  hold  of  Uie  knees  of  the  person  whose 
kindness  they  supplicated.  This  mode  of  supplication  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  Homer.^  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  our  Lord  accosted,  Matt.  xvii.  14.— TAwc  came  to  him 
a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  yowTrvrw  cwrcf ,  falUng 
down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out,  the  hands  (often 
joined  to  kneeling),  or  which  we  have  seen  already  several 
instances,  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.  where  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out. 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means  of  Israel's  prevailing 
over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both  m  ancient 
authors.*  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  for- 
ward, and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground, 
placing  his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected the  favour,  while  he  touched  the  person*s  chin  with  his 
right.    We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in  Homer.  • 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to 
whom  he  prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the 
prayer,  he  washed  his  hands,  made  an  oflering,  and  kneelmg 
down,  either  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  heaven  or  laid  them 
upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  or  upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode 
Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  praying.'o 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out 
towards  heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians 

•  Schulzii  Archs?oL  Hcbraica,  pp.  298,  299.     Bruninga,  Antiquitatea  He- 
bra»8B,  pp.  193—108. 

1  T«v  vvv  ftiv  ftvuToivx  ^fltpi^io,  x«i  XetCi  y'Suvatv.  Iliad  I.  407. 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  things  reminding  Jove, 
Embrace  his  knees.  Cowpsk. 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made : 

Kxl  TOT*  in-ftTMTOI   !«/<«    £i«Of  ITOl  :   XmXXoCmT  f (  im^ 

K«<  /4«y  yeuviKro/^aii,  %»i  f»«v  sritrKTcraK  ott*.  Iliad  I.  426^427. 

'  Then  will  I  to  Jove'd  brazen-floored  abode, 
^That  I  may  clasp  his  knees  ;  and  much  misdeem 
Of  my  endeavour,  or  my  pray'r  shall  speed.    -  CowPBR. 

•  The  following  instances  are  taken  from  Viigil  :— 

Corripio  i  stratis  corpus^  tbi«doq,ub  supmAS 

Ao  c<ELUM  (^m  voce  manus,  et  munera  libo.      MntXd  iii.  176, 177. 

I  started  from  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 

My  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky ; 

And  pour  libadoBS.  Pitt. 

.    J^xerat:  et  cooniA  amplxxus,  genibusaue  vohUans 

Hitrebat,  JSaeM  iii.  607,  fiOa 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  sumpUant  dung  around 
My  kneesi  with  tears,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground.    Pitt. 

media  inter  numina  divum, 
JihUta  Jovem  mairbvi  suppub  orasse  bitpinis.    Ibitl  hr.  904, 206. 

Amidst  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  standi^ 

And  spreading  forth  to  Jove  his  lifted  hands^-^     Id. 

Et  QUPuOBfl  eum  voce  manus  ad  atdera  tbmdit.  Ibid.  z.  S67. 

And  lifted  both  his  hands  and  voice  to  heaven.  Id 

j:*enn'  S$j^tr»fn  S*  «pV v»-*  »vdiftm99s  IxowTM  lUad 1, 600,  GOl 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  plae*d 
^  Beneath  his  ehinf  and  one  his  knee  embrat^d  Pops. 

to  Xipv<^«rre  {*  «irf  its,  ic«i  ouXe%«T«{  ccviXevro. 

To««-<v  Ji  Xpw«Tic  /uiy«x*  iwx«TO,  %t<p»(  •rawx*".     Iliad  I.  449^  450. 

With  xnater  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

The  sacred  offenng  of  the  salted  cake, 

While  thus  with  arms  devouUy  raised  in  air, 

And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer.  Popb. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix  29.    Other  illu^ttrations  of  the  various  attitudea 
in  which  the  heathens  oflfered  up  prayer  to  their  deities  are  given  by  Bru 
nings,  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grscarum,  pp.  270—^6. 
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when  ofiermg  their  8U}>plication8 :  they  stood  up,  says  Ter- 
tollian,  and  oirected  their  eyes  towards  heaven  with  expanded 
handB.i  A  similar  testimony  is  given  by  Clement  ot  Alex- 
andria:'— '^We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our  hands 
towards  heaven."  So  also,  St.  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
tains  to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture 
then  used  in  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.) : — wherefore  lift  up  holy 
HANDS  mthcni  wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  supe- 
rior sanctity,  or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy*  it  appears,  prayed  in  the  streets,'  and  made  long  prayers^ 
^9mn  wes^^ly  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  formal  and 
hypocjilical  devotion.  (Matt  vi.  5.  and  xxiii.  14.)  When  at 
a  astanoe  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
tibemtelves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an 
ie  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  DauieU^  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
the  Orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they 
their  faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circuinstance  the 
Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says.  My  prayer 
returned  into  mine  own  bosom, ^ 

IV.  Various  Forms  of  Prayer  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the 
Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occa- 
non  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Eo^yptians, 
which  was  sung  by  all  the  congregation  alternately ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  ana  the  women 
(Exod.  XV.  1. 20, 21.);  which  could  not  have  been  done  ,unless 
it  had  been  a  precomposed  set  form.  A^n,  in  the  expia- 
tion of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Deut  xxi.  7, 8.  In  Num. 
vi.  23—26.  X.  36,  36.  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  6—11.  and  13—16. 
Uiere  are  several  other  divinely  appointed  forms  of  prayer, 
prescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
Pavid  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
andpraue  the  Lord^ andlikewiseat  even  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.) ; 
vhich  rule  was  afterwards  observed  in  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  buildin?  of  the  second  temple 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.  24.)  And  the  whole  book  of 
Pssdms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
praise,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  titles  ot  several  of  those  divinely  inspired  composi- 
lions,<  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.^ 

What  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our 
l*c«d,  it  is  now  impossible  exactlv  to  ascertain :  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  many  of  the  eighteen  prayers,  which  have 
been  given  in  pp.  106, 107.  and  \niich  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  ofSu  Paul, 
were  ^en  m  use ;  and  as  all  persons  were  not  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  summary  of 
them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
pose forms  of  short  prayers,  which  they  delivered  to  their 
scholars.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  nis  disciples  such  a 
form ;  ai^d  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave 
them  that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  The  lord's 
Proycr,  which,  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown,  was 
collected  out  of  the  Jewish  euchologies :»  ne  has  translated 
Ihe  whole  form  from  them  as  follows :— - 

>  Apolog.  c.  30. 

•  Stromala,  lib.  II.  p.  722.    Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  302.    The 

Sractice  of  extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still  obtains  in  the  East.    See 
farmer's  Observations,  yol.  ii.  pp.  oil— 613.     Fragments  supplementary 
lo  Calmet,  No.  t>e\xx^\\. 

•  This  iMraetice  is  also  general  tbrougboat  the  East  Both  Hindoos  and 
MusulmauBS  offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places ;  as,  at  the 
landing  places  of  rivers,  in  the  publi^  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats, 
without  the  least  .modesty  or  enort  at  concealment  Ward's  History  of 
ihe  HiodooSjVol.  U.  p.  33^  See  also  Fragments,  No.  cv.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  b.  208.  Dr.  BJchardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  and  LightAMt's 
ifortt  Hebraies  on  Matt  vi.  S.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.) 

4  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  Ilezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand 
his  f«mmr  MaYace  to  the  wall  (2  Kini^s  xx.  2.)  of  his  turning  towards  the 
temple.    De  Tahemaculo,  lib.  vil.  c.  1.  16. 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

«  See  the  tiUesof  Fsahns  W.  v.  vi.  xlii.  xliv.  zciL  Ac. 
'*  See  1  Cbson.  zvi.  7.  2  Chron.  xzix.  90.  and  Ezra  Itt.  10^  II.    Wheatley 
<m  the  Common  Frayer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 

•  See  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Gregoric,  p.  168. 
London,  168S.  See  also  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi.  9—13. 
Drufitts,  in  Critici  Sacri.  voL  vi.  col  S59,  260.  ^/Imltby  and  other  com- 
mentatonL  in  loc.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  prayer, 
to  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  100&— 1011.  The  forms.  &c 
of  prayer  of  the  modem  Jews  vre  descjnbea  oy  Mr.  AUen*  Modem  Juda* 
iMm,  pp.  326-«4. 


*'  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  he  gracious  unto  ns ! 
0  Lord  our  Grod,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth 
here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for 
ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said.  Remit  and  forgdve  unto  sdl 
men  whatsoever  they  iiave  done  against  me.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  out  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thinff.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  ror  ever, 
and  for  evermore." 

y.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  or 
religious  abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

1.  The  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinaiy  or  extraordi- 
nary. Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public 
fast,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  day  of  atonement,'  other 
public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of 
extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  2  Chron.  xx.  3.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  9. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  proclaimed 
a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.) :  and  several  other  fasts 
were  subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melan- 
choly events,  of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19. ;  viz.  the 
fast  of  the  fourth  month,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  lii.  6.) ;  the  fast  of  the  nfUi 
month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  f  Zech.  vii.  3.) ;  the 
fast  of  the  seventh  month,  on  account  of  tne  murder  of  Geda- 
liah  (2  Kin^  xxv.  28.) ;  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month, 
when  JerussQem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  Extraordinary 
public  fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened 
with  any  imminent  danger.  (Joel  i.  14.  ii.  12.)  In  like 
manner  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic 
message  of  Jonah, .-whom  they  believed  to  &  truly  sent  bj 
God,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  and  his 
nobler,  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  herd  nor  flock,  was 
permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah  iii.  6,  7.)    This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a 

freater  degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
ews ;  for  though,  during  seasons  of  public  calamity,  they 
made  their  children  to  fast  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  ii. 
15, 16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of  their  extending  that  severity 
to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing avert  imminent  calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
So  David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  cMld 
hy  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  16.) ;  Ahab,  when  he  heard  the 
divine  judgments  which  were  denounced  against  him  by  the 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  27.) ;  and  the  pious  Jews, 
Ezra  (x.  6.),  and  Nehemiah  (\,  4.),  on  account  oi  the  calami- 
ties of  their  country  and  of  tne  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  yield  an  acceptable  worship  to  God :  such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who 
affected  more  than  ordinary  devotion ;  and  who  fasted  twice 
in  the  week,  on  the  secona  and  fifth  days  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 
to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a  marvellous  efficacy  .w 

3.  "With  regard  to  the  Solemnities  of  the  Jewish  Fasts, 
the  precept  of  thiB  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should 
afflict  their  souls  (Lev.  xvi.  29.^ ;  conformably  to  which  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  13.)  exhorts  nis  counticymen  to  rend  their 
hearts  and  not  their  garments.  From  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public 
or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark  of 
grief;  the  people  being  clothed  m  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  gar- 
ments, and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and 
supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  Psal.  xxxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 
Lam.  ii.  10.  Joel  i.  13,  14.  ii.  12,  13.)  At  these  times  they 
abstaihed  from  food  until  evening.  The  sanctimonious 
Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfigur- 
ing their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ; 
against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt, 
VI.  16, 17." 

•  See  an  account  of  this  &8t  in  p.  127.  mtpra.  ^ 

to  Lightfoot's  Hor.Hebr.  on  Matt  ix.  14.  Schulzil  Archeeologia  H^braic^, 
pp.  301,  302.    Home's  Hist  of  the  Jewa^  vol.  it  pp.  279,  280. 
n  See  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt  vi.  9—13.  and  Luke  xviii.  12.    Jose* 
]  phofli  Ant  Jod  lib.  iiL  c  10. 1  a    Schulxii  ArchxoL  Hebr.  pp.  901|  302; 
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SECTION  in. 

ON  THS  PURIFICATIOirS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  MUeriaU  vnth  •which  the  puryicaiioru  of  the  Jew§  were  per- 
firmed* — ^11.  Ceremonies  of  pur^ficatiofu^-JSl,  Qfthepertoni 
luttratedr-^lV,  Jlccount  of  the  different  kinds  of  legal  impw 
ritiea,  parHeularly, — 1.  The  leprosy  of  the  person^— 2,  The 
teprwsy  of  clothet,—^.  The  house  leprosy. — ^V.  AJSnor  legal 
impurities f  and  their  lustrations. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  ahoat  to  make 
any  offering  to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impuri- 
ties, or  lustrated — to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  The  materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of 
these  lustrations,  which  were  |)rescribed  by  Moses,  were 
Tarious,  according  to  different  circumstances.  The  design 
of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  out  auso  to  intimate  how  necessary 
it  was  to  preserve  inward  'purity,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his 
sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  ^2/))  and  with 
oU.  (Exod.  XXX.  26—29.  Lev.  viii.  10,  ll.)i  The  water  of 
purification  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  spring  or  running  stream, 
and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or 
with  the  ashes  of  t;he  red  heifer.  For  preparing  these  ashes, 
a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great  solemnity. 
This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge. 
Tida  Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done 
under  the  Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (allud- 
ing to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  tne  scape-goat),  and  the 
ASUBS  OF  A  HEIFER,  Sprinkling  the  unclean,  sandifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  fleshy  hoiw  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Ckrut  ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead 
tvorks  to  serve  theiimng  God,  As  the  principal  stress  of  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the 
sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking 
every  precaution  that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  idolatry.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  op- 
position to  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, .who  held  this 
aninud  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  Lsis  under  the  form  of  a 
heifer : — it  was  also  to  beared  heifer,  unihout  spot,  that  is, 
altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection ;— on  whichnever  came  yoke,  because  any  animai 
that  had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.* 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed 
in  Num^xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
to  be  collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.), 
for  Ihepurpose  of  lustration. 

n.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one,— of  the 
whole  body  by  immersion^  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  tiiQ»  proselytes  at  tneir  initiation ; 
— the  other,  of  the  hands  Cfi  metj  called  dipping,  or  pouring 
oftoaier,  and  which,  was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  haniis 
and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  alid  other  vessels  used  at  their 
meals.  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water-j[>ots 
of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John 
ii.  6,\  were  set  for  this  purpose.'  To  these  two  modes  of 
purincation  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  In  John  xiii.  10. ; 

>  JcNiephos,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  Hi.  c.  8.  §  6. 

•  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greelcs.  See  particular! j 
Homer's  lUad,  x.  291—293.  and  Odyssey,  iii.  382.,  and  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
550,  561.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Nam.  xiz.  2. 

«  While  Mr.  W.  Rae  Wilson  (who  visited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana, 
"  six  women  having  their  faces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These 
vessels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  containing  vitriol,  ha^ug  great  bodies  and  small 
necks,  ^th  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  uurge ;  many  had  haudles 
attached  to  the  sides ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture, 
that  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those, 
which  the  Evangelist  informs  [us]  had  been  employed  on  occasion  of  the 
nupUa)  celebration,"  viz.  "three  firkins,"  that  is,  about  twehre  gallons 
each.    Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339.  first  edition.) 


where  the  hein?  wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins 
of  his  former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supposed  to 
be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  m  imita- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  never  repeated 
among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case  was 
the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  per- 
formed by  sprinklin&f  blood,  or  anointing  with  oil.  SnnnlD- 
ling  was  pe^ormedlitber  with  the  finglr  or  with  a  bnndi 
of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  wi£  scarlet  wod.  (LefV 
xiv.  4.  6.  Num.  xix.  18.  Ps3.  li.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  tiudgs 
dedicated  to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  iSbof^ 
all,  the  high-priest,  underwent  a  purification  previouslj  W 
undertaking  tneir  respective  offices.  In  like  manner  tKsi^Ii^ 
raelites  were  commanded  to  sanctify  themselves  by  ablntloiit' 
both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &ic.  previouslv  to  receiving 
the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11.  14, 15.  Heb.  ix.  19.) ;  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkl^  tnem  with  blood,  f  Exod. 
xxiv.  5 — 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  So  also  were  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  its  sacred  vessels  anomted  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  36—28. 
xl.  9 — 11.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  inti- 
mates, Were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  ofifer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were 
also  to  be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.) ;  as  well  as  those  who 
were  repairing  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judifh 
xii.  7, 8.)  ;  and  especially  the  pnest  and  the  high-priest,  before 
they  executed  their  respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20. J 
Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  adjudged 
impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they  could  be  admitted  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Num.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean^ 
whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren ;  and  who,  besides, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine 
service  and  the  offering-feasts  were  held,  under  pendties  still 
more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different  In 
some  instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  nncleaa 
person  became  purified  at  sunset;  in  others,  this  did  nof  ts^ 
place  until  eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement 
ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation, 
separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actuallj 
at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  oistinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar dress ;  and  if  any  person  approached,  they  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  oy  crying  out.  Unclean  /  unclean/ 
Other  polluted  persons,  again,  comd  not  directly  touch  those 
that  were  clean,  without  defiJing  them  in  like  manner,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  without  me  camp,  that  they  might  not 
be  in  their  way.  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.)  Eleven  different  species 
of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the 
later  Jews  added  many  others.     But  the  severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for 
the  most  part  with  one  little  bright  spot,  which  causes  no 
trouble,  though  no  means  will  make  it  disappear :  but  in- 
creasing with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales  that  ultimately 
become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a  disease, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East 
attended  with  the  most  formfdable  symptoms :  such  as  morti- 
fication and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage,  it  is  altogether  incurable.  As  the  varieties  and 
symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are  discussed  at  length  in 
a  suDsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
for  the  present,  that,  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was 
consideiedlis  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailefl 
among  the  Israelites ;  for  when  the  King  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man,  his  commander-in-chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal 
him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimedy--^m  /  God,  to  kill 
and  to  make  alive,  tlutt  this  man  doth  send  unto  me,  to  recover 
a  man  of  his  leprosy?  (2 Kings  v.  7.)  Some  instances  are 
also  recorded  in  which  uiis  di^ase  is  represented  as  a  punish 
ment  immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins;  as  in 
the  cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder, 
rendered  it  a  very  striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  persons  infected  with  it  from  tne  worship  and 
people  of  God  was  fitted  not  only  to  humble  and  reform  the 
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offenders,  but  also  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  most  solemn 
and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely 
examined  by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described 
in  I^ev.  xiv.,  in  order  that  the  patient  might  be  readmitted 
into  society  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Amonjg  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies^  the  following  is  very 
remarkable : — ^^  The  priest  was  required  to  take  two  small 
birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the 
water.  He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the 
water,  and  idprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick 
of  <M»aar  ^ood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  with 
a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him 
iraxified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Lev. 
xiv.  3—7.)  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  puri- 
fication of^  our  sins  by  the  sprinklin?  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  risa.  lii.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
woundeci  side  mixed  with  water  TJohn  xix.  34.) ;  while  the 
dismissal  of  the  living  bird  resembles  that  of  the  scape-gnoat 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him. 
Our  Lord  expressly  commanded  the  lepers,  wnom  he  healed, 
to  conform  to  the  law.'*  (Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v. 
14.  xvii.  14.)» 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two 
ollher  species  of  leprosy,  viz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  w  Lev.  xlli.  47 — 59. 
as  consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite 
of  washing  and  continue  to  spread;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald  or  bare,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  From  the  information  which  Michaelis  received  from 
a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  supposes  this  disease  to  arise  in 
woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  Wool  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as  in  the 
East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  "With  respect  to  leather 
and  linen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected 
by  the  priest;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the 
leprosy,  Ihey  were. to  be  burnt;  but  if,  after  being  washed, 
the  plague  was  found  to  have  departed  from  them,  they  were 
to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  Souse  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  con- 
sist of  greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on 
the  walls,  and  continually  spread  wider  ana  wider.  Michaelis 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  salipetre,  which  sometimes 
attacks  and  corrodes  houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations. 
Although  in  Europe  unattended  with  any  injury  to  health,  in 
Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  «o  that  the  Mosaic  regulations 
in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest 
was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days. 
If  he  found  that  the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not 
spread,  he  commanded  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days  more.    On 

>  Dr.  Hales'g  Analyas  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  i.  p.  273. 


the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ;  and  if  he  found  the  infected 
place  dim,  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wall, 
carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall,  and 
caused  the  Whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then 
shut  up  a  third  seven  days :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the 
nineteenth  day ;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plagne  had  broken 
out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If  on 
the  other  hand  it  vras  pronounced  to  be  clean,  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  occasion ;  in  order  that  every  one  might  certainly 
know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the  public  might  be  freed 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

^  y.  Vanous  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xii.  1 — 8.  and  xv.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses 
of  beasts  that  died  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were 
regarded  as  unclean.  Whoever  touched  the  former,  or  went 
into  the  tent  or  apartment  (a^  the  Israelites  had  houses) 
where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven  days;  and- who- 
ever touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a  grave 
in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  bony  of 
a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  oth^r 
way,  defiled  the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening 
(Lev.  xi.  39.) ;  ana  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  bj  what- 
ever means  they  died,  did  the  same.  (Lev.  v.  2.  xi.  8.  11. 
24,  25.  27,  28.  31.  Deut.  xiv.  8.^  The  consequence  of  this 
law  was,  ;that  the  carcasses  of  beasts  were  not  suffered  to 
remain  above  ground,  but  wete  put  into  the  earth,  that  pas- 
sengers might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

Dj  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagious 
diseases  would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  cli- 
mates are  peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be 
defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  oY  apartment  where 
a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Num.  xix.  15.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Lev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv.  12.)* 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and 
impurities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  the 
reason  and  propriety  ^of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  nave  ridiculed  them  as  too  minute, — especially 
those  respecting  the  different  species  of  leprosy, — and  as 
unworthy  to^e  made  part  of  a  aivine  law.  But  every  well 
regulatea  niind  surely  must  discern  in  them  both  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen  people,  in 
giving  them  precepts  which  were  calcidated  not  only  to  pie- 
serve  their  health  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to 
accustom  them  to  obedience  to  his  vnll  in  every  jespect*' 
The  leprosy  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of 
that  moral  taint  or  "  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
thai  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  /"^  ^g  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by  the  healed  leper,  pre- 
figured that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  toorld, 

*  Schukdi  Archseologia  Hebraica,  pp.  903—310.  MiGhaelis's  Commeji' 
taries,  vol  iii.  pp.  2&4--d36. 

*  Article  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE    CORRUPTIONS   OF   BELIOION   AMONG   THE   JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Origin  and  Progress  of  idolatry. — Sketch  of  its  Hiftory  among  the  Itraelitea  and  Jew. — ^11.  IdoU  wonhipped  by  ike 
laraelitei  alone, — HL  IdoU  of  the  Ammomtety  vorthipped  by  the  Israelite^, — TV,  Idols  of  the  Canaanitet  or  Syrians^r^ 
v.  Phanician  Idols, — VL  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols. — ^VU.  Idols  -worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity^-^ 
Meroglyphic  Stones,  vhy  prohibited  to  the  Jews. — ^YIII.  Idols  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  thereto  Testament* 
— ^IX.  Allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  Worship  of  the  Heathen  J^ations* — X.  Different  Einds  of  Divination* 


I.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gods.  From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  Inr  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.), 
who,  describing  the  character  ot  certain  men  in  his  days 
that  denied  the  only  Lord  God^  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse  of 
his  epistle,  Wo  unto  them,  for  they  are  ^one  into  the  way  of 
Cain  :  v^ence  it  may  be  inierred  that  Cam  and  his  descend- 
ants were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.^ 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldaea  were  the  countries 
where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.'  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and 
his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.) ;  as  also  was 
Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.); 
thouffh  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God, 
from  nis  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  occa- 
sions. (Gen.  xxiv.^1.  50, 51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons  gomg  into  E  gypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while 
their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7, 8.  that  they  worsnipped  the 
deities  of  Egypt. 

On  the  departure  <Jf  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although 
Moses  by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given 
them  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  ana  not- 
withstanding all  his  laws  were  directed  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry;  yet,  so  wayward  were  the  Israelites,  that 
almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance  from  bondage  we 
find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.cvi.  19, 
20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 43.)  Soon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were 
worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions (Judg.  11.  13.  viii.  33. J;  for  which  base  ingratitude 
they  were  severely  punished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,  that  every 
man  did  thai  which  seemed  right  in  Ms  own  eyes.  The  pro- 
phet Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  wtien 
ne  says,  They  were  without  the  true  God,  without  a  teaching 
priest,  and  without  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv,  3.) ;  and  as  anarchy 
prevailed,  so  did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then  soon  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviiil)  Nor  were  the  other 
tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolution  of  the 
government;  for  it  is  said,  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Badl  and  Ashtaroth,  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them,  (Judg.  ii.  13.  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the 
worship  of  Godseems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
strange  women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  their  gods ;  and  so  far  impiously  complied  with 
them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense  to  thesowfalse  deities  (I  Kings 
xi.  5 — 8.^ ;  so  fatel  an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understand- 
ings, which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and  reigns  over 
them  with  uncontrolled  power  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  did ;  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idola- 
try, could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  conseauences ; 
and  accordingly,  upon  his  death,  the  glory  of  his  Kingdom 
was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the 

>  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatcrare  ably  traced  in 
Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  Is3— 190. 

•  On  the  subject  of  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars, 
there  is  an  interesting  dissertation  in  Dr.  Townley's  Translation  of  Blai* 
mooides's  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Mose    pp.  38—47. 


division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defection  was  attended 
with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neignbouring  nations,  when 
he  took  refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi* 
shak),  soon  introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves, 
the  one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel.  He  made  choice  of 
Bethel,  because  it  had  long  been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacied 
for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in  ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and 
might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a  more  ready  beli^  of' 
the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan  (as  already 
observed])  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of 
Micah's  teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel 
by  public  authori^,  and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes, 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent 
to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time,  aird  who  stood  as  a  barrier 
against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the  perse- 
cutions of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  utterly 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  this 
brought  a  fiood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  after- 
wards afflicted ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragical 
deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they 
were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser  into 
Assyria. 

Trie  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly 
have  expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
state  policy  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity, 
that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false 
worship  from  being  set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  the  ten  tribes. to  establish  a  strange  worship,  would 
have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous  for  the  true  one.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those  who  resorted  thither 
out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  prosperity  inflated 
Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of  David  and  Solomon, 
(2  Chron.  xij  17.)  After  which  these  idolatrous  inclinations 
began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  i^aamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21.)  In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord^  and  alllsraei 
with  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry 
above  all  that  their  faihers  had  done.  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But 
God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people,  having- delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Shishak  kin^  of  Egypt,  who  with  a  vast 
army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  ^e  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  treasured  jup  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
soon  mitigated;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,* 
who  was  the  most  impious  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  was  not  content  tmth  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
Jdn^s  of  Istael,  and  making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinationSuStill  farther, 
and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their  cruel  and 
idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  (ver.  3.) ;  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  which  doubtless  was  the 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  so  expressly  prohibited  in 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  For  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished 
by  God,  and  after  a  constant  course  of  all  manner  of^  kicked* 
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ness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  hut  was  happily  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reformations,  it  is 
said,  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made,  to 
which  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense,  (2  Kings  XViii«  4.) 
Bnt  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  soon  oyerturned  upon  the 
succession  of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  Who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had 
forbidden,  and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  his  study.  (2  Chron. 
zxxiii.  3-— 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and 
their  people  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with 
one  anotner  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given 
a  loose  to  the  wildness  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  brought  upon  Judah  and  her  people  the  utmost 
fury  of  God's  wrath,  and  those  judgments  wnich  had  been  de- 
creed, and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king  and  people.* 
At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline 
they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idolatry ;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  This  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 
succeeded  them :  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,  though  the  ex- 
terior of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of  godliness"  was 
lost;  ana  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  mat,  during  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  reli- 
gious parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable 
hatred. 

.Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  m  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  Uiis  sectien  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short 
notice  of  £e  idols  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites;  and, 
secondly,  of  Uiose  which  they  adopted  from  the  Ammonites, 
SjTrians,  Phcenicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity.' 

IT.  Idols  worshipped  particularly  by  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of 
Israel  been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when 
they  returned  to  those,  idols  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calf.  TExod.  xxxii.  1—6.)  Having  been  conducted  through 
the  wilclemess  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded 
them  in  their  marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain 
where  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  ima- 

S'ned  that  it  would  no  longer  be  their  guide ;  and  therefore 
ey  applied  to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  sym- 
bol, as  other  nations  had,  which  might  visiblv  represent  God 
to  them.  "With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily  complied :  the 
veople  offered  bumt-offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings,  and 
sat  dawn  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  The  mate- 
rials of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people, 
worn  in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women ; 
and  probably  they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had 
demanded  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  cast  in  a  mould  by 
Aaron,  and  subsequently  chiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  nave  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  deity,  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  still 
perpetuated  on  Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume 
the  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf,^ 

2,  In  imitation  of  this  were  tne  two  Golden  Calves,  made 
by  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they 
worshipped  under  tne  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,at 
Hierapolis,  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner, 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan.  (I  Kings  xii.  28 — 32.)  Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wil- 
derness, this  leader  of  the  rebels  proclaimed  before  the  idols 
upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration,  TTiese  are  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/  as  if  he 

»  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  283—291. 

9  The  following  account  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews  is  abridged 
principally  from  l^amy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176—188.  Calmet's 
Dissertations  in  his  Commentaire  Litl6ral,  torn.  !•  part  ii.  pp.  173—178.  and 
torn.  vi.  pp.  745—752.  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  the  several 
names  of  the  idol  deities.  Lewis's  Origines  Hebrses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1—102. 
Jahn's  ArchfBoIogia  Fiblica,  §§  400-415.  Ackermann's  Archaeologta 
Biblica,  H  387-402.  Millar's  Hist  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol. 
i.  pp.  |227— 340.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  iv.  pp.  140—178.  and 
Aiber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  394—406. 

»  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  2M. 


had  said,  ''€rod  is  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  place :  he  dwells  among  yon  here  as  well  as 
at  Jerusalem,  ana  if  you  require  any  syinools  of  his  presence, 
b^old  here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up;'* 
for  they  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols 
taken  just  before  out  of  the  furnace  had  been  their  deliverers, 
so  many  ages  before.  It  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  these 
calves  was  not  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  thepro- 
phets,  as  an  absolute  Pagan  idolatry,  but  only  as  a  schism, 
which  viras  indeed  very  criminal  in  itself,  but  did  not  come 
up  to  the  degree  of  a  total  apostasy ;  for  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not  like 
a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  change  their 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  tne  true  God,  being 
every  where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  ana, 
therefore,  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  well  in 
Dan  and  Bethel  as  at  Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  who  had  tneir  cities  and  abodes  among  the  ten  re- 
volted tribes,  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  schism,  which  proved  a  great  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  house  of  David ;  Jeroboam  seized  their 
cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the  people  of  paying  their 
tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them ;  so  he  gratified 
them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family,  even 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  countiy.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  this  schismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in 
his  own  nands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria;  the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  in 
Dan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  about  ten  years  before, 
in  the  invasion  wliich  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  pro- 
vince the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brazen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whose 
bite  was  attended  with  violent  innammation)  which  were 
sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
By  divine  command  Moses  mack  a  serpent  of  brass,  or  copper, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  xf  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
Uved,  (Num.  xxi.  6—9.)  This  brazen  serpent  was  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  m  process  of  time 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  tnis  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  best  account  is 
given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  following 
manner.  From  the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to  it ;  for,  it  being  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it  shaU  live,  they 
fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation,  and, 
therefore,  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been 
kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  ofsS  miracle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was :  and  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate  it  when  tiiey  rooted  out  idola* 
try,  because  in  their  reign  tiiey  did  not  observe  that  the 
people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorisd.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatey, 
because  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a 
memoriarof^a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to 
abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen 
to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  in 
danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  tiie  serpent-bitten  Israelites  bdng  healed 
by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there' is  a  good  comment  in 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.  in  which  are 
these  remarkable  words : — "They  were  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation  (t.  e,  the  brazen  serpent)  to  put  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  uiy  law.  r  oi;,he  that 
turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  tiie  saviour  of  all."  (ver.  6,  7.) 
To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent  in 
order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14, 15.),  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wiUUrness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  m  him,  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life :  from  which  words  we  may 
learn,  1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or 
ensign ;  so  Jesus  Christ  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2,  That 
as  the  Israelites  were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent ;  so  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.    3.  That  as  God  pro- 
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vided  no  otiier  remedy  Uian  this  looking^  for  the  wounded 
Israelites ;  so  he  has  fmmded  no  other  Way  o(  salration  than 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  Ihat  cm  he  who  looked  at 
fne  braieh  ser|)ent  Wad  cured  and  did  live ;  90  he  that  belieyeth 
on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  shall  rwt  perisk,  but  have  eternal 
life,  5.  That  ae  neither  the  serpent^  not  hoking  at  it.  but  the 
inyisible  power  of  God,  healed  the  people]  to  neither  Uie 
eroee  of  Cnrist,  nor  his  merely  being  crucified,  but  the  pardon 
he  has  bought  by  his  blood,  communicated  by  the  powerful 
energy  of  Ms  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all 
these  thmffs  be  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action, wiuout  makin?  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and 
running  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
iozen  of  particulars  V 

4.  In  Judg*.  -viii.  24 — ^27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an 
Ephod  of  gold  from,  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This 
ephod  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  Uie  high-priest  at  Shiloh. 
But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a  commemoratiye  trophy,  or 
had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  became,  howeyer,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Gilead, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  countiy,  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  conseciuendy,  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neignbours  the 
Phoenicians.   (Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

6.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were 
carved  images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like 
the  penates  and  lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  after- 
wards (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 34, 35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13 — 17.j,  of  which 
oracular  inquiries  were  made.  (Judg^.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  6.  14 
— ^20.  Zech.  X.  2.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam. 
XV.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  worshipof  teraphim 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylomsh 
captivity. 

6.  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  worshipping 
the  Head  of  an  Ass  ;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  oeen 
completely  vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.2  "Anion,  the 
grammarian,  seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; that  it  was  discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
f  banes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
le  aded,  that  one  &bidus,  having  secretly  got  into  the  tem- 
ple, carried  off  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 
Suidas'  says,  that  Damocrittls  or  Democritus  the  historian 
averred  that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of 
gold,  &c.  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this 
calumny.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely  fatigued. 
Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason 
which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.  Tanaqnu  Faber 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion;  as  if  this  name  came  from 
onos,  an  ass ;  whicn  is,  indeed,  very  credible.  The  report  of 
the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might  originate  in  Egypt.  We 
know  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  extremely 
easy  for^em  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  built  it  in  the  reigrn  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ambiguous  mode  of  reading ;  as  if  the  Greeks, 
meaning  to  say  that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  eiffdtircv,  might 
in  abbreviation  write  ouv9v;  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
concluded  .that  they  worshipped  oye;,  an  «ss.  Or,  perhaps, 
reading  in  Latin  autnors  that  tney  worshipped  heaven,  cesium, 

'Nil  prsBter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant,' 

instead  of  ecehm,  they  read  dUum,  an  ass,  and  so  reported 
that  the  lews  adored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  error  arose  from  an  Expression  in  Scripture,  *■  the 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  aa.  Num.  xxi.  0.  See  also  a  pleasing  and  instructive  con- 
templation of  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject 

•  De  Cultu  Animalium  inter  Mejvl&ou  et  Judvos  Conunentatio,  ez  re* 
coodita  antiquitate  illnstraia  a  M.Johann.  Heinr.  Schninaclier.  sect  tiU. 
tt  »eq.  (Brunsvigiis,  1773.  4to.) 

•  In  Damocrito  et  in  Juda. 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;'  in  the  Hebrew^  Pi^Jeho^ 
vah,  or  Pi-Jeo,  NoW.  in  the  Egyptian  language,  pico  Signifies 
an  ass;  the  Alexanarian  Egyptians  hearing  the  Jews  oftell 
pronounce  this  word  /wfo,  helieved  that  Uiey  appealed  to 
their  God,  and  fbence^  inferred  that  they  adored  an  as8« 
These  explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubt* 
fill  whether  any  one  can  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  calumny ; 
which  might  nave  arisen  uom  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M# 
Le  Moine  seems  to  have  succeeded  best,  who  sa3r8  that  in 
all  probability  the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna  whiefa 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Hebrew  hamor,  which  signifies  an  ass."* 

III.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  thk 
Children  of  Israel. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  was  the 
principal  idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so 
appropriated  to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  their  god.  Some  wnters  have  supposed 
that  Moloch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  victims  were  offered.  But  he  rather  ap- 
pears  to  h'^ve  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.),  and 
was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites, 
who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  wor* 
ship  of  this  deity  before  thei^  departure  from  Egypt,  since 
both  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them  with  having  carried  the  taber- 
nacle of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  m  the  wilderness* 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olhres 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  fmpiety  was  followed  by  other 
kings,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  worsh^ 
of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  6,  6.),  who  it  is  pro' 
bable  was  the  same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

IV.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Canaanitesor  Syrlans,  worsbipfiv 
BY  the  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,' 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortunc,  as  ihe 
first  idol  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  excmmation  of 
Leah  (Gen. xxx.  II.),  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son 
to  Jacob.  She  said,  lam  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance,  would  say— 
Crood  luck  to  me)  ;  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is,  prm^ 
perity.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned, 
yet  m  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  Joined  vriih  Mem 
(or  the  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  pn>- 
phet  says  — 

Te . . . .  hare  deserted  Jbhotvajb^ 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  moonUdn  ^ 

Who  set  ID  order  a  table  for  Oad, 

And  fill  out  a  Ubation  to  Meni.         Bp.  Lowth's  VenkMir 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
was  an  Egyptian  deity.    Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowth^ 

fives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate 
ews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  of  making  a  feast, 
or  a  lectistemium,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  for  mese  pre- 
tended deities.  ''  It  is,"  he  says,  '*  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria^ 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  montii  in  the  year  they  set 
out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  nlied 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the 
fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year.  This  also  the  Inraelitee 
did."6 

3.  Ahad  or  AcHAD  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under 
which  the  sun  was  worshipped :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi 
17.  where  the  rites  of  this  god  are  described : — 

They  who  ^anctifV  themselves,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  \pnad ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  Aenb, 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse ; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  suth  Jshovab. 

Bp.  Lowth's  Verafon. 

3.  BAAL-PEott  TNum.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the 
Moabites  and  Miaianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  ob- 

«  I>r.  Harris's  Nat  Hist^of  the  Bible,  pp.  31, 2S.  (American  edit.)  or  pp. 
22,  23.  of  tbe  London  reprint 

»  De  Diis  Syria,  Syntag.  I.  c.  1.  (Works,  vol.  ii  pp  255,  256  ) 
•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii  p.  378. 
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scene  rites.  (Compare  Hos.  ix.  lO.^I  Selden  imagined  that 
this  idol  was  the  same  with  Pluto,  m>m  Psal.  cri.  28.  7%ey 
joined  thtnuehea  unto  BaaUpeor^  and  ait  the  tacrijkes  of  tKt 
itad.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices 
and  offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead^ 
\n  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  uings,  who  is  in  ^e  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally termed  the  living  God,  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab^  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  70^  is  supposed  to  have  heen  the  same 
deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
true  God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of  Che- 
moth  t  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were  designated  in  a 
similar  manner.   (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  RiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  8.  and 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients. 

6.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTARTE  (Judff.  11.  13.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 
8  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
moon;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified 
with  the  Syrian  Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 
rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
libanus.i 

V.  Phcenician  Idols  woRsmppED  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband;  a  name 
which,  doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of 
tiie  whole  of  nature.  This  name  had  its  origin^  from  Phoe- 
nicia. Baal  beins  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians :  and  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Ethoaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  brought  this 
deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon ;  for  he  was  the  god  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Zc/c  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same 
name  all  over  Asia  :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the 
Oartha^nians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians  :*  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  con- 
sisting of  Bel  or  Baal,  beinjg  the  name  of  the  deity  of  that 
codulm  which  was  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
wh^PS  U6  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their 
o^pm  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a 
naane^iollimon  to  all  idols,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ; 
and  wliea  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  without  any 
endttifl^tory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usu^y  understood 
tone  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the 
saered  wnter  was  sp^ealdng. 

TTiis  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either 
signify  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  difierent 
gods,  or  may  imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that 
idol,  and  bearing  several  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
feience  of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  gave  many 
aumamea  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodonsean,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  wor- 
aMpped. 

The  false  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  called  %aal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals 
whose  name  was  compounded  of  some  additional  '^ord,  such 
as  Bs^peor,  Ba^benth,  Basdzebub,  and  Baaizephon.  The 
fi^t  of  these  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
page. 

3.  Baalberith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg. 
viii.  33.) ;  and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  and 
public  treasury.  As  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a 
covenant  or  contract,  ^s  god  is  supposed  to  have  had  his 
appellation  from  his  ofiice,  which  was  to  preside  over  cove- 
nants, contracts,  and  oaths.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  had 
their  Zwt  Opiuoc;  and  the  Romans,  their  Deus  Fidius, 

3.  Baalzebub  or  BeLzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites 
(2  Kings  i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew 
oienotes  the  eod  ofJUes)  it  is  difficult  to  ascettain.  As  the 
vicinity  of  wis  country  was  long  after  infested  with  minute 

<  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  r.  pp.  32.  453-469. 

*  May  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a 
TtaOBiitcian  eolony,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in 
that  island,  to  the  preservation  of  the  BcuU-TVunnet  or  sacred  fire  of 
Baal  t  On  ttiis  subject,  the  further  prosecution  of  which  is  foreign  to  the 
r  lar  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antiquarian  information  is  col- 
lected in  the  notes  to  ''The  Druid,"  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Thomas  Crom- 
wetl    iiondon,  1832, 8vo. 


flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom  they  settled,  it  is  sot 
improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar  manner, 
ana  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplicated 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plajgue.*  The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devils  by  the  name 
of  Beelzebub.  (Matt.  xii.  24.^  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected 
to  ^ard  ;^e  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of 
a  place,  where  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or 
Azotns,  was  the  Dereeto  of  the  heathens,  its  name  signifies 
^fish;  and  its  figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from 
the  navel  upwards,  and  that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  idol  was  commemorative  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  For 
this  idol  the  Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping 
before  tiie  north  gate  of  the  temple.  TEzek.  viii.  14.)  Luciai? 
has  given  an  account  of  the  rites  ot  this  deity,  which  illi^s- 
trates  the  allusion  of  the  prophet.  "  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  at 
Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venu^,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  iuitiated ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public 
mourning  is  solemnized  every  year  with  doleful  lamenta- 
tions :  then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next 
day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up 
into '  heaven  :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have 
their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  at 
the  death  of  Apis.  Those  who  refuse  to  be  snaved  are 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  But  some  of  the  Biblians  say,  that  all  those  cere- 
monies are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their 
country,  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  Egypt  to 
Biblis,  and  I  myself  have  seen  it."  JProcopius,  in  his  com- 
mentajry  on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  annually  prepare 
a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of 
Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that  Adonis  is. found 
again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit  it  to  tHe  sea, 
after  perfbrming  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command  it  to 
depart ;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course 
to  Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women^s  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  inoun- 
tain,  which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino,* who  put  an  end  to  all  the  filthy  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  ac- 
cording to  Macrobius,6  represented  a  woman  in  mourning 
covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and  tears 
seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Sotnes,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  probably,  were  after- 
wards formed  into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture became  tolerably  perfected.  They  originated  in  Jacohrs 
setting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  he  had 
used  lor  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.),  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.^  The  idolatrous  unction  of 
stones,  consecrating  them  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and 
worshipping  them  after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a 

rt  extent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  therefore  prohibited 
Israelites  from  erecting  them.  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.)  The 
practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers  still 
exists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East^ 

•  See  Harmer^s  Obaerrations,  toI.  iiL  pp.  323—325. 

4  In  tiis  treatise  De  DeA  Svrii.    Op.  torn,  ix  tol  89— 91.  edit  Bipoot. 

•  Eusebius  de  Landibus  Constantini,  pp.  736,  737.  edit  Readins. 
.    •  Saturnalia,  Ub.  1.  c.  21. 

t  Dr.  A.  Clarice  on  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

•  In  tlie  course  of  Mr.  Morier's  journey  in  the  interior  of  that  counCrj, 
be  remarlced  tliat  his  old  guide  ^  every  here  and  there  placed  a  stone  on  a 
conspicuous  bit  of  roclc.  or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  i^rp^ 
time  uttering  some  words  wliich"  (says  this  intelligent  traveller)  "  I  learnt 
were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me.  what  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  hign  road  leading  to 
a  great  town,  whence  the  town  Is  first  seen,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller 
sets  up  his  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exclamation,  as  it  were,  in 
token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  action  of  our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the 
vow  vdiich  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan-Aram.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18—22.)  In  seeing  a  stone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  position,  or  <me  stone 
upon  another,  it  implies  that  some  traveller  has  there  made  a  vow  or  a 
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VI.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols. 

1, 2.  BfiL  and  Nebo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Bel  (the  Belns  of  profane  historians)  was  most 
orobably  a  contraction  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun.  The  planet 
Mercury^  has  the  name  of  Nebo  or  Nebu  among  the  Zabi- 
ans :  it  is  found  also  in  the  composition  of  several  Chaldsean 
names  of  persons,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  &c.  &c.i 

3.  Meropach  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish 
monarch,  who  was  deined  after  his  death.^ 

4.  NiSRocH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennacherib. 
(2  Kin^  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)  Perhaps  it  was  the  solar 
nre,  to  whose  anger  he  probably  attributed  the  destruction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem ;  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act 
of  adoring,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons,' 

Vn.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief 
idols  anciently  adored  in  Palestine ;  but  mere  were  other 
false  gods  worshipped  there,  which  were  imported  into 
Samana,  after  Shalmaneser  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners  which  he  sent  to 
occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their  idols  with 
them.  The  men  oi  Babylon  had  their  ouccoih-benoih,  which 
was  the  Babylonish  IV^litta,  in  honour  of  whom  young 
women  prostituted  themselves.  The  men  of  Cuth  or  CuiJm 
brought  their  Nergal,  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a 
cock,  which  animal  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
The  men  of  Hamath  had  MJUma  ;  a  deity  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say,  that  it  was 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  mythology.  The  peo- 
ple of  Sepharvaim  brought  Adrammetech  and  Anammelech^ 
already  noticed.  The  Aviteashion^i  Nibhaz  and  Tariak, 
which  probably  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  idol. 
As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick,  swift, 
rapid;  and  Tartak  in  both  languages  denotes  a  chariot, 
these  two  idols  together  may  mean  the  sun  mounted  on 
bis  car.  , 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting 
up  any  Image  of  Stone,  literallv,  f.^rtd  stone,  or  stone  of 
a  pidure,  in  their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against 
die  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  E^ptians,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  priests.  With 
these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In  Egypt  they  were 
regarded  as  the  god  Thoth  ,  the  god  of  sciences,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  bzekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic policy,  which  dictated  the  prevention  -of  idolatry,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Besides,  m  an  age  when  so  great  a 
propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon 
them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have 
been, a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  Uiey  had  not  been 
deified  fas  we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.^ 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Ten- 
tyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of  the  kin^  in  Egypt,  are  covered 
with  such  hieroglyphics;  "w^hich  it  is  impossible  to  see  atid 
not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  Deut.  iv.  15— .20.* 

Vm.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubt- 
less, known  tp  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  brie%  to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme 
deity,  or  father  of  the  gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia, 
struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  ana  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of 
the  two,  and  consequently,  answering  to  tiie  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  imhibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  with 
most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 

thanksgiying.  Nothing  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country, 
as  for  a  solitary  traveller  to  sit  down,  tatixued,  ant!  to  make  the  vow  that 
Jacob  did :— jf  Ood  Vfill  be  with  me,  ana  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  gOy 
and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  eo  that  I  reach  my 
father'9  houee  inpeaee,  dec.  th,en  I  will  give  so  much  In  charity  :— or,  again, 
that  on  first  seeiiig  the  place  which  he  has  so  ioiu;  toiled  to  reach,  the 
traveller  should  sit  down  and  malce  a  thankniving ;  In  both  eases  setting 
up  a  stone  as  a  memorial."  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 
<  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Oibbs,  p.  85.  col.  2.  p.  407.  col.  2. 

•  W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1. 2. 

•  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  rr.  pp.  54—^. 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Hediterranetn,  pp.  132. 134. 


represented  as  a  woman,  whose  upper  part  was  hung  round 
with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  proline  powers  of  nature^ 
Her  image  is  said  to  have  fiadlen  down  from  Jupiter  ( Aeta 
xix.  35.);  whence  some  expositors  have  conjectured  that  \i 
was  an  aerolite  or  atmospheric  stone.  But  Pliny  describes  the 
image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Caneti  as  from  the  wood 
of  the  vine.6  Tma  notion  of  cert^n  statues  having  descended 
on  earth  from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities, 
and  to  inspire  devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like  this  of  the  Ej^esian  Diana,  are 
said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies.  Tlie  avarice  of  priestg 
forged  these  stones  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind  and  bigoted 
people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were  taught 
to  believe  concerning  their  AndUa  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  ^en  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  vir^ 
tues  and  aiSections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice^  Fidelity^  or  Good 
Faith,  Hope,  Fortune,  Fame,  &c.;  and  the  same  superstition 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island 
Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When  they  saw  a  venomous  serpent 
fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  vengeance — ^more  correctiy  the  goddess  Aonr 
{DikS  or  Vindictive  Justice) — had  not  permiitedtoUvt,  (Acts 
xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod,  ^f 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this'  name.*  Nvy,  fte 
superstition  of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  ^d 

fods  and  goddesses  of  all  countries,  even  those  whic^  they 
new  not  Thus  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  to 
the  unknown  Crod  ,•  which  gave  St.  Paul  occasion  to  deliver 
that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xvii.  23 — 31.9 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  per* 
suasions  concerning  their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only 
of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained 
concerning  their  gods  : —  ^    "*. 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities 
were  local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and 
had  no  power  anywhere  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and 
thus  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attri* 
buted  their  being  plagued  with  lions  to  their  not  knowing 
the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  conformity  wt^  that' 
notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed.  jMllH 
tude  of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  thedlitflBt 
of  Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  (oimi)^ 
considered  Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  Judaea;  and  in  order 
to  escape  from  his  presence,  he  rose  up  to  flee  unto  TankUh^ 
and  went  down  to  Joppa,  (Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings 
XX.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  per* 
suaded  their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  that  they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places ;  and  there- 
fore  they  imagined  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by 
fighting  the  Israelites  in  the  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  oT  the  Israelites  who  were  murmurers  in  the  wilder- 
ness (being  those  among  them  wl^o  were  most  tainted  with 
idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  believed  that 
God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited ;  for  in  tiiit 
manner  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  them  reasoning 
with  themselves, — Can  God  furnish  a  tdble  in  the  wilder^ 
nesa  ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  oui^  and 
the  streams  over/lowed^  but  can  he  give  bread  also  ?  Can  he  pro- 
vide  flesh  far  htspeopk?  (Psal.  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

(2.)  Ail  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East, 
supposed  the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as 
to  overpower  all  mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was^ 
in  a  later  age,  transferred  to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfect 
tions,  as  bemg  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  nuraan  Acui- 
ties. (Psal.  civ.  1 — 3.  Ezek.  i.    1  Tim.  vi.  16.)«o 

(3.)  *'  AnoUier  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens,  was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  dis* 
guised  in  human  form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  con- 

•  Pliny,  NaL  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  40. 

1  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  360.    See  also  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  L 
p.  307.  and  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol.  vii.  pp.  21, 22. 

•  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  254—268. 

•  On  the  subject  of  this  altar,  see  vol  i.  pp.  196, 197. 

*o  Robinson's  Gr.Lcjdc<m  to  the  New  Test  voce  A  jrpe  0-1  Te(.  Bloomfitld't 
Annotalioas  on  the  New  Test.  rol.  viU.  pp.  2B6,  287. 
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versed  witli  them.  According  to  their  theology,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  Agree- 
^]y  to  this  notion,  which  uniyersally  obtained  among  the 
Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaonians,  when  they  saw  a  mi- 
lacle  performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, — The  ^ods  are  come  down  unto 
us  in  the  likeness  of  men!  (Acts  xiv.  11.)  Instantly  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginations, 
into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  were 
inseparable  companions  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  nave  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnabas, 
because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striiing ;  ana  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
wedc,  but  whose  public  talents  and  rhetonc  were  distin- 
goiBhed,  they  persuaded  themselves  could  be  no  other  than 
Mercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  gods."* 

f4.)  Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed 
ana  afflicted,  the  heathens  believe(r  that  the  goas  interfered 
in  their  behalf.  The  tokens  of  their  presence  were  earth- 
quakes^  the  opening  of  doorsy  and  /he  loosing  of  their  bonds,^ 
in  this  manner  God  bore  a  miraculous  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas,  when  im- 
prboned  at  Ph\lippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  termi- 
nated so  happily  for  his  salvation.  ^Acts  xvi.  25 — 29.)^ 

3.  Although  the  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it 
should  seem  also  among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a 
separate  order.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons  were  annually 
selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  preside 
over  the  things  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
iixe  same  maimer  as  the  sediles  did  at  Rome.  Tliese  officers 
leoeived  their  appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonjged,  as  Synarch  (2(/^/5;^jic),  Phceniciarch  (*wrflw*fy*?), 
and  the  like :  of^course,  m  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called 
Asiarchs  (Ao-zat^au).  The  temple  of  Diana  at  £phesus  was 
erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that  at  that 
very  time  they  Were  solemnizing  games^  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dU  majorum 
gmHum  of  ttie  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the 
0BKAT  CK>DDE8S,  by  the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 
fActs  lax.  35.y  This  circumstance  will  account  for  St. 
Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  High  Plates^ 
or  eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen 
deities,  or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing ;  and., 
therefore,  sacrifices  were  offered  either  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
tmcient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,— distinguishing  by 
that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.^  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitu- 
tion, or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
most  retired  spots,  to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this 
Account,  and  also  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation 
to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  Jehovah^  only  and  exclusively  in  the  place  which  he  should 
uppoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.);  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
sacrificing  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
u  grove  of  trees'  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvi.  31.)  The  profli- 
^teManasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  uiese  prohibi- 
tions, when  he  huilt  up  again  the  high  places^  and  feared 
up  oltars/yr  Baal,  and  made  a  grove,  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.)  Thus 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  4, 5.)  reproached  the  Israelites  with  tiie  like  pre- 
irancation,  when  ne  said,  ,Sre  ye  not  children  of  transgression, 
a  seed  of  falsehood^  inflaming  yourselves  luUh  idols  unacr  every 
green  iree„  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of 
ihe  rocks?     And  Jeremiah  (ilL  6,)  reproaches  them  with 

i  Br.  HarwQod's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  %9. 

•  ELiner,  in  his  notes  -on  Acts  xvi.  26.  h&s  shown,  by  a  series  of  most 
«apo«ite  quotations,  that  each  of  these  things  was  aceounted  a  token  of 
itue  divioe  sppearance  in  behalf  of  those  wTvo  suffered  unjostly,  aod  who 
mere  dear  to  the  gcnU. — Observationes  Sacrse,  voL  i.  pp.  441 — 444. 

•  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

•  GrotiufL  nammond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetfrtein,  and  I>oddrid2e  on 
AotB  xix  at  Atscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  303, 301.  Robinson's  Greek 
JUexicon,  voce  Ari»fxns. 

•  See  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacrs,  vol.  L  pp.  460,  461. 
^  Herodotus,  Hb.  i.  c.  131. 

1  In  Sir  Wiiliam  Ouseley's  Travels  in  the  East  (vol  i.  pp.  359—401.)  the 
reader  will  find  a  very  learned  and  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  aacred 
Wee*  of  the  ancients,  which  illustrates  isany  important  passages  of  sacred 
vat 


having  played  the  harlot,  tiiat  is,  worshipped  idols  on  every 
high  mountain,  and  nnder  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only 
mountains,  woods,  and  valleys  appointed  for  the  worship  of 
false  gods ;  almost  every  thing  else,  among  the  Pagans,  nore 
the  marks  of  idolatry.  Herodotus^  says,  that  the  Phceni- 
cians,  who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adorned 
the  heads  and  stems  x>f  their  ships  with  the  images  of  ^eir 
gods:  and  Luke  ([Acts  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  tiiat  tiie 
vessel  which  earned  St.  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had 
the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  tiiat 
the  vessel  in  which  Europa  was  carried  away  nad  the  sign 
of  a  bull,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  say,  that  Jupi- 
ter carried  her  away  under  that  shape.^ 

4.  The  statues  of  tiie  deities  were  carried  in  procession, 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  votaries.  Tliis  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctiy  stated  by  Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the 
insanity  of  idolatrv.  (xlvi.  7.)  In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos 
at  present  carry  their  gods ;  and,  indeed,  so  exact  a  picture 
has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions  of  this 

Seople,  tnat  he  might  be  almost  supposed- to  be  sitting  among 
lem,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.*"  It  was 
also  customary  to  make  shnnes  or  portable  models  of  the 
temples  of  those  deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
worship,  and  to  place  a  small  image  therein,  when  tney  tra- 
velled or  went  to  war,  as  also  for  their  private  devotions  at 
home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  £p)ie- 
sus,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  ofsub- 
stitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  lived 
in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  24 
— 27.  that  tiie  manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source 
of  great  emolument  to  Demetrius,  and  the  artisans  employed 
by  him,  who  might  naturally  expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their 
models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of  worshippers  who  were 
present  at  the  annual  solemnization  of  the  games  in  honour 
of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preachinr 
against  idolatry,  as  the  apostle  had  now  TActs  xix.  8.  10.^ 
been  more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  all  they  widet. 
dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  fews  and 
Greeks ^^  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or  shrine,  made  after 
the  chief  temple  of  that  "  horrid  king,"  as  Milton  emphati- 
cally terms  him.'^ 

"  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those 
numerous  divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on 
this  sacred  solemnity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  were 
harmoniously  interwoven  and  united  with  each  otiier,  for  all 
the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples  adorned  with  chaplets  oi 
flowers, — and  the  victims,  too,  that  were  led  to  the  altar, 
were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Ju- 
piter in  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing 
themselves  honoured  with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from 
the  miracle  which  Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple 
to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  intended  to  show  their  venera- 
tion of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by  celebrating 
a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked  themselves,  and 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate,  in  this  manner.*'  Tlie 
priest,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little 
way**  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and 
chaplets  of  flowers  to  crown  the  apostles,  agreeably  to  the 
pagan  rites, — and  in  tiiis  manner  advanced  towards  tne  door 
of  ihe  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designing  to  sacri- 
fice to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  garlands  at  a  heathen 
sacrifice,  both  the  people  and  the  victims."** 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought 
before  the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  tiie  divine  favour 
and  acceptance  by  prayer,  pour^  wine  upon  its  head  ;  and 
after  the  peiformance  of  this  solemn  act  of  religion,  which 

•  Hist  L  iii.  c.  37.  •  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vd.  L  pp.  326, 327. 

»•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos.  voL  11.  p.  330. 

"  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  301,  2f&.  304. 

t*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215—218-,  for  some  curious  Infor. 
mation  concerning  the  portable  shrines  of  the  ancients. 

i>  Arts  xiv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was  before  (heir  cky, 
brought  oxen  and  garland*  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  saerificB 
unto  the  people. 

t«  Ifpo  Tn;  jreXiM?.  Ibid.  To  nPO  THZ  rtOAEaZ  Ar«M«r<f  lov.  The  teiD> 
pie  of  .fiscnlapins  which  was  before  the  town,  or  a  little  way  out  of  tho 
city.    Polybius,  lib.  i.  p.  17.  edit.  Hanov.  1619.  , 

t»  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ti.  p.  301.  Wetstein  and  Dr.  A  Clarke 

on  Acts  xiv.  U— 15. 
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WHS  termed  a  tihatUm^  the  viclim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  ciicumstance  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  to  he  very  near,  has  a  very  strudng  aliu- 
Bion;  representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  the  nctim,  as  already  performed  upon  nimself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  woidd  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  says  he  (2  Tun.  iv.  6») :  literally,  I  am  already  poured 
out  aa  a  ubatum ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  nana,  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Fea,wfs  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  ujfon  the 
^aaifict  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
ail.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  the  sacrincial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  xnartyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrificed 

After  Uie  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
tenned  tt^etko^vrAy  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertainjnents,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  o£  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  AhtayifjLdt/nt, 
pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judff. 
ix;  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemitcs. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf,  f  Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  piace  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  tlieir  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  grreat  extent;^  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites ana  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .S.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36-— 40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  It  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tlie  sacrifices  whien  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
'2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  Uft  up 
he  hatul  to  tlie  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kbs  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kin^  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fjculen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  briglUness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  fiand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  anonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

>  Parkhnrst's  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Ilarwood,  vol.  iL  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Clnrke  and  MacktWght  on  the  passages  cited. 

*  The  Etqrptiann  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Typkoman,— 
such  as  Ileliopolis,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Bosiris,— where  at  particular  sea- 
sons they  immolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  mav  conclude  that  they  were  foreijipers ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  irom  their  body.  They  were  burnt  aKve  upon  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  far  the  gooA  of  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  tliat,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
pomm&aded  to  take  ashes  of  the  Aimace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
AS  a  tjrpe  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  totearda  the  heaven 
^Exod.  X.  8;  9;),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  porttou  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plsg ae  and  a  curse  to  the  nn- 
frniteful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egif  ptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con- 
ira  t  in  these  workings  4>f  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposioon  to  the 
iiU|>erstition  of  the  limes.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  EgyfM,  p.  116.  On 
<he  prevalence  oi  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  time%  see  voL  i.  p.  5.  and 
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as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tionea  by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  note 
(Eziek.  viii.  17.},  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  wltn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  oi  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  denv  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  bi^  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heavens 
believed  Uiat  the  idols  they  Worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  ot  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  fiaal ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  aay  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  oivided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  mom' 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  0, 
Baal,  hear  us  (\  Kings  xviii.  26.) ;  and,  2.  They  eonttnuea 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  ^e  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

7%€y  leaped  up  and  dawn  at  the  altar,*  tiiat  is,  they  danced 
aroundf  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  vanety  of  bodily 
contortions;  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.*  J^nd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  :  had  not  the  intrepid 

Erophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
e  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  And  udd^  Cry 
aloud  /  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heaven  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  bis  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.' — Ihrhe  is  a  god — the  supreme  Goa;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking-^ 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — lie  meditateth'~~hB 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme— or 
he  is  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey — having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— -or  peradveniure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked. — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  tiiey  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  tiieir  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themmves,  (Deut  xiv.  1 . 

»  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  tite  Fragments,  particularly  Nos.  107. 186.  212;  213. 

*  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

»  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (Who  was 
formexly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  ancf  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
thejnresent  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  accotmt  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  hi  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

«  Jam  dederat  Saiiis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 
Armaque  et  ad  certos  verba canenda  modos. — Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387, 386. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  Gentilium 
Lustrationibus,  cap.  33.  ];)p.413.  et  seq. 

^  The  infuriated  worslmipers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space 
of  two  hours  cried  outf  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiant."  (Acts  Jdx.  91.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illostratian  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  ▼.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  snpptlcating  the 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  oflTered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servius  in  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (voL  i.  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  edition. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  Fur  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "  vain  repetitions*'  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Rictiardson's  Travels  in  the  Mediter> 
ranean,  Ac.  vol  i.  pp.  462—464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  3!M. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 
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f  1.   ACCOUNT  or  TBE  JEWISH  SXCTS  BttNTIONED  IN  THK  NKW 

TESBTAHCNT. 

I.  ne  Phan$eei,^^ll,  The  Sadduceea^F^Vl,  The  Etsenet.T- 
IV.  The  Scribet.—'y.  The  Laroyert^^-^YI,  The  Samaru 
tott«.— Vn.  The  iSr«rod^an«.— Vm.  The  GaUlmatu^^lX. 
The  Zealots — ^X.  The  Sicarii. 

L  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
sect  of  ^e  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  known :  but,  as  Jo8q>hii8i  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as^  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  ^20,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the 
Christian  aera.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  rni)  (phaiuzsh)  to  separate ;  because  Ihey  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  jand  customs  of  the 
world  to  ^e  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  emptSi^Tami  tufno-tc,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect, 
(Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  tnem  formidable  to  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 


idge  of  religion,  they 
▼ourites  of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 
9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  ft)llowing ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
80  fll>s6lutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  map,  though 
fkte  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  ;* 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
aim  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
caused  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  iinon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  tnat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias ;  omers  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)« 

1  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  S  9. 

>  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
lllastrated  by  the  following  anecdote :— When  Alexander  Jannsms  lay  on 
bis  death-bed,  about  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  tera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
in  which  herself  and  sons  woakl  be  left,  the  dyii^i  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  U^emselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  cfis- 

f^sed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
5.  c.  16.  f  1.    BelL  Jud.  fib.  i.  c.  4.  •  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xvli.  c  2.  f  4. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  xiiL  c.  5.  S  9.  Ub.  xvUi.  c.  2.  S  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  &  « 14. 
Acts  V.  3S,  39. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  1.  S  3.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  a  f  14.  lib.  iU.  c.  a  1 5. 
The  author  of  the  Boolt  of  Wisdom  (ch.  vlii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
same  doctrine,  when  he  teBs  us,  that,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  un- 
defiled. 

•  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  069.     Dr.  Harwood's  Iijlrod.  to 


d.  The  Pharisees  confended  that  God  Iras  in  strict  Jiurtioe 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakefs  of  tlie 
terrettrial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  histify  them,  to^Baks 
them  eternally  bappy,  and  that  be  could  not  poeeiblT  damn 
any  oKe  of  them !  The  gfrotmd  of  their  justificaticm  they  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  thmr  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practisinff  the  rite  of  dienmciaion,  and  nom 
the  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  ffreat  number  of  tupere' 
rogatory  ones,  to  wnich  they  attached  greater  merit  tfana  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  £|>islle  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  oi  the  Jews.^ 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  ^lellirBe  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  X3^.  5.),  and 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  aocoidkiflr  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  part  ho&  lax  and 
corrupt  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ^vil,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termmed  to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any- cause.  (Matt 
V.  31.  et  seq,  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  Aera 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery : 
the  school  of  Hfllel,  on  the  contrary,  allowea  a  divorce  tor 
any  cause  (from  Deut  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — ^in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv»  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  Ay  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,8  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  pnilosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  3iat  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  Tace ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist  Dr.  Li^ntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  fVom  Maimonide8.<>  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt  v.  33»),  mamtainmg  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
account^  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq,  xiy.  1.  et  seq,^ 
Those  natorad  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandmente, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  uie  law  (Matt  v» 
19.  XV.  4.  xxin.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt  v.  21,  22.  27—30.)  ;. 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes'^*  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes, 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and' 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmicratioii 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the  alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
BiE^ist  to  be  b^eheaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his 
court ;  but,  on  comparing  Matt.  xvi.  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15.,  it  appears  that' 
Herod  was  a  Saddueee^  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  ratare  state.  Hi» 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  ccmscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  hbertioe  principles. 

1  See  Rom.  i.— xi.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud  lib.  zvii.  c  2.  f  4.    Be  Bell.  Jod 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  i  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.    Pirke  Abotb. 

•  Life  of  himself,  f  76.     Grotius,  C^^lmet,  Brs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt.  v.  30.  et  aeq.  and  Matt.  xix.  3.  et  sea.)  have 
all  given  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  doctrme  of  divorce  fh>m  raobtnlcah 
writers.    See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  UL  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  il.  col. 
782—786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  GkntiTe  6il  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him 
out :  for  it  is  writteiL  '  Thou  ehalt  not  rise  up  aguinoi  the  blood  qf  lAjr 
neighbour.'    But  ttiiais  kot  thy  neighbour.'*    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S0. 

to  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to-  the  inveterate  maiiignity  of  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
second  century.  "  Your  proseWtes,"  says  be  to  Trvpho  the  Jew  (p.  asO-X. 
"not  only  do  not  believe  m  Christ,  but  blaspheme  his  name  with  twqfola 
mors  virulence  than  yourselves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
seal  against  as ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eves,  wish  to  us  reDroach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  ChriAianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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WHS  tenne<l  a  Ubation,  the  viclim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  ciicumstance  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  to  he  very  near,  has  a  very  strudng  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  prSseded 
^e  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  nimself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered^  says  he  (2  Tun.  iv.  6») :  literally,  I  am  already  poured 
out  aa  a  Ubaiion  /  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hana,  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Tea^  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  ujjon  the 
9aaifiet  and  service  of  your  faitn^  ^  joy  and  rejoice  with  vou 
nil.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Phuip- 
pians  as  the  sacrincial  victim,  and  compares  his  hlood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.^ 

After  Uie  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  be^i  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  eidier 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  lATM^cdvTse,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  Uiat  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertain;nents,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind*  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  AKuryi/jMTA^ 
pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
ix;  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemitcs. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  llie  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf,  f  Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  ofTerinff  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  grreat  extent;'  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites ana  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .^.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  thjone  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36— -40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  It  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  whicn  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
the  hand  to  tlieniouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kbs  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kin^s  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
vmlking  m  brightness^  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  Mtih  kissed  my  fiand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  s;y nonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

>  Parkhnrst's  Gr  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Ilarwood,  vol.  iL  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Macknight  on  the  passages  cited. 

*  The  E^piianii  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Tyji^ionian, — 
such  as  Ileliopolis,  Idithja,  Abarei,  and  Busiris, — where  at  paHicular  sea- 
sons  they  immolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  sach  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  uaj  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  aKve  upon  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  far  the  mood  of  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  colIectecT  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  tliat,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
/commanded  to  take  ashes  of  toe  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
AS  a  t^pe  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  toteards  the  heaven 
AExod.  X.  S,  9;),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portiou  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  nn- 
^ruteful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con- 
ira  t  in  these  workings  4>f  Providence,  and  an  apparent  oppo^don  to  the 
«U(>erstition  of  the  limes.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  BgyfM,  p.  116.  On 
•the  prevalence  of  huiTian  sacrifices  in  ancient  time%  see  voL  i.  p.  5.  and 
uoi.e. 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  ndis 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.\  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  i^pears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  ot  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  tneir  idols  were  ihe  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heavens 
believed  Uiat  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  or  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  fiaal;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  aay  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  aivided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  mom-' 
ing  until  noon^  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  0, 
Baal^  hear  us  Ci  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  7%ey  eontvnued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

TTieu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar^*  that  is,  they  danced 
aroundf  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  vanety  of  bodily 
contortions;  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name,— Salii.®  Jind  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  .•  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  »dnd  saia^  Cry 
aloud  !  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  hea&en  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.' — For  he  is  a  god — the  supreme  God;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking-^ 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered m  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he  meditateth'^^e 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme—^ 
lie  w  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase — or  he  is  on 
a  journey — ^having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked, — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  ^ey  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  tlie  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  thenuelves,  io  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  thems3ves,  (Deut  xiv.  1 . 

3  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor 
of  Calmet'8  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interestbig  information. 
See  the  Fcsffments,  particularly  Nos.  107.  185.  211^  213. 

«  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  zviU.  26. 

•  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was 
formexly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Badhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  ancf  invocations  of  the  pagan  Inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
thejpresent  elucidation  of  the  rires  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  hi  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

«  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomioa  ducunt) 
Armaqae  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modes. — Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387, 386. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  ahars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  GentUiuin 
Lustrationibus,  cap.  33.  pp.413,  et  aeq. 

1  The  infuriated  worshitipers  of  Diana  all  teith  one  voice  about  the  apaee 
ofttto  hours  cried  out^  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.**  (Actf  Jdi.  31.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  lUnstration  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  HeantonUmoreumenos  of  Terence,  actv.  scene  i.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  snppHcating  the 
particular  deiljr  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servius  in  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (vol  I  p.  178.  of  Bunnann's  editk)Q. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "vain  repetitions''  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  MedUer> 
ranean,  Ac.  vol  i.  pp.  462—464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  U.  p.  391. 
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5  1«   ACCOUNT  OF  TBK  JffWiSH  SCCt^  BfCNTIONED  IN  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT* 

I.  The  PharUeet, — ^11.  The  Sadduceea. — ^m.  The  Etaenea.r- 
IV.  The  5miM.— V.  The  Larayert^^Yl,  The  Samari- 
tott«.^VII.  The  iSTerodSfan*.— Vm.  'IVte  GaUlmam^^.^SX. 
The  Zealots. — ^X.  The  SicarU. 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  nmneroiis  and  powerful 
sect  of  the  Jews.  The  pfecise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  known:  but,  as  Josephns^  mentions  the  Pharisees^ 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as-di^inct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  ori^n  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  ^20,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before -the 
Christian  sera.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  rni)  (phoiuzsh)  to  separate ;  because  tiiey  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  jand  customs  of  the 
world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  tnanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  Axpt/itrn-itfni  tu^vK,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect, 
fActs  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sancti^  of  life  early 
rendered  tnem  formidable  to  uie  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
Jtireotion  they  pleased  to  public  affairs.'  They  boasted  that, 
firom  &eir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
vourites of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
ttiey  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 

9.  n.) 

Amdng  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

!•  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
80  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  map,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.**  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Joscphus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  ;* 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
aiS  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  ana  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  tlie  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  tne  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  horn  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
CfAised  the  Soverei^  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  that  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those -of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias ;  ouers  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)« 

>  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  $  9. 

a  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
fUustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : — When  Alexander  Janncpus  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  about  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anjdety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
in  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
•Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  avaiting  themselves  of 
Che  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis- 

r>sed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  ziii.  c.  15. 
5.  c.  16.  %  1.   BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  •  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  2.  f  4. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  xUt  c.  5.  S  9.  Ub.  xrui.  c.  2.  S  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ik  c.  &  « 14. 
Acts  V.  38,39. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  f  3.  De  Ben.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  a  «  14.  Ub.  iil.  c  a  1 5. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
same  doctrine,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  being  goody  he  came  into  a  body  un- 
defiled. 

•  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  0G8,  569.     Dr.  Harwood's  Iqlrod-  to 


d.  The  Pharisees  confended  that  God  Iras  in  strict  justice 
hound  to  bless  the  Jews^  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  tlie 
terre^ritU  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  histiiy  thmn,  to  jDoaks 
them  eternally  bappy,  and  that  be  could  not  possibly  damn 
any  ose  of  them !  The  gfrotmd  of  thdr  justifieation  tney  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  thdr  knowledge  of 
Grod,  from  their  practisinff  the  rite  of  dienmcfision,  and  nom 
the  sacrifices  they  offered  And  as  they  conceived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  neat  nnmber  of  9upere' 
rogatory  ones,  to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  thna  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Panl 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  £|>istikB  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneons  SHppositions  of  the  Jews  J 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  ^le  lines  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xitH.  5.),  and 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  aocordinff  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  part  hofk  lax  and 
corrupt  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  6vil,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  ony- cause.  (Matt. 
V.  31.  et  seq,  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  tiiere 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery : 
the  school  of  HOlel,  on  the  contrary,  allowea  a  divorce  tor 
any  cause  (from  Deut  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — ^in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv»  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  combrmity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  pnilosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  mat  is,  of  tne  whole  Jewish  Tace ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  wiUi  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Li^ntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  from  Maimonides.'  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  ngorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  tnat  they 
accounted  it  unlawfid  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq.  xiv.  1.  et  seq.y 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt.  v» 
19.  XV.  4.  xxin.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and' 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  triiles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  ▼.  21,  22.  27—30.) ;. 
they  compasscKl  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes^o  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes, 
through  the  mfluence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and* 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmirratioii 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  aseriiies  the  alarm  or  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  bjebeaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his 
court :  but,  on  comparing  Matt.  xvi.  6.  with  Marie  viii.  15.,  it  appears  that' 
Heroa  was  a  Saddtvcee,  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  rature  state.  His. 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 

1  See  Rom.  i.— xi.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  2.  S  4.    Be  BeU.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  $  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  com  Tryphon.   Pirke  Aboth. 

•  Life  of  himself,  f  76.     GroUus,  Calmet,  Drs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt  v.  30.  et  aeq.  and  Sfett.  xix.  3.  et  eea.)  have 
all  ^ven  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  from  raDDlnicab 
writers.    See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  tii.  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  coL 
782—786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Gkntile  &I1  into  the  sea,  let  him  hj  no  means  lift  him 
out :  for  it  is  written, '  Hum  shdU  not  rise  up  againn  the  blood  qf  thy 
neighbour.*    But  thi»is  not  thy  neighbour."    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S2. 

10  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to-  the  inveterate  maJignity  of  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  the< 
second  century.  "  Your  proseWtes,"  says  he  to  Trvpho  the  Jew  (p.  3£M).)f 
"not  only  do  not  believe  m  Chnstjbut  blaspheme  his  name  with  tvoofola 
more  viruienee  than  youreelvea.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
seal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eves,  wish  to  os  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland't  Paganism  and  Chrittianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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WHS  termed  a  titmtUm^  the  viclim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  ciicnmstance  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  thne 
of  his  martyrdom  to  he  very  near,  has  a  very  strudng  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  nimself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devotea  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  would  spc^edily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  says  he  (2  Tim.  iv.  6») :  literally,  lamaiready  poured 
out  aa  a  ubation ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  A 
fiimilar  expressiye  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
^P€a,  Bays  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  ujwn  the 
9aaifiee  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Phiup- 
pians  as  the  sacrincial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice. ^ 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  uSetho^vrA,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  Uiat  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertainjnents,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  eoaryn/juvrA, 
pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols,  f  Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Jud?. 
ix.*  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
somd  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf,  f  Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  grreat  extent;^  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites ana  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .3.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36—40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  It  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  which  they  offerSi  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
tfie  hatui  to  tlienumih  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kin^  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
vmlking  tn  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  E^ynonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

<  Parkhiirst's  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Harwood,  vol.  it  pp.  219^  220.  Drs. 
CHarke  and  Macknjght  oo  the  passages  cited. 

A  The  E^^ptians  had  several  ciUea,  which  were  termed  TyphotUan^ — 
auch  as  Heliopolis,  Iditbya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris, — where  at  particalar  sea- 
sons they  Uoiuolated  men.  The  objecta  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  snch  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  mar  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  ii  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  aBve  upon  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  far  the  good  oi  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  Uiat,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  bles«tng  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
/commanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  Aimace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
AS  a  tjrpe  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cmefty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  totcarda  the  heaven 
^Exod.  X.  S,  9-.),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portiou  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  un* 
imiteAiI,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Eg^^pUans.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con* 
im  I  in  these  workings  4>f  ProvMience,  and  an  apparent  oppotidon  to  the 
«U|»erstition  of  the  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  EgyfM,  p.  116.  On 
•the  prevalence  o(  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  time%  see  voL  i.  p.  5.  ami 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tioned by  Ezeldel,  called  ^e  putting  the  branch  to  the  note 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.},  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  wltn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
Worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  or  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  denv  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  tneir  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  Uiat  the  idols  they  worshipped  Were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  otthe  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  fiaal ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  emplojed  the  whole  aay  in  their  aesperate 
rites.  The  time  is  oivided  into  two  periods,  1,  From  mom" 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  0, 
Baal,  hear  us  (\  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  They  eonttnued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  ^e  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

Theu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
aroundf  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  ^sticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  vanety  of  bodily 
contortions;  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In 
like  manner  the  nriests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  arouna  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.*  •^nd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  :  had  not  the  intrepid 

Erophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  tiiie  divine  protection, 
e  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  *9.nd  said,  Cry 
aloud  !  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heaven  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.' — Eofrhe  is  a  god — the  supreme  Goa;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking— - 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles,— Ae  meditateth'--he 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme— or 
he  is  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey — having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— -or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked, — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  Aey  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.8  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themauves,  (Deut.  xiv.  1 . 

»  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathefis,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fcagments,  particularly  Nos.  107. 185.  212;  213. 

*  This  IS  the  marginal  rendefine,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviU.  26. 

»  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  rviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
the  present  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  hi  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

«  Jam  dederat  Sallis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 
Armaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.— Ovio.  Fast.  iii.  387, 386. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  hifbrmation  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veteriun  Gentiliuin 
LustraUonibus,  cap.  33.  i>p.413.  et  seq. 

^  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  all  ttith  one  voice  about  the  apace 
oftvco  houre  cried  out^  **  Great  ia  Diana  of  the  Ephesiana."  (ActI  Jdjt.  31.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  lUostratian  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  ▼.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  supplicating  the 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servius  in  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (vol  U  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  edition. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  Fur  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "vain  repetitions"  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  MedUer> 
ranean,  Stc.  vol  i.  pp.  462—464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il  p.  2HH. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 
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5  1.   ACCOV^  OF  TBE  JtfWiSH  SZCTB  MCNTIONKD  IN  THS  NEW 

TK8TAHCNT. 

I.  T^e  PAan>eet.— n.  The  Sadducees^ — ^IIL  The  EtseneM.-r- 
IV.    The  5m*«.— V.   7%«  Xawyw-t— VI.    TAe   Samaria 

The  Zealott — X.  The  SicaHu 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
sect  of  ^e  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  known :  but,  as  Josephvsi  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as^  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  ^b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  ori^n  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  ^20,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before -the 
Christian  aera.  Tliey  derived  their  name  firom  the  Hebrew 
verb  rnfi  (pnaiuzsH)  to  separate ;  because  tibey  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  appaxeljand  customs  of  the 
world  to  tiiie  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  tnanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  ids  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  (uifi0»rttni  etijwo-ic,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect. 
f  Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  tnem  formidable  to  tne  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
p^qple,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
oiieotion  they  pfeasea  to  public  affairs.^  They  boasted  that, 
jBfom  tibeir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
Tourites  of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
tiiey  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 

9.  n.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
80  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  map,  though 
fat©  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  ofangels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiu.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  P3rthagorean  metempsychosis  ;* 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
aim  diversified  throuffh  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  ancT  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  tne  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
cr/jsed  tlie  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  that  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those -of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministi^,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias ;  omers  of  Jeremiah  ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)8 

<  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  S  9. 

>  The  hieh  reputation  and  inflaence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
illnstrated  By  the  following  anecdote :— When  Alexander  Jannnus  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  aboQt  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  lera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anjciety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
In  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis- 

rased  of  every  thing  as  tney  pleased.     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
6.  c.  16.  1 1.   BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  »  Ant  Jud.  libw  xvii.  c  2.  $4. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  xUL  c.  6.  $9.  lib. xvui.  c.  2.  S3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  &  « 14. 
Acts  y.  3S,  39. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  i.  f  3.    De  BeD.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  a  1 14.  lib.  iii.  c  a  »  5. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 

same  doctrine,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  being  goody  he  came  into  a  bodjf  un- 

defiled. 

•  Dr.  Lightfooi's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  569.     Dr.  Harwood^s  Iijlrod.  to 


9.  The  Pharisees  contended  that  God  tras  in  strict  ju^oe 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  Uiem  all  partakers  of  tiie 
terrestrial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  thein,  to  jnaUm 
them  eternally  i^^^PPTf  smd  that  be  could  not  possibly  damn 
any  oko  of  them !  llie  ground  of  their  justification  mey  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  finxm  thair  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practisinff  the  rite  of  dieumcision,  and  mm 
the  sacrifices  they  oifere£  And  as  they  conoeiyed  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  ereat  number  of  Mpere- 
rogatory  ones,  to  wnich  they  attaidiea  greater  merit  thsn  to 
the  observance  of  die  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  hia£]>i8d6  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  sapposiUoBS  of  the  Jews.' 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  tiie  Ifaiee  prinoipal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxti*  5.),  and 
afiected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  aoeoidiiw  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  pert  bol£  lax  and 
corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ^vH,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt. 
V.  31.  et  seq.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  there 
were  two  celebrated  philosophic^  and  divinity  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery : 
the  school  of  Hulel,  on  the  contrary,  alloweu  a  divorce  tor 
any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — ^in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv»  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  philosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  thenr 
friends,  Siat  is,  of  the  Avhole  JevdshTace ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  witii  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Li?ntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  fVom  Maimonides.<>  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  mamtainmg  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  Irps,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbathrday,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq,  xiv.  1.  et  seq,y 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  me  law  (Matt  v» 
19.  XV.  4.  xxiii.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  triiies  of  no  moment  (MatL  y.  21,  22.  27-— 30.)  ;. 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes*©  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes, 
through  the  rnfiuence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and* 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the  alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  b;eheaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  bis 
court  I  but,  on  comparing  Matt  xvi.  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15..  it  appears  that- 
Herod  was  a  Saddttcee.  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  nitare  state.  His- 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attiibutedtothe  force  of  conscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 

f  See  Rom.  i.— -xi.    ^sephus.  Ant  Jud  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  {4.    IXb  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  i  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cnm  Tryphon.    Pirke  Aboth. 

•  Life  of  himself,  i  76.     Grotius,  Calmet,  Brs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  CUurke  (on  Matt  v.  90.  et  oe^.  and  Matt  xix.  3.  et  seo.j  have 
aU  ^ven  iUustratioDS  of  the  Jewish  doctrme  of  divorce  fiY>m  raoDinicaF 
writers,    flee  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  ill  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  coL 
782-786.) 


out :  for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  rise  up  arainai  the  blood  if  thjr 
neighbour.*    But  thi»is  not  thy  neighbour.'*    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 


•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Oentire  &tt  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him 

—  Ii  the  bl     -    '  ' 

»I.  ii.  p. 

lo" Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to-  the  Inveterate  ma^Ugnity  of  the  prose-^ 
lytes  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
second  century.  "  Your  proselytes."  says  be  to  Trvpho  the  Jew  (p.  360. >f 
"not  only  do  not  believe  m  Chnstjput  blaspheme  his  name  with  ttoqfola 
more  virulence  than  yourselves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
zeal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtun  merit  in  your  eves,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death. "  See  further  Dr-  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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wiks  termed  a  littalicn^  the  victim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  circmnstance  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  to  he  very  near,  has  a  very  strudng  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  prS^eded 
the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  nimself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  woidd  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  he 
offered^  says  he  (2  Tun.  iv.  6») :  literally,  I  am  already  poured 
out  08  a  ubaiion  /  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Tea,  Bays  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  J  he  poured  out  ujnm  the 
fuerifiet  and  service  of  your  faitH,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
alL  In  ^s  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philip- 
plans  as  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  hlood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice. i 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  ttr»xc3vT«,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  ^at  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertain/nents,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Grentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  dtxM>«^dca-it, 
polludon  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viij.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
ix;  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemitcs. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf,  f  Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
fcefore  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;^  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .3.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36-— 40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  it  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  whicn  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
the  hatul  to  tlienwuth  and  kiss  it,  and  tlien,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  hrigldness^  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  fiand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  anonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

<  Parkbnrst^s  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Ilarwood,  vol.  it  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Qnrke  and  MacknJght  on  the  passages  cited. 

*  The  Etf^piianii  had  several  ciUes,  which  were  teimed  Typhonian^ — 
such  as  Ilehopolis,  Iditbya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris, — wb6re  at  paHicular  sea- 
sons they  Uniuolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  mar  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  It  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  |ood  of  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  coUectea  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air,— most  lilcely  with  this  view,  tliat,  whpre  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  AAron  were 
/commanded  to  take  ashes  of  Vae  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
AS  a  tjrpe  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  totcarda  the  heaven 
^Exod.  X.  6,  9;),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  un* 
grateful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con* 
ira  t  in  these  workings  jof  ProvMience,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the 
«U|»er8titiou  of  the  limes.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egy^  p.  116.  On 
<Ue  prevalence  of  hunian  sacrifices  in  ancient  time%  see  voL  i.  p.  5.  anii 
uu;e. 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men' 
tionea  by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  note 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,^  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  ol  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  tneir  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  ^em;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  they  Worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  ot  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  emplojed  the  whole  daj  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  mom' 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  bis  own  element),  vociferating,  O, 
Baal^  hear  us  (I  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  Thei/  continued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  lime 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jem- 
salem),  performing  their  frantic  rites. 

TTieu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
aroundf  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
contortions;  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  froni  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.«  »^nd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  :  had  not  the  intrepid 

Erophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
e  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  Jind  saia,  Cry 
aloud  !  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heaAen  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.^ — Ear  he  is  a  god — ^the  supreme  God;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking-^ 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered m  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — lie  meditaieth^^e 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme— or 
he  is  pursuing — taking  las  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey — ^having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked. — ^Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  Aey  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  (heir  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themaaves,  (Deut.  xiv.  1. 

«  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathefis,  the  editor 
of  Calinet'8  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fragments,  particularly  Nos.  107.  185.  212, 213. 

«  This  is  the  marguial  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  zriiL  26. 

•  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Badhoo)  Dr.  A.  ClaHce  has 
described  the  manner  ancf  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
thepresent  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  In  Iiis  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

«  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 
Axmaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.— Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387, 386. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  Gentiliuin 
LustraUonibus,  cap.  33.  i)p.413.  et  aeq. 

V  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  Ihetpaee 
oftvo  hours  cried  out^  **  Great  i»  Diana  of  the  Ephenans."  (Actt  Jdjc.  31.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illostratian  of  Uiese  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  ▼.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  mfier  snppUcating  the 
particular  deity^to  whom  they  oflTered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  soda 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servlus  in  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (vol.  i.  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  edition. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "vain  repetitions*'  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  Sec.  vol  i.  pp.  4C2— 464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il.  p.  334. 
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5  1.   ACCOUNT  OF  TBE  JtfWiSH  SMCTS  MCMTIONKD  IN  THS  NEW 

TESTABICNT* 

I.  The  Phari9ee9,-M.  The  Sadducee8.^^JJL  The  Et8ene9,-r 
IV.  The  Scribet. — ^V.  The  Lawyert^ — VL  The  Samari- 
tauM.—yn,  The  iferodSfanf.— Vm.  The  GaUlmam.^lX. 
The  Zealote. — ^X.  The  Sicarii. 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numeTons  and  powerful 
sect  of  ^e  Jews.  The  piecise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  Imown :  but,  as  Josephvsi  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as^  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  haye 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3830,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before -the 
Christian  aera.  TTiey  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  rn6  (pHanasH)  to  separate ;  because  Ihey  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  appaxeljand  customs  of  the 
world  to  ^e  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  Ax^0»r(tfn  aufvif,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect. 
(Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  mem  formidable  to  uie  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
lUreOtion  they  pleased  to  public  affairs.^  They  boasted  that, 
fifom  tibeir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
Tourites  of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
tiiey  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate thefoUowing ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
so  absdhifely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  map,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  Thev  also  believed 
in  the  existence  ofangels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiu.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  P3rthagorean  metempsychosis  ;* 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
aiS  diversified  throuffh  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  ancl  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  tlie  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  tne  transmigration  of  souls  ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
cr/jsed  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  tnat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those -of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Ellas ;  omers  of  Jeremiah  ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)s 

<  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  S  9. 

>  The  high  reputation  and  inflaence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
iUastrated  by  the  following  anecdote :— When  Alexander  Jannspus  lay  on 
bis  death-bed,  aboQt  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  lera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
In  which  herself  and  aons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis- 

rised  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
B.  c.  16.  i  1.   BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  »  Ant  Jud.  Ubw  xvii.  c  2.  «4. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xiil  c.  6.  $  9.  lib.  xvui.  c.  2.  $  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  &  S 14. 
Aets  V.  3S,  39. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  f  3.  De  BeD.  Jud.  Hb.  ii.  c  a  1 14.  lib.  iU.  c  a  »  5. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
same  doctrine,  when  he  teOs  us,  that,  being  goodf  he  eameinto  a  body  un- 
defiled, 

•  Dr.  Lighlfool's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  069.     Dr.  Harwood's  Iijirod-  to 


9.  The  Pharisees  confended  that  God  tras  in  strict  ja^<$e 
bound  to  bless  the  Jew8«  and  make  Uiem  all  partakers  of  the 
terrestrial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  instify  them,  to  jsaSm 
them  eternally  happy,  and  that  he  oomd  not  poeMbly  damn 
any  ose  of  them !  llie  ground  of  their  justification  they  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  finxm  iSbjax  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  dicmncision,  and  nom 
the  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as  they  conoeived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  wpere^ 
rogatory  ones,  to  wnich  they  attadiea  greater  merit  thsR  to 
the  observance  of  die  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  £|>isd6  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  sappoaitioiis  of  the  Jews.' 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  HislfarBe  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xz¥i.  5.),  and 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  aoeoidkw  to  ikeir 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  pert  foolS  lax  and 
corrupt.  Tlius,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ^vH,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any- cause.  (Matt. 
Y,3l,et  seq»  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  theia 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schoolsamong 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery  : 
the  school  of  Hulel,  on  the  contrary,  allowea  a  divorce  tor 
any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — ^in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv.  26.),  **  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine»  Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literadly,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  fiaivour 
their  own  philosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  thenr 
friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  Tace ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Li?ntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  fVom  maimonides.'  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  GocT  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt  v.  33.),  maintainmg  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq,  xiv.  1.  et  seq,^ 
Those  naturad  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  me  law  (Matt  v» 
19.  XV.  4.  xxin.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and' 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  triiles  of  no  moment  (Matt  y.  21,  22.  27—30.) ;. 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes*®  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  Ae  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes, 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  aseriijes  the  alarm  or  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
B^Kist  to  be  b;ebeaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his 
court :  but,  on  comparing  Matt  xvi.  6.  with  Marie  viii.  15.,  it  appears  that' 
Herod  was  a  Stiddueee.  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  ftiture  state.  His- 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  aUiibutedtothe  force  of  conscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 

1  See  Rom.  i.— xi.    ^sephus.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  {4.    IXb  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  1 4.    Justin.  Dialog.  cumTryphon.   Pirlce  Aboth. 

•  Life  of  himself,  §  76.     Grotius,  CaUnet,  Brs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt  v.  90.  et  weq.  and  Matt  xix.  3.  el  aeo.j  have 
aU  ^ven  iUustratioBS  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  fiY>m  Faobinica^ 
writers.    See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  lit  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  U.  col. 
782—786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Oentife  &tt  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  iw  means  lift  him 
out :  for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  rise  up  aettitut  the  blood  qf  thy^ 
neighbour.*    But  ttiiais  kot  thy  neighbour.'*    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

10  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to-  the  Inveterate  malignity  of  the  prose-^ 
lytes  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
second  century.  "  Your  proselytes."  says  be  to  Trvpho  the  Jew  (p.  380.)f 
"not  only  do  not  believe  in  Chnstjjbut  blaspheme  his  name  with  tvoofola 
more  virulence  than  yourselves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
zeal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eves,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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wiks  termed  a  Vbaticn^  the  viclim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul,  knowinff  the  timie 
of  his  martyrdom  to  he  very  near,  has  a  very  strudng  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  nimself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devotea  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  would  speedily  follow.  I  am  now  ready  to  he 
offertdLf  says  he  (2  Tun.  iv.  6») :  literally,  I  am  already  poured 
out  08  a  ubation  /  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
2^  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if^he  poured  out  ujnm  the 
9aertflee  and  service  of  your  faith^  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  vou 
all,  In^s  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  the  sacrincial  victim,  and  compares  his  hlood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  inartyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice. i 

After  die  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  tiSt^o^vTA,  or  meats  ofiered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertain;nents,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  tiiis  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  oLxtryti/uutn-A, 
polludon  of  idols,  tHat  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viij.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Juda. 
ix.'  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
somg  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf.  TExod.  xx:xii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  tlieir  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;^  and  among  tiie  Ammon- 
ites ana  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .3.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36-— 40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  It  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  whicn  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
the  hand  to  t/ie  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kin^s  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantiy  says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  luUh  kissed  my  tiand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

<  Parkhurst'8  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Ilarwood,  vol.  iL  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Mackojght  on  the  passages  cited. 

«  The  Egyptians  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Typhonian, — 
such  as  Ileliopolis,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris, — whfere  at  paHicular  sea- 
sons they  immolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hwr  and  a  particular  complexion,  sach  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  mar  conclude  that  they  were  fore^ers ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upoa  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air,— most  likely  with  this  view,  tliat,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  AAron  were 
/commanded  to  take  ashes  of  toe  ftimace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
MM  a  t^pe  of  the  slavery  of  the  braelttes,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  In  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  totearda  the  heaven 
iUxod.  X.  8k  9;),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  un- 
grateful, cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con- 
ira  t  in  tlicse  workings  4>f  Providence,  and  an  apparent  oppcHduon  to  the 
«ut>er8fitinti  of  the  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egy|M,  p.  116.  On 
•(he  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  time%  see  voL  i.  p.  5.  anii 
Uu:e. 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tionea  by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  nose 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
Worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  oi  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  denv  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  tneir  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  they  Worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  indejpendent  Being.' 

In  the  account  ot  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  daj  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  periods,  1.  Prom  mom" 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  O, 
Baal^  hear  us  (\  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  Thtif  continued 
from  noon  until  the  tim^  of  offering  evening  sacrijtee  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

TTieu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
around  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  vanety  of  bodily 
contortions;  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.*  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.*  >^nd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  :  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  And  saia^  Cry 
aloud .'  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heaflien  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  KJ^^Rnrhe  is  a  g^ex/-— the  supreme  God;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking — 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered m  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles,—^  meditaieth — he 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme— or 
he  w  pursuing — ^taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey — ^having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  makinjr 
some  excursions — or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked, — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti* 
cular  business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  tliemadves.  (Deut  xiv.  1. 

s  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathehs,  the  editor 
of  Calinet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fcaffments,  particularly  Nos.  107.  186.  212, 213. 

*  This  is  the  margmal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

•  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was 
formerlj  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Badhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
idand  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
thejpresent  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Ur.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

*  Jaia  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 

Armaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.— Ovio.  Fast  iii.  387, 38S. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  Gentllium 
LustraUonibus,  cap.  33.  i)p.413.  et  aeq. 

f  The  infuriated  worshmpers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  ihetpaee 
^tvo  hours  cried  outy  •*  Great  ia  Diana  of  the  Ephesiana.*'  (Acts  xix.  34.) 
Not  to  muliiplv  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  lUtistratian  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  ▼■  scene  i.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  snpplicating  the 
particular  deitjr  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  goda 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servius  in  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (voL  U  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  editkm. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "  vain  repetitions*'  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Mediter' 
ranean,  Sec.  vol  i.  pp.  4€2— 464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Ii.  p.  331. 
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Lev.  xix.  28.)  For  the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  but  also  in  testimony  ot  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their 
arms  on  the  death  of  their  kin^  ;>  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  similar  custom  obtained  among  some  one  of  the 
ndffhbouring  nations.  The  modem  Persians  to  this  day  cut 
and  lacerate  themselves,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a 
martyr  for  the  Moslem  faith.^ 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities 
in  various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  nothing  was  more  fre- 
auent  man  prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which 
toe  ancient  writers  abound.  According  to  Justin,'  the  Cy- 
prian women  gained  that  portion  which  their  husbands  re- 
ceived with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous  public  prostitu- 
tion. And  the  Phcenicians,  as  we  are  infornlea  by  Augustine, 
made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  tne  same  dis- 
gos^g  means.^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohi- 
biting the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.) — Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war ; 
others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in  commemoration 
of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them.^ 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the 
carrying  of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 
To  this  day,  all  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  fore- 
heads, or  elsewhere,  what  are  called  the  sectarian  marks, 
which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a  civil,  but  also  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  from  each  other.*  Most  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms,  breasts, 
&c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed,  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  inaiks 
maae  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  different  idols, — 
and  to  this  the  inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  17. 
xi?.  9.  11.  XV.  2.  xvi.  2.  xix.  20.  xx.  4.),  where  false  wor- 
shippers are  represented  as  receiving  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  forehead,  tne  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites 
rounding  the  corners  of  their  headsy  and  marring  the  comers  of 
their  beards^  evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have 
existed  among  the  Egyptians,  daring  their  residence  among 
that  people ;  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  what 
jthose  customs  were.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
ishave  OT  cut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  (they 
:Bay)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  Macians,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the 
lop  of  the  head ;'  in  this  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair 
to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some 
idol,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients ; 
and  for  purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  particularly  about  tne  time  of  the  giving  of  this  law,  as 
this  18  supposed  to  have  been  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We 
iearn  from  Homer,  that  it  was  customary  for  parents  to  dedi- 
45ate  the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god  ;  which,  when  they 
CTime  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  the  deity. 
Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off  his  golden  locks, 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river  god  Sperchius, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flood.s  From  Virgil's  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido,^  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  sods.  If  the  hair  was  rounded,  and 
.dedicated  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account 
for  the  prohibition  in  this  verse.^o 

A  religion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  pagaism  could  not 
iiave  subsisted  so  long,  had  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was 
managed  contrived  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  miQtitudes 

>■  Hero<)btu8,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

•  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anni- 
versary. '^  It  is,"  he  says,  "  necessary  to  liave  witnessed  the  scenes  that 
are  exhibited  in  their  cities,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  which 
possesses  thein  at  this  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them, 
fiS  they  vociferated  Ya  Hossein  f  walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood,  by 
the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had  given  to  themselves,  either  as  acts  of 
love,  anaui^h,  or  mortification.  Such  must  have  been  Ihe  cuttings  of  which 
we  read  in  Holy  Writ."    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 

•  Hist  lib.  xviii.  e.  5. 

•  Calmet  on  Lev.  xix.  29.  Michaelis's  Ck)mmentarie8,  vol.  iv.  pp.  183-^ 
18S. 

•  See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  441— i48.  8vo.  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  voL 
I  pp.  341,342. 

•  See  Forbes*s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iil.  p.  15. 
V  Ilerod.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  175. 

•  liiad.  xxiii.  142,  dec.  •  ^n'eid.  iv.  698. 
»•  Calmet,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xix.  27. 


by  pretending  that  certain  divinities  uttered  oracles.  The 
researches  of  enlightened  travellers  have  laid  open  the  con- 
trivances by  whicn  these  frauds  were  maimged,  at  least  in 
Greece."  Various  were  the  means  by  whicn  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  charmed 
serpents,— extracted  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered  ihem 
harmless ;— a  pi;actice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an 
established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Divi- 
ners into  futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  firom 
consulting  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 11.),  viz.  1.  Those  who  used 
divinaiion, — that  is,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity 
by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c. ; — 2.  Observers  of  times^  those 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  present  occur- 
rences, and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  firom 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &c. ; 
— 3.  Enchanters,  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those 
who  drew  angaries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
observing  the  flights  of  birds,  &c. ; — 4.  Witches,  tiiose  who 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  to  their 
aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes,  &c. ; — 5.  Charmers^ 
those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes  of  divination ;— 6.  Con- 
suiters  with  familiar  *ptn7s,-^Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  ot  one  spirit  to  get  oracular 
answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order ; — and,  7.  Wizards 
or  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  tiie 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  viz.  by  the  cup, — ^by  arrows, — ^by  inspecting 
the  livers  of  slaughtered  animals, — and  by  the  stafl^. 

1.  Divination  by  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient :  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Joseph , 
(Gen.  xliv.  5,),-^  and  it  has  from  tmie  immemorial  been  pre- ' 
valent  among  the  Asiatics,  who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages)  that  there  was  a  cup 
which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  diflTerent 
potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  then  doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the 
Cup  ofJemSheea,  from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that 
name,  whom  late  historians  and  poets  have  confounded  with 
Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  Tliis  cup 
filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say,  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  foundations  of'^  Persepoiis.  To  this  cup 
the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intel- 
ligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  ascribe 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  they 
understood  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have 
information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt, 
in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his  com« 
pany  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting  great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  tnat  he 
knew  what  sort  of  people  tbey  were,  that  he  had  consulted  Ins 
Clip,  and  had  found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom\)ne 
of^  their  prophets  had  said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  passing  every  vrhere,  examine  the  state  of  the 
country,  ana  afterwards  oring  over  a  great  number  of  other 
Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  all.*'  It  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked 
of  divining  by  his  cup,^* 

Julius  Serenus  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  ihe 
cup  among  the  Abyssinians,  Ohaldees,  and  Egyptians,  was 
to  fill  it  first  with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  together  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon 
were  engraven  certain  characters :  and  after  that  the  persons 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  or  incan- 
tation, and  so  calling  upon  the  devil,  received  their  answers 
several  ways;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds,  sometimes 
by  the  characters,  which  were  in  the  9up,  arising  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  fomung  the 
answer ;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  per- 
sons themselves  about  whom  the  oracle  was    consulted. 

11  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  vi.  pp.  479, 480. ;  also  vol  Ui.  p.  298. 

i«  We  bave  no  reason,  to  infer  that  Joseph  practised  divinatioii  by  the 
cm> ;  althouffb,  according  to  the  superstition  of  those  times,  soperoatiuni} 
influence  m^^ht  be  attributed  to  Ai«  cup.  And  fM  the  whole  transaction 
related  in  Gen.  xliv.  was  merely  intended  to  deceive  his  brethren  for  a 
short  time,  he  might  as  well  affect  divination  by  his  cup  as  affect  to  beUeve 
that  they  had  stolen  it. 

«•  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  m  Hanncr,  Vbl  li.  p.  475. 
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Comelins  Agnppa^  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  manner  of 
some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup  containinfir  water, 
whieh  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so  rorm  an- 
swers, according  to  the  questions  proposed.^ 

S.  JOwinatian  hy  arrow*  was  an  ancient  method  of  presag- 
ing future  events.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebu- 
diadnezzar,  when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king 
c^  the  Ammonites,  and  coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  bi  a  quiver,  that  he  might  thence  divine 
in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march;  and  mat  he  consulted 
teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  says  that  **  Uie  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was 
thus :— they  wrote  on  several  arrows  &e  names  of  the  cities 
against  which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting 
them  promiscuously  all  toother  into  a  auiver,  they  caused 
tiiem  to  be  drawn  out  in  tiie  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city, 
whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  ihe  first 
they  assaulted."'  This  method  of  divination  was  practised 
by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed,^ 
and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
nations.^ 

3.  Divination  hy  inspecting  the  Uver  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals was  another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom 
It  was  termed  'H^rftroo-xo^riot,  or  looking  into  ihe  Uver.  This 
word  subsequently  became  a  general  term  for  divination  by 
inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrifices,  because  the  liver  was 
the  first  and  principal  part-  observed  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
xxi.  21.6 

4.  Babdomancy^  or  divination  by  the  staff,  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
performed :  The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by 
spans,  or  by  the  length  of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured, 
•*  1  will  go,  or,  1  wnl  not  ffo ;  rwill  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I 
will  not  do  it ;"  and  as  the  last  span  fell  out  so  he  determined. 
Cyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by  erecting  two 
sticks,  afler  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charm,  and 
then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.^ 

'  In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with 
many  persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorce- 
rers,* This  class  of^persons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divi- 
nations, and  boasted  of  a  power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep 

<  De  oceult  PhUos.  L  i.  cap.  57. 

«  Dr.  ▲.  Clarke  on  Gen.  zliv.  5.  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  voL  i. 
p.  54. 

>  On  this  subject  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  sup- 
plementary to  Cahnet  No.  179. 

«  Koran,  ch.  ▼.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  94.  4to.  edit)  In  his  preliminary 
discourse,  Mr.  Sftle  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
for  diis  purpose,  were  destitute  of  heads  oi  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the 
temple  of  some  idol^  in  whose  presence  the  v  were  consulted.  Seven  such 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  out  generally  in  divination  tliey 
made  use^  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written.  My  Lord  hath  com- 
manded me, — on  another,  My  Loan  hath  forbidden  me, — and  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  cfrawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  in  question  ;  if  the  second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed-them  and  drew 
over  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was 
undertucen— as  when  a  man  was  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey, 
or  the  like.  (Sale's  PreL  Disc.  pp.  126,  127.) 

•  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

•  Ibid  vol  i.  pp.  339,  390.  The  practice  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  is 
very  old,  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  Ymd  Romans,  till  Christianity 
banished  it,  together  with  the  gods  of  Olympus.  In  .Sschylus.  Prome- 
theus boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entraius,  if  smooth, 
and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  ftfreeable  to  the  gods :  also  the  various  forma 
of  the  fall  and  the  Uver."  (8urfberg's  Hifitory  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.) 
Amoiu  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the 
entraib  were  examined.  They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered 
^e  chief  seat ;  or,  as  Philostratus  expresses  himself  (Life  6f  Apollonius, 
viii.  7.  §16.),  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divination.  If  it  had  a  fine, 
natural,  red  colour ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots ;  if  it  was  large 
and  double ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves  the 
best  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  bad  no  lobes.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  by  a  cut  in  killing  the 
▼icUm.  (Matem.  of  Cilano,  Roman  AntiquiUea,  vol  ii  p.  164.)  Rosen- 
mttller.    Burder's  Oriental  literature,  vol  ii.  p.  186. 

f  Selden  de  dils  SyMs.  Synt  L  cap.  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  S{16.  Poeocke  and  Newcome,  inioc  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece, 
ToL  i.  p.  359.  (Edhib.  1804.) 

•  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were 
Dumerons  sorcerers  and  deceivers;  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders 
and  pitxfigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of  people  after  them  into  the  wil* 
deraeas.  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  zx.  c.  &  S6.   BeU.  Jod.  lib.  It.  c.13.  $4.) 


science,  and  by  means  of  certain  rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  from  their  gloomy  abodes,  and  compel  them  to 
disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  thei 
human  powers :  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  sorce- 
rer Bar-Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6—11.  There  also 
were  others,  such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.) ;  who 
havinff  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology, 
abused  that  knowledge  and  deceiv^  the  common  people  hy 
pretending  to  foretell  future  events,  from  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  to  cure  certain  dis- 
eases by  repeating  certain  phrases,  &c.9  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of  their 
elders,  judgres,  or  rabbies,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a. 
proficiency  m  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who 
made  it  their  pxoiession.'o 

The  prevalence  of  magic  sBnonff  the  heathen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proofs.  Pvwagoras  and  other  distin- 
guished Greek  philosophera  took  no  small  pains  to  attain 
me  knowledge  of  this  art:  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular were  distinguished  for  their  magical  sKill.  And  it 
was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  used  curious 
arts  (ta  mfupyA,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  der 
note  magical  arts,  incantations,  &c.),  h-ought  their  books  to* 
gether  and  burned  them  before  all  men,  (Acts  3rix.  19.)  So 
celebrated  was  the  city  of  Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that 
some  particular  forms  of  incantation  derived  their  names  from 
thence,  and  were  called  E^ia.  T^ctfi/uafrAf  or  Ephesian  Letters,^^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving 
individuals  from  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  "bOoks" 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  ol 
forming,  use,  &c.  of  these  charms.'* 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIOION  AMONG  THE  JEWS,  IN  THE  TIMB  Of 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  capti^tjr  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  existence  of  any  sect  among  the  Jews.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  their  law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  neglected  those  curious  studies  which  were 
esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  ternple  of  Jehovah  and 
the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal  schools ;  in 
which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  observe 
the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  cap- 
tivity, we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  any  sects  amon^ 
them  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  princes;  when  it 
should  seem  that  the  Jewish  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  secta 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became  divided  in  their  opinions^ 
and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  and  tenets,  together 
with  those  of  the  Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  some  other  minor  denominations  of 
reli^ous  parties  which  were  in  existence  during  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history.*^ 

•  Robinson's Gr.  Lex.  voce  Matyo?. 

»o  If  anv  credit  may  be  given  to  tlieTalmuds,  twenty-four  of  the  school 
of  rabbi  ^udah  were  liilled  by  sorcery ;  and  e^hty  women  sorceresses 
were  handed  in  one  day  by  Simon  ben  shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice 
of  this  art  prevail  among  them,  that  itkill  in  it  was  required  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  their  councils,  whethei 
that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty -three ;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accused ;  whether  ihey  were  reallv 
guilty  of  sorcery  or  not.  Lightfoot's  Worlts,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  vol.  ii.  p.  244 
(folio  edit)  where  the  passages  from  the  Talmuds  are  given. 

"  Biscoe  on  the  Acta  vol.!  pp.  290--293. 

*«  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  viii.  17.  where  some  curious  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Eph^an  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidasand 
Hesychius. 

>•  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Pritii  Intro, 
ductio  in  Lectionem  Novi  Testaroenti,  cc.  33,  34.  De  Statu  Religionls 
JudflBorum  tempore  Christi,  pp.  446—471.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les 
Sectes  des  Juifs  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  711—743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  boolc  i.  ch.  10—13.  Schnlzii  Archse- 
ol(M;ia  BiblioA,  pp.  170— 180.  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  H^r.  G^ntis,  pp.  173 
— S97.    Pictet's  Theologie  Chr«itienne,  tom.  i.  pp.  627—630.  and  torn.  iii. 

Bp.  103—117.    Jahn^Archaeol.  Bibl.  M  316-320.  and  Ackermann,  Archeeol. 
ibl.  ft  305—311.      Beausobre's  and  L'Eofant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson'a 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^-192.) 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWI8H  fflBCTS 


[Pabt  III.  CMAr.  Vt 


5 1.  AccouKT  or  tBe  Jewish  sccrrs  BtCMnomcD  in  ths  new 

TK8TAHENT. 

I.  The  Phari9ee9,~M.  The  Sadduceet^ — ^IIL  Tlte  EtteneM.-r- 
TV.  The  Scribet. — V.  The  Xa«ry«-«v— VL  The  Samaru 
laiM.— VIL  The  iferodk'aiM.— YIIL  The  GaUlmaiu^^lK. 
The  Zealote, — X.  The  Sicarii. 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
sect  of  ^e  Jews.  The  joedse  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  kaown :  but,  as  Jos^hvs'  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as^distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before -the 
Christian  sera.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  tr\b  (pHamzsH)  to  separate ;  because  Ihey  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  appaieljand  customs  of  the 
world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  tnanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  AM^f^Kmvn  tufitrtc,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  straitest  sect. 
(Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  ;  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  tnem  formidable  to  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
pliople^  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
direotion  they  pfeasea  to  public  affairs.'  They  boasted  that, 
iBfom  tibeir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
Tourited  of  heaven  ;3  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
tiiey  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 
9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  foUowing ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
80  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  map,  though 
fat©  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  ofangels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiu.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  P3rthagorean  metempsychosis  ;* 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
aim  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  ancT  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  tne  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
cf/jsed  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  tnat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those -of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulg^  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Ellas ;  omers  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  san^ine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)« 

<  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  S  9. 

•  The  high  reputation  and  faiflaence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  foUowing  anecdote :— When  Alexander  Jannspus  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  aboQt  eigh^  years  before  the  Christian  lera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
In  which  herself  and  waoM  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  avuling  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis- 

rssed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
6.  c.  16.  i  I.   BelL  Jud.  Hb.  i.  c.  4.  »  Ant  Jud.  libw  xvii.  c  2.  «4. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xiii  c.  5.  S  9.  lib.  xvUi.  c.  2. «  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib-  U.  c.  &  S 14. 
Acts  ▼.  38,  39. 

•  n)id.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  f  3.  De  BeD.  Jud.  Hb.  ii.  c  B.  1 14.  lib.  iii.  c  a  »  5. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
same  doctrine,  when  he  teOs  us,  that,  bting  good,  he  eameinto  a  body  un- 
defiled. 

•  Dr.  Lighlfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  569.     Dr.  Harwood's  Iijlrod-  to 


Qf,  The  Pharisees  contended  that  God  tras  in  strict  justice 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the 
terrestrial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  thein,  to/ndce 
them  eternally  happy,  and  that  be  could  not  possibly  damn 
any  ose  of  them !  Hie  ground  of  their  justification  mey  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  thinr  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practisinff  the  rite  of  eueumcision,  and  nom 
the  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  woriu  lo 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  sicst  nmnber  of  supere^ 
rogatory  ones,  to  wnich  they  attached  greater  merit  thsn  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  £]>i8d6  to  the  Romans 
in  vehich  he  combats  the  erroneous  sappositioBS  of  the  Jews.^ 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  teHnree  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xs!ti.  5.),  and 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  aoeoidm  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  pert  bon  lax  and 
corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ^vil,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt. 
Y.3l,et  seq,  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  there 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery : 
the  school  of  Hulel,  on  the  contrary,  allowea  a  divorce  tor 
any  cause  (from  Dent.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — ^in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv»  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  nave  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go  ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  fiaivour 
their  own  pnilosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  that  is,  of  tne  whole  JevrishTace ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Li^ntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illufitration  of  this  passage  fVoxn  Maimonides.^  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  Aey 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  maintainmg  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawfid  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq,  xiv.  1.  et  seq,^ 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  me  law  (Matt  y» 
19.  XV.  4.  xxin.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and' 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (MatL  y.  21,  22.  27— -30.)  ;. 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes**  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes, 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and' 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmirration 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the  alarm  oi  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
B^Kist  to  be  b;eheaded,  when  the  fome  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  bis 
court  I  but,  on  comparing  Matt.  xvi.  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15.,  it  appears  that- 
Herod  was  a  Saddueee.  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  rature  state.  His- 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attiibuted  to  the  force  of  conscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  prindplM. 

1  See  Rom.  i.— xi.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  {4.    IXb  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  $  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.   Pirke  Aboth. 

•  Life  of  himself,  §  76.     Grotius,  Calmet,  Brs.  Ughtfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt  v.  90.  et  oeq.  and  Matt  xix.  3.  et  seq.j  have 
all  ^ven  Ulustrations  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  fiY>m  rabofaiical' 
writers,   flee  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  tii.  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  U.  coL 
782—786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  &fl  into  the  sea,  let  him  b^  i»  means  lift  him 
out :  for  it  is  written,  '  Hum  shalt  not  rise  up  agfiitut  the  blood  qf  Mjr 
neighbour.*    But  ttiiaia  not  thy  neighbour.'*    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS. 

to  Justin  MarQrr  bears  witness  to-  the  Inveterate  malignity  of  the  prose-^ 
lytes  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
second  century.  "  Year  proselytes.''  says  he  taTrvpho  the  Jew  (p.  360.>i. 
"not  only  do  not  believe  m  Clun^Jbut  blaspheme  his  name  with  ttoofola 
more  virulence  than  yowrtehoee.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  maUclous 
zeal  agafaist  us ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eves,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  uhristianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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than  ever  they  were  befoie  ih&x  conYersion.  (Matt  xxiii. 
l^.V  Esteeimiii^  teOBporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
nignest  good,  i&j  sraropled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
every  mesiis,  leeai  or  iU^|;al>{MatL  r.  1 — 13.  xxiii.  4.  Luke 
rvi.  14*  James  S.  I*— 8b) ;  Tarn  end  ambitious  of  popular  ap- 
planse,  they  offiBied  up  long  mayeis^  in  public  places,  but  not 
wi6oat  a  self^nffieieoey  of  tncdr  own  holiness  (Matt  vi. 
S— <5.  LnkexniL  11«);  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance 
of  rsspeot  Yor  the  menunrieB  dT  &e  prophets  whom  their  an- 
ceslon  had  slain,  they  lepaured  and  beaudfied  their  sepul- 
chres (Matt  zziiL  99.) ;  and  sudi  was  &eir  idea  of  tneir 
own  sanctitTy  that  they  thoi^t  tiiemselTes  defiled  if  they 
bat  toudiea  or  cmiWised  with  tinnen^  that  is,  with  pubh- 
cans  or  tax-g^erers,  and  perscMMi  (^  loose  and  irregular  lives. 
(Luke  TiL  S9.  xv.  1.  el  seg.)    . 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or 
decrees  of  the  elders :  these  traditions,  ^ey  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every  generation,  but 
were  not  committed  to  writing;  andtiiev  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  tne  divine  law,  but 
even  preferable  to  it  "The  words  of  the  scribes,"  said 
they,  "are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law;  for  the 
words  of  the  law  are  weigh^  and  light,  but  the  words  of 
the  scribes  are  all  weighty.'^  Among  the  traditions  thus 
sanetimonionsly  G^>served  bytbe  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  following: — 1.  The  washing  of  hands  up  to  the 
wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3.),  which 
they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  considered 
its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  Tomication,  and  punishable 
by  excommunication.  2.  llie  purification  of  the  cups,  ves- 
sels, and  couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  wash- 
ings (Mark  vii.  4.) ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water- 
pots  mentioned  by  St 'John  (li.  6.)  were  destined.  But 
these  fd)lutions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  symboli- 
cal washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and  Matt  xxvii. 
24.  3.  Their  punetiKous  payment  of  tithes  (temple-ofier- 
ings),  even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt, 
xxm.  23.)  4.  Their  wearing  broa£r  phylacteries  and  larger 
frin^  to  their  ffarments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt 
xxiii.  6.)  He,  wno  wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of 
the  lanrest  size,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  devout  5. 
Tkarfiutjng  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of  austerity 
(Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt  vi.  16.) ;  Sius  converting  that  exercise 
into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  tasting  were 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with 
our  Monda]^  and  Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  they 
commemorated  Moses  going  up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the 
law,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  on  the  fifth  day 
or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent  afler  he  had  re- 
ceived Uie  two  tables,  which  tiiey  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifi- 
cations of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  by  some 
of  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  tne  body.  Some- 
times they  imposed  these  painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or 
even  ten  years,  before  they  married.  Tliey  deprived  them- 
selves almost  entirely  of  sleeps  lest  they  should  involunta- 
rily become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  thto  twelve 
fingers  broad ;  in  order  that,  if  tney  should  sleep  too  soundly, 
thi^  might  fiiU  npcm  the  ground  and  awsJce  to  prayer.  Others 
slept  on  small  and  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns, 
in  order  tot  they  nught  be  laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to 
be  always  awake.''  As,  however,  none  of  these  austenties 
were  legally  commandeid,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were  not 
boond  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  nave  followed  his  own  inclination  and  the  impulse 
or  ardour  of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven 
sorts  of  I^arisees,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  dluded  to, 
though  i^>t  specified  by  name,  in  tne  New  Testament,  viz. 

•  BoebMr,  ftfter  a  Tery  ancient  Hebrew  manoseripc  ritaaL  hae  gfven  a 
loof  and  eonocM  apecimen  of  the  "vain  repetHkNia"  need  by  toe  Fhaiieeea. 
See  his  Aotiquitatee  Biblica  ex  Noto  Teatamento  aelectee,  pp.  210—214. 
VitembeiMB^  1729. 4to. 

•  Jeruaiieiii  Berachotb,  foL  3.  2l  aa  cited  br  Dr.  LightfboC  hi  hia  Hore 
Bebraie«  oo  Matt  zr.  The  vrbcrie  of  hia  Hebrew  and  TUmoAeal  Ezer- 
cUatlona  on  that  chapter  ia  aingularly  instmctfre:  The  eoUection  of  theae 
tradltioniL  bj  which  the  Jews  made  the  law  of  God  of  none  elft^  ia 
termed  the  TWrnnd :  of  which,  and  of  its  ose  fan  illaatrmtlnf  the  Hotjr 
Seriptnrea,  an  account  has  ahtiady  been  gtren.  On  the  trtdftions  of  the 
modeni  Jewa  (which  lUostrate  very  manj  paaaaf  ea  of  the  NewTeatamentX 
Um  reader  maj  cooaolt  Mr.  AHen'a  Modeni  lodahm,  chap.  ttti.  t».x?.  pp. 

•  Cpiphinhi%  BmrM.  p.  16. 

Vol.  n.  T 


1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  entered  into  U10 
sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechemite* 
suffered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Phari^' 
sees  is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt^  xxiii.  5.  14. ;  and, 
3.  The  Pharisees  who  said,  "Let  me  know^what  my  duty 
is,  and  I  will  do  it.*' — ^I  have  done  my  duty^  that  the  com- 
mand may  be  performed  according  to  it."  Of  this  sort  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  la  have  been,  who  came 
to  Jesus  Christ,  sayiiip,  "  thod  matter,  what  good  thui^ 
SHALL  I  DO,  that  I  mavhave^temai  Hfe?'*^  and  ^ho  at  length 
replied,— -All  these  naoelk^t  (jot  observed)  from  my  youth 
up,  (Matt,  xix^ie.  300* 

With  all  their  foetensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  enter- 
tained  the  most  sovereign  contempt  tor  the  people;  whom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed* 
(John  vu.  49.)  It  is  uncjuestionable,  as  Mosheim  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the 
most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  that,  in 
general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  Uiey  pro' 
fessed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
Maker.  These  odious  features  m  the  character  of  the  Pha^ 
risees  caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  oiir  Saviour  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Saddu- 
cees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 

fenuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  aid  not  impose  on  man- 
ind  by  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insa- 
tiable greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.* 
M  the  Pharisees,  however,  were  not  of  this  descriptioQ* 
Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probi^  and 
pietv :  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  Gamaliel.  If 
Saul  persecuted  the  churph  of  Chnst,  he  did  it  out  of  ablind 
zeal ;  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  eddent,  from  the  extraordinary  favoiurof  God 
towards  him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  Qthfir  vices 
common  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  ss^  of  it, 
that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all,  cannot  admit  of  Isanjf  .oUuSf 
than  a  favourable  construction.^ 

II.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  is  by  some  writers  i|0||||fa)sd 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects;  thoc^  oittM^  Mve 
supposed  that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew 
up  together.  This  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  oadok, 
or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Antigonns  Sochc^usv 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  f  Dr.  Prideaux  says  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three}  years  before  Christ;  and  who  taught 
his  pupils  to  '*  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  ^eir  mae^ 
ter  lor  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait 
upon  their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward ;"  but  that 
they  should  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.^  XJniJ>le  to 
comprehend  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  Sadok  deduced  from  it 
the  mference  that  neither  reward  nor  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following  are  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  >— 

1.  Thai  there  is  no  resurrection^  neither  angel  nor  spirit 
(Matt  xxii.  33.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
perishes  together  with  the  body.^ 

3.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that 
all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  their  own'  choice ;  hence  they  were  very  severe  jndges.10 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five 

«  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Beracbolb.  foL  la  2.  Botah,  foL  20. 31  Bebf  loniah 
Talmud,  foL  22.  2.  Dr.  Lightfoot  baa  tranalated  tne  cndre  paaaagea  In  hki 
Hone  Hebraicn  on  Bfatt.  tii.  7. 

•  MoBheim'a  Commentariea  on  tbe  AflUra  of  Chrtotiana,  vol  L  p.  83. 

•  BeaoBobre'a  and  L'Enfant'a  lotred.  (Bp.  Wataen'a  Tracta;  toL  ttk. 
p.  190. 

1  Lightfoot'a  Horn  Hebn^ca  on  Bfatt  iUr  7. 

•  Joaepbua  de  BeO.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  a  injtne^  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  zvtiLr  c  1.  f  4. 
Some  learned  men  bsre  ezpreaaed  their  surprise,  that  the  Sadducee* 
should  deny  tbe  eziatence  of  angela,  since  they  acknowledged  tbe  firs 
booka  of  Moaea,  in  which  such  freqnent  and  ezpresa  meaiioB  ia  maSe  of 
the  ^ipearance  and  ministry  of  angela.  To  this  it  ia  answered,  that  they 
befievednot  tbe  aagela,  spoken  of  m  the  booka  of  Koaea^  tobe  or  any  donk 
tion,  but  kwked  on  them  as  being  created  only  Ibr  ihe  service  they  per« 
formed,  and  ejdating  no  k>nger.  (Grotiua  on  Matt*  ixtt*  xxHL  Jec  Iftbl* 
foot'a  Worka,  roLiC p.  702.  Whitby  on  AcU  xjdii.  a  and  Matt.  xxOS.) 
There  aeem  to  have  beenbereticain  tbe  time  of  Jnatia  Martyr  Cihe  aecond 
century),  who  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  (Jn8tia«1>ial.  com  Tryphene, 
p.36fib.>  And  it  ia  eTidntt  that  tbia  notion  was  sateiltfBed  by  a«De  amoai 
tbe  Jewa^  ao  latehr  as  tbe  emperor  Justiuiap'a  llnie  COM  sixth  centory);  for 
there  la  a  btw  of  bis  extant  (NoreL  146.  c.  2.)  paMMied  agsbist  those  Jews, 
who  should  presume  either  to  deny  tbe  restinreetkni  and  judgment,  or  that 
angela^tbeworkmanabipandereatiireaefGodidtdaabaist.    Biscoeontbs 

Acta,  ^L  i.  p.  99.  .....-..- 

•losepharAntJad.Ub.xill.e.5.f9.    De  Bell.  Jud. hb.  ii.  c 8.  f  «. 
t*  Ant.  Jod.  Ub.  XTiU.  e.  10. 1 6w 
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books  of  Moses  to  the  rest..  It  has  been  coniectared  by 
tome  writers  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those 
of  Moses.  But  this  nypothesis  is  no  proof:  for,  in  the  first 
place,  tiiis  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  eas^  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
Secondly,  how  could  any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the 
office  of  hiffh-priest,  if  they  had  departed  in  so  important  a 
point  from  uie  oelief  of  the  nation  1  Thirdly,  although  Jose- 
phus  frequently  mentions  their  rejectingr  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  yet .  he  nowhere  charges  them  with  rejecting  any  of 
the  sacred  books ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and 
their  zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such 
a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
Saviour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their 
other  corruptions,  did  not  condemi;i  them  for  such  rejection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable 
^  sect;  out  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated 
'  by  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their 
tenets,  and  who  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.    Several 
of  them  were  advanced  to  the  high-prieslhood.*    They  do  not, 
'  however,  appear  to  have  aspired,  generally,  to  public  offices. 
Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted  by  them :  and  that,  when  they  were  in  the  magis- 
tracy, they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the  Phari- 
sees, though  unwillmgly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.' 

III.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  the 
third  principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  By  some  writers  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties they  have  been  identified  with  the  fraternity  of  Assi- 
daeans,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ii.  42.  as  being  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  crescent 
to  ue  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  ?i  family  only,  and 
not  a  sect.  Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from 
{!gypt,  where  the  Jewish  refugees,  who  fled  for  security 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  compelled,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  life, 
out  of  which  the  Essene  institute  mig[ht  have  grown.  They 
were  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
though  they  were  to  "be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  The  practical,  who  lived  in 
society,  and  some  of  whom  were  married,  though  it  appears 
with  rhuch  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  and.  applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeutae  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living 
in  great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
both  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in  their 
moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane  swearing,  and  most 
rigid  in  tneir  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  held,  among 
other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  J,  the  existence  ot  angels,  and  a 
state  of  future  rewards  ana  punishments.  They  believed 
every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Cnrist  censured  all  the  other  sects 
of  the  Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ; 
neither  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  con- 
cerning them  is  by  some  accounted  for  by  their  eremitic  life, 
which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public  resort ;  so  that 
they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Pharisees 
ana  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention 
is  made  of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  n'ot  expressly  named  in  any 
of  the  sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  two  or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our 
Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who  have  made  themselves  such  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt.  xix.  12.),  are  supposed 
to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained  from  all 

<  Sehoiueker's  Biblical  Theoloi^,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  The  reader  will  find 
■everal  additional  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  account  of  the 
books  received  by  the  Sadducees.  in  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
Appendix,  No.  11.  vol.  i.  pp.  368—374.  Edit  1805.  * 

•  Acta  V.  17.  xxiii.  6.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  f§  6,  7.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  1.  §4. 

»  Ant  Jud-  lib.  rviii.  e.  I.  S  4. 


intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  grc»ter 
degree  of  pnrity,  and  becoming  the  better  fitted  for  the  king- 
dotn  of  God.  St  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have 
referred  to  them,  in  Col.  ii.  18. 23.,  where  **  voluntary  -humi- 
lity,'* and  '*  neglecting  the  body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  they  received  any  persons  into 
their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear  that  they  would 
keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passage,  of  "  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise 
ameable  to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes ;  who, 
placing  the  excellence  of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising 
their  minds  to  invisible  objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  them  proper  names,  or  rightly 
interpret  those  already  given  them;  and  also  to  pry  into 
futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  accounts  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  "  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshlj]  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Col.  ii.  21.  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not" J  are  such  as 
the  Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food, 
but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sun- 
set :  if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they 
would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollution.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes 
at  Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judea; 
and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  inclined  to 
Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  the  apostle's  so  particularly  caution* 
in^  the  Colossians  against  them.* 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of 
men  called  Scribes,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief- 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference 
paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.);  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  did  not  form  any  distinct  sect.  The  Scribes  generally 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly  skilled ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath-days  "they  sat  in  Moses'  seat"  and 
instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from 
their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law : 
but  in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the 
public  ministry  and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatively 
determining  what  doctrines  were  or  were  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common  people  in  what  sense 
to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  short,  they  were 
the  oracles  which  were  consultea  in  all  difficult  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
study  and  read  the  law.^  The  Scribes  were  of  different 
families  and  tribes,  and  therefore  of  different  sects :  hence 
we  read,  that  there  were  Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts  xxiii.  9.)  ^  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identified  with  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They  were 
Scribes  by  office,  and  Pharisees  by  religious  profession. 
This  explanation  will  account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35.  being  called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.' 

V.  The  Lawyers  {njuiiKot)  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  and 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and 
the  same  order  of  men ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.)  calls  him 
a  lawyer  whom  St.  Mark  (xii.  2S.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes. 
Dr.  Macknight  conjectures  the  Scribes  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lic expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in 
private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in 
the  schoois.8  But  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to  the 

*  Josephns,  d^Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  7. 

*  Jennings's  Jcwisli  Antiquities,  boolc  i.  r.  13.  Encyclopedia  Metropoii- 
tana,  vol.  x.  p.  592.  Michaeiis  thinlcs  that  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Essenes'  in  his  Enistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  pp.  79--85.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  has  collected  with  great  industry  and  fidelity  all  that  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.  Connection^  voL  ii 
book  V.  sab  anno  107  b.  g.  pp.  343—363. 8th  edit.  There  is  a  very  mterest- 
ing  description  of  the  insutute  of  the  Essenes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  124—150.  of 
"  Helon'a  Pil^rinaage  to  Jerusalem,"  which  contains  an  admirable  and  gra- 

Ehic  delineation  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  srzch  as  they  most  pro 
ably  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  at  hand.    For 
the  translation  of  this  very  pleasing  and  instnictive  work  from  the  German 
of  Frederick  Strauss,  the  lover  of  sacred  literature  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kenrick,  M.  A.  of  York. 

•  Dr.  Barton's  Papists  and  Pharisees  compared,  p.  6.  (Oxford,  1766.  Svo.) 
V  Stranbeim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Rev.  6.  Wright,  p.  178. 

•  Prideaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  343L  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4.  i  3. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  Svo 
edit. 
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text  of  the  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and 
that  they  were  ihe  same. as  the  modem  Karaites.' 

VI.  The  Samaritans^  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
aregenerally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

T%i8  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  cfiven  to  a 
race  of  people  who  sprang  originally  irom  an  intermixture 
of  the  tea  tnbes  with  uentile  nations.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent  country  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shaimaneser  king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  in  their 
places  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepharvaim ;  with  which  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the 
land  became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amalgamated 
into  one  people.  (2  Kings  xidi.  24.)  An  onpn  like  this 
would,  of  course,  render  the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Samaritans  further  aumnented  this  cause  of  hatred  by 
rejecting  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewisn  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in  the 
true  religion.  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  28.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  they  began  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested 
to  be  acknowledged  as  Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  work ;  but  their  application  was  rejected. 
(Ezra  iv.  1 — 4.)  In  consequence  ot  this  refusal  and  the'sub- 
sequent  state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only  took  occasion 
to  cdumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  iv.  5. 
Neh.  iv.  1 — ^7,  8.) ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Deut  xxvii.  11 — 13.),  Uiat  on  entering  the  promised 
land  the  Hebrews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
they  erected  a  temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instituted  Sacri- 
fices according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.2 
From  all  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  increased  to  such  a  heiorht, 
that  the  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter  anathemas  against 
them  (Ecclus.  j.  26.),  and  for  many  ages  refused  them 
evei5r  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should 
ask  drink  of  her.  (John  iv.  9.)  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when 
they  would  express  the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to 
him— TAou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,  (John  viii. 
i8i)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129  :'  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
esteemed  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper  place  of 
national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  21.)  At  that  time,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Mes- 
siah rJohn  iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  afterwards  became 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion.     (Acts  viii.  1.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)'' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans 
suffered  much  from  the  Romans ;  ana  though  they  received 
a  little  favourable  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  yet  they  suffered  considerably  under  some  of  the 
professing  Christian  emperors,  particularly  Valentinian  and 
Justinian.*  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  point  ot  numbers.  Their  principal  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  I^apolose  or  Nahlous.  In 
1823,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses,  and 
about  sixty  males  paid  the  capitation-tax  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan government.^  They  celebrated  divine  service  every 
Saturaay.  Formeriy  they  went  four  limes  a  year,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim  :  and  on 
these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
law  till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  this.    The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose, 

»  Basnage's  History  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  boolc  i.  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  l64— - 
.  114.  The  Karaites  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pretending  that 
they  are  descended  nY>m  the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Stuumaneser,  while  others  glory  in  their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was 
reformed  by  Rabbi  Annn  in  the  eighth  century.  They  are  found  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the  Caucasus,  Turkey, 
l^ypt,  Abyssinia.  India,  and  the  Holy  Land  \  but  their  numbers  are  not 
known.  The  pnncipal  point  of  difierence  between  them  and  the  rabbi- 
nists  or  Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and 
their  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  exclusive  and  only  inialli- 
ole  source  and  test  of  religious  truth.    On  tliis  account  they  are  called 

Kailmtbs  (D^Wy  KoRADc)  or  8eriptuTi»t9^  from  ^yi  Kaax  or  Scripture. 
l>r.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  319.  In 
pp.  315—339.  he  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  principles,  dec. 
of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carnzov  has  i^iven  «n  abstract  of  the 
earlier  writers  concerning  this  sect  in  nis  AntiqaitatesHebrees  Gentis,  pp. 
les— 172. 

a  JosephtUL  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8. 1 4. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  xfii.  e.  10.  f  f  2;  3. 

*  Robinson's  Or.  Lex.  voce  "Lannpurm.   Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish 
Antiq.  pp.  224—227.    Kuinoel,  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

•  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.    lii  pp.  63— M.  he  has  given 
minute  details  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or 


people. 
•  J 


owett'ii  Christian  Researches  In  Syria,  p.  195. 


where  their  language  is  taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is 
stated  to  reside  at  Paris.^  The  Samaritans  at  Napolose  are 
in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  to  be  nearly  3500  years  old ;  but  they  reject  the 
vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to  complete 
our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high- 
priest,  to  the  illustrious  critic  Scafiser,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  that  purnose ;  together  wiui  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars from  the  oarondeoacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria.' 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  ex- 
actness required  in  Exodus ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
the  place  where  he  is  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  the 
synagogue,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
(Jod.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with  their  wives,  and  nei- 
ther kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled :  whereas  the  Jews 
transgress  the  Sabbath  in  all  these  points ;  for  they  go  out 
of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do 
not  wash  themselves  after  it. — ^2.  Tliey  hold  thepassoverto 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sunset,  by  the  sacrifice 
enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus ;  but  ihey  sacrifice  only 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  offer 
prayers  to  God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole 
congregation  with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  hav- 
ing Deen  prohibited  from  ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their 
oppressors  the  Turks,  they  offer  the  paschal  sacrifice  within 
their  city,  which  they  consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  placej— -3.  They  celebrate  for  seven  days  to- 

f  ether  the  feast  ofthe  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
ews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  be^n  ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  Ae 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath 
following,  the  feast  of  the  harvest  begins. — 4.  They  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month ;  Xhef 
employ  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  in  prayers  to 
God,  and  singing  his  praises,  and  fasting.    All  fast,  except 
children  at  the  oreast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. — 6.  They 
never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  com- 
manded in  Genesis,  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes 
longer. — 7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
morning,  when  tney  have  lam  with  their  wives,  or  have  been 
sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all  vessels 
that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  they  have  washed. — 8.  They  take  away  the  fet 
from  sacrifices,  and  give  the  priests  the  shoulder,  the  jaws, 
and  the  belly. — 9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces  as  the 
Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  have 
many. — 10.  They  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount 
Gerizim.    \^hereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in 
others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in 
the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses : 
but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have 
invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and 
hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book ;  they  reverence  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have 
been  a  prophet,  but  only  the  disciple  ofa  prophet,  that  is,  of 
Moses. — 12.  They  expects  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab  ; 
but,  say  they,  "  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab, 
who  is  yet  to  come.     We  shall  be  happy  when  he  comes." 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  November,  1823,  interrogated 
the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning  their  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  all  in  expecta- 
tion of  him ; — '*  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
Son  of  God, — ^and  that  this"  (NaposloeJ  "  was  to  be  the 
place  which  he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  : 
this  was  the  place,  of  which  the  Lord  had  promi^,  he 
would  place  his  name  tliere."    The  report  of  the  Samaritans 
worshipping  a  dove  is  groundless ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they 
deny  the  resurrection  ofthe  dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels. 
They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 

t  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1^9  and  1820^  to  Candia,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  4*25. 

•  M6inoire  sur  I'Btat  actnel  des  Samaritaios,  par  M.  Silvestre  M  Sacy. 
Paris,  1812.  8vo.  Jovrett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  196~19a 
See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrieh,  Disoassionnm  de  Christologia  Sama* 
ritanoruro  Liber.  Accedit  AppeadJcala  de  Colomba  Dea  Samaritanorum. 
LipsiJO,  1821.  8^0. 
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Ilist  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  Uie  priest  purifies 
them  by  prayer. 

The  Samaritans  haye  a  eatalogoe  of  the  sooeession  of  their 
high-priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  betieye 
liMmselves  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Josmh  by  Ephraim,  and 
^wt  all  iStmt  high-priests  deseended  fromPhinehas ;  whmas 
tiie  Jews  hare  not  one  of  that  family.  They  boast  that  they 
twye  preserved  &e  Hebrew  cliaraoters  whien  God  made  use 
of  to  promnleate  lus  law ;  while  the  Jews  haye  a  way  of 
writinff  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And,  indeed, 
instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  charac- 
ters to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorized  seyeral 
books  that  were  written  to  support  the  posterity  of  Dayid. 

Seyeral  attempts  haye  been  made  to  convert  these  Samari- 
tans ;  but  they  nave  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made 
Christians,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by 
misery  than  by  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
ycotedf.  Nay,  they  seem  more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their 
seet  tiian  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere  rigorously  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tanr,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  reception 
of  nereties,  observes,  thut  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted , 
In  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed, 
Iw  was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before 
they  had  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  tofast 
ten  or  ^teen  days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn 
some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  with  so  much  rigour. 
The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.! 

Vn.  The  HsRODiAirs  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a 
friigious  sect  of  Uie  Jews :  they  denved  their  name  from 
Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judaea,  to  whose  family  they  were 
fltvonely  attached.  Tney  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jewish  sects,  first,  by  their  concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of 
subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to  the  dominion  of^the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  secondly,  in  complying  with  the  latter  in  many 
oC  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples  with 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  Instituting 
ffsmes  in  honour  of  Augustus;  which  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a  part  at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod^ 
fiffainst  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned  his  disciples  (Mark  viii. 
15.) ;  consequently  they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  15.  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
a  secessarjT  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice, 
held  an  opinion  directly  contrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this 
case  it  was  lawful  both  to  submit  totl^e  Roman  emperor,  and 
also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How  keen 'then  must  have  been 
the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  when  they  united 
with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians,  in  proposing  to  him 
the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ffive  tribute 
to  Cesar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.^  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 
him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him 
to  the  people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as 
betraying  the  civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country. 
Christ  by  his  prudent  reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and 
at  the  same  time  implicitly  iustified  the  Herodians  in  paying 
tribute  to  Caesar.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  Herodians, 
in  jtheif  doctrinal  tenets,  were  cniefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  religion  among  the 
whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist 
called  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.\  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt.  xvi.  6.)  the  leaoenofthe  Sadaueea,^ 

Vin.  The  Gaxjj[«^ams  were  a  political  sect  that  originated 

«  Lewis's  Orinffaes  Hebnese,  'voL  lii.  pp.  67—69.  In  jpp.  60—66.  h«  has 
printed  aietter,  purporting  to  bsAre  been  written  by  the  Stuoaaritans  at  Bhe- 
«hem  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sent  bT  them  to  their  brethren  in 
Saglaod,  ^y  Dr.  Huntington,  some  time  chapiaia  to  the  Turkey  coin|Muiy 
al  ilepno,  and  afterwards  iBishoo  of  Baphoe,  in  Ireland. 

•  FrMleanx's  Ceoneetion,  part  u.  book  ▼.  (vol.  it.  {ip.  366— 368.)  Jennings'a 
Jewish  Antiquities^  .book  J.  «h.  xiL  Calmet,  Dissertations,  toni.  i.  pa737 
^-^MH,  where  the  different  .opinions  of  ibrmer  writers  concerning  the  Hen>> 
dians  are  enumerated;  as  also  in  Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels,  ▼ot 
i.  i»p.  813—316.  ToL  ii.  p.  16w  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce ;  Lardner's 
Credibili^,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  f  4.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  126, 127.)  Tappan's 
LAciurei  uo  J  u  wish  Antiq.  p.  239. 


firom  the  PharisjBeSf  a.  d.  13,  when  Aiehehms  was  baniiriied, 
Judea  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by 
Qairinins  or  Cjrrenins,  president  of  Syria  (to  which  province 
Jndea  was  attached).  On  this  occasion,  Jndas  the  Galilean, 
or  Ganlonite,  as  he  is  also  called,*  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  tiiem,  that  tribute  was  due  to  God 
alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans ; 
and  that  relijgious  liberty  aid  the  authority  of  the  divine  laws 
were  to  be  d^ended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  ^ose  of  tne  Phari- 
sees. Tlie  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  in- 
deed suppressed  (Acts  v.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Ualileans,  continued  secretly  to  propagate  them,  and 
to  make  proselytes,  whom  they  required  to  be  circumcised. 
As  the  same  restless  disposition  and  seditious  principles  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  inculcate 
upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  geaerally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority, 
with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  ziii. 
1.  el  aeq,   1  Tim.  ii.  1.  et  sea,  1  Pet  ii.  13.  el  teq.* 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  otten  mentioned  in  Jewish  history, 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  I^imy  is 
of  opinion  that  the  just  men  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Here- 
dians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  mem- 
bers of  this  sect,  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  16.  Mark  xii.  13, 14.  Luke 
XX.  20.)^  Simon  the  Canaaiute,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  called  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15.) ;  and  m  Acts  xxi.  20. 
and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denopiinated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  ^e  Mosaic  law,  and  by 
no  means  went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotie  or 
Zealots,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war. 

X.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  l&e 
the  Roman  siess,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments, 
and  which  was  the  secret  instrument  of  assassination.^  The 
£g3rptian  impostor,  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historiaiK 
is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only  4000 ;  but  both 
accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impostor  (who 
in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led  out 
4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.^ 

$2.  ON  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  JEWISH  PEOPLE, 
BOTH  IN  RELIGION  AND  MORALS,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST^S 
BIRTH. 

General  corruption  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jevnth  nation-— of  their 
chief  prieiit,  and  other  miniitert  of  reUgion-^itt  deplorable 
^ectt  on  the  peopU^State  of  the  Jew  not  resident  in  Pa» 
lettine. 

The  preceding  chapters*  will  have  shown  that  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were 
oppressed  and  fleeced  by  various  governors,  v^o  exercised 
me  most  rigorous  authority  over  them,  in  many  instances 
with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and  extortion,  yet  they  were 
in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  religicn.  The  administration  of  tneir 
sacred  rites  continued  to  he  committed  to  the  high-priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
subordinate  as  before ;  and  the  form  of  their  external  wor- 
ship, except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible 
change.    But,  whatever  comforts  were  left  to  them  by  the 

•  lie  waa  a  native  of  Gamala,  in  the  province  of  Ganlonitis. 

•  Josephos,  Ant.  Jucl  lib.  xviii.  c  I.  ft  L  6.  tib.  xx.  e.  6.  f  2.  De  Bell.  Jod, 
lib.  it.  c  17.  H  7—9.  lib.  vit  c»  a  $  t  The  Theiidas  mentioned  in  AcU  v.ae, 
must  not  be  confoanded  with  the  ipieudM  or  Jadat  referred  to  by  Jose> 
pbufu  (Ant  lib,  xz.  c  6u  S  l.>  Theudaa  wras  a  very  common  name  among 
the  Jews ;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  was  probably 
one  of  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  Ubeiy 
ties,  at  the  time  of  Cjrreniair^  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten  years 
before  the  speech  deUrered  by  Ctemaliel.  (Acts  v.  34—40.)  He  seems  to 
have  be«i  supported  by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  nam^ 
and  (as  the  second  afterwards  d^)  perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  as  his  Cbl. 
lowers  were  dispersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  lilce  those  of  ^e  second  Jodai^. 
survivois  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  migltt  ha»e  been  pMlidi* 
larly  informed  of  his  history,  thottfh  Josephus  oohr  oaratloos  it  in  genenl 

terms.   See  Dr.  Lardnei'aCredibiQty,  parti,  hook  Ceiv^  (Works,  ttoLi. 
pp.  406—413.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  35^    , 
» Apparatus  Siblieus,  vol  i.  p.  239. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  f  10. 

1 1bid.  lib.  XX.  c.  8  S  6.    De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  I  &    Dr.  Lardoer's 
Chredibility,  part  I  book  ii.  eh.  viiL  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414-419.)* 
»  See  particularly  pp.  60—63.  of  the  present  volume^ 
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Roman  magistrates,  they  weze  not  allowed  to  enjoy  tliem  by 
their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Josephus  cha- 
racterizes as  profligate  ¥n:etche8,  who  had  purchased  ^ir 
S laces  by  bribes  or  oy  acts  of  iniqtiity,  and  maintained  their 
1-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flaffitious  and  abominable 
Climes.  Nor  were  the  religions  creeds  of  these  men  more 
pure :  having  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  le«L  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  of  party  (thouffh,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour, 
they  would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote  some  &- 
vourite  measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  advancingj^e 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare,  xhe 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  head ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
refigion,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree ;  while  the  common  people,  instigated  by  examples 
60  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  kind  of  iniqmty, 
and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
armed  against  themselves  bodi  ^e  justice  of  Grod  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

Owin^  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish jpeome  were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of 
Ooa  and  of  divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  and  that  profligate  wickedness  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  dunng  Unrist's  ministry  upon  earth ; 
ifk  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares  the  people 
to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt.  X.  6.  XV.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  protessed  to  instruct  others  in  a  wav  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.'  (Matt. 
XV.  14.  John  ix.  39, 40.) 

More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testament,^  "  the  Jews  are 
described  as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  at^ 
tached  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions 
of  their  elders,  with  a  <zeal  and  fanaticism  approaching  to 
madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of  hypocntes, 
assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  comers  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merelv  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  and  credulous  multitude,  ana  to  be  noticed 
and  venerated  by  them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness ;  devoured  with  ostentation  and  spiritual 
pride;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  them  in  the 
streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going 
to  distribute  his  alms ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
parade  of  piety  and  chanty,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppression ;  devouring  wiaows'  houses, 
stripping  the  helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their 
property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and 
nakedness ;  clamouring,  The  temple  of  the  Lord  /  The  temple 
of  the  Lordf  making  conscience  en  paying  tithe  of  mmL 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  ana 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon 
the  first  duties  of  morality, — jastice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — as 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  be- 
low the  regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists. 
Their  great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
their  morals,  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees ; 
their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Josephus  tes- 
tifies,^  transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  lliey  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and, 
when  they  had  gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them, 
by  their  immor^  lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  de- 
praved and  profligate  than  ever  they  were  betore  their  con- 
version. The  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  their 
notorious  vices  their  religiph  was  become  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name  of 
God  is  bkuphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you  /*  (Rom. 

*  Moaheim'fl  Eccl.  Hi<«t  book  i.  part  i.  chap,  it,  and  also  his  Commenta* 
ries  oo  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
vol.  I.  bitrod.  cli.  ii.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testameoti,  c  35. 
De  siimma  Populi  JodiUci  cormptione,  tempore  Christi,  pp.  471—473. 

«  For  the  foUowing  picture  of  the  melaneholr  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
church  and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  lo  Dr.  Harwood'a  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  58.  61.) 

*  Josephus,  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Afain,  says  this  histo- 
rian, **Thej  were  universally  corrupt,  both  publicly  andprivateiy.  They 
vied  which  should  surpass  each  other  in  impiety  afainst  God  and  injustice 
towards  men."    Ibid. 

*  The  superstitions  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbia]  among  the  hea- 
thens. Credat  Judseus  Apella.  Horat  Epictetus  mentions  and  exposes 
their  greater  attachment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality. 
Dissertationas,  lib.  i.  p.  115.  edit  Upton.  See  alao  Josephua  contra  Apion. 
p.  490.  'lavercamp. 


ii.  84.)  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  infoims  xa  ihxt  ibb 
Jews  m  speculation,  mdeed,  acknowledjged  a  God,  but  ih. 
practice  they  wefe  atheists ;  for  in  their  hves  they  were  abo- 
minally  immoral  and  absmdoned,  and  the  contemptuout 
despiaers  of  every  tfaln^r  that  was  virtuous.  7%fy  profem 
thai  they  know  God^  Imttn  works  they  deny  him^  being  abomi- 
nabk  tmd  disobettimt^  and  unto  every  good  work  renrobaU. 
Cntus  i.  16.)  This  testimony  to  the  religious  and  moial 
character  of  the  Jewish  peonle,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  Ids 
apostles,  is  amply  corroboratea  by  Josephus,  who  has  giren 
us  a  true  estimate  of  ^their  principles  and  manners,  and  is 
also  confirmed  by.  other  contemp(»rary  historians.*  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex* 
plicit  revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
minds,  miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  wiUi  all  the 
bitterness  and  leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  regarded  us* 
circumcised  heathens  with  sovereign  contempt,^  ana  believed 
them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely  bjBcause  they  were  bom 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  lived  strangem 
to  ^eir  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat  with 
them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  ofiice  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  Hie  apostle  comprises  their  national  character 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  a  just  one  :  They  were  contrary  to 
all  men  J  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence, 
with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion  of  their  beinff  the 
only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God  iimated 
them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scormul  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  m  a  very  striking  manner 
characterized  in  the  followiito  spirited  addiress  of  St.  Paul  to 
them  : — Behold  !  thou  art  ccSleaa  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law^ 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  God :  and  knowest  his  wiU,  and  ap^ 
provest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that  tJunt  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the 
blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  theformofknowk^e 
ana  of  the  truth  in  the  law.  (Rom.  ii.  17 — ^20.)  Tliis  passage 
exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves 
upon  tiieir  wisdom  and  superior  knowleose  of  religion,  arro- 
^ting  to  themselves  the  cnaracter  of  lignts  and  guides,  and 
instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  ihe  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools. 

'*  Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride 
and  arrogance  of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that 
when  our  Lord  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their 
pretensions  to  moral  liberty,  and  representing  the  ignoble 
and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin  detains  its  votaries, 
they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  present 
condition  of  their  country:  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames ;  and  they  had  the  efirontery  and  impudence  openly  to 
assert,  that  they  hzd  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man  (John  viii.  33.) ;  though  eveiy  child 
must  know  the  history  of  their  captivities,  must  know  that 
Judsa  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered  province,  had  been 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  na^  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  Kome.  Another  characteristic  which  distingoishes 
and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they 
expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  truth.  Except  thev 
saw  signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe  !  (John  iv.  48.) 
If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmea 
by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural  power,  some  strik- 
ing phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.    In  an- 

•  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Josephus,  "declaring  my  opinion,  though  (he 
declaration  fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
delayed  to  come  against  Uiese  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  Ity  ftre 
from  heaven,  as  Sodom  was :  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormouslr 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  JSell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
p.  1256.  "  These  things  th^  suffered,"  says  Origan,  "  as  being  the  most 
at)andoned  of  men."    Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  ^2.   Cantab.  1677. 

•  "  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  intercourse  with 
every  other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Sicuius, 
torn.  ii.  p.  501.  edit  WesseUng,  AmsteL  1746.  "Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Matt,  zviii.  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very 
striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St  Paul  addresses  to  them,  telling 
them  in  the  course  of  it,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  OeiH 
tiles.  The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assembly  was 
in  confusion,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were  transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage 
and  madness.  "He  said  unto  me.  Depart,  for  1  will  send  thee  &r  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles :  they  gave  him  auoieDce,"  says  the  sacred  histortan, 
"  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  siAd,  Away  with  soch 
a  fellow  from  the  earth :  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  (Acta  xxii.  81.) 

T  This  character  of  the  Jewish  natioii  Is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  6«- 

Kressed  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  AposUe,  "  Adversos  omnes  aliol 
ostUe  odium."    Tacit  Hist  Ub.  v.  f  5.  vol  iii.  p.  261.  edit  Bipont 
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Ikn  too,  are  luuallT  narrow,  someliines  with  a  range  of  8hop» 
aneachaidd.  K  iiomUiese  we  enter  into  aoT  of  the  prinei- 
^  kooaes,  we  ahall  firat  pasa  throogh  a  porcni  or  gateway; 
witii  bencbea  on  each  side,  where  the  maater  of  the  fiimily 
seeeivea  viaita,  and  despatchea  bunnesa ;  few  persona,  not 
aiven  the  nearest  relations,  having  admiasion  any  farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  oeeaaiona.  From  hence  we  are 
leceiyed  mto  the  court,  wnich  lying  open  to  the  weather,  ia, 
aooofrding  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  payed  with  marble,  or 
anch  proper  materials  as  will  carry  off  die  water  into  the  com- 
mon aewera."  This  court  corresponded  to  the  cava  odium  or 
imphmum  of  the  Romans ;  the  uae  of  which  was  to  give  light 
to  the  windows  and  carry  off  the  rain.  '^  When  much  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
cueumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  cham- 
ben.  The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  atrewed  accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more 
•ommodious  entertamment.  The  staire  which  lead  to  the 
Boof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  the  street, 
but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to  the  court ; 
aooietimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court.  This  court  is 
now  called  in  Arabic  el  wooat^  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
Mteially  answering  to  the  *n  /Mnp  of  St.  Luke.  (v.  19.)  In  this 
area  our  Saviour  probably  taught.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
npon  all  occasions  when  a  larpre  company  is  to  be  received, 
tfie  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being 
expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  the 
oUier,  may  oe  folaed  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  Hie  Psalmist 
aeems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
coverinff  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading 
mU  the  ieavens  like  a  veil  or  eurtcUnJ*^  (Psal.  civ.  3.  See  aldo 
Isaiah  xl.  22.)^  The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satis- 
factorily explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of 
the  ]Muralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that 
he  might  heal  him.  (Mark  ii.  4.  Luke  v.  19.)  The  paralytic 
was  carried  by  some  of  his  neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  gateway 
and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces ;  and  there,  after  they  had 
drawn  away  the  ^^ryw  or  awning,  they  let  him  down  along 
the  aide  of  the  roof  through  the  opemng  or  impluvium  into 
the  nUdat  of  the  court  before  Jesus,  XttyH,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  with  propriety  denote  no  less  than  tatlilo  (the  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  Syriac  version),  any  kind  ot  covering  ; 
and,  consequently,  a7n<rrr^st(w  may  signify,  the  removal  of 
auch  a  covering.  ^E^cpu^aimc  is  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
rendered  patefacieniesy  as  if  further  explanatory  of  apr%Trrytta-Af, 
The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is  connected  with  x^^^rcv, 
and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
fluroUgh.  That  neither  arvrrtyeia-oa  nor  ifcfu^tmc  imply  any 
force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  appeare  from  the  parallel 
pasaage  in  St.  Luke ;  where,  thougrh  fut  rZr  xfoL/Mm  uat^Moa 
«»Tor,  per  tepilas  demiserunt  ilium,  is  rendered  by  our  trans- 
latore,  they  kt  him  down  through  the  tiling,  aa  if  that  had  been 
previously  broken  up,- it  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him  doum 
over,  eUong  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof  as  in  Acts  ix. 
25.^  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33.,  where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 
as  in  St  Luke :  ^tst  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is, 
ahng  t/ie  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  utall,  *E|o^dUTfc  may 
express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any  obstacle,  such  as 
awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be  in  their  way. 
Kvat^  was  firet  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  afterwards  came 
to  signi^  any  kind  of  roof.' 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern 
house:*— 

t  In  Bencal,  seiranUi  and  otli«n  f  enenllT  sleep  In  the  Terandab  or  porch, 
in  front  of  their  master's  house.  (Ward's  Historj,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  323.)  The  Arab  servants  Ui  %]rpt  do  the  same.  (Wilson's  Tra- 
vels In  Egypt  and  the  H0I7  Land,  p.  SB.)  In  this  way  Uriah  slept  at  the 
dsor  qf  the  king's  house^  toith  all  the  sertants  of  MswrtU  (98am.  zi.  9.) 

•  Dr.  Shaw'sTravels,  vol  i.  pp  374-379. 

s  SbaWe  Travels  in  Barbarv,  Sccvullpp.  969—381.  8to.  edition.    Val- 

E*9  Gr.  Test  on  Bfark  IL  4.  *'  If  the  ciretmiatancet  related  I17  the  evaoge- 
t  had  happened  In  India,  nothtatg  could  be  easierthan  the  mode  of  lettmg 
down  the  paralytle.  A  plank  or  two  o^^  be  alarted  ftom  the  Km  bat 
cony  or  viiaada  In  the  back  eoqrt,  where  the  congregation  was  probabiy 
tsaembled,  and  the  manrbe]  let  doWn  tai  his  taunmock.**  CaUawaps 
Oriental  Obaervation%  p.  71. 
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D,  the  porch  at  the 
entrance  into  the 
mainbuiUUng. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking 
to  the  people,  when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came 
to  the  front  gate  or  porch,  B.  Finding  the  porch  so  crowded 
that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus, 
they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the  porch  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round  to  tne  place 
where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passaffe  by  removing 
the  balustrade,  ^ev  lowered  down  the  paruytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  underatand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic 
was  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.^ 

**  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  odium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or 
colonnade,  over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories  (and  they  sometimes  have  two  or  three\  there  ia  a 
gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister, 
having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  goiiig  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries  we 
are  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambera  of  the  same 
length  of  Uie  court,  but  seldoih  or  never  communicatiiig  wiA 
one  another.  One  of  them  freouentlY  serves  a  whole  ramily, 
particularl]r  when  a  father  indulges  nis  married  children  to 
live  with  him ;  or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the 
same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  tne  cities  of  these  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbera  of  the 
innabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other 
contagious  distemper.  In  nouses  of  better  fashion,  these 
chambers,  from  Ae  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  co- 
vered and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white, 
blue,  red,  green,  or  other  coloura  (Esth.  i.  6.),  suspended 
upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^  But  the  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in 
stucco  and  fret-work.  Tne  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot 
either  very  artfully  painted,  or  el^e  thrown  into  a  vaiiety  ot 
panels,  vnth  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran 
mtermixed.    Tlie  prophet  Jeremiah   (xxii.   14.)  exclaims 

«  Mr.  Hartley  has  dissented  firom  the  interpretation  above  siven  by  Dr. 
Shaw.  "  >yhen  I  lived  in  JEgina"  (he  relatesX  "  1  used  to  look  up  not  un> 
frequently  above  my  head,  and  contemplate  the  facility  with  wnich  th» 
whole  transacticm  might  take  place.  The  roof  was  constructed  in  thto 
manner :— A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  placed  upon  the  rafters. 
On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed ;  ujlbn  the  heather 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  what  dllB- 
colty  could  tnere  be  in  removinc,  first  the  earth,  then  the  heather,  next 
ttie  reeds  1  Nor  would  the  dtfficutty  be  increased,  if  the  earth  had  a  pave* 
ment  of  tiling  (mptt/cwv)  laid  upon  It  No  inconvenience  could  result  to 
the  persons  in  the  house  from  the  removal  of  the  tfies  and  earth ;  Ibr  the 
heather  and  reeds  would  intercept  any  thing  which  might  'otherwise  ftH 
down,  and  would  be  removed  last  or  alL"  (Hartl^'s  Researches  in  flreeee^ 
p.  240.) 

>  Similar  costly  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  paviBon  or  state 
tent  of  Solomon,  alluded  to  tai  Oant.  i.  6. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which 
would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadio  Arabs. 
The  state  tents  of  modem  oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
superb :  of  Uiis  gorveous  sfriendour,  Mr.  Banner  has  given  some  instances 
from  the  travels  of  JS^imont  and  Hayman.  The  tent  ef  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  covered  and  Uned  with  rilk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  one, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  doth,  and  lined  within  with  vk>lel 
coloured  satfai,  ornamented  vrlth  a  creat  variety  of  anhnfe]%  floweriL  tat 
formed  entirely  of  pearls  and  precioai  atonet.  (BHrmer  od  80L  Sonn 
p>  18S.) 
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agBinst  the  eastern  houaes  ^at  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and 
painted  with  yermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  litde 
or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at 
length),  they  always  cover  and  spread  them  over  with  car- 
pets, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds 
or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets :  and  for 
their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses  ;  indul- 
gences whicn  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  t?ieir  stretching  them- 
advea  upon  couehes^^  and  by  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  the  arm-' 
holes^  as  we  have  it  expressed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiii. 
18.  At  one  end  of  tne  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.  Here  they  place  ilieir  beds ;  a  situation  frequently 
sdluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah^s  turning  his  face  when  he 
prayed  towards  the  wall,  i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kings 
XX.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less 
taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like  is  related  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count, but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguish 
he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  after- 
wards continued  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals 
firom  daubing  tne  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court. 
Tliis  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries, 
is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at 
each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the 
same  fashion  in  the  threshold.''^  Anciently,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  secure  the  door  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little  button  or  pin  :  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole,  through  which 
any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove 
the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  aUudes  in  Cant.  v.  4.^ 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered 
with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  m  the  Frank  lan- 
guage it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  terrace,*  This  is 
nsuSly  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is 
partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  whicn  may  be  called 
the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  nppD,  or  lorica,  Deut. 
jxii.  8.,  which  we  render  tije  battlements.  Instead  of  this 
pnrapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
Miih  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work;  in  which  fashion, 
piobably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  nsar,  or  net, 
or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might 
be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence 
int>  the  court.  For  upon  those  terraces  several  offices  of  the 
family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax 
(JosK  ii.  6,\  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise 
they  enjoy  tne  cool  refreshmg  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions."^  At 
l^berias,  we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made 
of  wicker-work  and  sometimes  of  green  branches ;  which 
mode  of  constructing  booths  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  uyent  forth,  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  top  of  his  house,  {Neh.  viii.  16.)^  *'  As 
these  terraces  are  thus  rrequently  used  and  trampled  upon, 
not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  sul>- 
stances  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Trmvels  in  Barbary,  toL  i.  pp.  374—379. 

•  Bp.  Percy's  Translation  of  Solomoa's  Son^p.  76. 

*  On  these  terraces,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  jBast  sleep  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  season.  See  instances,  iUostrathur  various  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Travels  of  Ali  JBcy,  vol.  ii.  pTfSS.  Mr.  Kinneirs  Travels 
in  Armenia,  &c.  p.  134.  Mr.  Moriers  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  230., 
where  a  wood-cut  isjriven  explanatory  of  this  practice;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
History,  Ac.  of  the  Mndoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

*  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-top 
(1  Sam.  iz.  25.) ;  David  wallced  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (28am. 
xi.  2.) ;  aad  Peter  went  op  tmoa  tbo  honse-ti^  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.) 

•  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey  Egypt,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  314. 
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illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison  of  the  Assyria]  _ 
to  the  grass  upon  ike  housetops,  (Isa.  xxxvii.  97.)  When 
any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  mm 
along  the  to^s  oi  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
wiUiout  coming  down  into  the  street.''^  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Palestine  Uiese  terraces  are  composed  of 
ittrth,  spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  roiled  hard 
and  flat.  On  tiie  tq>  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is 
kept,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer 
of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating ;  but  upon 
this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  anciently  con- 
structed in  that  country :  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the  Psalmist 
alludes  as  useless  and  bad— £^  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
housetops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up,  (Psal.  cxxix* 
6.)  These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  afford  opportunities  to 
speak  to  many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court- 
yard  below :  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  his  apostles,  Whai  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,  (Matt  x.  27.)'  On 
these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt  (Jer.  xix.  13* 
xxxii.  29.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped.  (Zeph* 
i.  5.) 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers 
are  beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens, 
whither  the  opulent  resort  during  the  mtense  heats  of  sum- 
mer.  In  all  probability,  the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  de* 
scription ;  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  diffisr- 
ent  apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to  a 
northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May, 
1818,  he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him 
a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the 
upper  loft,  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  'Froas.  (Acts  xz« 
6—12.)  *' According  to  our  idea  of  nouses,'*  he  remarks, 
"  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very 
far  from  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circumstance  of 
preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from 
the  unchanging  character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resem- 
bles the  houses  then  built,  will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative. 

"  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor 
entirely  used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  many  miles  round  :  this 
space,  so  far  from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with 
the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
footing:  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase.  On 
ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a  humble 
suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high ;  these  are  occupied  by  the 
family,  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all 
their  expense  is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  ap« 
pointed  my  lodging:  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cusn- 
loYis  to  the  divan,  display  the  respect  with  which  they  mean 
to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  beinff 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with 
more  retirement  and  less  chance  or  molestation  from  the 
intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  tlie  Col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received 
in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The  room  is  both 
higher  and  also  larger  than  those  below :  it  has  two  project* 
ing  windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in 
front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  that  the  project- 
ing windows  considerably  overhang  the  street.  In  such  an 
upper  room — secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious — Paul 
was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of 
each  projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second 
tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan, 
are  sitting  behmd,  higher  than  the  front  row.  Eutyehus,  thus 
sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open  window ;  and,  being 
overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fiadl  out  from  the  third 
loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  1)0  almost  certain,  from 
such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down ; 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company,  by  briuj^ng  up  Eutyehus 
alive.  It  is  noted,  that  there  vfcre  many  U^his  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood 
would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps  :  the  heat  of  Ihese 

•  This  is  partieularly  the  case  at  Aleppo.    Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels^ 
p.  238.    Shaw's  Travels,  vol  i.  pp.  380,  381. 
f  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  89.  95. 
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and  80  much  company  would  cause  the  drowsiness  of  Euty- 
chos  at  that  late  hoar,  and  be  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the 
windows  being  open."* 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  haye  been  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of  food;  but  kitchens  are  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  23,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  ^ound.  Chimneys,  such  as  are 
in  use  among  us,  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the 
latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke,  Uierefore,  escaped 
through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which  in  our 
version  of  Hos.  xiii.  a.  are  rendered  by  tne  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.* 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  to  perform  some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly^ilt 
house  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
(Deut.  XX.  5.)  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dediccuion  of  the  house  of 
David ;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  amon?  the  an- 
cient Romans.*  In  Deut.  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 
to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  and  the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis 
understands  not  as  a  positive  iniunction,  but  merely  an  exhor- 
tation, to  inscribe  his  laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses. 
**In  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is-  usual  at  this  day 
to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  consist- 
ing of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  best  poets. 
Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
child,  such  measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but,  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  people."^ 

IV.  The  Furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  con- 
sisted of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square 
heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  htsad  so  as  to  make  them 
cramp-irons.  In  modem  Palestine,  the  plan  is  to  fix  nails  or 
pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still  soft,  to  suspend 
such  domestic  articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
3ie  hanmier.^  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra 
ix.  8.  and  Isa.  xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their 
kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat 
on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  they  laid  a 
mattrass,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper 
garment  served  them  for  a  coverinff,  and  sovereigns  had  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones  with  footstools.^  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 27.  Deut. 
xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his 
house.  (Matt.  ix.  6.)^  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the 
East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas, 
on  which  they  sat^^  lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were  splendid,  and  the 
frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4.),  and  the  coverlids  rich 
and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17.)»  On  these  so^,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table.  Gen.  xliii. 
33.),  they  universally  reclined,  when  takinor  their  meals 
(Amos  VI.  4.  Luke  vh.  36 — 38.) :  resting  on  meir  side  with 
their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  accessi- 

<  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  po.  66,  67. 

•  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  p.  363. 

•  Bruning,  AnUq.  Hebr.  p.  309.  ^ 

•  Michaelis's  Commentariea,  vol.  lii.  pp.  371, 372. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 3d  edit. 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  lii.  2. 

^  "  A  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  the  East ; 
and  the  rolling  up  the  one  in  the  other  has  often  struck  me  as  illustrating 
the  command  to  rwe,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  toalk.  (Luke  v.  19.  Mark  ii.  4. 
11.)  In  Acts  ix.  31.  Peter  said  to  ^neas,  Arise  and  spread  thy  bed  for 
thutelf.  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  zix.  15.)  was  probably  the  duan"  (mvan)  "  or 
raiaed  bench  with  two  quilts,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a  mattrass,  and 
the  other  as  a  covering.  It  was  probably  not  unlike  a  sailor's  hammock, 
laid  on  the  floor  or  bench."    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  21. 

•  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  xiii.  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
the  oriental  mode  of  sitting— /V>r  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy 
skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare.  "  I  nave  often  been  struck^" 
says  Mr.  Jowett,  "with  the  manner  in  which  a  great  man  sits;  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  visited  the  bashaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet:  they  were  entirely 
drawn  op  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  diipiified.  To 
see  his  feet  bis  skirts  must  have  been  discovered :  still  more  so.  in  order 
fo  see  the  heels,  which  often  serve  as  the  actual  lieat  of  an  OnentaL" — 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  fhe  Mediterranean,  p.  169. 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermahn,  Archaeologla  Biblica,  $  40. 


ble  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram :— 


^ 

:c 

A 

• 

B 

In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on 
which  the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  ser- 
vants to  enter  and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this 
custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  John 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  T  John  xiii.  23.),  and  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wipea  them  with  her  hair ;  and 
also  the  expression  of  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22.^ :  that  is,  he  was  placed  next  to  Abra- 
ham at  the  splendid  banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the 
Jews  represented  the  happy  state  of  the  piou^  after  deatii.io 

Ancientiy,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended 
over  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  ^e 
sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  costly  hangings  of  the 
Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  6. ;  which  passage 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  their 
superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal 
were  a  hand-mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  com,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  The  Hand-mill  resembled 
the  guemsy  which,  in  early  times,  were  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  us^  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotiand,  as  well  as  Iq  the 
East.  So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  tiiat  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  TDeut.  xxiv. 
6.)  The  Kneadino-trouohs  (at  least  those  whicn  the  Israel- 
ites carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.xii.  34.)  were  not 
the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  compara- 
tively small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  uie  modem  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as 
dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  The  Oven  was 
sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heat 
it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  batter  or  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  naked 
by  being  placed  within  the  oven.  Besides  these  two  articles, 
they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels, 
especially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their  various  ablutions. 
"W  hile  sitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  enclosed  **  the 
Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wil- 
son observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
66.  Cant;  v.  7.),  come  down  to  Uie  well,  each  carrying  on  her 
head  a  pot  (John  ii.  6 — 10.),  for  the  purpose  of  oeing  filled 
with  water :  one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  tiie  ^ell 
and  offered  him  water  to  drink,  preciesly  in  the  same  mannex 
in  which  Rebekah,  many  centuries  before,  had  offered  water 
to  Abraham*s  servant.  (Gen.  xxiv.  18.)  These  water-pots 
are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and^are 
of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  ^e  botUes 
used  in  our  country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  nandles  attached  to  the  sides :  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture  that  the  vessels 
appeared  to  contain  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  those 
which,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  which  was  honoured  by  the  Saviour's  pre- 
sence ;  namely,  three  firkins,  or  twelve  gallons  each."  About 

10  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  X»kwo(. 

11  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  H0I7  Land,  ice.  vol.  11.  pp.  3, 4.  3d  ediUotv 
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twenty  years  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  while  explor- 
ing the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  given  of  the 
ancient  vessels  of  the  country  (John  ii.  6.)  ;  not  preserved  nor 
exhibited  as  relics,  but  l^ing  about,  disregarded  by  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  tney 
were  acquainted.  From  their  appearance,  and  the  number  of 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water 
in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  trom  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  gallons,  was  once  common  in  the  country.^  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  polity.  Baskets  formed  a  necessary  article 
of  furniture  to  the  Jews ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
ih^  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  provisions  with  them  in  xc^iroi,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement  by  eating  with  strangers.'  Large  sacks  are  still, 
as  they  anciently  were  (John  ix.  11,  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  em- 
ployee! for  carrying  provisions  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion.' 

Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
appears  from  1  Kings  x.  21.  were  used  in  the  courts  of 
princes;  but  the  modern  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  an- 
ciently did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  ottier  liquors, 
in  Bottles  maoe  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour 
(Exod.  XXV.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of 
wood,  that  they  may  contain  milk  or  other  liquids.^  These 
bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  be- 
ing repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways. 
OF  this  description  were  the  wine  boitlea  of  the  Gibeonites^  old 
and  rent,  and  bound  up,  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was 
liable  to  ferment,  and,  conseauently,  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  adl  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins.  To 
this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt  ix.  17.  Mark  ii.  22.  and 
Luke  V.  37,  38.  Bottles  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borrackas,^  As  the 
Arabs  msdte  fires  in  their  lents,  which  have  no  chimneys, 
they  must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which 
blackens  all  their  utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David, 
when  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a 
bottle  in  the  ^rnoke,  .(PsH,  cxiK,  S3.^  He  mi\st  have  felt 
acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  tne  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
said, — **  My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it 
was  when  I  awelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs 
from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent.''  Apartments  were  lighted 
by  means  of  Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were 
eommonly  plac^  upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The 
lamps  of  Gideon's  soldiers  (Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or  flambeaux  made 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
mcHstened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.^ 


V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth, 
and  found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they 
began  to  live  in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings 
by  sunounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breastworx, 
or  wall,  whence  they  could  hurl  stones  against  their  enemies. 
Hence  arose  villages,  (owns,  and  Cities,  of  which  Cain  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and  strongly 
fortified.  (Num.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  Uieir  cities 
must  have  proportionably  increased ;  and  the  vast  population 
which  (we  nave  already  seen)  Palestine  maintainea  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  is  a  proot  both  of  the  size  and  number 
of  their  cities.  The  principal  strength  of  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  in  their  situation  :  they  were  for  the  mostpart 
erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which  were  aifll- 
cult  of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened  by 
fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
be  kept  off;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly 
been  wider,  from  the  fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through 
them,  which  are  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the 
East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely  stand  together,  and 
most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to  tnem.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tnat  the  almost  incredible  tract  of  land, 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  standing  together :  an 
cient  writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  thira  part  of  Baby 
Ion  was  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  Markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already 
seen,^  were  the  seats  of  jtTstice),  generally  within  the  walls, 
though  sometimes  without  them.  Here  commodities  were 
exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  tne  markets  were  en- 
closed in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  eastern  bazars, 
which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the 
dealers  in  particular  commodities  are  confined  to  particular 
streets. 

The  Gates  of  th^  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  ad- 
jacent to  them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  for  we 
read  that  Ahab  king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false 
prophets  before  himself  and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in 
me  Gate  of  Samaria.  (I  Kings  xxii.  10.)  Ana  besides  these 
prophets,  we  may  reaaily  conclude  that  each' of  these  mo- 
narchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over  or  hy  the 
side  of  many  gates  there  were  towers,  in  which  watchmen 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance. 
(2  Sam.  xviu.  24,  33.)8 
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I.  Dre»»  in  the  early  Agef. — ^11.  Tunic, — ^III.  Upper  Garment, — Other  Articlet  of  Apparel — ^IV.  Coverings  for  the  ffead,-^ 
Mode  of  dressing  the  Hair. — V.  Sandals. — VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Bings^ — ^Vll.  Some  Articles  of  Female  Apparel 
elucidated.-^  Complexion  of  the  Women. — ^Vm.  Rending  of  Garments,  a  Sign  of  JIfouming. — ^IX.  Numerous  Changes  of 
Apparel  deemed  a  necessary  Part  of  their  Treasure. 


I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  sim- 
ple. Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen. 
lii.  21.  Heb.  xi.  37.),*°  which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers 
and  civilization,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  ^d  fiax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen 
and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.    Frov.  xxxi.  13.)  ;  after- 

t  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.  >  Kuinoel,  on  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

•  Rae  Wilaon'8  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  175, 176.      *  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  176. 

•  Harmer'8  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  136->138.  for 
various  remarks  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  anciently 
in  use  amonfr  the  Jews. 

•  Jahn  et  Aekermann,  Arcbsol.  BibL  f  40.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce 
Lamps. 

1  Bee  p.  54.  supra. 

•  Bnminir,  Axmq.  Hebr.  pp.  279—281.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  tonj.  i.  pp. 
313—315.  Jahn  et  Aekermann,  ArchseoL  Bibl.  §  41.  Pareau,  Ant  Hebr. 
pp.  367-371. 

•  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur 
les  Habits  des  Hebreux,  Dissert  tom»  i.  pp.  337—371.;  and  Pareau, 
Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  371—385. 

*«  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so  called) 
vnUif«  of  Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  sheep  and  goat  skins,  open  at 
the  n,eck.    Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Ac.  vol.  j.  p.  189  3d  edifion. 


wards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent. 
(2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more 
early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were  in  great  esteem : 
such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  brethren  strip- 
ped him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.) 
Robes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the 
virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.),  wno  also  won? 
richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.V2  It  appears 
that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty  long ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  anront  done  to  David's 
ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  their 
garments  in  the  middle,  even  to  tlieir  buttocks.  (2  Samr  x.  4.) 
The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranlcs  of  life,  was 
simple  and  nearly  uniform.    John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment 

11  A  coat  of  many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Pales- 
tine at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  of  Siscra.  BucJcing- 
ham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31.  Emerson's  letters  from  the 
^2ean,  vol.  H.  p.  31. 

»»  Jahn  et  .\cltcrmann,  %h  113,  119. 
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of  eameh*  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4.), — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that 
animal  which  is  wrought  into  camlets  (in  imitation  of 
which,  thoug^h  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  camlet),  but  of 
Ae  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in  the  East  is 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn  by 
monks  and  anchorets.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  changing  the 
dresses  of  the  two  sexes,  that  in  tiie  time  of  Moses  there  was 
a  difference  between  tfie  garments  worn  respectively  by  men 
and  women  ;  but  in  what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  The  fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel 
does  not  appear  to  have  continued  always  the  same;  for, 
before  the  nret  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  strange 
(tiiat  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there 
were  certain  garments  (as  there  still  are  m  the  East)  which 
were  common  to  both  sexes,  tliough  their  shape  was  some- 
what different. 

11.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner 
garment,  which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  linen  cloth,  which  hung  down  to  the 
knees,  but  which  was  afterwards  better  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes  furnished  with  sleeves.  The 
tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than  those  worn  by  men. 
Ordinarily  they  were  composSl  of  two  breadths  of  cloth 
sewed  together ;  hence  those  whicli  were  woven  whole,  or 
wiUiout  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly 
esteemed.  Such  was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  23.  A  similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest.*  This  garment  was  fastened  round  the  loins, 
whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  girdle.  (2  Kings  iv.  29. 
John  xxi.  7.  Acts  xii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer  class 
of  people  wore  leathern  girdles  (2  Kings  i.  8.  Matt.  iii.  4.), 
as  IS  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  but  the  girdles  of  the  opulent, 
especially  those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed 
ofmore  precious  materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought. 
(Ezek«  xvi.  10.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  usually  of  worsted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  rich 
riroles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 
PioY.  xxxi.  24.)  They  are  made  to  folci  several  times  about 
ae  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sown 
along  me  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the 
acceptation  of  ^mn  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  x.  9.  Mark  viii. 
6.  Where  it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further 
use  of  these  girdles,  b^  fixing  therein  their  knives  and 
poniards :  whilst  the  Hojias,  t.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries, 
suspend  in  the  same  their  inkhoms ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  person  clothed  in 
tohiU  linen^  with  an  inkhom  upon  his  loins,* 

in.  Over  Ihe  tunic  was  worn  a  larger  vest,  or  Upper 
Garment.  It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the 
hykes  or  blankets  woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  The  two  comers, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  the 
skirts^  literally,  the  wings  of  the  garment.  (1  Sam.  xv.  11. 
xxiv.  4,  5.  11.  Hag.  ii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  23.)  TWs  garment 
serves  the  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ; 
and  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of 
old,  Deut.  xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed 
and  covering  in  the  night.  "  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 
kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  to 
tiie  ground,  so  Aat  the  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  around  nis  body. 
This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  ^rdle  whenever  they  are 
engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  having  our  loins  girded, 
in  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  tliese  gar- 
ments, with  ^e  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  pu^  in 
senrlng  for  eoverlids  to  their  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
finer  sort  of  them  Tsuch  as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  by 
persons  of  distinction)  are  the  peplus  of  the  ancients.  Ruth^ 
▼dl,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iii.  15,), 
might  b<3  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily 
for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  Cta  I/ax^ul,  tiie 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34.),  in  which 
thgr  f<nded  up  meir  kneading-^oughs :  as  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
aad  Ka]>yte8  do,  to  this  day,  things  of  l^e  Uke  hurden  and 

«  On  this  sub^eot  see  Capt  Light**  Tr«vete4n  Bnnp^  Ac.  p.  I3S.  an4  Mr, 
liorier't  iSecond  Jouroey  in  Persia,  p.  41.  Gharain  assures  us,  Uuit  tbs 
modern  ^ervises  wear  farmonts  or  coarse  camcds'  hair  sod  al^o  freait 
leathern  firdlea.    Hamer's  Oba.  voL  ii.  p.  487. 

«  Joaefmu*,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  $  4. 
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incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  Instead  of  the  fibuia  that  wbs 
used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  vntti  thread  or 
a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and 
after  having  placed  them  furst  over  one  of  their  shoulderSf 
they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer 
fold  serves  them  fi^quently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  several 
allusions  made  tiiereto  in  Scripture ;  as  gathering  the  lap  fall 

-'~ild  gourds  (2  Ki — '-  •*'^^  —^-^ -^'--'^  -^----^ 

measure  into  thi 
shaking  the  lap,"*^  (Neh. 
or  upper  garments,  which  the  Jewish  populace  strewed  in  the 
road  dunng  Christ's  triumphant  orogress  to  Jerusalem. 
(Matt  xxi.  8.J  A  person  divested  or  this  garment,  conforma- 
bly to  the  Heorew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  rmked,  (2  Sam.  vi.  20. 
John  xxi.  7.)  By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Num.  xv. 
37 — 40.,  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  the 
borders  of  their  upper  garments  that  they  might  remember  ah 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them,  A  similar  exhorta- 
tion is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  16. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes ;  and  among  the  charges  alleged 
against  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  of  enlarging 
their  Phylacteries,  and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt, 
xxiii.  5.),  as  indicating  their  pretensions  to  a  more  studious 
and  perfect  observance  of  the  law.  These  phylacteries  con- 
sisted of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of  parchment,  or  the  dressed 
skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of 
the  law,  taken  from  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  ^and  xiii.  11 — 16. 
Deut.  vi.  4-— 9.  and  xi.  13 — ^21.  all  inclusive, ;  which  the 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modem  rabbins]) 
Deut.  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  tiie  fronts  or 
their  caps  and  on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door* 
posts.  These  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or,  at 
least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping  off  evil  spirits,  whence  their 
Greek  name  ^KaumpuLf  from  <^XfltTr»,  to  guard  or  preserve. 
The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  Koran  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continuea  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.*  The  xfta^nicw^  hem,  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  which  a  healing  power 
issued  to  the  diseas^  who  touched  it  (Matt.  ix.  20.  xiv.  36. 
Mark  vi.  56.*  Luke  viii,  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wore, 
in  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  Xxst^r,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (Matt,  xxvii.  28.  31.), 
was  a  scarlet  robe  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  2rox« 
was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  worn  by  persons 
of  distinction.  (Mark  xii.  38.  xvi.  5.  Luke  xv.  22.  xx.  46. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  vii.  9.  13,  14.)  The  lifim  was  a  linen  upper 
garment,  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  summer  and  by  night,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  t/xttn-tcv,  (^Mark  xiv.  51,  52.)  It  was  also 
used  as  an  envelope  for  dean  bodies.  (Matt,  xxvii.  59.  Mark 
XV.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.)  The  ^suxon,^  or  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13.\  was  the  same  as  ihepenula  of  the  Romans,  viz.  a  tra- 
velling cloak  with  a  hood  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the 
weather.'  The  So^st^v,  or  handkerchief,  corresponded  to  the 
Kit^^Wricy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chaldseans  and  Syrians  with 

frreater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 
men  cloth.  (John  xi.  44.  xx.  7.  Acts  xix.  12.)  The  2iyu/»iir- 
TKf  (semicinctium),  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romans : 
it  was  made  of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix, 
12.),  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  Utfu^u/uet  of  the  Greeks.' 
Whenever  the  men  journeyed,  a  staff  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment. (Gen.  xxxii.  10.  xxxvfii.  18.  Matt.  x.  10.  Mark 
vi.  8.) 

IV.  Originally,  men  had  no  other  Covering  for  the  Head 
than  that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — the  Aotr.  Calmet 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or 
covering  on  their  heads  :  David,  when  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem (he  urges),  fled  with  his  head  covered  with  his  upper 
garment ;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been  suspended  among 
uie  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a. covering, 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  30.  xviii.  9.^    But  may  not  these  have  been 

«  Sbaw'8  Travels,  vol.  1.  pp.  4(M— 406. 
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particular  cases  1  David  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a 
mourner  and  a  fugitive;  and  Absalom,  fleeing  in  battle, 
might  have  lost  his  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
i)OK  (tsaniph),  or  turban,  was  common  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men. (Job  xxix.  14.  Isa.  iii.  23.) 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair 
of  Absalom^B  head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  his 
flight,  when  defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  ridinff  with  great 
speed  under  the  trees,  it  caught  hold  of  one  of  tiie  boughs ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his 
mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him  suspended  in  the 
air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  XYiii.  9.)  The 
plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those 
Jews  who  had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to 
put  them  to  the  greater  shame,  ^eh.  xiii.  85.)  Baldness 
was  also  considered  as  a  disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  2  Kings 
ii.  23.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  On  festive  occasions,  the  more  opulent 
perfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  unguents.  (Psal.  xxiii.  5. 
Eccl.  ix.  8.  Matt.  vi.  17.  xxvi.  7.)  And  it  should  seem, 
from  Cant.  v.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see 
from  die  example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to 
the  king  of  4he  Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  kinff 
caused  to  be  shaved  by  way  of  affront.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And 
as  the  shaving  of  them  was  accounted  a  mat  indigiiity,  so 
the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which  made  them  still  more 
ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront,  in  a  country 
where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the 
beard  is  even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  trimmed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 

Sief :  the  hand  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing 
e  beard  and  keepin?  it  in  order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  as 
if  it  were  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  fragrant  oil,  which 
ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment. 
(Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  Exod.  xxx.  30.)>  A  shaven  beard  is  re- 
puted to  be  more  unsightly  ^an  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a 
man  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  in- 
capable of  acting  dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any 
thing  with  peculiar  solemnity,  they  swear  by  their  beard ; 
and  when  tney  express  their  good  wishes  for  any  one,  they 
make  use  of  Uie  ensuing  formula^-Goc?  preserve  thy  blessed 
beard/  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted, 
we  mav  readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  bv  the  Ammonitish  king^  in  cutting  off 
half  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadors.  Pi^iebuhr  remtes, 
that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard,  after  having  recited  a/o/Aa, 
or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never 
to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished,  and  also  to 
become  the  lausrhing-stock  of  those  wno  profess  his  £aith. 
The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modem 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.'  The  not  trim- 
ming of  the  beard  was  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the 
Jews  expressed  their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

^  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
^ore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disposing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers 
ornaments.  In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-re- 
lievos, we  behold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times  bestowed 
upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery, 
the  apostles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  bttle  mind«  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian 
women.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Eplsde  to  Timothy,  in  the 
passage  where  he  condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride 
offemale  dress  then  consisted.  lunll^  says  he,  that  women 
adorn  themsehes  in  modest  tgtparelf  wUh  ihamefaeedness  and 
sobriety^  not  with  broidered  haib,  or  gold,  or  f  earls,  or 
GOSTLV  AR&AT :  but  {which  beeomdh  women  professing  godli' 
ness)  with  good  works,  ( 1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St.  Peter  in  Uke  msud* 
ner  ordains,  that  the  adorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  he 
so  much  that  outward  adorning  of  PLAimro  the  hair^^  and  of 
wearing  of  ooLD,  or  putting  on  or  apparel  :  but  kt  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  hearty  in  that  which  u  not  eorrujpiiblej  eoen 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  whieh  istn  the  sight 

t  lUe  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holj  Land,  Jkc.  voL  i.  p.  147.3d  edition. 
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of  God  of  great  price,  ^1  Pet  iii.  3.)^  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  umversally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  ap- 
pears from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal distinction  in  dress  betvreen  the  sexes,  happily  illus- 
trates the  following  passage  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14, 15.) : 
Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you^  that  if  a  man  have  long 
HAIR  it  is  a  SHAME  to  htm.  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair 
it  is  a  glory  to  her :  for  her  hair  is^iven  her  for  a  covering, 

"The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  veU.  Hence  St.  Paul  severely 
censures  tne  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  churcn 
without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they 
threw  off  the  decency  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of 
the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  sexes."  (Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  13— Ifi.)^ 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  San- 
dals, or  soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  feet  in  various  ways,  after  the  oriental  fashion.  ^Gen. 
xiv.  23.  Exod.  xii.  11.  Isa.  v.  27.  Mark  vi.  9.  John  i.  27. 
Acts  xii.  8.)  An  luxury  increased,  magnificent  sandals  con- 
stituted, in  the  East,  a  part  of  the  dress  of  both  males  and 
females,  who  could  afford  ^uch  a  luxury.  (Cant.  vii.  1. 
Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so  brilliant, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  capti- 
vating the  ferocious  Holofemes.  (Judith  x.  4.  xvi.  9.V  On 
entenng  a  sacred  place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod. 
iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.),  as  is  the  practice  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  East  to  this  day.  When  any  one  entered  a  house, 
it  was  customary  to  take  off  the  sandals,  and  wash  the  feet. 
(Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  India 
at  the  present  time.^  Among  persons  of  some  rank  it  was 
the  office  of  servants  to  take  off  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  owners  on 
their  departure.  (Matt.  iii.  11.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  iii  16.  John 
xiii.  4,  5.  14 — 16.  1  Tim.  v.  10.)  Persons,  who  were  in 
deep  affliction,  went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.  xix.  24.  Isa. 
XX.  2—4.) ;  which,  under  other  circumstances,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  ignominious  and  servile.  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10.  Isa« 
xlvii.  2.  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn 
by  both  sexes. 

Pliny'  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  left  his 
signet  as  a  pledge  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26.)  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wore  their  seals  or  signets,  either  as  rings 
on  their  fingers,  or  as  bracelets  on  their  arms,  a  custom  whi% 
still  obtains  in  the  East.  Thus  the  bride  in  the  Canticles 
(viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a  seal  on 
his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  chain  or  ligature  fastened  round  the 
neck.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vi.  21. 
The  expression  to  set  as  a  seal  upon  the  heart,  as  a  seal  upon 
the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6.),  is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting 
the  cherisning  of  a  true  affection ;  with  the  exhibition  of  those 
constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real  attaclunent.     Com- 

s  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of  the  dress  of  the  younger  females  in  the 
house  of  the  British  consul  in  the  Isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  strikinfly 
illustrates  the  above-cited  passages  of  St  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair 
as  being  plaited  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then  twisted  round  the  head, 
interlaced  with  strings  or  zechins,  mahmoudis,  and  other  coldei^  corns, 
or  left  to  flow  gracefully  Behind  them.  They  aUo  wore  four  or  five  gowns 
and  other  garments,  ubapbo  on  with  less  taste  than  profusion,  and  all  are 
secured  at  the  waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  gut- 
tering with  gilded  spangles.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  uEgean,  voL  ii. 
p.  238.) 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  101—103. 

•  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147.  172.  In  the  East  generally,  and  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  "the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of.  velvet, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  tower  [or 
London]  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth."   Callaway's  Oriental  Observ.  p.  47. 

•  An  intelligent  oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  observa* 
tions  on  this  subject :— "  I  never  understood  the  ftill  meaning  of  our  Lonft 
words,  as  recorded  in  John  xiiL  10.,  until  I  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives 
return  home  after,  performing  their  customary  ablations.  The  passage 
reads  thus :  '  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  butls 
clean  every  whit'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dnst  on  their  feet ; 
and  this  is  universally  the  case,  however  nign  their  dwellings  may  be  to 
the  river  side.  When  therefore  they  return*  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of  water  over  their  feet,  to 
cleanse  ihem  from  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  in  their  journey 
homewards ;  if  thev  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  performs 
it  for  thens,  and  then  they  are  'clean  every  whit'"  Statham's  Indian 
ReeoUeclioas,p.8l.  London,  1832.  i2mo. 

f  Nat  Hist  lib.  zxxiii.  c.  1. 
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pare  also  Hag.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xxxii.  24.  The  Eing  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  lii.  21.,  and  also  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  liie  faliier  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke 
XT.  22.),  and  also  hy  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  nng  was  a  token  that  the  person,  to  whom 
It  was  giren,  was  invested  with  power  and  honour :  thus 
Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  Jo- 
seph's. (Gen.  xli.  42.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.), 
and  afterwards  on  Mordecai.  (viii.  2.) 

Vn.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  Jews 
were  few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  espe- 
cially those  worn  by  tne  women.  The  prophet  Isaian,  when 
reproaching  the  daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and 
yanity,  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  their  female  orna- 
ments. (Isa.  iii.  1€k — 24.)^  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following : — 

1.  The  Nose  Jewels  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
translates  them,  the  jewels  of  the  nostril.  They  were  rings  set 
with  jewels,  pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the 
ears,  by  holes  bored  to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating 
the  common  ornaments  of  women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly 
mentions  the  nose  jewel  (Ezek.  xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering)  ; 
and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xi.  22.)  there 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  which  shows 
that  it  vras  us<^  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of  the 
love-tokens  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word 
translated  tar-ring  ought  to  nave  been  rendered  nose  jeweLy 
However  singular  this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem 
travellers  attest  its  prevalence  in  the  East  among  women  of 
all  ranks.' 

2.  The  Ear-ring  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and 
Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  and  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
as  b  evident  from  Num.  xxxi.  50.  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It 
should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  he 
gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hands^  and  the  ear-rings  that 
ivere  m  their  ears,  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4.)*  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  in  subsequent  times  were  not  free  from 
this  superstition ;  for  Hosea  (ii.  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as 
having  decked  herself  with  ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Perfume  Boxes  {^in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  20.  rendered 
tablets)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew 
lady.  A  principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies 
consists  in  the  use  of  baths,  and  the  richest  oils  and  per- 
fumes :  an  attention  to  which  is  in  some  degree  necessary  in 
those  hot  countries.  Freauent  mention  is  made  of  the  rich 
ointments  of  the  bride  in  tne  Song  of  Solomon,  (iv.  10,  11.) 
The  preparation  for  Estlier's  introduction  to  king  Ahasuerus 
was  a  course  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year :  six 
months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  end  six  months  with  sweet  odours, 
(Esth.  ii.  12.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body, 
which  is  denounced  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem — 

And  there  shall  be,  instead  of  perfume,  a  putrid  ulcer— 

Isa.  iii.  2i.   Bp.  Lowth's  version. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  soflened  and  made  agreeable  with 
all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in 
those  countries  of  the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply, — -Tnust 
have  been  a  punishment  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  morti- 
fying to  tlie  delicacy  of  these  haughty  daughters  of  Sion.* 

4.  The  Transparent  Garments  (m  our  version  of  Isa.  iii. 
23.  rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent 
like  gauze,  worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  by 
such  as  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly  than  became 
women  of  good  character.  This  sort  oi  garments  was  after- 
wards in  use  both  amonof  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

*■  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  len^h  on  the  various  articles  of  female 
apparel  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii.  16—24.  in  his  Commentarius  Philulogico- 
Criticus  de  Vestitu  Mulierum  Hebrseaum.  Lug.  fiat.  1735.  4to. 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

*  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  48.  Ifarmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  316—320.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  small  jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one 
nostril  of  even  the  poorest  Malabar  woman.  Callaway's  Oriental  Obser- 
vations, p.  48. 

*  It  18  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold, had  been  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  amulet.  It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  nose, 
were  first  superstitiously  worn  in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  probably  of 
the  sun,  whose  circular  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent  Mai- 
monidcs  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  kind,  with  the  image  of  the 
sun,  moon,  &c.  impressed  on  them.  These  superstitious  objects  were 
concealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself.  Grotius  on  Gen. 
xx.tv.  4.     Caumet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  voce  Ring. 

•  Bp.  Lowtli's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50.  •  Ibid  p.  49. 


5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chain  about  the  neck 
(Ezek.  xti.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by 
the  men,  as  .may  be  inferred  from  Prov.  i.  9.  This  was  a 
general  ornament  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  thus  Pharaoh 
IS  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  ^old  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen. 
xli.  42.) ;  and  JBelshazzar  did  the  same  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v. 
29.)  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other  things  as  part 
of  tiie  Midianitish  spoil.  TNum.  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the 
iurms  or  wrists  were  adomea  with  bracelets :  these  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.),  and  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were 
also  worn  by  men  ot  any  considerable  figure,  for  we  read  of 
Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.),  and  of  those  worn  by 
Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 

6.  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  of  the  women's  Looking 
Glasses,  which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called 
glass,  but  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women 
could  not  have  contributed  them  towards  the  making  of  the 
brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned.  In  later  times,  mirrors 
were  made  of  other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  only 
reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence  St.  Paul, 
in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opaque 
and  dim  representation  of  objects,  which  those  minors  exni- 
bited.  Now  we  see  St  ta-cTrr^of  by  means  of  a  mirrory  darkly; 
not  through  a  glass,  as  in  our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. ;  mr 
telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  tlie  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be 
added  Feet  Rings.  (Isa.  m.  8.  in  our  version  rendered  tink- 
ling ORNAMENTS  about  the  feet.)  Most  of  these  articles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  The  East 
Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Anglican  army 
from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  sil- 
ver cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  vmsts,  their  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eyebrows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  women  paint  Uieir  faces  and  wear  gold 
and  silver  rin^  about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  mUe 
bells  that  tinkl^  as  they  walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  chil- 
dren often  wear  rings  abopt  their  ankles ;  Malabar  and  Moor 
children  wear  rings,  huujg  about  with  hollow  balls,  which 
tinkle  as  they  run.^  The  licensed  prostitutes  whom  Dr. 
Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  large  commercial  town  of 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner.' 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
the  oriental  women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order 
to  impart  a  dark  and  majestic  'bhade  to  the  eyes.  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  that  none  of  the  Moorish  ladies  tliink  themselves 
completely  dressed,  until  they  have  tinged  their  eyelids  with 
al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore. 
As  this  process  is  performed  ''  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and 
then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  tiie  eyelids,  over  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  hy  renting  the  eyes 
(jiot  as  we  render  it,  with  painting,  but)  with  ^lo,  letid  ore. 
The  sooty  colour  which  in  this  manner  is  communicated  to 
the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  per- 
sons of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the  instances  already  noticed, 
we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.),  the  original  words  are  n^v  ^lca  orn,  i.  e'. 
she  adjusted,  or  set  off,  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  So 
likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  is  to  be  understood.  Keren-hap^ 
puch,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's 

'  The  'Ea-owrpov,  or  metallic  mirror,  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (vii.  26.);  who,  spealiing  of 
wisdom,  says  that  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  ererlasting  light  and 
*£2:onTPON  kx*Kti»iav  the  unspotted  MUtRon  of  the  potcer  of  Ood  and  tha 
image  of  his  goodness.  The  author,  also,  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
exhorting  tn  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy,  savs,  Though  he  humble  himself 
and  go  crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  him  ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  unto  him  ««  mfnftxx<^(  'lilonTPON,  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  mirror, 
and  thou  shalt  know  that  his  rust  hath  not  altogether  been  vnped  away. 
(Ecclus.  xii.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  manifestly  indicates  the 
metallic  composition  of  the  mirror;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  xi.  3.  and  xx.  & 
6.    Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  I  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  320.  8vo.  edit  Morier's  Second  Jour- 
nc/  in  Persia,  p.  145.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  II  pp. 
329. 333.    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  pp.  47,  4a 

•  "This  is  the  only  place  in  Ervpt  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  town 
decked  out  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nations  atid  of  all  com- 
plexions, and  regularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  exercise 
their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  highly  painted,  and  gorgeously 
attired  with  costly  necklaces,  rings  in  their  noses  and  in  their  ears,  and 
bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
and  called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  w« 
read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs. "  [vii.  6—23 )  CRichardson's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  360.)  The  same  custom  was  observed  by  Pifts,  a  century  before,  at 
Cairo.    See  his  account  of  the  Mahometans,  p.  99. 
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younprest  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  custom  or  practice."* 
The  modem  rersian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  continue 
tlie  practice  of  tinging  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids.* 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
women  shall  not  ivear  tnat  which  periaineth  unto  a  man,  nei' 
titer  ihall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment.  (Deut.  xxii.  5.) 
Tills  precaution  was  very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which 
are  the  usual  consequences  of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman 
drest  in  a  man^s  clothes  will  not  be  restrained  so  readily  by 
that  modestjT  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex ;  and 
a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  nabit  may  without  fear  and  shame 
ffo  into  companies  where,  without  this  disguise,  shame  and 
^ear  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine, 
travellers  inform  us,  that  the  greatest  dinerence  imaginable 
subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of 
any  condition  seldom  go  abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
skin  is,  conseauently,  fair  and  beautiful.  But  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  ot  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposedf  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny 
and  swarthy.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  hign  value 
would,  of  course,  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  their  complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
superior  quality,  no  less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their 
b^uty.  We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the  bride's 
self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant.  i.  5,  6.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments), 
among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  as  attendants 
on  a  royal  marriage  (we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest 
rank.' 

•  Vin.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some 
holy  action  which  required  particular  purity.  ,  Jacob,  after 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  household  to  change 
their  garmenta,  and  go  with  him  to  sacrifice  ai  Bethel,  (Gen. 
XXXV.  3, 3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and  washing 
their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
RKNDiNG  ot  one  s  CLOTHES  is  an  expression  frequently  used 
in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to 
denote  nis  great  sorrow  for  Josepn,  rem  his  clothes  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  29.) ;  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver.  34.) ;  and  Ezra,  to 
express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on 
account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend 
his  garments  and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.) ;  that  is,  both  his 
inner  and  upper  ^rment :  this  was  also  an  expression  of 
indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes, 
pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  65.)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  people  intended 
to  pay  them  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  140  The  garments 
of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and 
haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  profession ;  and 
therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false 
prophets,  which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins, 

«  Dr.  Shaw'a  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  414. 
Morier'a  Second  Joumev,  pp.  61.  I4d.  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek 
priest,  whom  Hr.  Rae  Wilson  saw  at  Tiberias,  were  stained  with  black 
powder.    (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)    "  The  Palmyrcne 

women are  the  finest  looking  women  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria. 

Like  other  Orientals  of  their  sex,  they  dye  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 

the  palms  of  their  hands  red,  and  wear  void  rines  Jn  their  ears :  and  the 
jet-black  dyo  of  the  hennah  for  the  evelashes  is  never  foiigotten ;  thev 
imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth,  that  its  blackness  gives  the  eye  an  addi- 
tional languor  and  interest"    Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  892. 

s  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36. 


as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  signi- 
fying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  beloved  son  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
habits  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of 
Lucullus  (who  had  pillaged  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic 
refinements  among  the  Romans),  says,  that,  some  persons 
having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits 
out  othis  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — "  A 
hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a 
number?  However,  I  will  look  ovfer  them  and  send  you  what 
I  have." — After  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  five  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome.* 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  display- 
ing in  wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  Uie 
opulence  of  those  times,  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job,  speaking  of  riches  in  his  time, 
says, — Utough  they  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare 
raiment  as  the  clay,  (Jobxxvii.  16.)  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 
pieces  of  silver,  ?j\dfive  changes  of  raiment.  ([Gen.  xlv.  2Q,y 
Naaman  carried  for  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes 
of  raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Calmet,  ten  tunics  and  ten 
upper  garments.  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  In  allusion  to  this  custom 
our  Lord,  when  describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing 
nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as  subject  to  tiie 
depredations  of  moths.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  (Matt.  vi.  19.)  The 
illustrious  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discnargedhis  sacred 
office,  said, — I  have  coveted  no  man*s  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel. 
(Acts  XX.  33.)  The  apostle  James,  likewise  (just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they 
are  particularizing  the  opulence  of  those  times),  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments,  as  the  constituents  of  riches :— - 
Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men  ;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and  siher  is  cankered,  and 
your  GARMENTS  OTC  moth-eoten.  (James  v.  1.  3.  2.)*  The 
rashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  subsists  in  Pa- 
lestine. It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics ;  and  in 
Cant.  i^.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride^s  garments  is 
compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanon.'  With  robes  thus  per- 
fumed Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  nim 
to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  father's  blessing.  And  he  (Isaac) 
smelted  the  smeU  (or  fragrance)  of  his  raiment  and  blessed  him^ 
and  said.  See  /  the  smell  of  my  son  [b  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessM,  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.  )8  In  process 
of  time,  this  ex^ubite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind ;  of  which  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fragrance  of  thine  own  sweet  perfumes 
Is  thy  name, — a  perfume  poured  forth.* 

•  Horat  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40—44. 

s  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  in 
the  East.  See  several  illustrative  instances  in  Burder's  OrientaTLiterature, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  il.  pp.  247,  24& 

V  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122.  In  p.  123.  he  has  quoted  the  followinc 
passage  from  Moschus,  in  which  the  same  idea  occurs  with  singular  exacts 
ness : — 

TOu  a/u^fOT^f  oi/Jtti 
TiX,odi  XXI  Xf </ti«0vo$  ixBuvuro  Kmfov  »utmh**  IdjL  B.  91« 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  far  exceeds 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  translanon  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  123. 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  dec.  pp.  97,  96. 

•  Dr.  Good's  version. 
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JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  MARBIAGE. 


L  Marriage  accounted  a  tacred  Obligation  by  the  Jewt. — ^11.  Polygamy  tolerated,^- CondiHon  of  CMieuAtne*^— HI.  JVuptiat 

Contracty  and  Espoutalt, — TV.  JSTuptial  Ceremomeo^'^y.  Divorcee, 


I.  Marriage  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 

the  strictest  obligation.    They  understood  literally  and  as  a 

precept  lliese  words  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  JSefruUful, 

^and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  utrth,  f  Gren.  i.  28.)    Tlieir 

continual  expectation  of  the  coming  ot  the  Messiah  added 
great  weight  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived  in  the  hopes 
Siat  this  blessing  should  attend  their  posterity ;  and  therefore 
they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of 
him,  by  addin?  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was 
to  be  bom,  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that 
temporal  kingdom  for  wnich  they  looked  upon  his  appear- 
ance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel ; 
for,  besides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life 
without  great  danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  scrrtent.  On  this  account 
h  was  that  Jephthah*s  daughter  deplored  her  virginity,  be- 
cause she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which  he 
might  entertain  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his 
name  might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which 
was  the  general  desire  of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For 
^  the  same  reason  also  sterility  was  regarded  among  the  Jews 
(as  it  is  to  this  day  amon^  the  modern  Egyptians)'  as  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befall  any  woman,  inso- 
mucn  that  to  have  a  child,  though  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have 
none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the 
midwife  comforts  Rachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she 
knew  her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms.  Fear 
not,  for  thou  shall  bear  tltis  son  also,  (Gen.  xxxv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing 
the  broker  of  a  nusband,  who  died'without  issue,  to  marry  the 
widow  he  left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refup- 
tng  so  to  do ;  for,  as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became 
the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity 
flowing  from  him  were,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the 
teal  offspring  and  heirs  ot  the  deceased  brother.s  This  ex- 
plains the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  women  should  take  hold 
of  one  man,  saying.  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel ;  only  let  u^  be  called  by  thy  fiame,  to  take  away 
our  reproach,  (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the 
Jews  commonly  married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to 
men  by  the  Kabbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was 
ordinarily  married  at  the  age  of  puberty?  that  is,  twelve  years 
complete,  whence  her  husband  is  called  the  guide  of  her 
youtn  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  (Joel  i. 
8.) ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage  is  in  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  delaying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  and  disgrace.^ 

II.  From  me  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that 
God  gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man ;  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as 
it  is  a  common,  observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more 
males  than  females  bom  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those 
men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  na- 
ture who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  But 
though  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to  dispense 
With  his  own  laws,  and  actusuly  did  so  with  the  Jews  for  the 

>  The  lAost  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  advice 
were  those  who  consulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he 
says)  is  still^considered  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  "The  unfortunate  couple 
believe  that  they  are  bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they 
ftncy  thephysician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  declares 
tiie  insumciency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.  The  par- 
ties bang  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  of  God,  to  pre- 
seiibe  for  them,  that  they  may  have  children  like  other  people.  '  Give  rae 
children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband ;  *6ive  me  child- 
ren, or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr. 
RienardBon's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  106.  A  nearly 
similar  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East 
between  thevears  1824  and  1827.    Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol  it  p.  51. 

«  Ward's  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoo^voL  U.  p.  SZT.  Maurice^  Indian 
Antiaoities,  toL  vU.  p.  329.  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  voL  il  pp. 
35(^  ^i. 


more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  sucn  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  their  example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.  The  first  who 
violated  this  primitive  law  of  marriage  ^was  Lamech,  who 
took  unto  him  tux)  vnves,  (Gen.  iv.  19.)  Afterwards  we  read 
that  Abraliam  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxv.  6.)  And  his 
practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at  last 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Reho- 
boam's  days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors, 
and  even  with  us  at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though 
she  be  not  married  to  a  man,  yet  lives  wi^  him  as  his  wife ; 
but  in  the  Sacred  Writings  it  is  understood  in  another  sense. 
There  it  means  a  lawAil  wife,  but  of  a  lower  order  and  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  Qiistress  of  the  family ;  and,  therefore, 
she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  die  chief  wife ; 
and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  bas- 
tards :  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior 
to  tiie  primary  wife  :  for  wey  had  no  autiiority  in  ^e  family, 
nor  any  share  in  household  government.  If  they  had  been 
servants  in  the  family  before  they  came  to  be  concubines, 
they  continued  to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjec- 
tion to  their  mistress  as  before.  The  dignity  of  these  primary 
wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in  the  succe^ion,  so 
that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their  father's 
fortune,  except  upon  the  failure  of  the  children  by  tiiiese  more 
honourable  wives;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  father 
commonly  provided  for  the  children  by  these  concubines  in 
his  own  lifetime,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  cat^e  and 
^oods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  wbb 
the  heir  of  nis  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  had  two  concu- 
bines, Hagar  and  Keturah  ;  by  these  he  had  other  children 
whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said,  He  gave 
them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived,  ((xen.  xxv. 
5,  6.)  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gren.  xxix.  36.,  the 
younger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  *^  before  the 
nrst-born"  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this 
day  among  the  Armenians,  and  Mso  among  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  it  is  considered  criminal  to  give  the  younger 
daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder,  or  for  a  younger  son 
to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmamed.^ 

III.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews — at  least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses— -in 
joining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  followed 
oy  consummation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in 
which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Snechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the  aaughter  of  Jacob 
in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6—12.)  ;  and  Uie  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, together  with  the  mode  of  solemnizing  the  marriage,  is 
describea  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  previous  espousal^  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  mamage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the 
otfier,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  writing^,  sometimes  by  the  delivery 
of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  m  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  kisses  were  given  in  token  of  the 
espousals  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion 
in  Canticles  i.  2.),  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  as 
man  and  wife.^    After  such  espousals  were  made  (which 

«  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Pazton's  Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  2d  edit  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  pp.  229,  230. 

«  ♦*  Before  the  giving  of  the  law  (saith  Maimonides),  if  the  man  and  woman 
hadagreed  al>out  marriage,  he  brought  her  into  his  house  and  privately 
married  her.  Bat,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded, that  if  anv  were  minded  to  take  a  woman  for  his  wife,  he  should 
receive  her,  first  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let  her  be  to  him  to 
wife,--a8  it  is  written,  *  If  any  one  take  a  wife.'  This  taking  is  one  of  the 
affirmative  precepts  of  the  law,  and  is  called  '  espousing.' "  lightfoot's 
Horas  Hebr.  on  Matt.  i.  18.    (Works,  vol.  xijp.  18.  8vo.  edit  1823.) 

>  Dr.  Gill's  Comment,  on  Sol.  Song  i.  2.  The  same  eeremony  was  prao- 
tised  among  the  primitive  Christians.  (Bingham's  AntiouiUes,  book  zjcii. 
c.  3.  sect  6.)  By  the  civil  law,  hsdeed,  the  kiss  is  maae  a  ceremony,  in 
some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity  of  the  nupUal  contract  (Cod. 
Justin.  Hb.  v.  tit  3.  de  Donatioa.  ante  Nupttas,  lee.  K.)  Fry's  Trantiatlon 
of  the  Canticles,  p.  33. 
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was  ffenerally  when  the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  ccfn- 
tinued  with  her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  years  Tat 
least  til]  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  sne 
was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.'  That 
it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bnde  some  time  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7. 
Thus  we  find  that  Samson^s  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
a  considerable  time  after  espousals  (Judg.  xiv.  8.)  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Virffin  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before 
she  and  her  intended  husband  came  together.  TMatt.  i.  18.) 
[f,  during  the  time  between  the  espouses  and  tne  marriage, 
the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  correspondence  with 
another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bride- 
SToom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress ;  and  thus  the  holy 
Vir^n,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having  conceived 
our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  ngour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.' 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  mar- 
riage was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the  man 
made  of  the  woman  he  desired  to  marry;  and,  therefore,  in 
contracting  marriages,  as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  pf  this  portion.  This  was  tne  case 
between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12.) ;  and  Jacob, 
ha'nng  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years^  ser- 
vice,' which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
jLxix.  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Mictial  to  David, 
till  after  he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  Ho^ea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley. 
fHos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom  also  obtained  among  the 
tireeks  and  other  ancient  nations;^  and  it  is  to  this  day  the 

Practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among  the 
druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  count^  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  tnose 
who  dwell  in  tents.^ 

TV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  splendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
observed  bythem  on  this  occasion,  were  common  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Romans.  We  learn  from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of 
newly  married  persons ;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
oride  was  crowned  by  Her  mother;^  and  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  presenting  them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet,  as  being  a  festivity  of  the 
first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptial 
crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  whicnlhe  yet  future  pros- 
perous and  happjr  state  of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  aress 
df  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous companions :  Samuel  had  thirty  young  men  to  attend 
him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in  Matt  ix.  15.  and 
Mark  ii.  19.  are  termed  children  of  the  'hride^hamher,  '*  At 
every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.   The  ofllces  assigned  to  the  paran3rmph,  or  y^yvw, 

>  The  same  fmtcttce  obtains  In  the  East  Indies  to  this  day.  Ward's  His- 
tory of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
«  Caloiet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  440. 

•  The  Cdm  Tartars,  wha  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship for  their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
fioldemess's  Notes,  p.  8.  first  edit.  ^ 

«  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  voL  ii.  p.  279. 

*  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  296.  385.  De  la  Roque,  Voyage 
dans  la  Palestine,  p.  222.  See  several  additional  instances  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  voL  i.  pp.  56—69.  Young  giiis,  Mr.  Buddngbam 
informs  us,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain  sums  of  money,  vaiying 
from  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  drder  of  inhabitants,  accordinc 
to  their  connexions  or  beauty :  though  amon^  the  labouring  classes  it 
descends  as  low  as  100  or  even  GO.  This  sum  being  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride's  father  adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  ^particularly  when 
baodsome)  as  profitable  to  their  parents  as  boys  are  by  the  waures  they 

1^  their  labour.    Bockiogham't  Travels  among  th«  Arab  Tnbei,  |^. 
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numerous  and  important ;  and,  on  account  of  those,  the  Bq^ 
tist  compares  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  hridegroomJ  (John 
iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  the  paranymph  were  threefold— -before 
— at=— and  after  the  marriage.  Before  the  marriage  of  hU 
friend  it  was  his  du^  to  select  a  chaste  virgin,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  parties,  till  the  day  of 
marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them  during  the 
seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  m  the 
happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  tne  para- 
nymph was  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife 
and  ner  husband,  and  was  called  in  to  compose  any  differ- 
ences that  might  take  place  between  them.  As  the  torerun- 
ner  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well  compared  to  the  para- 
nymph of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the  most  usual  com- 
parisons adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph,^  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
faith,  presented  tne  church  as  a  youthful  oride  and  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ.  He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  ^1 
the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  His  joy  was  ful- 
filled when  tiis  own  followers  came  to  inform  him  that  Christ 
was  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all  men 
came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as  the  sound  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  that  the  nuptials  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  may  learn,  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in 
all  purity  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them 
to  find  tneir  best  source  of  joj  in  the  blessing  of  the  most 
Highest  on  their  labours — ^their  purest  happiness  in  the  im- 
provement and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided  to  their 
care."9 

Further,  it  was  ciLstomary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare 
garments  for  his  guests  (Matt.  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears 
from  Rev.  xix.  8.,  were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wed- 
ding-garment is  emblematical  of  Christian  holiness  and  tiie 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  bride- 
groom, attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct  the  bride  io 
his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  (i^monstration 
of  joy.  To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  vanous  ceremonies 
just  stated,  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 12.\and  of  the  wedding-feast, 
given  by  a  sovereign,  in  honour  oi  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt, 
xxii.  2.)  In  the  first  of  these  parables  ten  virgins  are  r^^i^ 
sented  as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom ;  five  of 
whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oil, 
which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time*  they'uU 
slumbered  and  slept,  until  the  pi^>cession  approached  ;  biit^  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made,  BAoULike 
bridegroom  cameth  !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  htmjo  On  this,  all  the 
virgins  arose  speedily  to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  weve 
instantly  ready ;  but  the  imprudent  virgins  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  recollected  their  neglect : 
their  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no  oil  to  refresh 
them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the  bride- 
groom arrived :  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 

^  "Smaller  circumstances  and  coincidences  sometimes  demoostrattf 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  aathenticity  of  a  boolc,  more  effectoally 
than  more  important  facts.  Mav  not  one  of  those  unimportant  yet  eowrinC' 
ing  coincidences  be -observed  m  this  passage?  The  Baptist  cidki  himself 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  anj  other  paranymph,  or 
V2VW*  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defectire  In  the  Baptist's  comparison. 
But  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  cnstom  was  different  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  ^Tbe  Galileans  had  one  paranympli  only.*' 
Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol  i.  p.  132. 

•  Ezempio  et  vitA,  says  KuinoeL  eommuni  depromto  Johannes  Bapdtta 
QStendit,  quale  intef  ipsum  et  Christum  discrimen  intercedat  Se  Ipsmn 
comparat  cnm  paranym|^o,  Christum  cum  sponso :  quocum  ipse  Chrlstas 
se  quoque  comparavit,  ut  patet  e  locis,  Matt  ix.  15.  and  xxv.  1.  Scilicet, 
6  ^txos  rv  *vfKpt4,  est  sponsi  socius,  ei  peculiariter  addictu%  qui  Onsets 
dicebatur  jrapxru^^ie;,  Matt.  ix.  15.  vie;  TOO  wft^mvof.  Heb.  pviWfais 
laetitisB.— Com.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist.  vol.  iiija.  227.  ' 

•  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  132.  -^ 
«•  The  Rev.  Mr.  HarUey,  describing  an  Armenian  weddfnf.  says^— "Tha 

large  number  of  young  females  who  were  present  naturally  reminded  mo 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  in  our  Savionr'sparable.  These  being 
fHends  of  the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  companions  (PsaL  xiv.  14.),  had  come 
to  mset  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  come  at  mid- 
night; so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  tA 9  cry  Is  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bride' 
groom  tarried:  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  jarived.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  chnroll,  where  the  bishop  was  wamof  [• 
receive  them;  and  there  the  csmtttmy  was  compteted"  KeeetfelMsti 
Creec*  and  tbs  Lettat,  p.  289. 
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marriage ;  and  the  door  was  shut^^  and  all  admittance  was  re- 
fused to  the  imprudent  virgins.'  The  solemnities  here  de- 
scribed are  still  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Podolia,'  and  also  by 
the  Christians  iu  Syria,*  and  in  Egypt.*  These  companions 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  mentioned  in  Psal.  xlv.  9. 
14.,  and  Cant.  v.  1.  8.  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom.   TJohn  iii.  29.) 

From  the  parable, "  in  wnich  a  great  king  is  represented  as 
Itiaking  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  we  learn  that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honouredwith 
mi  invitation,  were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of 
Just  re8j)ect  to  the  new-married  couple — and  that  after  the 
procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  house  was  con- 
cluded, ^e  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an 
apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in 
raiments  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  ffoing 
to  celebrate;  and  such,  if  found,  were  expelled  the  house 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  From  the  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  me  following  passage  receives  gteat  light 
and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  dis- 
covered among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding- 
garment.— He  called  him  and  said,  Friend^  how  earnest  thou 
tn  hither^  not  having  a  wedding-garment  ?  and  he  was  speech- 
less : — ^he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  disrespectful  neglect. 
The  king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him 
hand  ana  foot — ^to  drag  him  out  of  the  room — and  thrust  him 
out  into  midnight  darkness."  (Matt.  xxii.  12.)^ 

**  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  ua  that  the  marriage- 
festivals  of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week;"  as  they  do  to  this 
day  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.^  *'  Laban 
mnd.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first-ham.  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee 
ims  aiso,  (Gen.  xxix.  26,  27.)  And  Samson  said  unto  them, 
I  tmllnow  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  you  can  certainly 
declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find  it 
out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets,  ana  thixty  change  of 
garments,  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  '  Ihis  week  was  spent  in  feast- 
ing, and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of 
this  occasion  our  Lord  refers : — Can  the  children  of  the  t/ride- 
chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  vnth  them  ?  but 
Me  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast, ^^  (Mark  ii.  19,  20.)8 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the 
young  women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with 
the  men ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not 

t  Iffr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding, 
which  famishes  a  striking  parallel  to  the  jparable  of  the  wedding-feast  in 
the  CkMBpeL  "  At  a  marriage,  the  pr«)cession  of  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago^  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Seram- 
pore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting 
tWo  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
Tery  trords  of  Scripture,  *  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometn !  Go  ye  out  to 
meet  him.'  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran 
^th  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of 
Ihem  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
■eek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at 
which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of 
friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.   The  bride- 

Soom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in 
e  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut,  and  yarded  by  Se- 
poys. I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  m  vain.  Never 
was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  moment : — 
And  the  door  tetu  shut !"  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hin- 
doos, VOL  iii.  pp.  171,  172.) 

^  Alber,  Hermeneut  Vet.  Test.  pp.  200,  201.  Branlng,  Antiq.  Grsec.  p. 
96.    Oilnin  on  the  New  Test  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

•  At  Kunenetz-Ppdolskoi,  Dr.  Henderson  relates,  "we  were  stunned 
by  the  noise  of  a  procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on 
tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our  windows.  On  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his 
young  friends,  proceeding  to  tlie  house  of  the  bride's  father,  iu  order  to 
convey  her  home  to  her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time  they  returned 
with  such  a  profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street.  The  bride, 
deeply  veiled,  was  led  along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  virgins,  each 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with  the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  be- 
Ibre  ber  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented  us  with  an  ocular 
ittostration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fiflh  chapter 
of  Uie  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  ap- 
prq[»riate  nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  to  watch  and 
oe  ready ;  for  the  re-procession  must  have  commenced  immediately  on 
the  Arrival  of  the  bridegroom."    Biblical  Researches,  p.  217. 

«  BeeMr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  87,  flS. 

•  See  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
aas.  third  ediUon.  » -e/*"'  *- 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

V  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  95. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  Brunings  states  that  the  Jews  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bride  who  is  a  virgin  and  one  who  is  a  widow :  and 
that  the  nuptial  feast  of  the  former  lasted  a  whole  week,  but  for  the  latter 
it  was  limited  to  three  days.    AnUq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 


amuse  themselves  with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men 
did  not  spend  their  time  merely  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for 
their  custom  was  to  propose  questions  and  hard  problems,  by 
resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the 
company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriage,  where  he 
proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person 
to  superintend  the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the 
suests  to  see  that  they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give 
tne  necessary  orders  to  the  servants.  Ordinarily,  he  was  not. 
one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not  recline  with  them ;  or,  at  least, 
he  did  not  take  his  place  amon?  them  until  he  hadperformed 
aH  that  was  requirea  of  him.  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1.)  This  officer^ 
is  by  St.  John  (ii.  8,  9.)  termed  "Af^n-inxxifof,  and  'Hycu/umc  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus:  as  the  latter  lived 
about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  a  goveraor  of  the  feast  passed 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.^  Theophylact's  remark  on 
John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  explains  what  was  the  business  of 
the  Spxi^mxtfct : — "  That  no  one  might  suspect  that  their  taste 
was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine  water  to  be  wine, 
our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  the  governor  of  the  feast, 
who  certainly  was  sober ;  for  those,  who  on  such  occasions 
are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety, 
that  every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with 
regularity  and  decency."'" 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited, 
he  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was 
"  seated  as  the  stranger  guest  immediately  beside  him :  and 
on  the  ejaculation  of*  B°Ism  Allah'  beittg  uttered,  he  dipped 
his  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  and  had  the  choicest  bits  placed 
before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  consi- 
dered a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast." 

"  Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustration 
from  this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  Tne  first  is  that,  in  which 
the  Saviour  says,  '  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room  [that  is,  place  or 
station],  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him ;  and  Jie  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee. 
Give  this  man  place :  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  hidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may 
say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shalt  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.' 
(Luke  xiv.  8 — 10.)  In  a  country  where  the  highest  import- 
ance is  attached  to  this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  ad- 
vice is  much  more  striking  than  if  applied' to  the  manners  of 
our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as  much  appreciated  through- 
out Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  present  day,  as 
it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  passage  is  that, 
in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  says  (Matt. 
xxvi.  23.),  *  He  tiiat  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the.  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  hut  very  few,  and 
these  always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests, 
who  are  seated  sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to 
dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  last 
supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  baseness  of  the  treachery 
is  much  increased,  wnen  one  of  those  few  becomes  a  betrayer; 
and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no  doubt,  meant 
to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."" 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Divorce 
as  well  as  by  death. ^^  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  suf- 
fered this  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  fr&m  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils, 
such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c.  he  permitted  it:  whence  it 
should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  law ;  and  we  see 
that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah.  It 
appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  his 
daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another. 
(Judg.  XV.  2.)  The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at 
Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  have 
returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.) 

»  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  'ApxirpixMirof.    Alber,  Interpretatio 
SacrsB  Scripturse,  torn,  ix  p.  83. 
»o  Theophylact  as  cited  in  Parithurst's  Greek  Lejdcon,  voce  Ap^.r^i. 

xXivo(. 

«»  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol. !.  pp.  406,  407. 

»»  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  finds  himself  more  dUshonotired 
by  the  seduction  of  his  sister  than  a  man  by  the  Uifidelity  of  his  wife. 
Tills  will  account  for  the  sanguinary  revenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
upon  the  Sbechemites  for  the  defilement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Gen. 
xxjdv.  25—31.)  See  D'Arvieux's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desart,  pp.  243,  S44. 
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Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contraiy 
to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forg^otten  the  covenant  of  her  God. 
(Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  great  number 
,of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had 
married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11,  12.  19.);  but  our 
Saviour  has  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single 
case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31, 32.)  Nor  was  this  limitation 
unnecessary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences. A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dis- 
pute arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce ;  the  school 
of  Shammai  contending  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross 
misconduct  or  for  violation  of  nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  school 
of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might  be  repudiated  for  the 
slightest  causes.    To  this  last-mentioned  school  belonged 


the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  tempting  him^  ana 
saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  Mb  ujife 
for  every  cause — ^for  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  dis- 
agreeable in  herl  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Upon  cur  Lord*8  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  coniugal  honour,  the 
disciples  (who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  prejudices  and 
principles)  hearing  this,  said — If  the  case  of  the  man  he  9o 
tvith  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except  osAj 
for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  /  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  Tkn 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  and  levity 
among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
is  connrmed  by  Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own 
example :  for  ne  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not 
pleased  with  her  behaviour.* 


CHAPTER  lY. 


BIRTH,  NURTURE,  ETC.  OF  CHILDREN.^ 


L  Child-hirtK — Circumcition,~^J\taming  of  the  Child, — ^11.  Privileges  of  the  First'donu-^TU.,  Nurture  of  Children^'^TY, 

PoToer  oftlie  Father  over  Ms  Children, — Disposition  of  his  Property, — ^V.  Adoption, 

II.  "  The  First-born,  who  was  the  object  of  special  affec- 
tion to  his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  way  or  eminence, 
the  opening  of  the  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow 
who  by  a  previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, tne  first-born  as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the 
child  that  was  eldest  by  the  second  marriage.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the  practice 
occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31, 32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.)  TheJM^ 
horn  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. — 1.  He  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph, 
by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5—8.)  This  was 
done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishmeirt  of  his  incestuous 
conduct  TGen.  xxxv.  22.);  out  Reuben,  notwithstanding, 
was  enrolled  as  the  first-bom  in  the  genealogical  regristers. 
(iChron.  v.  l*)— -2.  The  first-horn  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  priesthood  was 
transferred,  by  the  C9mmand  of  God  communicated  thiooffh 
Moses,  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  dv 
right  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  (Num.  iii.  1SU-1$. 
vhi.  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  fdl 
the  first-bom,  to  serve  him  as  priest,  the  first-bora  of  the 
other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in  that 
capacity.  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22. 
et  seq,') — 3.  Tlie  first-bom  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those 
who  were  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq,  2Chron.  xxl.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.), 
which  was  transferred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their 
father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
every  where  disUnguished  irom  the  other  tribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first- 
born, he  was  also^maae  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  an  exception*  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who, 
though  a  younger  brother,  was  made  his  successor  by  David 
at  the  special  appointment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 
view  of^these  facts,  how  the  word  firstrbom  came  to  express 
sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  dignity."^  (Isa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i.  1^-t48. 
Heb.  xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  5. 11.  Job  xviii.  13.^ 

HI.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring 
themselves,  and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  wd :  on 
the  aay  the  child  was  weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast. 
(2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22 — ^24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same 
custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.*  In  case 
Uie  mo&er  died  oefore  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 

«  Jahn's  Archfeolofia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Uphara,  S  165. 
•  Morier'sSecond  Journey,  p.  107. 


1.  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust),  child- 
olrUi  is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  difficulty  ;^  and  mo- 
thers were  originally  the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters, 
as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
case  of  tlje  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17-  and  xxxviii.  28.  that  mid  wives 
were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of 
delivering  women  was  committed  to -female  mid  wives. 
(Exod.  i.  15.  et  seq,)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom, 
to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling-clothes 
(The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-bom  infants  in 
salt  and  water,  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth- 
day of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solem- 
nized every  succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  ioy,  especially  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
(Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  i.  4.  iViatt.  xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or 
of  a  daughter  rendered  the  niother  ceremonially  unclean  for 
a  certain  period  :  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
tlie  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  lier  cir- 
cumstances would  not  afford  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  1 — 8.  Luke  ii.  22.]) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xvii.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.)  :  on  the  nature 
of  circumcision,  see  pp.  110,  111.  supra.  At  the  same  time 
the  male  child  raceived  a  name  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  p.  111.)  :  in  many  instances  he  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.  xxv.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.) ;  and  some- 
times the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii. 
3.  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

t  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  c.  76.  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p. 
358.  Garwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Divorce. 
Dissert  torn.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  away  their  wives,  at 
the  period  referred  to : — 1.  ''It  is  commanded  to  dfivorce  a  wife,  that  is  not 
of  good  beliaviour,'and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter  of  Israel  "— 
2.  *'  If  any  man  hate  bis  wife.  let  him  put  her  away."— 3.  "  The  school  of 
HiUel  saith,  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  illv,  by  over-salting  it,  or 
over>roa8ting  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."— 4.  Yea,  "  If|  by  any  stroke  from 
the  haiul  of  God,  she  become  dumb  or  sottish,"  dec— 5.  R.  Akibah  odd, 
"  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  own  wife,  he  may  put  her 
away  ;  because  it  is  said,  *If  she  find  not  favour  in  his  eyes.' "— (Lisht- 
fbot's  Hors  Hebraica,  on  Matt.  v.  31. — Worlcs,  vol.  zi.  p.  118.  8vo.  edit.) 
This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in 
the  passage  al>ove  cited. 

«  This  chapter  is  compiled  from  MichaeGs's  Ck>mmentaries,  vol.  i.  pp. 

•427— 4da  443—447.    Lewis's  Origines  Hebraea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iMO-310.    Gal* 

met's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption.    Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.   I— 11. 

Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iv.  c  6.  de  liberorum  proereatione  et 

•ducatione,  pp.  442—446. 

*  Harmer^s  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
|».  106. 
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weaned,  or  was  tinable  to  rear  it  herself,  nurses  were  em- 

Sloyed ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too 
elicate  or  toe  infirm  to  perform  the  maternal  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
family;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  Chron.  xdi.  11. 

**7%e  daughters  rarely  departed  firom  the  apartments  anpro- 
priated  to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  wim  an 
urn  to  draw  water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who 
belonged  to  those  humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  had  not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii. 

16.  Gen.  xxiv.  16.  xxix.  10.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12.^  John  iv.  7.) 
They  spent  ^eir  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other 
tfrts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character, 
#11  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  to  be 
told,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  marriage,  f  Prov. 
xxxi.  13.  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those  who  by 
tiieir  wealth  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far 
fVom  going  cut  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  they  were  occupied  with  dressing, 
wiA  singing,  and  with  dancing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  representations  of  modem  travollers,  their  apartments 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  1«.)  They 
went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  pomt  of  rank,  but  they 
received  with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a 
Ifood  woman,  of  one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station, 
to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities 
and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

**7%«  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the 
women ;  then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were 
taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed 
in  uie  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion. 
(Deut.  vi.  20 — 25.  xi.  19.)  Those  who  wished  to  have 
them  further  instructed,  provided  they  did  not  deem  it  pre- 
ferable to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to  some 
priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other  chil- 
oien  to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — ^28.  that 
there  was  a  school  near  tne  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instmction  of  youth. 

IV.  "The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitled  ex- 
tended not  only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his 
servants  of  bom  sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It 
was  the  custom  anciently  for  sons  newly  married  to  remain 
at  ikkeix  father's  house,  unless  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was  heiress  to 
an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while 
they  lived  in  their  father's  bouse,  and  were  in  a  manner  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autho- 
rity over  the  children  ct  his  sons  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  "  had  no 
narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.)  This 
power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  faAer,  if  he 
judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  judge.  But  he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son. 
If  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed 
bis  father  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy, 
or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed.  (Exod.  xxi.  15. 

17.  Lev.  XX.  9.  Deut  xxi.  18-^1.)  The  authority  of  the 
parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised 
in  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral  laws 
cf  Ae  Jewisn  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commcndmenis,  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

**  The  son,  who  had  accjuired  property,  was  commanded  to 
exhibit  his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  Wf  rds  and 
in  feeling,  but  by  gifts.  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6.  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.) 
The  power  of  the  fether  over  his  offspring  in  the  ancient 
times  was  not  only  very  great  for  the  time  being,  and  while 
he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of  the  livit^ ;  but  he  was 
fallowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  andhis  prophetic 
curse  or  bies^ng  possessed  no  little  efl5k»cy«**i  (Uen.  xlix. 
3-28.)     "'^»~  '^        ^  ' 

It  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.  1.  (marsinal  rendering)  that,  in 
the  dispoaitioii  of  his  effects,  the  famer  ei^pressea  his  last 

>  Jahn*s  Arch»olog!a  Biblica,  by  Mr.  TTpham,  §$  166, 167. 


wishes  or  will  in  Ae  presence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in 
the  presence  of  the  future  heirs,  as  Jacob  did,  in  Gen. 
xlviii. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  seems  to  be  what 
is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons,  in  Deut.  xxi.  16. 
Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  affer  that  period. 
The  following  regulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of  pro- 
perty : — 

1.  "As  it  respected  sons.- — ^The  property  or  estate  of  the 
father,  afler  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  eldest  son  received  two  portions."  It  appears, 
however,  from  Luke  xv.  12.  that  sons  might  demand  and 
receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  during  their  father's 
lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  though  aware  m  the  dissipated 
inclinations  of  the  chilo,  could  not  legally  refuse  the  applica- 
tion. 

2.  **  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  conettbines : — The  portion, 
which  was  given  to  them,  depended  altogether  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount 
is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had 
by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  other  portion  in  the  estate ;  but 
Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines,  heirs 
as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — 21.  xxv.  1 — 6.  xlix.  1 — 
27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  npon  the  choice  of  fathers  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines 
for  the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fact,  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  com- 
plained, that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his 
father's  house.   (Judg.  xi.  1 — 7.) 

3.  "As  it  respected  rffli/^A/cr5.- — ^The  daughters  not  only 
had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarriedt, 
were  considered  as  making  apart  of  it,  ana  were  sold  by  their 
brothers  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or 
they  all  had  died,  they  took  the  estate  (Num.  xxvii.  1—8.)  : 
if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  any  offspring,  the  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in  Num. 
xxvii.  8 — 11. 

4.  "  As  it  respected  servants : — ^The  servants  or  the  slaves 
in  a  family  coula  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right, 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them 
his  heirs.  TComp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
those  who  nad  heirs,  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
estates  on  faithful  and  deserving  servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  "  As  it  respected  tvidows  .• — ^The  widow  of  the  deceased, 
like  his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate. 
The  sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford 
her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise 
arranged  in  the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  back  again  to 
her  father's  house,  particularly  if  the  support,  which  the  heirs 
gave  her,  was  not  such  as  baa  been  promised,  or  was  not  suffi- 
cient. (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the  story  of  Ruth.) 
The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not  without 
cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."*  (Isa.  i.  17.  x.  2.  Jer.  vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Ezek.xxii. 
7.  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22 — ^24.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears 
from  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  AnopnoN, 
—or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  fr.mily,  in  order  to  make 
him  a  part  of  it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  Uie 
estate, — ^was  very  generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Adoption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  wsed  by  the  elder  Hebrews :  Moses  is  silent  concerning 
it  in  his  law  ;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii.  1.),  is  rather  a  kind  of 
substitution,  bv  which  he  intended,  that  the  two  sons  of 
J'  seph  should  h&ve  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  sons,  l^y  two  sons,  EpRraim  and  Manasseh,  are 
mine  ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  tliey  shall  he  mine.  But  as  he 
gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  the  effect  of  this 
adoption  extended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inhe- 
ritance ;  that  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph, 
by  means  of  them)  two  parts.  Two  other  kinds  of  adoption 
amongthe  Israelites  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  viz. 

1.  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  with- 
out children  (Deut  xxv.  5.  Ruth  iv.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  24.) ;  so 
that  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name;  a  practice 
more  ancient  than  the  law,  as  appears  in  the  history  of  Tamar ; 
but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  tha 

•  Jahn'i  Arcbxologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  i  16a 
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Greeks  and  Romans :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  in- 
tended by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  when  they  gave  their 
handmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.) 

2.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a 
dauffhter  onlT«  and  adopting  her  children,  llius,  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  31, 33.,  Machir  the  grandson  of'  Joseph,  who  is  called 
father  of  QiUadOih'aX  is,  chief  of  that  town),  ffave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Hezron,  wno  married  her  when  he  was  wreescore  years 
old,  and  she  bare  him  Se^b.  And  Segrub  begat  Jair,  who 
had  Uiree-and-twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  uiiead.  Jair 
acquired  a  number  ot  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.  1  lungs  vr»  13.^ 
However,  both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckonea 
to  the  family  of  Judah  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
paUmal  descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Ma- 
chir the  father  of  Gilead .  It  further  appears  from  Num.  xxxii. 
41.  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Judah,  is  expressly  called  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  because  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like  manner,  we  read  that 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther  his  niece:  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  he  took  her  for  his  oum  dau^ter.  So  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  became  her  ton. 
(Exod.  ii.  10.)  So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had 
a  son :  a  eon  is  bom  to  Naomi :  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son 
of  Rutii,  and  only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all) 
to  Naomi,  who  was  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom 
Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication 
of  tlie  ments  of  his  deaXh,  peniterU  sinners  become  the  adopted 


children  of  God.  Thus  St  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  16.),  Ye 
haioe  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  voe  ay,  Abbtu 
Father,   We  wait  for  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  (rod.  Ana 

(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  thai 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  tons* 
Among  the  Monammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
perform^,  by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of 
the  person  who  adop^  him.     For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among 


Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews :  Eli- 
iah  adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,by  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.) ;  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in 
a  fiery  chanot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  upby 
Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor 
in  the  office  of  prophet.  (^  Kings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  t>e  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments, 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
indicating  thereby,  that  Eleazar  succe^ed  in  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise 
that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and 
substitute  Elialdm,  tne  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room.  (Isa. 
xxii.  21.)  IwiU  CLOTHE  HIM  WITH  THT  ROBB,  and  strengthen 
him  fjoith  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his 
hand,  St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  ChristiaDS 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in 
order  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14* 
Gal.  iii.  26, 27.) 
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ON   THE    CONDITION   OF   SLAVES   AND    OF   SERVANTS,    AND   THE    CUSTOMS   RELATING    TO   THEM, 

MENTIONED    OR   ALLUDED    TO    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 

I.  Slaves,  how  acquired, — ^11.  Their  Condition  among  the  Hebrews, — III.  ^nd  among  other  JVa/toiu.— IV.  Of  hired  Servants 
^^Cuttomt  relating  to  them  and  to  Slaves  alluded  to  in  the  JSTew  Tettament, — ^V.  Different  Kindt  of  Slavet  or  Servants 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 


L  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and  when  Moses 
gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
wough  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have 
Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-bom  persons,  but 
these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xviL  12, 13.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways;  l.By  Captivity, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  orim  of  slavery 
(Gen.  xiv.  14.  Deut.xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.);  2.  Bvi>c6/,when 
persons  beinff  poor  were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts 
(2  Kings  i V.  I.  Matt,  xviii.  25.) ;  3.  By  committing  a  7%«/Jf, 
without  the  power  of  making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3. 
Neh.  V.  4,  6.)  ;  4.  By  Birth,  when  pereons  were  bom  of 
married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bom  in  the  house  (Gen^xiv. 
14.  XV.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-bom  ( Jer.  ii.  14.),  and  the 
sons  or  children  of  handmaids,  (Paad.  Ixxxvi.  16.  Qxvi.  16.) 
Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  oi  this  de- 
scription ;  5.  MaU'Stealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons 
were  reduced  into  slavery.'  The  seizing  or  stealing  or  a  free- 
bora  Israelite,  either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to.  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv. 
7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make  no  change  or 
difference  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who  are  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Christianity,  tiie  master  and  ^e 
slave  being  equally  called,  as  St.  Paul  argues  at  length  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  17--24. ;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.), 
when  enumerating  various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnox- 
ions  to  law,  expressly  denounces  men-stealers,  M^^mStrrMt, 
those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell  them  for  slaves:  in  other 
words  slave-traders.' 

« IVHerbebt  BibL  Orient  p.  47. 

•  Pareao,  Antlq.  Hebr.  pp.  448;  449.    MichaeBft  CommeDtarfei.  toL  i. 
pp.158— 104. 

•  "The  New  Teetaioeat,"  eajt  Biahop  Honlej,  In  one  of  hie  epeeehes 
in  the  House  of  Lordit  '*  contain!  an  exprees  reprobation  of  the  liaire- 


n.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whateter  property  they 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  saidf  to  bis 
worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired  servant  (Deut.  xr.  18«) 
They  formed  marriages  at  the  will  of  their  master,  but  fiicw 
children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a 
father  (€ral.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  attached  and 
faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs 
trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6.  ncxiii.  1.) 
If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six 

trade  bj  name,  as  sinful  in  a  ver^  high  degree.  The  apostle,  St  Paul, 
having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ungodly  and 
sinners,  unholy  and  pro&ne^  proceeds  tu  specify  and  distinguish  the  seve* 
ral  characters  and  descriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  veiy 
general  epithets ;  and  they  are  these,—'  murderers  of  fathers,  murderers 
of  mothers,  man-slayers,  they  that  defile  themselves  with  nwikindj  men- 

ttecUert.* " "  This  text  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  u  one 

at  least  of  its  most  productive  modes.    But  I  go  further ;  1  maintain  that 
this  text,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  gene* 
rally  in  all  ita  modes :  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descendiug  scSe  of 
crime,  next  after  parricide  and  homicide.    The  original  word,  which  the 
EogliM)  Bible  gives  men-stealers,  is  »*tfmmf*rTns.    Our  translators  have 
taken  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Attle  law ;  in 
which  the  ittn  wvlps^-o^iflr/Kov  was  a  eriminal  prosecution  for  the  specific 
crime  of  kidnappioib  the  penally  of  which  was  death.    But  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  HoiylScripture,  espeelaBT  in  the  preceptive  part,  is  a  popular 
phraseology ;  and  »vif»witTTns,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  person  who 
Meals  in  men,'  literally,  a  tlave-trader.    That  is  the  EngUsh  word  liteiaOr 
and  exactly  correqwnding  to  the  Greek." ......  "The  Greek  word  is  so  el* 

plauied  by  the  learned  grammarian  Eustathius,  and  by  other  grammarians 
of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Athenians  scrupled  not  to  possess 
themselves  of  slaves,  yet  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them  was  infiunoas." 
(Speeches  in  Parliament,  p.  539.)  The  foUowinc  observation  of  a  learned 
modem  critic  is  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  the  r^uier: — "By 
ttvSfajrtStTTatf  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is  meant,  those  who 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death. 
And  as  all  the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  most  heinous  kind,  and  as 
robbery  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  list,  so  upffttwitTra^f  seems  as 
put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort  Let  then  the  slave^raders  (Christian^ 
alas !)  of  our  times  tremble :  for  o^  who  in  amy  way  particioate-in  that  abo* 
minable  trafilc,  are  »vif»iriilt9T»t ;  since  they  thereby  uphold  a  system, 
which  perpetual!^  engenders  nutn-stsaUng,**  (Blooinfield's  Annotatlonfl 
on  the  New  Test  vol.  viii.  p.  9D1.>— By  the  act  ofparliament  3  A4  GnL  It. 
chap.  73.  slavery  was  abolisbbd  throughout  the  BTritish  Colonies. 
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years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children ;  hut  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his 
slaves  to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children, 
as  the  property  of  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2 — i,)  The  duty 
of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord^s  commands,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural 
aifairs ;  and  though  the  lot  ol  some  of  them  was  sufficiently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable. 
(Job  xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  peopfe  have  no  male  issue, 
they  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35.  Now  ShesKan  had  no  sonsj 
but  daughters ;  and  Sheshan  had  a  servant  (slave),  an  Egyp" 
tian,  whose  name  was  Jarha  ;  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jaruha  his  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary,  the  rich  people  when 
childless  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  edu« 
cate  them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for 
their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
tibe  seraglio  :  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were 
originally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Heorew  cap- 
tive Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another 
Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief  mimster  of  state  in  Babylon, 
corresponds  wi^  the  modem  usages  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  sta- 
tutes were  enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1 .  They  were  to  be 
treated  with  humanity :  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 53.,  it  is 
true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  but,  as  alien-bom  slaves  were  engrafted  into  the  He- 
brew church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
applied  to  all  slaves. — 2.  If  a  man  struck  his  servant  or  maid 
with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave 
survived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished, 
as  no  intention  oi  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss 
of  the  slave  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  slave  who  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  by  a 
blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her  liberty  in 
oonsequence.  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.) — 4.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals. (Exod.  XX.  10.  Deut.  v.  14.)— 5.  They  were  to  be 
invited  to  certain  feasts.  TDeut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A 
master  who  had  betrothea  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and 
was  prohibited  from  selling  tier  to  a  strange  nation,  seeing  he 
had  dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  to  diminish.  *And  if  he  did  not  iheae  three. 
unto  her,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  without  money.  (Exod. 
xxi,  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
only  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty, 
ana  their  masters  could  not  detain  tnem  against  their  wills. 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to 
make  a  declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  law ;  and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an 
awl  against  the  door-posts  of  their  master^s  house,*  after 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of  recovering  their 
liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years. 
[Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.)  Tliis  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family ;  and 
that  they  were  boundf  to  hear,  and  punctually  to  obey,  all  their 
master's  orders. — 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stran- 
ger or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make 
good  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of 
juhUee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 55.)  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another 
nation  flea  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably, 

'  Btrine  of  the  ear  was  an  ancient  custom  In  the  East  t  it  is  thns  refer- 
red to  by  Juvenal : — 

....  Libertinus  prior  est :  " Prior."  inquit,  " Ego  adsum, 
Cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  derendere  1  quamvis 
Natus  ad  Euphratem,  moUes  quod  in  aurb  psnsbtrm 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem."  Sat  t  102—106. 

Ttie  freedman,  busrling  throtigh,  replies,  "First  come  is  still 

First  served  ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will, 

Though  born  a  alave — ('t  were  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  borsd  ears  betray  to  every  eye.y*  Gutfobd. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  nyinf  from  Petro- 
nias  A^rbiter,  as  attesting  the  same  thing ;  and  another  of  Qcero,  in  which 
he  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  he  did  not  hear  him.—"  It  is  not,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "because  vour  ears  are  not  euMcient^  bosbo.'* — Ck>m- 
mentaire  littoral,  lur  I'Ezode  xxi  6.  torn.  i.  p.  501. 


and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master.  (Deut.  xxiii. 
15,  I6.y 

III.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  to- 
wards slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong 
sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxi  v.  H — 22.  that  their 
condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  their  situation  was*much  more  tolerable 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  nations,  especially 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanc- 
tions and  motives,  which  no  otner  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who 
were  subject  to  the  cruel  caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  ab- 
solute property  they  were,  and  at  whose  mercy  their  lives 
every  moment  lay.^  "For  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  c(Hidemned  to  hard 
labour ;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross, 
and  make,  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  man- 
ner. These  slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fal- 
len into  their  enemies'  hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These 
miserable  captives,  ancient  history  informs  us,  were  either 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought  and 
enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair:  sometimes 
were  pent  up  m  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the 
most  laborious  and  ignoble  occupations :  freauently  the  toils, 
of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon  them,  andtne  severest  task' 
unmercifully  exacted  from  them:^  most  commonly  they 
were  employed  in  the  menial  ofl5ces  and  drudgery  of  aomes- 
tic  life,  and  treated'with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the 
last  insult  upon  their  wretchedness,  they  were  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  pub- 
licly and  indelibly  impressed  upon  them !  One  cannot  tnink 
of  this  most  contumelious  ana  reproachful  treatment  of  a 
fellow-creature  without  feeling  the  acutest  pain  and  indigna- 
tion. To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are  several 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a 
price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and 
who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property 
of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  simili- 
tude represents  Christians  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  informs 
them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them :  that 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal ;  but  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  God.  Ye  are  not  your  own :  for  ye  are  bought  with 
a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  yourspirit^ 
which  are  Cfod^s,  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  So  also  again :  le  are 
bought  with  a  price :  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,  ( 1  Cor.  vii, 

•  Jahn,  Arch»ol.  Biblica,  f  171. 

*  Among  the  Romans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held-^pro  ti«a»t— 
pro  tnortuit—pro  quadrupedibus—for  no  men — for  dead  men— tot  beasts  ; 
nay,  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  had  no 
head  in  the  state,  no  name,  no  tribe  or  register.  They  were  not  capable 
of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  take  by  purchase  or  descent ;  they  had 
no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will.  Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their 
peeulium,  wtuitever  they  acquired  was  their  master's ;  they  could  neither 
plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  concerns : 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  relief 
in  case  of  adultery ;  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affinity. 
Tliey  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  goods  or  personal 
estate ;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429. 4to.  Adam's  Summary  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  pp.  38,  39. 

«  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  1 172. 

>  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  slaves  are  treated 
to  this  day  in  the  East  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  having  received  commands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in 

Sreat  haste, — "for  this  purpose  he  was  building  small  reservoirs  and 
acts,  ^th  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins ;  and  which  are  better 
than  the  modern  baked  bricks.  A  great  numl>er  of  younff  persons  of  l>oth 
sexes  were  engaged  in  the  work,  carrying  burdens.  "^  give  vivaciQr  lo 
their  proceedings,  they  are  requirecC  to  sing:  and  to  keep  them  diligent. 
there  wire  taek-masters  standing  at  intervaia  of  about  ten  feet^  with 
tehipa  in  their  handSf  lehieh  they  used  very  freely.  We  seemeof  to  behold 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Exodus  v."  Jowett's  ResearcheiL 
p.  190.  May  not  the  command  to  sing  also  explain  Psal.  cxxxvii.  3;  4. 1 
"The  Milllems"  (or  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  the 
same  traveller  elsewhere  remarks,  "transact  business  between  the 
bashaw  and  the  peasants.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasants  prove  that 
they  oppress ;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  that  the  work  of  those  who 
are  anaer  them  shall  be  falnlled.  They  strikingly  illoftrate  the  case  of 
the  officers,  placed  by  the  Egvptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and,  like  tlieirs,  the  MftUems  often  find  that  their  case  is  evO. 
See  Exod.  v.  6—29."  Ibid.  p.  16a  See  also  Mr.  Camera  Letters  from  the 
East,  pp.  71, 72. 
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33.)  St.  Paul  usuallj  styles  himself  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
ana  in  a  passage  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alladinff  to 
the  signatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days  were  branded, 
he  tells  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and  indeli- 
ble characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to 
be  the  servant  of  nis  master  Jesus.  From  henceforth  let  no 
man  trouble  m€,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
JeausJ*^  (Gal.  vi.  17.)*  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic 
Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released  from  all  antecedent, 
civil,  and  even  natural  relations ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
Uiat  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  that,  hj  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  tneir 
Christian  masters.  In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the 
same  g[reat  apostle  requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude  oe  taught  to  yield  due  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those  false 
teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine. (ITim.  vi.  1—10.)  Against  this  principle  of  the 
judaizin?  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest, 
and  teaches  that  ttie  nrofession  of  Christianity  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  civil  relations  of  men.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — ^24. 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were 
mitigated  by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet 
in^e  progress  of  time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary, 
various  regulations  were  in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to 
ensure  them  from  being  onpressed.  Like  slaves,  hired 
iaboarers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  share  in  the  proauce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv. 
14, 15.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  From  the  parable 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is 
related  m  Matt.  xx.  1 — 15.,  '*  we  learn  these  three  particu- 
lars concerning  the  servants  in  Judaea,  or  at  least  in  Jerusa- 
lem :-— That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market 
place  to  be  hired — ^that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  Halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working 
were  till  six  m  the  evening.  £arly  in  tne  morning  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yTwd.*  Having  found  a  number  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
DENARIUS  for  the  WAGES  of  the  DAY,  and  sent  them  into  his 
vineyard.  About  nine  o^clock  he  went  again  into  the  market- 
place, and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also 
ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them  what 
wza  reasonat)le.  At  twelve  ana  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  accepted.  He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and 
found  a  nnmoer  of  men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  said  to  them.  Why  do  you  consume  the  whole 
day  in  this  indolent  manner  ?  There  is  no  one  hath  thought 
fit  to  give  us  any  employment,  they  replied.  Then  go  you 
into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers,  and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  just.  In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages 
witnout  any  partiality  or  distinction.  When  those,  therefore, 
came,  who  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  received  a  denarius  a  piece.  When  those,  who  had  been 
hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with,  such  great  wages, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their 
pay  wouIq  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others ;  but  now  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  stew- 
ard each  man  a  denarius  !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment 
caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying,  the  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  andyou  have 

given  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us,  who  have 
een  scorched  vnth  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long 
and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who 
appeared  the  most  petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply, 

1  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 146. 

«  The  same  custom  obtains  to  this  aay  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Hama* 
dan  there  is  a  maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  )axge  mosque.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Morier,  "we  observed  every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a 
numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands, 
waiting^  as  they  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  worlc  in  the  sur- 
rounding fields.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  fbrcibhr  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
parUcalariy  when  passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  atiH  found 
othem  ifanding  idle,  and  rememl>ered  his  words,  Whyttemd  ye  here  all 
tke  day  idle?  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation ;  for,  in  patting  the  very 
fame  oaeackMi  to  tbeoL  they  answered  us,  Beeaute  no  manMUh  hired 
iM."    Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  265. 


Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injustice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a 
denarius  ?  Take  what  justice  entitles  -thee  to,  without  re- 
pining, and  calmly  acqmesce  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
our  original  agreement— a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes 
me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity 
obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

*^  it  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condenmed  to  the 
mines,  where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the 
most  rigorous  and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  wretches,  bom  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first 
entrance  into  these  dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness 
and  despair,  vnth  such  doleful  prospects  before  them,  would 
be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and  anguish,  shed 
bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme  misery, 
and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  con- 
sidered in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  un- 
faithful steward  boundf  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  utter 
darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth !  (Matt.  viii.  1 2.  xxii.  13.)  The  reaoer  will 
be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage : — '  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants 
of  a  lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  their 
fidelity,  wisdom,  sobnety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is 
represented  in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  vir- 
tues on  account  of  which  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and 
bv  consequence  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this 
character,  among  other  chastisements,  were  sometimes  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  sub-~ 
jected  in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  ^ashin^  of  teeth.^^ 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  in- 
fiicted  on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves* 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord 
taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  becoming  subject  to 
deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion 
was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excruciating,  but  the  most 
reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be  sufifered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  (Heb.  xii. 
2.)  and  infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which 
Jesus  made,  that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the 
heathens ;  who  could  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe 
that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose  founder  had  suffered  such 
an  opproorious  and  infamous  death  from  his  countrymen. 
And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths  as  a 
revelation  from  tne  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  tor  such  a  pretension 
crucified,  appeared  to  tiie  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation 
and  religious  delusion.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to 
them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  ;  and  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of  liis  own  country 
the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it,  in  their 
estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  offence  ot  tne  cross,^  the  great  and  invin- 
cible disgust  conceived  by  the  men  of  those  times  against  a 
religion  whose  founder  was  crucified  !  Hence  be  speaks  of 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  frona  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of  glorying 
in  the  cross*  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  the  igno- 
minious and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle 
that  made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  tlireshold  of 
Christianity,  and  filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices 
against  it.''«5 

V.  Among  the  Greeks  slaves  were  commonly  termed  ^wxot, 
in  opposition  to  the  imo3^/,  or  those  who  were  free  bom ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  comic  writers,  wwrau.  They  were  also  fre- 
quently termed  a-atAfif.  These  appellations  also  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  we  find  them  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which 

•  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  p.  522. 2d  edit.  1763. 

«  Zkmv^mXov  tou  o~r«vflov.     Gal.  V.  11. 

•  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jem 
Christ  Gal.  yi.  14.  •  Harwood'a  Introduction,  ▼d.  ii.  pp.  147—192. 
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they  perfonned.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  20.  we  meet  with  a  eham^ 
berlatn  /  .  •  •  Blastns,  e  m  tov  lumwec,  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  royS  cham- 
berlain. These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their 
masters.'  Those,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  they  intrusted  to  yrM/umc,  inferior  shepherds, 
appointed  a  chief  shepherd,  &f^arotfun^  to  superintend  them. 
In  1  Pet.  y.  4.  this  appellation  is  applied  to  tne  chief  teacher 
of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  to  come  as  judge. 
Kinffs  are  often  termed  u  xufAfm  tm  X4«v,  because  they  watch 
for  9ie  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same 
figure  is  transferred  to  religious  teachers,  who  striye  by  their 
instructions  and  exhortations  to  promote'the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  vnrforoc  and  o/xck^x  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  for  him  who  had  the  chief  charge  or  oyersignt 
of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  naa  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem 
to  haye  sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Li^c  xii.  42. 
1  Cor.  iv.  2A  Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys 
of  a  family  also  appear  to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
at  least  m  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  (Gral.  iv.  4.) 
Schleusner  considers  the  hmpomc  in  this  passage  as  the 
gruardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
6uu9o/Mt  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  win.  Opposed  to 
slaves  were  the  "Efytn-At  or  mred  labourers  (Matt.  xx.  1.), 
whether  they  were  Tmp^m,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke 


XX.  9, 10.),  'AfitwtKoufyn^  or  vine-dressers  (Luke  xiii.  7.) ;  or 
eufetfdt^  or  door-keepers.  (Mark  xiii.  34.  John  xviii.  16, 17.) 
But,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  service^  each  was  re- 
quired to  prosecute  ^at  particular  work  which  was  deemed 
most  suitable  for  him  by  his  master  or  lord,  whether  the 
latter  wza  at  home  or  aorwad  (Mark  xiii.  34.  Luke  xii.  49* 
xiv.  17.  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit.  ii. 
9,  10.)« 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slaves  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves well  were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage. 
The  Greeks  termed  those  who  were  thus  liberated  imku^^out, 
or  freed  men ;  which  word  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him  who 
is  called  into  the  church  of  Chnst,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to 
denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,' as  beinff  made  by  Christ  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  privileges  of  the  chil<&en  of  Grod.  (1  Cor.  vii. 
22.)  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  and  heir  was 
permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  Uiis  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John 
viii.  32. 

Lasdy,  when  slaves  proved  ungrateful  to  their  former  mas- 
ters or  patrons,  th^  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondase, 
both  among  the  Greelu  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St. 
Paul  may  refer  when  he  exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in 
Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaizin?  teachers  again  to  entangle 
them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  (GraJ.  v.  1.)' 
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L  Formt  of  Salutation  and  Politenest. — Reverence  to  Superior*, -^U.  Mode  of  receiving  Gueeti  or  FMtVort.-— ID.  ConvenatUn 
and  Bathing', — ^IV.  Food  and  Entertainmentt, — ^V.  Mode  of  Travelling, — -VL  HotpitaUty  a  eacred  Duty  among  the  Jewt^«— 
Account  of  the  Tester m  ffotpitalet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 


I.  '*  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
Orientals  were  very  exact  in  the  observances  of  outward  de- 
corum :  and  we  may  collect,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expres- 
sions of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  teaious 
md  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concemine 
the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and 
friends ;  and  when  they  parted^  concluding  with  many  reci- 
procal wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  otner."^ 
The  ordinary  formulae  of  salutation  were — The  Lord  be  with 
thee  ! — Tiu  Lord  bkss  thee  J — and  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord.' 
but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Pecux  (that  is,  may  all 
manner  of  prosperity)  be  with  thee  /  (Ruth  li.  4.  Judg.  xix. 
20.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  rigid  observance  of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  continue  to  be  remark- 
able.* "  When  our  Lord,  therefoire,  in  his  commission  to  the 
seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into  ihe  towns  and  villages  of 
Judaea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  order^  them  to  salute 

>  See  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  488. 

*  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon,  in  Tociuiu;  Stosch's  Compendium  Axchso- 
logiae  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  45,  46. 

*  Bruniuff,  Compendium  Graecarnm  iprofimis  Sacrarum,  p.  86.  Kuinoel, 
on  John  viii.  32. 

*  Of  the  minute,  not  to  say  friyolous,  inquiries  and  salutations  above 
mentioned,  the  following  is  a  striking  illustration :— "  Every  passer  by," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "has  his  MUa  y6^^aA>e^,'—'Ck>d  bless  you' 
Ck>nversation  is  sometimes  among  strangers  made  up  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  phrases ;  for  example, — 'Good  morning.'  Answer,  'May 
your  day  be  enriched !'— '  By  seeing  you.' — '  You  have  enlightened  the 
house  by  your  presence. ' — '  Are  you  happy  V — '  Ui^py ;  and  you,  also.' — 
'You  are  comfortable,  I  am  comfortable ;' meaning  *1  am  comfortable,  if 
you  are.'  These  sentences  are  often  repeated ;  and,  after  any  pause,  it  is 
usual  to  turn  to  your  neighbour  and  resume  these  courtesies  many  times." 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

>  Serious  ami  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  EUuBt  usually  are,  they  grow 
talkative  when  they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  him.  This  custom 
has  come  from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  A  modern  traveller  relates  the  reciprocal  salutations  witlv  which 
those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  "  People  go  a  great 
¥ray  to  meet  them :  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  the  questioning  and 
salutation  begins,  and  continues  vrith  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  :- 
'  How  do  you  do  1  God  be  praised  that  you  are  come  in  peace  I  God  give 
you  peace !  How  fares  it  with  yoo  1'  The  higher  the  rank  of  the  person 
returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  Mluta^  last'*  Bee  Uomeman't 
JoaniaL  Stolbeif'tiristory  of  Religion,  vol.  fit  p  183.  Border^  Offental 
Literature,  toL  i.  p.  486. 


no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed  only  hy  this 
prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expedition ; 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede. them  in 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another ;  ana  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  oug^t  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  in  observing 
the  irksome  and  unmeaninjg  modes  of  ceremonious  inter* 
course.  Not  that  our  Lord  mtended  that  his  disciples  should 
studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency,  and  in- 
dustriously offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into 
any  house  to  ndute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  ons- 
tomary  form  of  civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  6.)  or 
universal  happiness.  This  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the 
road,  means  only  that  they  should  uree  their  course  with 
speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  tiie 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it.  Elisha,  despatcliing  his  servant  Grehazi  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the 
expedition  possible,  which  is  thus  expressed :  Gird  up  thy 
loins  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  Jf 
thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not,  and  if  any  sahUe  thee,  an" 
'swer  him  not  again,  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

*'  In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
though  the«terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect 
and  homage,  yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition soon  degenerate  into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of 
course,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  frivo- 
lous unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually  utterea  without  Uie 
mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these  empty, 
insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meet- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion 
in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory 
discourse  whicn  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  when  he  saw 
them  dejected  and  disconsolate,  on  his  plaiidy  assuring  them 
that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.  Peace 
I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  .*— «urf  as  the  world 

fivelh,  give  Junto  you,  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shordy 
e  taken  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wlslung 
you  every  happiness ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you ;  not  in  the  nnmiwning  ccTemonial  manner  the  worid 
repeats  this  salutation :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  iMppiness 
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to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessiiijpr  and  benediction  will  de- 
rive upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.  This  sheds  light 
and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautii'ul  pieces  of 
imaffery  -which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  cre- 
ated, in  Uie  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of 
the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  ^e  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  These 
all,  says  he,  died  in  faith,  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
^orld,  but  they  closed  them  m  the  transporUng  assurance 
that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises.  They  had  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah  would  bless  the  world. 
By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fancied  olessedness. 
They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period :  saluted  it,  as  one 
saJutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance.. 
These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God 
would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promises,  though  they 
themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only  had  seen  them 
afar  ofi* :  God  had  only  messed  them  with  a  remote  prospect 
of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  persuaded  of  them,  tney  had 
the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality — ^they  embraced 
them — ^with  transport  saluted'  them  at  a  distance,  confessing 
that  they  were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but 
were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  wnich  had  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."^ 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  saluta- 
tion ot  Peace  be  with  you  !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the 
bosom :  but  if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank, 
rtiey  bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  tk^  ground 
seven  timea  until  he  canuynear  to  his  brother  Esau,  ^Gen.  xxxiii. 
3.J  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient  times,  tnat  masters 
saluted  their  labourers  with  **  TTie  Lord  be  with  you  /"  to 
which  they  answered,  "  The  Lord  blecs  theeP^^  Sometimes 
the  hem  ot  the  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the 
dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44. 
Acts  X.  26.  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate 
acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard 
(which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without 
affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2Sam.xx.  9. 
Luke  rv.  20.  Acts  xx.  37.)  The  modem  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.'*  "Whenever  the 
common  people  approach  their  prince,  or  any  person  of 
superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him.  "  In  particular,  this  homage  was  univer- 
sadly  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those  who  were  admits 
ted  ipto  their  presence ;  a  homage,  in  which  some  of  the  Greek 
commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly  spirit, 
peremptorily  refused^  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews. 
When  honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  intro- 
duced to  illustrious  personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
and  continued  in  this  servue  posture  till  they  were  raised. 
There  occur  many  instances  oi  this  custom  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East,  when 
they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,  fell  down 
ana  worshipped  Mm,  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  Saviour  ^i/  €bwn  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the 
common  people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
worshipped  nim.  Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with 
Peter,  wnen  he  met  him,  fell  down  before  him  and  worshipped 
him,  and  remained  in  this  submissive  attitude  till  Peter  took 
him  up;  saying.  Stand  up:  I  also  am  a  man.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  Esther /c//  doum  at  the  feet  of  Aha- 
suerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;^  but  it  seems 

t  'A9'wm9'mftt*o».  The  Word  always  used  in  salutations.  See  Romans 
zvi.  passim.  •  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279— 2S3. 

•  Not  unlike  the  above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  tune  among  the 
Turks.  "Say  to  a  Turk,  according  to  custom,  'May  your  morning  be  pro- 
pitious !'  he  replies,  'May  you  be  the  pledge  of  God !'    Ask  a  IHirk,  'is 


'May  Ood  be  with  you.' " — Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  233. 

«  Irby'8  and  Bfangles'  Travels,  p.  262. 

■  Vereor  ne  civitati  mes  sit  opprobrio,  si  quum  ex  eh  sim  profectus, 
qusB  caeteiis  gcntiboa  imperare  consueverit,  potius  barbarorum  quam 
iilins  more  fungarl  C.  Nepos.  Otmon.  p.  153.  The  Athenians  punished  a 
person  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienses 
autem  Timagoram  inter  officium  salutationis  mrium  regem  more  gentis 
iilius  adulatum,  capitali  supplicio  affecerunt ;  unius  civis  humiUbus  blan- 
ditiis  toCius  urbis  suae  decus  Persies  dominationi  summissum  graviter  fe- 
rentes.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p:  661.    Torrenii,  Leide,  1726. 

•  Qui  ubi  in  castraRomanaet  prstorium  pervenerunt,  more  adulantium, 
accepto.  credo,  ritu  ex  e&  regione  ex  qn&  oriundi  erant,  procubuerunt. 
CoQveaiMMi  oratio  tarn  humili  adulation}.  livitis,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  16.  torn.  UL 
p.  laO.  edit  Ruddiiaan. 

Vol,  n.  Y 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always 
used  more  illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and 
homage  than  ever  obtained  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular 
harangue  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood 
convened,  for  the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  aiscourse« 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towctrdsthe  multitude  as  a  token  or 
respect  to  his  audience,  and  to  engage  their  candid  attention* 
Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  address  of  an  orator  to  the 
assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics.  In  like  mannef 
we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his  public  apology 
to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  canaour  by  beckon" 
ing  with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  *  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  I  beseech  ihee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.* 
And  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand  unto  the  people.  Thu9,  also,  in 
the  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened  at  Ephesus,  wheit 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  contusion,  some  clamouring 
one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Demetrius  had 
raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  aa 
the  sacred  nistorian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  them  together;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene 
we  read  that  the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alex- 
ander on  an  eminence.  He,  being  exalted  above  the  crowd, 
intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate  the  Jews  from 
any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly  he 
beckoned  to  them  with  his  liand — making  use  of  this  respectful 
customary  address  to  ensure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and 
popular  artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator ;  for  the 
moment  the  mob  understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the 
air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together. 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

"From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal 
custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one 
waits  upon  an  eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction, 
without  a  present.  This  is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never 
dispensed  with.  How  mean  and  inconsiderable  soever  the 
gift,  the  intention  of  the  ^iver  is  accepted.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxerxes 
the  Persian  monarch  m  one  of  his  excursions,  having  nothing 
to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch, 
says  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly 
pleased  with  the  good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.'' 
All  the  books  of  modem  travellers  into  the  East,  Sandys, 
Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist," 
Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Buckingham,  and  others, 
"  abound  with  numberless  examples  of  this  universally  pre- 
valent custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents-^ 
unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presdme  Xo 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  mst  outrage  and 
violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these  coun- 
tries to  this  day ,8  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child 
and  his  mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  opened  tiieir  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  by  respectfully  making  him  rich 
presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh."^ 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  tiie  gate 
Tas  is  still  usual  in  India)io  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until 
the  person  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 
— 12.  Prov.  viii.  34.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13. 16.)  If  the  visitor 
was  a  person  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  others  of  still 
greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour.  Thus  Balak 
sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.^' 
Visitors  were  always  received  and  dismissed  with  great 
respect.  On  their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their 
feet,  water  was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iii. 

■»  Plutarch's  Morals,  vol.  p.  i.  299.  edit.  Gr.  Stephani. 

•  The  comiten  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  cooniries  is  a 
horse :  an  ass  might  formerljr  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses 
probablj  alludes  in  Num.  xvi,  16.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.),  par« 
ticulariy  as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dishonourable  beast  for  the  saddle. 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

»  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5S4— 289. 

*•  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  113. 

"  Morier's  S«cond  Journey,  p.  129. 
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1 IJ  Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.),  and  the  guests  were  anointed  with 
oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  prac- 
tice obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time.  Thus  we  find  Mary 
Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment,  and,  as  a 
marK  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and 
pouring  it  on  his  head.'  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon, 
of  l^e  [>ehaviour  of  this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively 
idea  of  the  civilities  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests 
on  their  arrival,  but  which  marks  of  friendsnip  and  respect 
had  (it  seems^  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose 
house  Jesus  Cnrist  then  was.  Ht  turned  to  the  tuoman,  and 
said  unto,  Simon,  ikest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine 
house,  and  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  but  she 
hath  WASHED  MT  FEET  wUh  her  tears,  and  unped  them  with  the 
hears  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman, 
iinee  /came  in,  haih  not  ceased  to  kiss  mt  feet.  Mine  head 
with  OIL  thou  didst  not  anoint  /  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
MY  FEET  with  ointment,  (Luke  vii.  44 — 46.)  To  this  prac- 
tice of  anointin?,  Solomon  alludes  (Prov.  xxvii.  9.) ;  and 
among  the  Babj^onians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet  odours. 
TDan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,  to  bum  the  richest  perfumes.^ 
The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  is  still  observed  among  the 
Christians  of  Assalt  in  Palestine,  towards  all  strangers  who 
come  amongst  them  as  guests  or  visitors.''  An  elevated  seat, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  was  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  2.)*  Among  the  Asiatic  sovereigns 
it  is  a  conmion  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money  to 
ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  Whom  they  wish  to 
honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  severaj  hundred 
changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of 
raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment. 
(Gen.  xlv.  22.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12. 19.  Rev.  vi.  II.  and  vii.  9. 14.^ 
III.  *'  Conversation,  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged 
like  other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near 
3ie  gate  of  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mau- 
ritania, which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  tfie  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those  who 
were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and 
those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences  that 
mi^ht  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicial trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public 
places  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4,  5.  Ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11. 
Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very 
frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among  the  ancient  Orientals,  as 
amon^  their  descendants  of  modem  Asia,  except  perhaps  in 
Palestme.'     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 

«  "  The  oriental  method  of  washing  is  universally  different  from  that 
pracUaed  in  the  West  Nowhere  is  water  pouredl)revioasi7  into  a  basin ; 
hat  Uie  servant  pours  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  the  hands  of  his  master. 
The  custom  of  washing  hands  prevails  also  to  this  day.  The  servant  goes 
round  to  all  the  guests,  with  a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
water  falling  from  the  hands,  and  performs  the  office  attributed  to  Elisha," 
in  2  Khigs  iii.  11.  "  The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is 
ended."    Hutley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  233,  234. 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume 
Imported  from  the  Bast  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  with 
covers  so  firmly  luted  to  the  top,  that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to 
separate  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured  out  Does  not  ^s  ex- 
plain the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene  ? 

•  See  several  instances  of  this  custom  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  378— 392. 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  2i. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  213. 

•  Jahn,  Archeeol.  Bibl.  ii  176,  177.    Harwood,  voL  ii.  p.  117. 

^  "It  Is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  jowett,  "to  see  an 
Individual,  or  a  sroup  of  persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting 
with  their  feet  drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole 
hours  in  i(Ue  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  chatr ;  but  the  na- 
tives here  prefer  the  ground :  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  tlieir  time  in  this  manner,  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen 
thus  amusing  themselves.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flowjng  dress 
by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust:  as  this  occurs,  they  from  time  to  time 
arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  off  the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  acain." 
This  usage  beautifully  illustrates  Isa.  Hi.  2.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust— 
arise— 9%t  down^  O  Jerusalem.  The  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  Ori- 
ental, is  extremely  natural.  "  The  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  down 
to  the  dust  of  suffering  and  oppression,  is  conunanded  to  arise  and  shake 
herself  from  that  dust ;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  composure 
and  security,  to  sit  down:  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  oer  seat  and  her  rank 
amid  the  company  of  the  nations  of  the  eartli,  which  had  before  afflicted 
her,  and  trampled  her  to  the  earth."  Jowett's  Christian  Rlesearches  in 
i^nia,  pp.  282,  2S3. 


drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
it ;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  conununicate  no  little  vivacity  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews* 
(See  Isa.  XXX.  29.  Jer.vii.  34.  xxx.  19.  Amos  vi.  4, 5.)  The 
ancient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were 
delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  Prctienadrng,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in 
colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferr^  holding  intercourse 
with  one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
6.  Micah  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so 
frequently  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting 
down,  as  in  the  following  passage :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
standeth  not  in  the  way  oi  sinners,  nor  sitieth  in  the  seai  of  the 
scomfulj*  (S^Psal.  i.  1.  cvii.  32.  lxxxix.7.  cxi.  1.  Ixiv.  2. 
1.  20.  xxvi.  5.) 

"  The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  TRuth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.);  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it 
is  not  only  cooling  and  refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  cli- 
mate where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to  dust.  The  bath  is 
frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  (Exod. 
ii.  5.  vii.  13 — ^25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  t|ie  He- 
brews, that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law, 
without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper  de^ee  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  1 — 8.  xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6. 
Num.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable, 
that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those 
which  are  80  freauently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

"  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  m  conversation,  are  very 
candid  and  mildj  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is 
telling  them  falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular, 
very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  pv  (saTav),  adversary  or  opposer,  jv^n  (rocoh),  con- 
temptibk,  ana  sometimes  h23  {saBOh),  fool,  an  expression 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  Psal. 
xiv.  1.  Isa.  xxxii.  6.  Matt.  v.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing 
was 


repi 
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not  commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  tfie  first  and  second  per- 

sen ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  thy  servant,  and  instead  of 

tfiou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.    Instances  of  this' 

mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  Ixiv.  16.  19.  xlvL 

34.  Dan.  x.  17.  and  Luke  i.  38. 

"  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows : 
Thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  arte  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  ioe»  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  <ru  i»r«tc,  thou  hast  said, 

"  To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a 
carpet,  was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners;  but  in 
case  there  was  no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a 
person,  provided  he  spat  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
expression,  therefore,  m  Deut.  xxv.  7 — 9.,  viz.  he  shall  spit 
in  his  face,  is  to  be  understood  literally,  the  more  so  on  this 
account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting,  buffeting, 
&c.  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  there 
are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, than  that  of  spitting  in  on?8  face.  (Matt.  xxvi.  67. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii. 
6.  xxv.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  70  The  Orientals,  as  is  very  well 
known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  which  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5.  xi.  2.  Matt.  xiii.  25.)  The  phrase,  to  cover 
one*s  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom 
of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  24. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"8 

*  Ifr.  Upham's  translation  of  Jalm*s  Archseologia  Biblica,  pp.  194—196 
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IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  their  breakfasting  so  early,  Dr.  Ljghtfoot  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  language  of  the  evangelists  John  (xix.  14.) 
and  Mark  (xy.  26.)  conceminff  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The 
former  notices  the  time  from  the  preparation  of  the  passover ; 
and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  began  at 
the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  this  custom,  too,  the  term 
to  rise  early  denotes  dili^nce,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil. 
Supper  appears  to  have  oeen  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Jews,  as  It  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the 
food  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  milk,  honey ,2  rice,  vegetables,'  and  sometimes  of 
locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered 
their  feast-offerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of 
whic^  they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  (Num.  xi.  4.), 
when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout  the  East)  the  guests 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Ruth  ii.  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 
Jonn  xiii.  26.)*  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread,  which 
Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs." (Gen.  xxv. 
34.)  The  same  diet  is  in  use  among  the  modem  Arabs,^  and 
in  the  Levant.^  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat, 
which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4. 17.)  ; 
but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abra^ 
ham  entertained  the  three  angels  was  a  calf,^  new  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  ighee")  and  millc.s 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail  (I  Sam.  xxv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  ana  by  Sarzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  article  of  food,  was,  doubUess,  bread.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^ 
which  do  not  often  mention  the  flesh  of  animals :  though  this 
is  sometimes  included  in  the  eating  of  bread,  or  making  a  meal, 
as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  John 
vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered  and  the  grain 
eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped ;  in  the  earliest  times,  after 
it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  This  was  called  parched  com.  Subse- 
quently, the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  prac- 
tice Solomon  alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  in  general  ground  into  flour,  fermented  with 
leaven,  and  made  into  breaa;  though  on  certain  occasions,  as 
at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  they  baked 
unkaoenea  bread.  (Exod.  xii.  34 — 39.)  In  the  East  the 
grinding  of  com  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves : 
u  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employ- 

1  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.  Luke  xiv.  16.  and  John  xii.  2. ;  and  see  Abp. 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol  U.  p.  353.  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summary  of 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  433. 

'  •  Tile  ancients  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished 
it  mach.  Hence  it  is  fi^ratively  used  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness in  Psal.  cxix.  103.  rrov.  xxiv.  13, 14.  and  SoL  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken 
tai  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting,  and  is  consequenUy  used  by  a  figiire 
(Prov.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any  nauseating  sensation. 
(Jabn's  Biblical  Arcbaeolo^,  I  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too  liberal  use 
of  hoaey,  as  a  substitute  K>r  sugar,  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  Cy- 
clades  Islands  in  the  Levant,  manvorthem  are  affected  with  scrofulous 
diseases.  May  not  this  effect  be  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27. 1  (Emerson's 
Letters  from  tne  iEgean,  vol  ii.  p.  233.) 

*  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen 
nations,  they  often  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles ;  thev  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on 
vegetable*.    To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

*  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  and  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  284. 

*  Irby's  and  MUuigles'  Travels,  p.  275. 

«  In  the  island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  q[>eak8of  soup  made  of  lentils; 
which,  when  stewed,  are  of  a  reddish  tince,  and  so  far  agree  with  the  red 
pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  31  (Letters  from  the  ^ean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

T  A  young  kid  seethed  In  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before 
strangers  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  7. 

*  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are 
lunong  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  C^aan 
Is  described  as  a  landflmting  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iii.  8.)  BuUer 
Is  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is  attested  by  all  modem  travellers.  Bee 

¥irticularly  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  385.   Irby's  and  Mangles' 
ravels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  263.  481,  482.  _  ,    .,,  ^ 

*  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxvBL  22.  we  read,  I  will  fetch  a  mor- 
sel of  BiKAD.— Gen.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  bbkai>,  and  a  bottle  of  tccUer, 
and  gave  it  unto  Hagar.^-Gen.  xxxvU.  25.  T*hey  sat  doien  to  sat  bbbad. 
—Gen.  xliii.  31.  Joseph  said.  Set  on  bread.— Exod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  that  he 
may  BAT  1I9BAD.— Exod.  xvi.  3.  We  did  bat  bxbad  to  the  /uU.—DeoL  ix.  9. 
/  neither  did  bat  brbad,  nor  drink  water,—!  Sam.  xxviii.  20.  SatU  had 
BATBN  no  brbad  all  the  day,  &c. 


ment  i|i  the  house.'o  The  lightest  bread,  which  was  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  and  ^as  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth^  they 
called  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) ;  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  wei« 
called  loaves,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently 
baked  upon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6.} :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate. 
( 1  Kings  xix.  60  But  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven. 
(Lev.  u.  4.)  The  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  pur- 
poses, consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general, 
as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels,!* 
dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  5.) :  grass,  also,  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)  The  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  6.  Psal. 
Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and  especially 
Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to 
which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  tihe  pro- 
phet was  to  prepare  the  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake 
the  bread  with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more 
strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this ;  and  the  Jews 
would  so  understand  this  sign.'* 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which 
were,  and  are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being 
unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law  f  those,  for  instance, 
which  were  either  actually  impure  and  abominable,  or  were 
esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar,  certain 
parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful  to  eat. 

The  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
principally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and, 
consequently, are  interdicted  tp  the  Hebrews;  viz.  1.  Quadru- 
peds, which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven  feet ; — 
2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects ;  also  certain  insects  which 
sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet ;  but 
locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean ;-— 3.  Certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of 
which  are  obscure ; — 4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins ; — 5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel, 
and  all  wet  seed  into  which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean 
beast  had  fallen ; — 6.  All  food  and  liauids,  which  stood  in 
the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man,  remaining 
meanwhile  in  an  uncovered  vessel    (Num.  xix.   15.^;— 

7.  Every  thing  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15.) :  it  was  this  prohibition,  that  in  Uie  pri- 
mitive church  occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which 
Paul  frequently  remarks,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10.;— 

8.  A  kid  Doilea  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  TExod.  xxiii.  19. 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xiv.  21.)  This  was  prohibited  ei^er  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard  the 
Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  Interdicted  to  the  He- 
brews were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii. 
16—23,  24.  XV.  23.)  ;— 2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of 
disease  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers 
might  eat  them  if  they  chose  (Exod.  xxii.  31.  Deut.  xiv. 
26.) ; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  termed  the  net  or 
caul; — 4.  The  fat  upon  the  intestines,  called  the  mesentery, 
&c. ; — 5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys  ;-^,  The  fat  tail  or  rump 
of  certain  she<^.  (Exod.  xxix.  13—22.  Lev.  iii.  4 — 9, 10.  ix. 
19.V»  ^■^- 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these 
prohibitions ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide 
in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  ^e  desi^ 
of  them  was  both  moral  and  political.  This  is  declared  m 
Lev.  XX.  24 — ^26.  /  am  the  jLord  your  God,  who  have  sepa^ 
rated  you  from  other  people  ;  ye  sliall  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean ;  and  ye  shall  not  make  your- 
selves abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean  .*  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  said,  ^^  I  have  selected  you  from,  and 
have  exalted  you  tai  above,  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction. Let  the  quality  of  your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 

to  Bp.  Lowth'8  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

<t  "Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread :  he  kneaded  the  dough  in 
a  leathern  napkin ;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round 
cake,  al>out  naif  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  camels*  dung.** 
Irby's  and  A^uscles'  Travels,  p.  172.  A  similar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is 
described  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  Travels  in  the  Holv  Land,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p. 
156. 3d  ediUon.  ^  ^         ~i  r 

<•  Bootbroyd's  translaticm^f  the  Bible,  vol  i.  p.  60. 

i*  Jahn,  Arch8BoL  BibL  f  143.    The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecthnf  elen 
and  unclean  beaau  are  ftiUy  conudered  by  Michaelis,  Conuaentviee 
vol.  ii  TV'  219—254. 
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your  worship,  display  your  peculiar  Mid  holy  character.  Let 
even  your  manner  of  eating  he  so  appropriate^  so  pure,  so 
nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convmce  yourselves  and  all 
the  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters,  and 
devoted  to  me  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declaration  Moses 
tells  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv.  2,  3.  31.),  The  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  he  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  till  the 
nations  thai  are  upon  the  earth.  Thou  shall  not  eat  any  abomi- 
nable tlUne,  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself ;  ye 
shall  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  it  to  an  alien,  for  ye  are  a  holy 
people.  In  other  words,  "  Since  God  has  invested  you  with 
singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  reverence  jour- 
selves :  you  ought  to  disdain  the  vile  food  of  heathen  idola- ' 
ters.  Such  food  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  foreigners, 
but  a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  eat  it."  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
was  to  breaK  the  Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while 
in  that  country ;  and  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that 
corrupt  people,  both  in  principles  and  practices,  and  by  parity 
of  reason  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations.  Another  reason 
for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews  were  peculiarly 
devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  relation  by 
a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically  as 
a  sign  of  tiieir  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further, 
it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  be- 
tween cle^n  and  unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  itself  is  an  important  consideration  {clean  animals 
affording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nutriment,  while  unclean 
animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders^ ;  but  also,  that  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  influence 
on  the  moral  temperament.* 

Their  ordinary  oeverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  Jars  to 
settle,  all  modern  travellers  attest,^  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  drunk  in  very  large 

auantities  ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  m 
lat  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalu- 
brious. When  the  modem  inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any 
time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  shall  find 
on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to 
those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  Enounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in 
the  very  filtering  vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  (Exwl.  vii.  17 — 19.) 
That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they 
used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  and  so  eagerly 
to  long  tor,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well-water,  which 
in  their  country  is  so  detestable.'  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts, 
which  was  preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31,  Rev.  xiv.  20.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  fSongviii.  2.V  When  Judoea  was 
iind^  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  medicated  wines  (as  we 
have  seen)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stim  the  acuteness  of 
sensibility.^  The  strons  drink  'ov  (sHcceR),  mentioned  in 
Lev.  X.  9.,  and  many  otiier  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  means 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  corn, 
dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of  the  four 
prohibited  drinks  among  the  Mohammedans  is  called  sakar, 

«  Tappan»s  Lectures  on  Heb.  Antlq.  pp.  260—264.  Dr.  Harris's  Nat 
Hist  of  Uie  Dible,  pp.  xxxi.— xxxvii.  (American  edit)  or  pp.  xxiv. — xxx.  of 
the  London  edition.  See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethica. 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 116.) 

•  See  particularly  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  325.  4to.  edit  Tur- 
ner*8Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  and  ur.  Richardson's  Travels 
ak>n£  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp,  564—566.  See  also  a  Narrative  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  by  an  American, 
pp.  150,  151.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 

«  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  Hafi^,  speaks  of  wine — **  richly  biUer,  richly  sweet"  Tiie  Romans 
lined  their  vessels  (amphorai)  with  odorous  gums,  to  ^ve  the  wine  a  warm 
bitter  flavour ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar 
method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a  fitvoarite  relish.  (Odes  of 
Hafiz,  traoslated  by  Nott  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is 
often  employed  in  tlie  East,  to  give  a  pleasant  8ub*acid  flavour  to  a  variety 
of  beverages ;  and  where  the  laws  or  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  to  inter- 
pose, or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently 
pianufactured  from  this  juice  alone.  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
146,  146. 

•  See  p.  71.  of  this  volume. 


which,  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  He- 
brew word,  especially  signifies  palm  wine.* 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  and  they 
did  eat.  (Gen.  xviii.  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  all  persons;  they  would  have  been  polluted 
and  dishonoured  in  their  own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people 
of  another  religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Josepn's 
time,  they  neither  ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Eg3rptiaQ8 
with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  32.) ;  nor  in  ouf  Saviour's  time  with 
the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.) ;  and  the  Jews  were  scandalized 
at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  (Matt, 
ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  whose  use 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with  those 
who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fsdl  upon 
them.  The  ancient  Hebrews  at  their  meals  had  each  nis 
separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he 
himself  sat  down  separately  from  the  Egyptians  who  ate 
with  him:  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren,  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et  seq,)  Elkanah, 
Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  por- 
tions to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  each 
of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  still 
practised  in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  can- 
not do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.'  The  antique 
manners  which  we  observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive 
in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertain- 
ments. We  find  great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy;  great 
respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plen- 
tifuily :  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five 
times  larger  than  his  other  brethren ;  and  Samuel  set  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  From  Neh.  viii.  10.  12.  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a 
portion  of  what  remained  from  their  public  feasts  to  those  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stances prevented  from  being  present  at  them.  TTie  women 
did  not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the 
East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vashti  the  oueen  made  a  feast  for 
the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to  Jfkasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his 
nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens, 
where  a  variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  fami- 
liarity is  allowed.  This  easily  accounts  for  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty; — the  penitent  Mary  coming  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was,  and  anointing  nis  feet  with  the  ointment,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  (Luke  vii.  44.) 
This  lamiliarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being 
deemed  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.s  From  the  para- 
bles of  the  nuptial  feast  (Matt.  xxii.  2 — 4.)  and  of  the  spreat 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  16, 17.)  it  appears  anciently  to  have  oeen 
the  custom  for  the  parties  mvitea  not  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready.  A  similar  usage 
obtains  in  modern  Persia;  when  Sir  Harford  .lones,  during 
his  political  mission  thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khan 
of  bushire,  the  envoy  and  his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  khan's 
residence,  until  the  latter  had  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  reception.^^  From  1  Sam. 
xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  Psal.  cxxviii.  3.  it  should 
seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East:  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated 
the  Persians  and  Chaldaeans,  who  reclined  on  table-oeds  while 
eating ;  some  traces  of  which  are  observable  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxiii.  1,),  in  Amos  (vi.  4. 7.),  Ezek^el  (xxiii.  41,), 
and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) ;  but  this  practice  was  not  general.  We 
see  expressions  m  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which 
prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.    At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 

«  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Dissertatio  Philolosica  naturalia  queedam  et  artiliciUa 
codicis  sacri  ex  Alcorano  illustrans,  i  12.  In  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  SjrUoge 
Commentationem  Theologicarum,  tom.  ii^p.  49,  50. 

V  See  examples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  dx.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  315.  Renaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  des  deux  w/Lrabes  i.  la  Chine, 
pp.  123»  124. 

•  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183.  190. 

•  Morier's  Journey  through  rersia  in  the  Years  1808-9,  p.  73,  London. 
1812. 4to.  /         -«  .*  «• 
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JSi^th.  i.  6.)  the  company  lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  gave  the  king  and  Haman.  f  Esth.  viL  8.)  Our  Sa- 
Tiour  in  like  manner  reclined  at  table  (as  already  described 
in  p.  154.),  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with 
perfume  (Matt.  xxvi.  7.;,  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper, 
rested  his  head  on  his  bosom.  ^John  xiii.  25.)  Previously 
to  taking  food,  it  was  usual  to  implore  the  divine  blessing, 
as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel,  which  is  alluded  to  m 
1  Sam.  ix.  13.;  and  it  should  seem  from  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  that 
the  same  laudal3le  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  modem  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They 
speak  of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory. 
After  meals  they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company, 
taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his 
hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing :  Blessed  he  thou^  0  Lord 
our  Gody  the  king  of  the  world,  who  producest  the  bread  of  the 
earth.  Those  present  answer,  Amen,  Having  distributed 
the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine 
in  his  right  hand,  saymg,  JBlessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
fang  of  the  world,  who  nast  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
They  then  repeat  the  23d  Psalm.*  They  take  care,  that  after 
meals  there  snail  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table : 
the  master  of  the  house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it 
with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  says,  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose 
benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  rest  answer.  Blessed 
be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
Israel :  beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to 
restore  the  throne  of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  All  present 
answer,  Amen,  They  recite  Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  ana  then, 
after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it  round  to  those 
.  present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  tal)le  is  cleared  .^ 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception 
of  travellers.  Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on 
asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  their  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  queens  were 
carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)  ;'  and  it  appears  that  the 
Jews  often  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
Psalms  of  Ascensions,  or  of  D^ees,  as  they  are  commonly 
entitled  (cxx.— cxxxiv.),  are  suppos^  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sung  by  the 
more  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  ascending  or  travelling 
up  to  the  Holy  City  on  these  occasions.  The  company, 
among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been 
on  their  return  from  the  passover,  wnen  he  was  twelve  years 
old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.^  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular 
places  of  worship.* 

VI.  In  the  Last,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with 
refreshment.  Shade  from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the 
plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all  that  the  caravansaries  afford. 
Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  several  instances 
of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  moaern  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  EasU^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them, 
served  them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence  ;  Sarah  his 
wife  took  care  of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  oread  for  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c,y     Lot  waited  at  the  city-gates  to 

«  See  Buxtorf  s  Synajr.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  c.  10. 
«  Calmet'8  Disserutions,  torn.  L  pp.  342— 35a 

*  In  our  common  version  rVDO  (Marau)  is  rendered  bed.  Mr.  Harmer 
first  suggested  that  a  palanquin  was  intended ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Cood  in  his  version  of  Solomon's  Song.  The  mode  of  travelling  or 
taking  the  air  in  a  couch,  Utter,  or  vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  slaves  or  servants,  is  extremely  common  all  over  the  Ea.st  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  unquestionably  of  immemorial  date.  These  palan 
quins  are  often  of  most  elegant  and  superb  manufacture,  as  well  as  most 
voluptuously  soft  and  easy.  Of  this  description  was  the  couch  or  palan- 
/quin  of  Solomon.    Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

«  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Observations,  referred  to  in  his 
Index,  article  Caravans,  Ward's  History  of  the  Uindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  I. 

•  Callaway '«  Oriental  Observations,  p.  74. 

«  See  Lisht's  Travels  in  Erypt,  &c.  p.  62.  Mr.  Belzoni's  Researches  in 
Egypt,  p.  61.     Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  24.  295. 

1  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interestins  trait  of  oriental  hospi- 
tality in  an  Arab  sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling 
la  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  on  the  plain  of  Barak,  which  is  very<6imUaF  to 


receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1 .)  When  the  inhabitants  of  So- 
dom meant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to 
them,  he  exposed  himseVf  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xix.  5 — 9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man 
of  Gibeah,  who  had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife. 
(Judg.  xix.  16,  17.)  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  2:)  uses  Abrar 
ham's  and  Lot's  example  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  saying,  that  they  who  have  practised 
it  have  merited  the  honour  oireceiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  the  mtense  heat  of  the 
weather  during  sunmier,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by 
night.  The  circumstance  will  explain  the  parable  of  the  im- 
portunate guest  who  arrived  at  imdnight  (Luke  xi.  6 — 8.)  ; 
m  which  the  rites  of  hospitality,  common  among  the  Orien- 
tals, are  generally  recognised  and  supposed  to  be  acted  upon, 
though  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was  usual .^ 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their 
duty  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour 
tells  his  apostles,  that  whoever  received  them  received  him- 
self; and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glass  of 
water,  should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  4L  45.)  At 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  say  to  the  wicked.  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire :  I  was  a  stranger,  ana  ye  reeeiaoed 

me  not ; inasmtuh  as  ye  have  not  £ne  it  unto  the  least 

of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me,  St.  Peter  (1  EJph.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  with- 
out murmuring  and  complaint.  St  Paul  in  several  of  his 
Epistles  recommends  hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops. 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so 
ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  ad- 
mired them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers, 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion. 
Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faith ;  and  this 
Jrocured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of 
esus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
last  Epistles  of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  com- 
mimion  and  recommendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who 
travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and 
customs  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which 
the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  par- 
tially preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour 
through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offen- 
sive to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  fost 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his  former  host..  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracti- 
cable in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  senti- 
ment ;  for  the  Protogerio  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  miserable  khans  or  caravansaries  are  gene- 
rally constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been,  anciently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of^  hospitality. 
This  reciprocal  hospitality  became  hereditary  in  ramilies 
even  of  different  nations ;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus 
contracted  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or 
of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies for  several  generations ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered 
into  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed 
in  a  judicial  manner,  nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a 

the  hospitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in  Gen.  xviii.  "When  we 
alighted  at  his  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  us  by  his  son,  a 
young  man  well  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  benish  and  a  shawl  of  silk  for  a 
turban.  The  sheik,  his  father,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of 
the  tent  itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rose  up  to  receive  us,  exchanging 
the  salute  of  welcome,  and  not  seating  himself  until  all  his  guests  were 
accommodated."  ....  "Soon  afterwards,  warm  cakes  prepared  on  the 
hearth,  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the  sheik  himself  nor 
any  of  his  family  partook  with  uii,  but  stood  around  to  wait  upon  their 
guests."  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  I.  pp.  20.  32.  (8va 
edit.) 

•  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occasions  partook  of  Arab  hospi- 
talitv,  in  a  manner  which  strikinely  illustrates  the. parable  above  cited 
"  We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at  night ;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the 
owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  iust  retired  to  rest :  when  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all  arose  again,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough  and  prepare  our 
supper,  our  Arabs  making  no  apology,  but  taking  all  as  a  matter  or  eourse, 
though  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold."  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  Ac. 
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violation  of  it.  lliis  mark  was  the  n/utCiKcv  ^atcp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tessera  hospitalis  of  the  Latins.  The  nuCsKov 
was  sometimes  an  astragal,'  probahly  of  lead,  which  being 
cut  in  halves,'  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host^and  the  other 
by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On  subsequent 
occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  sjrmbol 
was  recognised,  ffave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of 
lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  pur- 
pose.' 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two 
eaual  parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one 
or  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the 
other.  The  production  of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a 
mutual  claim  to  the  contracting  parties  andi  their  descendants, 
for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each  other's  houses,  as 
occasion  offered.  These  tesserse  were  sometimes  of  stone, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblonff  square ;  and  as  they  were 
•aieftdly  ^tnd  privately  kept,  so  mat  no  one  might  claim  the 


privileges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  this  circums^ce  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is 
said,  7b  /Um  that  overcomein^  wiU  I  give  a  white  stone^  aiid  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written^  which  no  man  knoweth^  saving 
he  thai  receiveth  it,  .  In  this  passage  the  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorized  version,  by  rendering  it  a  white  stone^  seem 
to  have  confounded  it  with  tne  calculus  or  small  globular  stone, 
which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  The  original  words  are  4^1^  x^tuf,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it. 
My  tills  aUusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made  to  the  church 
at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose : — ^^  To  him  that 
overcometh,  wUl  I  give  ^pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall 
constitute  Mm  my  friend,  and  entitle  him  to  privileges  and 
honours,  of  which  none  else  can  know  the  value  or  extent.'^ 
And  to  this  sense  the  following  words  very  well  agree,  which 
describe  this  stone  or  tessera,  as  having  in  it  a  new  namt 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  reedveth  it»^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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SECTION  I. 


BUBAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT  dF  THE  JEWS. 

L  MA9A6smirT  op  Cattle  by  the  Jews. — Various  Animals  reared  by  them^ — ^11.  JLa-ws  ofJUoses  respecting"  Aobicultubk^ — 
HL  Manures  knovm  and  used  by  the  Jerws, — ^IV.  Thar  Mode  of  ploughing^  sortdngt  and  reaping, — V,  Different  Ways  of 
threshing  out  Com. — VI.  Vineyards^  and  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Olive. — Grardens ^—Yll.  Allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  rural  and  domestic  Economy  of  the  Jews, 


JvDMk  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  zgn- 
colture  as  tiie  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  ^so 
to  preserve  Uie  Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised 
landf  the  Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ances- 
torsy  the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turco- 
mans, ana  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia)  were  generally 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought 
*ip  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the 
fground,  and  Abel  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv.  3.)  Jabal 
was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled 
with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for  that  end  invented 
the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shelter. 
After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricultural  labours, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gren.  ix. 
20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  m  catUe. 
(C^n.  xiii.  2*  compared  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them  (C^n. 

>  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals. 
Plin.  Nat  Hist.  b.  x\.  cc.  45,  46. 

•  Jacobi  Nicholai  Loensis  MisceU.  Epiphill.  p.  4.  c.  19.  Samaelis  Petiti 
Mlseel.  b.  2.  c.  i.     Note  on  v.  613.    Euripid.  Medea,  Fiveic  n  ^f/ua-ny 

*  Mr.  I>odweU'8  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  519.  Plautus,  in  his 
play  called  Paenulas  (act  5.  sc.  2.),  represents  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  as 
retaining  a  symbol  of  hosj^tality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ; 
but  Antklaniaa  being  d«ad,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  son  Agorastocles, 
and  says,-^ 

**  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem — eccam  attuli." 

Aforastocles  answers : — 

"  Agedom  hoc  estcnde,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domum." 

To  which  Hanno : — 

"  O  rai  hospes,  salve  maltnm,  nam  mihi  tans  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antidsmas  fuit ; 
Haee  mihi  hospitaUs  tessera  cum  Ulo  fuit" 

Aforastocles  proceeds  :— 

*'  Ergo  bie  apad  me  boapitium  tiU  prebebitur." 

"If  this  be  the  ease,  here  is  the  tally  of  bomltality,  which  I  have 
brought ;  compare  it  if  you  please.— Show  it  me ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to' 
tliat  wtiich  I  have  at  home  \—mj  dear  host,  yon  are  heartily  welcome :  for 
your  father  Antidamas  vras  my  host :  this  was  the  tc^um  of  hoiiritaUty  be- 
tween him  and  mc :  and  you  shall  therefore,  be  kindly  received  in  my 
house."    Ibid.  p.  ^. 


xiii.  6.J ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men 01  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  pa- 
triarchs.^ Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  agreat  number,  since 
he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Efsau  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  head  of  cattle.  (Gren.  xxxii.  13 — 17.)^    It  was 

*  Ward's  Dissettations  upon  severalpasssges  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
pp.  229—232.  London,  1769.  Svo.  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris's  Dinsertatlon  oo  the 
Tessera  Hospitalis  of^  the  Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  his  Discourses  on 
the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design  of  Free-Mas<Hiry.  Ctiarlestown 
(Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  5901.  This  writer  has  also  given  several' 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  amooc  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians,  who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction 
to  the  friendship  and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  After* 
wards,  heretics,  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  counterfeited  the  tessera.  The 
Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.  This  was  frequently  done  till  the 
Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
words  n«Tiip,  Tio$,  Aynv  riirfv/Ha ;  which  B.  Hildebrand  caUs  Tessera 
CanonietB.  The  impostor  Perei^rinus,  as  we  learn  from  Luciao  (Op.  tom. 
iii.  p.  325.  Arost.  1743X  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  only 
be  clothed  and  fed  b^  the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  his  travels, 
and  enriched  by  their  generosity ;  but  his  artifice  was  detected  and  ex* 
posed.  The  procuring  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remaricsX  as  a  mark  of 
evangelization,  answered  all  the  purposes,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of 
formal  vrritten  certificates,  and  introductory  letters  of  recommendatk>n. 
The  danger  of  its  being  used  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregriniu^ 
rendered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  token  vnth  great  care,  and  never  to 
produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  o(  Burchardis,  archbishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  ▲.  n.  1100,  and  who  mentions  it  in  a  visitation 
charge.    (Harris's  Sermons,  Ac.  pp.  319,  320.) 

•  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean^  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

«  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  win  afibrd 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs : — *'  It 
was  entertaining  enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  regular.  First  went  the  sheep  and  goat-herds,  each  with 
their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  fiunily  directed : 
then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 
kitchen  utensils ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  bf)ys,  snd 
girls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  liacks  of 
the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and 
kids  are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent  belong 
many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  trom  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children, 
belonging  to  them.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom 
Uiey  called  Emir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  best 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with 
many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each  family  is  a  division  or  space  of  one 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regularity  is 
observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps 
to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs  vdthout  the  least  trouble.  They  had 
been  here  eight  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  the  north, 
west  to  another  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goi^  were  about  five  thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horses, 
and  asses.  Horses  and  greyhounds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale :  they 
neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ewe  lambs.  At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran 
is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  iamily,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole 
family  being  gathered  round  and  verv  attentive."  Parson's  Travels  ftom 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109,  110.    London,  1806.  4to. 
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their  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  ia  those  primi- 
tire  times  put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  posses- 
sions of  inestimable  value  m  a  country  where  it  seldom 
rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests 
about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest men  did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry*  however 
mean  that  occupation  is  now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was 
taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  Gideon  from 
his  threshing-floor  TJudg.  vi.  ll.\  as  weiie  Jair  and  Jephthah 
from  the  keeping  ot  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-?ilead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  J)z.vid,  from  fee£ 
ing  the  ewes  great  with  young,  was  broue&  to  feed  Jacoo  his 
people  and  Israel  his  inheritance  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.);  and  it 
should  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that  Absalom  was  a  large 
sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of  hus- 
bandry (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  employment  to  ^e  prophetic  aignity,  as 
Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos 
from  being  a  herdsman.  But  the  tending  of  the  fl(^ks  was 
not  confined  to  the  men:*  in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and 
noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  draw 
water  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  Quality.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  fiethuel,  Abraham's  orother,  carried  a  pitcher, 
and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15. 19.),  as  the  women  oi  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do :  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept 
her  fathers  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  and  Zipporah,  with  her 
six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  J^thro's  flocks,  who 
was  a  prince,  or  (which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely 
inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian.  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters  of  princes  tending 
flocks,  and  performing  other  meniai  services.^ 

1.  Among  the  larger  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews,  iTEAT  CATTLE  Claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of 
their  great  utility.  They  are  termed  collectively  npn  ( BflKaa), 
and  though  they  are  of  so  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet  they 
attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiv.  4.)  The  bults 
of  Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.^ 
The  castration  of  bidls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well 
as  of  other  male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other 
nations,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24, 25.S 
Oxen  were  used  both  for  draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East:  they  were  also  employed  in  treading 
out  the  com,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled 

SDeut.  XXV.  4.);  and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads 
Judg.  iii.  31.),  which,  if  they  resembled  those  used  in  more 
recent  times  m  the  East,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.^    Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  ^re  frequently 

>  Honourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
it  was  an  cUwnination  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  31.)  at  the  time  when 
Jacob  and  his  children  n^ent  down  into  Egypt— From  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  historian  Ifanetho,  preserved  in  Josephusand  African  us,  it  appears 
that  that  country  bad  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of  Nomades  or  ahepfaerds, 
descended  ftom  Cush,  who  establi^ed  themselves  there,  and  had  a  suc- 
cession of  kings.  After  many  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  some  of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt,  and  great  cruelties  were 
cominitted,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country ;  but  n<^  till  they 
hftd  been  in  posses^n  of  ft  fox  a  period  of  sine  hundred  years.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  render  sliepheras  ocHovis  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  were 
etill  more  obnoxious,  because  they  kijled  apd  ate  those  animals,  particu- 
larly the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among 
them.  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol  vi  pp.  193—211. 
8vo.  edit. 

•  From  Hector's  address  to  his  liorse&  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andro- 
mache, though  a  princess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  feed  those 
animals  herself.    Iliad,  viii.  18&— 189. 

»  See  particularly  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  69.  m    Odyss.  lib.  vL  57.  xii.  131. 

«  The  intelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  journey  ftova  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  JeruMJem,  he  came  to  a  certain 

elace,  where  (says  he)  "the  country  people  were  ej^ery  where  at  plough 
1  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton :  it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing, 
they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  upon  ^measuring  ol  several,  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end.  six  inches 
in  circimiference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
priclde,  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or 
paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay 
that  encumbers  it  in  working.  Biay  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it 
was  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious 
slaughter  relatedof  him  1  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
these  instrument&  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fit- 
ter, than  a  sword  tor  such  an  execution :  goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  stways 
used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same 
single  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough ; 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
the  encumbrance  of  two  instruments."  Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  110.  In 
January,  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el- 
Hin,  in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  67.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
March,  1828,  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.  (Miidonary 
Register,  May,  1830,  p.  223.) 


mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  The  fatted  calf  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24.  LuKe  xv. 
23.)  was  stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacrifice. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting 
of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  decalo&rue,  equally  with  oxen : 
in  the  East  they  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
Princes  and  people  of  distinction  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Num.  xxii.  21.  Judg.  i.  4. 
V.  10.  X.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.) ;  when,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a  prince 
or  sovereiffn.  (Matt.  xxi.  1 — 9.)  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Deut.  xxii. 
10.),  probably  beoause  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  conse- 
quently, edible,  while  the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean, 
and,  consequentlv,  unfit  for  food.  The  habits  and  speed  of 
wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  numerous  in  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  described  with  great 
force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5—^. 

Mules,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were 
probably  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den to  couple  together  two  creatures  of  different  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  TThey  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them  was  become 
very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  royal  equ\page.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  xviii.  9. 
1  Kines  i.  33.  38.  44.  x.  25.  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  Horses  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the 
soil :  indeed,  though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  6,  7.  9. 
23 — 28.  XV.  4.),  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  their 
bein?  used  before  the  time  of  David,  who  reserved  only  a 
hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-ffuard,  or  perhaps  for  his 
chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.* 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures: 
anciently,  they  were  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and  throughout 
the  East,  where  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  'Sua- 
ble live  stock.  The  patriarch  Job  had  at  first  three  thousand 
(Job  i.  3.),  and,  aAer  his  restoration  to  prosperi^,  six  ^ou- 
sand.  (xlii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Miaianites  and  Amalek- 
ites  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  hy  the  sea-side  for  mul- 
titude, (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  particu- 
lar ofiicer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  superintend 
their  keepers;  and  as  the  sacred  historian  particularly  men- 
tions that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was 
selected  for  his  office  on  account  of  his  su^rior  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  Uie^e  aniinals.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz. 
1.  the  Ssj)  (ckzmol)  or  commor*  camel,  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it  from,  2.  the  nsa  (noKaR),  or 
dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedaiy  i» 
remarkable  for  its  fleetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well 
as  anciently,  much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The 
camels'  furniture,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.,  is  most  pro- 
bably the  large  seat  or  pack-saddle,  invariably  observed  in 
the  East  upon  the  back  of  camels.  When  taken  off,  at  the 
close  of  a  journey,  it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment for  the  images,  and  a  convenient  seat  for  Rachel.^  The 
Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh  and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however, 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  unclean  animals. 
(Lev.  xi.  4.  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel  drivers,  and  also  for  the  cover- 
ing of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was 
worn  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  hini  from 
those  residents  in  royal  palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment. 
(Matt.  iii.  4.  xi.  8.) 

5.  Among  the  smaller  cattle,  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the 
most  valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account 
of  their  flesh  and  milk;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the 
year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a  season  of  great  festivity. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23—27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  &c.)  Jaha  enumerates 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies  only  two 
breeds  as  being  found  m  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  ii.  pp.  asii  aOS.  In  pp.  431-ei4.  there  is 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For 
the  reason  why  the  Israelitish  sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  multiply  ing 
horses,  seep.  43.  of  the  present  volume. 

•  Hartley's  ResearchM  in  Greece,  p.  29BL 
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which  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  common  breed, 
except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  2. 
A  breed  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  other, 
and  which  is  much  more  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bulk  of  its  tail,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modem  Arabs,  were  accus- 
tomed to  j^ve  names  of  endearment  to  favourite  sheep 
(2  Sam.  xii.  3.  J ;  the  shepherds  also  called  them  generally 
by  name,  and  tne  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  voice  obeyed 
the  call  (John  x.  3.  14.),  while  they  disregarded  the  voice 
of  strangers.!  They  also  appear  to  have  numbered  them 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13.),  as  the  shepherds  count  their  flocks  in 
modem  Greece,  by  admitting  them  one  by  one  into  a  pen.^ 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to 
pasture,  and  to  protect  them  trom  the  attacks  of  thieves  and 
wild  beasts  TJohn  x.  10 — 12.) :  for  this  purpose  they  were 
furnished  with  a  crook  (^Psal.  xxiii.  4.)  and  with  a  sling  and 
stones.  David  was  eqmpped  with  his  shepherd's  stan  and 
sling  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Philistine  giant 
Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
liiat  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with 
their  shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi. 
38—40.),  Moses  made  various  enactments  in  this  respect 
which  are  equally  characterized  by  their  equity  and  huma- 
nity. In  guarding  and  managing  tneir  flocks  do^  were  of 
great  use;  though  these  animals,  being  declared  oy  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  contempt  among 
the  Jews,  (l  Sam.  xvii.  43.  xxiv.  14.  2  Sam.  ix.  8.  2Kin^ 
viii.  13.)  They  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  numbers 
in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dog^s,  that  so 
abofut  the  city  by  night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be 
not  satisfied.  (Psal.  lix.  6. 14, 15.)  Being  frequently  almost 
starved,  they  devour  corpses.  (1  Kings  xiv.  11.  xvi.  4. 
xxi.  19.) 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  open  country,  the 
shepherds  were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night. 
The  shepherds  to  whom  the  glad  tidinors  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  were  announced  were  thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.) 
The  Jews,  however,  had  sheepfolds,  which  were  enclosures 
without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doors  at  which  the 
animals  entered :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the  season 
of  sheepshearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  (John  x.  1. 
Num.  xxxii.  16.  2  Sam.  vii.  8.  Zeph.  ii.  6.)^  In  Palestine 
flocks  anciently  were,  as  they  still  are.  tended,  not  only  by 
the  owner,  but  also  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
servants.  Consequently  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  which  circumstance  explains  the 
observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating  with  the  merce- 
nary Laban,  says  that  in  the  day  ike  drought  consumed  him, 
and  the  frost  by  nighty  and  his  skep  departed  from  his  eyes, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.  V 

II.  Moses,  followinpr  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made 
Agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave 
nim  the  right  of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  heirs.  The  person  who  had  thus  come  into  possession 
could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
until  the  next  jubilee :  a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich 
from  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels ; — ^a  prac- 
tice which  anciently  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the 
East.  The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of 
a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Ruth  iv.  4.  Jer.  xxxii.  7 
8.) ;  and  by  a  third  laW  the  Israelites  were  reouired  fas  was 
the  case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time  of  Josepn,  Gen. 
xlvii.  18 — ^26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  their  income 
unto  God ;  whose  servants  tliey  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30, 
31.  Deut.  xii.  17 — 19.  xiv.  22 — ^29.)  The  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones  (though  it  prevailed  a 
long  time  before  Moses,  Job  xxiv.  2.)  was  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  an  express  law,  which  prohibited  the  removsd 

*  The  Icelanders  to  this  day  call  their  sheep  by  name  (Dr.  Henderson's 
Travels  iillceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190.) ;  so  also  do  the  modern  Greeks. 
(Hartley's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  1828.  Missionary  Register,  May,  1830, 
p.  223.) 

»  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 

*  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  412-416.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archsol.  Bibl. 
ii  46—61.  Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articles,  Asses,  Mules, 
tlorses^  Camels,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

«  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  voL  i.  p.  400.  3d  ediUon. 


of  such  landmarks  (Deut.  xix.  14.),  and  denounced  a  curse 
against  the  person  who  removed  them  without  authority. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  I9  giving  this  law,  Moses  reminded  the 
Israelites,  that  it  was  (3od  who  gave  them  the  land ;  thus 
insinuating  that  the  landmarks  should  all  in  some  sense  be 
sacred  to  the  giver.  Among  the  Romans,  they  actually  were 
held  sacred.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  easily  removed,  and, 
consequently,  a  man  be  so  unobservedly  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, that  It  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fear 
of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave  his  laws  by 
divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 

These  regulations  having  been  maae  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  encumbrances,  &c.  of  landed  property,  Josnua  divided 
the  whole  country  which  he  had  occupied,  ^rst,  among  the 
several  tribes,  and,  secondly^  among  individual  Israelites, 
running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line.  (Josh.  xvii. 
5 — 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17.  Mic.  li.  5.  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
55.  and  Ezek.  xl.  3.)  From  this  circumstance  the  line  is 
frequently  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itself. 
(See  instances  in  Psal.  xvi.  6.  and  Josh.  xix.  9.  Heb.)* 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  Which 
it  had  been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was 
doubtless  one  great  reason,  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly 
follow  htisbandry  and  improve  their  estates ;  for  though  (as 
we  have  seen)  an  inheritance  might  have  been  alienated  for 
a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their 
being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest  from  their  brethren 
for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upon 
them  by  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  their  dealings  and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
advantages  thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged 
to  procure  their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the 
earth,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  tneir  chief  care. 

III.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any 
details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  we 
may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting  hints, 
that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high 
state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let 
forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34.)  we  learn  that  rents 
of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment formerly  practised  by  the  Romans,^  which  anciently 
obtained  in  this  coimtry,^  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase 
its  fertility  m  various  ways.  With  the  use  of  Manures,  the 
Jews  were  unquestionably  acquainted.  Doves'  dung  (2  Kings> 
vi.  25.)  appears  to  have  been  very  highly  valued  by  UieJews,. 
as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians.^  Salt,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is 
specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13, 
Luke  XIV.  34,  35.) ;  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters  subsided 
must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing, 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after 
the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  soft 
ground ;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  sshtb.  Catt  thy  bread 
^com  or  seed)  upon  the  maters :  fir  thou  shaU  find  it  again^ 
with  increase,  after  many  days,  (Eccles.  ^*  10  -^i^d  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  says,  Blessed  are  ye 
that  sowbesiatj  all  waters,  and  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass,  (Isa.  xxxii.  30.) 

In  Gg3n)t,  such  vegetable  proauctions  as  require  more 
moisture  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  are  refreshed  by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  capacious  cisterns.  W hen,  therefore, 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.  all  of 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archseol.  Bibl.  §  55.  Michaelis's  Commentaries^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  373,  374. 

«  See  Piin.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  37.    Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  Ep.  14.  42. 
1  The  Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
made  in  1183,  shows  what  proportion  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep, 

f)i^s,  fowls,  eggs,  &c.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  chiefly  by  manual 
abour. 

•  See  Blunt's  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Modem 
Italy,  p.  220.    London,  1823,  8vo. 

•  "The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use  ; 
and  as  they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  pro> 
bable,  on  that  account,  that  the  melons  of  Isitaban  are  so  much  finer  than 
those  of  other  cities^  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon- house  is  about  a  hundred 
tomauns  per  annum  ;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  natives  daring  the  great  heat» 
of  summer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that  pa8.sage  in  Scripture, 
where,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves'  dunj 
was  told  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  2  Kings  vi.  25."  Morier's  Second  Jour- 
ney throiKh  Peraa,  p.  141.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia, 
voL  i.  p.  451. 
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which  are  commonly  ploughed  in  rills,  require,  to  be  re- 
freshed, the^r  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  nxed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the'  cisterns :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is  always 
ready,  as  occasiou  requires,  to  stop  jmd  divert  the  torrent,  by 
turmng  the  earth  against  it  by  hUfoot,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it  A 
sunilar  mode  of  irrigating  lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prusi  and  also  in  Inaia.'  This  method  of  imparting  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshedwith  rain, 
is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Ihr  the  hnd^  say's  Moses,  whither  thougoest  in  to  possess  it,  is 
not  a$  the  land  of  Egypt  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
aowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with'thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  :  biU  the  land,  whither  uegoto  possess  it,  is  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketn  waier  of  the  rain  of  heaven, 
(Deut  xi.  10, 11.)'  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
rsal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful 
tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waier  a^D^aSo  (paLoev-May/M), 
that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  wtUers,  meaning  those 
which  are  turned  on  and  off  as  above-mentioned  by  the  culti- 
vator.^ The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  ana  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to. 

"  He 'Shan  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  iv^ter-side, 
And  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct : 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  cometh, 
Bat  her  leaf  shall  be  green ; 
And  in  the  year  of  drooght  she  shall  not  be  anxioas, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit."       Jer.  zvii  8. 

From  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully 
illustrated  the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom 
in  a  well-prepared  heart : — 

"  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river, 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise* 
1  said,  I  will  water  my  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moi^en  my  border; 
And,  lo !  my  canal  became  a  rireri 
And  my  river  became  a  8<ea."  Ecclua  xxtv.  30,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant 
proverb:— 

*'  The  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah ; 
Whithersoever  it  pieaseth  him,  he  inclineth  it"  Prov.  zxl  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distri-. 
bution  of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by 
different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind : — 

« I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises ; 
And  I  pumted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
1  made  me  pools  of  water, 
To  water  with  them  the  grove  flourishing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5.  9.  > 

IV.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own 
nands;  but  Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix. 
20.),  zxA  contrived  fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than  were 
known  before.  Tbis  patriarch  is  called  a  man  ofthe  sround, 
but  in  our  translation,  a  husbandman,  on  account  of  nis  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for  making  the^ 
ewthmore  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the 
earth  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  this- 
tles :  ^ese  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required 
mueh  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected^by  plough- 
ing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
Plough  is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohi- 
bited from  ploughing  with  ^n  ox  and  an  asa  together  /  a  plain 
inUmation  tnat  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  East  to  do  so.    In  Syria,  the  plough  is  still 

<  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  3d  edition. 

•  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429. 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  dec.  vol.  il.  pp.  260,  267. 
«  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Psal.  i.  3.    See  also  Burder's  Oriental  literature, 
voL  ii.  p.  1. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  25.  Maondrell  (p.  88L)  has  given  a 
description  of  the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools 
made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a 
qning,  rising  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  which  will  give  us  a  perfect 
notion  of  the  contrivance  and 'design  of  snob  reservoirs.  "As  tor  the 
pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other;  behig 
so  disposed,  that  the  waters  ofthe  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second, 
and  those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  iigare  Is  quadrangular ;  the 
breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting  to  about  ninety  paces :  in  their  length 
there  is  some  difference  between  them :  the  first  betog  one  hundred  and 
sixty  paces  long ;  Uie  second,  two  htmored ;  the  thirdt  two  bundled  and 
twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  platere<i^  atod  contabi  sgreat 
depUi  of  water." 

Vol.  n.  Z 
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drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and 
sometimes  only  oy  an  ass.^  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  state» 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  uu" 
frequently  by  an  ass.^  In  Egypt  they  plough  with  twa 
oxen.s  The  plough  appears  to  nave  been  furnished  with  8 
share  and  coulter,  probaoly  not  very  unlike  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21.  Isa.~ii.  4.  Joel  iii.  10« 
Mic.  iv.  3.^  '*The  plough  m  use  at  Nazareth  is  not  moved 
upon  wheels.  The  share,  which  is  small,  scarcely  grazed 
the  earth ;  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it* 
resembling  the  head  of  a  stedSfor  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The 
man  holds  this  in  his  right  hand,  wiUi  which  he  goads  the 
the  oxen.  The  whole  machine  is  made^  so  extremely  ^ghtf 
that  a  person  might  with  facili^  carry  it  in  his  arms.  The 
share  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  broad  iron  pointed  at  the 
end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  intp  a  weapon  of  warfare. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  t6  this  peculiarity  that  one  of  the  pro* 
phets  refers,  when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural 
occupations,  and  converts  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of 
battle.  rJoel  iii.  10.)  Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  re« 
versed  tnis  recommendation,  and  applied  it  to  the  tranquillity 
with  which  it  is  prophesied  fthat]  the  church  shall  be 
ultimately  blessed  m  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)"9 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed,  was  much  the  same  wiSi  the  practiee  ol  the  present 
times ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground 
(Jer.  iv.  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the 
clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.) ;  but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons^  agubt* 
less,  gave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they  should  not  sovT 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin| 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated 
fields  were  guarded  by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the 
East,)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or 
watch-tower  maoe  of  planks,  and  keep  oflf  birds,  beasts,  and 
thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16,  17.  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was  lawful  for 
travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  com  in  ano&^r'e 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a 
sickle.  (Dent.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt.xii.  I.  Markii. 
23.  and  Luke  vi.  1.)  Their  com  fields  were  infested  with 
a  worthless  kind  of  weed  resembling  com  {(lifvicv),  in  our 
version  rendered  tares  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  differ^ 
ent  production  from  our  tare  or  vetch,  which  is  a  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  hlium  temulentum,  a 
species  of  darnel  growing  among  com,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Bread,  which  may  l3e  made  from  a  mixr 
ture  of  darnel  ground  with  com,  will  produce  giddiness  and 
sickness  ;  an  effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon 
cattle. 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their 
first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their 
barley  harvest  was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest 
at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  acv 
cording  to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with 
the  com,  and  tnose  who  bound  up  the  sheaves  tiheir  bosom : 
there -was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  6.)  to  see 
that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  nad  provision  proper  for 
them,, and  to  pay  them  their  wages ;  the  Chaldees  call  him 
Rab,  the  master,  the  mler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Wo?* 
men  were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men  \  and  the 
reapers  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of  fij^ajnom 
servants,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothiiig  pro? 
vided  for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com ;  and  their  satiise 
was  vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine)^  which,  doubtless,  was 
very  cooUng  in  those  hot  countries*  XJKuth  ii.  14.J  The 
poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  glean&g,  though  the  land' 
owners  were  not  bound  to  adbnoit  tbena  immediately  into  the 
field  as  soon  as.  the  reapers  had  cut  dowIl^the  com  and  bound 
it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off':  they  might 
choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most 
worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left  m  the  field,  even 
though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to  be  left  for 
the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19. J  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season 
of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast* 
(Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9, 10.)  The  corn  bein^ 
pulled,'o  or  cut,  and  carried  in  wagons  or  carts  (Num.  vix. 

«  Dr.  Rossel's  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73w   ' 
t  Morier'8  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  CO. 

•  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  3d  edition. 

10  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Torcomans,  "  we  passed,"  am 
Mr.  Buckinghsio,  "  a  party  of  hasbftndmen  gatherin£in  the  harvest  tti« 
greater  pocBon  of  tba  grdn  being  now  fally  ripe.    They  plucked  up  the 
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3—^.  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13^9  was  either  laid  up 
in  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)  or  bams  (Matt  Ti.  26.  xiii.  30. 
Luke  xii.  18.  24.)  ;  and  wnen  threshed  out,  was  stored  in 
granaries  or  garners.  (Matt.  ill.  12.)^  David  had  atorehouaes 
m  the  fields,  vn  the  cities,  and  in  thevillagesy  and  in  the  easiles. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

V.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  bam,  the  next  con- 
cern was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  which  pro- 
cess was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  horses  (Isa.  xxviii.  28. )j  as  is  the  practice  to  this 
day  among  the  Koords,>  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com 
with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass.  (Mic.  iv.  12,  13.^  This 
mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  to  by  Rosea  (x.  11.), 
and  in  the  prohibition  or  Moses  against  muzzling  the  ox  thai 
treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxv.  47),  and  it  obtains  in  Persia* 
and  India^  to  this  day,  where  oxen  are  employed ;  as  buffa- 
loes are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and  horses  in 
Grim  Tatary.^  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by  draw- 
ing a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  ranning  over  it,  forcibly  shook 
out  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.)  ;  but  the  most  common  mode 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  in  use  in  this  country, 
VIZ.  by  flails.  Thus  the  fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out 
with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  In  this  manner 
Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out  their  wheat 
(Judg.  vi.  11.  I  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented  as 
their  own  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
which  was  the  spot  of  ground  chosen  b^r  king  David  on 
which  to  build  the  altar  of  God  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  this 
was  the  very  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  after- 
wards erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.^  These  floors  were  covered 
at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  out  lay  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  corn ; 
which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors 
fitted  to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  com  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers 
(Ruth  iii.  6.) ;  the  time  of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  corn 
rrom  the  chaff,  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  cool  breezes  began  to  rise ;  for  this  purpose, 
they  had  the  same  implements  which  are  in  common  use ;  for 
Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  the  shovely  and  with  the  fan, 
(Isa.  XXX.  24.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed  with 
a  fork  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated 
the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kemels,  and  clods 
of  earth  with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet 
thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of 
earth,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  were 
collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting  is,  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage, a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows.  (Amos  ix.  9. 
Luke  xxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still  con- 
tained many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  several  yoke 
of  oxen  were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out 
the  remainder  of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled 
with  the  chaff,  was  again  exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which 
bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor. 
(Ruth  iii.  2.  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the  dispersion  of  a 
vanquisned  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16.  Jer.  xy.  7.  li.  2.),  and 
also  of -4he  finm  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxi.  lo.  Pssd.  i.  4.  xxxv.  5.  Matt.  iii.  12.  Luke 
iii.  17*)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of 
eatde,  was  collected ;  but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire :  from  this  custom  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  a 
figurative  illustration  to  denote  the  destroction  of  wicked 
men.  (Isa.  v.  24,  xlvii.  14.  Nah.  i.  10.  Mai.  iv.  I.  Matt. 
iii.  12.) 

After  the  com  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun, 
or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  com 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was 

com  by  the  roots,  a  practice  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  tbbusb 
reaping  teems  to  be  made  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  mention  of.'^ 
iSravels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  * 

>  Buckincham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

•  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Geoif  ia,  Persia,  «c.  voL  ii.  p.  90. 

*  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

«  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p.  320.  Dr.  Davy's  Trvrels 
in  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (London,  1821),  where  a  threshlnff-llooris 
riolineated.  Capt  Lyon's  Tour  in  Mourzouk  and  Fezzanu  p.  1^.  BIrs. 
irol.iernesd'8  Notes  on  the  Crim  Tatars,  p.  97.  (London,  1821.)  See  also 
Mr.  Dod\^'ell'8  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  10. 


sometimes  used*  in  this  manner  for  food  without  any  ferther 
preparation,  hnt  generally  the  parching  or  drying  of  it  was  in 
order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was 
performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  hoth  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  speaks  of  the  former, 
when  he  compares  tfie  hraying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  But  mills 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  porpose ;  and  they  were  deemed 
of  such  use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  milUstone  in  pledge ,-  the  ' 
reason  of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man^s 
life  in  pledgee  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill 
ceases  to  ^nd,  people  are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  mferior  sort  of 
work,  and,  therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally 
put  to  It.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in 
the  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-mills  were 
usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned  their  living.  (Lam. 
V.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take  the  mill-stones 
and  grind  meal, — is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave.  In 
Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose :  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wooa  ot 
iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large;  or 
expedition  is  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist; 
and  it  is  in  that  country  usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus 
employed,  who  seat  themselves  over-against  each  other  with 
the  mul-stones  between  them.  This  practice  illustrates  the 
propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the  mill  (Exod. 
xi.  5.^,  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  iu>o  women 
shall  be  grinding  cU  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left,  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)*  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev. 
xviii.  22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grind- 
ing beguiled  their  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary 
women  continue  to  do  to  this  day. 

VI.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine;  and  in  some 
districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  Tlie  canton 
allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  venera- 
ble patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, — Ih  umshed  his  garments 
IN  WINE,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  (Gen.  xlix. 
11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ; 
and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from  this 
last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two 
of  them.  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the 
south  side'^  ot  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones  being  gaUiered 
out  and  the  space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled.  (Isa. 
V.  1 — 6.  compared  with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8—16.  and  Matt.  xxi. 
33.)  A  gooQ  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand  vines,  and 
iroduced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silver  lings,  or  shekels  of  silver. 
Isa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more  to  pay  the 
ressers.  (Song  of  Solomon  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these  the 
keepers  and  vine-dre^sers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  prun- 
ing, and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  me  grapes,  and  making 
wme.  This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  ofien  reckoned 
a  base  one.  (2  Kings  xxv.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i«  6.  Isa.  Ixi. 
5.)  Some  of  the  best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-hamon,  which  might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sin- 
mah.  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.  viii.  II.  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines 
also  were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses^  (Psal. 
cxxviii.  3.),  ^n^L  purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  use- 
less and  unfruitful  branch,  and  superfluous  excrescence,  in 
order  that  the  fruitful  branches  mignt  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive. (John  XV.  2.)8     The  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gave 

>  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

«  The  «tc{e«  of  the  sun-burnt  hills  near  Nablous  (the  ancient  Shechem) — 
the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel — '*  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
training  of  vines.  They  are,  however,  almost  totally  neglected ;  forming, 
doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state  in  the  days  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity, when  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.  7.)  prided  tnem- 
selves  in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  their  wines.  How  celebrated 
these  parts  once  were  for  this  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  several 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament :  Gideon,  by  a  happycomparison,  thus  dis- 
parages his  own  services,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bphraimites — la  not  the 
GLBANiNO  of  the  grapcs  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  qf  Abiezer  ) 
(Judg.  viiL  2.)  And  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  described,  partly  by  their 
return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyards,  which  should  yield,  as  formerly  they 
had  don^  an  abundant  vintage."  (Jer.  xjud.  5.)  Jowett's  Christian  Re* 
searches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  304. 

1  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Morier  has  given  an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  which 
beautifully  elucidates  the  patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  of  Joseph  to  a 
/rta{/u/6<m^  whose  frrancAes  run  over  <Aetoa/i.  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)  Second 
Journey,  p.z32. 

*  In  modem  Greece  the  vine  is  cut  or  purged  tn  the  following  manner  : 
— "Only  two  or  three  of  the  principal  sprouts  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
ftwxL  the  root :  the  rest  are  cut  ofli;  and  tliis  practice  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  cleaning."  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Journal  of  a  Tour  tn  Greece,  in 
182a    (Missionary  Register,  May,  1830.  p.  225.) 
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a  good  smell  early  in  the  spring  (Song  of  Solomon  ii.  13.), 
as  we  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afire  the  harvest,  that  is, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape 
is  ripening  in  the  Jlower,  It  was  also  usual  to  erect  tempo- 
rary huts  or  sheds,  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the 
seryant  who  was  employed  to  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe  from  birds  and  other  creatures  of  prey  fisa.  i.  ll.)**  and 
particularly  from  the  ravages  of  wild  boars  (Psal.  Ixxx.  13.), 
which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive  in 'Greece,*  as  they 
anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  the  vintage  was 
complet^  these  sheds  were  either  tak^i  down  or  su&red  to 
perish.  From  this  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
€imile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperi^  of  the 
wicked,  (xxvii.  18.)*  But  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1, 2.  Matt. 
xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.^ 

"  The  vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  thresh' 
ing  (Lev.  xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when 
^e  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sickle,  and 
put  into  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9.),  carried  and  thrown  into  the 
wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were  probably  first  trod- 
den by  men  and  tnen  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv.  18 — ^20.)  It  is 
mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the 
Messiah,  /  ha»e  trodden  the  figurative  wine-press  alone ;  and 
f^the people  there  was  none  with  me,  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also 
ftev.  xix.  16.)  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were  formed  unne  and 
vinegar.  The  wines  of  Helbon,*  near  Damascus,  and  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were  reckoned 
most  excellent.6  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed 
with  water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs ;  and 
sometimes  they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh, 
calamus,  and  otner  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon 
viii.  2.) :  they  also  scented  their  wine  with  pomegranates, 
or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  &c.  fermented  with  sugar.  A\  ine  is  best  when 
old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
(Isa.  XXV.  6.)  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 
grapes  fully  npe.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two 
Kinds  of  vinegar,  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used 
for  tiieir  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Ruth  ii. 
14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still  do;  and  it  was  pro- 
^  bably  of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twenty  thousand 
baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  like  ours;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard 
vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x. 
36.) ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue :  so 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  out  add  to  its  grief. 
(Prov.  XXV.  20.)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes, 
as  well  as  corn  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10.  Deut.  xxi  v. 
21.  Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Mic.  vii.  1.);  and  the 
eleamng  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  was  better  than  the  vintage 
of"  Miezer.  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
pruned  and  dressed  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
.4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were,  proba- 
bly, for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually  made  of 
leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  do  from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  nlaces  where  the  legs 
and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving  one  for  tne  neck  of  the  bottle, 
to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not 

<  Isa.  i.  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  l^ft  eta  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
a$  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.    "There  is  a  small  species  of 

sucomber  of  which  the  natives  of  India  are  very  fond Large  fields  of 

these  are  sometimes  planted ;  which,  when  nearly  arrived  to  maturity, 
require  incessant  watching  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  man  and 
beast"    Statham'^  Indian  recollections,  p.  90. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  291,  235. 

•  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  la 

•  In  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which 
Is  situated  about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several  small  and  detached 

Suare  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine  lands.  These,  his  guide  informed 
m,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  daylook  out,  in 
order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  tnm  depredation.  This  ^t  will 
explain  the  use  and  intention  of  the  totter  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  33.  and 
Bfu'k  xii.  1.  Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as 
thev  passed  between  numerous  vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
antique.    Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  jx  342. 

•  At  one  time  the  wine  of  HeUK>n  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybon) 
was  held  b)  such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.    Strabon,  Oeographia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit  Oxon. 

•  Lerancn  and  its  vicinity  stfllproduce  excellent  wine  r—at least  a  dozen 
sorts,  all  of'  which  are  cheap.    Came's  Letters  flrom  the  JE^t,  p.  239. 


only  their  liquors^  but  dry  things  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
broken ;  by  virhich  means  they  are  well  preserved  firom  wet, 
dust,  or  insects,  llieee  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out. 
Hence,  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that 
they  came  from  a  £ur  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  bottles  old  and  rent,  ana  bound  up  wlure  they 
had  kaked,  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13.^  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  put  new  wine  into  ola  bottles,  because  the  fermenta- 
tion of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.) 
And  thus  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  bottie 
in  the  smoke  ;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometmies  very  large ; 
for  when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  nunc^ed 
men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  ivx)  hun- 
dred loaves,  and  Jive  sheep  ready  dressed^  &c.  she  took  only 
TWO  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.) :  a  very  disproportion- 
ate Quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Isnd- 
ites  nad  bottles  likewise  made  by  i\xe  j^otters,  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also 
of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her 
meal  was  held  (1  Kin^  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably, 
very  large ;  but  those  four  in  which  the  water  was  brought 
up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar,  must  have^been  lar^.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  33.^  We  read  likewise  of  other  vesstls,  wnich  toe 
widow  01  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold  the 
miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Kings-  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  and  of  the 
water-pots,  or  jars,  or  lugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  siase,  in 
which  our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine. 
(John  ii.  6.)  Grapes,  amonjpf  the  Israelites,  were  likewise 
dried  into  raisins,  A  part  ofAbigail's  present  to  David  was 
an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins  (1  Sara.  xxv.  18.) ;  and  when 
Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained  the  same  quantity. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and  1  Chron. 
xii.  40.)" ' 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon 
their  disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
them,  but  they  should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  nor  eat  'the 
grapes,  for  the  worms  should  eat  them.  (Deut.  xxviii.  39.) 
ft  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  worms  that  infest  the 
vines,  called  by  the  Latms  Volvox  and  Convolvulus,  because 
it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the  grapes 
up,  wnen  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thors explain  it.^ 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judea,  as  dates, 
figs,  cucumbers,*  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations 
01  olives,  which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of 
horticulture.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Geni  viii.  11.) 
the  branches  of  the  olive  tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  among  all  nations,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  lo.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ; 
which  Droves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
tree.  Olives,  in  PSestine,  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  afford 
the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  oflen  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Num. 
xviii.  12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  *  The  olive 
delights  in  a  barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and 
its  multiplied  branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
as  they  remain  green  throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to 
be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny «—«i 

f  Investiffator,  No.  iv.  pp.  307— 309.— The  j^easlDf  and  inalnBthre  Essay 
on  the  A^nculthre  of  the  Israelites  (bv  the  Ke^.  Mm(9s  PluapCreX  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  n  ambers  of  this  joamaLcoDttiM  the  fiiuestaccoont 
of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  Eoi^iui  fauiftMiff e. 

*  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  3.  1.  \v,  c.  27. 

•  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr. 
Jowett  has  communicated  the  foUowin;  interesting  particulars.  During 
his  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in  February,  1819,  he  sarcL  "We  observed  the 

Eeople  making  holes  in  the  sandy  eoil  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Into  these 
oles  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  diMig  and  feathers,  with  tlie  seed 
of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2 
Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in- 
due season  ;  that  is  the  following  month  of  June.  Extensive  fields  of  ripe 
melons  and  cucumbers  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the  river.  They  grew  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  guard, 
however,  is  placed  upon  Ihem.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  in- 
tervals,  we  mav  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  man ;  being,  in  fact,  litUe  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind. 
In  these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lamp, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.    It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  1.  8.    And  the 

daughter  qf  Zion  is  left as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.   The 

abundance  of  these  most  necessary  v^etables  brings  to  mind  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Israelites ;  Num.  xi.  6, 6.  Vre  remember the  cucumbers, 

and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick ;  but  now 
our  soul  is  dried  away.**  JoweCt*8  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Ac.  p.  127. 
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blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God. 
(Psid.  hi.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Jer.  xi.  16.  Hos.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil, 
extracted  from  it  by  a  press,  ei^ble  the  Jews  to  carry' on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  the  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  com- 
pared with  1  Kin^s  v.  11.) ;  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  tne^  olive 
tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or  carefolly  shaken  off  by  the 
Hand  before  ihey  were  ripe.  (Isa.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Deut. 
xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vi.  16.  that  the  presses  for 
extracting  the  on  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best  and 
purest  oU,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  oil-olive  beaten, 
was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  subiecting  tnem  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they 
had  olive  trees  trough  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not 
anoint  them^lves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her 
fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being  blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom,  the  buds  should 
drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  with 
worms.  Maimonides  bbserves,i  that  the  idolaters  in  those 
countries  pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  -preserve  all 
manner  ot  fruit,  so  that  the  worms  stiould  not  gnaw  the  vines, 
nor  either  buds  or  fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (aslie  relates  their 
words  out  of  one  of  tlieir  books) :  in  order,  therefore,  that  he 
might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses 
pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves  those  very 
punishments,  whicn  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive 
their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the 
garden  of  nuts  and  of  pomegranaies.  (Sol.  Songvi.  11.  iv.  13.) 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in 
^dens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ing shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they  afford,  and  also 
because  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their  gar- 
dens are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2. 2  Kings 
xxv>  4.  Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  The  Jews 
were  greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence 
they  frequently  built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
Mark  xv.  46.)  A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the 
Jjord^  or  of  (iody  that  is,  a  region  extremely  pleasant.  See 
exaimples  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Isa.  li.  3.  and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.^ 

Vn.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Allusions 
and  IifAOBS  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed 
by  them  during  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  ^'  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  tbat  in  the  writings  of  Jews  there  must 
occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general 
formed  the  study  and  exercise  ot  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt,  sitnilitudes  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  tooh- 
ing  back  is  Jit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,--~-Ye  are  God*s  hus- 
bandry, or  cultivated  Jield,'^-~A  workman  thai  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed^  rightly  dividing*  the  word  of  truih.^'fVheref ore  lay 
apart  aJU  JiUhiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness y  and  receive 
with  meekness  the  engrafted  word. — tvhatsoever  a  man  sowbth, 
that  shall  he  reap  :  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh'-^UYes  a  sensual 
life— shall  from  the  flesh  reap  destruction^  but  he  thai  soweth 
to  ihe  spirit — ^lives  a  rational  life— J^a//  from  the  spirit  reap 
everlasting  life, — Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
ihey  BJLAP,  or  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them, — J  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  s^eep, 
and  am  known  of  minc-^Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Faiher^s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  How  striKing 
is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  seed,  scattered  promis- 
cuously, and  in  every  direction  by  a  husbandman,  and 
meethig  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  re- 
ception which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  and  principles 
of  that  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted !    He  thai  soweth  the 

•  More  Nevoch.  p.  3.  c.  37. 

%  Ikenii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  pp.  583—589,  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  406 
•-411.    Jahn  et  Ackcruiann,  Archseol.  Bibl.  §§  57—70. 

»  ICor.  iii.  9.     ©«ew  >-iu»py«ov. 

«  2  T\m,  iL  15-  ^fyoi]nv  epS-oro/touyrs,  A  beautiful  and  ezprestive 
Image  taken  from  a  husbandman  (ipvMTii;)  drawing  bis  farrow  even,  and 
cutting  the  ground  in  a  direct  line,  fimesti  sajs,  tnat  the  cognate  worda 
•pd^oTo/(*«  is  uaed  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Eusebtua,  and  others,  for 
•p^o^e^iM^right  doctrine.  Instit  Intern.  Nov.  Test.  p.  109.  (Eklil.  1792.) 
A  similar  remark  is  also  made  by  Schecisoer,  voce  e^ 5eT«/«ic». 


GOOD  SEED  is  the  Son  of  Man  ;  ihe  nsiJ>  is  ihe  world;  ihe 
GOOD  SEED  are  ihe  chikGtn  of  ihe  kingdom  /  the  tabes  are  ihe 
children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  ihe  enemy  thai  sowed  them  is  the 
devil;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  ihe  uxtrld;  and  ihe  reapers 
are  the  angels.  As  therefore,  the  tares  are  gathered  and  bwmt 
in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  vn  the  end  of  the  world, —  Whose  fan  m 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 

GATHER  his  WHEAT  iuto  the  GARNER,  but   he  wiU  BURN  UP  the 

CHAFF  with  UNQUENCHABLE  FIRE.  Bj  what  BD  apt  and  awful 
similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  Grod*s  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of  an 
olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive 
ingrafted  into  the  old  tree !  (Rom.  xi,  17.*&c.)" — a  prac- 
tice which  still  obtains  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  ;* 
"  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does  he 
caution  the  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mu- 
tilated branches  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the 
boughs  were  lopped  off  merely  tnat  they  might  be  ingrafted; 
for  if  God  sparea  not  the  native  branches,  uiey  had  greater 
reason  to  fear  lest  he  would  not  spare  them  ;  that  they  should 
remember  that  the  Jews  through  their  wilful  disbelief  of 
Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  that  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
dis^ace  their  religion,  would  in  like  manner  forfeit  the 
divine  favour,  and  meir  present  flourishing  branches  be  also 
cut  down !  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation, 
though  they  had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls 
it,  were  not  totally  forsaken  of  the  Almighty:  that  the 
branches,  though  cut  down  and  robbed  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nours, were  not  abandoned  to  perish :  when  the  Jews  returned 
from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  in^fled  :— an  omnipotent 
hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into  their  original  stock. 
For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  process 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into 
the  fruitful  generous  olive— how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time, 
ingrafted  into  their  own  kindred  olive !  With  what  singular 
beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  m  the 
soul,  from  uie  oeginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed 
committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few  successions 
of  day  and  night,  imperceptibly  vegetates — peeps  above  the 
surface— springs  higner  and  higher— ^nd  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  veraant  blade— then  the  ea^— afterwards  the 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  27, 28.)  ;> 
and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its 
maturity,  it  is  ^en  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse. 
Beautimi  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from  rural 
life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon 
the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occu- 
pations, from  which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive 
comparisons  were  borrowed."^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  ARTS  CULTIVATED  BY  THE  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS. 

L  Origin  of  the  arts. — State  of  them  from  the  deluge  to  the  time 
of  Jklosesj—H,  State  of  the  arts  from  the  time  of  J^oses  until 
the  captivity. — ^III.  State  of  the  arts  after  the  captivity.--^ 
IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  arts  practised  by  the  Jew*,— 
1.  Writing  ; — Materials  used  for  this  purpose  ;^^Letters  /— 
Form  of  books, — ^2.  Engraving* — 3.  Paintings — V.  Jifusic 
and  musical  tnfffrumenfff.— YL  Trancing, 

1,  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  origi- 
nated partly  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  first  they 
must  nave  been  very  imperiect  and  very  limited ;  but  the 

»  The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1828,  says,— "I  had 
my  attention  directed  to  the  practice  of  grkAing  the  olive  trees,  to  which. 
St  Paul  alludes.  (Roin.  xi.  I7.  20.  23,  2i.)  Logothetes"  (his  Rjend  and 
guide)  "  showed  me  a  few  wild  olives ;  but  bv  far  the  greater  number  are 
such  as  have  been  grafted.  He  informs  me  that  it  is  the  univerml  practice 
in  Greece  to  graft,  from  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wild  olive."  (Missionary 
Register.  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 

*  Semtnis  modo  bpar^enda  sunt,  quod  quamvis  sit  eiicuam,  cum  occq* 

Sivlt  idoneom  locum,  vires  suas  ezplicat,  et  ex  ndnimo  in  nnjnnios  auctos 
ffiinditur.    Senecs  Opera,  torn.  b.  epist.  3S.  p.  131.  edit  GronoviL  1672. 
1  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol  U.  pp.  107—112. 
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inquisitive  and  active  mind  of  man,  seconded  by  his  wants, 
soon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent,  and  fewer  imperfec- 
tions. Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
iron,  and  sdso  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.^ 
Those  communities,  which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could 
not  flourish  by  means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
arts.  These,  consequently,  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Noah;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  lar^e  vessel  built 
under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  wnich  snows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acauainted  with  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  nad  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the 
operations  of  artificers  m  other  ways  besides  that  of  building, 
and  after  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly  after  that  event,  we  find 
mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other  things 
which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21. 
xi.  I — 9.  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xvii.  10.  xviii.  4 — 6.  xix.  32. 
xxxi.  19.  27.  34. 

n.  Egypt  in  the  early  ace  of  the  world  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  a  knowledge  of  3ie  arts.  Although  the  Hebrews 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  applied  themselves  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred 
years  m  that  country  without  becoming  initiated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  that  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians 
possessed.  Among  other  labours  imposed  upon  them,  was 
the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11 — 14.),  and,  ac- 
cording toJosephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  pyra- 
mids.1  Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  Jaws  in 
favour  of  the  arts,  nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.  xxxvi.  1.  et 
seq,  xxxviii.  22,  23,  &c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agriculture,  and  he 
thought  it  oest,  as  was  done  in  other  nations,  to  leave  the  arts 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  al- 
lotted by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers :  for  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14., 
we  reaa  of  a  place  called  the  Falky  of  Craftsmen,  and  (verse 
21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another 
of  potters :  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths, 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
factures, and  trade  therein,  could  not.  be  very  extensive,  we 
find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing  the 
affluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention 
of  nothing  brought  thither  from  Judaea,  except  wheat,  oil, 
grapes,  and  balm,  which  were  all  the  natural  products  of 
ueir  ground.  It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  the  family 
usually  made  the  clothing  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  ssde.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.  1  Sam.  ii.  19. 
Prov.  xxxi.  18 — ^24.  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difiicult  performances ;  for 
Instanccj^those  who  built  chariots,  hewed,  stones,  sculptured 
idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of 
rold,  «ilver,  and  brass,  and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like. 
See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  16.  xxx.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.) 
tn  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who  manu- 
factured implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms ;  but  who 
were  carried  off"  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  eflectually  in  subjec- 
tion, (1  Sam.  xiii.  19 — ^22.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers 
were  not,  as  among  the  Greelcs  and  Romans,  servants  and 
slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank  and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and 
riches  increased,  they  became  very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
xxix.2. 2King8  xxiv.'14.)  Building  and  architecture,  however, 
did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accom- 
plished Solomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in 
all  manner  of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but  we 
are  there  told,  that  they  nad  their  skill  by  inspiration  from 
God,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors ; 
for  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest 
from  all  their  enemies,  and  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 
out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed 
furtists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple ;  so  that, 

I  Antiq.  lib.  U.  c.  9.  §  1. 


in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  was  obllgiod  to  * 
send  to  Hiram  kmg  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chfcm;'  0. 
7.),  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the 
curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished.  From 
the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have  learned  much,  because, 
long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  numerous  native 
artisans  employ^  in  carpentry  and  building  (2  Kings  xii. 
11 — 13.  xxiu  4-— 6.) ;  and  among  the  captives  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  craftsmen  ana  smiths  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  particular  manufactures,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 4.), 
fullers  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Isa.  vii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mark  ix. 
3^,  bakers  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Hos.  vii.  4.),  and  barbers. 
(Ezek.  V.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (most  commonly 
those  to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned) 
applied  themselves  to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subse* 
quently,  when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  different 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  became  so  popular,  that  the 
Talmudists  taught  that  all  psfrents  ought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren some  art  or  handicraft.  They  indeed  mention  many 
learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of 
manual  labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the 
husband  ot  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  Saviour  in  his  labours.  (^Matt 
xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.;  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the 
city  of  Joppa.3  (Acts  ix.  43.  x.  32.)'  Alexander,  a  learned 
Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.) ;  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent  makers,  omivon-Gtot,  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At  any  rate, 
the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers, 
sailors,  shepherds,  and  inn-keepers,  in  the  same  class  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  lovers 
of  g^in,  euo^f-^KtfJtit  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  7.)>  were  men,  as 
we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who  were  determined  to 
get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  eminent  Greel^  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society 
(Acts  xix.  25.y 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Arts  practised 
BY  THB  Jews. 

1.  Writino. — ^We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  copv  of  the  law  was  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  which  was  written  (that  is,  en^ven)  on  two  tabka 
of  stone  by  the  finger  of  Gorf^Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  writing  of  bod,  j^Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  God  himself  was  the  first  who  taught 
letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.'*  En^ 
graving  or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  ancient 
way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  '*  holiness  to 
the  Lord''  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the 
high-priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Num.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.^  In  later  times  the  Jews  made 
use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.    (Isa. 

•  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  so  contemptible,  that 
all  who  followed  it  were  required  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  nuptials  being  void.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Misna, 
that,  after  the  death  bf  a  man  whose  brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
was  permitted  to  decline  intermarry im  with  that  brother.  Townscnd** 
Harmony  of  the  New  Test  vol.  ii,  p.  103. 

*  Jahn's  ArchiBologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  Sf  80—81.  Fareao,  Antiq. 
Hebr  pp.  419—423. 

«  We  Itnow  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Sonthcm  Arabia  were 
accustomed,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings 
upon  stone.  See  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Burder's  Orien- 
Vb^  Literature,  voL  i.  p.  196.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  CommenUry,  on  Exod. 
xjcxii.  15. 

»  Writing  on  billets  or  sticlts  wm  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  io 
his  Life  of  Solon  (Vita,  torn.  i.  p.  a),  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulns  Oellius  (Noct 
Att.  lib.  ii.  c.  12,),  inform  us  thai  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  philosopher, 

£  reserved  at  Athens,  were  Inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  Asonet.  In 
Iter  times  a^similar  mode  of  writing  was  practised  by  the  aboxiginal  Bri- 
tons, who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared, 
and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides ;  consequently  a  single  stick  con- 
tained  either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii,  16.)  The  squares  were 
used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry ;  the  tri- 
lateral ones  were  adapted  to  triades,  and  for  a  peculiar  kiinl  of  ancient 
metre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  Miltryr,  or  the  warrior's 
verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  fVame,  which  was  called  Peilhvnen  or  elucidator ;  and  was  to 
contrived  that  each  stick  might  be  tomed  for  the  facility  of  readfaig,  tht 


ON  THE  AKTS  CULTIVATED  BY 


xix.  S,  70     Writing  on  palm  and  odi«r  leaVM  ia  still  piae- 
tiMd  in  the  East.' 

"Hie  other  eaGtem  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parehment, 
bein;  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.    The  best 

•ad  ef  uch  runnlDt  oui  •iwmuelj  on  bodi  ildai  of  Uu  ftunfc    The  nil- 
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Imtm  balM  toned  back,  while  Iha  lower  onea  are  read.  The  mora  ele- 
fiot  boaki  are  Id  lenend  wrapped  up  [n  allk  cloth,  and  bound  nand'bta 
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[P.BT  IV.  Cbip.  VII. 

was  made  at  Pemmos,  whence  it  was  called  Charia  Perga- 
raena.     It  is  pTobable  that  the  Jews   learned  the.use  of  it 

from  them,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  ^roll  (Ezravi. 
2.],  and  a  toJ^  0/  a  bxiA  (Jet.  xxivi.  2.),  and  a  teniUmUed 
logtiher  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.) :  for  it  could  not  be  thin  and  weak 
paper,  but  parchment  which  la  of  Home  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thua  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only 
person  who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (8  Tim. 
IT.  13.)  In  Job  zii.  24.  and  in  Jei.  ztIi.  1.  there  is  menlion 
made  of  pens  of  iron,  with  which  they -probably  made  the 
letters,  whea  they  engraved  on  lead,'  stone,'  or  other  hard 
BDbstancee:  but  K>r  softer  msterials  they,  in  all  probability, 
made  use  of  ciuiUB  or  reeda  ;  for  we  are  told  of  some  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebolnn  who  handUd  Ihe  pen  of  the  un-iler.  (Judg. 
V.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  readij  writer  (Ps^. 
xIt,  1.),  and  Banich,  as  we  are  tolJ,  wrote  the  words  oif 
Jeremi^  with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  Id.]  It  is  highly 
probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of 
wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  ^Compare  Isa.  ux.  8, 
and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets.  It  is  well  known,  were 
in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah).  Zecha- 
rias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name 
his  son,  as/red  far  a  writing-tobk,  n-nu-Vist  (Luke  i.  63.); 
and  such  tablets  were  also  id  use  among  the  Romans  and 
other  ancient  nations,  and  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modem 
Greece,  where  Ihey  are  called  by  Ihe  same  name.*  They 
wete  not  finally  disuaed  in  western  Europe  until  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Uhristian  (eta.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  at  d  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles 
or  pens,  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory,  or 
bone,  which  at  one  end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
scribing the  letters,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing.'  In  Barbary  the  children,  who  are 
sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  hoard  slightiy  daube4 
over  with  whiiing,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  gieat  men 
of  Egypt  in  keeping  their  accoonis,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind 
ofpasleboard,  from  which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped 
oir  with  a  wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  ie  ~~ 
allusion  i 


et  Rorne  i 
{eU^'bre'- 


itingti 
.    .  i.  14.,  and  especially  in  Num. 

le  case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery,  who 

ble  and  diellnci,  Ihey  rub  Ihem  over  wlUi  oil  mixed  wllh 

fftlieon  uif  particular  BubJecL  lhe  Ceyloneee  HilDcee'eT*! 
Lsaing  B  piece  of  Iwbie  through  Ibem,  and  eUecb  Ibem  lo  a 
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Jie  aUck  ineettcd 
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1  of  bool 


ic  Alpit 


il'S^" 


c^'tiZ 


ciTbed  b; 


KibJliy 


ta  parikciJartr  to 


nabllshed  by  Oltue  n'ormliH  iF  was  blacked  br  Ruold  Ut'ldeluid,  lo 
lhe  meinorT  of  hii  laUier,  and  waa  cut  out  bi  Uie  akle  of  a  rock,  In  Runic' 
Dbaraclotq,  each  leUerofthe  Utacriplion  beloa  a  quarter  of  an  ell  loal.  and 
lhe  lei^Ui  ef  Ihe  whole  thiny-foar  ella."  (Wlee'c  LttUr  lo  DrTJttad, 

_ Bulch  made  upon  iheislandof  Amoy  lnChhiB, 

da,  "Tbii  hloory  ii  wnuen  lo  large  China  charactsti  on  Ihe 


11  India,  VD 


alrlyae 


which  he  iaienda  his  icholui  to  read.  Aa  soon  at  one  leaaon  la  Anlahed, 
Iha  wrIUug  la  marked  out  or  actaped  out ;  and  lhe  board  may  thua  be  cou- 
linsallr  einplojed  lor  wrttbic  new  leaaona.  NM  only  doea  thia  InalruDiallt 
barmMilEe  in  It*  uae  with  the  writlng-l^ls  meathaed  bi  Luke  t  Q. :  but 
lhe  Oraeka  call  ii  by  lhe  very  aaiaa  nam*.  vi~il>»."  Re>.  John  Hart 
ley'B  Tour  in  Greece,  In  1^29.  <Mlaiioiwry  ttsflsier.  Mar,  1630.  pe.  SSI,  QE.) 
'  On  thlaaubjectandonlheaubaUBeaatenenillT  employed  for  wrlllni, 
both  In  ancient  and  modeni  lime*,  *M  an  Imroduclion  lo  thaiSludy  of  Bib. 
lln(raphy,  bj  lhe  luihor  of  ihli  u-ork,  loL  I.  pp-  31—72. 
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was  to  take  an  oath  ofeuning^  it  is  said  that  the  priest  shaU 
write  the  euraea  in  a  Oook^  a/ui  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of 
iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye; 
and  were  tiien  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water 
which  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank 
the  very  words  of  the  execration,  llie  ink  used  in  the  East 
is  idmost  all  of  ^s  kind ;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely 
obliterate  the  finest  of  their  wri^ngs.^  llie  ink  was  carried 
in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  inkhom,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (E^k.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Levant.2 

Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  Books  (viz.  ncD,  scphcr),  are  very  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  first  notice 
of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacred  Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14. :  but  afterwards  they  are  more  frequently  mentioned. 
in  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly  sent  unsealed : 
but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distmction,  they  are 
placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  si^et.    The  same 

fracUce  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  viii.  6.  xxix. 
1.  (marginal  rendering),  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviii.  14. 
The  book  which  was  shown  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1. 
vi.  1,  2,  &c.)'Was  sealed  with  seven  seeds,  which  unusual 
number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to  intimate  the 
great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  contained. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  beffin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it 
was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra 
iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used 
the  salutation  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  {^''Ufw)  at  me  close,  and  adopted  a  bene- 
diction more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quently did),  he  wrote  the  benediction  at  tne  close  with  his 
own  hand.    See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17.  *^ 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible 
materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  they 
were  very  long,  round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties. Usually,  the  writing  was  only  on  the  inside.  The 
writing  on  Ezekiel's  roll  (Ezek.  iL  9,  10.)  being  on  both 
sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be  long.^  The 
reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
Mttam^iK  TO  0/C/uovy  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read 
it,  nrv^oLs  TO  j&Cx/oir  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^20.) ;  whence  the  name 
rhiD  (MeGi/i*aH),  a  volume,  or  thing  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xl.  7. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  Ezek.  ii.  9.  2  Kings  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.) 
The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a 
string,  could  be  easily  sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4. 
Rev.  V.  1.  vi.  7.)  Tliose  books  which  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by.  In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 
privately  in  a  book,  "  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with 
a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
time,  and  making  a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, 
— -thus  giving  emphasis;  although  not  such  an  emphasis, 
pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please  an  English  ear.  Very 
often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving  the  sense ;  and 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  melrely  because  they  can  go 
through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way."  This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  "  understand  how  it  was  that 
Philip  should  hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading,  before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and 
sit  with   him   in   the  chariot.     (Acts  vlii.  30,  31.)     The 

i  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  iii^.  127.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  l^um.  v.  23. 

•  Emerson's  LeUers  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  "This  implement 
is  one  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  is  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and 
vre  met  with  it  often  in  the  bouses  of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long 
brass  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the  moist- 
ened sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap,  and  the  whole 
stuck  with  much  importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
instrument  borne  bv  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  one  man 
clothed  in  Unen,  with  a  writtr*B  inkhom  by  his  side.  (Ezek.  ix.  2.)"  Ibid, 
p.  64.  note. 

•  Jahn's  ArchiBol.  Hebr.  by  Mr.  Upham,  II 88, 89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr/ 
pp.  426—428. 

«  In  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaicm,  in  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley 
observed  two  beautiml  rolls  of  the  same  description  with  that  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  ii.  9,  10.,  and  containing  the  Liturgies  of  0t  Chrysostom  and  that 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St.  James.  "You  began  to  read  by  unfokling, 
and  you  continued  to  read  and^mfold,  tUl  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  stick  to 
which  the  roll  was  attached.  Thto  you  turned  the  parchment  roond,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  /mding  it  gradually  up, 
until  you  completed  the  Liuusy.  Thus  it  waa  writtSH  wiMn  andwitkfui." 
Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  3S8L 


Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  to  himself,  and  not  par- 
ticularly designing  to  be  heard  ov  his  attendants,  would 
read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  dis- 
tance."* 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carvino  or  Engraving  was  not  in- 
vented by  the  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which 
were  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  fromrthe  lions,  which  were  on  each  side 
of  his  throne  (1  Kinjro  x.  20.),  and  from  the  description 
which  Isaiah  (xliv.  iS— 17.)  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Painting  was  invented,  this  art  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  the  Jewish  polity.  In  Ezek;  xxiii.  14, 15.  men- 
tion is  made  of  men  portrayed  upon  the  waU^  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermiHonf  girded  with  gird&s 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  att 
of  them  princes  to  look  to,  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painted  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all 
pictures  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
images  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  these  pictures  were  copied  by  the  Jews  from  some 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they  had  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  them. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  peat  ardour  by 
the  Hebrews,  who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but 
introduced  it  upon  all  special  and  solemn  occtoions)  such  as 
entertaining  their  friends,  public  festivals, and  the  like:  thus 
Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him. 
he  would  have  sent  him  away  with  mirth  and  unth  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp,  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah  says,  that 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their  Jeasts 
(Isa.  V.  12.) ;  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts, 
he  says,  t/ie  mirth  oftabrets  ceaseih,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth, 
(Isa.  xxiv.  8.^  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of 
kings.  (2  Cnron.  xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner 
of  expressing  their  mirth  upon  their  receiving  good  tidings 
of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of  their  generafi, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That 
music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts 
in  latter  a^es,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 
Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was 
master  of  David's  royal  band  or  musicians.  It  appears  that 
in  the  temple-service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as 
well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  skilled  in  music;  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating 
those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon 
says  that  he  had  7ncn  singers  and  women  singers,  imderstands 
it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men 
and  women)  were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occa^ 
sions  the  Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instru- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  silver  trumpets,  which  were 
to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on  certain  solemn  and 
public  occasions.     (Num.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  Musical 
Instruments  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writingrs:« — 

(1/)  Pulsatile  Instruments, — ^These  were  three  in  number, 
viz.  The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabret,  Tabor,  or  l^imbrel,  nn  (tuph),  was  com- 
posed of  a  circul2ur  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  ot  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  beaten 
to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20.) : 
in  like  manner  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  meet  her 
father  with  timbrels  and  dances,  afler  he  had  discomfited 
and  subdued  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies 
in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instril- 
ment.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  ocenrs  in  Gen* 
xxxi.  27. 

ii.  The  Cymbal,  SxSx  fTseLTS^LV  Psal.  cl.  5.  consisted 
of  two  large  and  broad  plates  of  orass,  of  a  convex  form ; 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  121.  ^ 

•  For  some  remarks  on  the  titles  of  eertain  Psabns^  vHAch  are  soppeseil 
to  have  been  derived  either  fhHB  nniilesl  ioatnunenu  or  the  timet  ta  wMoh 
they  were  sung,  see  psit  i.  chap.  iii.  sect  iL  f  ^  iitfta. 
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^hich,  being  struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hoUow  ring- 
ing sound  J  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  miiita^ 
band. 

iii.  The  Sisirum,  o^pjj^jo  (mwacnoim),  which  in  our  ver- 
sion of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  mi$rendered  comets^  was  a  rod  of 
iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  cor- 
ners and  curved  at  the  others,  and  mrnished  with  a  number 
of  moveable  rings ;  so  that,  when  shaken  or  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(2.)  Wind  Instruments. ~S\x  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulci- 
mer, horn,  and  trumpet. 

i.  The  Orgauj  2ip  ^og€b),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in 
Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modem  organs. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipel»,  made  of 
reeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined 
together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  ov^ty^  or  pipe 
ofPan  among  the  Crreeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  h^hn  (cBahih),  and  the  api  (NeKen),  which  our 
translators  have  renaeredptpes,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
flute  and  hautboy. 

iv.  The  n'iiDc>D  (sumpunjoh),  or  Dulcimer  TDan.  iii.  5.), 
was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds  ;  by  the  Syrians  called 
Sambonjah^  by  the  Greeks  Ia/aCvkhj  and  by  the  Italians  Zam- 
pogna. 

V.  The  Horn  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  in- 
strument, made  of  the  Tiorns  of  oxen  cut  off  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  In  progress  of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     It  was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Ti-umpet  is  well  known :  it 
was  used  by  the  priests  (Num.  i.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both 
on  extraordinary  occasions  (Num.  x.  10.),  and  also  m  the 
daily  service  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In 
time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  con- 
vened together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly :  but  when  the 
camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to  march  to 
war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

(3.)  Stringed  Instruments, — ^These  were  the  harp  and  the 
pmitery. 

i.  The  Harpy  nijD  (KiNoua),  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
in  modem  use :  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instm- 
ments.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by 
David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.) ;  but  Josephus*  says, 
that  it  was  played  upon  or  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

ii.  The  Fsalterv  'jjj  (NcseL),  obtained  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bottle  or  flagon  :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians.  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a 
fen^tringed  instrument^  but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter,  Josephus*  says,  that  it  had  twelve 
sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  struck  or  played  upon  by  the 
fingers.^ 

EflTects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
but  very  little.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It 
had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his 
harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  £lisha  was  desired 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be 
brought  unto  him;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iii.  15.) ;  not  that 
the  gin  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  humours, 
and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet,  to 
receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

(4.)  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music 
among  the  Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious 
account :  thus  Miriam  with  her  women  glorified  God  fafter 
the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians),  in  dances  as  well  as 
sonjTS  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced  after  the  ark. 

!2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  CJudg.  xi.  34), 
and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Fsal.  xzx.  11. 
Jer.  xxxi.  4«  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made 

>  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

•  Anu  Jad.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  s  Ibid. 

«  Calmet,.  Dissertation  snr  le«  Infltromens  de  Mosiqae  des  HebreojLi  pre* 
fixed  to  hie  Commentary  on  the  Paalms.    Jahn,  Arcnaeologia  BibUea,  fl  91 
^     Brown's  Antiquitiea  of  the  Jewi^  vol^  i.  pp.  31&— 331. 


it  a  part  of  their  worship  which  they  paid  to  the  golden  eaXL 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The  Amalekites  danced  after  their  vie 
tory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  J16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of 
the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  or  those 
who,  placing  all  their  nappiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forget  God  and  religion;,  that  their  children  dance.  TJob 
XXI.  11.)  The  idancmg  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daugnter 
pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  ne  promised  to  give  her  what- 
ever she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  her,  he  commanded  John  the  Baptist  t6  be  beheaded 
in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  6 — 8.)  Most  probably  it  resembled 
the  voluptuous  performances  of  the  d!ancing  girls  who  still 
exhibit  in  the  ETast.^ 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Schools, — On  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  particuUtrj^—'VL 
Appellation  given  to  the  Jevnsh  doctors  or  teachers f^Hh 
Their  method  of  teaching, — IV.  Studies  of  the  Jetss^^X, 
History. — 2.  Poetry. — 3.  Oratory, — 4.  Ethics, — 6.  Physics, 
— 6.  Arithmetic, — 7.  J^athematics. — 8.  Astronomy^— ^9,  As^ 
trology, — 10.  Surveying, — 11.  Mechanic  Arts, — 12.  GeO' 
graphy, 

1.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished 
nations  as  the  chief  support  of  states :  in  them  are  formed 
the  ministers  of  religion,  judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as 
the  people  at  large :  ana  there  are  taught  religion,  laws* 
history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers  pretend 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools ;  and  that, 
beCbre  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patri- 
archs :  but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly 
rejected  for  want  of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  that 
which  most  couQems  man  to  know, — their  religious  and  moral 
duties, — they  could  not  be  ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every 
family  was  bound  to  teach  the  laws  of  Moses  to  his  children. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  dtrictly  so  cail^, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  schools  of  the  prophets^  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe those  schools  to  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the 
ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  first 
occasioned  the  institution  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  better 
education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try. From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  xix.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  5.  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first 
erected  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  whicn  for  the  more  con- 
venient instruction  of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the 
several  tribes  of  Israeli  In  tnese  places  convenient  edifices 
were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples, 
who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets ;  over  whom 
presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired  prophet,  who 
IS  called  their  father.  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)  Samuel  was  one, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  oi  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.'20^,  and 
Eiijan  was  another  (2  Kings  ii.  12.^,  who  was  succeed^  by 
Elisha  in  this  office.  (2  Kmgs  vi.  1.)  The  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets lived  together  in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv. 
o8.)  ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and 
1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  7.)  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and 
cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  religious 
exercises,  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their 
masters.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsisted 
until  the  Babylonish  captivity :  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
captives  resorted  to  such  establishments,  to  hear  the  prophets, 
when  there  were  any,  in  the  places  9vhere  they  resided. 
Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations  which  he  had  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  him :  the  people  also 
assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 

■  Game's  Letters  firom  the  East,  p.  166.    PareaOi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  431 
Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  voL  ii.  pp.  339, 310. 
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him  and  being  instructed  by  him ;  but  they  were  not  very 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viii.  1. 
xiv.  1.  XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
exercise  the  prophetic  office,  ^nd  to  make  known  his  will  to 
the  people.  The  greater  prophets  employed  these  scholars 
or  younff  prophets  to  carry  prophetic  messages.  In  2  Kin^ 
ix.  1.,  Eiisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anomt 
Jehu  king  of  Israel :  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.,  the  young  pro- 
phet, who  ^as  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  BiBn-Hadad, 
ting  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  called  one  of  the 
sons  or  disciples  of  the  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as 
an  unusual  circumstance,  tnat  he  was  no  prophet,  not  one  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries, 
'--'jneiiheraprophefsson,  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  but  that  he  was  an  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  vyeanwre  fruit,  who  did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of 
living  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  when  the  Lord  took  him  as  he 
wasfoUowing  the  flock,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  pro- 
phesy unto  nis  people  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14,  15.)i  To  the 
schools  of  the  propliets  succeeded  the  synago^es ;  but  it 
appears  tiiat  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent  Jewish 
doctors  had  their  separate  schools ;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

n.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned 
men.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  d'd^h 
j^HOKaanM),  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  acx^^  that 
is,  wist  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative 
for  men  of  that  description  was  yftfAfM»/nK,  in  the  Hebrew 
nfiio  ^soPHeB),  a  scribe.  They  were  addressed  by  the  hono- 
rary title  of  Rabhi  an,  ^a"^  (iwrB,  RaBBi\  that  is,  great  or  master. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greets,  had  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  Rabboni,  pv  Gamaliel  was  one  of 
the  number.  Tliey  called  themselves  the  children  of  wis- 
dom ;  expressions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek 
^thfin$o<,  (Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke  vii.  35.^  The  heads  of  sects 
were  csilw  fathers  (Matt  xxiii.  9.),  ana  the  disciples,  o^niD*7n 
(tolmudim),  were  denominated  sons  or  children.*  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms, 
but  ^ey  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
me^od  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed amon^  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might 
propose  auestions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  remarx  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  fprmal 
act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self- 
constituted.  They  received  no  other  salary  than  some  volun- 
tary present  from  the  discipled,  which  was  called  an  honorary, 
mfXM,  HONORARIUM.  (1  Tim.  V.  17.)  They  acquired  a  subsist- 
ence in  &e  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were  bound  to  hold  no 
conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.  Matt.  ix.  11.)  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly 
intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence;  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud.' 

III.  After  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great 

>  Calraet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Ecoles  des  Hebreux,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp. 
372—376.,  and  Dictionary,  voce  Schools.  Stillinglleel's  Origines  Sacre.  pp. 
92—101.  8th  edition,  Baanage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  10.  p.  79.  Bp.  Story's  Essay  concerning  the 
Natore  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  39—42. 

•  "It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by 
the  title  of  sons:  thus,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  sons  qf 
the  prophets.  (I  Kihgs  xx.  36.  2  Kings  ii.  3.  iv.  38.)  St.  Paul  styles  Timothy 
his  ton.  (1  Tim.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  St.  John  styles  those,  to  whom  his  first 
epistle  was  sent,  his  children  (ii.  1.  v.  21.) ;  and  thus  the  royal  sage  (Prov. 
J.  8.)  addresses  his  young  hearers,  exhorting  Uiem  not  to  contemn  the 
advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents ;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty,  second  only  in  importance  lo  obedience  to  God."  Holden's  Transla- 
tion of  Proverbs,  p.  88. 

•  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish 
seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established 
at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and  of  which  Basnage  has  given  a  copious  account 
in  his  History  of  the  Jevirs,  book  ▼.  c.  5.  pp.  410—41^.  (London,  1708^  folio.) 
The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree  are  described 
by  B^Umonides  (Jadcbazaka,  lib.  vi.  4  )  as  follows:—!.  The  candidate  for 
the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his 
literary  acquisitions.  2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approba- 
tion, the  disciple  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  3.  A  writ- 
ing tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  his 
acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being 
wntten  down,  be  lost.  4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify  that  he  might 
now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  (Luke  xi.  62.)  5.  Hands 
were  udd  upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  fn>m  Num.  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  eertam 
power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
over  Ills  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  Uie  school  of  Tibe. 
rias,  with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  y^  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  tbat  of 
Matter,  •w  (Jahn'f  Archsologia  Biblica,  by  Mr  Uobam.  10&> 
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sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate 
school.  The  Method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or 
Teachers  generally  sat  Thus  our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to 
delivering  hifi  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  1.) ;  as  Gama- 
liel also  aid  in  his  school.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever,  the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  GreeK  philosophers,  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things 
either  human  or  divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  his  most  interesting  instructions  to  his  apostles. 
Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt.  iv.  20.  x.  38.  xvi* 
24.  Mark  i.  18.  xvi.  24.  The  Pupils  generally  sat  below 
their  preceptors.  St.  Paul  tells  tne  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Philo  related 
that  the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, published  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  says,  on 
ch.  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated  chairs ;  while 
scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on  benches 
just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  on 
hassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud,^  it  is  stated  that  the  masters 
sat  down  while  the  scholars  stood.* 

IV.  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements  before  the  time  of  David,  and  especially 
of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wis- 
dom; a  circumstance  which  was  the  jground  of  Uie  many 
visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished  foreigpers. 
( 1  Kings  V.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which  was  truly  an  illus* 
trious  one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  otlier  kings. 
The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly,  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
natural  histonr ;  on  which  last  subject  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises,  no  longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  liitle 
process  in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
Dunng  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many  foreign 
notions,  with  wnich  tliey  had  not  been  previously  acquaintea : 
and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and 
of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  cf  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  clear,  notwithstanaing  this,  that  the  Jews  alter  the  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  History ,-  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character 
with  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  anciently 
much  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  tes- 
timony ;  for  it  not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  Uie 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks 
of  many  historical  books,  whicn  have  now  perished;  and 
also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able achievements,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyrians,  had  their  historical  annals.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests,  one  part  of 
whose  dutj  it  was  to  write  the  history  oi  their  countiy.  In 
the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most 
nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period  the  king  had 
his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  reeord 
the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets  among 
the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  Uie  genealogists  interwove  many  histo- 
rical events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  gene- 
rally partakes  more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological 
character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  pluase  for  genealogies  nnSin 
(toldoth)  is  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.) ;  and 
hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonnassar  is 
any  where  round.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  re- 
gard to  a  regular  dironological  system,  is  in  a  manner  com- 
pensated by  the  insertion  m  various  places  of  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  TRuth  iv.  18 — 22. 
Ezra  vii.  1—6.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of 
an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  &mily  annals, 
that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  had 
public  gen^ogists,  denominated  sntnv,  ''taw  (sRoxeR,  sho- 

TeRlM). 
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Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain 
period  to  a  generation.    According  to  their  estimation,  three 

fenerations  made  an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
owever,  when  men  lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years 
made  a  generation.  This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xy.  13. 16.,  and 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  ^e  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet 
there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  aflFairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  from  their  historical  and  other  writings, 
for  the  better  understanding  the  states  of  other  foreign  nations 
with  which  they  became  very  closely  connected :  and  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews  throw  more 
lignt  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  than  an^  other  writings  that  are  extant. 

2.  Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  natu- 
ndly  supplied  strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressive  modu- 
lation to  the  voice,  and  motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry, 
music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous 
in  their  origin.  As  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  eflfusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  sur- 
pass in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat 
unnecessarily  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of 
Moses,  composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.), 
is  an  admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that  ot  Hannah 
the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excellent 
flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's 
lamentation  oft  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19.) 
is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of 
every  one's  attention.  Tne  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides 
these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
£cclesiastes.  Canticles,  and  Lamentations ;  all  of  which  are 
composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion, full  of  affecting  ana  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a 
"variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thank- 
fill  remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist 
mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  raedfitations, 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions 
are  beautiful,  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the 
piety  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sen- 
tences of  morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches 
us,  m  a  very  lively  manner,  the  insuflUciency  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or  Song 
of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  shows  us  the 
ardent  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people ;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldteans. 

3.  Oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews ;  although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the 
impulse  of  their  genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their 
writings,  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  Want  of  eloguence  was  objected  as  a 
defect  a^nst  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17.J,  who,  not- 
withstanding, possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing 
moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  ihe  book  of  Job,  in  the 
37th,  39th,  and  63d  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During 
file  captivitv,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions,  and 
appropriatea  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Thev  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly 
m  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the  language 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written  was  no  longer 
vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the 
rabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was  read ;  and 


also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had  been 
recently  erected,  in  order  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  was  read.  These  interpreters  learnt  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage at  the  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who, 
for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
maintained  some  acauaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
were  not  satisfied  witn  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrejv 
idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the .  interpretation  so  as  to 
render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  con- 
tentions, which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No 
less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at  that  period,  between  tho 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions 
was  an  inquiry,  "What  cause  was  sufficient  for  a  bill  of 
divorce  V  If^  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are 
the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz. 
Sameas  and  Pollio,  who'  flourished  thirty-four  years  before 
Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  25.  34.,  and 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  xxii.  3. 

5.  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  but 
little  attention  in  the  East ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  tlie  science  of  Natural 
History,  was  always  much  more  an  object  of  interest. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science  the  Hebrews  subse- 
quently had,  they  most  probably  derived  •  partly  from  the 
Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastorsd  habits 
of  the  Hebrews  were  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  tiiis 
science ;  and  how  much  they  loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  peruses  the  productions  of  the  sacred  poets,  espe- 
cially those  of  Davia.  But  no  one  among  the  Hebrews 
could  ever  be  compared  to  Kinff  Solomon ;  who  spake  of 
trees,  from  ike  cedar  that  is  in  LeSanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things  and  of  fishes,  (1  Kings  iv.  33.)  The  nu- 
merous images  which  our  Saviour  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  attest  how  deeply  he  had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic. — ^The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical 
calculation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were 
well  known.  The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for 
their  own  convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  some  method 
of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics. — By  this  term  we  understand  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  was  absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge 
to  have  actually  existed ;  although  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  Astronomy. — ^The  interests  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate 
the  year  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirty 
days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.  viii.  4.)  In  Astronomy,  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited  great 
superiority.  We  are  informed  there  were  magicians  or  en- 
chanters in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31. 
Deut.  xviii.  20.),  denominated  in  Hebrew  D'De»3D,  because 
they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended 
to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  enchantments.  Astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews^  the  laws  of 
Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means  favoured  this  science,  as  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven ; 
hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the  constella- 
tions by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  33.  Isa.  xiii. 
10.  Amos  V.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

9.  Astrology. — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since 
the  study  of  astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  astronomy,  and  was  very  highly  estimated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  1.  35. 
Dan.  ii.  13.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews.  (Deutl 
xviii.  10.  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel,  indeed,  studied  the  art  of 
astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  pracfise  it.  (Dan.  i. 
20.  ii.  2,)  The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  meutioned 
in  Matt.  ii.  1.  et  seq,  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the 
heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
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apartments  they  assigned  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact 
developes  the  origin  of  the  word  ^£wk^  S>3tSj;3,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  (ceUsiial)  dwelling,  (Matt.  x.  25.  xii.  24.  27. 
Mark  lii.  22.  Luke  xi.  15 — 19!) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15,  16. 
A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  meEisuring  lands  is  implied 
in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — '27.  Mention  is  made, 
in  the  books  ot  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measurements,  >p,  San.  It  was  brought  by 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  antiquity.  Surveying  first  had  its  origin, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  measuring  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and 
set  off  geoffraphically  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The 
weights  used  in  weighing  solid  bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.), 
provided  they  were  simuar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a 
knowledge  oi  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Arts. — No  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  not- 
withstanding, existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of 
Noah's  ark,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances 
in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  43.  xlv.  19.  1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv. 
6,7.;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  "the  Egyptians  in 
irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  implied  in  the 
mention  of  ^these,  and  subsequently  of  many  other  instru- 
ments, that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those 
which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

12.  Geography. — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently 
In  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point;  but  see  Gen.  x.  1 — 30.  xii.  4—15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii. 
2 — 9.  xlix.  13,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  a  geographical  division.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.) 
It  is  evident,  then,  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that 
there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments, 
if  nothing  more,  of  geographicSd  science. 


SECnON  IV. 

ON   THE   COMMERCE   AND   NAVIGATION   OF   THE   HEBREWS. 

Commerce  of  the  JSHdianites,  EgypHanSy  and  Phcenicians. — 
n.  JIfode  of  transporting"  goods. — III.  Commerce  of  the 
Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors. — 
IV.  J^otice  of  ancient  shipping: — V.  Money,  -weights,  and 
measures, 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
more  ancient  tnan  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. 
These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt;  where,  doubt- 
less, they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  tnat  country  lor  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphar, 
it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the  commo- 
dities furnished  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  oought 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  they  exported  to 
Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  silver  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East.  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  founded  about  250  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon^'s  temple,  or  1251  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have  established  peace- 
ful commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  tJie  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land  :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 
There  were  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine^to  Egypt ; 

»  Jahn's  Archwologia  Biblica,  by  TTpham,  %%  9^-100.  l(H.  106.    Pareau, 
AntiqiiUas  H^braica,  pp.  A?Et—A3B. 
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viz.  on^  subtig'^fro  "coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gaza  to  Pelusiimi,  which  was  about  three  days'  journey ; 
and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they 
chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  aesert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, the  merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they 
now  do),  which  are  called  caravans ;  or  m  smaller  compa- 
nies termed  kafiUa  or  kafl^s,  (Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted 
no  laws  in  favour  of  trade;  because  the  Hebrews,  beinff 
specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could 
not  be  dispersed  among  idolatrous  nations  without  being  in 
danger  of  becoming  contaminated  with  their  abominable 
worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice 
in  weights  and  measures  (Cev.  xix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13, 
14.)  ;  and  lejft  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.  It  is 
obvioust  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice 
in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  traffic, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on 
with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg. 
V.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime 
nations ;  but  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before 
the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many 
victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire, 
but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  ot  the 
wealth  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived; 
and  he  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying 
on  his  works.2  This  prince  collected,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.'  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and,  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being 
blest  with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  "before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  commerce,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  Moses.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
amadsed  by  his  father  in  works  of  architecture,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  celebrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and  many  en- 
tire cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Palmy- 
ra), were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little 
qualified  for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  king 
of  Tyre,  tiie  son  of  his  fathers  friend  Hiram,  who  furnished 
him  with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones, 
all  properly  cut  and  prepared  tor  building;  which  the  Tyrians 
carried  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in 
Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  11.  also  sent  a  great  number 
of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none 
of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians  (I 
Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians, 
from  their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  fumishea  the  Tyrians  with  com,  wine, 
and  oil ;  and  he  even  receive'd  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings 
V.  9 — 11.  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price  for  Solomon's  cession 
of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians;  which  Hiram,  not  liking 
them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.     (1  Kings  ix.  12,  13^ 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solo- 
mon had  with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western 
world,  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advimtages  of  trade.  His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the  possession  of  a  good 
harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east.     But,  his  own  subjects  being 

«  Eupolemufl,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Eusebius  (De  Praep.  Evang. 
lib.  ix.)*  says  that  David  buili  shipe  m  Arabia,  io  which  be  sent  men  skilled 
in  mines  and  metals  to  the  island  of  Ophir.  Some  modem  authors, 
improving  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  David 
the.  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  E««t  Indian  commerce. 

»  Tables  of  Ancient.  Coins,  pp.  36.  209. 
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totally  ignorant  of  the  arts,  of  building  and  navigatinffvessels, 
he  again  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king 
of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  his  sublects  were  obliged  to 
receire  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily 
into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly,  Tynan 
carpenters  were  sent  to  build  yessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 

feher,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon 
imself  also  went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 
Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tynan  navigators,  sailed 
in  compan^r  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries, 
called  Ophir  (most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  same  coast.*  The  voyage  required  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  employed  in 
It,  the  returns,  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were  prodigiously 
great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  ex- 
piated in  this  trade :  but,  in  all  probability,  tne  manufactures 
of  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
them  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes  ; 
,  and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the 
bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commer- 
cial neighbours.  (1  Kings  vii. — ^x.  2  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix.) 
Solomon  also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with 
Egypt ;  whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen- 
'  yam :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hun- 
dred and  fif^,  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 
S  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  por- 
tion which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  wnose  fleet  was  wrecked  there  (1  Kings 
xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram,  the  wicked  successor  ot  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites 
(shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  recovered 
their  ports.  F'rom  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the 
•Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  reco- 
vered Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites 
thence,  and  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This 
appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  kmg  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath ;  whence  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Sjnrians.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  dianot  restore  it  to  his 
friend  and  ally,  kmg  Ahaz.*  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
conunercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmonaran 
princes,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of 
Fompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus 
was  accused  before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose. 
During  the  period  of  time  compnsed  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  Joppa  and  Caesarea  were  the  two  principal  ports ; 
and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of  export  to  Tyre. 
(ActsxiL20.)3 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously 
done  to  commercial  pursuits;  for  though  some  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4, 

«  It  Is  certain  that  under  Phwaoh  Necbo,  two  hundrerl  y*»ars  afti^r  the 
time  of  Solomon,  thi8  voyage  was  nmde  by  the  E^ptUuin.  (Herodotus,  lib. 
It.  c.  42.)  They  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  ami  returned  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  they  performed  It  in  three  years;  just  the  same  time  that  the 
voyaife  under  Solomon  had  taken  up.  It  appears  likewise  from  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  »i.  c.  67.),  that  the  passa^f*  round  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
was  kmiwR  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time ;  by  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaffiolan,  when  Cartlia^e  was  in  all  its  f  Ktry  ;  by  one  Eudoxns,  in  thp  time 
nf  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  kinir  of  Ej?ypt ;  and  Caeiius  Antipater,  an  hif'torian  of 
good  credit,  9om«what  earlier  than  Pliny,  testifies  that  he  had  seen  a  mer- 
chant who  had  made  the  voya^tfi  from  Gades  to  .Ethiopia.  Bp.  I»wth, 
however,  supposes  Tarshish  to  be  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Isaian,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  34,  35. 

•  Daring  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  privileged  streets  at 
Pamasctts,  as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  <l  Kings  xx.  34.)  In  later  times, 
during  the  crusades,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the 
f*tln  kings  of  Jerusalem,  had  atreeU  assigned  to  them,  with  great  liberties 
and  exclnsive  jurisdictions  therein.  See  Harmefs  Observations,  vol.  Hi. 
pp.  48»-492. 

«  Jahn,  ArchwoL  Heor.  55  107—111.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com- 
ni*»ree,  vol.  1.  pp.  22^24.  26.    Prideaux's  Connection,  voL  L  pp.  6—10. 


5.)  yet  many  others  aj)pear  to  have  gained  their  subsistence 
by  bu^g  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after  their 
restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  ot 
the  rest  of  the  sabbath-day  which  was  enjoined  oy  Moees, 
not  only  bought  and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.), 
but  also  extorted  unjust  usury.  (Neh.  y.  1 — 13.)  In  later 
times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatly  facUitated  by  Simon 
Maccabsus,  who  made  the  fortified  city  of  Joppa  a  commo- 
dious nort  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
erected  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  ne  conyerted  into  a  yery 
excellent  harbour,  which  was  always  free  from  the  wa^es  of 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  magnificent  mole. < 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish 
ships,  we  haye  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels 
of  the  ancients  were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  modems  :  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  were  below  two  thousand  ampho- 
rae, that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons ;«  and  in  a  trading 
vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burden,  bound  with 
corn  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his 
voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improve- 
ment the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had 
no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach 
of  the  several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast 
on  the  rocks,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer,6  which  practice  also  still  obtains  in  almost  every  island 
of  Greece.^  Further,  they  had  no  compass  by  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the 
sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was 
intercepted  from  them.  (Acts  xxvii.  20.)  The  vessel  being 
overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales,  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
(where  they  are  now  called  Levanters),  Ihey  had  much  tvork  to 
come  by  tfve  ship's  hoat^  which  appears  to  have  been  towed 
along  after  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  East,  where  the  skiffs  are  fastened  to  tihe  stems  of 
the  ships  (10.) ;  which  having  taken  up,  that  is,  having  drawn 
it  up  close  to  the  stem,  they  proceeded  to  under^rd  the  ship, 
(17.)  We  leam  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  imminent 
danger  ;9  and  this  method  has  been  used  even  in  modem 
times.'o 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  ruader'bands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii. 
40. ;  but  the  supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attend- 
ing to  the  structure  of  ancient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all 
large  ships  (of  which  description  were  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ships)  to  have  two  mdders,  a  kind  of  very  large  and 
broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  the  head  and  stem.  The, 
bands  were  some  kind  of  fiistenings,  by  which  these  radders 
were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  the  water ;  for  as  they  could 
be  of  no  use  in  a  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather 
coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  without  them,  this  was  a 
pmdent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  bands  being  loosed, 
the  mdders  would  fall  down  into  their  proper  places,  and 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  §  6.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418, 419. 

•  Episi.  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xii.  ep.  15. 

•  Iliad,  lib.  i.  435.  et  passim. 

'  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .ffl^ean,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  Tlie  following  pas- 
sages  of  Acts  xxvW.  will  derive  elucidation  from  ihe  above  practice:  it  will 
be  observed  tliatat  setting  sail  there  is  no  nienlion  made  ot  heaving  up  the 
anchor;  but  there  occur  such  phrases  as  the  following:— J nrfenrcn'n^ 
info  a  ship  of  Adrnmyttivm,  WB  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  eoaat 
of  Asia,  (verse  2.)  And  when  the  south  tcind  blew  softly,  supposing  that 
they  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thencb,  they  sailed  close  by 
Crete.  (13.)  And  asain,  And  when  we  had  LArNceBD  from  thbncb,  we. 
sailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary.  (4.)  ibid.  no. 
121,  122.  "^ 

•  Mr.  Emerson  has  described  the  phenomena  attendii^  one  of  these 
gales  in  his  Letters  from  the  .^ean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149—152. 

•  Raphelius  and  Wetsteln,  in  loc.  have  collected  numerous  testimonies. 
See  also  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 

«•  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  pertbrmed :— A  stout  cable 
is  slipped  under  the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  the  seamen  can  conduct  to 
any  part  of  the  ship's  keel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to 
keep  the  planks  from  starting.  As  many  rounds  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  thus  taken  about  the  vessel.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
in  l^ord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World,  Speaking  of  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  sayn,— "They  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
all  their  upner-deck  guns ;  and  take  six  turns  of  the  cable  round  the  •A/p 
to  prevent  her  opening^  (p.  24.  4lo.  edit)  Bn.  Pearce  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  Two  instances  of  nnder-erirding  a  ship  are  noticed  in  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstx)ne's  Memoirs  of  the  Ilebellioo  In  1745—6.  (I/>ndon. 
1822.  8vo.)  pp.  421.  454.  * 
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serve  to  steer  the  vessel  into  the  creek  which  they  now  had 
in  view.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  linages  on 
their  ships  both  at  the  hlead  and,  stem ;  the  first  of  which 
was  called  lUfumifMfy  or  the  sign^  from  which  the  vessel 
was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  tutelar  deity  to 
whose  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tnej 
sometimes  had  deities, at  ^e  head:  in  which  case  it  is 
most  likely,  that  if  they  had  any  figure  at  the  stem,  it  was 
the  same ;  as  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  the  ship  should 
be  called  by  the  name  ot  one  deity,  and  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  another.  The  constellation  of  the  Dioscuri, 
that  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good 
omen,  they  had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the 
ship,  whence  they  gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  his- 
tonan  uses.* 

The  Effjrptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of 
ships  or  boats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.'  Isaiah  alludes  to 
them  (xviii.  2.),  in  our  version  rendered  vessels  of  bulrushes,^ 
Boats  of  similar  fraU  materials  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East.« 

V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor 
without  a  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver, 
brass,  certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money, 
current  money,  and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use 
of  coin  or  stamped  Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  intro- 
duction among  the  Hebrews.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  took  gold^  and  silver  only  oy  weight,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney  to 
be  general  in  Syria,  *3ffypt,  and  Turkey :  no  piece,  however 
efie^ed,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales 
and  weighs  it,^  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  pur- 
chased tne  cave  of  Machpelan  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  ^xiii. 
16.)^  The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  tnde,  unques- 
tionably, was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
dity for  another ;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 


to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed 
the  most  valuable  were  received  into  trafiSc,  and  were  weighed 
out;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to 

give  to  each  metal  a  certain  msork,  weight,  and  decree  of 
alloy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  and  save  both  ouyers 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  metal. 
In  some  cases,  the  earliest  coins  bore  the  impression  of  a 
particular  figure;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  resemble 
objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late  date 
among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians 
had  none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  proba- 
bly imitated)  any  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have 
no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence  of  coined  money,  among 
the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor  had  tJie 
Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Maoca- 
bseus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judaea.  JBefore  these 
respective  times,  all  payments  wiere  made  by  weight;  tiiia 
will  account  for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel,  which  comes 
from  shakal,  to  weigh),  denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any 
commodity  and  also  a  determinate  sum  of  money .^^  The 
holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  believers  should  conform 
to  ail  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St  Paul  represented 
by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  which  the 
liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  of  the  mould  or 
die  into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17. )» 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  vety  early 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning 
them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which 
were  to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  depo- 
sited at  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple, 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priests.^o  On  the  destruction  of 
Solomon's  temple  these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and 
during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in 
commerce,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  No.  II.  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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Testament  explained, 

feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 
Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  161, 
162.  supra) :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sneep-shearing 
n  Sam.  XXV.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.);  and  harvest-home. 
(See  p.  177.)  To  which  may  be  added,  t^e  birth-days  of 
sovereigns.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these 
festivities  music  (see  p.  183.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  184.) 
were  the  accompaniments.  From  the  amusement  of  children 
sittingrin  the  market-place,  and  imitating  the  usages  common 
at  wedding  feasts  and  at  funerals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  pharisees  to  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do,  whe- 
ther they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals  ;  since  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  severe  precepts  and 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits 
of  Christ.  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17.V'  The  infamous  practice  of 
gamesters  who  play  with  loaaed  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul 
with  a  strong  metaphor,  in  which  he  cautions  the  Christianjs 
at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating  ^/e/^A/o/*  men  (Eph.  iv.  14.), 
whether  unbelieving  Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false 

•  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  iho 
money  coined  by  the  Maccabiean  princes,  in  F.  P.  Bayer's  Disserlatio  Do 
Numis  Hebrffio-S-imaritanis.    Valenliae  Edetanorum.  1781,  Mo. 

*  Cox's  IIoraB  Roinanas,  p.  33. 
«•  Michaelis  has  fully  discu.s3ed  the  wi-sdom  and  pronrjety  of  the  Mosafo 

regulations  concerning  weights  and  measured,  in  his  Comutentaries  on  tUa 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iil.  pp.  378—397. 
»«  Kujnoel  on  Malt.  xi.  17. 


The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the 
Israelites,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respect- 
ing recreations  and  amusements.  Although  no  particular 
circumstances  are  recorded  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded 
them  occasions  for  festivity.    Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great 

*■  Eisner  and  Weletein  on  Acts  xxvii.  40. 

*  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  ii.  on  Acts  xxviii.  11. 

*  Ex  ipso  quidem  papvro  navijgria  texunt  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  11. 
The  same  fact  is  attested  oy  Lucan:  conseritur  bibula  Meoiphitis  cyniba 
papyro.    Pharsal  lib.  iv.  ISfc. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 
»  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  giving  an  account  of  an  excursion  up  the  river 

Tigris,  thus  describes  the  Doat  in  which  he  embarked : — "  It  was  in  shape 
like  a  large  circular  basket;  the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with 
bitumen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This  sort  of  boat  is  common  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the  strong 
currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boats  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  tfie  loaters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  ? 
(xviil.  ay*    Narrative  of  Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  \9S. 

*  In  a  piece  of  sculpture  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  at  El 
Cab,  the  ancient  Electhias  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of 
scales :  at  one  end  was  i^  man  writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weigh- 
ing some  small  articles,  probably  loaves  of  bread.  The  weight  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  couchant.    Tr?ivels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  pp.  130—132, 

1  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  In  considerable  payments 
an  agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects 

{>iece8  of  false  money,  and  weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or 
o^ether.  (Ibid.)    This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phrase,  current  money 
with  the  merchant,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16. 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES,  Ac. 


[Pabt  IV 


the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kings  of  Macedon,»  the 
tyrants  of  Sicily  ,2  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last  the 
lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,*  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter 
their  names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied 
palm;— judging  Sieir  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of 
all  human  glory  and  greatness  happilv  terminated,  if  they 
could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  earland  with  the  laurels 
they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood.*  The  various  g;ames, 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  capital  and  in  the 
Principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour, 
ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian;  thpug[h  these  were  greatly  inferior 
in  point  of  real  merit  and  mtnnsic  glory :  for  though  the 
Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exeiteises  of  the  stadium  and  the 
chariot-race,  yet  the  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  hears,  and  tigers,  though 
congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutaUty  of  these 
people, for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreea- 
ble without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the 
last  degree  shocking  to  humanity;  for  every  crown  here 

won  was  dipt  in  blo^.  .      1  . 

1.  "The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  run- 
ning, wrestling,  and  the  chariof-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pantathlon. 
The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.*  A  defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal 
character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen.^ 
At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they  had 
given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty^  days  before  the  games 
commenced;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises 
were  regulated  and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  every  day  to  superintend  them. 
This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed,  and  reli- 
giously inspected,  that  the  combatants  might  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian  name, 
worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those 
crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  which  make  mention  of  that,  extreme  strictness,  tem- 
perance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  observe. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Mulla  tulit  fecitque  puer ;  suUavit  et  alsit : 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino.  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  412. 


A  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gam, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain  ; 
Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove; 
And  shun  the  weak'ning  joys  of  wine  and  love. 


Francis. 


The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's 
discourses  of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader 
the  severity  of  this  regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
subsequent  contention  :8— "  Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games  ? — But  consider  what  precedes  and  follows, 
and  then  it  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  You 
must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet,  refrain  from  dainties, 
exercise  your  hody  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.    In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up  to 

1  Philip.  Eadem  quoque  die  nuntium  pater  ejus  IPhilippus]  daurum  vic- 
toriarum  accepit :  alterius,  belli  Illyrici,  alterius,  certammis  Olympici,  m 
quod  quadrigarum  currus  miserat.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  16.  p.  d59.  edit.  l.ro- 
nov.  1719.  Cui  Alexandro  tania  omnium  virtutum  natura  ornamenta  exsti- 
tere.  ut  etiam  Olympio  certamine  vario  ludicrorum  genere  contendent. 

Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  p.  217.  _    ,    .   ^      ^t        •      ^      v   «— ♦  t> 

«  Hieco  king  of  Syracuse.  See  Pmdar's  first  Olympic  ode  :  his  first  Py- 
thian ode.  Theron  king  of  Agrigentum.    See  the  second  and  third  Olympic 

°  »^  Nero.    See  Dion  Cassius,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1032,  1033.  1066.  edit.  Reimar. 

Aurigavit  [Nerol  plurifariam,  Olympiis  etiam  decemjugem.    Suetonius  m 

Vita  Neronis,  p.  6(fe.  edit  var.  Lug.  Bat.  1662. 

*  Suntquos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUegisse,  juvat :  metaque  fervidis 
EvitaU  rolls,  palmaque  nobilis  vu  •     j    1 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.        Horai.  ub.  1.  ode  1. 

•  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind, 
consisting  of  the  following  interrogatories:—!,  ^ye^e  they  freemen? 
2.  Were  they  Grecians  1  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from  all  inmmous 
and  immoral  stains  1  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  152. 
edit  l2mo.  .  .^^   „ 

•  Arriani  Epictetus,  Ub.  ui.  p.  456.  Upton.  ..     . 

t  FhHostTatus,  de  VitA  ApoUonii,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit.  Olearu.  Lip- 

*  ^'Epictetus,  lib  iii.  c.  15.    See  also  Epicteti  Enchriidion.  cap.  29.  p.  710. 
edit  Upton. 


your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat  you 
may  be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your 
ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  aU, 
lose  the  victory.  When  you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if 
your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the  combat."' 

2.  "  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald  called  over  their  names,  recited 
to  them  the  laws  of  the  games,  encouraffed  them  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  expatiated  upon  the  blessings  and  advan- 
tages of  victory.  He  then  introduced  the  competitors  into 
the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  de- 
manded if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any  of  the 
candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate. 'o  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted 
from  them,  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in 
the  contention.  Afterwards,  those  who  were  to  engage  in  the 
foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier,  along  which  they  were 
arranged^  and  waited,  in  all  the  excesses  of  ardourand  impa- 
tience, for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at 
once  sprung  forward,"  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  conscious 
that  the  eVes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  v^ould  secure  them 
the  hiffhest  honours,  and  immortalize  their  memory.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  witii  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their 
course,  and,  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  goal.  This  is  beautifully  represented  m  the  following 
elegant  epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus^ 
victor  in  the  stadium : — 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace  ; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  vie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feather'd  feet  to  ,fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the 'dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career. 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  reappear. 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked  ;J2  for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist, 
yet  an  unfortunate  casualty  once  happening,  when  this  dis- 
engaging itself,  and  entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  the  per- 
son down,  and  proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  losing  the 
victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged  to  be  laid  aside. '^ 

3.  "  Chaplets  composed  of  the  spngs  of  a  wild  olive,»^  and 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the 
middle  of  the  stadium,^*  full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors, 
to  inflame  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  ana  all  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation.  Near  the  goal  was 
erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years  and 
cheuracters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of 
these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with 
the  strictest  justice  conferred  the  croWn. 

4.  "  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the  se- 
veral particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebrated 
solemnities,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of 
which  consist  in  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  games, 
from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  their  elegant 
and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the  writer  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  of  com- 
position, may  .vie  vnth  the  most  pure  and  elaoorate  of  the 
Greek  classics)  says.  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  tuith  so  great  a  chud  of  witnesses,  lei  us  lay  aside  every 


0  Mrs.  Carter's  translation  of  Arrian,  pp.  268,  2C9.    London,  1758.  4to. 
f  See  West's  Dis.<}ertat}on  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  194.  IQmo. 

si^oque  repente 


a 


Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  hmenque  relinquunt 
Effiisi,  nimbo  similes :  simul  ultima  signant. 

VirgiL  iEneid.  v.  ver.  315 

»a  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  §  6.  torn.  i.  pp.  16,  17.  ed.  Glasg. 

18  In  the  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  scarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and  was  killed ;  though  others  say 
that  he  only  lost  the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  whichever  way  it  vras,  occa- 
sion was  taken  from  thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  aihieiea  for  tlie  future- 
should  contend  naked.    ViTesl's  Dissertation,  p.  66.  I2mo. 

1*  To  yto»s  ifftv  ov»  otp^vpoc,  ovSs  xpv""?)  ow  /^nv  6vSt  wotivou  trripavog  i| 
(TfXivou.  iosephuscontra  Apiott.  lib.  it.  ^dOi  p.  48B.  Hairercamp.  Strabo, 
in  his  geographical  description  of  the  EUan  territories,  mentions  a  grove 

of  wild  olives.     E<rrt   S'»KtrOi  MypttKxttav  jrKnf»g.     StTEDO}   lib.   viii.  p.  343.. 

edit  Paris,  1620.  Probably  from  this  grove  the  Olympic  crowns  were  c<Mn- 
posed. 

IS  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  in  tlieir  view  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table, 
which  durinfr  the  ^mes  vros  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
stadium.    West's  Dissertation,  p.  174.  12mo. 
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toaght,  and  the  sin  ivkich  doth  so  eoMtly  bent  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  ;  looking  untq  Jesus., 
the  author  and  finisher  ofourfaith^  %uiho  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  hight  For  consider 
him  that  endureth  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds,  tVherefore  lift 
up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make 
Hraighl  paths  foryour  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out 
oftM  way,  (Heb.  xii.  1— -3.  12, 13.)  In  allusion  to  that  pro- 
tligious  assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,>  which  was 
convened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated 
games,  the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  ^cat  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of 
whom  should  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate 
him  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him.  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
such  a  cloud  ofuHtnesses  .-*  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect 
every  thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received, 
and  who  lon^  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory : 
let  us  lay  aside  everyweigkt,^  andtltc  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us  ;*  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for 
the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  Uie 
victory ;  and  tei  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us  / 
like  Uiose  who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed 
with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  immorUdity,  urge  our 
course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined  nappy 
ffoal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in  God  our  Saviour, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisMr  of  our  faith :  as  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  con- 
tention, had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  per- 
sonages from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  Uie  envied 
palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  Uieir  respective 
conduct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus  ^e  original  intro- 
ducer and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are  victorious, 
will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  With  a  crown  of  glory  that 
will  never  fade ;  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  Jum,^  endured  the 
aross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God:  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  'vniicb  his 
Uod  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
him  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
him,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sonows  and  sufferings,  endured 
the  cross;  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
con8e<quence  of  perseverance  and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  tiie  right  hand  of  the  Su- 
preme Majesty.  For,  consider  him  that  endureth  such  contra^ 
diction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  jyour  minds  /<  consider  him  who  conflicted  wiUi  such  oppo- 
sition of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him,  ana  let 
reflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  oeing  languid  and 
dispirited :  therefore  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  emim,  and 
the  feeble-knees,^    dnd  make  straight  paths  far  your  feet,  lest 

*■  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedsmon,  and  of  Nicopolis, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  U)  be  spectators  of  the 
Olympic  exercises.    Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

•  Ni^of  fA»fT\tf^v,  A  cloud  or  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs 
in  the  politest  writers.  See  Iliad,  x.  133.  JEnei^  Tii.  793.  Andron.  Rho- 
dii  Argonauticon,  iv.  398.  Appian,  Pise  i.  463.  and  Euripidis  Hecuba, 
vcr.  907. 

•  Oyotev  •v-c^fftivei  w»vrm.  A  stadio  sumpta  umilitudo :  ibi  qui  cursuri 
sunt,  omnia  qu»  oneri  esse  nossunt,  deponunt  Grot,  in  loc.  Monet  ut 
eyvev  abjiciamus,  quo  vocabiuo  crassa  omnia  et  tarda  moles  simificatur. 
Beza. 

4  Evtr$ptTl»T9v.  Entangled  by  wrappiiw  round.  An  allusion  to  the  gar- 
menta  of  ih*-Greek«  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  tfielr 
steps,  if  not  thrown  off  in  the  raee.    Bee  BaDe^  in  loe. 

«  npe»i«/«i  vn;  •uT«  x»f»i.  The  ioy  placed  ihD  ]o  hit  view.  In  the  Olym- 
pic exercises  the  prize  was  publicly  ptaeed  io  the  view  of  the  combatants 
to  fire  their  emulation.  The  following  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant  :— 
Elegantissima  metaphora  est  vocis  vpomi/Mi'iif,  e  veterum  certamhium 
ratione  ducta.  Proy^rie  enim  «pox«ir^«(  dicuntur  rm  mifK»,  sc.  praemiacer- 
taminis,  qusB  public^  proponuntur  in  propatulo,  ut  eorum  aspectus,  cer- 
taque,  eorum  adipiseendorum  spes^  certaturos  aiacriores  redderct  ad  cer> 
tamen  ineundum,  victoriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Krebsii  Observat  in 
N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lips.  1765.  Svo. 

•  i¥»  f^^  *»/tnTi,Tmti^xmttvfunn*KuofH9o$.  Hsc  duo  verba  a  palsstra  et 
ab  athletis  desumpta  sunt,  qui  proprie  dieuntui  Kmftviv  et  >^vx«l(  i*Kv$T^mt, 
cum  corporis  vinbus  debuitati  et  fracti,  onmique  spe  vincendi  abjectA, 

victas  manus  dant  adversario Neqae  dabium  eft  quin  apostolus  eo 

respexerit    Krebsius,  p.  390. 

Quemadmodum  Paulus  sapissime  delectatur  loqaendi  formulis  ex  re  pa- 
ISitricA  petitis ;  ita  dubium  non  est,  quin  liic  quoqne  respexisse  eo  videa* 
tar.  Athletis  enim  et  luctatcMribns  tnboitfur  ««pii^«»«i  xt*ff  et  ««^mx«a.«. 
#MVM  9<ev«r«,  cam  lactando  ita  de&figati, .  viribosqae  ftacti  rant,  at  neqae 
roaaofl  neqae  pedes  officio  •oefbngi  pesUnt,  it>t^[oe  adeo  vietoe  se  erne 
fcteri  eegantar.    Krebdos,  p.  398. 

Vol.  n.  9B 


that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way  .•  exert  in  the  Chris* 
tian  race  those  netves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect 
those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection:  make  a 
smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  every  thin^ 
that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocity. 

*'  The  following  disting;uished  passage  in~St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  24 — ^27.).  abounds  with 
agonistical  terms.  Its  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  ia 
totally  bonowed  from  the  Greek  stadium.  Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  'may  obtain.  And  every  man  thai 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things*  Now  they 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible^ 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  /  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
thai  beateth  the  air :  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subfeciion;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away  .*  know  you 
not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  ^at  numbers  run  with  the 
utmost  contention  to  secure  the  pnze,  but  that  only  one  person 
wins  and  receives  1  With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory. 
Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  list  as  a  combatant,  submits 
to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  reffimen.8  They  do  this  to  gain 
a  fading  chaplet,^  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  m  our  view  is  hung  up  the 
unfading  wreath  of  immortality.'^  With  this  in  fiill  pros- 
pect I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched 
uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue."  I  engage  as  a  com' 
batant,  but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air."*  But  I  inure 
my  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection  :  lest,  when  I"  have  proclaimed*'  the  glorious 
prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy'^ 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race  must 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthi*' 
ans,  as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games^  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was 
situated.  It  is  very  properlj  introduced  with,  Know  tou 
NOT ;  for  every  citizen  m  Cormth  was  acc|uainted  with  every 
minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and'  pompous  sc-' 
lemnity.  St  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (ii.  6.),  observes,  that  if  a  man  strive  for  mastery^ 
yet  is  he  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  lawfully  .•  he  who  eon' 
tends  in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  vnless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
and  concerning  the  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their 
arduous  contention,  will   Olustrate  the  followinff  sublime 

fassage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Episue  to  the 
'hilippians  (iii.    12 — 14.) : — Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  eitper  were  already  perfect;  but  J  fbUow  after ^^ 

•  riMf  ii  i  •yavi^o/ufvo;  ««irT«  f^x^srtvirsi.  We  hsve  already  noticed 
how  rigid  and  severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  conti* 
nence  [i>^p«Ti>«]  those  who  entered  their  names  in  the  Itet  of  combatants 
were  previoasly  obliged  to  observe.  Multa  talit  fecitqiie  pner,  sodavit  eC 
alsit :  abstinoit  Tenere  et  vino,  says  Horace.  See  iBliani,  Var.  HiiA.  lib.  zU 
cap.  3. jp.  684.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  viii.  pn* 
139, 140.  edit  Serrani,  1678,  and  Eustathius  ad  Horn.  Iliad  il.  p.  1472, 

»  *ir«pTor  oTTif -i-or.  The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  h  the 
Olympic  games  was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  hi  the  Isthmian  games 


phynus  de  Antro  Nyropliarum,  p.  240.  edit.  Cantab.  1655.    Philonis  Opera. 

torn.  ii.  p.  463.  edit  Hangey.     Tev;  y»f  r»  l<rStM*»  ftXMvrMff-ci  Ko^i*5ie«  T«r 

iTiKivmv  TT«9»»ogT4i..  Thoso  who  concpier  in  the  Isthmiangamesthe  Corin^' 
thians  crown  with  parsley.  Folyaeni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  37£  edit  Gasaubon* 
1589. 


nous 

Igitur    _  ^  ^ 

preciosam  arbitremur  coronam,  videlicet  qns  per  agone'm  nobis  acqniritarr 
sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quantd  per  agooem  nobis  advenit,  tantft  est  pre' 
ciosior:  q^nt5  antem  preciosior,  tantd  eam  semper  dlligamus.  Irenieds, 
lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit  Gnb.  The  folly  also  of  Christians  in  being  segHgentand 
remiss,  when  an  incorrapuble  crown  awaits  their  persevertog  and  victori' 
ous  constancy  and  Virtue,  is  also  beaotifHlly  exposed  bv  Justin  Martvr.  Ses 
his  Apol.  ii.  p.  7a  edit    Pariftl636.  *^       ^  ™myr.  ae» 

"  So  we  understand  o»«  »SnK«,(.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  In  the  iUustratiois 
he  has  given  us  of  this  passage ;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished ', 
and  then  adds  the  following  note :  'at  cm  »SnKm<,  may  also  signi^  tn  thfas 
place,  as  if  I  was  mseen,  not  unobserved,  t.  e.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presenc« 
of  the  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  ndmber  of  spectators.  West's  Pis' 
sertation,  p.  2S3.  I2mo. 

««  OwT.  y«jtTi»«,  if  e»»  MfM  i$^„.  This  circumstance  is  often  mentioned 
in  descnbmg  the  engagements  of  combatants ;  thus,  Yirgfl  has,  EnteUos 
^res  in  ventum  eiludit  ^neid^.  443.  Vacuas  luit  inconsnlta  per  aura» 
Brachia.  Valerius  Phurcos,  iv.  302.  rpif  i'  mpa  nr^,  c»^i.«».  niad,  r.  44g, 
See  also  Oppian.  Piscat.  Ub.  U.  ver.  450.    Rittershns.  Lng.  Bat.  1697. 

ta  Axxoi(  *nfni^t ;  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prixe  to  others.  A  herald. 
»«pvf ,  made  proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed 
on  the  canquerors. 
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[Pabt  IV.  Chap.  IX. 


thai  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended 
of  Christ  Jesus,  Brethren^  1  count  not  my  self  to  nave  appre- 
hended,' but  this  one  thing  T  do^  forgetting  those  thin^  which 
are  behind^  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  tmeh  are 
before  J I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
caUinjg  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  tiiat  akeady  I  have 
acquired  this  pabn  ;  not  that  I  have  akeady  attained  per- 
fection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I  may  seize  that  crown 
of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the 
gracious  appointment  of  Christ  Jesus.  Mj  Christian  breth- 
ren, I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtamed  this  glorious 
prize :  but  one  thinff  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forget- 
ting what  1  left  behind,  I  stretch  every  nerve  towards  the 


prize  before  me,  pressing  with  ea^  and  rapid  steps,  towards 
the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortal  pcum"^  which  God,  by  Christ 
Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same 
apostle,  in  the  second  EpisUe  of  Timothy,  written  a  little 
before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  alluaiye  to  the  aboye- 
mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  yictory,  and 
to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it : — I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,^  I  have  ktpt 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righU 
eousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  loth 
his  appearing,'*^  (3  Tim.  iy.  7,  8.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    THE    DISEASES    MENTIONED    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES,   TREATMENT    OP    THE    DEAD,  AND 

FUNERAL    RITES. 

SECTION  1. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Origin  and  Progress  of  the  ,Srt  of  JhCedicine  in  the  East, — II,  J^otice  of  Remedies  in  use  among  the  Jerss, — ^III.  Account 
of  some  particular  Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  viz,  1.  The  Leprosy  ; — 2.  Elephantiasis,  the  Disease  of  Job; — 
i.  Disease  of  the  Philistines  ; — 4.  Of  King  Saul; — 6.  Of  King  Jehoram  ; — 6.  Of  King  Hezekiah  ; — 7.  Of  J^ebuchadnezzar  g 
—8.  Palsy; — ^9.  Issue  of  Blood  ; — 10.  Blindness; — 11.   The  Beality  of  demoniacal  Possessions  proved. 


I.  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them : 
hence  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an 
art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  maimers,  the  plainness 
of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  their 
active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in  niral 
affairs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of  health  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So 
long  as  our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  upright- 
ness in  which  they  were  created,  there  was  a  tree,  emphati- 
cally termed  the  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of  which  was  divinely 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  after  the  fall, 
being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently,  banished  for 
ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  diseases, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs 
it  is  evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  sum- 
ciently  vigorous  old  age,  except  that  the  eyes  became  dim 
and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1.  xlviii.  10.)  Hence  it  is 
recorded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  Moses, 
that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  when  he  died)  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  him- 
self (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  1»  20»  and  the  Egyptians  attributed  the 
iiiyention  of  it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Hermes,or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first 
attacked  by  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices 
or  what  medicines  had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when 
afflicted  with  a  similar  diseiEise.*  This  was,  perhaps,  done 
also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  earned  their  sick 
into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of  ^sculapius.  in  both  of  these  temples  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various 
cures  had  been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  re- 
medies, the  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time 
the  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in 
Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  period  in  Greece;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former  were  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country.  That  the 
Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may  be 
gatnered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions 
should  fail  of  brmging  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means 
strange,  since  Pliny  himself  mentions  some  which  are  far 


from  producing  the  effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  Physicians 
are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  3.  Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4. 
Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations  is  implied  in 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  tiie  Israelites  had  some  acauaintance 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  skill, 
in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the  harp  to  cure 
the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  healing 
was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  priests;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  oy  a 
law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii. 
1-— 14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physi- 
cians who  were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of  sickness, 
disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  passages ;  viz.  1  Sam« 

o-xovov  Skoxv  izri  to  3px6<«ov.  Every  term  here  employed  by  the  apostle 
is  agonistical.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  represents  that  ardour  which 
fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  conten- 
tion are  in  a  very  striking  manner  described  in  the  ffdlowing  truly  poetical 
lines  of  Oppian,  which  happily  illustrate  this  passage  :— 

£T«d^/ui|$  ^p/uqd'ivTt;,  airorrvTOi  vx»»  yovvM 
TlpoirpoTiTmtvofttvot  JoXtxev  rtKog  f^xoviov<riv 
E^atruvMi  arcKTiv  St  wovof  vu<r<rn  ti  )riX«T<rxi, 
N<xi|(  Tt  yKvxvSvipo¥  fX.i«v  xp«TO;,  i(  ti  ■Srvpi3'f)» 

Oppian  Pise.  lib.  iv.  ver.  lOI.  edit.  RittershusiL 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscious  force 
Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  oodrsb, 
Prone  from  the  lists  the  bloommg  rivals  strain, 
And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain, 
Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 
Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 
In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise, 
To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th'  immortal  prize. 

Jones's  transladon. 

Instat  equis  auriga  sacs  vincentibus,  ilium 
Prftteritum  temnens,  eztremos  idter  euntem; 

Horat  Satyr,  lib.  i.  Bat.  1. 115, 116. 
a  Tev  APOMON  titi xixs.  I  have  finished  my  racb.  The  whole  passage 
is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  those  timea 
Apo/*e(  properly  signifies  a  race.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophoclit 
Electra,  ver.  Gd8.  See  also  ver.  686—688.  Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  G99. 
Euripidte  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  ver.  212.  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  155.  edit  Paris, 
1620.  Xenopbontis  Memorab.  pp.  210, 211.  Oxon.  1741.  So  this  word  ought 
to  be  rendered.  (Acts  xx.  24.)  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neith/er 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myseif;  so  that  I  might  finish  my  coursb  u>ith 
Joy;  TtKitm9-»i  Tov  ^POMON  ftov :  finish  the  short  race  of  human  life  with 
honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  allusion  to  the  race  in 
these  celebrated  games. — In  the  fifth  volume  offtshop  Home's  Works, 
there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race ;  the  materials  of  which 
are  (artly  derived  fccm  Dr.  Harwood's  Introductifm  to  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  li.  sect  4. 
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xvi.  16,  1  Kings  4.  2—4.  2  Kings  viii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  6. 
Jer.  viii.  92.  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  Tlie  probable  reason  of  king 
Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  as 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at 
that  period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  cround  of  the  reflection  which  was 
cast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ,  tiie  Hebrew  phy- 
sicians both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  m 
numbers.1  It  appears  from  the  Talmud,^  that  the  Hebrew 
phvsicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying, 
"  Mrise  from  your  dUsease,^^  This  salutation  had  a  miraculous 
eS^t  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (Mark  v.  41.)  According  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to  be  m  a 
way  of  recoveiTj  who  began  to  take  his  usual  food.  (Com- 
pare Mark  v.  43.)  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attri- 
oute  the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural 
causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  MawTQ-ic,  or  the  scourges  of  God^  a  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
self (vii.  21.),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  34.3 

II.  Concerning  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the 
Jews  few  particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were 
bound  up,  after  applying  oil  to  them  TEzek.  xxx.  21.  Isa.  i. 
6.),  or  pouring  in  a  hniment  composea  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke 
X.  34.),  oil  bemg  mollifying  and  healing^  while  wine  would 
be  cleansing  anjfsomewhat  astringent.  Herod  was  let  down 
into  a  bath  of  oil.^  Great  -use  was  made  of  the  celebrated 
balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  The  com- 
parison in  Prov.  iii;  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and 
frictions,  which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdo- 
men and  stomach  in  most  maladies :  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lages being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  decoctions  and 
potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  administered,  generally 
make  use  of  external  medicines.*  When  Jesus  Chnst  autho- 
rize his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist 
Mark  relates  that  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them.  (vi.  13.)  From  the  expressions  in  Prov. 
iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4.  Calmet  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Jews  had  salutary  heibs  and  plants  which  ihey 
called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call  medi- 
cinal herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
and  dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  death.  Some 
modem  neologian  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  at  Jerusalem  was  a  bath,  the  waters  of  which  de- 
rived their  sanative  power  from  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  being  washed  therein  (John  v.  2 — 7.), 
and  that  by  the  angel  was  simply  intended  a  man,  who 
was  sent  to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  corrupt  ediment ; 
which  being  distributed  through  the  water,  the  pores  of  the 

Eerson  who  bathed  in  it  were  penetrated  by  this  matter,  and 
is  disorder  repelled.  '^  But  mis  is  a  miserable  evasion,  to 
get  rid  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  built  on  the 
merest  conjecture,  [and]  self-contradictions,  and  every  way 
as  unlikely  as  it  is  insupportable.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved,  that  the  sacrifices  were  ever  washed ;  and,  could  even 
this  be  proved,  who  can  show  that  they  were  washed  in  the 
Pool  of  JBethesda  %  These  waters  healed  a  man  in  a  moment 
of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Now,  there  is  no  one  cause 
under  heaven  can  do  this.  Had  only  one  kind  of  disorder 
l)een  cured  here,  there  might  have  been  some  countenance 
for  this  deistical  conjecture — ^but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  the  relation  just  as  it  stands,  and  thus 
acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
take  the  desperate  flight  of  an  infidel,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
thepassage  altogether."* 

in.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, as  cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c. 
Concerning  a  few  disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exer- 
cised the  critical  acumen  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines, 
the  following  observations  may  oe  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
most  formidable  is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Leprosy,^ 
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the  characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smootn 
laminated  scales,  of  different  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form. 
This  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently 
was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the  cutaneous 
affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctly 
belong  to  the  leprosy.s  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  nnna  (b^hrot),  or  "  bright  spot ;"  viz. 

i.  The  pna  (bohok),  which  imports  brightness  but  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  conta- 
gious, and  does  not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  Michaelis  describes 
a  case  of  bohak  from  the  traveller  Niebuhr,  in  which  the 
spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair :  the  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on  the 
neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes 
only  about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two 
years,  when  they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This 
disorder  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occa- 
sion anv  inconvenience.9 

ii.  Two  species  called  nj;-»  (tsorot),  that  is,  venom  or 
malignity,  viz.  the  njaS  n-via  (bchrct  lebena),  or  bright 
white  behrat  (Lev.  xiii.  38,  39.),  nns  n%Ta  (nenRor  cecw\ 
dark  or  dusky  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.) 
Both  these  are  contagious  ;  in  other  words,  render  the  per- 


1  Mark  v.  26.     Luke  iv.  23.  v.  31.  viii.  43.     Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 
zvii.  c.  6.  i  5. 

a  Schabbatb,  p.  110.      See  also  Lightfoot's  Horce  Hebraicae  on  Mark 
V.  41. 

*   a  Jabn,  Archeeol.  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §§  106. 184.     Parcau,  Antiq.  Hcbr. 
pp.  164.  166. 

•  Jotsephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  S  5. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  10. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  John  v.  3. 

1  Thia  dreadful  disorder  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  A«x^s,  from  xori;, 
a  scale    because  in  this  disease  the  body  was  often  covered  with  thin  white 


osological  system)  ...^  ..«,„*„»  ^v^ivu*  w  mo 
hair,  which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  black,  is  not  changed, 
as  Moses  repeatedly  states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of 
the  dusky  spot,  while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  sta- 
tionary to  their  first  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their 
boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this  form  of  the 
disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his 
family  and  friends :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  ha^ioff 
proved  contagious.  Though  a  much  severer  malady  than 
the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  species 
descnbed  m  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on  this  account  it 
IS  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  {Ltpro&is  Lepriusis  Candida,  or 
l£uce  of  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  white  leprosy,  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obstinate  of  all  the  forms  which 
the  disease  assumes.  ITie  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt 
upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it,  are  '-a  glossy  white  and 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depress- 
ed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour,  the  black 
hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  their  outline."  Several 
of  these  characters  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions 
or  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were 
to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them 
concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or  malignant 
leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  even 
known  amongst  them  antecedently :  whence  there  is  little 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Manetho 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the  infection  from  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  communicating  it  to  them.  Their 
subjugated  and  distressed  state,  howeyer,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very 
liable  to  this  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and 
misaflfections  of  the  skin :  in  the  productions  of  which  there 
are  no  causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  slate 
of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  the  body 
constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields 


scales,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  hand  of  Moses 
is  said  to  have  been  leprous  as  snoto  cExod.  iv.  G.) ;  and  Miriam  is  said  to 
have  become deprous,  white  as  snow  (Num.  xii.  10.);  and  Gehazi,  when 
struck  judicially  with  the  disease  of  Naaman,  is  recorded  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a  leper,  as  while  as  snow.  C^  Kings  v.  27.)  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 


•  For  this  account  of  the  leprosy,  the  author  is  almofd  wliolly  Indebted 
♦1..  1....  ,^-  -n_-.,   «....--    .  .,  dicine,  vol.  V.  up.  637-,597.  2  "        ■ 

the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  iii.  pp.  *»«,,«^. 

That  all  this,"  he  adds,  "  with  equal  force  and  truth,  shotdd  still  be  found 


to  tlie  late  Dr.  Good's  Study  ol  Medicine,  vol.  v.  pp.  637--597.  2d  edition. 
»^  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  iii.  pp.  233,234. 


exactly  to  hold,  at  the  distance  of  3500  years  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority.*'  (p.  231 
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find  an  imporenshed  diet ;  to  al)  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Eg3rptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosdc  accoont,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites 
had  quitted  Egypt,  a  general  jpredisposition  to  the  contagious 
form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it  often  occurred  as  a  consequence 
<Mf  Tarious  other  cutaneous  adSections.  Eight  different  hie* 
mishes  in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is 
Teferred.  The  effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers 
who  have  witnessed  the  disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms, 
are  truly  deplorable.  >  The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy 
are  records  in  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Num.  v.  1 — 4.  and  Deut. 
xxiv.  8,  9.    They  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected 
by  a  priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  also  as 
being  Called  in  medicine.  Tlie  signs  of  the  msease,  which 
are  K^cumstantially  pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord 
with  those  which  nave  b^n  noticed  by  modem  physicians. 
**  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remained  any  doubt  as  to 
die  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected 
person  was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as 
it  was;  and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  means  were  used  to  remove  the 
«pot.  If  in  the  mean  time  it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was, 
without  becoming  paler,  it  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  real 
leprosy,  and  ihe  person  inspected  was  declared  unclean.  If 
it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  manifest, 
ft  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(2.)  **  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus, lepers 
were  obli^jed  to  reside  without  the  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.) ; 
and  so  strictly  was  this  law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses 
tierself,  becoming  leprous,  was  expelled  from  it  (Num. 
3di.  14 — 16.)  When  the  Israelites  came  into  their  own  land, 
and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far  operated, 
that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  called  (r^^vepn^a)  beth  chophschith,  or  tne  house  of 
uneleanness  ;  and  from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when 
ihey  became  leprous,  were  exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5.^ 
As,  however,  a  leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,  ana 
may,  eonsequently,  sometimes  meet  clean  persons,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  himselt  known  bv  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  heaa,  and 
his  chin  covered  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  any  one  came 
too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean,  (Num.  xiii. 
46,  46.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a 
person,  could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as 
«uch  a  rencontre  and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leviti- 
eaily  unclean,  in  order  to  prevent  lef»rosy  from  spreading,  in 
consequence  of  close  communication,  ^'  it  was  an  established 
rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as  likewise  unclean  in  a 
Levitical  or  civil  sense ;  and,  consequently,  whoever  touched 
him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or  physi- 
eally  so,*«that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — ^but  still 
ttnciean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  "  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
found  clean^  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were,  to  be 
pronouneed  free  from  the  disorder;  and  such  persons  were 
then  clear  of  all  reproach,  until  they  again  fell  under  accusa- 
tion from  manifest  symptoms  of  infection.  The  man  who, 
on  the  first  inspeetion,  was  found  clean,  or  in  whom  the 
supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confine^ 
ment,  was  declared  clean ;  only,  in  the  latter  case,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he-  had 
actually  had  the  disorder,  and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required 
y  m  to  make  certain  offerings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
pronounced  clean."  ^ 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  be  healed ;  and,  therefore,  was  stnctly  to  follow 
ihe  directions  of  the  priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion, 
may  fairly  be  inferrea  from  Deut  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy^  the  person  was  to  go 

*  Mr.  Barker,  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  vrhen 
At  I>aaia9oa8  in-the  year  1825,  describing  the  hospital  of  Christian  lepers, 
.•says,  **-|Iow  afflicting  was 'their  situation  and  ajupearance !  Stune  were 
•without  noses  and  fingers,  being  e^ten  up  by  the  disease,  and  others  were 
(differently  di^gured."  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Bible  .Socioty,  Apqp. 
^111. 

*  Jtfichaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  iil.  pp.  278—287. 


and  show  hunself  to  the  priests,  that  he  miffht  be  declared 
clean,  and  offer  &e  sacrifice  enjoined  in  that  case;  and, 
when  purified,  that  he  might  be  again  admitted  into  civil 
socie^.    (Matt.  viii.  4.  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 32.) 

(7.t  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israel- 
ites, God  commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and 
prohibited  them  from  eating  swine^s  flesn  and  other  articles 
of  animal  food  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations  which  a  person  who  had  been 
healed  of  a  leprosy  was  to  undergo  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xiv. 
—See  an  abstract  of  them  in  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  was  afflicted 
(ii.  7.)  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  contegious  leprosy,  the  small 
pox,  and  the  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians, 
rhe  last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by 
Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  This  dreadful 
malady,  which  tne  ancient  medical  writer  Paul  of  ^gineta 
has  accurately  characterized  as  an  universal  ulcer,  was  named 
elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  skin  of 
the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark  co- 
loured, and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome 
alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains 
a  certain  height,  as  it  appears  to  nave  doile  innhis  instance, 
it  is  incurable,  and,  consequently,  affords  the  unhappy  patient 
no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued  misery.' 

^.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
V.  6.  12.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery; 
but  it  was  most  probably  the  hsmorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles, 
in  a  very  aggravated  degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it 
as  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  venomous  solpugas.^ 

4.  The  Disease  op  Saul  (1  Sana.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to 
have  been  a  true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  attrabila- 
rious  kind,  as  the  ancient  physicians  termed  it ;  the  fits  of 
which  returned  on  the  unhappy  monarch  at  uncertain  periods, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  sort  of  malady.  The  remedy 
applied,  m  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians,  was  an 
extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  harp.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  modem  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather 
than  science:  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  artless  strains  of  David  were  to 
soothe  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold 
and  free  from  his  courage,  and  sedate  through  his  piety.* 

5.  The  Disease  of  Jehoram  Kino  of  Israel.— 'This 
sovereign,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being 
at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  vma 
diseased  internally  for  two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah;  and  his  bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have 
fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 16. 
18,  19.)  'rhis  disease,  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all  doubt 
was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard 
of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  ue  opera- 
tion of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  discharged  jfrom 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrements  likewise  is  thrown 
off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that 
apparently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease.<^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hezekiah  was  afflicted 
(2  Kings  XX.  7.  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.)  has  been  variously  "sup- 
posed to  be  a  pleurisy,  the  pla^e,  the  elephantiasis,  and 
the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  of  opinion  that  the  malady 
was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess ;  and  for  pro- 
moting its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirably 
adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  that 
time,  but  also  that  though  God  can  cure  oy  a  miracle,  yet 
he  also  gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural 
remedies.^ 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Malady 
(Dan.  iv.  65,  26.  31 — 33.)  learned  men  are  greatly  divided, 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Mead;  who  remarks  that  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as 
related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree  with  hypochondriacal 
madness,  that  to  hhn  it  appeare  evident  that  Neouchadnezzar 
was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  influence  ran 
wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  himself  transformed 
into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle.    For 

>  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  1—11.  (London,  1755.)   Good's  translation  of 
Job,  p.  22. 

•  AlclueoL  BibL  S  186.  »  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  20-33. 

•  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  35.  J^i^b's  Arch«oL  9lbl.  %  IST. 
«  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 
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every  sort.of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  under  whioh  this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven 
years.  And  through  neglect  of  taking  pro{>er  care  of  him- 
self, his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive  length;  by 
which  the  latter,  nowinff  thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the 
claws  of  birds.  r4ow,  uie  ancients  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  xuxdcydp^^wi  (wolf^men)  or  »i/vetr- 
^fJaru  (jdog-men);  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night 
imitating  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent  upon  opening 
the  segtuchres  of  the  dead,  and  had  their  legs  much  ulcer- 
ated, either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs.i  In  like 
manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says,; — 

Itnplerunt  faUU  mugitibua  agroa.* 

With  mimkk'd  mooings  filled  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with 
such  a  species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows, 
they  ran  into  'the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the 
plough.  But  these,  according  to  Ovid,  the  physician  Me- 
lampus, — 

per  carmen  et  herbaa 

Eripuit  furiis.* 

Snatch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  charms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  modems;  for 
Sehenckius  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  hus- 
bandman of  Padua,  who^  imagining  that  he  was  a  wolf, 
attacked^  and  even  kUled  severtu  persona  in  the  fields  /  and 
when  ai  length  he  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  declaring  him- 
self a  real  wolf,  and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair,^  But  it  may  be  objected  to 
this  opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king, 
80  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  befell  him  in  the 
course  of  nature.  But  we  know  that  those  things,  which 
God  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance,  are 
frequently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural  causes. 
Thus,  having  threatenea  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life, 
and  made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for 
his  disease.  He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his 
pride,  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but 
that  the  plague,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine 
wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  ongin  to  corrupted  air.^ 

8.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very 
wide  import,  and  the  Greek,  word,  which  is  so  translated, 
comprehended  not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz. 
(1.^  Apoplexy,  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole 
bony  ', — (2.^  Hemiplegy,  which  affects  and  paralyzes  only 
one  side  ot  the  body ;  the  case  mentioned  m  Matt.  ix.  2. 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort ; — (3.)  Faraplegy,  which 
paralvzes  all  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck;— -(4^) 
Catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
.in  the  wnole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  the  effects  upon  tbe 
parts  seized  are  very  violent  and  deadly.    Thus,  when  a 

Eerson  is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended, 
e  is  unable  to  draw  it  back :  if  the  hand  be  fiot  extended, 
when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it  It  seems  to 
be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance ;  whence 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings  . 
xiii.  4---6.)  ;  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgments  <  demons.^ 
he  was  commissionea*to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd 
that  leaveth  the  ftoek,  threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  ujo. 
^2<ech.  xi.  17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  in 
Matt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  6.— (5.)  The  Cramp,  This, 
in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
unfrequenu  It  ori^nates  from  the  chills  of  the  night:  the 
limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immoveable,  sometimes 
turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  resembles 
a  man  undergofng  the  torture,  ^tva:n^ofxn»t  and  experiences 
yearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease 
in  a  few  days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
$5— r58.),    as  also  was  the  centurion's    servant.     (Matt. 


known  to  require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to 
be  a  disorder  which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  26. )• 
How  does  this  circumstance  magnify  the  benevolent  miracle, 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman  wKo  had  laboured 
under  it  for  twelve  years  ! 

10.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  6— 
12.)  is  in  the  Greek  denominated  <i>xuc,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, being  rather  an  obscuration  wan  a  total  extinctibn  of 
siffht.  ^It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  like- 
wise called  07MTOC,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily  cured,  and 
sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resprtinjg  to  any 
medical  prescription.  Therefore  St.  Paul  added  in  his  de- 
nunciation, that  the  impostor  should  not  seethe  sun  for  a  sea^ 
son.  But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous 
restoration  to  sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in 
John  ix.,  was  total,  and  being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was 
incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill.  See  an  examination 
of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  104, 105. 

11.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated 
instances  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
reality  of  such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some 
authors,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  account 
for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  (more  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  dis- 
ease ;  for  they  are  evidently  here  as  in  oAer  places— par- 
ticularly in  Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.— distinguished  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions 
to  these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed 
by  them, — his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions, 
and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffermg  them 
to  speak, — and  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible preternatural  effects  which  they  had  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  themy— 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt  viii.  31,  32.)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be 
accounted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any 
reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence  that  they  should  have  been  permittea  to 
have  then  been  more  common;  in  order  that  He, who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  tlie  Devil,  might  tihe  more  remarka- 
bly and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated, 
at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  miffht 
be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  de- 
nied the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8. J,  and 
prevailed  among  theprincipal  men  both  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  demoniacs  expelled  by 
the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients, 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean 


nil.  6A  • 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt.  ix.  20.  Mark  v.  25.  and 
liuke  viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  op  Blooo,  is  too  well 

>  See  Aetius,  Lit).  Medicin.  lib.  vi.  and  Paul.  iBgineta,  lib.  iti.  c.  16. 
•  Eclog.  vi.  4a  s  Metamorph.  zv.  32S.  ' 

«  Observationes  Medicas  Rar.  de  Lycantbrop.  Obs.  1. 
»  Me^ca  Sacra,  pp.  58—61. 
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So  Strong  was  the  love  of  life  among  the  Hebrews,  that 
instances  of  suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the 

•  Jahn's  Archrooloffia  Bibllca,  *  199. 

1  For  a  summary  of  (he  evideace  that-  liie  demoniacs,  mentioned  fai  tha 
New  Testament,  were  persons  retMv  posaewed  by  evil  spirits,  see  Bp. 
Newton's  Works,  vol  hr.  pp.  62^—304.,  and  Mr.  Townsend's  Bumonj  of 
the  New  Tost  vol.  I.  pp.  157—100. 
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history  of  that  people.  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Judas 
are  the  only  persons  recorded  to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  m  a  fit  of  desperation.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  5. 
3  Sam.  xvii.  23.  Matt,  xxvii.  3—5.)  In  the  last  period  of 
the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among 
the  Jews  ;i  but  that  most  teijible  of  adl  diseases,  the  leprosy, 
seems  to  have  rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  of  life. 
( Job  vii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present death  by  various  terms  which  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired  by  that  last  enemy  of 
mankind.  Hence  they  oflen  called  death  a  journey  or  depar- 
ture. (Josh,  xxiii.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  2.  Eccles.  v.  15.  vi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlvii.  30. 
Job  iii.  13.  17 — 19.  Isa.  xiv.  8.  Ivii.  2.  Matt.  ix.  29.  xxvii. 
62.  Johnxi.  11.  Acts  vii.  60.  lCor.xi.30.  1  These,  iv.  13. 
2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Rev.  xiv.  13.) ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was 
fathered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his  people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.  xxv. 
.  17.  XXXV.  29.  xlix.  29.  33.  Num.  xx.  24.  xxvii.  13.  xxxi. 
2.  Deut  xxxii.  50.  Judg.  ii.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  20.)^ 
n.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal 

EoUution  to  every  thing  that  toucljed  it, — even  to  the  very 
ouse  and  furniture, — ^which  continued  seven  days.  (Num. 
xix.  14, 15,  16. J  And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests, 
on  account  of  tneir  daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were 
forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of  their  nearest 
relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1 — i.  10 — 12.);  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  dig- 
ged up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  one  who  touched  them. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Josiah's  causing  the  bones 
of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
(2Chron.  xxxiv.  5.),  in  order  that  these  altars,  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation.^ 

III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  fol- 
iowinff  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Jews : — 

1.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of 
kin,  who  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse  :  thus, 
it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  (Gen. 
xlvi.  40  9  and  accordingly  we  read  that,  when  Jacob  ex- 

fired,  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face  and  kiss^  Mm,  (Gen.  1.  1.) 
'rom  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  gave  the  dying  farewell  kiss,  and  received 
their  last  sigh,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which 
(except  when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laid  out  in  an 
upper  room  or  chamber,  llius,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is 
said,  that  they  washed  her  bodvy  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber. (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  nte  was  common  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,"*  in  whose  writings  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead 
body  several  times.  , 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed  : 
this  process  the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  various  methods  of  embalming  their  dead  with  spices 
and  nitre  are  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus.^  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  embalmed  according 
to  the  Egyptian  process:  his  remains  lav  in  nitre  thirty 
days,  for  uie  purpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture ;  and  during  the  remaining  forty  days,  they  were 
-anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which 
unction,  it  appears  from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  em- 
balming. The  former  circumstance  explains  the  reason  why 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  ten  days;  the 
latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty  days,  which  were 
fulfilled  tor  Israel.^ 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of 
rank  or  fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  Jews  *'  em- 
oalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly 
spices  and  aromatic  drugs,^  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb 

1  JosephasL  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  $f  4—7. 

•  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebr.  pp.  468,  469. 

•  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Micbaelis  has  examined  at 
length  the  Yeason  and  policy  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this  subject.  Com- 
mentaries, ▼ol.  iii.  pp.  322—330. 

•  SophocUs  Electra,  verse  1143.    Virgil,  JEneUl  lib.  vi.  218, 219. 

•  Herodotus,  Ub.  iL  cc  86—88.  torn.  U.  pp.  131, 132.  Ozon.  I809.  Diodo- 
rus  Sictilus,  lib.  i.  ce.  91—98.  edit  Bipont. 

•  Paxton's  niustrationa,  vol.  iii.  p.  m  2d  edit 

«  Bfatt  xzvi.  12l  ror  in  thai  the  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body, 
$he  did  it  for  my  funeral,  wpof  to  irrM^mo'iii  /«•,  to  embalm  me.  ThJe  word 


the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues  to  preserve  it  as 
long  as  possible  £rom  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus  we 
reaa  that  rl^icodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  customary 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually 
repeated  for  several  days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices 
thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation 
of  the  moisture  and  the^  future  conservation  of  the  body.s 
They  then  swathed  the  corpse  in  linen  rollers  or  bandages, 
closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  aromatic 
drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  Thus  we  find 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  /ooA;  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  man' 
nerofthe  Jews  is  to  bury,  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we 
behold  also  in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  which,  Theve- 
not  informs  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes  used  above  a 
thousand  ells  of  filletmg,  besides  what  was  wrapped  about 
the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
^  Lazarus,  come  forth  .f  it  is  said,  Me  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes,  (John  xi.  44. )9  We  learn 
from  Scripture,  also,  that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the 
corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  thing,  and 
did  not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the 
body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.) ;  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded 
round  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed 
together  in  a  place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
rollers  in  which  his  "body  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  up, 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  when  first  wrapped  round  his  head.*' 
(John  XX.  7.)»o 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction, 
the  Jews  commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  com- 
posed of  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which 
they  made  a  fire,  as  a  triumphant  farewell  to  the  deceased. 
In  these  they  were  wont  to  burn  their  bowels,  their  clothes, 
armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  deceased.  Thus, 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  thev  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.J,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
in  the  fire,  for  in  tne  same  verse  it  is  said,  thev  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  /uneral  of  Zede- 
kiah.  (J  er.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason 
why,  at  the  death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning 
for  him  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.), 
because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell 
out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  immediately  interred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  burnt 
in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  though  as  he  was  a 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omit- 
ted on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankincense,  m3mrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire :  and  this  in 
such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
faneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon  a  oead 
body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom 
of  burning  the  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  very 
rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  bodies 
themselves.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  took  t/ie  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 

does  not  properly  signify  to  bury.  The  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad 
funerandum  me.  wpor  to  tvT»^mT»t  ftt.  Vulg.  et  Erasurus,  ad  me 
sepeiiendum,  vdak.  Nam  aliud  est  ^airntv  quam  ivrM^m^ttv :  ut  Latinis 
sepelire  est  sepulchro  condere :  funerare  vero  poUincire,  cadaver  sepul- 
chre mandandum  prius  curare.  Beza  ad  Matt  xxvi.  12.  £vr«^«o«rcti  est 
corpus  ad  funus  componere,  et  ornamentis  sepulchralibus  ornare.  Wet- 
stein,  in  loc. 

*  Habebat  consuetude,  ut  carissima  capita,  et  que  plurimi  fierent  cada- 
vera,  non  semel  tantum  migerentur,  sea  saepius,  pluribusque  continuis 
diebus,  donee  exsiccate,  et  absorpto  v{  aromatum  omni  reliquo  humore, 
immo  tabefacta  carne  arida,  et  quasi  teneh  reddit£^  diu  servari  possint 
integra  et  immunia  a  putrefacttone.    Lucas  Brugensis,  in  Marc.  xvi. 

»  ^tStfttvoi — xitftati.  Phavorinus  explains  Xi»p4»  by  calling  them 
iviTM^iei  Sta-ftot,  sepulchral  bandages.  JUip<»  Tnt**t9n  r-A  o-xo<i»iM  t» 
ivrct^ix.    Etymol. 

>•  He  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  »w  the  linen  clothes, 
MO v«*,  alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  ititfttv»  lying,  Ujat  is,  iftidisturbed, 
and  at  Aill  length,  as  when  the  body  was  in  them.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  also, 
which  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  he  found  separate,  or  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  open  coflin ;  but  t¥Ttrv\iyf*tvovj  folded  up  in  wreaths,  in 
the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  heao.  Dr.  Benson's 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  GQi.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself;  as  if  the 
body  had  miraculously  slipt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  real  fact  Dr. 
Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  149.      Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135 
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where  the  Philistines  had  hung  tnem  \ip\  and  came  toJabesh, 
and  burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  18.) ;  but  by  this  time  their 
bodies  must  hare  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  be  embalmed ;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that 
if  they  should  embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people 
of  Bethshan  might  at  some  future  time  dig  &em  up,  and  fix 
them  a  second  time  aranst  their  walls ;  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more  advisable  to  recede 
from  their  common  j>ractice,  and  for  greater  security  to  imi- 
tate the  heathen  in  this  particular.  A^os  also  speaxs  of  the 
burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time 
of  ajgreat  pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury 
the  (]£ad,  but  when  it  vtras  unsafe  to  ao  abroad  and  perform 
the  funeral  rites  by  interment,  in  which  case  the  bunung  was 
certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and 
to  this  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job 
xxvii.  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person,  a  bird,  by  them  called  Manah,  issued 
from  the  brain,  which  haunted  the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased, 
uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  This  notion,  also,  the  late 
professor  Qarlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi. 
32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  veicked,  says : — 

He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave, 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  up  heap.t 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead  ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est dishonours  that  could  be  done  to  any  man  :  and,  there- 
fore, in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  calamities  that 
should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.)  In  all  nations 
there  was  generally  «o  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Gaza  al- 
lowed Samson's  relations  to  come  and*  take  away  his  body 
(Judg.  xvi.  3\.);  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
last  slaughter  which  he  made  among  them  might  have  pro- 
voked them  to  some  acts  of  outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body. 
fiut  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did,  none  of  the  Israelites 
joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  possibly  be 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  denied  him  bunal,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
lifetime,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that 
case^  and,  therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get 
rid  of  his  body  (as  afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and 
glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one  would  remove  such  a  formidable 
object  out  of  their  sight.  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  Jehoiakim, 
that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  ( Jer.  xxii. 
19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all,  but  be  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more 
plainly  expressed  alterwarids,  by  telling  us,  that  his  body 
should  be  cast  out  in  the  dayto  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost,  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.)  The  author  of  that  afiecting  elegy, 
the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when  enumerating  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  countrymen,  particularly 
specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  enhancing 
their  aJBlictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
S^iven  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Rites  of  Sepulture  were  various  at  different 
times,  and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few 
days  after  death.  (Sen.  xxiii.  19.  xxv.  9.  xxxv.  29.)  In  Egypt, 
a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed 
for  Jacob  and  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  time  which  was 
requisite  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming,  in  order 
that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  (Gen. 
xlix.  29. 1.  3. 24 — ^26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the  un- 
cleanness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  would  compel 
them  to  a  more  speedy  interment.  At  length,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  became  customary 
for  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  viras  extinguished.  Jahn 
affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his  asser- 
tion), that  the  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Persians ;  but 
it  is  more  likely,  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superstitious 
interpretation  of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined,  that 

t  Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14. 2(1  edit 


the  body  of  one  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be 
taken  down  before  night.  The  burial  of  Tabitha  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  the  disciples  sending  for  the  apostle 
Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying 
on  an  open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practice  in  the 
East  to  this  day,  not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the 
city :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  bearers  at  that  time  moyed 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  among 
the  modem  Jews.'  The  rich,  and  persons  of  rank,  were  car- 
ried forth  on  more  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that  the 
body  of  Herod  was  earned  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroi- 
dered ;'  and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner 
was  carried  was  more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  per- 
sons.  (2Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superin- 
tendence and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham interred  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.); 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9.) ;  Esau 
and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.);  Moses  buried 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  29.)  ;  the  old  prophet  laid 
the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  ([1  Kings  xiii.  30.) ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  59, 60.) ;  and  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  performed  the  last  office  for  their  master.  The  sons 
ana  numerous  relations  of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  pro- 
cession.' Sometimes,  however,  servants  took  the  charge  of 
interring  their  masters,  j(s  in  the  case  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obseouies  were  also  at- 
tended by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women^ 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
whom  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  body 
of  the  Israelites  mourned  before  Abner.  (2  Sam  iii.  31,  32.) 
Solomon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  mourners  going  about 
the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.) ;  who,  most  probably,  were  per- 
sons hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies,  to  wail  and  lament 
for  the  departed.''  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it  appears,  that  women 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  that  passage,  says,  that  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  Judaea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.*  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments by  these  hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised ;  and 
Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to  such  mourning  as  a  well-known 
custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  funeral 
dirges  sung  by  these  hired  mourners  were  acconipanied  by 
musical  instruments.  *'  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the 
flute  was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations 
and  dirges.  Thus  we  read,  that  on  the  death  of  the  dau^* 
ter  of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners,  with  players  on  the 
flute,  according' to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sor- 
rowftil  occasion.  "When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  greatly.  (Matt, 
ix.  23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public 
and  private  grief  was  not  m  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
We  nnd  the  flute  also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  lamentations  for  the  de- 
ceased, as  appears  from  numerous  testimonies  of  classic 
authors."*  The  same  custom  still  obtains  amongthe  Moors  in 
Africa,  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  the  modem  Greeks.  "At 
all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "and  to 
show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  women 
welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  seve- 

»  Not  to  detail  the  observations  of  the  earlier  traTcllers,  it  may  suffice  to 
adduce  three  instances  from  recent  and  inteUigeot  Enslish  trayellers.— 
At  Cairo,  says  Mr.  Came,  •*  we  met  an  Arab  fmieral :  about  twenty  men, 
friends  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of  palm  trees,  singmg  in  a 
mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  woman 
neatly  dressed  in  white,  and  borne  on  an  open  bier^  with  a  small  awning  of 
red  sills  over  it."  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  109.)  At  Baghtchisarai  in  the 
Crimea,  Dr.  Henderson  saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  cemetery  of 
the  Christians :  It  "  waa  simply  vnrapped  round  with  a  white  cloth,  laid  apoa 
a  bier  or  board,  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  grave.  Thisjnodeof  ^r- 
formingi       '  ...»-»-  ~. 

and  Mot 

families,  who  naturally ^      .. 

Researches,  p.  304.)  Mr.  Hartley  observed  a  similar  mode  of  interment 
in  Greece.  ^'The  corpse  is  always  exhibited  to  fuU  view :  it  is  placed  upon 
a  bier  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  m  the  best 
and  irayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."  (Researches  m  Greece, 

»  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  a  «a   BeD.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  f  9. 

*  Holden's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  171. 

*  •  Dr.  Blayney's  translation  of  JeremlalL  p.  270.  8vo.  edJt 

•  Harwood's  Introductioo,  inoL  tt.  pp.  132. 134.,  where  various  pMH««» 
classic  authors  are  cited. 
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ral  times  together,  Loo!  Loo!  Loo!^  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the 
same  noise,  only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  nollow,  and 
end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  etxuxA' 
^evTAc  iTBAAae,  or  walllng  ffreatly  (as  our  version  expresses  it, 
Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus^s  daughter,  was,  pro- 
bably, performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prseficx,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in 
lamentation  (Amosv.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  me- 
lancholy expressions :  and,  indeed,  they  perform  their  parts 
with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commotions,  that  they 
rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary 
pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British  factory  has 
often  been  -very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses."^ 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palatine, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Shechem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
governor.  "  On  coming  within  sight  of  the  gate,"  he  relates, 
**  we  perceived  a  numerous  company  of  females,  who  were 
singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beat- 
ingr  time  with  their  hands.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  it  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and  shrieks ; 
which,  with-  the  feelinff  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  nospitality,  struck  a  very  dismal  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces, 
out  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gate  was  tneir  station ;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  ^at  these  were  only  a  small  de- 
tachment of  a  very  numerous  body  of  cunning  womeiiy  who 
were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their  cries,^aA:tng'  up  a 
wailing  wiu  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the  eyes  of  all 
the  inhabitants  run  down  with  tears,  and  their  eyelids  gush  out 
with  waters,  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18.)  For  this  good  service  they 
would,  the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and 

Srincipal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling  fee."^    The  Rev. 
ohn  Hartley,  durinj^  his  travels  in  Greece,  relates,  that,  one 
morning,  while  takmg  a  solitary  walk  in  iEgina,  the  most 

flaintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
le  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of 
a  young  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  over  which  a 
woman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  ww,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings, 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  other  than  sincere.-* 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  tne  deceased,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  assisted  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  (or  superintendents 
of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  Egyptians,  who  attended 

»  Dr.  Shaw  conceives  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hallelujah.  He 
remarks,  Aa.»xii,  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  be* 
fore  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Turks  to  tills  day  call  ou^  Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  upon  the  like  occasion. 
Travels,  vol  i.  p.  435.  note*.  (8vo.  edit.) 

•  Ibid.  pp.  4S>,  436. 

"  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  raouming  of  the 
Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations. 
On  the  death  of  any  one,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from 
the  whule  family  :  the  women,  in  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful 
manner,  pluck  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and  bosoms.  The  de- 
ceased person  is  laid  out  for  twenty -four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he  ex- 
pires, with  the  face  uncovered;  and  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the'custom  of  the  ancients. 
The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival 
of  a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  him  com- 
missions for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winaing- sheet  is  thrown  over  ihe  dead 
person,  whose  face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while 
on  the  road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid 
their  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  tie 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  s^strophes  is 
addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs, 
asking  him  whv  he  quitted  them?  Why  he  abandoned  his  family)  He, 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  every  thing  for  him 
to  eat !  Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends 
succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed  such  beau- 
tiful flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  1  When 
the  funeral  rites  are  performed,  the  curate  and  mourners  return  home, 
and  partake  of  a  grand  entertainment,  which  is  frequently  interrapted  by 
iovial  songs,  intermixed  with  prayers  in  honour  of  the  deceased  One  of 
the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chant  a  **  lament"  impromptu,  which  usually 
draws  tears  from  the  whole  company ;  ttie  performer  is  accompanied  bv 
three  or  four  monochords,  whose  harsh  discord  excites  boUi  laugl^or  an'd 
tears  at  the  same  time.  Voyace  Hiatoriqae  et  PoUtiqae  4  Mbotenecro,  par 
K.  le  Colonel  VUUa  de  Soaunileres,  torn.  t.  pp.  275—229.    Puis,  1890. 8vo. 

«  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  U^  120 


to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 10.^  At  the 
hurial  of  Ahner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  tne  people 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  them- 
selves  with  sackcloth,  and  to  mourn  before  Abner,  or  make 
lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general ;  and  the  kingr  himself 
followed  the  bier.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.)  MJudah  and  the  irUui- 
bitants  of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  at  his  death, 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.)  Much  people  of  the  eiiy  were  with  the 
widow  of  Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the 
grave.  ^Luke  vii.  12.)  Josephus  informs  us  tibat  Herod  was 
attendea  to  Herodium  (a  journey  of  twenty-five  days),  where 
he  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  interred,  first,  by  his 
sons  and  his  numerous  relations ;  next,  by  his  guards,  and 
after  them  bv  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  marchea  out  to  war ;  and  that  these  were  followed  by 
five  hundred  of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.^ 
Further,  it  was  usual  to  honour  the  memory  of  distin- 

Siished  individuals  by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem:  thus 
avid  pronounced  a  euloffy  over  the  grave  of  Abner.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  33,  34.)  Upon  Uie  death  of  any  of  Aeir  princes, 
who  had  distingiiishe»d  themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any 
religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations 
or  mournful  songs  for  them :  from  an  expression  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  25.  Behout  they  are  vjritten  in  the  Lamentations,  we 
may  infer  that  they  had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  pre- 
served the  exquisitively  beautiful  and  afiecting  elegy  which 
David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  poem  which 
Jeremiah  made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the  pious  king 
Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  lastrcited  chapter:  which  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  ail  probability  it  was  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  author 
more  deeply  affected  With  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of 
carrying  it  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
compassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  were 
conferred  on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves : 
hence  we  do  not  read  that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  la- 
mented by  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  4.),  or  by  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples. (Acts  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  throw- 
ing pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precious 
articles,  into  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried :  this 
custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii. 
27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  me  custom  which  obtained  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning  the  sepulchres  of 
heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies.  The 
prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Meshech  ana  Tubal,  and  dl 
ner  multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  down  to  hell  (or  the 
invisible  state)  with  their  weapons  of  war;  and  theif  home 
"laid  their  siwords  under  their  heads.  In  Mingrelia,  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  they  all'  sleep  with  their  'swords  under 
their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  dj  their  sides ;  and  they 
bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in 
the  same  position.  This  fact  greatly  illustrates  Uie  passage 
above  cited,  since,  according  to  Bochart  and  other  learned 
geographers,  Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the 
circumiacent  country.* 

V.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted 
of  hillocks  of  eaurUi,  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  East, 
where  persons  have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are 
raised  over  them  as  signs ;  and  to  this  custom  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix.  15.)^ 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  m  all  probability,  were  caverns.- 
Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelan  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  for  a  family  burial-place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  8 — 18.)  Here 
were  interred  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah ;  here 
also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  charged  his  sons  to  deposit  hi» 
remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  29 — 32.  1.  13.)  The  ancient  Jews- 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  interment  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  being  buried 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  (G^n.  xlvii.  30.  xux.  29.  1.  25.),  in 
which  affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors  they  are 
not  snrpas^s^    by  their  descendants,  the    modem  Jews* 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8.  §  3. 

•  Harmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vd.  iii.  pp.  fiS,  56. 
"*  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  zviii. 

•  The  modem  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  buried  their 
dead  immediately,  and  put  wooden  props  in  the  tomb*  bv  their  side,  by 
leaning  on  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  arise  mor*  easily  at  the  renir. 
rection  of  mankind  from  death.  They  farther  persuade  themselves  that 
all  the  bo(fi«s  of  Jewi  dying  out  oi^Paltftinf,  whitreTer  they  may  be 
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In  Psal.  xxviii.  1.  cxliii.  7.  and  Prov.  i.  13.  the  grave  is 
represented  as  a  pit  or  cavern,  into  which  a  descent  is  neces- 
sary ;  containing  donnitories  or  separate  cells  for  receiving 
the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15.  Ezek.  xxxii.  23.),  so  that  jeach  person 
may  be  said  to  He  in  his  own  house(lsa.  xiv.  18.),  and  to 
rest  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  2.)  These  sepulchral  vaults 
seem  to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of 
hig^  rank  and  their  fhmilies.  The  vanitv  of  Shebna,  who 
was  reproved  for  it  by  Isaiah^  is  set  fortn  by  his  bein?  so 
studious  and  careful  to  have  his  sepulchre  on  nigh,  in  a  lofty 
vai^t,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situation,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxii.  16.)i  Of  this  kind  of 
sqmlchies  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem,  some 
oTwhich  are  reported  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Juds^,'  and  others,  those  of  the  Juoges.' 

TTie  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as 
they  are  termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of 
Goumou,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated 
out  of  the  mountains.  '^Further  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the  Kings ; 
each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hiero^y- 
phics.  The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the 
mind ;  such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii. 
16*  Thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  heW' 
eth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high^  cmd  that  graveth  a  habitation 
for  himself  in  a  rock;  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
are  excavated  nearly  halfway  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
very  high.  The  kings  have  tneir  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv. 
18.,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death 
as  they  had  done  in  life— *5//  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all 
of  them,  lie  in  glory/  every  one  in  his  own  house.  The  stuc- 
coed walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  wojds  of  Ezekiel,  viii. 
8 — ^10.  TVien  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the 
wall;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  go  in;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations 
thai  thev  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw  .*  and  behold  every 
form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. 
The  Israelites  were  but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt.''^ 

Farther,  "  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews 
had  family  sepulchres  in  jplaces  contiguous  to  their  own 
houses,  and  generally  in  their  gardens :"  and  the  same  usage 
obtained  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations.^  *^  Such 
was  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such, 

interred,  will  perform  a  subterraneous  journey  into  Palestine,  in  order  ttiat 
they  may  partltipate  in  the  resurrection.  S.  Jarctii  on  Gen.  Jdvii. — Alber, 
Inst  Herm.  Test  torn.  i.  p.  319. 

i  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12D.  170.  328,  329. 

s  "Above  half  a  mile  from  the  wall"  of  Jerusalem,  "are  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  In  midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  trees,  is  the 
entrance.  You  then  find  a  large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the 
side  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series  of  small  chambers,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body.  There  are  sLx  or  seven  of 
these  low  and  dark  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  different 
shapes  for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p. 
29i.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  75.) 

>  The  "Sepulchres  of  the  JudgesL  so  called,  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Kings,  but  are  not  so  handsome  or  spacious."  (Game's  Letters  from  the 
East,  p.  291.)  "  No  shadow,  not  even  of  a  rock,  is  spread  over  these  long 
enduring  relics,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of  the  rulers  of 
Israel  They  consist  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  are  catved  with 
some  skill  over  the  entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of 
sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings;  and  their  only  use 
is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passenger  or  the  benighted  traveller,  who  finds 
no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Game's  Recollections  of  the 
East  pp.  135,  136.) 

«  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  133. 

•  Tlius,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augu.stus  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Mtin- 
ter  has  collected  numerous  classical  inscriptions,  which  attest  the  applica- 
tion of  ijiardens  to  sepulchral  purposes.  (Symbols  ad  Interpretationem 
Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Marmonbus,  pp.  29, 30.)  The  modern  inhabitants 
of  Motuit  Lebanon  have  their  sepulchres  in  gardens.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
during  his  visit  to  Deir-el-Kamar,  the  capital  of  the  Dmses  on  that  moun- 
tain, says,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields'  distance  vnih 
the  son  of  his  host  to  see  a  detached  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  the 
young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a  small  solid  stone  building,  very 
solemnly  adaiog,  "Kabbar  Betty — the  sepulchre  of  our  family."  It  had 
neither  door  nor  window.  "He  then"  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildiiigs  at  a  distance ;  which  to 
the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  family  mansions  for 
the  deadL  Thev  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him 
shudder  while  he  explained  their  use."..  .."Perhaps  this  cu^om,  which 
prevails  particularly  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  and  in  the  lonely  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  motmtain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  Scripture  phrases.  The  'prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
koiue  at  Xamah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1.);  it  could  nardly  be  in  bis  dwelUng-house. 
JoeUf  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  wilderness.  (1  Kings  u.  34.)" 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Palestine,  p.  280. 
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also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  hody  of  our  Lord  was  de- 
posited. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distinction,  hy 
St  Mark  called  an  honourable  counsellor"  (Mark  xv.  43.), 
or  member  of  the  sanhedrin,  *'  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he 
intended  his  own  remains  should  be  reposited.  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  urns  crudfied  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 

farden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  hid.  When 
oseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  whi^  he 
had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  rock;  and  rolled  a  great  stone 
to  the  low  door  of  the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  the 
entrance,  and  secure  the  sacred  corpse  of  tne  deceased,  both 
from  the  indignities  of  his  foes,  and  the  officiousness  of  his 
friends.  Sometimes,  also,  tiiey  buried  their  dead  in  fields, 
over  whom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction  raised 
superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  reli- 
giously maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their  pristine  beau^r 
and  gfory."«  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing apt  comparison :  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
hMpoc^es  /  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  in- 
deed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  unthin  full  of  dead 
menu's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outumrdly 
appear  righteous  to  men,  but  within  ye  are  fuU  of  hypocrisy 
and  iniquity,  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.y  But  though  the  sepulchres 
of  the  rich  were  thus  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were 
oftentimes  so  neglected,  that  if  the  stones  by  wnich  they 
were  marked  happened  to  fall,  they  were  not  set  up  again, 
by  which  means  the  graves  themselves  did  not  appear ;  they 
were  uhxA,  that  is,  not  obvious  to  ihe  sight,  so  that  men 
might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  xi.  44.)8  From 
Jer.  xxvi.  23.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest 
order  (Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a 
public  cemetery,  having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves, 
as  all  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  especially  of  so 
honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the  prophets,  used  to-have.^ 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears 
shed  by  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  into  lachrymatory 
urns,  and  place  these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  distress  and  affection.  From  Psal.  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem 
that  this  custom  was  still  more  anciently  in  use  among  the 
eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews.  These  vessels  were 
of  different  materials,  ana  were  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware,^^  being 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  their 
sepulchres  were  sometimes  distinguished   by  monuments* 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139.  141,  142.  Tlie  sepulchres^ 
described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Eo&erson,  completely  elucidate  the  form 
of  the  Jewish  tombs.    Letters  from  the  JSSjgeaxi,  vol.  it.  pp.  65-^69. 

1  Tbe  following  passage  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  aflfords  a  striking  illustra* 
tion  of  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  °*  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Marabutts,  the  rest  are  carried 
out  at  a  smaller  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent 
of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  has  a  particular  part 
of  It  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  hava 
remained  for  many  generattons.  For  in  these  enclosures  the  graves  are 
all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both 
at  the  head  and  leet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased], 
while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  oordered  round 
with  stones,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
further  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  four 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  them ;  and  as  these  verv  frequently  lie 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  5.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs :  and  others  are  said  (Isa.  Ixv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the 
graves  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments  (mountains).  And  as  all  these  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their 
respective  cupolas  and  enclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean,  whitewashed, 
and  beautified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour 
where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau> 
tiful  outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  lx)nes  and  all  tmclean* 
ness."    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  1.  pp.  395,  396. 

•  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol  ii.  p.  473. 

•  Dr.  Blaney's  Jeremian,  p.  349. 

«o  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  collected  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of 
Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form 
and  materials  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  before  observed  of  the  same 
kind;  "the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottles ;  they  are  nine  inches  long, 
two  inches  ui  diameter,  and  contains  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  ot 
three  oimces ;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or 
marie. . ..  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  ancient  sepulchres  are  of  sue 
diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Romans  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures— Pw/  those  mv  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Psal.  Ivi.  8.>— seems 
decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  vessels  were  designed."  Tra- 
vels in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  &c.  vol-  vi.  pp.  541, 542. 
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The  custom  of  erecting  these  seems  to  have  obtained  even 
from  the  patriarchal  a^.  Thus,  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon 
the  grave  of  his  beloveS  wife  Rachel.  (Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  This 
is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is 
evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  when  Moses 
wrote ;  and  its  site  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (1  Sam.x.2.)  The  monument  now  shown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modern 
and  Turkish  structure,  which  may^  perhaps,  be  the  true  place 
of  her  interment.1  In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  placed  on  tombstones,  denoting  the  pnersons  w)io  were 
there  mterred.  Such  was  the  title  or  inscription  discovered 
by  Josisdi,  which  proved  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet 
who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected  more  than  three 
centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabaeus  built  a  splendid  monu- 
ment at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
(i  Mace.  xiii.  25—30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  Uie  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and 
adorned  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had 
murdered  for  their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs 
raised  a  heap  oi  stones  over  the  body  of  the  dead  (Job  xxi. 
32.  marginal  rendering),  which  was  guarded.  In  the  year 
1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  observed  on  the  plain  of  Zebulun,  not 
far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.*  Among 
the  Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those 
whose  deaUi  was  either  mfamous,  or  attended  with  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances.  Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  26.),  over  that  of  the  king  of 
Ai  (viii.  29.),  and  over  that  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.) ; 
all  which  were  sepulchral  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  place 
of  their  interment. 

VI.  A  Funeral  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnized,  the 
people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they 
could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.)  He  was 
the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited  them  to  this 
banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.),  where  he  calls 
it  the  cup  of  consolation,  which  they  drank  for  their  fatJier  or 
their  mother ;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral 
entertainment  was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the 
house  of  feastinff.  Hosea  calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners, 
(Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are  still  in  use  among  the 
oriental  Christians.^  v 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  were  by  rending  their  garments,  and  putting 
on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  sorinkling  dust  on  their 
heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  ^2  Sam.  xiv.  2.),  and 
covering  the  race  and  the  head.  (2  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up 
to  the  roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail 
their  misfortunes,  which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv. 
3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of 
time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called 

*  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  117.  "It  has  all  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  tombs  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Turkish  Santon." 
Came's  LeUers,  p.  277. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  ii.  p.  5.  third  edition. 
■  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 


the  days  of  mourning.  (Gren.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.)  Thus 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  laimented  his  death  t&eeseore  and  ten  days.  ^Gren. 
1.  3.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  Afterwards,  among  the  Jews, 
the  tuneral  mourning  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days. 
Hence,  besides  .the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph 
and  his  company  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  tor  his  father, 
when^  they  approached  the  Jordan  widi  his  corpse.  (Gen. 
1.  10.)  In  tne  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  the 
nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased  and  to 
weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condole  wiUi 
Mary  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go 
out  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there.  (John  xi.  31.)  The  Syrian  women  are  stiU 
accustomed,  either  alone^  or  accomjpanied  by  some  attendants, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss : 
and  the  same  usage  obtains  almost  throughout  the  East, 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  and  Mohammedans ;  and 
in  Persia,  Egypt,*  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Servia,  Wallacjfiia,  and  Illyria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  mourning 
for  Saul  and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle:  but  the  national 
troubles,  which  followed  upon  his  deaUi,  might  have  pre- 
vented it.  David,  indeed,  and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  their  death,  mourned  and  wept  for  them  until  even. 
(2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for 
them  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  no  food  during  that 
time,  but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and 
that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water 
only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  nowhere 
told  us  in  Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  fiathsheba, 
that  when  she  heard  that  Uriah  her  htuhand  was  dead,  she. 
mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi.  26.) ;  but  this  could  neither  be 
long  nor  very  sincere. 

<  "  A  female,  wUh  part  of  her  robe  drawn  over  her  head,  or  veiled,  ttss 
seen  seated  bv  the  tombs  of  her  relatives  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah, 
or  along  its  sides,  just  beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  Came's  Letters, 
p.  332. 

»  "  We  arrived"  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantina,  an  island  in  the 
Nile)  "just  in  time  to  witness  a  coronagh,  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  poor 
-woman  of  the  village  had  that  morning  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  her  husband  had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred 
without  her  knowledge,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found ;  and  she, 
along  with  several  of  her  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing  tribute 
of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade."  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
355.)  "  One  morning,"  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  when  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene,  on  the  rocky  promontory  above  the 
ferry,  I  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females  cross  the  Nile  to  perform  the  higi>> 
brious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 
entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in  their 
dirty  robes  of  beteen.  On  landing  they  wound  their  way  slowly  and 
silently  along  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  tiU  they  arrived 
at  (heir  place  of  destination,  when  some  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers 
on  the  grave,  and  sat  down  silenUv  beside  it ;  otherscast  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  their  heads,  uttering  mournful  lamenta- 
tions, which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervals,  during  the  short  time 
that  1  witnessed  their  procedure."  (Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  360.)  Mr.  Jowett  wit- 
nessed  a  similar  scene  at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  1G2.  Alber,  Inst  Herm. 
Vet  Test  tom.  i.  pp.  311—319.  CalmetDissertation  sur  les  FuneraiUes 
des  H^breox.  Dissert  tom.  i.  pp.  290—309.  Pareau,  Antkjuitas  Hebraica, 
pp.  472-477.  Jahn,  Archeol.  Bibl.  SS  204—211.  Stosch,  Compendium 
ArchsBologisB  OSconomicse  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  121—132.  Brtlnings,  Com- 
pendium Antiquitatmn  Grecarum,  pp.  38^—400. ;  and  his  Compendium 
Antiquitatum  Hebrsearum,  pp.  257—264.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  sepuU 
chres  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Nicolai,  in  his  treatise  De  SepulchrisHe- 
breeorum  (Lug.  Bat.  1706),  which  is  illustrated  vrith  several  curious  plates,, 
some  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  fancifoL 
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SECTION  L 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   PENTATEUCH. 

L  THtle, — ^n.  Jlrffument  of  th€  Pentateuch, — III.  JVotice  of  other  Writingt  ascribed  to  Mb»et» 


I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  ori^-> 
iial,^  which  literally  signifies  five  books,  or  volumes ;  by  the 
Jews  it  is  frequently  termed  mtn  (toroh)  the  Law,  or  the  Law 
OF  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewish 
manuscripts,  being  divided  only  into  paraschioth  and  siderim, 
or  larger  and  smaller  sections.*  This  collective  designation 
of  ^e  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable  antiouity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  iirst  introduced.^ 
As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,^  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  sifter 
our  Saviour^  ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  Sep- 
tuaffint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 

II.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
outlines  of  the  early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Isra- 
elites from  their  becoming  a  distinct  people  to  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  tne  confines  of  the  land 
of-  Canaan, — a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fiheen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixtv-five  years,  according  to 
the  computation  established  by  Dr.  Hales.  *^  It  is  a  wide 
description  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation, 
preceaed  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  state  of  mankind. 
The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable 
diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  Uie  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strength- 
en and  illustrate  each  other.  They  blend  revelation  and 
history  in  one  point  of  view ;  furnish  laws,  and  describe 
their  execution ;  exhibit  prophecies,  and  relate  their  accom- 
plishment. '*' 

in.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses 
ten  psalms,  from  psalm  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  no  Rolid  evidence  to  prove  that  these  psalms  were 
composed  by  him;  for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psalm 
{^^  a  prayer  of  MtM»  the  man  of  Gorf"),  which,  they  pretend, 

<  ll<vriirt«%o(,  from  s-ivri,  five,  and  rivxo<,  a  book  or  volame.  Bible  de 
Vence,  torn.  i.  p.  310. 

•  For  an  accoant  of  these  divisions,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  213. 

s  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Mundo,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Phllo  JudaBus,  was  of  opinion  that  Moses  himself  divided  his  work  into  five 
books ;  but  he  asrigned  no  authority  for  such  opinion.  Jesus  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  never  cite  the  five  books  of  Moses  under  any  other  name  than 
that  of  JIfoses,  or  the  Law  ^ Motes;  as  the  Jews  ordinarily  do  to  ttiis  day. 
Cahnet  conjectures  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  five  books.  Dis- 
■ertatlons,  iooL  11.  p.  23. 

« In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateuch  the  "  Holy 
Boo/cB  ^Mo»e*"  Oib.  x.  c.  iv.  $2.);  and  (h  bis  Treatise  against  Apion  (lib. 
1.  C.8.),  when  enumerating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  savs  that 
^'  pivs  of  them  belong  to  Moses." — Some  critics  have  imagined  that  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  Pentateuch  into  five  separate  books  was  known  to  and  recog- 
nised by  St  Paul  (I  Cor.  ziv.  19.  )i  by  the  term^ve  toords;  but  the  context 
/of  that  passage  does  not  authorize  such  a  conjecture. 

<  Bp.  Gray's  Key  to  Ibe  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  5th  edit 


must  be  applied  also  to  the  nine  following  psalms,  is  not 
sufficient.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  is 
not  original,  nor,  indeed,  very  ancient ;  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  misplaced  :  we  find  also  in  these  psalms  the 
names  of  persons,  and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means 
agree  with  Moses. 

Further,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job:  Origen,  in  his 
commentary  on  Job,  pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of 
Syriac  into  Hebrew;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  if  this  book  had  really  been 
composed  by  Moses,  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  Pentateuch  1^ 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal 
books ;  as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  tiie  Testament  of  Moses, 
and  Ae  Mysterious  Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the 
"  Little  Genesis"  was  transferred  by  Cedrenus  into  his  chro- 
nological history  'J  it  was  extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  oera,  for  we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From 
the  apocalypse  lust  noticed,  it  has  be^  pretended  that  Saint 
Paul  copiedTGal.  V.  6.  and  vi.  15. ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  Tverse  9.),  respecting 
the  archangel  Michael's  contention  witn  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses,  was  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Mo- 
ses. 3uch  was  the  opinion  of  Urigen,  who,  though  he  cites 
it  in  anoUier  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.s 
All  these  pretended  Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confess- 
edly spurious,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

*#*  On  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  or,  rather,  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Vo- 
lume I.  D.  204.;  for  a  view  of  the  Genuineness  and  Credi- 
bility of^  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  L  pp.  32- — 38. ;  and 
for  a  List  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  this  portion  ot 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  see  Volume  IL  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  HI.  §  4. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  GENK8IS. 

L  Title. — ^11.  .Author  and  date, — ^III.  General  argument, — 
IV.  Scope, — ^V.  Ttfpet  of  the  Mettiah, — VI.  Synopsis, — 
Vn.  JJteral  seme  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  vin- 
dicated, 

1.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Ge- 
nesis (rENEDi:^),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it 

•  The  book  of  Job  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Moses 
See  chap.  iil.  sect.  i.  infra^  of  this  volume. 

1  Cedrenus,  enumerating  the  authorities  consulted  by  him,  says,  that  he 
"collected  not  a  few  thinfs  from  the  Little  Genesis,  isro  -rm  Airr^s 
rivfo-f**;.  HIstoriaCompendiarIa,  torn.  i.p.  2.  edit.  Venet.  1729.  Cedrenus 
frequently  cites  this  apocryphal  book  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

•  See  the  passages  of  Origen  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.pp 
483—512.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  541--567.  llo. 
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bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  BiBAOl  FENESEni ; 
which  signifies  the  cook  of  the  Generation  or  Production, 
because  it  commences  with  the  history  of  the  generation  or 
production  of  all  things.  The  Jews  name  the  Dooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  either  from  their  au&ord,  or  the  principal 
subjects  treated  in  them,—- as  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,— or  from  the  first  Hebrew 
word  with  which  they  begin  :  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  Hebrew  called  n^s^M-o  BeRssHiTH,  that  is,  in  the  beginnings 
from  its  initial  word.' 

n.  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  book 
tvas  written  by  Moses,>  ^ret  it  is  by  no  means  a^eed  when  he 
composed  the  history  wmch  it  contains.  Eusebius  and  some 
eminent  critics  after  him  haye  conjectured,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten while  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  in 
the  wilderness  ot  Midian.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Molden- 
hawer  and  most  modem  critics,  viz.  that  Moses  wrote  this 
book  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,  previously 
to  his  receiving  the  divine,  call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  and  was  not  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  propnecy.  Without  that  spirit  he  could  not  haye  recorded, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the 
subseouent  transactions  to  his  own  time:  neither  could  he 
have  foretold  events  then  future,  as  in  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  and  those  respecting  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  the  verification  and  con- 
firmation of  which  depeijded  on  circumstances,  that  had  nei- 
ther taken  place  nor  could  have  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  history  was  written  in  which  they  are  recorded :  but 
which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exactly  as 
they  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  said,  even  now,  to 
have  an  actual  accomplishment  before  our  eyes.  A  third 
conjecture  has  been  offered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after 
rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who  suppose  that  God  dictated 
to  Moses  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  during  the  first  forty 
days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communication  with 
the  Almiffhty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  his  descent  he 
committeS  the  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
found  on  Exodus  xxiv.  12.  where  Jehovah  says  unto  Moses, 
—Come  up  to  me  in  the  mount,  and  be  thou  there,  and  I  unit 

f've  thee  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  law,  and  the  precepts,  which 
have  written  to  teach  them .- — understanding  by  the  tables, 
the  deeidogue  ;  by  the  precepts,  all  the  ceremonial  and  judicia. 
ordinances;  and  by  the  law,  all  the  other  writings  of  Moses, 
whether  historical  or  doctrinal.'  "  It  is,  however/'  as  a  pious 
writer  has  well  remarked,  "  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best 
founded  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  Moses  was 
assisted  by  the  spirit  of  infallible  truth  in  the  composition  of 
this  saciea  work,  wiiich  he  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books." 

III.  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  Hstory  of  about 
2369  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or 
of  3ol9  years  according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr. 
Hales.  Besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  man ;  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind ;  the  rise  of  religion ;  the  general  defection 
and  corruption  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration  of 
the  world ;  the  division  and  peopling  of  the  earth ;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him ;  together  with 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  This  book  also 
comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. See  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  IB.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii. 
14.  and  xlix.  10. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  considered 
as  twofold  : — 1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
commencement  of  time ;  and,  3.  To  relate  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  the  events  which  befell  it  during  many  ages. 
The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  understood, 

<  To  avoid  unnecessary  references  to  the  same  aothoriUes,  it  may  here 
be  stated,  that  be^des  the  treatises  referred  to  for  particular  &ct8  and  argu- 
ments, in  this  and  the  following  sections  of  the  present  volume,  the  author 
has  throughout  consulted  the  dissertations  of  Calmet,  Carpzov's  Introductio 
ad  Ubros  Bibttcos  Veteris  Testament!,  Jahn's  IntrOductio  in  Libros  Sacros 
Veteris  Foederis,  and  Aclcermann*s  expurgated  edition  of  it ;  the  prefaces  of 
Alber  in  his  Interpretatio  Sacr»  Scriptures,  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Bibli- 
cum,  on  which  treatise  Van  Til's  Opus  Analyticum  is  a  conunentary,  and 
Mddenhawer's  Inlroductio  in  omnes  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  et  Novl  Tes- 
tamenti.  Of  all  these  works  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  ii.  For  the  plan  of  the  pre  laces  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  Okl  and  New 
Testament,' the  author  is  Indebted  to  the  excellent  works  of  Moldenbawer 
and  Heide^er. 

•  Se^  this  tact  ftiUy  proved,  tuproy  vol  I.  pp.  32—38.     ,   ,^^^    ^  . 

*  Parens.  Proleg.  in  Genesin,  pp.  9,  la  Francoftirti,  1647.  Roberts's 
Clavifl  Bibliorum,  p.  5.  folio  edit. 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pentateuch 
was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idola- 
try, which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  truths,  that  hkd 
once  been  universally  known.  Moses,  therefore,  commences 
his  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  thus 
disgruised  or  perverted.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  relates, 
in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  the  true  origin  and  history  of  all 
created  things,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained by  ^e  heathen  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyptians : 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  phydical  evil ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God  among  mankind ;  their  declension  into  idolatry ;  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah ;  together  with  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  her  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages.  Fur- 
ther, it  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  providential  his- 
tory of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  to  them ; 
and  shows  them  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  chose  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  tb  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nations,  viz.  that  from  them  should  spring 
the  Messiah.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it  will  illustrate  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  circumstances  there  related .  It  was 
this  hope  that  led  E  ve  to  exclaim, — /  have  gotten  a  man,~-' 
the  Lord,  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.)  The  polvgamy  of  Laihech  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  woul^  be  born 
of  some  of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters (Gen.  xix.  31 — 38.),  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  barren- 
ness (Gen.  xvi.),  the  polyganiy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the 
consequent  jealousies  between  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.), 
the  jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  especially 
Rebekah's  preference  of  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  jea- 
lousies, and  these  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  not  the 
God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  been 
particularly  made  and  repeated  to  those  three  patriarchs.* 

V.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are  Adam,  as  being  a  public 
pereon  and  federal  head  (compare  Rom.  v.  14.  Gr.  and  1  Cor. 
XT.  45.) ;  Mtkhizedek  (Fsal.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  vii.) ; 
and  haac,   (Gen.  xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18,  19.) 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelve 
paraschioth  or  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  siderim  or 
smaller  sections ;  m  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  fifty  chapters, 
the  general  contents  and  leading  divisions  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  Synopsis  : — 

Part  L  The  Origin  of  the  World.  (Ch.  i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  Tlie  History  of  the  former  World,  (iii. — ^vii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
(iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  of  Adam  and  his  descendants  to  Noah* 
(iv.  V.) 

Sect.  3.  The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  its 
destruction  by  the  deluge,  (vi.  vii.) 
Part  ID.  The  General  History  of  Mankind  after  the  Deluge. 

(viii. — ^xi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  restoration  of  the  world,  (viii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  mtoxication  of  Noah,  (ix.) 

Sect.  3.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  his  descendants,  (x.) 

Sect.  4.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, (xi.) 
Part  IV.  The  Particular  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  (xii— 1. ) 

Sect.  1.  History  of  Abraham  and  his  family  (xi. — xx.),  the 
birth  of  Isaac  (xxi.),  trial  of  Abraham  (xxiL),  the  death  of 
Sarah  (xxiiL),  marriage  of  Isaac  ^xxiv.),  and  death  of 
Abraham,  (xxv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Isaac 
(xxv.  xxvi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  history  of  the  churdi  under  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
(xxviL:— xxxvi.) 

Sect.  4.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jo- 
seph. (xxxviL — 1.) 

f  i.  Tbe  afflictions  of  Jacob  and  Joseph :— Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  (xzxvii.), 
the  inc^  of  Judah  (xjuevUI.),  the  imprisonment  of  Joseph  by  Potiphar 
(zxzijc.  xi.) 

f  ii.  The  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  Joseph :— his  promotion  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  (xii.),  the  journeys  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt  to  pur- 
chase com  (xlii  — xlv.X  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  that  country,  and 
settlement  there  with  his  femily  (xlvl.— xlviii.),  his  propheUc  benedic- 
tions of  his  ehUdren  (zlix-X  the  burial  of  Jacob)  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joseph.  (1.) 

4  AUix's  Reflections  upon  Genesis.  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts 
vol  I.  pp.  247-260. 


Sect.  IL] 


ON  THE  BOOK  OP  GENESIS. 


For  a  summaiy  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  patriarchal  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  see  Volume  I.  pp.  142,  143. 

VII.  From  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explainincr  the  lite- 
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1.  Mlusiotu  to  the  creatio?i.^F8al  xxxiii  9.  Be  spakb 
and  it  roaa  done;  he  comxaitdsd,  and  it  ttood  fatt,  Thia  it 
manifertly  an  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  3.  et  seq.— Psal.  xxiv.  2.  Be 
(Jehoyidi)  hath  founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  »ea*,  ana 


www.v^  .w.u.u«^.,  ov«ut>  &c<uu(;u  uxTsuy  wuu  ttuuuL  uie  jTenia- 
teuch  to  hate  oeen  written  by  Moses,  have  contended  that 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
events,  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  mythoa^  or  fable,  in- 
vented by  Moses  after  the  example  of  ancient  Greek  writers, 
to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  legislative  enactments !  and 
designed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.     But  the  inventors  of 
this  fiction  (for  such  only  can  we  term  it)  have  assun^ed  that 
as  proved  which  never  had  any  existence;   for  the  earliest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not 
composed  until  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses !  Further,  the  style  of  these  chap- 
ters, as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  whatever  of  allegorical  or 
figurative  description;  this  is  so  evident  to  any  one  that 
reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.    And  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  commonest 
capacity,  Moses  sneaks  according  to  optical,  not  physical 
truth:  that  is,  he  describes  the  effects  of  creation  optically^ 
or  as  they  would  haVe  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any 
assignment  of  physical  causes.    In  doing  which  he  has  not 
merely  accommodated  his  narrative  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed  a 
method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity ;  but  he 
thereby  also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faith- 
fully, according  to  their  sensible  appearances :   by  which 
means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 
as  they  are  qualified  to  yield ;  for  the  determination  of  qauses 
must  follow  an  acouaintance  with  their  effects.*    *«  Besides, 
if  it  be  granted  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  fabulous 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  delivered  it 
as  a  divine   revelation,   because    that  would    have   been 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must,  therefore,  be- 
lieve this  account  to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and 
understood  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be 
allegorical.     No  such  declaration  was  ever  made;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  any  eariy  writing.     The  rabbis  in- 
«e^»  9^  later  times,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrines  upon 
this  history:  but  this  proves,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  ac- 
count;  and,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  Uie  book  of  Genesis  is  positively  confirmed  by 
the  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who  preserved  a  certain 
unmixed  genealogy  {torn  father  to  son,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession oiages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assured,  that 
Uieir  ancestors  ever  did  believe  that  this  account,  as  far  as  it 
fell  within  human  cognizaface,  had  tlie  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition  from  their  jfirst  parent  Adam,  till  it  was 
wntten  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."' 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  cbllateral  testimony  already 
adduced,*  to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are 
numerous  incidental  references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  creation,  temptation,  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  acknow- 
ledged Facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed  down  from 
primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  following  in- 
stances, out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited : 


» This  npUon  it  current  amoog  the  divines  of  Gennany,  and  the  modem 
Socinians  in  this  wrantry  :  it  ^  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer,  (Harm.  > 
S^fftP^jQ    }r^\2S?  by  Gramberg  (Libri  Geneseos  AdumbraUo  nova, 
pp.  16-18.  Llpsi®  1828. 8vo.) :  and  it  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Oeddes  in  bis  trans- 

laUon  of  tj^  Bible  (voL  \.\  and  also  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  of  which  the    *u "7  "i —....„. ^  w.^  tiuy^xsixi  ui  uie  earw 

reader  wai  find  a  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  eminenUy    ^®  scriptural  account  of  the  deluore  explains  this  fact 
learned  Kshop  Horsley,  in  the  British  CriUc (O.  k\  vol.  xU.  pp.  6-13.  ThJ    than  all  the  romantic  thporips  nf  n^ilncAnK J!«  r     T*  f-  • 

editoon  of  bis  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament;  but  maturer  consideration 
having  led  him  to  see  its  erroneonsness,  he,  greaUy  to  his  honour,  returned 
to  the  proper  and  literal  interpretation  to  the  new  edition  of  his^holla. 
lately  published.    (Dublin  ChrlsUan  Examiner,  May,  1827,  p.  338.)  "^ 

•  Penn's  Coronarative  EsUmale  of  the  Mineral  and  Moraical  G 


—    — «.^  ...^  passages,  m^v 

sacred  writers  allude  to  Gen.  L  6.  9.-2  Cor.  iv.  6.   God,  -who 
coMMAjrDED  LIGHT  to  thine  out  of  darknett,  hath  »hined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  Ught  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  tn  the  face  (ratiier  person)  of  Jesus  Chnst.    Here  St 
I'aul  aUudes  to  Gen.  L  8.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  the  designed  reference.    From  EccL  vii. 
29.  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  compared  with  Col.  iii.  10.  and  Jam.  Hi.  9. 
we  learn,  that  the  divme  fanage,  in  which  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of  God,  viz.  uprightness  or 
righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.    And  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  feet  m  Gen.  i.  27,  28.,  is  expli- 
ciUy  mentioned  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  m  Matt.  xix.  4.  fmd 
Mark  x.  6.,  as  also  by  the  aposUe  Paul.    Compare  I  Cor.  xi.  9. 
2.  Allusions  to  the  temptation  and  faU  of  our  first  parents, 
which  are  related  m  Gen.  iiL-J^ob  xxxi.  33.   If  I  covered  my 
transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom. 
—Matt.  XXV.  41.    Depart  firom  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels*— John  viii.  44.    Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  fether  ye 
wiU  [rather,  wish  to]  do.     He  was  a  murderer  from  the  U- 
ginnmg,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
hun.    When  he  speaketh  a  Ue,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he 
w  a  har,  and  the  father  of  it— 1  Tim.  ii.  13, 14.  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman 
h^ng  been  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression.— 2  Cor.  xi  8. 
^e  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty.— 1  John  iii  8. 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devU;  for  the  devU  nnneth 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  puipofe  was  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
rested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

.X.  u  L^°'^*t  ^^  ^®  ^^^  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Christ  Vestiges  of  this  beUef  are  to 
be  found  m  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
-—God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  an  imatre 
of  his  own  eternity,  JSTevertheUss,  through  envy  of  the  devil 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  da 
fnd  It  ( Wisd.  li.  23,  24.)-Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God)  preserved  the  frst  formed  father  of  the  world,  who 
was  crated  alone ;  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall  (by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,)  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all 
things.  (X.  1,  2.)— Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sint 
and  through  her  we  all  die.    (Ecclus.  xxv.  24.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent testimonies,  here  collected  together,  prove  that  the 
Mosaic  narraUve  is  a  relation  of  real  facts.^  To  consider  the 
whole  of  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  « is  not  only  to  throw 
over  It  the  veil  of  inexplicable  confusion,  and  involve  the 
whole  Pentateuch  m  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to  shake  to  its 
yeiy  basis  ChrisUanity,  which  commences  in  the  promise, 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent'  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunire 
into  greater  perplexities  than  ever.  Some  well-meaninff 
pious  commentetors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difficulues,  by  considerinff  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory m  an  allegorical,  and  other  parts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
this  IS  to  act  m  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  tliat  history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer, 
the  distingmshmg  characteristrcs  of  whose  production  are 
simjplicity,  punty,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  pal- 
liation;  the  whole  is  alWorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal.*^* 

In  short,  the  book  of  (Jenesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious,  and  literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difficultiea 
in  philosophy,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus 
It  has  been  reckoned  a  great  difficulty  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fossil  shells  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  but 

better 


onipara  

fol.  i.  p.  163.  (2d  edit.)    In  pp.  16&-26a  there  is  an  elaborate  examinSion 
indication  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first 
•  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  ofChrist  Theol.  vol.  i.  p 


bapte 


...  _ — ~-  {".Asvov^uv/Ao.-     XI)  IB  impos- 

sible  to  account  for  the  ongin  of  such  a  variety  of  lauffuaffes 
m  a  more  saUsfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  nwraSve 


1823,  8vo. 

•  ftlaurice's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  I.  p.  868. 
'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72.  *^ 
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of  the  confusion  of  tonmies  which  took  place  at  Babel. 
(Gen.  xi.  1 — 9.)  And  although  some  futile  obiectioiiB  have 
been  made  against  the  chronology  of  this  book,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  suppbrt 
the  theories  of  some  modem  self-styled  philosophers;  yet 
even  here,  as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticulars,!  the  more  rigorously  it  is  Examined  and  compareKi 
with  the  extravagant  and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Chal- 
dsan,  Egy{)tian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more 
firmly  are  its  veracity  and  authenticity  established.  *^  In 
fine,  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in  comparative 
darkness,  not  knowing  whence  it  eame^  or  whither  it  goeth. 
In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour,  than  all  the  philowphen  in  the  world  learned 
without  it  in  a  thousand  years."* 


SECTION  in. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


I.  7V</tf.— II.  Author  and  date, — ^III.  Occasion  and  subject" 
matter* — IV.  Scope. — V.  Types  of  the  Messiah. — VI.  Sy- 
nopsis of  its  contents. — VII.  Remarks  on  the  plagues  in- 
JUcted  upon  the  Egyptians. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it 
records,  namely,  the  ES0a02,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  it  is  termed  ninr  rh»\  Vc-Aleh  Shemoth,  "  these  are 
the  wordsy^^  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  ac^ 
cording  to*  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exod.us  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  in  express  words ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to 
tiie  sense  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have 
already  shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot 
be  precisely  determined.  As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubtless  written  after  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  erecting  of  the  taoernacle ; 
for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evidenUy 
air  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  book  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  persecution  of 
tiie  Israelites  in  Egypt  under  Pharaoh-Rameses  II. ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  subsequent 
flight  into  Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh-Ameno- 
phis  II. ;  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother 
Aaron :  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians ;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  departure 
or  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army :  the 
subsequent  ioumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their 
Idolatry,  and  frequent  murmurin^s  against  God ;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  from  Mount  Smai,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent 
the  church  of  God,  ajfflicted  and  preservea ;  together  with  the 
providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments 
inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It  plainly  points  out  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  delivered  to 
Abrsdiam,  that  his  posterity  would  be  very  numerous  (com- 
pare Gen.  XV.  6.  xvii.  4—6.  and  xlvi.  37.  with  Num.  i.  1 — 
3.  46.) ;  and  that  they  would  be  afflicted  in  a  land  not  their 
own,  whence  they  snould  depart  in  the  fourth  generation 
with  great  substance.  (Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  with  Exod.  xii. 
35.  40,  41.)  Further,  "in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the 
promised  land,  this  book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  hea- 
Teniy  Canaan^ — ^an  eternal  rest"^  Sl  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1, 
&c.  and  in  various  parts  of  his  Bpistie  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
shown  that  these  things  prefigured,  and  were  applicable  to, 
the  Christian  church.  A  careful  study  of  the  mediation  of 
Moses  will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

«  Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  7^—71. 

»  Fuller's  Expository  Discourseis  on  Genesis,  ?oi  i.  p.  I. 

»  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorutn,  p.  12. 


y.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are  Aaron  (Heb.  iv.  14-^16. 
V.  4,  5.^ ; — the  Paschal  Lamb  (Exod,  xii.  46.  with  John  xix. 
36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.); — the  Manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  3.) ; — the  Mock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  6.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  4.)  '^he  Mercy  Seat  (Exod.  xxxvii.  6.  with  Rom. 
iii.  25.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 

VI.  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into 
eleven  paraschioth  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  siderim  or 
sections :  in  our  Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Synopsis  : — 

Part  I.  Account  of  the  Transactions  previously  to  the  D^poT" 
ture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 

Sect.  1.  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (ch.  i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses,  (eh.  ii. — ^vi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ten  plagues,  (ch.  vii. — ^xi.) 

Part  II.  The  Narrative  of  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites, 

(ch.  xii. — xiv.) 
Part  III.  Transactions  subsequent  to  their  Exodus,  (ch.  xiv. 

— ^xviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  (ch.  xiv.  xv.  1 — ^22.) 

Sect.  2.  Relation  of  various  miracles  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
IsraeUtes.  (ch.  xv.  23 — 27.  xvi.  xvii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children  with  Je- 
thro.  (ch.  xviii.) 

Part  IV.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai, 

Sect.  1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  God.  (ch.  xix.) 

Sect.  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  (ch.  xx.) 

Sect.  3.  The  judicial  law.  (ch.  xxi. — xxiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction 
and  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  (ch.  xxiv, — xxxi.  xxxv. — 
xl.)  In  ch.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  are  related  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

VII.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagues  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Bryant  in 
his  learned  treatise  on  this  subject  (8vo.  London,  1^10), 
from  which  the  followinff  particulars  are  abridged.  As  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry  that  surroundr 
ed  them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  op- 
pressors, the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  first  plague— Pf^er  turned  into  blood  (Exod. 
vii.  14 — 25.) — ^was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah 
over  their  imaginary  river-gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
elements  which  they  reverenced.  The  Nile  was  religiously 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who  valued  themselves  much 
upon  the  excellency  ot  its  waters,  and  esteemed  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The  Nile  was 
turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  the  plague  of  frogs  f  Exod.  viii.  1 — 15.)  the  object 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  the  Nile,  was  made  an  instru- 
ment of  their  punishment.  Frogs  were  deemed  sacred  hj 
the  Egyptians;  but  whether  from  reverence  or  abhorrence  is 
uncertain.  By  this  plague,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  became 
a  second  time  polluted,  and  the  land  was  equally  defiled. 

3.  The  plague  of  Uce  (Exod.  viii.  16 — 19.)  reproved  the 
absurd  superstition  of  the  Egpytians,  who  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  into  which  they  were 
going,  if  theyentered  it  with  any  animalcula  of  this  sort 
upon  them.  The  people,  and  particularly  the  priestSj  never 
wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen^  because  linen  is  least 
apt  to  produce  lice,  'fhe  judgment,  inflicted  by  Moses  in 
this  plague,  was  so  proper,  that  the  priests  and  magicians 
immediately  perceived  from  what  hand  it  came,  and  con- 
fessed that  this  was  the  finger  of  God. 

4.  The  plague  of  flies  (Exod.  viii.  20 — 32.)  which  was 
inflicted  in  Uie  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, when  Egypt  swarms  with  flies,  would  show  the 
Egyptians  the  lolly  of  the  god,  whom  they  worshipped, 
that  be  might  drive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose  sting  is  ex- 
tremely painful. 

5.  The  fifth  plague-— ^A^  murrain  amon^  caitle  TExod.  ix. 
1 — ^7.)  destroyed  me  living  objects  of  their  stupioi  worship. 
The  sacred  bull,  the  cow,  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goai, 
fell  dead  before  their  worshippers.    When  the  distemper 
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inflicted  by  this  judgment  spread  irresistibly  over  the  coun- 
try, the  Egyptians  not  only  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  also 
beheld  their  deities  and  their  representatives  sink  before  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical 
skill,  and  their  physicians  were  held  in  the  highest  repute, 
the  eixth  plague,— the  infliction  of  boils  aecompamed  with 
blains  (Exod.  ix.  8 — 12.),  which  neither  their  deities  could 
avert,  nor  the  art  of  man  alleviate,  would  further  show  the 
vanity  of  their  gods.  Aaron  and  Moses  were  ordered  to  take 
ashes  of  Uie  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them  towards  heaven, 
that  they  might  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  signincant  command.  The  ashes  were  to  be  taken 
from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  in  the  Scripture  was  used  as 
a  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  cruelty 
which  they  experienced  in  Egypt.  (Deut.  iv.  20.)  The 
process  has  still  a  further  allusion  to  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
rite,  which  was  common  among  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast.  They  haa  several  cities 
styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Heliopolis,  Idythia,  Abaris,  and 
fiusiris.  in  these,  at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  men.' 
The  objects  thus  destined,  were  persons  with  bright  hair, 
and  a  particular  complexion,  sucn  as  were  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  native  Egyptians.  Hence,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  foreigners;  and  it  is  probable,  that  whilst 
the  Israelites  resided  m  Egypt,  they  were  chosen  from  their 
body.  They  were  burnt  mive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes  of  these 
victims,  and  scatterea  them  upwards  in  the  air,  with  the 
view,  probably,  that  where  any  atom  of  this  dust  was  car- 
ried, a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  The  like  was,  therefore, 
done  by  Moses,  though  with  a  different  intention,  and  to  a 
more  certain  effect. 

7.  The  plague  of  hail,  rain,  and  fire  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.), 
demonstrated  that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  fire,  nor 
Isis,  who  presided  over  water,  could  protect  the  fields  and 
the  climate  of  Egypt  from  the  thunaer,  the  rain,  and  the 
hail  of  Jehovah.  These  phenomena  were  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  at  any  perioa  of  the  year :  they  now  fell  at  a 
time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and  serene. 

8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague 
of  locusts,  (ExTod.  x.  1 — ^20.)  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
from  the  account  of  those  insects  in  this  volume,  p.  39. 
The  Egyptians  had  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted  to  aeliver 
their  country  from  mese  terrible  invaders.  They  trusted 
much  to  the  fecundity  of  their  soil,  and  to  the  deities,  Isis 
and  Scrapie,  who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty.  But 
by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  beiore  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  The  very  winds, 
which  they  venerated,  were  made  the  instruments  of  their 
destruction ;  and  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  their  de- 
fence against  the  locusts,  could  not  anord  them  any  pro- 
tection. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days*  darkness  over 
ail  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Exod.  x.  21—27.^  The  Egyptians 
considered  light  and  nre,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  be  pro- 
per types  of  God.  They  regarded  the  sun,  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  as  an  emblem  of  nis  glory  and  salutary  influence 
on  the  world.  The  sun  was  esteemed  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  was  supposed  with  the  moon  to  rule  all  things :  and  not 
only  to  be  the  conservators,  but  the  creators  of  all  things. 
Accordingly  they  worshipped  them,  as  well  as  night  and 
darkness.  This  miraculous  darkness  would,  therefore,  con- 
firm still  further  (if  further  confirmation  were  wanting)  the 
vanity  of  their  idol-deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  the  tenth  and  last  plague— ^Ae  de^ 
strudion  of  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xi.  1 — 8.  xii.  29,  30.)  was 
most  equitable ;  because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  pre- 
served Dy  one  of  the  Israelitish  famfly,  they  had  (contrary 
to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stipulation  originally 
made  with  the  Israelites  when  they  first  went  into  Egypt,) 
enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted ;  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their  bond« 
age  intolerable.  We  learn  firom  Herodotus,*  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush  from  the  house  into  the 
street,  to  bewail  the  oead  with  loud  and  bitter  outcries :  and 
every  member  of  the  family  united  in  the  bitter  expressions 
of  sorrow.  How  great,  then,  must  their  terror  and  their 
grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
first-bom  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Phor 
rao&  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-bom  of  the  captive 


that  was  in  the  dungeon  /  and  all  the  first-bom  of  cattle  :  and 
when  PKaraoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  aU  his  servants^ 
and  all  the  Egyptians  ;  and  there  uxts  a  great  cry  in  Egypt'/ 
for  there  ujas  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead! 
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I.  Title,  author,  and  date. — ^H.  5cope.— III.  Synopsis  of  it8 

contents, 

I.  The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  termed 
HTpM  va-YiKRA,  and  he  called,  from  its  initial  word)  is  in  the 
Septuawint  styled  AEriTiKON,  and  in  our  version  LeviticuSf 
or  the  Levitical  book,  because  it  brincipally  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  various  sacrifices ;  the  charge  of  which  was 
committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is  termed  in  Exod.  iv, 
14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  office  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  a  "  Levitical 
priesthood."  (Heb.  vii.  11.)  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it 
IS  called  the  taw  of  the  priests,  which  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

The  author  of  this  book,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
Moses ;  and  it  is  cited  as  his  production  in  several  books  of 
Scripture.  By  comparing  Exod.  xl.  17.  with  Num.  i.  1.  we 
learn  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one  month,  viz* 
from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  numbering  of  the 
people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  after  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which  wa» 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490« 
The  laws  prescribed  upon  other  subjects  than  sacrifices 
have  no  chronological  marks  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
times  when  they  were  given. 

II.  The  general  Scope  of  this  book  is,  to  make  known  ta 
the  Israelites  the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances, 
and  by  those  ^'  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  to  lead  the 
Israelites  to  the  Messiah  (Heb.  x.  1.  with  Gal.  iii.  24.)  : 
and  it  appears  from  the  argument  of  Saint  Paul,  that  they 
had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions. (1  Cor.  X.  I — 4.) 

This  book  is  of  great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 
In  considering,  however,  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Leviticus, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  types  too  extensively : 
the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spiritual  import  is  un- 
doubtedly very  pious  and  just,  but  few  persons  will  acquiesce 
in  his  remark,  that  **  almost  every  syllable  m  this  book  breathes 
a  spiritual  sacrament."' 

ni.  Leviticus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  nine  paraschioth, 
which  in  our  Bibles  form  twenty-seven  chapters :  it  consists 
of  four  leading  topics ;  comprising 

Part  I.  The  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices,  in  which  the  diffir- 
ent  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their 
concomitant  rites ,-  as, 

Sect.  1.  The  Burnt  Offering'  (Lev,  i.),  which  prefigured  thtf 
full,  periect,  and  sufiicient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  **  to  put  away 
sin ;"  and  who,  by  his  "  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  seufictifiedr '  (Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  14.  1  John  i.  7.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Meat  Offerings.  (Lev.  ii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Peace  Offering  (Lev.  iii.),  which  represented 
both  Christ's  oblation  of  hiinaelf^  whereby  he  became  our 
peace  and  salvation  (Eph.  ii.  14 — 16.  Acts  xiiL  47.  Heb. 
V.  9.  ix.  28.)  and  also  our  oblation  of  praise,  thanksgivings 
and  prayer  to  God. 

Sect.  4.  The  Offering  made  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv. 
v.),  which,  being  consumed  without  the  camp,  ngnified 
Christ's  suffering  "  without  the  gate,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  his  own  blood."  (Heb.  xiii.  11 — IS.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Trespass  Offering  for  sins  knovingiy  com" 
mitted  (Lev.  vL  vii.),  in  which  sacrifice  the  guilt  was  con- 
sidered as  being  transferred  to  the  animal  offered  up  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  person  offering  it,  as  redeemed  from  the 

*  "  Singula  sacrificia,  immo  singulm  pene  syllabeby  et  vestes  Aaron,  et 
totus  Ordo  Leviticus  spirant  cselestia  sacramenta." — Epist.  ad  PaaliiiiiBi» 
§  7.  This,  and  the  subsequent  references  to  Jerome's  Pre&ces,  are  made 
to  the  eotiection  of  tbem,  wiyeh  is  prefixed  to  the  Franklort  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  (1826.  8vo  > 
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penalty  of  mxL    Thus  Jesos  Christ  is  said  to  have  made  his 
soul  an  oflEering  for  sin.  (Isa.  liiL  10.  with  2  Cor.  v.  21.) 

Part  II.  7%6  Institution  of  the  Prietthood^  in  which  the  can- 
ucration  ofSaron  and  hie  eons  to  the  sacred  qffiee  is  related^ 
tocher  with  the  punishment  of  Nadab  anaJlbihu,  (Lev. 
▼ui. — X,) 

Pabt  III.  TJie  Lotus  concerning  Purifications  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Priests,  (Lev.  xi^— zxii.) 

Among  these,  the  regulations  concerning  leprosy  (xiii.)  as  re- 
presenting the  universal  taint  of  nn,  and  those  concerning 
the  scape-goat  and  the  great  day  of  atonement  (xvL),  de- 
mand particular  attention ;  as  typifying  die  deatii  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made  thereby  (Heb. 
ix.  7 — 12.  24— -^7.)  ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  inculcate 
the  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  internal  purity. 
Chapters  xviiL  and  xix.  contain  various  cautions  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  avoid  the  sinful  practices  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites,  with  laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  situations  of  the  children  'Of  Israel,  interspersed  with 
several  moral  precepts  inculcating  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  strict  integrity. 

Pakt  IV.  The  Laws  concerning  the  Sacred  Festivals,  Vows, 
Things  devoted,  and  Tithes, 

Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  seven  great  festivals,  viz.  the  Sab- 
hath,  the  passover,  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  celebration  of  these  solenm 
festivals  was  of  singular  use  for  maintaining  the  system  of 
divine  worship  among  the  Israelites ;  for  distinguishing  them 
from  all  other  people ;  for  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
many,  and  great  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Jehovah  ;  for 
,^e  preservation  and  continuance  of  the  public  ministry ; 
mr  preserving  purity  and  unity  in  divine  worship ;  and, 
lastly,  for  prefiguring  the  manifold  and  great  blessings  be- 
■towed  on  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  In  chap.'xxiv.  vari- 
ous ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined :  and  in  chap. 
zxv.  is  recapitulated  the  law  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
which  had  before  been  given  (see  Exod.  xxiiL  10, 1 1.)  ;  the 
observance  of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  with  various  precepts 
respecting  mercy,  benevolence,  &c  The  jubilee  was  typi- 
cal of  the  great  time  of  release,  the  Goqiel-dispensation. 
(See  Isa.  IxL  1 — 3.  with  Luke  iv.  1 9.)  Chap.  xxvL  presents 
various  prophetic  promises  and  threatenings  which  have 
signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Compare  v.  22. 
with  Num.  xxL  6.  2  Kings  ii.  24.  and  xvii.  25.  with  Ezek. 
▼•  17.)  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day,  as  a  dit- 
Hnct  people,  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44.  The  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  chapter  comprises  regulations  concerning 
▼ows,  and  things  devoted,  as  well  as  the  tithes  which  were 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
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L  TitUt  author,  date^  and  argument. — ^11.  Scope, — ^III.  Types 
of  the  Messiah.— 'TV,  Prediction  of  the  Messiah.— V.  Chro- 
nology.— VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — ^VTI.  Observations  on 
the  books  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  JSTumbers 
14. 


I.  In  Gonformity  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  this  fourth  book 
of  Moses  is  usually  termed  nrvM,  ya-jfixzBaR,  and  he  spake, 
because  it  commences  with  that  word  in  the  original  text:  it 
is  also  called  lanro,  BeMtDBOR,  *'  In  the  Desert, "  which  is  the 
fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  because  it  relates  the  transactions 
of  the  Israelites  in  ^e  wilderness.  By  the  Alexandrian 
translators  it  was  entitled  APieMOi,  which  appellation  was 
adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  by  the  Latin  translators 
it  was  termed  Numeri,  Numbers,  whence  our  English^  title  is 
derived;  because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  related  in  chapters  i.— iii.  and  xxvi. 
It  appcKBurs  from  xxxvi.  13.  to  have^een  written  by  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.  Besides  the  numeration  and  marshalling 
of  the  Israelites  for  their  journey,  several  laws  in  addition  to 
those  delivered  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  likewise  several 
remarkable  events,  are  recorded  in  this  book. 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  Book  of  Nimibers  is,  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  for  a  perpetual  example,  the  providential  care  of  the 


Almighty  over  the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  temptations  and  murmurings  there  by 
which  they  provoked  and  offended  their  Heavenly  Protector ; 
so  that,  at  length,  he  swore  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest.  (Psal.  xcv.  11.)  St.  Pad,  warning  the 
converted  Hebrews,  expressly  states  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  beeiuse  of  their  unbelief  (Heb.  iii. 
19.)  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  x.  1. — 11.  he  states  that  aU  these  things 
happenedunto  them  for  ensamples,and  thetf  are  written  for  our 
admonition.  The  method  pursued  in  this  book  is  precisely 
that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  an  itinerary ; 
the  respective  stations  are  noted ;  and  the  principal  occur- 
rences that  took  place  at  each  station  are  related^  omitting 
such  as  are  of  comparatively  less  importance.  This  circum- 
stance is  an  additional  internal  proof  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is  cited  as  his  work 
in  mfny  parts  of  Scripture. 

III.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  book,  are,  ne  Water 
thai  issued  from  the  Rock  (Num.  xx.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4. 11.) ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  (Num.  xxi.  with  John 
iii.  14.) 

IV.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prediction  concerning 
the  Messiah,  viz.  Numbers  xxiv.  17.  19.  which,  Rosenmiiller 
and  some  other  eminent  biblical  critics  have  contended, 
cannot  apply  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  passage,  it  is  true,  in  its 
primary  and  literal  meaning,  intimates  that  from  the  people 
of  Israel  should  arise  a  mighty  prince,  who  would  obtain  an 
entire  conquest  and  bear  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
Edom :  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  David,  for  it  is  expressly 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  finally  subdued  those  nations. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.  14.)  But,  in  its  full  import,  it  has  invariably 
been  considered  as  referring  to  that  illustrious  personage,  of 
whom  David  was  a  type  and  a  progenitor :  ana  is,  in  ract,  a 
splendid  prediction  of  the  final  and  universal  sway  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  shall  be  broken 
down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  become .  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  inany  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour ;  which,  in 
similar  language,  describe  him  as  acquiring  dominion  over 
heathen  countries,  and  destroying  the  enemies  of  his  church : 
and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  several  of  these  ancient  predic- 
tions, some  particular  opposers,  as  the  Moabites  and  Edom- 
ites,  are  put  for  the  "adversaries  of  the  Lord, "  in  general. 
(See  Psal.  ii.  8.  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  6.  Isau  xi.  14.  and  xxv.  10.) > 

In  this  passage,  ,an  eminent  critic  observes,  that  Balaam, 
in  prophetic  vision,  descries  the  remote  coming  of  Shiloh, 
unaer  the  imagery  of  a  star  and  a  sceptre,  or  an  illustrious 

Srince.  Though  it  was  foretold  that  "the  sceptre  should 
epart  from  Judah'*  at  his  coming,  this  prophecy  confirms  to 
him  a  proper  sceptre  of  his  own :  and  our  Lord  claimed  it 
when  he  avowed  himself  a  ^*King  "  to  Pilate,  but  declar^ 
that  his  "  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.'*  (John  xviii.  36, 
37.)  This  branch  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  about  1600 
years  after ;  when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  the  Magi  from 
the  East*'  (who  are  supposed  by  Theophylact  to  have  been 
the  posterity  of  Balaam)  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Where 
is  tne  [true]  bom  king  of  the  Jewel  for  we  have  seen  his 
star  at  its  rising,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.  '*>  (Matt  ii. 
1,  2.) 

V.  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  a  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journeymffs, 
— that  is,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  and  nine  or  ten  months. 
(Compare  Num.  i.  and  xxxvi.  13.  with  Deut.  i.  3.)  Most 
of  the  transactions  here  recorded  took  place  in  the  second  and 
thirty-eighth  years :  the  dates  of  the  facts  related  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

VI.  According  to  the  Jewish  division,  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  contains  ten  paraschioth  or  chapters ;  in  our  Bibles  it 

1  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  vol.  i.  p.  480.— The  same  authors  adds 
— "  Jesus,  then,  is  the  *  Star,'  which  Balaam  foretold ;  '  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star,'  which,  'through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  hath  visited  us* 
(Luke  i.  78.  Rev.  xzii.  16.) ;  and  to  him  also  '  the  sceptre'  of  universal  go- 
vemment  is  committed.  *  He  shall  have  dominion ;'  tor  '  he  must  reign  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.'  (1  Cor.  zv.  25.)  Balaam  looked  for* 
ward  to  the  time  of  his  coming,  which  is  usually  called,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  14., 
'  the  latter  days :'  and  concerning  him,  he  said,  '  I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now ;  1  disJl  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ;'  which  might  intimate,  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  ikr  removed,  and  that  he  should  see  him  only  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  it  may  also  refer  to  the  second  advent  of  the  Saviour,  when 
mdeed  both  Balaam  and  every  despiser  of  his  grace  '  shall  see  him'  in  his 

glory — '  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh :'  for  they  shall  be  driven  eut  from 
Im  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  ^be  punished  with  everlasting  destnuy 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  gtory  of  his  power.' ' 
Ibid.  p.  481. 
•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  tol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  229. 
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consists  of  thirty-six  chapters,  which  comprise  four  principal 
parts  or  siections.  %.        *^     ^    , 

Pabt  I.  The  Census  of  the  hraetUea^  comprising. 

Sect.  1.  The  enumeration  of  the  tw^rive  tribee,  and  the  mar- 
shalling of  them  into  a  regular  camp;  ''each  tribe  by  itself 
under  its  own  captain  or  chie^  distinguished  by  its  own 
peculiar  standard.*'  (Num.  L  iL) 

The  standards  or  banners  of  the  tribes  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Moses  (ii.  2.^ ;  but  they  seem  to  be  pointed  out 
by  Rev.  iv.  7.  with  which  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  agrees. 
The  standard  of  Judah  is  a  lion ;  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  of  Pan,  an  eagle.  This  agrees  with 
the  vision  of  the  cherubic  figures  in  Ezekiel  L  lO.i 

8xcT.  2.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiai^cal  census  of  the  Levites ; 
the  designation  of  them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  to  various  services  in  the  tabernacle,  (iii.  iv.) 

Besides  the  conveniency  which  would  naturally  result 
from  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes,  this 
census  would  demonstrate  to  the  Israelites  (as  it  does  to  us), 
how  faithful  God  had  been  to  the  promise  made  to  the  pa- 
triarchs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving their  posterity.  By  this,  also,  they  were  preserved 
from  all  intermixture  with  their  vicious  and  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours ;  each  true-bom  Israelite  being  obliged  and  enabled  to 
deliver  a  clear  account  of  the  tribe,  and  even  the  family, 
frtmi  which  he  was  descended ;  which  was  of  still  higher 
and  more  special  importance  for  preserving  the  certain  and 
nnexceptionable  genealogy  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  1)0  bom  of  this  nation,  according  to  original  and  repeated 
promise.' 

Part  II.  The  Institution  of  various  Legal  Ceremonies, — as, 

SxcT.  1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all 
unclean  persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  o/  the  suspected  adul- 
teress by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  (Num.  v.) 

SscT.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

SscT.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabernacle 
by  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,  (vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Levites.  (viii.) 

8xcT  5.  The  celebration  of  the  pessover.  (ix.) 

8xcT.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 
camp  of  Israel  during  their  progress,  (x.) 

Part  ^I.  The  History  of  their  Journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
the  Land  of  Moab,  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Eight 
Murmurings  in  the  Way, 

JSscT.  1.  Thejlrtt  Murmuring  of  the  People  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  -way  i  which  was  punished  by  fire  at 
Taberah.  (xi.  1—3.) 

SscT.  2.  Their  Loathing  of  J^anna^  and  Murmunng  for 
Fleshf  punished  by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence. 
(xL  4—85.) 

8xcT*  3.  The  Murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Moses, 
.    ibr  which  Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  but  was  healed 
at  ihe  intercession  of  Moses,  (xii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  instmctions  given  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
es^lore  the  promised  land,  and  their  **  evil  report"  of  it 
(x|ii.)  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  at-  Kadeah-Barnea  ; 
fo^  which  all  of  them,  .who  were  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, were  deprived  of  entering  into  Canaan :  and  the  men 
that  brought  up  "  the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  by  the 
plague,*'  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  ch.  xv.  some  or- 
dinancea  are  given  for  conducting  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sect.  5.  The  Murmuring  and  Rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  and  their  followers,  with  their  punishment, 
(xvi.  1-^0.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  against  Moses  and 
Aaron,  on  account  of  their  preceding  judgment,  and  their 
punishment,  with  Aaron's  intercession  for  them.^  (xvi.  41 

1  Reeves's  ecStion  of  the  Bible,  voL  i.  on  Norn.  U.  2. 

•  Pyle'8  Paraphrase,  &c.  on  the  Old  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

•  In  Aaron  making  intercession  for  th^  rebel  uraelites,  we  behold  a 
Uvely  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  a  msrc{ftd  andfaithful  high-priest,  in 
things  pertaining  to  Ood,  to  make  interee^sion/or  the  sins  cyr  the  people. 


--50.)  The  miraculous  l^udding  of  Aaron's  rod  anumg  the 
rods  w  1]i»  1i3lif%  as  a  oonfirmstion  of  his  priesthood, -tnd 
as  a  monuneiit  against  the  rebels  (xvii.) ;  which  was  ibo* 
eeeded.^  rap^4i^BCtipns  concerning  th^  dignity  and  sapo* 
riority  ov  we  priokly  office  over  that  of  the  £evites,  irA 
respecthfg^  the^maintenance  of  both  (xviii.),  together  with 
regulations  concerning  the  water  of  separation  made  with 
the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  and  its  use  ibr  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  unclean,  (xix.)       .  * 

Sect.  7.  I%eir  Murmuring  in  the  Desert  of  Zinfor  WdBteTf 
the  unbelief  of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edonntes,  ^d 
Aaron's  death,  (xx.)  ? 

Sect.  8.  Their  Murmuring,  as  **  they  journeyed  to  commast 
the  land  of  Edom,**  when  ** the  soul  of  the  people  wasai»» 
couraged  because  of  the  length  of  ^  way,'^  aim  also  &eir 
loathing  of  manna,  by  them  contefl&p|aousIy  termed  "  Ught 
bread,"  for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serp^ti, 
but  on  repentance  were  healed  by  looking  at  a  bnoen  mr* 
•  pent  (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  History  of  the  Transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  Plains  of  moab  (xxii. — ^xxxvi.) ;  including, 

Sect.  1.  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophedes  of  Balaam  respecting  the 
Jews  and  their  enemies,^  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to 
commit  idolatry  by  the  Moabites,  with  their  conseqiellt 
punishment.  (xxiL — ^xxv.)  ♦ 

Sect.  2.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  people  (xxvi.)  1  in 
which  are  displayed  *'  the  singular  providence  of  Godr^uid 
the  further  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriai^chs, 
in  multiplying  the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  thit  in 
all  the  tribes  there  were  only  61,020  men"  less  than  al  the 
first  census,^  ^'  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  that  murmij^ing 
generation"  (with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  Calebs  aild  • 
few  others)  "perished  in  the  wilderness."^  Ji 

Sect.  3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appoii^tBai  A  i>f 
Joshua  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  varioim  Tf^rt^|^ 
tions  concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  partition  of  tlksSucK 
mised  land,  (xxviiv — ^xxxvi.)  The  thhty-third  chaptffiRij^- 
tains  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  stages  of  ths  jooxttey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites.  As  the  best  elucidation  of  this  suljjact, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  Map^  togiither 
with  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

(Heb.  ii.  17.)  "  Does  not  He,  while  the  pestilence  of  sin  is  raging  |a  th« 
world  at  large,  or  in  the  bodies  of  individuals,  stand  between  us  aadsin 
with  the  incense  of  his  intercession,  and  the  offering  of  his  bloody  and 
make  an  atonement  and  stay  the  plague,  and  death  etenud,  to  all  whohavo 
a  lively  faith  in  Him?  He  is  able  to  save  them  unto  this  uttermoet  thai 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  tomakeintercession/orthem, 
(Heb.  vii.  25.)**  Plumptre's  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Mble,  fot  U 
p.  253.  « 

«  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  by  Buaam, 
consult  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss.  v.  and  the  Dissernuion 
sur  les  Proph^ties  de  Balaam,  in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  iii.  pp.  274—313. 
•'  Though  God  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophSt,  he 
dei;^ned  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  occasion  as  the  herald  ot-  the  divine 
oracles ;  to  illustrate  the  impotcncy  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit."  (Bp.  Gray.)  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Works,  voL  L 
serm.  vii. 

•  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  26.  The  following  comparative  state- 
ment will  show  how  much  some  of  the  tribes  had  increased,  and  otheM 
had  diminished,  since  the  first  enumeration  :•— 


Reuben 

Simeon 

Gad 

Judah 

Issachar 

Zebulon 

Manasseh 

Ephraim 

Benjamin 

Dan 

Asher 

Naphtali 


Ch.i. 

Ch.  xrvi. 

•  ■ 

46,500 

43,730 

2,770  deeroase 

59,:300 

22,200 

37,100  decrease 

45,650 

40,500       . 

5,150  deeresue 

74,eoo 

76,500 

1,900  increase 

54.400 

64.300 

9,900  increase 

67,400 

60,600 

3,100  increase 

32,200 

.        52,700        . 

90,500  increase 

40,500      # 

.       32,600       . 

8,000  decrease 

35,400 

46,600       . 

10,200  increase      ; 

62,700 

64,400 

1,700  increase 

41,500 

53,400        . 

11,900  increase 

63,400 

45,400 

8,000  decrease      , 

* 

1,^    decrease  oft  the 

toAoteinSnarsr 

)tal  603,560, 

601,730 

JOeerease  in  all  61,020.    Increase  in  all  59,020 
Ch.  iii.  Ch.  xxvi. 

Levites     ^       22,300       .       23,300       .       increase  1,000 

ttr.  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Notei^  on  Hum.  XfyL 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  zzvi.  61. 

•  Roberts's  datls  BibUorum,  p.  26.  S  4. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  ISRABUTES  IN  THE 
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1. 


1. 


S. 

22. 
2. 


S. 


>. 


15. 


1.  Rameses,  nmrjpakto^ 
iL  Baccoth        .    '  . 

3.  Ethaiii,orAd8J«nHf 

4.  Pibahirotb,orViga^<ff 
Bedea       .   .,i-,*    >  t 

5.  Shur ;— Ain  Moaa 
i*6.  Desert    of   Shoar,    qk^ 

EUiam       .      >^  •     *. 
7.  Marah,— "bitter"   wir 
tera  tealed  4 

&  EUm,  Valley  of  Corondal 
9.  Encampment   bgr  the  * 
Red  sea    .       .     .4 
a  Desert  of  SIDi  Valley  of 
Baharan 
Manna,  for  forty  years 
Quails,  for  ft  day  . 
Sabbath    rfllaewed|  or? 
revived      . »-  .     ' \y 
11.  Dopkah. ' .  -.4,sr.v  .  •   ' 
J2.  Aluth    .       .       . 
13.  Rephidim 

Water,  from  the  rockP 
Massah  .        .\ 

Amalekites  defeated 
Jethro's  visit 
Judges  appointed     .     -  - 
^4.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Horeb 
The  Decalogue  given  v 
The  Covenant  made    . 
The  Golden  Calf     . 


1. 


a 

14. 

1. 


20. 


6. 


'.\ 


40. 


The  Covenant  renewed 
The    first  Master,  or 

Numbering 
The  Tabernacle  erected 
Aaron  consecrated  and  ? 

his  sons  •        o 

Sacrifices  of  Atonement 
The  second  Passover  . 
The  second  Muster 
Nadab  and  Abihu  de-^ 

itroyed  o 

Desert  of  Faran 

Taberah 

Mormuring  of  the  peo- 
ple    .       •  '  • 

Kibioth  Hattaavah,  ori 
Toph^ 

Qoails,  for  a  month  . 
Plsgue  of  the  People   . 
Council  of  LXX.  ap- ^ 
pointed       .  . ) 

Hazeroth 

i^  Miriam's  Leprosy 
■.  KadeshBamea,inRith- 
u       mah,    or    "the  De- 
!        sert"  of  Sin,  or  Paran 

Twelve  Spies  sent  . 
I    Their  return 

The  people  rebel    . 
..   Sentenced  to  wander^ 
^       forty  yev8       .       .  S 

*    Ten  of  the  Spies  de- 
I       stroyed 

«    The  People  defeated  by 
the  Amalekites 

Rebellion  of  Korah,  Ac. 

Budding  of  Aaron's  Rod 

Rimmon  Parez 

Libnah,  orLeban 

Rissah 
28.  Kehelathah  . 

Mount  Shaphar 

Haradathf'or 

Hazar  Addar,  or  Adar 

Bfakeloth 

Tahath     . 

Tarath  .... 

Bfitcah 

Baabmooah,  or 

Azmoo,  or<oelmonfth  . 


NamJuqdiL  3. 
JocxiiU  & 
xzxiil.««^ 

7. 
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xxxiii.  13. 
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Meribah  T       .   *^|wim. 
■<  Moses  and  Aaron  offend 

d$r  SB»'iiiblWl$  tf  HKilf,  on  f 
the  e<ke  of  Edom   .  S 

KiDf  Arad  9ia»fi\u  the 
'Iwielites  . 

40.  KibrothHatateavBh,  or 

.'^pheL  again   . 

41.  Zalmohah,  or  Hashmo- 

nah,  again 
The  People  bitten  by 

fiery  Serpents  . 
The    Brazen    Serpent 

erected 

42.  Pimon      . 

43.  Oboth  .       .       .     /  . 

44.  Jim,  or  Jie  Abarim  in 

the  border  of  Moab  . 

45.  The  valley,  and  brook 

Zered 

46.  Arnon 

47.  Beer,  or  Beer  Elim 

48.  Jahaz 

49.  Heshbon 
Sihon  defeated 

50.  Jaazar  .... 

51.  Edrei       .       .       . 
Og  defeated . 

52.  DibonGad 

53.  AJinon  Diblathaim ' 

54.  Mattanah. 

55.  Nahiliel 

56.  Bamoth    . 

57.  Pisgah  .... 

58.  Abarim    . 

59.  Shittim,  or  Abel  Shit-  ? 

tim    .       .       .       .\ 
In  the  Plains  of  Moab 
Idolati^  of  Baal  Peor  . 
MidianiteiTbunished 
The  third  Muster. 
Last  exhodTtation  of  Moses 
Joiltiua  appointed   hisP 

fudcessor..  .) 

D^flth  of  Moses 
A  IHoath's  MoumiiM   . 

60.  Joshua  sends  two  Spies 
Passage  of  the  river  ^ 

Jordan      .     ^r       .\ 
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-  XXI. 

Deut.  ii. 
Num.  xxi. 

—  xxi. 
Isaiah  XV. 
Num.  xxi. 

xxi. 

— ^  xxi. 
- —  xxi. 

Ezekvi. 
Num.  xxi 

xxi. 

xxi. 

xxi. 

Num.  XXV. 


12. 
13. 
12. 
16. 

a 

23. 
24. 

32. 
33. 
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la 

19. 
19. 
20. 
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iii.  42. 
xiii.  43. 

xiii.  44 


Josh. 
Num. 


ni. 

XXV. 
XXV. 

XXV  j. 

i. 

xxvii. 
xxxiv. 
xxxiv. 
xxxiv. 
Josh.  ii. 

iv. 


::( 


Deut. 
Num. 
Deut. 


a 

17. 
2. 
2. 

la 

9. 
5. 
8. 
1. 

29. 


ixiii. 

:^xiii. 
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45 
46. 


xxxiii.  47 
«udii.  48. 
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Beerotb  . 

MoaerotbyorMosera  . 
3t.  Benejaakan,  or  Baneft 
31.  HorHagidgad,  or 
T  Gudgodah     .        .      ,/. 
3m  Jotbatha,  or . — >-.—  — < 
I  EtebathajdrElath  . 

37.  Ezion  Geber,  or 
Dizahab    . 

«amea  «g«nrf< 
after  38  years  \        .S 
Miriam's  Death 


Num.  XX. 
Josh.  zv. 
DeuLz. 


1! 


xxxiii.  19. 
xxxiii.  20. 
xxxiii.  21. 
xZxiii.  22. 
xxxiii.  23. 
xxxiii.  2i. 


xxxiii.  25. 
xxxiii.  26. 
xxxiii.  27. 
xxxiii.  28. 
xxxiii.  29. 


VIL  Teyi  passaffes  in  the  Pentateuch  have  raiore  e^rcised 
:ihe  ingenuity  of  biolical  critics,  than  the  Book  of  the  Wor^of 
the  Lord  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  14.  Aben-£zra,  Hottin- 
ffOTj  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  torthis  l^ook  of 
the  Pentateuch,  because  in  it  are  related  various'battlffl  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Amorites :  Hezelius,  and  afler  him  Mi- 
chaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  c|>ntair}ng  tri- 
umphal sonffis  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtaiiied  b^  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  the  wofjrds  that 
immediately  follow.  Fonseca  and  some  others;  refer  H  to  the 
book  of  Juoses*.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  th^  wart  of  the 
I  Israelites,  woo  foughjt  under  the  direction  of  lehiOvn,  and, 
instead  of  book,  he  tiraneSates  it,  with  most  off  the  Uewish 
doctors,  lysrrationf  and  proposes  to  render  the  wee  ws: — 
^*  Wherefore,  in  ^  n^jration  of  the  wars  of  th£  Loif,  ^ere 
is  (or  shall  be)r  mentioti  of  what  he  did  in  the 
in  the  brooks  of  Arnon." — Lastly,  Dr.  Lijght 
this  book  to  haYe^been  some  book  of  rememoram 
tions  written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  i 
the  prosecuti(^  'of  the  wars  after  his  decease, 
xvii.  14 — 16.)L  This. opinion  appears  to  us  the|mostfcimple, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 
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IKinnix. 


xxxiii.  30. 
xxxiii.  31 
xxxiii.  32. 


ii.  33. 


xxxiii.  35. 
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^  m  the  Bible  de  Vence,  tom.  iii.  pp.  365—405.  there  is  an  elaborate  €»eo- 
graphical  Dissertation  sur  les  xiii.  Stations  des  Israelites. 
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SECTION  VI. 


ON  TBE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 
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serva- 


I.  Title,  date,  and  chronology, — ^11.  Scope, — JI1\  Pvi 
of  the  Metriah. — Vf.  Synoptit  of  contents.—j-Y , 
tions* — Table  or  -harfV^)/  of  the  Motaic  law,  I 

I.  The  Jews  call  this  fifth  book  of  Mose^  o^nrvn  rhn 

^^^    (ALggHttPCBaRiM),  that  is,  "  TJiese  are  the  vuords,^  because  the 

^itilfRf^  onjIfK  coinmences  with  these  words :  by  some  rabbins  it  is 

called  nrnn  ruro  (m/snot  toiuzh),  ojr  the  repetition  of  the  law^ 

m^mmn^  mak  niuin  (acpHeB^  Tummyra),  or  the 


Book  of  Reproofs^  on  account  of  the  numerous  reproofs  of  the 
Israelites  by  Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  respectively 
call  it  AETTEPONOMION,  Deuteronarnium  (whence  our 
English  title  Deuteronomy  is  derived),  that  is  to  say,  the 


Sect.  \l 


ON  THE  BOOK  OP  DEUTERONOMST. 


«« 


neeond  law  y^oaurtfci  Nyxoc),  because  it  contains  a  second  state- 
ment of  the  laws  which  Moses  had  fennedf  proiaidMed^ty 
the  Israelites.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5.  with  xzxiy. 
1.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  bj  Moses  on  the  plain04^f 
Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  this  circumstance 
wUl  account  for  that  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he 
addresses  the  Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this 
book  is  five  lunar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  cnronologers, 
about  two  months,  viz.  from  the  first  ^ay  of  the  eleventh 
montii  of  the  fortieth  year  after,  the  exoduis  of  Israel  from 
^gypS  to  ^6  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  From  the  account  of  Moses's 
death  recorded  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  and 
the  insertion  of  some  explanatory  words  in  other  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  its  author :  but  the  following  remark  will  clearly 
prove  Uiis  notion  to  be  unfounded.  The  words  of  Moses  (as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark)  evidently  conclude 
with  the  thirty-third  chapter:  the  thirty-fourth ^was  added  to 
complete  the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  probably  imme- 
diately after  his  death  by  his  successor  Joshua,  the  last  four 
by  some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra,  or  some  pro- 
phet that  succeeded  Samuel.  Another  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  difficulty  is  the  following ;  viz.  that  what 
now  forms  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  formerly  the 
first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined  to  Deu- 
terdnomy  by  way  of  supplement.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  sections  and 
other  divisions,  as  well  as  points  and  pauses,  were  invented 
long  since  these  books  were  written :  for,  in  those  early  ages 
several  booke  were  connected  together,  and  followea  each 
other  on  the  same  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book  might, 
therefore,  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another,  and  in 
process  of  time  be  considered  as  its  real  conclusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deuteronomy ;  especially  as  the  supplemental  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  last  transactions  and  death  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Pentateuch.' 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  to  repeat  to 
the  Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God 
which  had  been  given  to  them ;  that  thos^  who  were  not  born 
at  the  time  when  they  were  originally  delivered,  or  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  them,  might  be  instructed  in  these 
laws,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them,  and,  consequently,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  promised  land  upon  which  thej  were 
entering.  With  this  view  the  sacred  historian  recapitulates 
the  various  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  tnem  and 
their  forefathers,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  the  vic- 
tories which  by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained  over  their 
enemies ;  Uieir  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  chastisements.  The 
moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  laws  are  repeated  with  addi- 
tions and  explanations ;  and  the  people  are  urged  to  obedience 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
endearing  promises  made  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would 
assmredly  perform,  if  they  did  not  frustrate  his  designs  of 
mercy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That  no  person  might 
thereafter  plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he  commanded 
that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  every 
seventy  year;  and  concluded  his  ministerial  labours  among 
the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable  ode,  which  he  commanded 
every  one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  prophetic  benediction 
to  ttie  twelve  tribes. 

III.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prophecy  relative  to 
rvE  Ei^EssiAH,  viz.  Deut.  xviii.'  15.  18,  19.,  which  was  ful- 
led ffiteen  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is 
expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii. 
37. ;'  it  also  comprises  several  very  remarkable  predictions 
relative  to  itte  Israelites,  some  of  which  are  fulfilled  before 
our  eyes.  **  Tliese  prophecies,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,' 
'*  become  more  numerous  and  distinct  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  denunciations  with  respect  to  the  future  state 
of  the  Israelites ;  the  sufferings,  the  dispersions,  and  the  de- 
vastations to  which  they  were  to  be  subject;  the  prophetic 
blessings  which  he  pronounced  on  the  different  tribes  by 
name ;  the  clear  foresights  which  he  had.  of  the  rapid  victories 
of  their  invaders,  and  of  the  extreme  miseries  which  they 
were  to  experience  when  b^eged;  his  express  predictions 
relating  to  the  future  condition  of  ^  Jews,  which  we  see 

t  Alexander's  Hebrew  and  EngUsh  PentateuclL  clte^  by  Dr.  Clarke  on 
Deut.  xxxW.,  who  is  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  should  con8|£itate  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshoa.  **^''         ""^     " 

«  On  the  accomplishxnent  of  this  predBctkn.  ne  Vol  L  ch.  L  See.  IL  App. 
Bishop  Newton's  Sixth  Dissertation,  and  Dr.  JortUi'fi  Reoiarks  en  Ecclesi- 
asUcal  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  190—149.  edit  176& 

•  By  Mr.  Hewlett,  lutrod.  to  Deut  in  voL  I  of  his  Couuncntary  on  the 
Bible,  4to  edit 


accomplished  in  the  present  day : — all  these  circumstaaoeSf 
■wfaeBiUiitedf  beotttBip^  tOBtimony  to  the  truth  and  au^n- 
ticity  of  this  sacred  book,  and  present  to  our  minds  a^  memo- 
rable instance  qCthe  ^viiie  justice.^' 

IV.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  paraschioth  or 
chapters :  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  n^ot^Dg 
heads  :— 

Part  I.  A  Bepetttion  of  the  History  related  in  the  preetmng 
Books,'  comprising, 

SscT.  1.  A  relation  df  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wil^er^ 
nefl»,  firom  their  leaving  Mount  Horeb  until  their  airival  at 
Kadesh.  (Deut  L) 

Sect.  2.  Their  journey  from  Kadesh  till  they  came  to  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,  and  the  defeat  of  Sihon  their  king,  and  of 
Og  king  of  Bashan,  together  with  the  division  of  their  terri- 
tories among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Grad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (ii.  iii.) 

Sbct.  3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid 
idolatiy,  founded  on  their  past  experience  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  (iv.) 

Past  II.  A.  Repetition  of  the  Moral^  Ceremonial^  and  Judicial 
Law;  containing, 

Sect.  1.  Jl  Repetition  of  the  Jiforal  Law  or  Ten  Command-^ 
ments  (v.  1 — 22,)  and  its  effect  upon  the  pe<^le  of  lirael 
(v.  22 — 33.)  ; — an  exposition  of  the  Jirst  commandnieDty 
with  an  exhortation  to  love  Grod  with  all  their  hearts  (vi) ; 
— en  exposition  of  the  second  commandment  against  idoup 
try,  prohibiting  any  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  and  eveiy 
vestige  of  their  idolatry  (vii.) ; — strong  motives  to  oWdt- 
ence,  arising  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  from 
the. consideration  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  conduct  them 
into  the  promised  land,  not  on  account  of  their  own  right- 
eousness, but  of  his  great  mercy.  (viiL  ix.  x.  xL^ 

Sect.  2.  ^  Repetition  of  the  Ceremonial  Lav  (xiL — X^)  ; 
— a  command  to  abolish  all  idolatry,  and  regulations  for  toe 
worship  of  God  (xiL) ; — ^laws  against  false  prc^ets,'and 
idolatrous  cities  (xiiL) ; — ^prohibition  against  oisfiguring 
themselves  in  mourning  (xiv.  1,  2.)  ;— «  recapitnladoii  io€ 
the  law  concerning  jclean  and  unclean  animals  (xiv.  8—81.), 
— and  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Levites  (xiv.  22 — 29.)  ; 
— ^regulations  concerning  the  year  of  release  (xv.);— con- 
cerning the  stated  annual  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xvi.  1 — 17.)  ; — the  election  of 
judges,  and  administration  of  justice  (xvL  18—20.)  ; — a 
prohibition  against  planting  groves  or  setting  up  idols  near 
the  altar  of  God.  (xvL  21,  22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  Repetition  and  Exposition  of  the  Judicial  Law 
(xvii. — xxvi.)  ; — a  command  to  put  idolaters  to  death,  regu- 
lations for  determining  difficult  controversies,  and  concern- 
ing the  election  and  qualifications  of  a  king  (xvii.)  ; — ^the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.  1—^.)  ;— 
cautions  against  following  the  abominations  of  the  G^tile 
nations,  especially  divination  (xviii.  9 — 14.) ; — a  prediction 
relative  to  the  great  prophet  that  should  arise  (xviii.  15 — 
19.) ; — criteria  for  distinguishing  false  prophets  from  true 
ones  (xviii.  20 — ^22.)  ; — laws  relative  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
(xix.  1' — 10.),  the  treatment  of  murderers  (xix.  11 — 13.), 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  15 — 21.)  ; — laws  con- 
cerning war  and  the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  (xx.)  ; — the 
expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  marriage  with  captives, 
rights  of  the  first-bom,  punishment  of  a  disobedient  son, 
&c  (xxi.)  ; — regulations  conceniing  things  lost  or  strayed, 
the  distinguishmg  of  the  sexes  by  their  apparel,  punishment 
of  adultery,  Ac.  (xxiL)  ; — ^who  may  or  may  not  enter  into 
the  congregation — ^prohibition  against  all  uncleanness— 
regulations  concerning  usury,  vows,  and  trespasses  (xxiii.) ; 
—-of  divorces,  the  privileges  of  newly  married  men,  pledges, 
manstcaling,  wages,  the  execution  of  justice,  and  gleanings 
(xxiv.)  ; — concerning  lawsuits  and  punishments,  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  (xxv.)  ; — ceremonies  to  ])e  ohserved  in 
offering  first-fruits  (xxvi.  1 — 16.)  ; — the  covenant  be^een 
God  and  the  Israelites,  (xxvi.  16 — 19.) 

Part  III.  The  Confirmation  of  the  Law  ;  for  which  purpose 

'    the  law  was  to  be  written  on  stones^  ana  set  up  on  Mount 

Ebal^  (z3mi.)^«-4mmAeliejm»mMe«  to  the  obedient^  and 

curses  against  the  disobedient  (xxviii.)  ;^---an  exhortation  to 

obedience  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  to  dedicate 

*  On  the  propheeics  cootainedln'this  chapter,  see  Bishop  Newton,  vol  i 
diss.  vii. 
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themselves  and  thdr  posterity  to  Ood  (xxix.)  •y-promises  of 
pardon  to  the  repentant  (xxx.  1 — 14.)  ;— goorf  and  evil  set 
iefore  them.  (xxx.  15—20.) 

Part  IV.  The  Personal  History  of  Moses,  unUl  Me  Death  ; 

containing, 

SscT.  1.  His  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  his  sn^ecessor  (xxxL 

1 8.) ; — and  his  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests, 

to  be  depofflted  in  the  ark,  and  publicly  r^  every  seventh 
year  (xxxi.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  solemn  chaiige  given  to  Joshua, 
Ac  (xxxi.  15-r-27.) 

8xcT.  2.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  his- 
torical ode  of  Moses  (xxxi.  28 — 30.),  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  chapter  xxxii. 

SscT.  3.  His  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
peculiar  felicity  and  privilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  protector,  (xxxiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  (xxxi  v.) 

V*  "  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  design,  and 
use  of  the  law  :  the  former  may  be  considered  as  an  evan- 

gelical  commentary  on  the  four  preceding  books,  in  which 
le  spiritual  reference  and  signification  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  law  are  given,  and  given  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
could  give,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the  glory  which 
was  to l)e  revealed.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy."* 

The  prophetic  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tioas  in  the  sacred  volume ;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the 
part  of  God  against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  exordium. 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  singularly  magnificent :  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  poem  is  just  and  natural,  and  well  accom- 
modated to  the  subject,  for  it  is  almost  in  the  order  of  an  his- 
torical narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  sen- 
timents ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  justice  of  God ;  his  pater- 
nal love,  and  his  unfailing  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious 
spint, — The  ardour  of  the  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  are  afterwards  expressed  in  a 
remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  from 
all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  The  fervour  of 
wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  mercy,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation.  The 
subject  and  style  of  this  poem  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance  to 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  He- 
brews, that  it  unites  all  the  force,  energy,  and  boldness  of  the 
latter,  with  the  exquisite  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former.^ 

The  following  useful  Table  or  Harmony  of  the  entire 
Jewish  law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws 
occur,  will  assist  the  Bible  student  in  investigaUng  the  tenor 
and  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  also  facilitate  his 
references  to  every  part  of  them.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's "  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  article  Law  ;  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  "  taken  from  a  manuRcri{)t  in'  the  Library  of  St. 
John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  "given  by  Archbishop 
Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 


The  Second  Class. 

The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  following^ 

Heads  ;  viz. 


Of  the  holy  place,       .       .       •    ^  • 
Of  the  mattej  and  structure  of  the  s 

tabernacle, c 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same ;  vu. 

Th6  laver  of  brass,     .    •  . 

The  altar  of  bumt-offefing,    . 

The  altar  of  incense,  .... 

The  candlestick-of  pure  gold, 

The  table  of  show-bread,   . 

Of  the  priests  and  their  vestments  for 

glory  and  beauty,         .       . 
of  the  choosing  of  the  Levites, . 
Of  the  priest's  oflBce  in  general,     . 

Of  their  office  in  teaching. 

Of  their  office  in  blessing, 
Of  their  office  in  offering,  which  func 
tion  largely  spreading  itself  is  divided 
into  these  heads  *,  viz. 
What  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be,    . 
Of  the  continual  fire,  .        .        .        • 
Of  the  manner  of  the.  burnt-offerings, 
of  the  peace-offerings, 
-of  the  sacrifices  accord- 


Sxod. 
chap. 


20. 
25,26,27. 
35. 

30. 
27. 
30. 
25. 
iS,  26. 

28. 


LevUie. 

chap. 


17. 


Kamb. 
chap. 


19.  10. 


18.  3.  8. 
3.18. 

-J 


Devt- 
chap. 


12. 


The  FiRSt  Class. 

TAe  Moral  Lata  written  on  the  Tv>o  Tables,  containing  the 

Ten  Commandments, 


The  first  Table,  which  includes 
Th4  First  Commandment,   . 

The  Second  Commandment,   . 

The  Third  Commandment, 

The  Fourth  Commandment,    . 

The  second  Table,  including 
The  Fifth  Commandment,    . 
The  Sixth  Commandment, 
The  Seventh  Commandment, 
The  Eighth  Commandment,     . 
The  Ninth  Oommandment, 
Tlie  Tenth  Commandment, 
The  sum  of  both  tables, 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Deut  p.  ii.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary. 
•  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect  28.  at  the  beginning^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  256,  257.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 
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20.  13. 

20.23.34. 

20.  23. 

20.23.31. 

34.  35. 

20.  22. 

20. 

20. 
20.  22. 
20.  23. 

20. 


LevUlc. 
eliap. 


19.26.18. 


19.23.26, 

19. 
19. 
18,  19. 
19. 
19. 

19. 


Kninb. 
ehap. 


6. 
5. 

,  23. 
5. 
5. 
6. 
6. 


ing  to  iheir  several  kinds;  viz 
For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 

of  the  law, 

For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 

of  the  fact. 
For  sin  committed  wittingly,  yet  not 

through  impiety,  .... 
The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for  sin, . 
Of  thmgs  belonging  to  the  sacrifices. 
Of  the  show-bread,     .... 

Of  the  lamps, 

Of  the  sweet  incense,        .        •      ,  • 
Of  the  use  of  ordinary  oblations,  where- 
of there  were  several  kinds  observed 

by  the  priests , 
Of  the  consecration  of  the  high-priests 

and  other  priests,     •       •       *       • 
Of  the  consecrations  and  office  of  the 

Levites, 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites, 

Of  the  anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the 

instruments  of  the  tabernacle,    . 
Of  the  continual  daily  sacrifices. 
Of  the  continual  sabbath.d^ys'  sacrifice, 
Of  the  solemn  sacrifice  for  feast-days, 

which  were  diverse,  and-  had  pecu- 

Uar  rites,distinguishc(d  into  these;  viz. 
Of  trumpets,    ..... 
Of  kalends  or  beginning  of  months. 
Of  the    three  most    solemn  feasts  in 

general,     .       •       •       •       •       • 

Of  the  feast  of  passover,        .       .     \ 

Of  the  feast  of  pentecost,'  . 

Of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,    . 

Of  the  feast  of  blowing  the  trumpets, 

Of  the  feast  of  expiation,   . 

Of  the  first-fruits,    .        .    •  . 

Of  tithes 

Of  fruits  growing  and  not  eaten  of, 

Of  the  first-born.        .... 

Of  the  sabbatical  vear,  . 

Of  the  year  of  jubilee, 

Of  vows  in  general. 

What  persons  ought  not  to  make  vows. 

What  things  cannot  be  vowed. 

Of  redemption  of  vows,      . 

Of  the  vows  of  the  Nazarites, 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priests ;  viz. 

Of  pollutions, 

Of  the  high-priest's  mourning. 

Of  his  marriage,         .... 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  priests, 

Of  tlieir  marriage,   . 

Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  wine,4M5. 

Of  sanctified  meats. 

Of  the  office  of  the  Levites;  viz. 

Teaching,        .         .... 

Offering 

Other  promiscuous  ceremonial  laws;  viz 

Of  uncleanness  in  general. 

Of  uncleanness  in  meats ;  viz.      ^ 

Of  blood,      ....      Gen.  ix 

Of  fat,       ,,.... 

Of  dead  carcasses,     .... 

Other  meats  and  diverse  living  crea- 
tures.      

Of  uncleanness  in  the  issue  of  seed 
and  blood,        .... 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  men,     . 

In  the  leprosy 

Of  circumcision,    .       .       .  Gen.  xvii. 

Of  the  water  of  expiation. 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  kraelites, 

Of  mixtures,        ..... 

Of  their  garments  and  writing  the  law 
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ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


Thb  Thibd  Class* 
The  Political  Law, 


N.  B.  The  magistr&te  is  the  keeper 
of  the  precepts  of  both  Tables,  and  to 
have  respect  to  haman  societj ; — there- 
fore the  political  laws  of  the  taraeUtea 
are  referred  to  both  the  Tables,  and  are 
to  be  redaced  to  the  several  precepts 
of 

The  Moral  Law. 
Laws  referred  to  the  first  Table,  namely, 
Ist,  to   the  1st  and   2d  command- 
ments; viz. 
Of  idolators  and  apostates, 
Of  abolishing  idolatry,     . 
Of  diviners  and  false  prophets, . 
Of  covenants  with  other  gods, 
2d.  To  the  third  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  blawhemies. 

3d.  To  the  fourth  commandment;  viz. 

Of  breaking  the  sabbath, 

Political  laws  referred  to  the  second 

table : 
Ist,  To  the  fifth  commandment,  viz. 

Of  magistrates  and  their  authority, 

Of  the  power  of  fathers, 

2d.  To  the  sixth  commandment  ,*  viz. 

Of  capital  punishments,     . 

Of  wilfol  murder,    .... 

Of  manslaughter  unwittingly  coounit 

ted,  and  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
Of  heinous  injury,  .       •       .       . 
Of  punishmenta  not  coital, 
Of  the  law  of  war,  .... 
3d.  To  the  seventh  commandment ;  viz. 
Of  unlawful  marriages, 

Of  fornication, 

Of  whoredom,  •  .     . 

Of  adulterv  and  jealousy, 
Of  c<^ulation  against  nature, 
Ofdivorcememsi  .         .       '       . 
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Other  matrimonial  laws,   . 

4th.  To  the  eighth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  the  punishment  of  thefts, 

Of  sacrilege,   .       .        .       Joshua  vii. 

Of  not  injuring  strangers, 

Of  not  defrauding  hirelings 

Of  just  weights,      .... 

Of  removing  the  land-mark, 

Of  tost  goods, 

Of  stray  cattle^ 

Of  corrupted  judgments. 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance, 

Of  man-stealing. 

Of  the  fugitive  servant, 

Of  gathering  fruits,  .... 

Of  contracts;  viz. 

Borrowing, 

Of  the  pledge, 

Of  usury,  .        .      ,.  ^    . 

Of  selling,     .       .       .  '    .       .       , 
Of  the  thing  lent,     .       .       .    '  . 
Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kej^ 

Ofheu-8, 

5th.  To  the  ninth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  witnesses, 

The  establishing  the  political  law, . 
Th^  establishing  the  divine  law  in  ge 
neral, 

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,   . 

From  the  excellency  of  the  laws, 

From  the 'promise^        ... 

From  the  threatenings^ 
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In  studyinfir  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  the  four  last 
books,  the  "Lectures"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  and  the 
"  Horae  Mosaics"  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 
SECTION  1. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


This  division  of  the  Sacred  Writings  comnrises  twelve 
books;  viz.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive :  the  first  seven 
of  these  books  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  the  former  prophets, 
probably  because  they  treat  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of 
Jewish  nistory,"  and  because  they  are  most  justly  supposed 
to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The  events  recoiued  in 
these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  eflected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books, 
that  they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  though  the  substance 
of  the  several  histories  was  written  under  divine  direction, 
when  the  events  were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who 
were  evidently  contemporary  with  the  transactions  which 
they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direction  they 
were  'disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  afterwards,  and  pro- 
bably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the'  same  time. 
Nothing,  inaeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  very  ample  me- 
moirs or  records  of  the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  authors 
of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.  Such  a  practice  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  well  constituted  state :  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  it  anciently  obtained  among  the 
heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  23.  and  vi.  1.);  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity.  (See  Exod. 
xvii.  14.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  .the  oook  of  Jasher  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  X.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.,  and  that  we  also 
find  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 

•  On  the  Jewish  Diviaions  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  see  Vol  I.  p.  209. 


of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  This  conjec- 
ture is  further  strengthened  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances, namely,  fird,  that  the  days  when  the  transactions 
took  place  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past,* 
and,  secondly y\h?i\.  things  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  re- 
maining to  this  day  (as  stones,'  names  of  places,''  rights  and 
possessions,^  customs  and  usages)  ;^  which  clauses  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  history  by  the  inspired  collectors 
in  order  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it  to  those  of  their  own  age. 
The  learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  hints,  thinks  it  notuplikely  that  the  historical  books, 
to  the  end  of  Kings,  were  compiled  by  the  prophet  Jeremisdi, 
a  short  time  before  the  captivitjr :  he  founds  this  opinion  upon 


very  justly  ._    

mon,  ana  consequently  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  remaining  five  books,  from  1  Chronfcles  to  Esther,  he 
thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the 
scribe,  some  time  after  the  captivity ;  to  whom  uninterrupted 
testimony  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the 
authors  of  the  historical  books,  ^'  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  already  received  inspired  books 
from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would  not  l^ave  aamitted  any 
others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  writers  were  supernaturally  assisted.     Next 

3  Thaa  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9^  "  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  befaretima 
called  a  seer." 
»  See  Josh.  iv.  9.  vii.  26.  vili.  29.  x.  27.  1  Sam.  Ti.  19. 
«  See  Josh.  v.  9.  vu.  26.  Judg.  i.  26.  xy.  19.  xviii.  12.  2  Kings  xIt.  7. 

•  See  Judg.  i.  21.  and  1  Sam.  xxrii.  6. 

•  See  1  Sam.  v.  5.  and  2  Kings  xvii.  41. 
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tu  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  corrobo- 
rates all  our  reasoning  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
^I^tament  (and,  when  distinct  arguments  for  any  particular 
book  cannot  be  found,  supplies  their  place),  we  must  de- 
pend, in  the  case  before  us,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Jews. 
And  although  the  testimony  of  a  nation  is  far  from  being,  in 
erery  instance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  its  sacred 
books  to  be  possessed  of  that  divine  authority  which  is 
ascribed  to  them ;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  has  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having 
already  in  their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  others  which  advanced  a  claim  to 
inspiration;  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  far  from  be- 
ing credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed  pre- 
cipitately to  recognise  it,  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
care  in  examining  all  pretensions  of  this  nature,  and  rejected 
them  when  not  supported  by  satisfactoir  evidence.  They 
had  been  forewarned  that  false  prophets  snould  arise,  and  de- 
liver their  own  fancies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and,  while 
they  were  thus  put  upon  their  guard,  they  were  furnished 
with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — ^22.)  We  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  Jews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimina- 
tioa  in  this  matter,  at  a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to 
which  we  refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocry- 
phal books;  for,  although  they  were  written  by  men  of 
their  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages, — Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch, — ^yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  the  in- 
faOible  church  to  mistake  them  for  divine.  The  testimony, 
tlieii,  of  the  Jews,  who  without  a  dissenting  voice  have  as- 
serted the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  authorizes  us 
to  receive  them  as  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
committed  to  their  care.''* 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  thS  Old  Testa- 
ment :  those  portions,  in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life 
and  reign  of  David,  furnish  a  very  instructive  key  to  many 
of  his  psalms ;  and  the  prophetical  books  derive  much  light 
from  these  histories.  But  the  attention  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they  have 
given  us  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  value  of 
these  notices  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  until  the  time  of  bzra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two 
latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or  no  dependetice  can  be 

E laced  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  writers.^  But  these 
ooks  are  to  be  considered  not  meYely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church :  they  also  clearly  illustrate  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  "  Kight- 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." (Prov.  xiv.  34.)  While  they  exhibit  a  mournful  but 
impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus 
prove  that "  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness ;"  they  at  the  same  time  show  "  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  willingness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent. 
TTiey  manifest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  reliffion,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  they  furnish  us  with  many  propheti- 
cal declarations,  the  strikmg  fulfilment  of  which  is  every 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  word  of  God." 
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J  Author t  genuineness t  and  credibility  qf  this  booh, — 11.  Argn- 
ment. — BL  Scope  and  design. — ^IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 
— V.  Observations  on  the  book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in 
Joshua  X.  13. 

I.  The  book  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus 

1  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  184.  186. 

•  Uorodotaa  and  Thucydides,  the  two  most  ancient  profiuie  historians 
extant,  were  contemporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemia^  and  could  not  write 
with  any  certainty  or  events  much  before  their  own  time.  Bishop  Stillins- 
deet  has  adrntrably  proved  the  obscurity,  defects,  and  uncertainty  of  all 
ancient  profane  history,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Orlgines  Sacrte,  pp.  1—65 
Bth  edit,  folio.  *^ 


denominated,  b^ause  it  contains  a  narration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister 
of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;  but  by  whom  this  book  was  written  is  a 
question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed. 

I.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a 
later  date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  book  is  of 
very  great  antia jiity,  but  also  that  it  was  composed  by  Joshua 
himself.  Of  this  opinion  were  several  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  talmudical  writers,  and  among  the  modems,  Gerhard, 
Diodati,  Huet,  Alber,  Bishops  Patrick,  Tomline,  and  Gray, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,'  who  ground  their  hypothesis  principally 
upon  the  following  arguments : — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  said  fch.  xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  the 
transactions  there  recorded  "  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Gody^^ 
so  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  tw^o  chapters  of  which 
they  think  were  written  by  Joshua.  But,  if  we  examine 
the  context  of  the  passage  iust  cited,  we  shall  fiind  that  it 
refers,  not  to  the  entire  boox,  but  solely  to  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

r2.)  In  the  passage  (ch.  xxiv.  29.  et  sea,)  where  the  death 
ana  burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  the  decease  and  burial  of 
Moses  are  recorded ;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moses  is 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  servant  of  God,  which  plainly  proves 
that  this  passage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  The  author  intimates  (ch.  v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  passed  into  Canaan. 

(4.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  having    > 
been  written  by  Joshua,  ue  particular  servant  of  Moses. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  others  which  show 
that  the  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  with  the 
transactions  it  records.  Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  that 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  ^e  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  **  hut  the  Jebusites  dwell  unth  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  dav,^^  Now  this  joint 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the  children 
of  Judah  took  that  city  (Judg.  i,  8.),  though  the  Jebusites 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion, 
whence  they  were  not  finally  expelW  until  the  reign  of 
David.  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.)  The  statement  in  Josh.  Tv.  9. 
fthat  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passage  of  tihe  • 
Israelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to  this  day)  was  evidently 
added  by  some  later  writer.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Josh.  XV.  13 — 19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10—15.  Josh, 
xvi.  10.  with  Judg.  i.  29.  and  to  Josh.  xix..47.  collated  with 
Judg.  xviii.  29.  Since,  then,  it  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua  himself,  the 
question  recurs  again,  by  whom  was  the  book  composed  or 
compiled?  Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phineas;  Calvin 
thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  writing 
of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  compilation  of  the  history,  to  the 
high-priest  JSleazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  very  last 
verse  of  the  book) ;  because  it  was  the  high-priest's  'duty 
not  only  to  teach  the  people  orally,  but  also  by  writing  to 
instruct  posterity  in  the  ways  of  God.^  Henry,  as  we  have 
already  seen,-*  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah ;  and  Moldenhawer* 
and  Van  Til,  to  Samuel.'^  But,  by  whatever  prophet  or  in- 
spired writer  this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  from 
comparing  Josh.  xv.  63.  with  2  Sam.  v.  6—8.  that  it  was 
written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Further,  if  the  book  of  Judges  were  not  written  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Saul's  reiffii,  as  some  eminent^  critics  are 
disposed  to  Uiink,  or  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David's 
reign,  which  is  the  opinion  of  others,  the  "book  of  Joshua 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  one  or  other  of 
those  dates,  because  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  not 
only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,^  and  slightly 
touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it ;»  but 
also,  in  two  several  instances  (Judg.  i.  1.  and  ii.  6—8.), 

• 

•  Calvin,  Proleg.  in  Jos.  op.  torn.  i.  in  fine.  This  great  reformer,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  question  undetermined,  as  being  at  most  conjectural  and 
uncertain. 

•  See  p.  2ia  supra.  »  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos,  p.  36. 

•  Opus  AnalyUcum,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

1  Judg.  ii.  6—9.  is  repeated  from  Josh.  xxiv.  28—31.  and  Judg.  i.  29.  from 
Josh.  xvL  10.  - 

•  Thus  ^udg.  i.  10-15.  30.  derives  light  from  Josh.  xv. 
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eommences  his  narratiye  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  which 
was  related  m  the  close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  the  book 
of  Joshua  had  not  been  previously  extant,  the  author  of 
Judges  would  have  begun  nis  history  from  the  occupation 
and  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  suitaole  to 
his  desimi  in  writing  that  book.  i 

2.  Whoever  was  the  autiior  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  following  considerations,  tiiat  it  was 
compiled  from  ancient,  authentic,  and  contemporary  docu- 
ments:— 

(1.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing 
the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that 
some  continuation  would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to 
narrate  the  signal  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to  preserve  an  account 
of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  particular 
tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages ;  and  thus  prevent  disputes 
and  civil  wars,  which  in  process  of  time  might  arise  between 
powerful  and  rival  tribes. 

(2.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  testimony : 
for  in  Josh,  xviii.  we  not  only  read  that  the  ffreat  captain 
of  the  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and 
described  in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that 
Joshua  committed  to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God ;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved  in  some 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book 
could  not  have  specified  the  limits  of  each  -tribe  with  so  much 
minuteness,  nor  nave  related  with  accuracy  the  discourses  of 
Cdeb  (Josh.  xiv.  6—12.) ;  neither  could  he  have  correctly  re- 
lated the  discourses  of  Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  f  Josh.  xxii.  16 — 20.\ 
nor  the  discourses  of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.;, 
nor  of  Joshua  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  ;  nor  could  he  have  so  ar- 
ranged the  whole,  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law 
of  5f OSes. 

(4.)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  docmnent, 
the  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1., 
as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has 
related,  nor  would  ne  have  written,  as  he  hal^  done  in  vi.  25., 
that "  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day ; "  and  this  docu- 
ment he  has  expressly  cited  in  x.  13,  by  the  title  of  the 
**  Book  of  Jasher, "  or  of  the  Upright.*  To  these  proofs  may 
be  added  the  two  following,  v'w, : 

(5.)  *'  The  absence  of  any  traces  of  disputes  or  civil  wars 
among  the  tribes,  concerning  their  respective  boundaries. 

'*  ^me  document  of  acknowledgea  authority,  accurately 
settling  ^e  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  must  have  existed 
from  the  very  partition,  by  reference  to  which  disputes  of 
this  kind  might  be  settled,  or  the  peaceful  state  of  the  grow- 
ing tribes  would  have  been  entirely  without  any  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

(6.)  '*  Without  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  and  au- 
thoritative records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the 
priests  (ch.  xxi.  13—19.)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
Aaron's  family  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allot- 
ment, sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  those  cities.  But  it 
IS  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  left  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of  their  future 
owners.  To  afford  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
family  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  claim  them,  some  document  contemporaneous 
with  the  appropriation  must  have  existed.  Without  such  a 
document,  innumerable  disputes  must  have  arisen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  claim  their  possessions.  "^ 

3.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  author  of  this  book  has 
made  his  extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious 
fidelity,  and,  consequently,  it  is  worthy  of  credit :  for, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  ne  has  UteraUy  copied  the  speeches 
of  Caleb,  Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of 
Joshua,  ahd  in  other  passages  has  so  closely  followed  his 
authority,  as  to  write  m  v.  1.  ^^  until  we  were  passed  over^^^ 
and  in  vi.  25.  that  Rahab  "  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  dai/.^^ 
Hence,  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  geographical 
order  in  which  Aeir  respective  territories  were  situate,  but 
according  to  the  order  pursued  in  the  original  document,— 
namely,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  received  their 
tracts  of  land  by  lot.  (Josh.  xv. — ^xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity 
to  his  original  document,  the  author  has  made  no  honourable 

1  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros  Sacros  Vet  Feed,  part  ii.  §§ 
25-38. 

s  For  the  two  preceding  remarks,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  R&v.  Dr. 
Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  227. 
New  York,  1827. 


mention  of  Joshua  until  after  his  death ;  whence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  commentary,  from  which  this  book  was 
compiled,  was  originsdly  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

(2.)  This  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in 
that  age  when  the  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  the 
authors  fidelity  coula  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion ;  and, 

(3.)  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  with  little  or  no 
material  variations ;  tnus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan,  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53 — 65.  com- 
pared with  Psal.  xliv.  2—4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  David  (Psal.  Ixviii.  13 — 15.) ;  the  division  of  the 
waters  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  Hab.  iii.  8.);  the 
terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11 — 13.)  compared  with  Josh. 
X.  9—11.)  r  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and 
Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3.  9.  24.  and  iii.  21 !) 

(4.)  Lastly,  every  thing  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not 
only  accurately  corresponds  with  the  age  in  which  that  hero 
lived,  but  is  further  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among 
heathen  nations,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  an- 
cient and  profane  historians  of  undoubted  character.'  Thus 
there  are  ancient  monuments  extant,  which  prove  that  the 
CarUiaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  who  escaned  from 
Joshua ;  as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Amcacame 
originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  oomitry 
on  account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.* 
The  fable  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  originated  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  ;*  and  the  overthrow  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan, 
and  of  the  Anakims  who  were  called  giants,  is  considered  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.^ 
The  tempest  of  hailstones  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was 
transformed  by  the  poets  into  a  tempest  of  stones,  with  which 
(they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of  Hercules 
in  Arim,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought 
with  the  children  of  Anak.' 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have 
received  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
originated  in  mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Joshua,  which  differ  very  materially 
from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle  oi 
events  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hijra  898,  corresponding 
with  A.  D.  1492  ;8  and  the  other  is  a  similar  chronicle  badly 
compiled,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chapters,  filled  with  fa- 
bulous accounts,  written  iii  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Sa- 
maritan characters.^ 

II.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about 
seventeen  years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  years :  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  m  the  old  covenant;  and  it  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion."  The  Pentateuch  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed: and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua,  the  conc^uest 
of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites; 
together  with  the  provision  made  for  the  settlement  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  country. 

HI.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  Scope  and  Design  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  this  book  Were  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises  to 

»  See  particularly  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c  2.  and  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cc.  2, 
3.  On  the  falsely  alleged  contradictions  between  the  sacred  and  profane 
historians,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  VI.  chap.  vii. 

«  AUix's  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  U. 
(Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

»  Procopius  (Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  cues  a  Phoenician  inscription ;  con- 
taining a  passage  which  he  has  translated  into  Greek,  to  the  following  pur* 
Sort :— ♦♦  We  are  they  toho  flee  from  the  face  ofJtaua  (the  Greek  name  of 
oshiia)  th£  robber,  the  son  of  Nave."  Suidas  cilesthe  inscription  thus:— 
"  We  are  the  Canaanites  tchom  Jesus  the  robber  expelled.''  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  is  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  same  jpeissage  being  differently  rendered  by  different  translators,  or 
being  quoted  from  memory,— do  unusual  occurrence  among  profane 
writers. 

«  P^lybius,  Frag.  cxiv.  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurthin.  c.  xxii. 

t  .Clix's  Reflections,  ut  supra.  Huet,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  vol.  L 
pp.  273—282.  Amstel.  1680.  8vo.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that 
the  poetical  fable  of  Phaeton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sun  standing 
still  (Josh.  X.  12—14.) ;  but  on  a  calm  investigation  of  the  supposed  resem* 
blance,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such  an  qpini<m. 

B  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros,  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §  27.  note. 

»  Fabricil  Codex  Apocjypbua  Veteris  Testamenti,  p.  876.  et  $eq. 
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the  patriarchs,  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  15.),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4.), 
Jacob  (xxxv.  12.),  and  Joseph  (I.  24.),  and  also  to  Moses 
(Exod.  lii.  8.),  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  obtain  jpos- 
session  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  we  behold 
the  divine-  power  and  mercy  signally  displayed  in  cherishing, 
protecting,  and  defending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of 
heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been 
considered  as  figuratively  representing  the  spiritual  conflicts 
of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Although  Joshua, 
whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity  are  con- 
spicuoiis  throughout  liis  whole  history,  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
yet  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  teen  a  very  eminent 
one.  He  bore  our  Saviour^s  name ;  the  Alexandrian  version, 
giving  his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him 
iww( — ^Jesus;  which  appellation  is  also  given  to  him  in 
Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved  the  people  of 
God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins    (Matt,  i  21.) 

A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which 
was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more 
than  once  reminds  the  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning 
them ;  and  that  ^^  all  had  come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not 
one  tl^kig  had  failed  thereof.''  (ch.  xxiii.  14.  with  xxi.  45.)^ 
Furtlier,'the  historian  does  not  notice  any  subsequent  altera- 
tion^ of  the  division:  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  He- 
bjron  and  Debir,  mentioned  by  Caleb  in  ch.  xv.  13— rl9., 
too);  place  under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Judg.  i.  10 — 
15*  20t  oidy  as  a  retrospective  notice  of  an  event  of  a  jpreced- 
ug  age.  What  is  said  of  Uie  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xv.  63.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12.),  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although,  as  the  passages 
are  not  connected  with  the  series  of  the  narration,  they  may 
possibly  be  interpolations.  Lastly,  the  places  (xv.  9.  xviii. 
25.^,  in  which  Kirjath-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  Gibeon,  Beeroth  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  al- 
though they  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation 
to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  2.  and  xxi.  6.,  for 
Gibeon  was  afterwards  given  (Josh.  xxi.  17.)  to  the  priests ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  these  cities  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.* 

1 V.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts :  viz. 

Part  I.  The  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Ist^aelites  (cc.  i. — xii.)  ;  comprising, 

Skct.  1.  T»he  call  and  confirmation  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of 

the  city  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 

(iiL),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 
Sect.  4.  The   circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and 

their  celebration  of  the  first  passovcr  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 

the   appearance   of  the  "  captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  to 

Joshua  near  Jericho,  (v.) 
Sect.  6.  The  captufe  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  Ai.  (vii.  viii.) 
Sect.  6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 

children  of  Israel,  (ix.) 
Sect.  7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle 

of  the  sun's  standing  still,  (x.) 
Sect.  8.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates,  (xi.) 
Sect.  9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the 

Israelites  both  under  Moses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan 

(xii.  1 — 6.),  and  also  under  Joshua  himself  in  the  western 

part  (xii.  7—24.) 

Part  II.   T/ie  Division  of  the  conqttered  Land  ;  containing. 

Sect.  1.  A  general  division  of  Canasm.  (xiii.) 
Sect.  2.  A  particular  apportionment  of  it  among  the  IsraeUtes, 
including  the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.)  ;  the  lot  of  Judah 
(xv.)  ;  of  Ephraim  (xvi.)  ;  of  Manasseh  (xvii^  J  of  Benja- 
min (xviii.)  ;  and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Z^ebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Asher,  Naphtaii,  Dan,  and  of  Joshua  himself,  (xix.) 
Sect.  3.  The  appomtment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  of 
the  Levitical  cities.  (xxL) 

*■  Jahn's  Introdoction  hj  ProC  Turner,  p.  221. 


The  circumstances  .observed  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land  hti 
speak  a  most  wise  and  careful  provision  for  a  constant  and  uninterrni^ed 
distincticui  of  tribes,  families,  and  |;eueaiogies  among  the  Hebrews ;  thence 
to  preserve  and  clearly  to  ascertain  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  theirs  and  otir 

great  Messiah  ;  *'  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;"  in  whom  were  to 
e  completed  all  Uie  purposes  of  this  dispensation :  it  pleasing  God,  by  the 
apparent  completion  of  remarkable  prophecies  relating  thereto,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  satisfactory  and  convincing  evidences  of  his  divine  mission.* 

Sect.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  their  consequent  return,  and  the  transactions  result- 
ing from  the  altar  which'  they  erected  on  the  borders  of  Jor- 
dan in  token  of  their  communion  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  (xxii.) 

Part  III.  The  Dtfing  Addresses  and  Counsels  of  Joshua^  his 
Death  and  Burtal,  &c. 

Sect.  1.  Joshua's   address  to   the  Israelites,   ih  which  be 
reminds  them  of  the  signal  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 
God,  and  urges  them  to  **  cleave  unto  the  Loan  their  Crod. 
(xxiii.) 

Sect.  2.  Joshua's  dying  address  to  the  Israelites,  and  renewal 

of  the  covenant  between  them  and  God.  (xxiv.  1-;— 28.) 

These  valedictory  speeches  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  like  those  of  Mo- 
ses, give  us  an  idea  of  a  truly  greet  man,  and  of  a  wise  and  religious  gover- 
nor,  the  only  aim  of  wltose  power  is  the  gk>ry  of  God,  and  the  lasting  hap 
'piness  of  the  community  over  which  he  presides.— An  admirable  example 
to  be  imitated  in  due  proportion  by  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.* 

Sect.  3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Joseph's 
bones,  and  the  4eath  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest  (xxiv. 
29—33.) 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  acci- 
dental derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
occasioned,  probably,  by  the  ancient  mode  of  rolling  up 
manuscripts.  If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be  read 
thus  :  first  chapter  to  the  mnth  verse ;  then  the  second  chap- 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  ; 
after  which  should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chapters 
to  the  eleventh;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  inclusive;  and,  lastly,  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourtli  chapters. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  oi  opinion  subsists  among 
learned  men  concerning  the  book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in 
Josh.  X.  13.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  offered,^ 
we  may  remark,  that  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  mat  it  was 
a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel' lived  and  wrote.* 
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ON   THE    BOOK   OF   JUDGES. 


I.  Title, — ^11.  Date  and  author, — HI.  Scope,  chronology,  and 
synopsii  of  its  contents, — IV.  Observations 'on  some  difficult' 
passages  in  this  book, 

1.  The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containing 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
time  of  Eli,  under  the  administration  of  thirteeu  Judges, 
whom  God  raised  up  on  special  occasions  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  and  to  manage 
and  restore  their  raairs.     Concerning  their  powers  and  func- 

a  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
>  Ibid.  p.  4.  4  See  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 

*  The  book  of  Jasher  is  twice  quoted,  ^rs/  in  Josh.  x.  13.  where  the  quo* 
tation  is  evidently  poetical,  and  forms  exactly  three  distiches. 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  tliou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon : 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed  her  course^ 
Until  the  people  were  avenj^ed  of  their  enemies. 
And  the  sun  tarried  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day.*^ 

The  second  passage  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  cited  is  in  2  Sam.  i.  18., 
where  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  it  The 
custom  of  the  Hebrews,  in  giving  titles  to  their  books  from  the  initial  word 
is  well-known :  thus  Genesis  is  called  Bereshith,  &c.  They  also  some- 
times  named  the  book  from  some  remarkable  word  in  the  first  sentence ; 
thus  the  book  of  Numbers  is  sometimes  called  Bemidbar.  We  also  find 
in  their  writings  canticles  which  had  been  produced  on  important  occa- 
siotis,  inticpduced  by  some  form  of  this  kind :  azjaahar  (then  sang),  or  ve- 
jaskar  peloni,  &c.  Thus  az  jaahir  MosheFi,  "  then  sang  Moses*'  (Exod. 
XV.  1.  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  jasher)]  vetnashar  Deborah^ 
"and Deborah  sang."  (Judg.  v.  1.)  See  also  the  inscription  of  PsaL  xviii.> 
Thus  the  book  of  Jasher  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  collection  of 
sacred  songs,  composed  at  different  limes  and  on  different  occasions,  and 
to  have  had  this  title,  because  the  book  itself  and  most  of  the  soHOgs  began 
in  general  with  this  word,  ve-jashar.  Lowth's  Prselect.  pp.  906,  3w.  notes  ; 
or  Dr.  Gregory's  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152, 153.  notes.    The  book  of  Jasher, 

{lublished  at  London  in  1751,  and  reprinted  at  Bristol  hi  1829,  is  a  shameless 
iterary  forgery.    An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Apr 
pendizto  VotlL 
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Uons  see  Vol.  ll.  p.  42.  The  Judges  frequently  acted  by  a 
divine  suggestion,  and  were  endowed  with  preternatural 
strength  and  fortitude  (compare  ii.  18.  vi.  14.  34.  xi.  29.  and 
xiv.  6.  19.) :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  perus- 
ing the  relation  of  some  of  their  achievements,  which  were 
justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divme  warrant,  which  supersedes  all 
ffeneral  rules  of  conduct.  Besides,  "  in  some  cases  (such  as 
that  of  Samson's  suicide)  they  may  have  abused  their  endow- 
ments, since  the  preternatural  gifts  of  God  are  equally  liable 
to  abuse  with  those  which  he  bestows  in  the  ordmary  course 
of  nature."! 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.  30.  some 
have  imagined  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  this  conjecture  is  evidently  errone- 
ous ;  for,  on  comparing  Psal.  Ixxviii.  60,  61.  and  1  Sam.  iv. 
11.  with  that  passage,  we  find  that  the  captivity  intended  by 
the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity  of^the  inhabitants  of 
Dan,  which  tookplace  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee  words 
sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  have 
been  manv  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. This  book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before 
the  second  book  of  Samuel  (compare  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with 
Judg.  ix.  63.),  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
(Compare  2.Sam.  v.  6.  with  Judg.  i.  21.) 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written ;  it  being,  by 
some  writers,  ascribed  to  Phmehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  time  which  were  left  by  each  Judge  ;  while  others  think 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  prophet  out  of  the  public  regis- 
ters or  records  that  were  kept  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
But  the  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges;  and  in  this 
opinion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about 
three  hundred  years  :  it  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  Elders,  who  ruled  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the 
commencement  of  tlieir  troubles,  (eh.  i.— iii.  4.J  The  second 
part  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli 
(ch.  iii.  5. — ^xvi.) ;  and  the  third,  which  narrates  several 
memorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (ch.  xvii.  21.),  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
it  might  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  "  This  his- 
tory," observes  Dr.  Priestley,  "abundantly  verifies  the  fre- 
quent warnings  and  predictions  of  Moses;  according  to 
which,  the  people,  being  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God,  were  m  the  most  exemplary  manner  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  obedience,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and 
especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  God  had  devot^  to  destruction  on  account  of 
their  polytheism  and  idolatry."  There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  book,  several  of  the 
facts  related  in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  oeras,  which 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  many  of  the  Judges  also 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  successive  who  in  all 
probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time.  In  the  following  synopsis  it  is 
attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  sometning  lite  order, 
and  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  7%c  Stale  of  thelsraeliies  after  the  death  of  Joshua^ 
until  they  began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord,  (i. — ^iii. 
4.)  B.  c.  1443—1413. 

Part  II.  The  History  of  the  Oppressions  of  the  Israelites^  and 
their  Deliverances  by  the  Judges,  (iii.  5. — ^xvi.) 

SicT.  1.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  Othniel.  (iii.  6 — 1 1.) 
B.  c.  1413—1405. 

Sect.  2.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  Uieir  deUverancc  by  Ehud.  The  Western 
Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  12—31.)  b.  c.  1343— 
1305.     . 

S*CT.  3.  The  Northern  Israelites,  after  being  oppressed  by 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  are  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 


(iv.)  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.^  (v.) 
B.  c.  1285. 
Sect.  4.  The  Eastern  and  Northern  Israelites,  being  for  theif 
sins  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  delivered  by 
Gideon. — ^History  of  Gideon  and  his  family,  including  the 
judicature  of  Alnmelech.  (vr. — ix.)  b.  c.  1252 — 1233. 

Sect.  5.  History  of  the  administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.  Thcf 
Israelites,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  delivered 
by  Jephthah.  The  administrations  of  the  Judges,  Ibzan^ 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  (x.— xii.)  b.  c.  1233—1157. 

Sect.  6.  The  birth  of  Samson. — Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Philistines,  and  their  deliverance  by  Samson,  with  an 
account  of  his  death,  (xiii xvi.)  b.  c.  1155 — 1117. 

Part  III.  An  AccourU  of  the  Introduction  of  Idolatry  among 
the  Ifn-aelites^  and  the  consequent  Corruption  of  Religion  ana 
Manners  among  them  r  for  which  God  gave  them  up  into  t/ie 
hands  of  their  enemies,  (xvii. — ^xxi.) 

Sect.  1 .  Account  of  the  idol  of  Micah  and  its  worship,  at  first 
privately  in  his  family  (xvii.)  and  afterwards  publicly  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  b.  c.  1413. 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  violence  and  detestable 
murder,  committed  bv  the  Bcnjamites  of  Gibeah  (xiv.)  ;  the 
war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  b.c.  1413. 

IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  iniserted  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  in* 
termediate  governors  between  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  IsraeL 
It  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  description  of  a  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  nation;  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  anddan* 
gers  which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy;  when 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walku^ 
through  by-ways  (v.  6.) ;  wnen  few  prophets  were  appointed 
to  control  the  people,  and  every  one  aid  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  (xvii.  6.)  It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
religion  with  superstition ;  displays  the  beneficial  effects  tiiat 
flow  from  the  former,  and  represents  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of 
the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  the  Israelites,  in  which  we 
see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  alter- 
nately displayed.  The  people  sinned  and  were  punished  j 
they  repented  afid  found  mercy.  Something  of  this  kind  we 
find  in  every  page :  and  these  things  are  written  for  oxa  warn- 
ing. None  should  presume,  for  God  is  just;  none  need 
despair,  for  God  is  merciful.^  From  the  scenes  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  violence  which  darken  this  history,  St.  Paul  has 
presented  us  with  some  illustrious  examples  of  faith,  in.  tiie 
characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephthah.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  style  of  this  book,  the  transactions  it 
records  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred 
writers  besides  St.  Paul,''  but  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  current  among  the  heathen  writers.  Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideoirs  actions  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho, 
a  Tynan  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him,  and  whose  anti- 
(juity  is  attested  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  that  ever  lived .^  The  Vul- 
pinaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails),^  was 
derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 

Sinai,  are  des<rribed  in  very  poetical  language,  and  connpared  with  the  Di- 
vinfe  interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel.    The  presence  of  God  had  thrown  all 
nature,  as  rt  were,  into  convulsions,  the  tnunderB  and  lightnings  were  at 
tended  by  impetuous  showers  of  rain ;  and  Mount  Sinai  was  in  such  agita 
tion  that  it  seemed  to  he  melted  from  before  the  Lord.  (Scott,  in  loc.)    The  „ 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  fCimished  this  magnificent  and  sublime 

Eassage,  took  places,  c.  1491 ;  tbe  deliverance  of  the  IsraeUtes,  under  I>e 
orah  and  Barak,  b.  c.  1285,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  e.  c.  1296, 
that  is,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  Yet,  misled  by  the  neologian 
interpcftlRtion  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhom,  Professor  Jahn  has  gravely 


ascribed  the  victory  of  Barak  over  Sisera,  to  his  taking  advantage  of  a  rag< 
ing  tempest.  (Introd.  in  Libros  Vet  Feed,  part  ii.  §  370  This  section  W 
almost  a  servile  transcript  of  Eichhorii.  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whitting- 
ham  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  mischievous  interpretations  in  the 
notes  to  their  translation  of  Jahn.  (pp.  243—245.)    Dr.  Aekermann  in  his 


«  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  5M3.  note. 

»  The  triumphal  Ode  of  Deborah  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  by 
BiBhop  I^wth  (Lect.  no.  28.),  who  considers  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  per- 
fectly sublime  ode.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  the  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Israelites  had  witnessed  at  Mount  I 
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expurgated  edition  of  Jahn  has  eltogeiner  omitted  this  section,  without  ap 
priang  ihe  reader  of  such  omission. 
»  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  p.  157.    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  Jui^es,  p.  vl. 

*  Compare  Psal.  baviii.  56—66.  Ixxxiii.  11, 12.  cvi.  34—46. 1  Sam.  xii.  9—11. 
2  Sam.  XI.  21.  Isa.  ix.  4.  and  x.  26. 

»  He  expressly  alfirms  Sanchoniatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  tacts 
related  in  his  history,  «x  twv  v7^o/Av^ftetTmv  ii pv/«S*xou,  from  the  memoirs  of 
Jerumbalus,  or  Jerubaal,  another  name  for  Gideon.  Bocharti  1  haleg. 
lib.  ii.  0.7. 

•  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iv.  684.  et  seq. 
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Italy  by  the  Phoenicians :  and  to  mention  no  more,  in  the 
history  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  we  find  the  original  of  Nisus 
and  his  daughters,  who  cut  ofif  those  fatal  hairs,  npon  which 
the  victory  depended.* 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF'rUTH. 

I.  THtU  and  argument. — ^11.  Date  and  chronoiogy, — III.  Au- 
thor.— ^IV.  Scope, — V.  Synopoio  of  its  contents. 

I.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel ;  it 
is  ^erefore  placed,  and  with  great  propriety,  between  the 
books  of  Juoges  and  Samuel.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,^  Judges  and  Ruth  formed  but  one 
book,  because  the  transactions  which  it  contained  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  although  the  modem  Jews  sepa- 
rate it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Meg^Uoth 
or  volumes  which  they  place  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament.    Jt  is  publicly  read  by  them  in  the  syna- 

Sogaes  on  the  feast  of  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account  of 
le  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first-fruits  of  which 
were  ofier^  to  God  on  that  festival.  This  book  derives  its 
name  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Eglon  Iting  of  Moab;  but  this  conjecture  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  Scripture ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  king's  daughter  would  abandon  her  native  country,  to  seek 
bread  in  anoUier  land,  and  marry  a  stranger. 

II.  Augustine'  refers  the  time  of  this  history  to  the  regal 
government  of  the  Israelites ;  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  some  others  of  later  date,  to  tne  time  of  Eli ;  Molden- 
hawer,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of 
Ehud;  R^bi  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authors  conceive 
fioaz,  who  married  Ruth,  to  have  been  the  same  person  as 
Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediatelv  after  Jephthah ;  Junius, 
comparing  the  book  of  Ruth  with  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  events  recorded  in  this  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah ;  and  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  tliat  they  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused 
EUmelech  to  leave  his  country,  "  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
when  the  Judges  ruled''  (Ruth  i.  1.),  Bisnop  Patrick  has 
referred  the  beginning  of  this  history  to  the  judicature  of 
Gideon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  at  which  time  a 
famine  is  related  to  have  happened.  (^Judg.vi.  3 — 6.)*  Con- 
siderable difiiculty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronology  of 
this  book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  feaint 
Matthew  (i.  5,  6.), — that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who 
married  Ruth)  was  married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  generally 
understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaani :  and  yet  that  Boaz  was 
the  grandfiaither  of  David,  who  was  torn  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho, — ^a  length  of  time, 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  three  per- 
sonSy  Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between 
Rahab  and  David.  But  this  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved, 
either  by  supposing  that  some  intermediate  names  of  little 
consequence  were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied 
by  the  evangelist  (as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  ^ome 
other  instances) ;  or  by  concluding,  with  Archbishop  Usher, 
iiat  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary  piety, 
or  designed  to  be  conspicuous  because  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend  from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  life  and  greater 
strength  than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  that  age.^  It 
is  certain  that  Jesse  was  accounted  an  old  man  when  his  son 
David  was  but  a  youth  (see  1  Sam.  xvii.  12.) ;  and,  since 

<  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  viii.  fiib.  1.  M.  de  Lavaar  in  his  Conference  de  la 
f)able  avee  PHistoire  SaintCj  tom.  ii.  pp.  1—13.,  has  shown  that  Samson, 
the  judge  of  the  Israelites,  is  the  original  and  essential  Hercules  of  pagan 
mjmologj ;  thus  fumishins  an  additional  proof  how  much  the  heathens 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible.  As  his  treatise  is  by  no  means  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  reader  will  find  an  abridged  translation  of  the  pages 
cited  in  Or.  A.  Clarke's  commeatanr  on  Juck.  xvi. 

«  Jerome  escpressly  states  that  this  was  me  case  in  his  time.— Deinde 
subtezwit  Sopnetim,  id  est  Judicom  hbram,  et  in  eundem  compingunt; 
qoia  in  disbas  Jodicum  fiicta  ejus  narratur  Ustoria.  (Prologus  Ghaleatus.) 
Bos^ius^  when  gifing  Origen's  catalogue  of  the  sacred  boolts,  confirms 
Jeromei's  aeooant.    Bccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  2S. 

•  De  ]»6et.  Christ  lib.  ii.  c.  a 

«  JotepbQ&  Ant.«lnd.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  $  1.  Seder  (Mam,  c.  12.  Moldenhawer, 
Inrrod.  ad  Ubraa  Canoniros  Vet  etNov.  Test.  p.  43.  Kimchi  on  Ruth, 
o.  1.  Junius,  Anaotat  In  Ruth  i.  Bishop  Patrlclc  on  Ruth  i.  1.  Leusden, 
Philol.  Heb.  pp.  la  86. 

•  Chconologia  Sacra,  part  i.  c.  12.  pp.  09, 70.  ed.  GenersB,  1722;  folio. 


Boaz  is  represented  as  the  ^eat  grandfather  of  the  royal 
Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  history  of  Ruth 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Josephus^ 
nor  so  high  as  the  time  of  Shangar :  the  most  probable  period, 
therefore,  is  that  stated  by  mshop  Patrick,  viz.  dunnff  the 
judicature  of  Gideon,  or  about  the  year  of  the  world  §759, 
B.  c.  1241.    . 

III.  Like  the  book  of  Judges,  Ruth  has  been  ascribed  to 
Hezekiah,  and  also  to  Ezra ;  but  the  most  probable,  and,  in 
deed,  generally  received  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
state  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  nrophet  Samuel.  From 
the  genealoory  recorded  in  iv.  17 — ^22.  it  is  evident  that  this 
history  could  not  have  been  reduced  into  its  present  form  be- 
fore the  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  partly  to  deliver  the  gene- 
alogy of  king  David  through  the  line  of  Ruth,  a  heathen 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  wife  of  Boaz,  whose 
adoption  into  the  line  of  Christ  has  generally  been  considered 
as  a  pre-intimation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  after' 
wards  further  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the  family  of  Da- 
vid :  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  full  understand- 
inff  of  these  prophecies,  that  the  history  of  the  family,  in  that 
tribe,  should  he  written  before  these  prophecies  were  revealed, 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  Artd  thus 
this  book,  these  prophecies,  and  their  accompushment,  serve 
to  illustrate  each  other.^  A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to 
evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  those  who  sin- 
cerely fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth  from  a  state  of  the 
deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

V.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections ;  containing, 

Sect.  I.  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Ca- 
naan into  Moab,  with  her  husband  Elimelech,  to  her  return 
thence  into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth. 
(ch.  i.)  B.  c.  1241—1231. 

Sect.  2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage, 
(ii.  iii.  V.  1. — 12.) 

Sect.  3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from 
whom  David  was  descended,  (iv.  13 — 18.) 

The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  simplicity ; 
and  the  interviews  between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  most 
unaffected  piety,  liberality,  and  modesty ;  and  their  reverent 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs, 
is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  animated  colours. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 

I.  THtie. — II.  Authors. — III.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis 
of  the  first  book  of  SamueL — ^IV.  Argument,  scope,  ana 
analysis  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel. — ^V.  General  ob* 
servations  on  these  tioo  books. 

I.  In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  books  form 
but  one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  JBook  of  Samuel,  probably 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  written  bv  that 
prophet,  whose  history  and  transactions  it  relates.  The  Books 
of  Samuel  appear  to  have  derived  their  appellation  from 
1  Chron  xxix.  29. :  where  the  transactions  of  David's  reign 
are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  (Heb.  words)  of  Samuel  tite 
seer.  In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  called  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms;  in  the  Vulgate 
thev  are  designated  as  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings, 
and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the  books  of  the  Kingdoms ; 
as  being  two  of  the  four  books  in  which  the  history  of  the 
kin?s  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

II.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the 
two  books  of  Kings  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, and  published  about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity :  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  con- 
jecture with  much  inffenuity,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he  thinks  are  discernible 
in  these  books.  The  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more  proba- 
ble opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (who 
unquestionably  had  better  means  of  ascertaining  this  point 
than  we  have) :  viz.  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 

•  Bedford's  Scripture  Chronology,  book  v.  c.  5. 
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first  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  prophet  whose  name 
they  bear ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  by 

the  prophets  Grad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their 
respective  times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  writers 
is  evident  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29. ;  where  it  is  said :  Now 
the  ads  of  Davids  first  and  last^  behold  ikey  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samiul  the  seer^  and  in  the  book  ofmUhan  the  prophet^ 
and  of  Gad  the  seer .-  the  memoirs  of  these  prophets  are  here 
referred  to  as  distinct  books :  but  it  would  oe  natural  for 
Ezra,  by  whom  the  canon  <^  Jewish  Scripture  was  completed, 
to  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  books  of  Samuel. 
It  is  certain  that  the  first  book  of  Samuel  was  vnritten  before 
the  first  book  of  Kings;  a  circumstance  related  in  the  former 
book  being  referred  to  in  the  latter.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.  with  1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 

The  first  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  to 
have  been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before 
the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  these  end  with  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  What  parts  of  the  re- 
maming  history  of  David  were  written  by  Nathan,  and  what 
by  Grad,  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  distinguish  with  exact- 
ness. Mr.  Rev3ves  has  conjectured,  with  ffreat  probability, 
that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  that  Gad  was  then  with 
David  in  tne  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
Saul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under 
Samuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  trou- 
bles; it  has,  from  these  circumstances,  been  supposed  that 
the  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from  the  death  of 
Samuel  to  his  being  macie  kingr  at  Hebron  over  all  Israel,  was 
penned  by  the  prophet  Gad.  He  seems  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  that  unaertaking,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most 
of  the  transactions. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Nathan  occurs  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  2.  a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem. 
Nathan  is  frequentlv  mentioned  in  thi^  subsequent  part  of 
David's  reign ;  and  ne  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon,  (l  Kioe^s 
i.  32.)  As  this  event  took  place  not  long  before  David^s  deau, 
it  is  probable  Nathan  might  survive  the  royal  Psalmist;  and, 
as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his  settle- 
ment at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign ;  especially  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for 
David's  numbering  the  people,  which  was  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  ouring  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died. 
Gad  must  have  been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the 
continuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to  Nathan.  For  ^ese 
reasons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  tne  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the  first 
five.* 

III.  The  FIRST  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during 
the  judicature  of  Eh,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of 
Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2869  to  2949.  Its  Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  two  last  Judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  the  reason  why 
their  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 
a  monarchy ;  thus  afibrding  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  that  this 
change  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declara^ 
tion  to  the  assembled  nation,  a  short  time  oetore  his  death, 
and  upwards  of  four  "hundred  years  before,  the  actual  institu- 
tion of  the  regal  government.  This  book  also  exhibits  the 
preservation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Israelitish  polity ;  together  with  signal  instances  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  feared  Jehovah,  and  of 
judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.  It  consists  of  three 
parts:  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  EU,  (ch. 

I. — ^IV.) 

Sect.  1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.Y,  with  the  thanksgiving 
and  prophetical  hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The 
tenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
"  This  admirable  hymn  excels  in  simptidty  of  composition, 
closeness  of  connection,  and  uniformity  of  sentiment;  breath- 
ing the  pious  efiusions  of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impressed 
virith  a  conviction  of  God's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular, 
and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  world  in  general ; 
>  Mr-  Reeves,  Prefiu:e  to  1  Bam. 


exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  or  the  humble-minded,  and  abaong 
the  rich  and  arrogant;  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  punish* 
ing  the  wicked."  > 

SxcT.  2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  his  denunciations  against  Eli  hf 
the  command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic 
office.  (iiL) 

Sect.  3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  God 
by  the  Philistines,  (iv.) 

Part  II.  TTie  History  of  the  Israelites  during  the  Judicature 
of  Samuel, 

Sect.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  idol  Dagon  (v.^  ; 
the  chastisement  of  the  Philistines,  their  restoration  of  me 
ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshemites  for  profimely 
looking  into  the  ark.  (vi.) 

Sect.  2.  The  reformation  of  divine  worship,  and  the  repent- 
ance of  the  IsraeUtes  at  Mizpeh,  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Philistines,  who  were  kept  under  during  the  remainder  of 
Samuel's  judicature,  (vii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government;  ihe 
destination  of  Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viii.  ix.)  ;  his  inau 
guration  (x.) ;  and  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  (xi.) 

Sect.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  the  supreme  judicial  power 
(xii.) ;  though,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  '^judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life."  (1  Sam.  vii.  16.) 

Part  III.   7%e  History  of  Saul,  and  the  Transactions  during 
his  Reign, 

Sect.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprisiiig  his 
war  with  the  Philistines,  and  offering  of  sacrifice  (xiiL), 
with  his  victory  over  them,  (xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  rgection  of  Saul  firom  the  kingdom  in  conse- 
quence of  his  rebeUion  against  the  divine  command  in 
sparing  the  king  of  Amaiek,  and  the  best  part  of  the  spoiL 

(XV.)  ^ 

Sect.  3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  toolt 
place  before  the  death  of  Saul  (xvi. — ^xxviii.);  indnding^, 

{  i.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel  (xvi.) ;  bis  comlNU 
and  victory  over  Goliath,  (xvli.) 

%  ii.  The  persecutions  of  David  by  Saul ;— his  exile  and  covenant  with 
Jonathan  (xviti.) ;  his  flight  (xix);  friendabip  with  Jonathan  (zjl)  : 
his  going  to  Nob,  where  he  and  his  men  ate  of  the  shew*bread,  aoa 
Goliath's  sv^ord  was  delivered  to  htm;  his  flight,  first  to  the  eonrtof 
Achish  king  of  Gath,  and  subsequently  into  the  land  of  Bfoab  (xzi. 
xxii.  1 — 4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  with  Uie  exception 
ofAbiathar.  (xxii.  5— 23.) 

<  iii.  The  liberation  of  Keilah  from  the  Philistines-  by  David  (xxiii.  1— 
6.) ;  his  flight  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiii.  7—429.) 
Saul's  life  in  David's  power  at  £Ingedi,  wno  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  in- 
human conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.) ;  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  time 
(xxvi.) ;  David's  second  flight  to  Aciiish  king  oi  Gaib.  (xxvii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  last  acts  of  Saul  to  his  death ;  ineluding, 

%  i.  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch*  of  Endor.  (xxviii.) 

S  ii.  The  encampment  of  ttie  Philistines  at  Aph^ic,  who  send  back 

David  from  their  army,  (xxix) 
%  iii.  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered 

Ziklag,  and  firom  wham  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxx  ) 
§  iv.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  and  total  dlscomfituice  of  the  Israelites. 

(xxxi.) 

ly.  The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  viz.  from  the  jear  of  the  world  2948  to  2988 ;  andf, 
by  recording  the  translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it  relates  tne  partial  accompli^- 
ment  of  the  prediction  delivered  in  Gen.  xiix.  10.  The  victo- 
ries of  David,  his  wise  administration  of  civil  government, 
his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his  grievous  sins,  and  deep 
repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judgments 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  CJhronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  332. 

*  Few  passages  ot'^  Scripture  have  been  discussed  with  more  warmth 
than  the  relation  contained  in  this  2Sth  chiqpter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 
some  commentators  have  coniectured  that  the  whole  was  a  juggle  of  the 
Pythoness  whom  Saul  consiuted ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary 
scene ;  Augustine  and  others,  that  it  was  Satan  himself  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  Samuel :  and  others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  raised 
by  infernal  power,  or  by  force  of  magical  incantation.  All  these  hypo- 
theses,  however,  contradict  the  hutortcal  fact  as  related  by  the  anthmr  of 
this  book :  for  it 48  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  I  Sam.  xxviii  14. 
more  closely  translated,  and  compared  throughout  wttii  itself,  that  it  was 
"  Samuel  himself"  whom  Saul  beheld,  and  who  (or  his  spirit)  was  setoally 
raised  immediately,  and  befdre  the  witch  had  any  time  to  otter  any  incan- 
tations, bv  the  power  of  God,  in  a  gloriflecl  form,  and  wearins  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  ommous  manUe  in  which  was  the  rent  tliat  signmedtiie  rend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  from  Saul's  fiunilr.  The  reois/v  of  SiiBiMi^sMearance 
on  this  occasion  was  a  doctrine  of  tne  primithre  Jewish  ^)elMireb<eompar«. 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20.),  and  was  also  thus  understood  bT  Jo&i^vm,  who  has  not 
only  translated  the  original  passage  correctly,  but  fikewise  e^qnres^  states 
that  the  soul  of  Samuel  inquired  why  it  was  raised*  Antlo;  ittd.  lib.  ▼!.  14. 
S  2.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  or  CUnmoIogy,  vol  ii.  booki.  pi>.d66~d6a,  where 
the  subject  is  fully  discussed  and  proved.  See  also  Oalniet's  Dlseertatfcm 
sur  PApparition  de  Samoel,  C^onmentaire  Lttt^rsL  torn.  ii.  pp.  331—336. 
That  it  was  Samnel  himself  is  farther  evident  firom  the  clearness  sod  truth 
of  the  prediction  (which  oonld  only  come  from  God) ;  for  '*  on  the  momow,' 
(hat  is,  very  shortly  after,  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain. 
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inflicted  upon  him  and  his  people  hy  God,  are  all  fdlly  de- 
scribed. This  book  consists  oi  three  principal  divisions,  re- 
.'ating  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  of  David,  aad  his  trans- 
actions subsequent  to  his  recovery  of  the  throne,  whence  he 
was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son 
A.bsalom. 

Part  1.  Tht  Triumphs  of  Devoid*  (ch.  i. — ^x.) 

Sect.  1.  Hia  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  His  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confirma- 
tien  in  the  kingdom,  (ii. — iv.) 

fiscT.  3.  Hii)  victories  over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (v.), 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (vi.)  David's 
prayer  to  God  on  that  occasion,  and  the  divine  promises 
made  to  him  (vii.) ;  which,  though  they  primarily  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  '}b.  his  posterity,  yet  ulti- 
mately prefigured  the  everiasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(Compare  vii.  12 — 16.  with  Heb.  L  5.) 

Sect.  4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and 
^ther  neighbouring  nations,  (viii. — ^x.) 
Part  IL  The  Troubles  of  David,  and  their  Cause,  together  with 

Qs  Repentance,  and  subsequent  Recovery  of  the  Divine  Fa- 

wour.  (ch.  xi. — xix.) 

Sect.  1.  The  cause  of  David's  troubles, — ^his  Jint  great 
offence  against  God, — his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and 
the  divine  judgments  denounced  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count, (ii.  xiL) 

£(xct.  2.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first, 
firom  domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.)  ;  and, 
••econdly,  pubUc  troubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne  (xiv. — xvii.^  ; 
ithe  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  his 
account  (xix.) 
Part  HI.  David's  Restoration  to  his  Throne,  and  subsequent 

Transactions,  (ch.  xx. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  quelled,  (xx.) 

Sect.  2.  His  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful 
battles  with  the  Philistines.  (xxL) 

Sect.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mer- 
.  cies  of  his  life,  and  the  many  and  wonderful  deliverances 
which  he  had  experienced.  (xxiL)  This  divine  ode, 
which  contains  the  nohlest  images,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
«xpres8ed  in  words,  also  occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(Psal.  xviii.),  with  a  few  variations.  We  have  it  Aere,  as 
■originally  composed  for  his  own  closet  and  his  own  harp ; 
but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  with  some  amendments.  For, 
though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal  prophet's  immedi- 
ate use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  devotion  of 
others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances  :  or,  it  was 
intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join  with  him  in  his 
thanksgivings ;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliver- 
ances were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for 
pubUc  acknowledgments. 

Sect.  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  or 
.conclusion  to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
which  ai^e  fdlowed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men. 
(xxiii.  8—39.) 

Sect.  5.  David's  second  great  offence  a^nst  God,  in  number- 
ing the  people ;  its  punishment ;  David's  penitential  inter- 
cession and  sacrifice,  (xxiv.)' 

V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
Ihe  preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  that  which  suc- 
eeeas.  We  see  throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  agafnst 
other  nations,  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
'  Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  which  gradually  tended  to 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  "  This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as 
Ihe  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  ^proofs  of  its  verity.  By 
describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of  those  charac- 
ter, who  were  hiofhly  reverenced  amonfir  the  people,  the 
«a^  writer  demols^tes  his  impartial  sinceri^:  and,  by 
appealing  to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  rela- 
tions  when  he  wrote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of 

*  The  offence  of  David  seems  to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  t)t«  persisting 
to  require  »  muster  of  all  his  subjects  ah^e  to  bear  arms,  without  the  diTtoe 
4iOuioiaQd,  witho«t  necessity,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulge  an 
i4to  vanity  and  prtaufttpUoti,  as  if  be  put  ma  trust  more  in  the  number  of 
tiis  subjects  than  in  the  divine  protection ;  and  the  offence  of  his  people 
«aight  auo  have  been  similar,  always  elated  as  they  were,  and  provoking  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  in  prosperity  by  their  forgetrainess  of  him.  Peut  vi.  10 
i^iS.    Dr.  JIaleH's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 


his  faithful  adherence  to  truth.  The  books  of  Samuel  connect 
the  chain  of  sacred  history  by  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
an  interesting  period.  They  describe  uie  reformation  and  Im- 
provements of  the  Jewish  church  established  by  David :  and 
as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life  of  that  monarch,  they  point 
out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  Many  heathen  authors 
have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have  collected 
from  other  sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts  which 
he  gives."*  In  the  falls  of  David  we  behold  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  human  corruption :  and  in  his  repentance  and 
recovery,  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance for  illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  key.  Thus,  Psalm  iii.  will  derive 
much  light  from  2  Sam.  xv.  14.  et  seq, ; — Psal.  iv.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  xxiii.  xxvi. ; — Psal.  vii.  from  2  Sam.  xvi.  2. 11.; — Psal 
xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi.  12.  et  seq, ; — Psal.  xxx.  from  1  Sam.  v. 
11. ; — Psal.  xxxii.  and  Ii.  from  2  Sam.  xii. ; — Psal.  xxxiv. 
from  2  Sam.  xxi.  10 — 15. ; — Psal.  xxxv.  from  2  Sam.  xv. — 
xvii. ; — Psal.  xlii.  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 24.  ;— 
Psal.  Iii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  9. ; — Psal.  liv.  from  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19.  and  xxvi.  1.; — Psal.  Iv.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  21,  25^.; — 
Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15. ; — Psal.  Ivii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  and  xxiv.  3. ; — Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11.; — 
Psal.  Ix.  from  2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 13.  and  x.  15—19.; — Psal. 
Ixiii,  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  14 — 16. ; — Psal.  Ixviii. 
from  2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 12. ; — Psal.  Ixxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 
et  seq,',  and  Psal.  cxlii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  Land  xxiv.  1. 
et  seq. 


SECTION  vi; 

ON   THE    TWO    BOOKS    OF    KINGS. 

I.  Order  and  title  of  these  books. — II.  Author, — III.  ArgU" 
ment  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings. — IV.  Argu- 
ment and  synopsis  of  the  second  book  of  Kings. — V.  Gene- 
ral observations  on  these  books, 

I.  The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David, 
having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the  books  now  under  con- 
sideration relate  its  height  of  glory  under  Solomon,  its  divi- 
sion into  two  kiugdoms  under  his  son  and  successor  Reho- 
boam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until.their  final  sub- 
version ;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  the  most  correct  and  ancient  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  two  books  of  Kings  constitute  but  one^ 
with  a  short  space  or  break  sometimes  oetween  them.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have 
begun  the  first  book  of  Kinjgs  at  the  death  of  David,  (ii.  12.) 
The  naore  modem  copies  oithe  Hebrew  Bible  have  the  same 
division  with  our  authorized  version :  though  in  the  time  of 
the  Masoretes,  they  certainly  formed  only  one  book ;  as  both 
(like  the  books  of  Samuel)  are  included  under  one  enumera- 
tion of  sections,  versions,  &c.  in  the  Masora.  They  have  evi- 
dently been  divided,  at  some  unknown  period,  into  two  parts, 
for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  Origen  that  they  derived  iheir  name  from  the  ini- 
tial words  nn  ^^D^  va-MCLecH  dav/d,  Now  kins  David  /  in  the 
same  manner  as  (we  have  seen)  the  book  of  denesis  does.  In 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  baSIAEIAN 
of  reigns  or  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  first  and 
second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth.  The  Vulgate 
Latin  version  entitles  it.  Liber  Regum  tertius  ;  se^mndum  i/e- 
brseos.  Liber  Malachim,  that  is,  the  third  book  of  ^ngs  ;  ae* 
cording  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  book  of  Malachim,  The  old 
Syriac  version  has :  Here  follows  the  book  of  the  Kings  who 
flourished  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in  this  are  also 
exhibited  the  history  of  the  prophets,  who  flourished  in  their 
times.  In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus  entitled  :— in  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  and  compassionate  God;  the  book  of  Solonum,  the 
sonof David  the  prophet,  whose  benedictions  be  upon  us,',—Amen,^ 

IL  Concerning  the  author  or  authora  of  these  books,  the 
sentiments  of  leeurned  men  are  extremely  divided.  Some  have 
been  of  opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah  wrote 
the  history  of  their  own  reigns ;  others,  that  Nathan,  Gad| 

»  Bp.  Oray's  Key,  p.  181. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  j  KingP,  p.  1. 
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to  recflncile  themJ  This  clearly  demonstrates  bis  fidelity, 
exactness,  and  integrity.  In  other  places  some  reflections  or 
illustrations  are  inserted,  which  naturally  arise  from  his  sub- 
ject ;  this  shows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of  the  mattci 
he  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  these  books  is  attested^  by  the 
many  predictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic 
and  canonical  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25—27.),  and  bjy 
his  apostles  (Actsvii.  47.  Rom.  xi.  2 — 4.  James  v.  17, 18.;, 
and  they  have  constantly  been  received  into  the  sacied  canon 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  in  every  age.  Their 
truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional  confirmation  from 
the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writers.* 

III.  The  FIRST  Book  of  Kings  embraces  a  period  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  from  the  anointing  of  Solomon 

ziah  {i  Chron.  xxvi.  22.J,  aiid  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  (Jliron.    and  his  admission  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  with  David, 

A.M.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  A.M.  3115.  It  relates 
the  latter  part  of  David's  life ;  lus  death,  and  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  whose  reign  comprehended  the  most  prosperous 
and  glorious  period  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  prefigured 
the  peaceful  reiffn  of  the  Messiah ;  Solomon's  erection  and 
consecration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  church  of  God) ;  his  awfiil  defection  from  the  true  reli- 
gion ;  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  death, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms, — under  Rehoboam, 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  comprising  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  other  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David,  and  which  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  reiffns  of  Rehoboam's  succes- 
sors, Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshapnat;  and  those  of  Nadab, 
Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  Ti\)ni,  the  wicked  Ahab,  and 
Ahaziah  (in  part),  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne 
of  Israel.  For  the  particular  order  of  succession  of  these 
monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  durinor  their 
respective  reio^s,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chronological 
table  inserted  in  Appendix  II.  to  this  volume.  The  first 
book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under 
Solomon ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  un- 
der Rehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors. 

Part  I.  The  History  of  Solomon''s  Reign  (ch.  i. — xi.)  contains 
a  narrative  of. 

Sect.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solo- 
mon as  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  designation  to 
he  his  successor,  (i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  2.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to 
his  undertaking  the  erection  of  the  temple,  (ii.  12 — 46 

•  •  •  •  V 

m.  IV.) 

Sect.  3.  The  preparations  for  building  the  temple,  (v.) 

Sect.  4.  The  building  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's 
own  house,  together  with  the  preparation  of  tlie  vessels  and 
utensils  for  tlie  temple  service,  (vu.) 

Sect.  5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  sublime  prayer 
of  Solomon  on  that  occasion,  (viii.) 

Sect.  6.  Transactions  during  the  remainder  of  Solomon's 
reign  i — his  commerce ;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the 
splendour  of  his  monarchy ;  his  falling  into  idolatry,  and 
the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death, 
(ix.  X.  xi.) 

Part  II.    The   History  vf  the  t\joo  Kingduma  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  (ch.  xii.  xxii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  two 

kingdoms,  (xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero* 

boam  I.  king  of  Israel,  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah,  and 

*■  The  consideration  that  these  books  were  digested  from  iQejtnoiriL  writ- 
ten by  different  persons  who  lived  in  the  re^^pective  times  of  whicu  they 
wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  in  I^King^  xviii.  5. 
that,  after  him  none  was  like  him  of  all  the  kinga  oj  Juiah%  with  what  is 
isaid  ot  Jusiaii  in  chap,  x&iit.  25.  Uvat,  like  unto  HiH  wa»  ther4  no  king  be- 
fore him;  for,  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  year 
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Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  who  flourished  in  the 
jEingdoms  or  Israel  and  Judah,  undertook  the  office  of  histo- 
riographers. We  know  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote 
ibe  lives  of  those  kin^  who  reimied  in  their  times ;  for  the 
names  an^  writings  ot  these  prophets  are  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  which  also 
cite  or  refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  which  those  books  have  transmitted  to  us  abridg- 
ments or  summaries.  Thus,  in  I  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of 
^e  acts  of  Sohmon,  which  acts  were  recorded  in  the  tfook  of 
Naihan  the  prophet^  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shihn- 
tfe,  and  in  the  virions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29 .) ; 
which  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  in  writing  the  acts  of  Itehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15.)  We  also  read  of  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating 
the  transactions  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kings 
xvi.  1.) ;  and  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
iah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.),  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32.) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wrote  the  hfs- 
tory  of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  in 
whose  reigns  he  lived.  (Isa.  i.  I.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  descriptions  of  writers 
were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings : — 
firsts  those  original,  primitive,  and  contemporary  authors, 
who  wrote  the  annals,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own 
times,  from  which  the  authors  of  our  sacred  history^subse- 
quently  derived  their  materials.  These  ancient  memoirs  have 
not  descended  to  us ;  but  they  unquestionably  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
possession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The 
second  class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books 
of  Kings  were  actually  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them.  The  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah  ;  and 
their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
commentators :  others  again  assign  them  to  tlie  prophet  Isaiah. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  books  were  di- 
gested into  their  present  order  by  Ezra.  The  following  are 
wie  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  and  supported : — 

1.  The  general  uiiiformity  of  style  and  manner  indicates 
that  these  books  were  written  by  one  person. 

2.  The  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon: for,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  he 
speaks  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
|J2,  &c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  his  time  the  ten  tribes  were  still  captive 
in  Assyria,  whither  they  had  been  carried  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  (2  Kings  xvii.  23.) 

4.  In  the  seventeenm  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
he  introduces  some  reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which  demonstrate  that  he  wrote  after  those  calamities 
had  taken  place.     Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  6 — 24. 

5.  He  almost  every  where  refers  to  the  ancient  memoirs 
which  he  bad  before  him,  and  abridged. 
'  6.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  author 
was  a  PRIEST  or  a  prophet.  He  studies  less  to  describe  acts 
of  heroism,  successful  battles,  conquests,  political  address, 
&c.  than  what  regards  the  temple,  religfious  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals, the  worship  of  God,  the  piety  of  princes,  the  fidelity 
of  the  prophets,  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  manifestation 
of  God's  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  his  regard  for  the 
righteous.  He  every  where  appears  greatly  attached  to  the 
house  of  David.  He  treats  on  the  kings  of  Israel  only  inci- 
dentally ;  his  principal  object  being  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  its  particular  affairs. 

Now,  all  these  marks  correspond  with  Ezra,  a  learned 
priest,  who  lived  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  capti- 
vity, and  might  have  collected  numerous  documents,  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  persecutions  of  tlie  Jews,  are 
now  lost  to  us.  Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  Calmet  has 
ascribed  the  books  of  Kings  to  Ezra,  and  his  opinion  is  ge- 
nerally received.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circumstances 
that  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should 
be  noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  time  of  Ezra.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  temple  "  to  this  day :"  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19. 
ihe  kingdoms  of  Israel  are  mentioned  as  still  subsisting.  In 
1  Kin?s  vi.  1.  37,  38.  the  author  mentions  the  months  of  Zif 
and  Bui,  names  which  were  not  in  use  after  the  captivity. 
Lastly,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  contem- 
porary, and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contradictions  admit  of 
an  easy  solution.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the 
joaemoirs  which  he  had  in  his  possession  without  attempting 


of  Jotsiah,  when  that  pious  sovereign  began  the  refiurmation  of  whicn  so 
much  is  said  in  the  sacred  history.  Mr.  Reeves,  Pref.  to  JSooks  of  Kings, 
a  Josephus,  Autiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii  c.  2.  Etueoius^  Prep.  Evanf.  iib.  x. 
Grotius  de  Veritate,  iib.  iii.  c.  16.,  aod  Allix^  B«flections  upon  the  jBooks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  chap.  it.  have  coUeeted  several  instances  of  the  confir* 
mation  of  the  sacred  historians  from  pro&ne  authors.  On  this  Mibiect  also 
consult  the  testimonies  given  in  Vol  1.  pp.  69—78.  supra. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Paht  V.  Cha».  U 


V.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
illustrating  the  divine  dispensation  towards  a  highly  favoured 
but  ungrateful  people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable 
m  a  critical  point  of  view ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  histo- 
ri<^  particulars  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many  genuine 
readings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  inrthe  older  books  of  the  Bible.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very 
numerous,  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  oian  easy 
solution,  being  partly  caused  by  various  lections,  and  partly 
arising  from  tne  nature  of  the  books ;  which  being  supple- 
menta.ry  to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.*  It 
should  further  be  recollected,  fiiat,  aficr  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  for- 
merly been  ;  that  different  places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes  :  that  certain  things  were  now 
better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations, 
.than  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distin- 

fuished ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author 
ad  access  (and  which  frequently  were  different  from  those 
consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has 
selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitabje  to  the  time  in  whicn  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considelred,  that  he  often  elucidates 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words 
employed,  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology 
of  narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.^ 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the 
same  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  col- 
lated together  ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of^ Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book  what  is  obscure  in  either 
of  the  others. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  assist  the  reader  in  his  collation  of  these  books :' — 


I  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
I  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 

1  Chron. 

2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Cliron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chrt)n. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 


X.  1—12. 
xi.  1—9. 
xt.  10-41. 
xiii.  1—14. 
xiv.  1—7. 
xvii..  - 
xviii. 
xix.     • 


with 


XX.  1—3. 

XX.  4— 8. 
xxi. 
i.  3-13. 


i.  14—17.        ... 

ii. 

iii.  iv. 

V.  2.  vii.  10.        ... 
vii.  11— 22.     ... 

viii. 

Ix.  1—12. 

ix.  13—31.  .... 

X.  1.  xi.  4.      - 

xii.  2— 11.  .... 

xvi.  1 — 6.       .       .       - 

xviii. 

XX.  31— 37.      . 

xxi.  6—10.  .... 

xxii.  2— b. 

xxii.  10.  xxiii.  21. 

xxiv.  1—14.    .        -        . 

XXV.  1-4.  11.  17—24.  27,  28. 

xxvi.  1,  2.      . 

xxvii.  1 — 3. 

xxviii.  1 — 4.  . 

xxix.  1,  2.  • 

xxxii.  9—21. . 

xxxii.  24— 31.     - 

xxxiii.  1—10.  - 

xxxiv.  1,  2.  8—28.      • 

xxxiv.  29—33. 

XXXV.  18.  20—25. 

xxxvi.  1.         .... 

xxxvi.  2 — 4. 


1  Sam.  xxxi. 

2  Sain.  V.  1—10. 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39. 
2Sam.  vi.3— 11. 

2  Sam.  V.  11—25. 
2  Sara.  vii. 

2  Sam.  viii. 

2  Sam.  X. 

2  Sara.  xi.  1.  xii.  30.  etaeq. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18—22. 

2  Sam.  xxiv. 

1  Kings  iii.  4—14. 

1  Kings  X.  26—29. 

1  Kings  V.  15—32. 

1  Kings  yi.  vii. 

1  Kings  viii. 

1  Kings  ix.  1—9. 

1  Kings  xi.  15—28. 

1  Kings  X.  1—13. 

1  Kings  X.  14—29. 

1  Kings  xii.  1— 2J. 

1  Kings  xiv.  25—28. 

1  Kings  XV.  17-22. 

1  Kings  xxii.  2—35. 

1  Kings  xxii.  41—50. 

2  Kings  vni.  17—24. 
2  Kings  viii.  26—29. 
2  Kings  xi. 

2  Kings  xii.  1 — 16. 

2  Kings  xiv.  1—14.  19,  20. 

2  Kings  xiv.  21, 5^ 

2  Kings  XV.  33.  35. 

2  Kings  xvi.  2 — 4. 

2  Kings  xviii.  2,  3. 

2  Kings  xviii.  17—37 

2  Kings  XX.  1—19. 

2  King^  xxi.  1—10. 

2  Kings  xxii. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  1—20. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  22,  23.      ' 

2  Kings  xxiiL  29,  30. 

2  Kings  xxiii  31—34. 


*  The  above  remark  will  be  clearly  illustrated  ^comparing  2  Kings  xxiv. 
6.  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30. ;  1  Kings  xv.  2.  with  2  Chron. 
XV.  19. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  44.  with  2  Chron.  xvii.  6. ;  2Kin^8ix.  27.  with  2  Chron. 
xxii.  9.  See  also  Professor  Dahler's  learned  Disquisition  "  De  librortns 
Paraliporaenwv  auctoritate  atque  fide  historica"  (8vo.  ArgentoraU  et  Lipsiae, 
1819) ;  in  which  he  has  instituted  a  minote  collation  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings ;  and  has  satisfactorilv  vindi- 
cated their  genuineness  and  credibility  against  the  insinuations  and  objec- 
lions  of  some  recent  sceptical  German  critics. 

a  Calmet's  Dictionary,  article  Chronicles,  injine. 

*  This  table  is  copied  from  Prof.  Turner's  and  Mr.  WhiUinfiham's  trans- 
iKtioa  of  JahD)  p.  272.  note. 


SECTION  VIII. 


ON  THE   BOOK   OF   EZRA. 


I.  Title  and  author. — ^11.  Argument,  tcope,  and  tynopnt  ofitM 
contents. — ^m.  Observationt  on  a  tpuriout  passage  ascribed 
to  Ezra. 

I.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  hy 
them  Into  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  di- 
vision is  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  :  but 
the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and  received  as  canonical  hy 
the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  book 
which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  And  ^the 
fourth  DooK,  which  has  been  attributed  to  nim,  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discern- 
ible, and  which  was  never  unanimously  received  as  canonical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  by  the  Latin  cliurch,  although  some 
of  the  fathers  have  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  bor- 
rowed some  words  out  of  it.  It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek, 
and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was  per- 
sonally present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it,  the  narrative 
being  in  the  first  person.  It  also  bears  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  character  of  natural  simplicity,  and  contains  more  par- 
ticulars of  time,  persons,  and  places,  than  could  have  been 
introduced  by  any  other  individual.  That  the  last  "four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  were  written  by  Ezra  himself  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  he  particularly  describes  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  freouently  introduces 
himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
ascribe  the  whole  of  this  book  to  Ezra,  and  their  opinion  is 
adopted  by  most  Christian  commentators.  But  as  tne  writer 
of  the  first  six  chapters  appears,  from  ch.  v.  4.,  to  have  been 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  Ezra  did  not 
go  thither  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years),  some  persons  have  ascrfted  the  first  six 
chapters  to  a  more  ancient  author.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow:  and  we  apprehend  it  will  appear  that 
these  chapters  were  written  ty  Ezra  as  well  as  the  last 
four : — 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the  sixth 
chapter  with  the  seventh :  for  the  diversity  of  speech  and  nar- 
ration observable  in  them  may  readily  oe  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  Ezra^s  having  copied,  or  extracted  from, 
the  authentic  memoirs,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Jeni- 
salem,  of  the  transactions  that  had  happened  since  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Secondly,  the  same  method  of  narration  prevails  in  both 
parts :  for,  as  in  the  second  part  fch.  vii.  12-— 26.),  the  royal 
decree  is  inserted,  entire,  in  the  Chaldee  dialect ;  so,  in  the 
first  part,  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  epistle  of  the  Samaritans  to 
the  Fseudo-Smerdis,  and  his  reply  to  them,  together  with 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  also  given  in  Chaldee. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  short 
historical  compendium,  like  the  book  of  Enra,  should  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one  author :  nor  ought  "Wd  to  assign  it  to 
several  authors,  unless  we  had  either  express  declarations 
or  internal  evidence  that  they  were  concemfed  in  it ;  all  these 
evidences  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapter  iv.  8.  to 
chapter  vi.  18.  and  chapter  vii.  12 — 26.  As  this  portion  of 
Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  letters,  conversations,  and  decrees, 
expressed  in  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  pro- 
baoly  induced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
usedf.  The  people,  too,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  tne  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  with  the^  Hebrew ;  tor  it  appears  from 
Nenemiah's  account  that  they  did  not  all  understand  the  law 
of  Moses  as  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  original  Hebrew 
tongue. 

n.  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonizes  most  strictly  with  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially  elu 
cidates.  (Compare  Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zech.  iii.' 
iv.)  It  evmces  the  paternal  care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen 
people,  whose  history  it  relates  from  the  time  of  the  edict 
issued  by  Cyrus,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, — a  period  of  about  seventy-nine  or,  according  to  some 
chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.  This  book  consists  of 
two  principal  divisions :  the  first  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of  Zeiub- 
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babel ;  and  the  second  gives  an  account  of  the  refoimalion  of 

religion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.  From  the  Rdum  of  the  Jews  under  2>rulibabel  to  the 
JRebuilding  of  the  Temple,  (ch.  i. — ^vi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Judsa  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  account  of  the  people  who 
first  returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their 
oficMcings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple.  (L  ii.)     On  this 
joyous  occasioB  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  psalm  was  composed. 
8sGT.  S.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  but  hindered 
by  the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iyi\ 

'    l^scT.  3.  The  temple  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 

taspes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  die 

second  year  of  his  reign.  (▼.  vL) 

The  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther  thould  be  read  after  these 
two  chapters,  as  It  relates  to  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Pabt  II.  Tht  Jrrival  of  Ezra  at  Jeruealem,  and  the  Reformat 
tion  made  there  by  him,  (yii. — ^x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commis- 
sion from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (vii.) 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  hb  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (viii.^ 
Sect.  3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  efiected  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most 
conspicuous  point  of  ^iew :  his  memory  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him 
as  a  second  Moses :  though  not  expressly  styled  a  prophet, 
he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 
canonical  authority  of  his  book  has  never  been  disputed. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

luT  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the 
typical  import  of  the  passover,  citea  by  that  father :  in  which 
Ezra,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
expounds  tiie  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and 
which,  Justin  concludes,  was  at  a  very  early  day  expunged 
from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  ot  Christianity.  The  passage  may  be 
thus  translated  :> — **  ^nd  Ezra  eaxd  unto  the  people^  This 
PASSOVER  w  otir  Saviour  and  our  refuge  ;  and  if  ye  shall  un- 
derttand  and  ponder  it  in  your  hearty  that  we  are  aJbout  to  hum" 
ble  HiM^'n  tku  sign^  and  afterwards  shaUJkUeve  on  him,  then 
this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  But  if  ye  will  not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preach' 
^^^i  y^  ^halloe  a  lau^hing'-stoek  to  the  GaUUesJ'^  As  this  pas- 
sage never  existed  m  the  Hebrew  copies,^  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  co{>ie8  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  it  is  the  opinion  of  ihost  critics  that  it  originally 
crept  into  l^e  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some 
early  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  NEHEMIAH. 

L  TWe  imd  author. — II.  Argument  and  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 

I.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
in  some  versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras, 
from  an  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted 
by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
fathers  of  the  diurcn,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  aa&or  of  this  book  was  not  the  Nehemiah  who  returned 
to  ^BTuralem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Loffimanus,  was  the  author  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  *of  it 
being  written  in  his  name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the  greater  pa^  of  the 
register  in  chap.  xii.  1 — ^36.  (wluch  is  supposed  to  militate 
against  this  generally  received  opinion)  may  be  accounted 


>  Justin.  Bfartyr.  Dial,  cmn  Trrphone,  pp.  29^  293.  eilKt  by  Thurlbv,  or 

"'r.  Wlittaksr  (Oristo  of  Arianism,  p.  306.) 

i  panaff  e  in  qaesno 
ginaUv  stood  in  Ezravi.  I&->23.,  probablj  between  toe  20Ui  and  Slatveraes. 


ToL  Ii.  p.  196.  ed.'  Oberther.     Mr 

advocates  its  genuineness ;  and  condndea  ttiattiie 


ori. 


I>r.  erabe,  Dr.  Thhrlby,  and  after  them  Arehbp.  SUflee  (Disc,  on  Atone* 
ment.  toL  i.  p.  806.  note)jdoabt  Its  genuineness.    DrTA.  Clarke  is  disposed 
to  beneve  It  authentic.  (Disc  on  Eocharlst,  p.  83.) 
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for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  bv  some  subsa 
quent  author,  or,  periiaps,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  syna 
goffue :  for  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  narrative  of 
Nehemiah,  and,  if  genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a-degree  of 
longevity  which  appears  scarcely  credible.* 

11.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah :  as  the  office  ne  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of 
cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of  great  honour  and  influence,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious  faniily ;  and  of  his 
integrity,  prudence,  and  piet^r,  the  whole  of  this  book  presents 
abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem  thirteen  years 
after  Ezra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  tiie  province,  and 
vested  with  full  power  and  authoriW^  to  encoura^  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  that  citjr,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  in  every  possible  way.  ^ 

Having  governed  Judaea  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.), 
Nehemiah  returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii.  6.),  and  after  a 
short  time  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  country, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  book  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  TVie  Departure  of  Nehemiah  from  Shushan.  with  a 

Royal  Commission  to  rebuild  the  Trails  of  Jerusalem,  and 

kis  first  Arrival  there,  (ch.  i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 

Part  II.  Account  of  the  Building  of  the  Walls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Obstacles  interposed  by  Sanballat,  (ii.  12—20.  iii^— • 
vii.  4.) 

Part  III.  7^  first  Reformation  aeeompMshed  by  Nehemiah; 
containing. 

Sect.  1.  A  register  of  the  persons  who  had  first  returned  firom 
Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple, 
(vii.  5—72.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (viiL) 

Sect.  3.  A  solenm  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Israelites  with  Jehovah,  (ix.  x.)    . 

Sect.  4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other 
cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  that  returned ;  register  and  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal 
singers,  (xi.  xii.  1 — 26.)  The  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  wall,  (xii  27— 47.) 

Part  IV.  The  Second  Reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah 
on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  Correction  of  the 
Abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  Absence,  (xiii.) 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able 

governor,  truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for 
le  honour  of  his  religion :  who  quitted  a  noble  and  gainfai 
post  in  the  greatest  court  in  the  world ;  generously  spent  the 
riches  he  had  there  acquired  for  the  pubnc  benefit  ot  his  fel 
low  Israelites ;  and  waded  through  inexpressible  difficulties 
with  a  courage  and  spirit,  which  alone  could,  with  Uie  divine 
blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the  manners  of  such 
an  unha{>py  and  im^oughtful  nation.'  The  administratioD 
of  this  pious  and  truly  patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirty- 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  2(ccording  to  some 
chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideaux  has  with  more  probabiUtv 
fixed  it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with 
the  book  of  Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 


L  Title, — n.  Author, — ^III.  Argument, — TV,  Synopsis  of  its 

contents, 

I.  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  Me- 
gillah  Esther,  or  the  .volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  con- 
tains comes  in  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Ezra :  its  authenticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  fathers 
in  consequence  of  tiie  name  of  God  being  omitted  throurii- 
out,^  but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  tne 
Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  &e  highest  estimation,  placing 
it  on  the  same  level  with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  oelieve 
that  whatever  destruction  may  attend  the  other  Sacred  Writ- 

•  Prideatuc,  Connection,  sab  anno  468,  tcI.  I  p.  296.  et  »eq.  8th  «(fitioii. 

*  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol  iv.  p.  642. 

«  On  this  Bccoimt,  ProfiMsor  De  Wette,  who  objects  to  all  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  theocratico-mi^logical  sptriL  eon* 
demns  tkk  for  its  want  of  religion !  CProf  Turner's  TnnsMtion  of  Jshn,  pw 
2890    Bach  is  the  consistency  of  nedegian  critics ! 
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infi^  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be 
preserved  by  a  special  providence. 

II.  Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of 
biblical  critics  are  so  greatljr  divided,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  it  was  written.  Augustine  and  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ascribe  it  to  Ezta.  By 
other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  fireat 
synagogue,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  lo  Simon  the  Just, 
supermtended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the 
Jew  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  CelUrier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unlmown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  book.>  Others  think  it  was  composed  by 
Mordecai:  and  others,  again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  jointly.  The  two  latter  conjectures  are  grounded  on 
the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix.  20.  23. : — And  Mor- 
deeai  wrote  Siese  ihin^,  and  sent  Utters  unto  all  the  Jews  that 
were  in  all  the  provinces  of  king  Masuerus ;  and  the  Jews 
undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  writ- 
ten unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  nook  itself,  but  to  the 
circular  letters  which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the 
pronnces  of  tiie  Persian  empire,  announcing  the  mighty  de- 
ilTerance  from  their  enemies  which  had  been  vouchsated  to 
HMm,  and  instituting  a  perpetual  anniversary  in  commemora- 
'fion  of  such  deliverance.*  The  institution  of  this  festival, 
tmd  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
Ir^ctng  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history  of  Esther,  and 
of 'die  genuineness  of  the  booK  which  bears  Tier  name:  since 
it  is  impossible,  and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation 
should  institute,  and  aifterwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through 

long  succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely 
icause  a  certain  man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable 
&ble  or  romance. 

A  more  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  satis- 
&etorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in 
ibis  book)  is,  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  The  Asiatic 
sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to 
be  kept:  numerous  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chromcles  prove  that  the  kmgs  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such 
atmals;  and  the  book  of  Esther  itself  attests  that  Ahasuerus 
had  similar  historical  records,  (ii.  23.  vi.  1.  x.  2.)  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  faith- 
ftd  narrative  of  their  history  under  Queen  Esther.  Now, 
£rom  what  more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history 
than  from  the  memoirs  of  the  king  her  consort  1  Either  Ezra, 
or  Mordecai,  had  authority  or  cremt  enough  to  obtain  such  an 
extract.  In  this  case,  we  can  better  account  for  the  retaining 
of  the  Persian  word  Purim,  as  well  as  for  the  details  which 
wo  read  concerning  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus,  and  (which 
could  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  history  of 
Estiber)  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his  nunis- 
ters  and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circumstance 
of  this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will 
afso  aceoont  for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third 
pefson,  and  why  Esther  is  so  freauently  designated  by  the 
me  of  Queen,  and  Mordecai  by  tne  epithet  of  **  the  Jew.'* 
it  will  also  account  for  those  numerous  parentheses  Mrhich 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  subjoin  the  illustrations 
which  were  necessary  for  a  Jewish  reader;  and  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence  relative  to  the 
power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mordecai's 
greatness.    Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  ex- 

1  Introduction  k  la  Lecture  dos  Livres  Saints  (Ancien  Testament),  p.  320. 
s  For  an  account  of  this  fesUviU,  called  the  feast  of  Purim,  see  VoL  U. 
PlurtllLChap.  IV.  SVm. 


tract,  whoever  be  was,  wished  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the 
source  whence  he  derived  it.  (x.  2^  This  very  plausible 
conjecture,  we  apprehend,  will  satisfactorily  answer  the  ob- 
jection that  this  Dook  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Issael- 
ites,  except  Mordecai'sgenealogy.  There  is,  unquestionably, 
no  mendon  made  of  Divine  I^vidence,  or  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  these  memoirs  or  chronicles  of  Ahasuerus ;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  complexion, 
— ^if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel, — ^itistead  or  render- 
ing his  narrative  more  credible,  he  would  have  deprived  it 
or  an  internal  character  of  truth.' 

III.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  book  relate  to  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,^  the  same  who  reigned 
during  the  time  of  Czra  and  Nehemiah.  They  commence 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3544,  and  continue  through  a 
period  not  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  book 
of  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish  captive  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of  herself 
and  people  from  the  machinations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 
his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves :  thus  a^ording  a  practical  comment  on  the  declaration 
of  the  royal  sage : — ^^  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished :  but  the  seed  of  the  right^us  shall 
be  delivered."  (Prov.  xi.  21.) 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts :  detailing, 

Part  I.  77ifi  Promotion  of  Esther;  and  the  essential  Service 
rendered  to  the  King  by  mordecai,  in  detecting  a  Plot  against 
his  Life,  (i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  The  Advancement  of  Haman  .*  his  Designs  against 
the  Jews,  and  their  Frustrtmon, 

Sect.  1.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  the  occanon  of  which 
he  availed  himself  to  obtain  an  edict  for  massacring  the 
Jews,  (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  mesp 
sures  pursued  by  them,  (iv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  against  the 
life  of  MordecaL  (v.  vi  vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews. 
(viiL  ix.  1 — 16;) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  comme- 
morate their  deliverance  (iz«  17 — 32.) ;  and  the  adTanoement 
of  MordecaL  (x.) 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter :  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate 
Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  with 
six  additional  chapters  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
account  to  be  canonical.  As,  however,  they  are  not  ex- 
tant in  Hebrevi^,  they  are  expunged  from  ihe  sacred  canon  by 
Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  some 
Hellenistic  Jew. 

s  Coquerel,  ffiographie  Sacr^e,  torn.  L  pp.  961—363.  (Amsterdam,  1825.) 
«  Chronologers  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  who  was  the  Ahasnems 
of  the  sacred  liistorian.  Scaliger,  who  has  been  followed  bj  Jahn,  bM  ad> 
Vanced  niany  ingenious  arguments  to  show  that  it  was  Xerxes  who  was 
intended;  Archbishop  Usher  supposes  to  have -been  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Pridoauz  (Connection, 
aub  anno  458,  vol.  1.  pp.  270.  el  aeg.) ;  wbc^  after  a  very  minute  diaeusnoiv 
maintains  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  wis  Artaxerxes  Longimanos.  agree- 
ably to  the  account  of  Josepbua,  (Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.)t>f  th«  B^^Coar 
gint  version,  and  of  the  apocnrpha!  •ddiuonq.to  the  book  of  Bather.  The 
opinion  of  Prideaux  is  adopted  by  Bishops  Tomttae  and  Qr^  and  ttie  very 
accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Hales.  (See  Gray's  Key,  p.  187.  Tomliae's 
Elements,  vol  i.  p.  93.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  ii.  boolc  i.  p.  604.  tt  9eq.\ 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  tbe  permission  g^n  to  Nehemiah  to  re* 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  inlhienee  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  (hat  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  tlM  Persian  yolDB  was 
gradually,  thou|[h  silently,  effected  by  the  same  influence.  It  is  not  impro> 
bable  that  the  pictus  reason,  aasignea  by  Artaxerxes  (Exra  vii.  23.)  for  the 
regulations  given  to  Eznu  originated  in  the  correct  vievs  of  religioii  wtalc^ 
were  communicated  to  hmi  by  his  queen  Esther. 


S^c*.  ^.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  TEE  FOETICAI.  BOOKS. 


TvqujOB  SQine  of  the  Sacred  Wiitiiiffa,  which  present  them- 
selveft  to  oar  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books,  jret  they  are  usually 
classed  hy  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Poetical  Books; 
because  ttiey  are  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse. 
This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  calls  them  the  Five  JMdrieal  Books ;  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus^ 
enumerates  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  denomination ;  as 
also  do  Epiphanius  and  Cynl  of  Jerusalem.^  The  Poetica] 
Books  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  £o- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon :  in  the 
Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the 
Hagloffrapha,  or  Holy  Writings ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  are 
pla^  Detween  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


I.  Title  of  the  booJc—U,  ReaUty  of  Job*9  person. — ^III.  ^ge 
in  -which  he  lived. — TV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job, — V.  Au- 
thor and  canonical  authority. — VL  Structure  of  the  poem. 
Yn.  Argument  and  tcope, — Vlil.  Spuriout  addition  to  this 
hook  in  the  Scptuagint  Version. — IX.  Rules  for  studying- 
this  book  to  advantage.'—^.  Synopsis, — XI.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job, 

1.  This  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
Job,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  from  the 
deepest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  tO|?ether  with  his  exem- 
plary and  unequalled  patience  under  aU  his  calamities.  No 
D00K9  perhaps,  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  commentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and  mough  the  limits 
i)ec6s»arily  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  Som  detailing 
all  the  various  and  discordant  hypotheses  which  have  been 
ofieredT  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  portion  of 
Scripture  can  at  no  time  be  either  uninteresting  or  unimpor- 
tant. 

U.  Although  this  book  professes  to  treat  of  a  real  person, 
yet  the  actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned 
by  many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to 
instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  This  o{)inion  was 
first  announcS  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,^ 
and  has  since  been  adopted  byLe  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Semler, 
Bishop  Stock,  and  others.  The  reality  of  Job's  existence, 
on  the  contrary  ^independently  of  its  being  the  uniform  be- 
lief of  the  Jewisn  ana  Christian  church),  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carp- 
zov.  Van  Til,  Spanheim,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ilgen, 
Archbishop  Magee,  Bishops  -Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth, 
Tomline,  and  Gray,  Drs.  Kennicott  and  H^les,  Messieurs 
Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and,  in  short, 
by  almost  every  other  modem  conunentator  and  critic. 

The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
ality of  Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
exordium  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job ; 
from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by  the  Al- 
mighty Governor  of  the  world  to  befall  an  upriffht  character ; 
froni  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by  which  the 
patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  thousand,' five  hundred,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the 
conversation  which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  Det;iveen 
the  Almighty  and  Satan, ''  who  is  supposed  to  return  with 
news  from  the  terrestrial  regions," — an  able  commentator  has 
remarked,  Why  should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  in- 
credible 1  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the  word  news  is  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  for  the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  *^  HaSt 

»  Gre£.  Naz.  Carm.  33.  v.  16.    Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  93.    Paris.  1611.    Epipha- 
oiua  de  Pond,  et  Mens.  p.  S33.    Suicer's  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  xoee  vxif*. 
•  Moreh  NeTocbim,  |Mrt  iL  sect.  22. 


thoa  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Job,  a  perfect  and  up 
right  MAN  1"  (L  8.)  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
news,  is  intenaed  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm 
upon  the  fallen  spirit.  **  Hast  THoti, — ^wno,  with  superior 
faculties  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledj^  of  my  wUl, 
hast  not  continued  perfect  and  upright,-— fixea  thy  view  upon 
a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  ai^  less  informed  than  my- 
self^ who  has  continued  so  ?^'— ''  The  attendance  of  the  apos- 
tate at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amensJble  to 
him,  and  equally  subject  to  his  authority ; — a  dootriue  com- 
mon to  every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
and,  except  m  the  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by, 
perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  Tne 
part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly 
assimied  to  him  in  the  case  01  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wildemess|  and  which  is 
assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  bv 
all  the  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  rea^hjBjl 
us,  both  in  their  strictest  historical  narraUves,  and  cl4l0^ 
argumentative  inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  ipd^im 
should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  £aibiilivjk. 
should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the  same  light  wMcn 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine : — a  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  sweep  into  nothiu^ess  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Bible  than,  we  are  confident,  M.  Michaelis  woidd 
choose  to  part  with. 

"The  other  arguments  are,  comparatively,  of  small  mo- 
ment. We  want  not  fable  to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright 
men  may  occasionally  become  the  victims  of  accumnlswBd 
calamities;  for  it  is  a  living  fact,  which,  in  the  mysteiY  of 
Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in  every  country :  v^liile 
as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to  have  descegd^ 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And 
although  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  era  in  which  the 
dura^on  of  man  did  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  perscm  as 
well  as  in  liis  property  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  that,  from  vanous  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  ninc^ 
younger  than  one  or  two  of  them :  that  nis  longevity  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  ususd  extent :  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  have  well 
authenticated  instances  of  persons  having  lived,  in  different 

Sarts  of  the  globe,  to  the  aae  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  ahun- 
red  and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.* 
'^  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  its  langiiage  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  different  characters  introauced  into 
it ;  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single  book 
of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  pretensions  to  such  a 
description;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  Caesar,  of 
Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au- 
thority. It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  not  only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  in  many  instances  (which  is  indeed  much 
more  to  the  purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  quotations  from  the  Old."^ 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  we  think 
suflSciently  refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality 
of  Job's  existence,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  booK,  which  bears  his  name,  contains 
a  literal  history  of  the  temptations  and  sufferings  of  a  real 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious 

s  See  Pantalogia,  art.  Life ;  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art.  Lon- 
gevity. * 

«  Dr.  Good's  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  verirfori  of  Job,  pp.  xv.— 
zviL  See  also  Archbishop  Mairee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  o  1  th« 
Atonement,  voL  ii.  pp.  49—63.  Dr.  Gregory  "s  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth'* 
Lectures^  toI.  ii.  {^.  356—370.  in  notes. 
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character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  maimer  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  him : — 7%o>ugk  these  three  men^  Noah^  Daniel^  and 
Job*  were  in  it^  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  aouls  by  their 
righieoumess^  saitK  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.)^  In  this 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  togethejr, 
as  powerful  intercessors  with  God ;  the  first  for  his  family ; 
the  second  for  the  wise  men  of  Bab^rlon ;  and  the  third  for 
his  friends :  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  jBehola, 
says  ihe  apostle  James,  u>e  count  them  happy  which  endure  .• 
ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of 
the  Lord^  that  the  Lard  is  very  pitiful^  and  of  tender  mercy, 
j[  James  y.  11.^  It  is  scarcely  to  l>e  belieyed  that  a  diyinely 
inspired  apostle  would  refer  to  an  imaginary  character  as  an 
example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God.*  But, 
besides  the  authority  of  lue  inspired  writers,  we  haye  the 
strongest  internal  eyidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person :  for  it  ^cpressly  specifies  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  fiusto.  and  other  circumstances  usually  related 
m  true  histories,  lims  we  haye  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth,  ike.  of  Job  described  (ch.  i.) ;  the  names,  number, 
and  acts  di  his  <ddldien  are  mentioned ;  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  is  leooided  as  a  fact  Tii.^ ;  his  feends,  their  names, 
ooontries,  and  ctiscourses  wim  nim  in  his  afilicUons,  are  mi- 
nutely detineated.  (ii.  11.  &c.)  And  can  we  rationally 
imaffme  that  these  were  not  realities  ? 

Fiirther,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
^e  tmI  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  prov^ 
by  tiie  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition :  be  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived 
dnrinff  ^e  Asirjnrian  captivity ;'  he  id  also  repeatedly  men- 
ticmed  by  Mohammed^  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of 
Mi  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  among 
tiie  Sjriians  and  Chaldseans ;  many  of  the  noblest  families 
among  the  Arabians  are  distingmshed  by  his  name,^  and 
boast  of  being  descended  from  him.  So  late  eyen  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  went  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill,^  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
many  ages ;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious  persons  making 
pilgrimages  to  it  snfficientlj  attests  the  reality  of  his  exist- 
'ence,  as  also  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the 
place  of  Job's  abode.' 

III.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a 
ffeal  character,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  a^  in 
which  he  lived, — %  question  concerning  which  there  is  as 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  con- 
nected virith  tills  venerable  monument  of  sacred  antiquity. 
Thus,  some  think  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Job ;  others  in  tiie  time  of  the  Judges,  from  an  expression 
in  Job  xxvii.  12.,  because  at  that  time  all  was  vanity,  and 
every  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Others, 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahasuerus  or  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  on  account  of  the  search  then  made  for  beauti- 
ful women,  from  whom  the  monarch  might  select  a  consort 
iEsth.  ii.  2.  &c.),  and  because  Job's  daughters  are  mentioned 
Job  idii.  15.)  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  whole  land.  Some 
make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  if  not  Solomon  tdmself,^  because  the  Sabeans 

>  To  evade  the  strong  proof  afforded  by  Ezekiel's  express  recognition  of 
the  reality  of  Job's  person,  Jahn  remarks  that  fictitious  personages  may  be 
brought  upon  the  stsge  along  with  real ;  as  is  evident  from  Luke  zvi.  19 — 
31.,  where  Aoraham  is  introduced  with  the  fictitious  characters  Lazarus 
and  the  rich  man.  But  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  a  parable 
expressly  purporting  to  be  fictitious,  and  a  solemn  rebuke  or  wammg  to  a 
whole  nation.  Besides,  in  Luke,  the  circumstances  predicated  of  cut  the 
characters  are  fictitious;  in  Ezekiel  they  are  unquestionably  true  with  re- 
lallon  to  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  so  in 
the  other  instance  associated  with  these  two.  (Prof.  Turner's  translation 
of  Jahn,  p.  467.  note.) 

*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  voL  i.  p.  9i. 

s  Tobit  ii.  12.  in  the  Vulgate  version,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted from  a  more  extendedhistory  of  Tobit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek 
version. 

«  Sale's  Koran,  pp.  271.  375. 4to.  edit  See  also  D'Herbelot's  Bibllotbeque 
Orlentale,  voce  Aiuby  torn.  i.  p.  145. 4tn  edit. 

*  As  the  father  of  the  celeor^ed  Sultan  Salad^n  (Elmancin,  Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  3.) ;  and  also  Saladin  himself,  whose  dynasty  is  known  in  the  East 
by  tlie  name  of  Aiubiah  or  Jobites.    D'Herbelot,  tom.  i.  pp.  146,  147. 

*  Chrysostom.  ad  pop.  Antloch.  Horn.  5.    Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  59.  A. 

»  ThSvenol's  Voyage,  p.  447.  La  Roque,  Voyages  en  Svrie,  tom.  I.  p.  239. 

*  Staeudlin  (a  mod~em  German  critic,  who  plainly  disoelieves  any  inspi- 
ration of  the  Okl  Testament),  takes  a  middle  course.  Coocelvinf  that  he 
has  discovered  in  Uie  book  of  Job  phrases,  ■entiments,  and  pictures  of 
manners  which  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  that  its  compoidtioa  M  more  ela- 
borate and  exqtdsite  than  that  of  the  generality  of  the  other  Hebrew  bocdca, 
he  does  not  ascribe  to  it  such  a  remote  antiquity  as  many  scholars  of  the 
present  day  suf^se :  but  since  it  exhibits  other  indubittMs  nuurka  of  a 


are  noticed  in  Job  L  15.  &c. ;  and  others,  with  Nebuchadnes 
zar,  because  the  Chaldieans  are  introduced  in  Job  i.  17* 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  have  married : 
and  this  conjecture  they  ffroundf  upon  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  expression  in  Joo  ii.  10.  f^ihou  speake^t  liken  foolish 

woman)  and  that  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  ( hath  wrought  folly 

in  [more  correctly  againa']  Jsrael^y  The  jpuerility  of  these 
conjectures  sufficiently  indicates  tneir  weakness ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  generally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  period  when  he  must 
have  lived.  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  production 
of  the  book  of  Job,  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  par- 
ticular. Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  are  such 
as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Wilderness.  Bishop  Warburton,  m  like  manner, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiquity;  and 
Michaelis  confesses  Uie  manners  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic, 
that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  'and  Idumaeans.'^  The  following  are 
the  principal  circumstances  from  which  the  age  of  Job  may 
be  collected  and  ascertained :»» — 

1.  The  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  the  trial  of 
Job  about  the  year  1520  before  the  Cnristian  aera,  twenty- 
nine  years  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^ypt ; 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  is  evident 
from  its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which  accom- 

Sanied  the  exode :  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  ihe 
estruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c.; 
all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's  country,  and 
were  so  apposite  m  the  debate  concerning  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  some  notice  could  not  but  nave  been  taken  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  coeval  with  the  poem  of  Job. 

2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham's  migration  to 
Canaan  may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer  to  Idumaea,  where  the 
scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal 
times.  He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
(xlii.  16.),  and  was  probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
at  that  time :  for  we  read  that  his  seven  sons  were  all  grown 
up,  and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for  a  consider- 
able time.  (i.  4,  5.)  He  speaks  of  the  "  sins  of  his  youth" 
(xiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  "  his  youth ;"  and  yet 
Kliphaz  addresses  him  as  a  novice : — "  "With  us  are  both  the 
very  aged,  much  elder  than  thy  father. ^^  (xv.  10.) 

4.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  i>eTiod  may  be  collect- 
ed from  an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job 
to  their  forefathers  for  instruction  in  wisdom : 

Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the/or»ncrage. 

And  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  oftheir  fathers : 

Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  shortness  of  life  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  generation : 

(For  we  are  but  otyeiterday^  and  know  nothing 
Because  our  day»  upon  earth  are  a  ehadmo). 

But  the  "  fathers  of  the  former  age,"  or  grandfathers  of  the 
present,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the 
fifth  generation  afler  the  deluge :  and  they  might  easily  have 
learned  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head  oy  conversing  with 
Shem,  or  perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  seventh 
generation,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about 
two  hundred  years,  which  was  a  shadow  compared  with 
the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

5.  l^e  general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  man- 
ners recorded  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote 
date.    The  manners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  corres- 

venerable  antiquity,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  composed  by  some 
Hebrew  author  of  a  lower  age,  perhaps  by  Solomon  himself  out  of  certain 
very  ancient  remains  of  poeti7,  history,  and  philosophy,  to  which  that  au> 
thor  added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  into  its  pre* 
sent  practical  form  and  arrang ement.-'-Staeudlin's  T^ol.  ^Soralit  Hebreto^ 
rum  ante  Christum  Hist.  (Gotting.  1794,)  cited  in  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

•  Mercerus,  Prsf.  ad  Job.  The  Bishop  of  Killala  (Dr.  Stock),  after 
Bishop  Warburton,  rofers  the  time  of  Job  to  that  of  Ezra,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to^  be  its  author.  (Preface  to  his  translation  of  Job,  pp.  v.  vi.)  His 
aiguments  are  very  laigely  examined  and  refuted  by  Archbishop  Mageet 
Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  UT—- 154.  See  also  British  Criuc,  voL  xxix,  O.  S.  pp. 
369—372. 

*•  Grotius,  Praef.  ad  Job.  Warburton's  Divine  L^^ation,  book  vi.  sect  2. 
Michaelis,  Notee  et  Epiraetra  in  Lowthil  Preelectiones,  p.  181.  Magee,  vol. 
ii.  p.  67. 

»  These  observations  are  digested  from  the  united  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales, 
fai  his  Analysis  of  Chronok)gT,  voL  ii.  book  i.  pp.  55—69.  and  of  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  his  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56—63. 
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pond  with  that  earl^r  period.  Thus,  Job  gpedks  of  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  sculpture  (xix.  24.)  t  his  riches 
also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle,  (xlii.  12.)^  Further,  Job 
acted  as  high-priest  in  his  family,  according  to  the  patriarchal 
ii^ge  (Gen.  Tiii.  20.) :  for  the  institation  of  an  established 
priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedec  king^  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  the  primitive  order  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  such  also 
was  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idamsa.  TExod.  xviii.  12.)  The  first  regular  priesthood 
was  probably  instituted  in  Egrypt,  where  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daujghter  of  the  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  45.) 

j6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great 
men,  which  prevailed  m  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  in 
general,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in 
Arabia  at  that  time.  Though  Job  was  one  of  the  *' greatest 
men  of  all  the  East,''  we  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid 
to  him  bv  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity, 
among  tne  marks  of^  respect  so  minutely  described  m  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter.  '*When  the  young  men  saw  him, 
they  hid  themselves  (rather,  shrunk  baac)^  through  respect  or 
rustic  bashfulness ;  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up  in  his  presence 
(more  correctly,  ranged  themselves  about  him),  the  princes 
refrained  from  taOang,  and  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth  ; 
tne  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  were  all  attention  while  he 
spoke."  All  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it 
was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation. 
With  this  description  correspond  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day, — a  majestic  race, 
who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration.' 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry 
alone,  which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  also  to  the  exertion  of  the  judicial  authority 
against  it  (xxxi.  26 — ^28.),  is  an  additional  and  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age.' 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiauity  of  this  book 
is  the  language  of  Job  and  his  friends ;  who,  being  all  Idu- 
means,  or  at  least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  con- 
versed in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as 
that  in  which  all^  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idu- 
msans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
language,  and  had  not  branched  into  different  dialects.^ 

9.  Lastlv,  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  a  new  and  more  particu- 
lar jyroof,  arawnfrom  astronomy,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the 
patriarch's  trial  to  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abrahatn  : 
for,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  the  principal  stars  referred  to 
in  Job,*  by  the  names  of  Chimah  and  Chesil,  or  Taurus  and 
Scorpio,  are  found  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job,  of  which  the  chief 
stars  are  Aldebaran,  the  bull's  eye,  and  Antares,  the  scor- 
pion's heart.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the 
assumed  date  of  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  points  of  intersection  of  tiie  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic ;  which  uifference  is  one  degree  in  71^  years, 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,^ 

a  The  word  ketchitah,  which  is  translateil  a  piece  of  money  (zlii.  11.), 
there  is  good  reason  to  understand  as  signifying  a  laml>.  See  Archl}i8hop 
Magee'a  critical  note,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S9— 61. 

«  They  are  thus  described  bv  Sir  William  Jones :— "  Their  eyes  are  full 
of  vivacity  ,*  their  speech  voluble  and  arUcnlate ;  their  deportment  manly 
and  dignified :  their  apprehension  quicic ;  their  minds  always  present  and 
attentive  ;  with  a  spirit  of  Independence  appearing  in  the  countenance  of 
the  lowest  among  them.  Men  will  always  differ  m  their  ideas  of  civiliza- 
tion, each  measuring  it  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  own  country ; 
but  if  courtesv  and  urbanity,  a  k)ve~of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  exalted  virtues,  be  ajuster  proof  of  civilized  society,  we  have  certain 
proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plahis  and  in  cities,  in  republican 
and  monarchical  states,  were  eminenUv  civilized  for  many  ages  before  their 
conquest  of  Persia."  Asiatic  Researchesi,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  or  Worlcs,  vol.  iii.  p. 
eO.  8vo.  edit  ^  t-  ^  r 

•  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  note.  Although  Sir  William 
Jones  could  obtain  but  little  accurate  infonqaUon  concerning  the  SSabian 
iaith.  vet,  he  remarics,  "  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Yemen 
(Arabia)  very  soon  fell  faito  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  firmament :  for  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Yolctan,  who  was 
consequenUy  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  somame  of  Abdu-ehanut,  or  ser- 
vant of  the  9un :  and  his  fiunily,  we  are  assured,  paid  puticular  honour  to 
that  luminary.  Other  tribes  worshipped  the  planets  and  fixed  stars." 
Asiatic  Researches,  voL  ii  p.  8.  or  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  Iii. 
p.  57. 

«  Bishop  Lowth,  lect.  zxxii.  vol  ii.  pp.  350,  361. 

•  iz.  9.  zxxviii.  31,  32. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  this  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  chronology,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  18B— 187.    For  the 


'*  In  A.  D.  1808,  Aldeharan  was  in  2  signs,  7  deg.  east 
lonntude.  But  since  the  date  of  Job's  trial,  b.  c.  3338« 
added  to  1800,  makes  4138  years,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes amounted  to  1  sign  27  deg.  53  min.  which,  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  former  ouantity,  left  Aldebaran  in  only  9 
deg.  7  min.  lonntude,  or  distance  from  the  vernal  intersec- 
tion, which,  falung  within  the  constellation  Taurus,  conse- 
quently rendered  it  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring,  as 
Fisces  is  at  present 

**  In  A.  D.  1800,  Antares  was  in  8  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east 
longitude,  or  2  signs  6  de?.  58  min.  east  of  the  autumnal 
intersection ;  from  which  suotracting,  as  before,  the  amount 
of  the  precession,  Antares  was  left  only  9  deg.  5  min.  east. 
Since,  then,  the  autimmal  equinox  was  found  within  Scorpio,' 
this  was  then  the  cardinal  constellatioh  of  Autumn,  as  Pv^go 
is  at  nresent. 

"  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with 
the  positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  assumed  date  of  Job's 
trial,  but  disagree  with  the  lower  dates  of  the  age  <tf  Moses, 
and  st^l  more  of  Ezra,  furnishing  different  carainal  constal* 
lations,  we  may  rest  in  the  assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  cor- 
rect. Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  TSiious  rays 
of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  history^ 
sacred  and  profane,  chronology,  and  astronomy,  and  all  co&> 
verging  to  the  same  common  focus,  tend  strongly  to  establish 
the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  ia  me  year  b«  c. 
2337  (2130  of  the  common  computation^,  or  818  years  Bfter 
the  deluge;  184  years  before  the  birfi  of  Abratuan;  474 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  &mily  in  Egyp^  s»d 
689  years  before  their  exode  or  departure  from  thence.''  The 
preceding  arguments  receive  additional  weight,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
deal  with  mankind.  In  Gen.  xi.  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned 
the  dispersion.  Idolatry  "  was  gradually  encroaching  still 
further  on  every  family,  which  had  not  yet  lost  tbeSnow- 
ledge  of  the  true  God.  Whoever  has  studied  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  will  have  observed,  that  God  has  never  left  him- 
self without  witness^  in  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  the  old  world,  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness ;  to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his 
descendants ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  Mos^s,  Daiddy 
and  the  Prophets :  and  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
apostles  and  the  martyrs  were  severally  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  nave  no  account  whatever,  unless  Job 
be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  confessor  of  the  one  true  God 
arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  the  call  of 
Abraham.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was  the 
visible  church  of  that  age;  it  will  be  answered,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  family  were  not  idso  idolaters : 
for  Joshua  tells  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  that  the  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  were  worshippers  of  images. 

"Job,  therefore,  in  the  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as 
the  faithful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah: 
he  professed  the  true  religion,  and  his  behef  in  the  following 
important  truths ;  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme 
Being ;  the  government  of  that  world  by  the  Providence  of 
God ;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature ;  the  necessity  of  sa- 
crifices, to  propitiate  the  Deity;  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants. 
They  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  by  whatever  name 
It  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world."^ 

On  the  evidence  above  offered  respectmg  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  diflicult  to  determine 
its  precise  date;  but  topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  do  not  affect,  in  any  degree,  either  the 
sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral  inculcat^,  in  this  part 
of  the  inspired  volume. 

IV.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid, 
is  stated  (Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  bv  some 
geographers  has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  otnere  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  strenuously  advocated  the  former 
opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  powerfully  supported  by 
Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 

calcQlations  given  in  the  text,  he  makes  aclcnowledgments  to  Dr.  Brinltle  t 
Andrews,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  DubliA  (now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne) :  subsequently  to  the  malcing  of  this  calcuiation,  Dr.  H.  disco- 
vered that  it  had  been  anUcipated  and  publiiihed  at  Paris  by  M.  Ducou- 
tant,  in  1765. 

■»  Townsend's  Old  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronolotical 
Order,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  note. 
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writers ;  Micnaehs,  11^,  aod  Jahn,  place  the  scen^  in  the 
Tall0y  of  Damascus;  Dut  Bishop  Lowth  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and  some  later  critics  and 
pflifologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumaea. 
'  That  ^e  land  of  Uz,  or  Gnuiz  (Job  i.  i.),  is  evidently 
Idamsea,  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  grandson 
of  Seir  the  Horite.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  28. ;  1  Chron.  T. 
^  42.)  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  which  was 
called  oy  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  but, 
his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idu- 
mieans.  (Deut.  ii.  12k)  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of 
£be  name  of  Uz ;  one  the  grandson  of  Shem,  the  ^other  the 
son  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  but  whether  anj 
district  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumoea  is 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.): 
the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  between 
£gypt  and  Philistia  ?  Jer.  xxv.  20.),  where  the  order  of  the 
places  seems  to  have  l)een  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  same 
^ople  seem  again  to  be  descnbed  in  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tions. (Jer.  xlvi. — ^1.)  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
writer,  that  Job  was  the  greatest  of  ail  the  men  of  the  East 
(Job  i.  S.))  militate  against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

Tlie  expressions,  men  of  the  East,  children  of  the  East,  or 
EoMtem  people,  seems  to  nave  been  the  general  appellatioh 
for  that  mingled  race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv. 
5M).)  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judsea  from  the  souui  to  the  east; 
the  Idomsans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  14.^ ;  of  these 
^le-IdvnMeans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessea  the  south- 
ern parts.  (See  Num.  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29.;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
10.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case :  the 
whole  region  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called 
the  East,  at  first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of 
epeaklng),'  and  afterwards  absolutely  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  "  east- 
ward to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East" 
(Gen.  XX7.  6.),  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  situation.  Solomon  is  reported 
**to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all 
£gypt^  (1  Kings  iv.  30.):  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  in  liiat  quarter :  for  there  were  people  beyond  the 
oouadarieB  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  south  of  Judaea, 
who  were'  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumeans  (see 
Jer.  xlix.  7. ;  Chad.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this 
passage  might  have  some  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses 
the  Babylonians :  *'  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste 
the  children  of  the  East"  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding 
these  were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  ^refore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  Orientals,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Idumaea  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it 
were  Idumaeans,  dwelling  in  Idumsa,  in  other  words,  Edom- 
ite  Arabs.  These  characters  are.  Job  himself,  of  the  land 
of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as 
Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,^  formed  a  principal  part 
of  Idumaea ;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  who  is  always  mentioned  in 
oomonction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan, 
and  the  last  two  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being 
uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumaea  (Gren.  xxv.  2, 3. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8.);  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  41.)  to  have 
been  situate  in  Idumaea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  southern  di- 
rection towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 
once  in  sacred  writ  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan ;  and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, like  them,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allow- 
ing this  chorography  to  be  correct  (and  such,  upon  a  fair 
review  of  facts,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be),  there  is  no  difll- 
culty  in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as 
v^eli  as  Sabeans, — a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving 
about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder, — should 

•  Mede's  Works,  p.  560. 

•  Jer.  xlix.  7. 20. ;  Ezek.  xxr.  13. ;  AmosL  11, 12.;  OiMd  8,  9. 


have  occasionally  infested  the  defenceless  country  of  Idumara^ 
and  roved  from  me  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt.' 

To  the  precedingr  considerations  we  may  add,  that  ^*  the 
contents  of  the  boos,  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces, 
agree  with  the  opinion,  that  Idumaea  was  the  country  of  Job's 
fhends.  Idumaea,  in  ^e  earliest  ages,  was  distinguished  for 
its  wise  men,  and  sentences  of  Arabian  vrisdom  flow  from  the 
mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as 
a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edoinites ;  and  chiefs, 
such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  addi- 
tion,^ which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
places  Job's  residence  on  the  confines  of  Idumaea  and  Arabia.''^ 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely 
connected  together,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  from  each 
other.  The  exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
supplies  us  with  the  necessary  notices  concerning  Job  and 
his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope,  and  places  the  calamities  full 
in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention.  The  epilo^e?  or  con- 
clusion, again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium,  and  relates  the 
happy  termination  of  Job's  trials ;  the  dialogues  which  in- 
tervene flow  in  regular  order.  Now,  if  any  one  of  these 
Sarts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely 
efective.  Without  the  prologue  the  reader  would  be  ut- 
terly ignorant  who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  of  his  beinff  so  grievously  afflicted.  Withtut  the  dis- 
course of  Elihu  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.),  there  would  be  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the 
reader.  And  without  the  epilogue  or  conclusion,  we  should 
remain  in  ignprance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Job. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a 
single  Author,  but  who  that  was,  is  a  question  concerning 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments. 
Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  vniter 
in  the  rei^n  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  nave  all  been 
contendeofor.  The  arguments  already  adduced  respecting 
the  age  of  Job,^  prove  that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the  latter 
persons.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii. 
16,  17.,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  Elihu: 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage^  refutes  this  notion. 
Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  Elihu.  Lu- 
ther, Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  production  of  Solomon ;  Cellerier  considers  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unknown  author.8  Another  and  more  generally 
received  opinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses  :  this  conjec- 
ture is  founded  on  some  apparently  striking  coincidences  of 
sentiment,'  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  which 
are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independently  of 
the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  of  the  He- 
brews was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.  To 
which  maybe  added, 'Uiat  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  Lowth 
has  remarked)  is  materially  difierent  from  the  poetic^  style 
of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  condensed, 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences : 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  the 
Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
Israelites,  but  not  unacquainted  either  with  their  language  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  suflicient  ground  to  con- 
clude that  this  book  was  not  the  production  ofMoses,  but  of 
some  earlier  age.  Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of 
Schultens,  Peters,  and    others  (which  is  also  adopted  by 

>  Bishop  Lowth'8  Lectures,  vol  ii.  pp.  347— %1.  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to 
Job,  pp.  ii. — x\. 

*  See  a  translation  of  this  addition  in  pp.  231,  235.  note,  infra. 

*  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn,  p.  471.  note. 
«  See  §  III.  pp.  228—230.  of  this  volume. 

f  See  Good's  trandation  of  Job,  in  loc.  pp.  380, 381.  Bishop  Lowth,  takiof 
the  passage  in  question  as  it  stands  in  our  English  Bibles,  observes  that 
this  conjecture  of  Lightfoot's  seems  at  first  sight  rather  countenanced  by 
the  exordium  of  the  first  speech  of  Elihu  (xxxil.  15,  16.),  in  which  he  seems 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  author,  by  conthiumg  the  narrative  in  his 
own  person.  But  that  passage  which  appears  to  interrupt  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  narrative,  the  Bishop  conceives  to  be  notbitig 
mor«  than  an  apostrophe  to  Job,  or  possibly  to  himself:  for  it  manifesUy 
consists  of  two  distichs ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the 
narrative  parts— all  in  which  the  author  himself  appears— are  certainly 
written  in  prose.    Lecture  zzxii.  vol  ii.  p.  3S2. 

*  Introduction  k  laLecture  des  Livres  Saints  (AncienTestamentX  P-  499. 
V*  Dr.  Good,  who  adopts  this  hypothesis,  has  collected  these  seeming  coin* 

cidences,  Introd.  Diss.  pp.  Ivi.— Ixii.  Archbishop  Masee  has  examined  and 
refuted  at  considerable  length  the  arauments  of  Haet,  Dr.  Kiennicott, 
Healb,  Bishop  Warborton,  and  others  who  have  advocated  tha  same  notioiL 
Discourses  xm  tlie  Atooement,  voi  ii.  pp.  63—80. 
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Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  haye  been  the  author  of  this  poem : 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  resisoh  for  supposing  that  it 
was  not  written  by.  Job  himself.  It  appears,  mdeed,  hidily 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
mspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  torty-'second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty :— *^  I  have  heard  of  ihee  bj  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  (xlii.  5.^  It  is  plain  that  in 
this  passage  some  privilege  is  intendea  which  he  never  had 
enjoyed  Before,  and  which  he  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  "  hearipg  of  the  ear,''  or  the 
tradition  delivered  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  but  he 
now  had  a  clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  di- 
vine perfections, — some  light  thrown  in  upon  his  mind  which 
carried  its  own  evidence,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  we  can 
form  no  notion,  J>ecause  we  have  never  felt  it,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  certainty  and  clearness  even  of  sight  itself— 
some  manifestations  of  the  Deity  made /to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
very  name  of  seers.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  book,  two  iiAportant  advantages  will 
be  evidenUy  obtained : — First,  all  obiections  to  historical 
truth  will  vanish  at  once  :  no  one  could  tell  us  his  own  story 
80  well  as  Job,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  its  vera- 
city. TTie  dialogue,  too,  will  then  appear  to  have  been  the 
suDStance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.  If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  or  in  the 
prophetic  style  and  language,  as  the  first  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  antiqui^,  the  other  adds  the  most  sacred 
and  unquestionable  aumonty  to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor 
ornament  is  here  wantinjg,  any  more  than  dignity  of  subject, 
to  render  this  a  book  ot  inestimable  value.  The  secona  ad- 
vantage alluded  to  is  this, — ^that  if  Job  himself  were  the 
writer  of  the  book,  then  every  point  of  history  and  every 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  with 
those  delivered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional 
{nroof  and  confirmation  gf  the  latter,  as  being  evidently  de- 
rived from  some  other  source,  not  borrowed  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.i 

"  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
not,  its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  "Of 
"Moses,  seems  to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  to  be  this : — T'he  poem,  being  originally 
written  eiUier  by  Job,  or  some  contemporary  of  his,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst 
resi^ng  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  IdumsBa ;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use 
of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  re- 
pining under  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their 
long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  the  ufiU  of  Crod.  The  encoura^ment  which  this  book 
holds  out,  that  every  good  man  suffenng  patiently  will  finally 
be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to 
minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and 
discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,- well  have  been 
employed  by  Moses  for  this  purpose.  "We  may  also  sup- 
pose, that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some 
small  and  unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufiiciently 
account  for  oeeasumal  and  partial  resemblances  of  expression 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if  any  such  there  be. 
~  '*  This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided 
upon  the  point  of  Moses  being  the  author ;  and  supplies  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty^  which  hangs 
upon  almost  every  other  solution ;  namely ,.when,  and  where- 
fore, a  book  treatmg  manifestly  of  the  concerns  of  a  stranger, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affairs,  was  received  by 
&0  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon  ?  For  Moses  having  thus 
applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  au- 
tiaority,  it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their 
sacred  writings :  and  firom  the  antiquity  of  that  enrolment, 
'  no  record  would  consequently  appear  of  its  introduction."^ 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  accotmt  lor  its  introduction  into  the 

A  Peters*  Crideal  Disaeitation  on  Jobup.  123.  et  aeq, 

•iM agee'a  Diacoorsei^  vol  iL  p.  82.  Tliis  notioD,  Archbishc^  Bfagee  re- 
■larks,  is  not  without  scqMKnrt  ftotS  manj  respectable  authorities.  The 
•neieat  commentator  on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Oilgen.  has  handed  down  a 
l^ece  of  traditional  history,  which  perfectly  accords  wttb  it.  Bee  Patrick's 
iPr^ace  to  Job.  Manj  of  the  most  respectaUe  early  writers  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  inHuet  (Dem.  Evang.  p.  326.),  and, 
with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  tlwt  learned  author. 
Fitriek  also  and  Peter  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  tnrpoChesis.  (Crit.  Diss. 
PreC  pp.  tt3Dv.  zzrr.)  And  certain^  it  possesses  Cbiii  dedded  advantage, 
that  it  9olvea  ailthe  phenomtHa.    Ibid.  pp.  83^  81 


canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  any  other  siipposition  than 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew ;  since  the  language  is  He 
brew,  ^Rd  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  /'  The 
Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  prerogatives.  Would 
they  have  admitted  into  their  sacred  volume  a  poem  written 
by  a  foreigner?  The  supposition  that  the  [original]  author 
travelled  or  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Arabia  will  ac* 
count  for  the  Arabian  images  and  words  contained  in  it''' 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  the 
sacred  volume,  we  have  abundant,  eviaence  of  its  subsequent 
recogpition  as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  almost 
every  Hebrew  wnter  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  ot  Malachi ;  especially  by 
the  Psalmist,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  Tnot  to  men- 
tion several  of  the  apocryphal  writers).*  The  reality  of  Job's 
person,  we  have  already  remarked,*  was  particularly  lecog- 
nised  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel^  (^xiv.  14. 18.  20.^  ana,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  ot  his  book :  a 
similar  admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostle  James  (v. 
11.) ;  and  it  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor* 
iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.),  who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the 
words,  "/if  is  wriilen/'^  agreesibly  to  the  common  form  of 
quoting  from  other  parts  oi  Scripture.  All  these  testimonies, 
direct  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford  such  a  body 
of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  justifies  the  primitive  Others 
and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book : 
and, — independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian canons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  full  an  acconnt  as  is 
necessary  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  o^er 
dispensations  bV' which  it  was  progressively  succee^iedy— 
the  enrolment  of  the  history  of  Job  in  the  sacred  volume  ma]^* 
perhaps,  have  been  designed  as  an  intimation  of  the  future 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ.'' 

Vl.  All  commentators  and  critics  are  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  book  extant :  but 
concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem, 
while  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  dran^ 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  Continent,  and  T)r.  Good  in  our  own 
country,  are  the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  tiiat 
the  book  of  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former  critic  contends 
that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried  and 
victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity  of  action, 
delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe, — not  exactly, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.8  Dr.  Good* 
observes,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
question,  this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  aown  by  Aris- 
totle himself,  such  as  unity,  completion,  and  grandeur  in  its 
action ; ,  loftiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language ;  multitude 
and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developeB.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discrimmated  and  well 
supported ;  ^e  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz  ^ 
(compare  Job  iv.  2,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasied  with 
the  forward  and  unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Zophar  with  the  pent^p  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu:  while  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness  that  no- 
thing can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  themselves 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph, 
and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  Tiiis 
hint  is  offered  by  Dr.  Good,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any  ♦ 
additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so 
far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authority,  that  mental 
taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real  beauty,  is  the  same 

s  United  States'  Review  md  Literarx  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

«  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  torn.  i.  pp.  324,  325.,  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes 
to  his  version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  paaaagea 
thus  direclJ^copied  or  referred  to. 

>  See  p.  SS8.  auprOf  of  this  volume. 

•  As  Job  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Exelde], 
mere  oral  tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
long  a  period  of  time,  without  appearing  at  last  as  uncertain  or  ff^loiis. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job  in  Ezddel'i  time ; 
DO  other  historv  but  that  which  we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  bad  s 
/place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  vras  ever  heard  of  or  pretended.  Therefore  this 
most  have  been  the  blMory  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  traie,  and  must  have  been 
generally  known  and  read  as  trjie  and  authentic,  an^  consequently,  must 
have  been  written  near  to  [rather  in]  the  age  when  the  fact  was  transacted* 
and  not  in  afler-timeeL  when  its  credibility  would  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Uivinity,  ch.  22.  infine^  <in  Bishop 
Watson's  CoUectlion  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  9a> 

f  Oregorii  Pr»&t.  in  Jobom.    Magee^  vol  ii.  p.  84.    Good's  Job,  p.  Iziv. 

•  ngen,  Jobi  antiquissimi  Gaimliiki  Hebridci  Katura  atque  Virtutesi  capi 
3.  pp.  4(^-89. 

•  Introd.  Diss,  to  Job,  section  2. 
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in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  termed 
by  Calmet,  Carpzov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and 
aner  them  by  Dr.  Giamett,  and  Bishop  Warburton ;  who,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its 
style,  excepting  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion, — its  sen- 
timents, which  are  delivered,  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  a  kind 
of  poetiy  animated  by  all  the  sublmiity  and  floridness  of 
description  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of 
imagination), — and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composi- 
tion. Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures' 
to  an  examination  of  this  question ;  and  after  inquiring 
whether  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  of 
^e  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  affirms,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  what- 
ever, not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  that  it  uniformly 
exhibits  one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest 
change  of  feature  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  it  exhibits 
such  a  representation  of  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  such  a  situation.  But 
though  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
drama  written  with  fictitious  contrivance ;  or  as  resembling 
in  its  construction  any  of  those  much  admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many 
centuries, — yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as 
being  so  fzur  dramatic,  as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking 
with  great  fidelity  of  character;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict 
historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  a  complete 
though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  of  its  parts :  the  exordium  and  conclusion 
are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialogues  are  in  metre. 
But,  whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  Job  in  a  comparison 
with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow 
the  merit  of  art  and  method ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  be  unrivalled.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishop  Lowth's  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions, which  have  beeif  generally  adoptSi. 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Bauer,^  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  Mekamat  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical 
Arabian  poets.  He  has  simply  announced  his  hypothesis, 
without  offering  any  reasons  in  its  support ;  but  the  following 
c(msiderations  appear  not  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bauer»  The  Melama  treats  on  every  topic  which  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  g^enerally  clothed  in  all 
the  charms  of  poetry  which  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
author  could  possibly  bestow  upon  it.  The  subjects  thus 
discussed,  howeverj-are  principally  ethical.  The  Arabs  have 
several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of  Meka- 
mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri,'  which  are 
read  and  admired  to  this  day*  Now,  it  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  fs  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or 
Idumsea,  in  the  Stony  Arabia;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite 
Arabs ;  the  beginning  and  termination  are  evidently  in  prose, 
though  the  disdogue  is  metrical ;  the'  language  is  pure  He- 
brew, which  we  Know  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  com- 
mon dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumaeans,  and  Arabs,  who 
were  all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  customs, 
and'  allusions, 400,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied 
in  any  material  degree,  are  supported  by  those  of  the  modem 
Arabs.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  is  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  poem,  single  and  unparalleled  in  the  sacred  volume, 
n^ay  we  not  consider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  Mek^ma  of  the 
Arabians  t    This  conjecture,  which  ia  offered  with  deference 

t  Lect  jczziii.  and  xzxiv. 

«  Baaer,  Hermeneatica  Sacra,  p.  386.  The  Arabic  word  Mek&ma  signi- 
fies an  assembly  and  conversirition,  or  discourse  (IKHerbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orleataie,  toL  li.  p.  500.)  ;  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  compositions  being  read  at  the  meetings  or  conversazioni  of  eminent 
literary  characters. 

•  He  composed  his  Meklima,  or  Mec&mat,  as  D'Herbelot  spells  the  word, 
at  the  request  of  Abu  Shirvan  Khaled,  vizir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mahmond. 
It  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence ;  and  con- 
sists of  fifty  discourses  or  declamatory  conversations  on  various  topics  of 
niOFB]itr,nesch  of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  re- 
cited. So  l^ighfy  were  these  productions  of  Hariri  valaed,.  that  Zamakshari, 
the  jnost  learned  of  the  Arabiao  granuoarians,  pronounced  that  they  ought 
only  to  be  written  on  silk.  The  Mekagoat  of  Hariri  were  published  by 
Schiiltens,  and  six  of  his  "  Assemblies''  were  trandated  Into  English  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Professor  Chappelow.  iB  8vo.  Lcmdoo,  1767. 
See  an  account  and  extract  ^om  this  wm^  is  (be  Hontbly  Review,  O.  S. 
rol.  zxxvii.  pp.  22—28. 


to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learned  men,  pock 
sesses  at  least  one  advantage;  it  furnishes  a  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in 
sentiment  upon  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to 
be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  solved  respecting  its  real  nature. 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class 
of  poetry  this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  be  esteemed  a  didactic  or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem ;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  station  be  assign* 
ed  to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy :  for  not  only  is 
the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equad  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  those  of 
Isaiah  alone  excepted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is 
the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar 
glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  charactenze  ^is 
author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  iu  metaphora. 
He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible, 
whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  where 
occur,  but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.* 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  real 
sufferer,  the  patnarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was 
an  emir,  or  Arab  prince  of  distinguished  wealth,  eminence, 
and  authority,  resident  in  the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumaea. 
His  three  fnends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  were  aJso  - 
probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  whence  they  are  de- 
nominated ;  but  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  the  poem, 
we  have  no  notice  whatever.*  The  principal  object  offered 
to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the  example  of  a 
good  man  J  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity, 
suddenly  precipitated  from  the  very  sununit  of  prosperity 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ruin :  who,  having  beeu^ 
first  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children, 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish  of 
a  loathsome  disease  which  entirely  covere  his  body.  (i.  ii.) 
He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  most 
complete  resignation,  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  all  thia^ 
says  the  historian,  Joh  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly, 
(i.  22.)  And  after  the  second  trial.  In  aU  this  did  not  Job  sin 
with  his  lips,  (ii.  10.)  The  author  of  the  history  remarks 
upon  this  circumstance  a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the 
observation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive 
to  what  follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject 
of  the  poem ;  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respect  to  his 
reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  whicn  accumu- 
lating misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and  behaviour. 
Accordingly  we  mid  tnat  another  still  more  exquisite  trial  of 
his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  writer 
seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  sustained  with 
equal  firmness,  namely,  Ae  unjust  suspicions,  the  bitter 
reproaches,  and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who 
had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation* 
Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem :  for  when, 
after  a  long  silence  ot  all  parties,  &e  grief  of  Job  br^J^ 
forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  execration 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  (iii.^ ;  the  minds  of  his  friends  are 
suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their 
consolation,  it  indeed  they  originally  intended  any,  is  con- 
verted into  contumely  and  reproaches.  Eliphaz,  the  first  of 
these  three  singular  comforters,  reproves  nis  impatience ; 
calls  in  question  his  integrity,  by  indirectly  insinuating  that 
God  does  not  inflict  su^  punishments  upon  the  righteous ; 
and,  finally,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  of  OiA 

*  Blur's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

*  From  the  circumstance  of  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  ffildad  being  termed 
kings  in  the  Septuagint  version,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  they  as 
well  as  Job  were  monarchs :  but  this  conjecture  is  destitute  of  support. 
For,  1.  Job  is  not  represented  as  losing  his  kingdom,  but  his  children,  ser> 
vants,  and  flocks ;  2.  He  possessed  no  army  or  forces  with  which  he  couki 
pursue  the  predatory  Saoseans  and  Chaldseans ;  3.  Though  his  friends  ac* 
cused  him  of  various  crimes,  and  among  others  of  harshly  treating  his  ser- 
vants, yet  they  nowhere  charge  him  with  tyranny  towards  his  subjects, 
4.  Job  gives  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  conduct  towards  his  domes, 
tics,  but  is  totally  silent  as  to  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects;  laMly, 
when  he  does  mention  kings  (iii.  14.  xzix  25.),  he  by  no  means  places  him- 
self  upon  an  equality  with  uiem.  Hence  we  see  the  errcmeoiisness  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Septoacint  version  of  Job,  of  which  wxfXM  notice  is  taken 
ia  p.  231  infrot  and  which  makes  him  to'be  the  same  as  Jobab  king  of  ths 
Edbmttes.  (Gen.  zxxvi.  33.)  It  is  equally  clear  that  Job  was  not  subject  to 
any  sovereign,  for  neither  he  nor  hts  friends  make  any  mention  of  ms  alle- 
giance to  any  king  i  on  the  contrarv,  when  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  city 
where  the  magistrates  sat  in  a  judicisil  capacity,  the  first  place  was  reservoa 
to  him,  and  his  opinion  was  asked  with  the  utmost  deference.  From  all 
these  eircumstanees,  therefore,  coupled  with  his  extensive  lloeks  and 
unple  possesakms,  we  eonchide  with  Herder.  Jabn,  and  Dr.  €k>od,  that  hm 
was  emir,  prinee,  or  chief  ma^strate  of  the  ci^  of  Uz. 
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is  not  to  be  despised,  (iy.  v.)  The  next  of  them,  not  less 
intemperate  in  nis  reproofs,  takes  it  for  ^nted,  that  the 
children  of  Job  had  only  received  the  reward  due  to  their 
offences ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  intimates,  that  if  he  be 
innocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  humility  to  the  divine 
mercy,  he  may  be  restored,  (viii.)  The  third,  upbraids  him 
wit^  arrogance,  with  vanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  because 
-  hie  has  presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  accu- 
sations of  his  companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.)  They  all, 
with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allusion  to  Job,  discourse 
very  copiously  concerning  the  divine  judgments,  which  are 
always  openly  displayed  ag[ainst  the  wicked,  and  of  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. In  reply  to  this.  Job  enumerates  his  sufferings,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  friends,  and  of 
the  severity  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly 
oppressed ;  he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak  in  comparison  with 
God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal,  and  that, 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail. 
(vi.  vii.)  He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more 
vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that  he 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  (x.)  The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only 
to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment  of  his  pretended  friends ; 
they  reproach  him  in  severer  terms  with  pride,  impiety,  pas- 
sion, and  madness ;  they  repeat  the  same  arguments  respecting 
the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  their 
certain  destruction  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  prosperity. 
This  sentiment  they  confidently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed 
both  by  their  experience  and  oy  that  of  their  fathers ;  and 
Uiey  maliciously  exaggerate  the  ung[rateful  topic  by  the  most 
splendid  imagery  and  the  most  forcible  language,  (xi.)  On 
the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope  of  the  argument  is  much 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  expression  is  considerably 
heightened ;  it  consists  of  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  assevera- 
tions of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  the  .cTueh-y  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortunes, 
ending  in  grief  and  desperation :  he  affirms,  however,  that  he 
places  his  ultimate  hope  and  confidence  in  God;  and  the 
more  vehemently  his  adversaries  urge  that  the  wicked  only 
are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their 
perpetual  impunity,  prosperity  and  happiness,  even  to  the 
end  of  their  existence.  The  nrst  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz, 
incensed  by  this  assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimina- 
tion and  contumely :  he  accuses  the  most  upright  of  men  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  oppression : 
inveijghs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue  and 
religion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts 
him  to  penitence.  Vehemently  affectted  with  this  reproof. 
Job,  in  a  still  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to 
the  tribunal  cf  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 
permitted  him  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  God 
himself.  He  complains  still  more  intemperately  of  the 
unequad  treatment  of  Providence ;  exulte  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  then  more  tenaciously  m?iintains  his  former  opinion  con- 
cerning the  impunity  of  the  wicked.  To  this  another  of  the 
triumvirate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  masterly  though  concise 
dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared 
to  question  his  decrees.  In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates 
himself  no  less' expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and 
ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument ;  and  reverting  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
former  speaker.  The  third  ^f  the  friends  making  no  return, 
and  die  others  remaing  silent.  Job  at  len^h  opens  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  late  oi  the  wicked ; 
he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that 
God  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  all  this,  however,  he 
contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation^  but  that  the  chief  wisdom,  of  man  consists  in 
the  fear  of  God.  He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former 
prosperity ;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and 
nis  present  affliction  and  debasement.  Lastly,  in  answer  to 
^e  crimination  of  Eliphaz,  and  the  implications  of  the  others, 
he  relates  Uie  principal  transductions  of  his  past  life ;  he 
asaerlB  his  integrity  as  di«>layed  in  all  the  aatiss  of  life, 
and  in  the  sijrht  of  God  ana  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the 
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justice  and.  omniscience  of  God  in  attestation  of  his  Tenr- 
city. 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  them  through  the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  no  very  difiScult  task  to  explain  and  define 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  contains  the  dis- 
pute between  Job  and  his  fnends.  Tlie  argument  seems 
chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence 
and  visitation  is  so  severely  punishedi  and  afflicted,  ought  to 
be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more 
extensive  field  of  controversy,  into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which 
less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  dispensations  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  tins  dispute, 
observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  ac 
cuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  ot 
some  atrocious  out  concealed  oflfence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspi- 
cions, defends  his  own  innocence  before  God  with  rather 
more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commendable ;  and  so 
strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems 
virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injus- 
tice.* 

The  argument  of  Job^s  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  syllogism  :  •      . 

God,  who  is  just,  bes  totes  blessings  upon  the  godly,  but  qfflicta  the  wicked' 
But  Job  is  most  heavily  afflicted  by  God: 

Therefore  Job  is  tricked,  and  deserves  the  punishment  of  his  sins ;  and 
therefore  he  is  bound  to  repent,  that  is,  to  confess  and  bewail  his  sins. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  God  afflicts  not  only 
the  wicked^  hut  also  the  pious^  in  order  that  their  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  other  virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  become  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  their 
wonderful  deliverances.  But  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends  his  cause  with 
hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what 
follows :  for  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute 
with  Job,  because  he  seemeth  Just  in  his  own  eyes  (xxxii.  t.), 
that  is,  because  he  has  uniformly  contended  that  there  was 
no  wickedness  in  himself  which  could  c?ill  down  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward,  justly  offended 
vsrith  both  parties ;  with  Job,  because  ke  justified  himself  in 
preference  to  God  (xxxii.  2.  compare  xxxv,  2.  xl.  8.),  that  is, 
because  he  defended  so  vehemently  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  that  he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  arraign  the  justice 
of  God :  tigainst  the  three  friends,  because  though  they  were 
unable  to  answer  Job,  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii. 
3.),  that  is,  they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was 
impious  and  wicked,  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing 
specific  to  object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence, 
or  upon  whicn  they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

Tne  conduct  of  Eahu  evidently  corresponds  with  this 
state  of  the  controversy ;  he  professes,  after  a  slight  prefe- 
tory  mention  of  himself,  to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed 
equally  by  favour  or  resentment. '  He  therefore  reproves  Job 
from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed  too  much  to 
himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had^  presumed  to 
contend  with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that 
thB  Deity  was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  explain  and  devdope  his  counsels  to 
men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many  occasions  of  admo- 
nishing them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations,  but  even 
by  the  visitations  of  his  providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  re- 
form their  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had 
pronounced  himself  upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  acted 
inimically,  if  not  unjustly,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  less  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  /pUce,  he 
objects  to  Job,  that  from  the  miseries  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  ^e  wicked,  he  has  falsely  and  perversely  con- 
cluded, that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  tho 
practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  affiicdons  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
place  a  proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands, 
patiently  expect  it,  nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with 
becoming  hiunility  and  submission.  This  observation  alone» 
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he  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a,  sufficient  reproof  of  the 
contamacy  of  Joo,  and  a  toll  refutation  of  the  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  nis  fVi^ds.  (zxxv.  4.)  Lastly,  he  explains  tne 
purposes  of  ^e  Deity,  in  chastming  men,  which  are  in 
general  to  prove  and  to  amend  ^em,  to  repress  their  arro- 
gance, to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exenmlifying  his  jus- 
tice upon  the  obstinate  ana  rebellious,  and  oi  showing  favour 
to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He  supposes  God  to  have 
acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job :  on  that  account  he  ex- 
horts him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge,  to 
beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight, 
and  of  relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats 
him,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  ma- 
jesW,  to  endeavour  to  retain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Al- 
migntjr.  To  these  frequently  intermitted  and  often  repeated 
admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 
•,Tbe  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Elihu,  in 
which,  disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of 
his  divine  counsels,  but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous 
effects  of  his  infinite  power,  he  insists  upon  the  same  topics 
which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts  him  of  ig- 
norance, m  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  his 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye ;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  prove  his  own  power  by  emulating  any  single 
exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and  then  referring  him  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he  is  unable  to 
contend : — ^how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever?  (xli.  2,  3.)» 

The  *scope  of  Uiis  speech  is,  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach 
others  by  his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Jehovah,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness: — ^an  end  this,  which  (fiisnop  Stock 
truly  remarks)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  accomplish  its 
design,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative  to 
natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant, 
and  all  others,  of  their  mcapacity  to  judge  of  God^s  moral 
administration,  and  of  the  danger  of  striving  with  their  Maker. 
Nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  language,  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  the  inimitable  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
divine  address,  which  extendi  from  chapter  xxxviii.  to  xli. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles 
himself  before  God,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  "  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers 
sacrifice  for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  redoubled  pros- 
perity, honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
Bishop  Lowth  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
poem  IS  this  third  and  last  trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and 
unkindness  of  his  accusing  friends;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
^and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to 
teach  men,  that,  having  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  in- 
firmity, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they  are  to  reject  all 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own  righteousness, 
and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering  and  unsullied 
faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  differs  from  tne  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  in  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical 
part  differs  from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For, 
the  bishop  remarks,  although  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
poem  be  exactlv  as  they  are  above  defined,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  granted  that  the  whole  history,  taken  together,  con- 
tains an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward ;  and 
he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
having"  been  treated  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  the 
learned. 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  considered  the 
passage  in  Job  xix.  25 — ^27.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  clearly  shown  that  this  book  contains 
an^r  prophecies,  strictly  so  csdled;  because  the  passages 
wnich  might  be  adduced  as  prophetical  may  also  be  consi- 
dered as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer,  and 
concerning  a  future  resurrection.    A  learned  commentator 
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of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  that  Jhere  are  but  few  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  expliciUy  the 
grand  outlines  of  revealed  truth, '  nay  even  of  evangeli<»l 
doctrine :  so  that  they,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly 
of  natural  religion,  seem  entirel}r  to  have  mistaken  its  scope. 
The  book  of  Job,  he  continues,  is  full  of  caution  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  tempted  and  afflicted,  and  of  warning  to 
those  who  hastily  judge  their  brethren.  It  throws  great 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  upon  the  agency 
and  innuence  of  evil  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  In  the 
patriarch  Job  we  see  an  eminent  type  of  the  suffering  and 
glorified  Saviour,  and  a  pattern  of  tne  believer's  "  passing 
through  much  tribulation  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  short, 
the  whole  is  replete  with  most  important  instruction :  and 
among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of  the  ill  effects  of  acrimo- 
nious religious  dispute.  These  four  pious  men  argued  toge- 
ther, till,  becoming  angry,  tl;iey  censured  and  condemned 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  concerning 
the  divine  character  and  government ;  and  having  lost  their 
temper,  they  would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  anahave  been 
at  more  variance  than  ever,  if  another  method  had  not  been 
taken  to  decide  the  controversy.^ 

"  The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sustained  through 
the  whole  book :  Job,  every  where  consistent,  pious,  con- 
scious of  his  own  uprightness,  but  depressed  by  misery, 
weighed  down  by  disease,  and  irritatea  by  the  clamorous 
accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to  make  some  rash 
assertions.  Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his  appeals  ti 
God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his  friend) 
too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints,  and  excuse) 
his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity. 
His  friends,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  divine 
justice  invariably  punishes  the  wicked,  and  rewards  th'? 

food  with  present  happiness.     They  endeavour  to  prove  thi* 
y  appeals  to  more  ancient  fevelations,  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experience, — appro  • 
hensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  injuwi 
morals  and  religion.     They  all  speak  of  angels.     Neyerthe 
less,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other  matters 
Eliphaz  18  superior  to  the  others  in  discernment  and  in  deli- 
cacy.    He  begins  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  not 
until  irritated  by  contradiction,  that  he  reckons  him  among 
the  wicked. — Bildad,   less  discerning  and  less  poli^eo, 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  increases 
in  vehemence :  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  meie 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments. — Zophar  is  inferior  to 
his  companions  in  both  these  respects ;  at  first,  his  discourf*« 
is  characterized  by  rusticity ;  his  second  address  adds  but 
little  to  the  first ;  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  has  no  reply 
to  make.— Elihu  manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for  Joo 
and  his  friends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  youth,  wishing 
to  conceal  his  self-sufficiency  under  the  appearance  of  mo  • 
desty. — God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty,  speaking  from 
a  tempestuous  cloud  in  the  style  of  one,  with  whose  nonou»' 
it  is  not  consistent  to  render  an  account  of  his  government 
and  to  settle  the  agitated  question,  which  is  above  the  reacl 
of  human  intellect.     He,  therefore,  merely  silences  the  dis 
putants.    The  feelings  of  the  interlocutors,  as  is  natural,  be 
come  warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  and  each 
speaker  returns  to  tne  stage,  with  an  increased  degree  of 
eagerness  and  impetuosity. ^ 

Vlil.  At  the  end  of  the  Septuaffint  version  of  this  book, 
after  the  account  of  Job's  death  (xlii.  16.),  there  is  the  fol 
lowing  addition :  Trygojrreu  /i,  TrxKtv  ctvstTMto'^du  clutov,  /ut^^  » 
0  Kvgtoc  ttfiTHO'tt,'—^^  But  it  is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again 
along  with  those  wham  the  Lord  raiseth  upj*^  Where  it  was 
so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  unless 
in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  I  know  thai  my  Redeemer 
liveih,  &c.  (xix.  25—27.)  The  remark,  however,  is  so  fai 
of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  U)e  doctrine 
before  the  coming  ot  Christ, — ^  belief,  to  which  this  in^ti- 
mable  book,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.^ 
To  this  additional  passage  there  is  also  annexed  in  the  Sep« 
tuagint  version  a  subscription  or  appendix,  containing  a 
briefffenealogical  account  of  the  patnarch,  derived  from  an 
old  l^rriac  version,^  and  identifying  him  wi^  Jobab,  king 

«  ScoU'8  Pre&ce  to  Job. 

•  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  463. 
«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toL  ii.  book  i.  p.  102. 

*  This  subscription  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  version,  where  it  is  less 
cireoawtaiitial,  and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  translatkm  of  Job.  The  follow, 
ing  ver^n  tegiven  frofti  the  Sepcuagint  in  Bishop  WaUoa's  Poljrglott,  vol. 
iii.  p.  89. :~"  This  is  traoalsted  out  of  *  book  in  the  Syrian  language ;  for 
be  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumaa  and  Arabia. 
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of  the  Edomites,  and,  consequently,  making  him  nearly 
contemporary  with  Moses.  This  suosciiption  was  received 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,.  Pbilo,  and  Polyhistor : 

it  was  also  belieVed  m  the  time  of  Origfen,  and  is  preserved 
by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

This  genealo^  is  received  by  Calmet  and  Herder^  as 
genuine,  out  it  is  manifestly  spurious;  for  not  only  was  it 
never  ettant  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the 
^nealogy  in  question  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  fact  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn  only  from  conjec- 
ture supported  by  the  slender  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  Job  and  Jobab :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  lived  so  many  ases  anterior  to  the  ffreat  legis- 
lator of  the  Hebrews,*  as  well  set  by  the  inter nS  evidence 
derived  from  the  poem  itself  respecting  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

IX.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very 
ancient,  but  in  many  passag^es  confessedly  obscure  poem ; 
yet  the  following  rules  eontain  so  many  useful  hints  for  the 
right  understanding  of  its  contents,  that,  long  as  this  section 
necessarily  is,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  omit  them.^ 

RULES  TO  BE   OBSERVED   IN   STUDYING  THE   BOOK  OF   JOB. 

1.  He  that  would  rightly  explain  this  book  must,  as  much  as 
he  can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

2.  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  expression,  which  occurs 
in  the  speeches  of  this  afflicted  and  exasperated  man,  is  not  to 
be  vindicated ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  use  bold  and  animated  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  we  think  every  thing 
wrong  which  will  not  suit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manner^. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  simplici^  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character,  we  must  set  the  noble  strains 
of  his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

5.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists 
on,  but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  well 
and  religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance (chap.  V.  18,  &c.  vii.  20,  &c.  xi.  14,  &c.) ;  but  Job  de- 
spaired of  it,  and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate 
in  death  (chap.  vi.  11,  12.;  vii.  6,  7,8.  21.;  xvii.  1.  13,  14,16.; 
xix.  10.)  ;  though,  in  the  increasing  heat  of  the  dispute,  they 
seem  to  drop  this  sentiment  in  their  following  answers,  as  if 
(hey  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to  hope  for  any  favour  from 
God.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  character  would  be  cleared 
in  the  day  of  judgment;  though  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
it  could  not  be  cleared  before ;  that,  afler  a  life  led  in  the  most 
conspicuous  virtues,  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  his  nearest 
friends,  would  sit  under  a  black  cloud,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
ignorant  and  profane,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon  a  profession 
of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  heart,  exasperated  all  lus 
sufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring  him 
to  his  trial  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicated, 
and  that  all,  friends  and  enemies,  might  understand  the  true  end 
or  design  of  God  in  his  sufferings,  and  the  honour  of  religion 
might  be  secured,  (chap.  x.  2,  3.)  //  it  good  unto  thee,  that 
thou  ahoulfUt- — shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  toicked?  who 
from  my  case  take  occasion  to  reproach  and  vilify  true  religion, 
and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, (chap.  viii.  20—22.;  xi.  17—20.;  xvi.  9—11.) 

His  first  name  was  Jobab ;  and  having  married  an  Arabian  woman,  he  had 
b^  her  a  son  whose  name  was  Eonon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esau :  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham.  Now  thew»  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bare  role.  The  first  was  Balalc  the  eon  of  Beor,  and  the 
name  of  his  city  was  Dannaba :  and  after  Balalc,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job : 
and  after  him.  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Tbemanitis  (Te- 
man) ;  and  after  him,  Adad,  the  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the 
land  of  Moab :  and  the  name  of  his  cily  was  Oethaim.  And  the  friends 
who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau  king  of  the  Thiema- 
nites:  Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  daucheans  (Shuhites);  and  Bophar 
(Zophar),  the  kin^  of  the  Minains  "  (Naamathites). 

» Calmet's  Dictionary,  voL  I  art.  Job.  Herder  on  Hebrew  Poetry  in 
M.  R.  (O.  S.)  vol.  btxx.  p.  644. 

•  Sin.  pp.  228,229.  »upra. 

*  These  rules  are  extracted  firomDr.  JohnTayk^r's  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Divinity,  chap,  xxiii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  CoUccUon  of^eological  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century ;  who  was  distii^sbed  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent 
feeling,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  SeripCurea. 
His  Scheme  of  Divinify,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and^  there' 
fore,  cannot  be  recommended  to  students,  indiscriminately. 


8.  He  could  only  affirm  his  integrity,  but  could  give  no  ipedal 
aatis&ctory  reason  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  «c 
very  extraordinaiy,  and  beyond  all  preceding  cases  that  wera 

ever  known  in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  dispute.  And  for  one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is 
80  earnest  to  come  to  a  conference  with  God,  to  know  his  mind 
and  meaning  (chap.  x.  2.) ;  Shoto  me  -wherefore  thou  contend- 
est  vfith  me?*  He  knew  very  well  he  could  not  absolutely 
justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2-^17.)  For  he  breaks 
me  Vfith  a  tempest,  he  multiplieth  my  -wounds  -without  a  cause, 
or  without  any  apparent  reason,  (chap,  vii  12. 20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  Uiis  point ;  in  which  he  wishes 
he  could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread 
his  case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  rar  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  make  nothing  of 
it  (ver.  8,  9.),  only  he  was  sure  God  knew  he  was  an  upright 
man.  (ver.  10 — 12.)  But  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  nnHa,  or  in 
unity,  supreme  above  all  others,  absolutely  entire,  keeping  his 
mind  and  designs  to  himself;  and  Hone  can  turn,  or  oblige  him 
to  alter  his  resolution.  AH  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  doth 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom.  For  (ver.  14.)  what 
he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  accomplished ;  and 
many  such  things  he  doth,  of  which  "he  will  not  give  us  the 
reason.  To  the  same  purpose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 4. 14. 
and  chap,  xxviii.  2.  He  hath  taken  avtay  my  judgment,  u  e» 
the  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions. 
This  point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap,  xxxiii. 
13.)  he  had  urged  to  no  purpose,  seeing  he  gives  no  account 
of  his  matters,  or  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  thing  seems  to  be  said 
not  in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  should  rather  suspect 
our  own  judgment  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  book,  but  in  our  understanding, 

10.  I'hat  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point 
in  hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  connection  with  the  oontezt, 
should  always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

X.  Nothinff,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  diyision  into  chapters 
and  verses ;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  suh- 
iect,  but.  frequently  that  of  a  single  paragraph  or  clause,  is 
broken.  The  commentators,  critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov  institute  two 
leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  Moldenhawer  into  three, 
and  Mr.  Noyes  into  two,*  with  a  number  of  subordinate 
heads ;  Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts ;  and  Dr 
Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordium  and  con- 
clusion :  but  as  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  poem,  then,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or 
narrative  part  (ch.  i.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  ihe  first  de- 
bate or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii. — xiv.)  ;  the  third 
includes  the  «camfi?  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ; 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xxii. 

*  See  Bishop  Patrick's  Paraphrase  on  Job  x.  2—8. 
>  Tlie  foUowiog  Synopsis  exhibits  Uie  divisions,  and  8ubdivisfcm%  adopted 
by  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  "Amended  Version  of  the  Booic  of  Job:"  (CambrMlfe. 
North  Am.  1827.)—  ^ 

I.  Historical  Introdaction  in  Prose.  Ch.  I.  n. 
IL  Controversy  in  Verse.  Ch.  UL— XUI.  7. 

The  Speecli  of  Job,  in  which  he  corses  bis  birtfi;4a7,  is  succeeded  by 
I.  The  first  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  IV.— XIV. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  IV.  V. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Cb.  VI  Vn.     . 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  VIIL 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  DC.  X. 
6w  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XI. 

6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  Xn.  XIII.  XIV. 
IL  Second  series  of  Controversy.  Cb.  XV.— XXL 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  xV. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XVI.  XVDL 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Cb.  XVIU. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XIX. 

6.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XX. 
6.  Answer  of  Job.  Cb.  XXI. 
m.  Third  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XXIL— XXXL 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XXII. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Cb.  XXm.  XXIV. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Cb.  XXV. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXVI.— XXXL 

IV.  TbeJodgment  of  EUha  respeetihg  the  Discussion.   Cb.  XXXD 

V.  1^  Speech  of  the  Deity,  which  tennhwtes  the  Diaeastioa.  Ch 
m.  The  Conclaslon,  to  Prose.  Ch.  XLIL  7.  to  the  end. 
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-i-«xxi.) ;  in  the  fifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  aigapaent  (zxxii. 
^-xxxvii.),  and  in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  me  con- 
troversy; Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to 
health  a^d  prosperity,  (xxidii. — xlii.) 

Pabt  L  T%c  Exordium^  cmiaimng  the  Narration  of  Job^s 
Circumstances  and  Trials  (ch.  i.  ii.)  wfuck  is  written  in 
prose. 

8xcT.  1.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  Job.  (i.  1 — 6.^ 

Sect.  2.  The^r*^  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permis- 
sion, in  the  loss  of  his  property  and  children ;  the  integrity 
of  Job  declared,  (i.  7—22.) 

dscT.  3.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  his  person  (ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends 
to  console  him. 
Part  II.  The  first  Dialogue  or  Controversy  between  Job  and 

his  friends,  (iii. — ^xiv.) 

BscT.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation, 
whidi  is  the  ground-work  of  the  following  arguments,  (iii.) 

8xcT.  2.  The  speech  of  EUphaz,  in  which  he  reproves  the 
impatience  of  Job,  and  insinuates  that  his  sufferings  were 
•        the  punishment  of  some  secret  iniquity,  (iv.  v.) 

8xcT.  3.  Job's  reply,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  the  intempe- 
rance of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays 
for  speedy  death,  accuses  his  friends  of  cruel^,  and  expos- 
tulates with  God,  whose  mercy  he  supplicates,  (vi.  viL) 

8bct.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who 
reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and  accuses  him  of 
irreligion  and  impiety,  (viii.) 

8bct.  5.  Job's  rejoiifder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  argues  that  his  afflictions 
are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wishes 
for  deaUi.  (ix.  x.)     This  passionate  reply  calls  forth, 

8bct.  6.  Zophar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by 
Eliphaz,  and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severi^ ; 
,  and  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
/      to  recover  Ms  former  prosperity,  (xi.) 

8xcT.  7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  cen- 
suring their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging 
them  with  false  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  God,  professing  his  hope  in  a  future  resurrection. 

Xll. XIV.) 

'*ABT  III.  The  second  Diabgue  or  Controversy  (xv. — ^xxi.) ; 
in  which  we  have, 

8xcT.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  commenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of 
impiety  in  justifying  himself  (xv.) 

8bct.  2.  Job's  reply,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  un- 
kindness  of  his  friends,  protests  his  innocency,  and  looks 
to  death  as  his  last  resource,  (xvi.  xvii.) 

8xcT.  3.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with 
increased  asperity^  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  suf- 
ferings, he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviii.) 

8xcT.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and 
from  them  to  God :  professing  his  faith  in  a  future  resur- 
rection, he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invec- 
tives, lest  God  should  chastise  them,  (xix.) 

SxcT.  5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar 
(xx.)  ;  to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  discussing  at  large 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the 
fallacy  of  Zophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
the  wicked,  (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  TTie  third  Debate  or  Controversy  (xxii. — ^xxxi.) ;  in 
which^ 

dxcT.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  representing  Job's  vin- 
dication and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God :  contends  that 
certain  and  utter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as 
was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  de- 
luge ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  (xxii.) 

8jBct.  2.  In  reply.  Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore God,  whose  omnipresence  he  delineates  in  the  sublim- 
est  language,  urging  that  his  sufferings  were  designed  as 
trials  of  his  fcdth  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows  in  various 
instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in 
this  life,  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 

8kct.  3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  Us  former  pro- 
position, that,  since  no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight 
of  Godf  eonse^oeatiy  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sighL 
Cxxv.) 


SicT.  4.  The  answer  of  J5b,  who,  having  reproved  the  haxA 
conduct  of  Bildad,  re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great 
warmth  and  animation,  and  •  takes  a  retrospect  of  lus  for- 
mer character  in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband, 
as  a  master,  a^d  as  a  magistrate :  and  concludes  by  repeat- 
ing his  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial  with  his  calum* 
niator  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  (xxvi — xxxi.) 

Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  argu 
ment  by  Elihu ;  who^  having  condemned  the^  conduct  of  ait 
the  disputants^  whose  reasonings  were  not  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce  conviction  (xxxii.),  proceeds  to  contest  several  of  JobU 
positions  J  and  to  show  inat  Crod  frequently  afflicts  the  chil* 
dren  of  men  for  the  best  of  purposes^  and  thai  in  every  in- 
stance  our  duty  is  submission.  He  concludes  with  a  grand 
description  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  (xxxiii.— 
xxxvii.) 

Part  VI.  The  Termination  of  the  Controversy^  and  the  JRd' 
storaiion  of  Job  to  his  former  Prosperity  (xxxviii.— -xlii.)  ; 
containing, 

Sect.  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment ;  who  addresses  Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  speech,  the  substance  of  which  is 
nearly  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Elihu.  In  it  are  illustrated 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  man's  utter  ignorance  of  his 
ways,  and  works  of  creation  and  providence,  (xxxvii. — xfi.) 

SscT.  2.  The  submission  of  Job,  which  is  accepted,  his  re- 
storation to  his  former  prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  his 
substance  to  double,  (xlii.  1 — 10.) 

SfCT.  3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job's  restoration  and 
prosperity,  (xlii.  11 — 17.)» 

XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  bene- 
fit which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  transmit- 
ting to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  doctrines 
of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates  the  notices  of  that 
religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  outline  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  first  volume.^  On  this  account,  we 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluctantly  detained,  if  we  take 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed, — ^more  especially 
as  some  very  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
reference  either  to  fallen  angelic  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  grave,  and  consequently  to  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  earli- 
est days,  according  to  Saint  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.),  were.  1. 
That  there  is  a  Gcd,  and,  2.  Thai  he  is  a  rewaraer  of  inen^ 
that  diligently  see/c  him.  These  articles  are  particularly  con- 
tained in  Job's  declaration, 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveih, 

And  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  lauer  day  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  important  points  of  doctrine 
either  directly  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred 
from  different  parts  of  this  book ;  they  may  be  reduoed  to 
the  following  nme  articles : — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme^  omnipresent, 
and  eternal  Being,  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power,  in- 
describable glory,  inflexible  justice,  and  infinite  goodness,  "rhis 
first  great  principle  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion,  is 
laid  down  throughout  the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  truth ; 
but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  him- 
self in  Job  xxxvii. — xli. 

2.  The  government  of  the  world  by  the  perpetual  and  super* 
intending  providence  of  God.  This  article  of  the  patriarchal 
creed  is  particularly  noticed  in  Job  i.  9.  21. ;  ii.  10. ;  v.  8 — 27. ; 
ix.  4-^13.;  and  in  almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book:  in 
every  instance,  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  not  as  ti  matter  of  nice 
speculation,  but  as  laying  mankind  under  the  most  powerful 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  trust  in  their 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler. 

3.  That  the  providential  government  of  the  Almighty  is 
carried  on  by  the  ministration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy  (i,  6, 
7. ;  iv.  18,  19. ;  V.  1. ;  xxxiiL  22,  23.),  which  is  composed  of 

>  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  the  last  six  verses  of  this  chapter,  U~17. 
(which  particularize  the  increase  of  Job's  family,  the  names  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who,  according  to  primitive  usage  were  made  co-heiresses  with  their 
brothers,  together  with  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  survived  hia 
trial),  form  an  appendix ;  which  was  probably  added  in  later  tiznes  from 
tradiUoD,  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  lodg  in  bis  nekbbourhood,  or 
by  Sumi^l,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  be  was)  that  iatrodncad  the  book 
iote  the  sacred  caiKm.    Analysis  of  Chronologjr,  vol.  iL  book  i.  p.  101. 

s  See  Vol  L  Otuip.  V.  Sect  t  S  1.  pp.  142;  f^  '^ 
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Tarions  ranks  and  orden,  poiseastng  different  nftines,  dignities, 
and  offices.* 

4.  An  apottacy  or  defection  in  tome  rank  or  order  of  these 
powers  (iv.  18. ;  xy.  15.)  ;  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  ^n 
one,  and  peihaps  chiefi  (i.  6—13. ;  iL  2 — 7.) 

6.  The  good  and  evil  povfers  or  principlest  equally  formed 
by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated  "  Sons  of  Qo<! ;" 
both  of  them  employed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  Pro- 
vidence :  and  both  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  account  of  their  respective  missions.^ 
(L  6,  7. ;  ii.  1.) 

6.  That  Zabianiim,  or  the  idolatrous  -worship  of  the  stars, 
was  a  judicial  offence,  cognizable  by  the  pelilim  or  judges ; 
who  were  arbitrators,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, appointed  by  common  consent  to  try  offences  against  the 
community,  and  to  award  summary  justice.^  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  Trans-jordanite  tribes,  who  were  suspected  of  apos- 
tacy,  and  were  threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  heads  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  (Josh.  xxii.  16 — 22.)^ 

7.  Original  siUj  or  "  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Mam."^ 
"It  is  certain,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  ^'that  in 
Scripture  this  general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  often  men- 
tioned :"^  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doc- 
trine, however  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man,  should  be  omitted 
in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted 
in  chap.  xiv.  4.;  xv.  14 — 16.  and  xxxv.  3. 

8.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  case  of  human 
transgressions  by  sacrifices  (i.  5. ;  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  a  righteous  person,  (xlii.  8,  9.)  In  his  in- 
tercession for  his  friends,  Job  is  generally  re^^ded  as  a  type  of 
Him  "  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession"  for  transgressors. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  insti- 
tution, the  declaration  in  xlii.  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient.^ 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrection  (xiv. 
7 — 11.  with. verses  12 — 16.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment 
(xix.  25 — 29.),  and  retribution  to  all  mankind,  (xxvii.  8. ;  xxxi. 
13,  14.) 

The  passage,  in  which  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a 
Redeemer  (xix.  25 — 29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among 
critics ;  some  of  whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance 
from  his  temporal  distresses,  maintaining  that  it  has  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  a  future  state ;  while  others  understand  it 
in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Reideemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  ad- 
vocated by  Pfeiffer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthu- 
sen,  Rosenmulier,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now  generally  received.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Hales's  version  of  this  sublime  passage  of  Job : — 

I  know  that  my  Rsdzehse  [is]  living, 

And  thatat  ttie  last  [day] 

He  will  arise  [in  judgment]  upon  dust  [mankind\. 

And  after  my  skin  be  man<:lc(l  thus, 

Yet  ever  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 

Whom  I  shall^see  for  me  [on  my  side], 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  iiim  not  estranged ; 

[Though]  my  reins  be  [now]  consumed  within  me. 

— —  But  ye  should  say,  ''Why  persecute  we  him  lfurther]V* 
Since  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  found  in  me, 
Fear  ve  for  yourselves,  from  the  face  of  the  steord; 
For  [divine]  wrath  [punisheth]  inir^uities  [with]  the  sword; 
That  ye  may  know  there  is  a  judgment.* 

>  As odecttm,  servants;  malachim,  angels;  melizim,  intercessors;  me- 
mitim,  destinies  or  destroyers ;  alep,  the  miliad  or  thousand ;  kedosim, 
•▲Hon,  the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  freneraltik  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to  his 
Version  of  Job,  p.  Ijcv.  See  ch.  iv.  18.  xxxifi.  22,  23.  v.  1.  zv.  15.  of  his 
translation,  compared  with  p.  Izxiv.  of  his  Dissertation,  and  his  notes  on 
the  passages  cited. 

*  Ibid.  p.  Ixv. 

^  Job  xxjd.  26—28.  Dr.  Hales,  to  whdse  researches  we  are  indebted  for 
the  sixth  artide  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  translates  the  28th  verse  thus  :— 

Even  this  would  be  sl  judicial  crime, 
For  I  should  have  Heaunto  Goo  abovb. 

Dr.'^Halet's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  105,  106. 

Article  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anfrlican  Church, 
s  Burnett  on  Art  ix.  p.  139.  Having  cited  several  passages  at  length,  be 
thus  concludes :  "  These,  with  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpose,  when  they  are  joined  to  the  universal  experience  of  all  mankind 
conceminji;  the  corruption  of  our  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point, 
that  in  &ct  it  hcLs  overrun  our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  t«  spread  over  all." 

*  Archbp.  Magee  has  collected  all  the  evidence  on  this  important  sub- 
ject with  great  ability.    Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  li.  part  i.  pp. 

*  ihr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83—86.  For  the  verj  elaborate  notes 
witti  which  he  has  supported  and  vindicated  his  translation,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  Other  illustrations  of  this  passage  may  be 
wsm  In  Pfeiffer's  Dubia  Vezata  Scripturs,  Centniia  lu.  No.  99.  (Op. 
too.  I.  ppi  109— 872.) ;  aftd  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  KesriaOi 
vcL  L  pp.  199-4211.  In  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commvntaxy^  there  it  a  food  fllos- 
tntlon  of  Job  xix  25-^29. 


Nor  was  the  morality  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theo 
logy.    He  thus  expresses  his  undeviating  obedience  to  liie 
laws  of  God,  and  his  delight  therein : — 

xxiii.  11.  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps, 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined  : 
12.  Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  commandment  of  His  Upa 
I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  His  mouth, 
<  ^  More  than  my  necessary /oo(tf. 

From  this  and  other  passages,  Dr.  IJales  with  ffreat  pro 
bability  thinks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of 
certain  precepts,  or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  use 
among  tne  patriarchs ; — such  were  the  precepts  of  the  Noa- 
chidse  or  sons  of  Noah  :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decSogue,  given  at  Sina/ 
was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  1 — 6.  How 
well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  chap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  and  xxxi.  6— 22. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the 

former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final 

dissolution  by  fire  ;  which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before 

the  deluge,  whence  it  must  have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and 

no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his  family ;  and  so  might  be 

communicated  to  Job  and  his  friends.     It  occurs  in  the  last 

speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three. 

xxii.  15.  Oost  [not]  thcnt  keep  the  old  way. 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden  1 

16.  Who  were  cut  off,  before  their  time, 
Thejlood  overtlirew  their  foundation  : 

17.  Who  said  unto  God,  "  Departfromvs  :** 
And,  "  IVhat  can  the  Almiohtt  doforus?" 

18.  Yet  he  filleih  their  houses  with  good, 

Though  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  was  far  from  Him. 

19.  The  righteous  saw,  and  were  glad. 

And  the  Innocent  [Noah]  derided  them :       . 

20.  "  Is  not  their  substance  cut  down  7 

And  Ihejire  shall  consume  the  remnant  a/ them  /" 

As  if  Noah  had  said.  Though  this  judgment  by  water, 
however  universal,  may  not  so  thoroughly  purge  the  earth, 
as  that  iniquity  shall  not  spring  up  again,  and  wicked  men 
abound  :  yet  know  that  a  final  judgment  by  fire  wiD  utttnlY 
consume  the  remnant  of  such  sinners  as  shall  then  be  fwM 
alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.^ 
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I.  General  title  of  this  book* — ^11.  Structure  of  the  Psalms,-^ 
III.  Their  canonical  authority, — IV.  Authors  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed. — 1.  Moset, — 2.  David. — 3.  A»aph.^-A,  Tht 
sons  of  Korah.^—5,  Jeduthvn. — 6.  Heman  and  Ethan,'-^ 
7.  Solomon, — 8.  Anonymous  psalms. — V.  Chronological  or- 
rangement  of  the  Psalms  by  Calmet. — VI.  Collection  of  the 
Psalms  into  a  volume. — VII.  The  inscriptions  or  titles  pre* 
fixed  to  the  different  psalms. — VIII.  Probable  meaning  of 
the  word  Selah. — IX.  Scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,^^ 
X.  Rules  for  better  understanding  them. — XI.  A  table  of 
the  psalms  classed  accordthg  to  their  several  subjects. 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  D^S\nn  noo  (s^ph^r 
t^il/im),  that  is  the  Book  of  Hymns  or  Praises ,-  because  the 
greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the  praises  of  God,  while  the 
remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints  of  an  afflicted  soul, 
or  of  penitential  effusions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a  heart -over- 
whelmed with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  siniply  denominated 
"TAAMOJ,  the  Psalms  i  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  entitled  "TAathpion 
MET*  nAA]2,  the  Psalter  with  Odes  or  Hjrmns.'o    The  Syriao 

»  Dr.  Uales's  Analysis  of  Chronolog/^  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
10  These  Odes  or  Hvrons,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Grabe's  edition  of  the  Beptuagint :  ttiey  are  thus  entitled: — 

1.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  (ch.  xv.  v.  1.  et  seqq.) 

2.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  "(ch.  xxxii.  v.  1.  seqq.) 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  the  Mother  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  ch.  ii.  v.  l.seqq.") 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (in  the  margin,  of  Hezekiah).  Isa.  ch.  zxvi. 
v.  9.  seqq. 

5.  The  Prayer  of  .Tonah.  (Jon.  ch.  II.  v.  3.  seqq.) 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Sept.  Arabakouui).  Hab.  ch.  iti.  v.  2.  seqq. 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  zxxviii.  v.  \Q.seqq.) 

8.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  (2  Cbron.  ch.  xxziii.  according  to  soma 
copies,  but  one  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  in  our  Bibles.) 

u.  The  Prayer  of  Azariah.  (Dan.  cb.  iii.  v.  26.  seqq.) 

10.  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers.  (Dan.  ch.iit  v.  &i.seqq.) 

11.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  (Luke  en.  i.  v.  A&.seqq.) 

12.  The  Prayer  of  Simeon.  (Lake  ch.  If.  v.  29.  «e^.) 

13.  A  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  which  nearW  corresponds  wllb  Um 
sublime  hymn  in  the  post-communion  service  of  the  chorcbof  Engtand. 
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Version,  ia  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  denominates  it  the 
Book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the  King  and  Prophet ;  and  the 
Arabic  Version  commences  with  the  first  Book  of  Psalms  of 
David  the  Prophet,  King  of  the  Sons  of  Israel, 

II.  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics, 
have  termed  ^e  Book  of  Psalms  the  Hebrew  Anthology, 
that  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  This  book  presents  every  possible 
variety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  All  the  Psalms,  indeed,  may  be 
termea  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is,  adapted  to  music,  but 
with  great  variety  in  the  style  of  composition.  Thus  some 
are  simply  odes.  ''An  ode  is  a  dignined  sort  of  song,  nar- 
rative of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  of  private  life, 
in  a  highly  adom^  and  figured  style.  But  the  figure  in  the 
Psalms  is  that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity 
as  the  plainest  speech.'^'  Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  didactic, 
'♦  delivering  grave  maxims  of  life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  solemn,  out  for  the  most  part  simple,  strains.^'  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  the  other 
atphabetieeU  psalms,  which  are  so  called  because  the  initial 
letters  of  each  line  or  stanza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.^ 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  ot  elegiac, 
or  pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are 
enigmatic,  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata, 
sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  imagination  forcibly,  and  yet 
easy  to  be  understood ;  while  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  idyls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the  greater  part, 
according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode,  con- 
sisting of  ^alogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining^  certain 
characters.    "In  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  fre- 

S[uently  the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
jevites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode 
with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  closing 
the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the 
other  persons  say.  The  other  persons  are,  Jehovah,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  as  another  of  the  three  persons; 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  his  resurrection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a 
king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  psalms  in 
which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Re- 
velations, by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  similitude,  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  personage  in  both."^ 

III.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  oy  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
monarch  being  their  chief  author.  Origen,  Chiysostom,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  Euthymius,*  and  others  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author : 
but  they  were  opposed  oy  Hilary  and  Athanasius*  (or  the 
author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathers  of  equal  eminence*  And  indeed  this  notion 
is  manifestly  erroneous ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
Psalms  will  immediately  prove  them  to  be  the  compositions 
of  various  authors,  in  various  ages,  some  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age;  and 
others  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Some  modern  commentators  have  even  referred  a  few 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees :  but  for  this  opinion,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  page,^  there  does  not  appear  to 

1  Bishop  Horsley's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  voL  i.  p.  zv. 

•  The  alphabetical  psalros  are  xxv.  xxziv.  zzxvii.  czi.  czii.  cziz.  and 
czlv.  On  the  peculiar  ^trncture  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  poems,  see 
VoL  L  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  i  VI.  7.  supra. 

>  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

«  Cbryaostom  in  PsaL  i.  Ambros.  Prsefot  in  Psal  i.  Augustin  de 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xvii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  Prsf.  in  PsaL  Cassiodorus, 
Proleg.  in  Psal.  Euthymius,  Prsf.  in  PsaL  Pbilastrias,  Haeres.  129.  Huet 
Dem.  Ev.  torn.  L  prop.  iv.  p.  330. 

•  HUarii  Proleg.  m  PsaL  et  comment  in  PsaL  czzxi.  Athanasii 
Synopsis.  Hieronymi  Epist  ad  Sophroniom.  Eosebii  Cteaariensis  Pr»f. 
in  Psalmos,  pp.  7,  &  et  in  Inscrip.  PsaL  p.  2.  et  in  Psal.  zU.  Ix.  IxiL  Gal- 
met,  Prasf.  G^n^rale  snr  les  Pseaumes.  (Com.  torn.  iv.  pp.  v.  vi.)  Haet, 
w/  tupra. 

•  See  p.  240.  infra. 


be  any  foundation.    Altogether  they  embrace  a  period  of  about 
nine  hundred  years.- 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  unquestionably 
was.  Moses  (Exod.  xv.) ;  the  next  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.) : 
but  It  was  David  himself,  an  admirable  composer  and  per- 
former in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  Amos  vi.  b,y,  who  save  a 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of  the  Jewish 
service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  perfec- 
tion; and  therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.)     He,  doubtless  by  divine  authority,  ap- 
pointed the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skil- 
ful persons,  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31.  xvi.  4 — 8.);^  which  Solomon  continued  in  the  first 
temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.),  and  it  was  re-established  by 
Ezra,  as' soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was 
laid.  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11.)    Hence  the  Jews  became  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  these  songs  of  Sion ;  and,  having  committed 
tnem  to  memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melomous  singing 
among  the  neighbouring  countries.    (Psal.  cxxxvii.  3.)  The 
continuance  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.   Mark  xiv.  26.   Eph.  v.  19.   Col.  iii.  16. 
conripared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  2,  3.) ;  and  the  practice  of 
divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeeding  age 
to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  delight  than  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ.     "  There  are,  indeed,  at  this 
time  "  (to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer),^  "  very  few 
professing  Christians  who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns 
m  their  public  and  private  devotions,  either  by  reading  them, 
composing  them  as  anthems,  or  singing  poetical  translations, 
and  imitations  of  them.     In  this  particular  there  ever  has 
existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion  of 
saints.    The  language,  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Solomon,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worshipped  God, 
is  applicable  to  Christian  believers.  They  worship  the  same 
Goo,  through  the  same  adorable  Redeemer ;  they  give  thanks 
for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  similar  tnals ;  they  are 
looking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  their  calling,  even  ever- 
lasting life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevailing  intercession 
of  the  Messiah.    The  ancient  believers,  indeed,  worshipped 
him  as  about  to  appear ;  we  adore  him  as  having  actually 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  They 
saw,  as  througn  a  glass,  darkly  :  but  we  face  to  face." 

IV.  The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ten 
different  authors,**  viz.  Adam,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the 
ninety-second  psalm;  Melchizedec;  Abraham,  whom  they 
call  Ethan,  and  mve  to  him  the  eighty-ninth  psalm ;  Moses, 
Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah :  and 
they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into  one 
volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulous :  for, 
1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascrib^  to  Adam,  ap- 

Sears  from  its  internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a  later 
ate,  though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscrip- 
tion :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
them  m  the  book  of  Grenesis,  which,  however,  is  totally 
silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Melchizedec, 
was  certainly  written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
title,  which  claims  him  for  its  author,  but  also  from  its  style 
and  manner,  which  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  the  royal  propnet ;  and  especially  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ  ana  his  apostle  reter.  (Matt.  xxii.  43 
— 45.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx.  42.  Acts  ii.  34.)  And,  3.  It 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  very  many 
psalms,  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  m  their 
respective  titles,  but  likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  his 
name  is  not  prefixed,  especially  of  psalms  ii.  and  xcv.,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Uie  inspired  apostles.  (Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  therefore,  merely  the  collector 
and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contradic- 
tory to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  contrary  to  tne  whole  current  of 
antiquity. 
A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable 

^  Ota  the  subject  of  Jewish  psalmody,  there  is  muchcnrioas  information 
collected  in  "The  Temple  Music;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  Method 
of  sinsing  the  .Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Babylonish 
Captinty.    By  Aitbor  Bedford.    London,  1706."  8to. 

•  The  editor  of  the  4to.  Bible  of  181Q,  with  the  notes  of  several  of  the 
▼enerabld  reformers. 

•  Franelset  JolUl  Proleg.  ad  Libnxm  Pialtnoruro,  $  2. 
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118  to  fonn  a  better  opinion  concerning  their  respective  au- 
thors, whom  the  modern  Jews,  and  all  modem  commentators, 
understand  to  be  Moses,  Dav^d,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
£than,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Other  authors 
have  bieen  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics,  whose  hypo- 
theses will  presently  be  noticed. 

1.  To  Moses  the  Talmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms, 
viz.  from  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  nineteenth  psalm,  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and 
from  its  general  coincidence  in  style  and  manner  with  his 
sacred  hymns  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  composition  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  cntics  think  that  it  was 
written  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that 
date  which  the  title  imports:  because  in  the  time  of  Moses 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age 
far  exceeding  the  standard  of  threescore  years  and  ten  or  four- 
score, which  m  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  assigned  as  the  limit 
of  human  life.  But  this  "  opinion  seems  founded  on  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  rule,  rather  than  on  the  rule  itself. 
The  life  of  Aaron,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  unquestionably 
exceeded  the  age  bf  fourscore  considerably,  and  ran  on  from 
a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  all  these 
were  probably  instances  of  special  favour.  The  decree 
which  abbreviated  the  life  of  man,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  jjiven  as  a  chastisement  upon 
the  whole  race  of  Israelites  m  the  wilderness;  and,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  at  the  date  of  this  psalm 
could  have  reached  more  than  seventy,  and  few  of  them  so 
high  a  number.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  of  life 
was  lengthened  afterwards.  Samuel  died  about  seventy 
years  old,  David  under  seventy-one,  and  Solomon  under 
sixty ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  life  in  other  countries  was  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion."*  The  other  nine  psalms,  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attri- 
buted to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  they  have  established,  namely,  that  all  anonymous 
psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name  occurred 
in  the  title  last  preceding  them.*  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists:  it. is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth 
psalm  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth 
verse*  mention  is  made  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  not 
bom  till  two  hundred  and  ninety-nve  or  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 

2.  The  name  of  David  is  prefixed  to  seVenty-one  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagint  version  adds 
eleven  others:  but  it  is  evident,  from  tne  style  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  the  compo- 
sition of  David,  particularly  the  hundred  and  second,  which 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to  him,  but  from  its  subject- 
matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew  who  composed  it 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  while  the 
temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thirtv-eiffhth  psalm,  also,  though  attributed 
in  the  Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  temple,  which  was  not 
erected  till  after  his  death  by  Solomon.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  psalms  thus  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint 
version  are  unquestionably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  are 
anonymous :  ot  the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of 
the  latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as 
David^s  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Compare  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iii.  7 — II. 
iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name, 
were  composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life,  his  dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  "  But 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Is- 
rael, there  are  few  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated ;  and  of  those  which  allude  to  the 
life  of  David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is 
not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David's  complaints 
against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the 
unbelievifag  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  of 
the  apostate  faction  in  later  ages.    David's  afflictions  are 


>  Extract  from  Dr.  Good's  (unpublicbed)  Version  of  th«  Bookof  Paalms, 
in  Profeaaor  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life»  p.  316. 

•  This  opinion  is  very  ancient :  it  was  adopted  hy  Origeo  (Select  in 

Psalmos,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  S74.  edit  BenedictX  and  by  Jerome  (Epist  tjczxix. 

adCyprianum,  p.  388.  edit  Plantin.X  who  says  it  waa  derived  from  a  tra- 

.dition  recorded  by  lullus,  patriarch  of  the  Jews.    Adven.  Boffin.  Ub.  i. 

sap.  3.  p.  236.    RosennitiUer,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  p.  jdl. 


songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgivmg  fi>r  bis  victory  over  sin, 
and  death,  anc)  Wl.  In  a  Tvord,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this 
book  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  bis 
Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him."' 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which 
David  was  placed  at  different  times,  and  the  various  Sec- 
tions which  consequently  were  called  into  exercise,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  his  style  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David.  Hence  it  is  that 
those,  which  are  expressive  of  the  natural  character  and  state 
of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  marks  of  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  were,  dis^st  in  their  composition.  *^  The  sentences  are 
laboured  and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  with  that 
lively  pleasure,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those 
themes  of  the  psalmist  which  place  before  us  the  glorious 
attributes  of  God,  and  express  either  His  love  to  man,  or  the 
believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains  flow  with  vigorous 
and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  the  subject  was  felt  to  be 
most  delightful,  entered  on  with  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy."*  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  subli- 
mity, as  the  twenty-fourth;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  are  their  prevailing  characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chron. 
xvi.  4,  5.),  twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  1.  Ixxiii.--* 
Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy-fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms 
evidently  cannot  be  his,  because  they  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  and  in 
point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Either,  tnerefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  durinff 
the  captivity.  The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive :  their  style,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of 
David,  is  much  more  vehement,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 
The  fiftieth  Dsalm,  in  particular,  is  characterized  by  such  a 
deep  vein  ot  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  as  plaoe 
him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Aisaph 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were  combined.  *'  He  vvas,** 
says  Eichhom,  "one  of  those  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  external  religious  usages,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  virtue  and  purity  of  mind."  It  may 
be  well  said  of  him,  as  of  the  scribe  in  the  New  Testament,, 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,^ 

4.  Ten  psalms,  viz.  xlii. — xlvii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii, 
and  Ixxxviii^  are  inscribed,  "  Jbr  the  sons  of  Korah  :"  but 
who  these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain ;  and  sach 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  prepositional  prefix,  that  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these 
psalms  were  written  by  them,  or  were  composed  for  them^ 
and  to  be  performed  by  them  with  music  in  the  temple. 
Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  rebellion.  (Num. 
xvi.)  It  is  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perish  with 
him  (Num.  xvi.  11.)  :  it  is  certain  also  that  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  among  those  who  presided  over  the  tabernacle' 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.  37.)  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find 
Shallum  a  descendant  of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  appears  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  called  Korahites,  These  last  are  mentioned  also 
in  1  Chron,  xxvi.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  as  being  among 
those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
there  were  men  of  eminence  among  the  Korahites  in  the 
time  of  David  and  .Solomon ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
psalms  above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to 
them  as  authors.  In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the 
compositions  of  David ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  the  lyric  compositions  which  the  Book  of 
Psalms  contains.  'Fhe  title  was,  orobably,  affixed  by  some 
editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and 
could  obtain  nothing  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  were 
their  respective  authors.^ 

5.  By  whom  psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvii.  were  com* 

s  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 

*  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  93.— «  verr  In- 
structive niece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  we  are  indcDted 
for  the  above  remark,  was  most  accurately  intimate  with  the  psalms  ia 
their  original  Hebrew.  "Ho  accustomed  himMlf  to  them,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  the  original,  as  the  mediiun  of  his  most  private  and 
earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contritioiL  snpplicatloo,  or  praise.  In  att 
sffliction,  and  in  all  rejoicing,  he  aliks  ctOed  imon  God  in  the  lang Qage  ot 
David."  Ibid 

>  Noyes's  translation  of  th^  Psalms,  PjdU. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Christomatby,  p.  306. 
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posed,  is  not  now  known ;  their  titles  are  inscribed  to  Jedu- 
THUN,  who  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  music  in  the 
national  worship,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

6.  To  Hkman  the  Ezrahite  is  ascribed  the  eighty-eighth 
psalm;  and  to  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  the  following  psSlm. 
They  were  both  probably  descendants  from  Zerah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  I  Chron.  ii.  6. ;  but  at  what  time  they  lived  is 
uncertain.  They  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  flourished 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

7.  It  is  highly  probwe  t&t  many  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  during  the  reign  of  SotoMON,  who,  we  learn  from 
1  Kings  iv.  32.  "  wrote  a  thousaild  and  five  songs,"  or 

poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bear  his 
name,  viz.  the  seventy-second  and  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  psalms.  The  title  of  the  former  may  be  translated 
far  as  well  as  of  Solomon ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 
considering  its  style  and  subject-matter,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he  was  inaugurated 
just  before  David's  death,  it  was  in  all  probability,  one  of 
David's  latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm 
is  most  likely  Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials :  it  strongly  and  beautifully  expresses  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  Jehovah  for  every  olessing,  especially  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  wljieh  we  know  was  an  object  of  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  the  Israelites. 

8.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  Anony- 
mous, although  the  Septuagint  version  gives  names  to  some 
of  them,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm  to 
Jeremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for  he  died  before 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  psalms  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem, 
than  because  psalm  cxlvi.  7 — 10.  treats  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  captives  and  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii. 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church.  Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. 
however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,*  though  anonymous, 
are  ascribed  by  the  inspired  apostles  to  David.  Some  mo- 
dem critics  have  imagmed,  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  un- 
titled psalms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  psalms 
i.  ziiv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and  cviii. ;  Herman  Vonder  Hardt,  psalm 
cxix. ;  and  Veuema,  psalms  Ixxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.2  This  late 
date,  however,  is  impossible,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  being  closed  by  Ezra,  nearly  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  *'  whether  David,  or 
any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  the  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm  is 
a  question"  which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, needs  not  disquiet  our  minus.  When  we  discern, 
ta  an  epistle,  the  well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written."* 

V.  The  following  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the 
Psalms,  af^  a  cardiil  and  judicious  examination,  has  been 
adopted  by  Calmet,^  who  has  further  specified  the  probable 
occasions  on  which  they  were  composed : — 

1.  Psalms  of  which  the  Date  is  uncertain.  These  are  eight 
in  number ;  viz. 

Psal.  i.  This  is  a  preface  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  collected  the  psalms  into  a  volume. 

Fsal.  iv.  The  expressions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  age.     An  evening  prayer. 

Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man  :  and  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Psal.  xu.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.  A  psalm 
of  praise  to  the  Creator,  arising  from  a  consideration  of 
his  works,  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  stars. 

•  See  p.  239.  supra. 

•  Rosenm&Uer,  Scholia  fn  Pralmos,  Prolegoin.  c  2.  pp.  zi.— xix  He 
adopts  the  antenable  hypothesis  of  Radii^er. 

•  Bishop  Horne's  Commentary  on  the  Psakas,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  v. 

4  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Uii.— Ixvi.  As  some  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Volgate  Latin  version,  which  was  used  by  Calmet,  are  divided  and 
numbered  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  they*^>pear  in  our 
Bibles.' we  have  adaiKed  the  references  to  the  psaUns  to.  the  authorized 
English  version. 


PsaL  Ixxxi.  This  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was 
sung  in  the  temple,  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  t^e  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  also  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

PsaL  xci.  This  moral  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  was 
in  all  probabiUty  composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It 
treats  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  place  their  whole  con 
fidence  in  God. 

Psal.  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and'  generation  of  the  Mes 
siah ;  composed  by  David. 

Psal.  ezxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-seeing 
providence  and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  Persecution  of 
Saul,    These  are  seventeen ;  namely, 

Psal.  xi.  David,  being  entreated  by  his  friends  to  withdraw 

from  the  court  of  Saul,  professes  his  confidence  in  God. 
Psal.  xxxi.  David,  proscribed  by  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdraw 

from  his  court 
Psal.  xxxiv.  Composed  by  David,  when,  at  the  court  of  Achish 

king  of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  permitted 

to  depart 
Psal.  Ivi.  Composed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  David^s 

escape  from  Achish. 
Psal.  xvi.    ]]iavid  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  obliged    to  take 

refuge  among  the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 
Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence 

Saul  was  obUged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines. 

David's  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance. 
Psal.  Hi.  Composed  by  David  afier  Saul  had  sacked  the  city 

of  Nob,  and  put  the  priests  and  all  their  families  to  the 

sword. 
Psal.  cix.    Composed  during  Saul's  unjust  persecution   of 

David.   The  person,  against  whom  this  psalm  was  directed^ 

was  most  probably  Doeg.    Bishop  Horsley  considers  it  as  a 

prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish  nation. 
Psal.  xvii.  A  prayer  of  David  during  Saul's  bitterest  perse- 
cution of  him. 
Psal.  xxii.  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personates  the  Messiah^ 

persecuted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 
Psal.  XXXV.  jOomposed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the 

same  persecution. 
Psal.  Ivii.  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  implores  divine  pro 

tection,  in  sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  forth  into 

grateful  praise.   (1  Sam.  xxiv.  I.) 
Psal.  Iviii.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject      Complaint* 

against  Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 
Psal.  cxlii.  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi. 
Psal.  cxl.  cxli.  David,  under  severe  persecution,  implores  helj 

of  God. 
Psal.  vii.  David  violently  persecuted  by  Saul. 

3.  Psalms  composed  by  David  at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign 
and  after  the  Death  of  Saul,  Of  this  class  there  are  six 
teen ;  viz. 

Psal.  ii.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  malignant 
opposition  of  his  enemies.    It  is  a  most  noble  prediction  of 
'     the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  ark 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Psal  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mount  Sion. 

Psal.  ci.  David  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  his 
people  in  justice  and  equity. 

Psal.  xxix.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  rain  that  fell  aflci 
David  had  avenged  the  Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul, 
by  whom  they  had  been  unjustly  persecuted.  2  Sam.  xxi.. 
et  seq, 

Psal.  XX.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  had 
leagued  together  against  him.  2  Sam.  x. 

Psal.  xxi.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.  David's 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

PsaL  vi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sick* 
ness ;  although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sidmess  in  the 
hbtory  of  David,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  com- 
mentator that  these  psalms  refer  to  some  dangerous  illness 
from  which  his  recovery  was  long  doubtfuL 

PsaL  xL  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  his  recovery  fro*o  sick 
nesB. 
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Psal.  li.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  were  all  composed  by  David  after 
Nathan  had  convinced  hhn  of  his  sin  with  Bathsheba.) 

4.  Psalms  during  the  EebelUon  of  Absalom,     This  class 
comprises  eight  Psalms. 

Psal.  iii.  iv.  Iv,  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Absalom. 

Psal.  Ixii.  David  professes  his  trust  in  God  during  the  unnatu- 
ral persecution  of  his  son. 

Psal.  Ixi.  lixi.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Absalom, 

Psal.  cxliii.  Written  during  the  war  with  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  over  Absalom, 
Sheba,  and  other  rebels.   2  Sam.  xviii.  20. 

5.  The  Psalms  written  between  the  Death  of  Absalom  and 
tfte  Captivity  are  ten  in  number ;  viz. 

Psal.  xviii.  David's  solemn  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings 

he  had  received  from  God.     Compare  2  Sam.  xxii. 
Psal.  XXX.  <*ompofted  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on 

the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.     2  Sam.  xxiv.  26. 
Psal.  xlv.   Composed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 

king's  daughter.     It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victo- 
rious Messiah. 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  Asa^s  victory  over  the 

forces  of  the  king  of  Israel.    See  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  6. 
Psal.  Ixxxii.  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign 

of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah.    See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 
Psal.  Ixxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Je- 

hoehaphat's   victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 

other  enemies.    Sec  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  et  seq, 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  Composed  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 

army.     See  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
Psal.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.    ^  lamentation  for  the  desolation  of 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  most  probably  composed 

at  the  beginning  of  the  captivity, 

6.  Psalms  composed  during  the  Captivity ,-  the  authors  of 
^hich  are  unknawn.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting 
the  captivity,  imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians.  These  psalms,  forty  in 
number,  are  as  follow :— x.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii. 
xxviii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  xlix.  1.  liii.  Ix.  Ixiv. 
Ixvii.  Ixix.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvil  Ixxx.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvi.  IxxxviiL 
Ixxxix.  xc.  xcii.  xciii.  xciv.  xcv.  xcix.  cxx.  cxxi,  cxxiii, 
cxxx.  cxxxi.  cxxxii. 

7.  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  Ediel,  allowing 
the  Jews  to  return  from  their  Captivity,  » 

This  class  consists  of  thanksgiving  odes  for  their  release,  and 
also  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  of  the  second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  most  live- 
ly expressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  amount  to 
fifty-one ;  viz.  cxxii.  Ixi.  Ixiii.  cxxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxv. 
xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xcvi.  to  cxvii.  inclusive,  cxxvl.  cxxxiii.  to 
cxxxvii.  inclusive,  cxlix  cl.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxlviii.  lix.  Ixv. 
Ixvi.  Ixvii.  cxviii.  cxxv.  cxxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxix.  cxxxviii. 

Accordinff  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five 
of  these  psalms  were  composed  by  David. 

VI.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
collected  into  one  volume,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  David  collected  such  as  were  ex^ 
tant  m  his  time  into  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  national  wor- 
shin :  this  is  not  unlikely;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
collection  could  not  include  all  .the  psalms,  because  many  of 
David's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  series.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
of  Hezekiah  before  the  captivity ;  but  this  could  only  apply 
to  the  psalms  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused 
the  words  or  psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when 
he  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 
— 30.):  the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not 
comprise  any  that  were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent 
to  the  captiiaty.  That  the  psalms  were  collected  together 
at  different  times  and  by  different  persons  is  very  evident  f^om 
an  examination  of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the  Maso- 
retic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  they  are  divided 
into  five  books ;  viz. 

1.  'The  FIRST  BOOK  is  entitled  nnn  nwj  (s«»hcb  aohod)  :  it 
comprises  psalms  i,  to  xli.  and  concludes  thus  i^-JBleased  be 


1  Dr.  Hales  refers  to  this  period  psalm  cill.  which  is  a  psalm  of  thanks- 

Sving.    He  considers  it  as  David's  eacharistical  ode,  after  God  had  par- 
Hied  his  great  sin.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  il.  pp.  376,  STT. 
.    V  oih  11.  2  H 


ilie  Lord  €rod  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen 
and  Amen,  (xh.  13.)  It  is  worthy  otremark,  that  the  titles 
of  all  these  psalms  (excepting  i.  ii.2  x.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them 
to  David :  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  first  book  of 
psalms  was  collected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  SECOND  book  is  termed  >yv  neo  (sepHfR  snein  ) :  it 
includes  psalms  xlii.  to  Ixxii.  and  ends  with — Bkssed  be  the 
Lord  Crod  of  Israel,  who  only  doeih  wondrous  things.  And 
blessed  be  his  ghrious  name  for  ever  .•  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  "With  his  ghry.  Amen  <md  Amen,  TTie  prayers  of  David 
the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended,  (Ixxii.  18---S0.)  From  this  tenni- 
nation  of  the  second  book  of  Psalms,  some  have  conjectured 
that  David  also  collected  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one 
bear  his  name:  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  concluding 
sentence  of  psalm  Ixxii.  simply  means  the  psalms  of  David 
in  that  book,  because  several  of  his  compositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.' 

3.  The  third  book  is  called  ^v^hv^  neo  {semen  sh^lishi)  : 
it  comprehends  psalms  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.  which  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen, 
(Ixxxix.  52.)  Of  the  seventeen  psalms  included  in  this 
book,  one  only  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan :  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  without  specifying  the  author's  name;  and  eleven 
bear  the  name  of  Asaph,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
collector  of  this  book. 

4.  The  FOURTH  BOOK  is  inscribed  ^y2•^  "^do  f s^phcr  BfBtNOi), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  viz.  irom  xc.  to  cvi. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following  doxology :  Blessed 
be  tlie  Lord  Crod  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting:  and 
let  all  the  people  say.  Amen,  Praise  ve  the  Lord,  (cvi.  48.) 
One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Aloses,  and  two  have  the 
name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no  authors* 
names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  collector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

5.  The  FIFTH  and  last  book  is  called  ^y^rn  "ido  (sepHni 
CHflMisHi J,  and  consists  of  forty-four  psalms,  viz.  from  psalm 
cvii.  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  terminates  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  thus : — Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  ^1.  6.)  Of  these  forty-four 
psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David ;  the  rest  have  for  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.^ 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  is  of  great 
antiquity,  because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version  was  executed  ;*  and  as  there  are  many  Chaidee 
words  in  those  composed  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  difierent  collec- 
tions then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volume  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
whatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existed,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  ,that  canon :  for 
they  are  cited  by  our  Lord  collectively  as  the  **  Pao/ww " 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  "  the  Book  of  Psalms^^  (Luke  - 
XX.  42.),  by  which  last  title  they  are  cited  by  St.  Peter  in 
Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  only  as  one  book  in  all 
subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty:  but  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  iEthiopic  translation,  there  is  extant  another 
which  is  numbered  cli.  Its  subject  Is  the  combat  of  David 
with  Goliath  (related  in  1  Sam.  xvii.)  but  it  is  evidently 

«  The  second  psalm,  however,  is  expreftily  declared  to  be  David's  in 
Acts  iv.  25,  26, 

■  Bishop  Horslev,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  close  of  tho 
particular  psalm  m  question,  and  not  a  division  of  the  book,  as  if  thesa 
first  seventy-two  psalms  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  The  sense  is, 
that  David  the  son  of  Jesse  bad  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  beyonc) 
the  great  thinn  described  in  this  psalm.  Nothing  can  be  more  animatecl 
than  this  conclusion.  Having  described  the  blessings  of  Messdth'f  reign, 
he  closes  the  whole  with  this  magniQcent  doxology :— 

*' Blessed  be  Jehovah  God, 
God  of  Israel  alone  performing  wonders ; 
And  blessed  be  his  name  of  glory, 
And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth. 
Amen  and  Amen. 

Finished  are  the  prayers  of  Da^d,  the  son  of  Jesse.  *<  " 

Bif"  -  "      '     •  •  " 


ishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  tol.  iC  p.  199. 

*  Rosenrnttller,  Scholia  ra  Psalmos,  Prolef.  pp.  xx.— xxv.  c.  3.  de 
Psalmorura  Collectione,  Partitione,  et  Nooiero ;  Roberts's  CHavie  Biblio- 
mm,  P- 166. 

«  Euscbius  and  Thcodoret,  in  their  renpecttre  Prefaces  to  the  booi  of 
Psalms,  consider  this  book  as  ranking  next  in  priority  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
on  which  account  it  was  divided  into  ate  parts  or  hoolM  like  the  writings 
of  Moses. 
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spurious,  for,  besides  that  it  possesses  not  a  particle  of  Da- 
vid's genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and  by  every 
council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is< 
certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.i 

Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascer- 
tained ana  fixed,  yet,  between  tne  Hebrew  originals  and  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution.  In  the  latter, 
for  instance,  what  is  numbered  as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two 
distinct  psalms,  namely  ix.  and  x.  in  the  Heorew;  the  tenth 
psahn  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations;  so  ^at,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalm  inclusive,  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  different  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms 
cxiv.  and  cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is  divided  into  two,  thus 
completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  ^  The  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  our  authorized  English  versfon,  adhere 
to  the  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  nu- 
merations in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version : — 

Psal.  i. — viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are  Psal.  i. — viii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  ix.  X.     -        -        -        -  Psal.  ix.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  XL — cxiii.  -        -        -  PsaL  x. — cxii.  in  LXX. 

PsaL  cxiv.  cxv.       ...  Psal.  cxiii.  in  LXX. 

l^sal.  cxvi.  ...  Psal.  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxvii.— cxlvi.  -        -        -  Psal.  cxvi. — cxiv.  in  LXX. 

PsaL  cxlvii,        ...  Psal.  cxlvL  cxlvii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlviii.— cL    -        -        -  Psal.  cxlviiL — el.  in  LXX. 

To  which  is  added,  -  Psal.  cli.  in  LXX. 

VII.  To  most  of  the  psalms'  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or 
TITLES,  concerning  the  import  of  wnich  expositors  and  in- 
terpreters are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the 
profoundest  reverence,  considering  them  as  an  original  part 
of  these  divine  odes,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  right 
understanding  of  them,  while  others  regard  the  titles  as  sub- 
sequent additions,  and  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  one 
thin?  onl}[  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the  obscurity 
of  these  titles. 

That  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and 
inspired,  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  Cassiodorus,  and  many  other  ancient  fathers, 
admit  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm, 
and  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  Sense.    The  Septua- 

§int  and  other  Greek  versions  nave  added  titles  to  some  of 
le  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew :  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  churches  have  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  ca- 
nonical, would -it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  add  to  them  ?  Which  of  the  commenta- 
tors, Jewish  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his 
commentary  T  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Christians  receive 
the  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Al- 
though, therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  psalms 

i  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  pretended  psalm,  from  the  Septua- 
gint, made  as  complete  as  possible  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different 
versions.    See  liis  Commentary  on  Psalm  cli. 

"A  psalm  in  the  handtcrihng  of  David,  beyond  the  number  of  the 
psalmSf  composed  by  David,  tchen  he  fought  in  single  combat  with  Go- 
liath." 

"  1.  I  was  the  least  among  mv  brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's 
house ;  and  I  kept  also  my  father's  sheep.  2.  My  hands  made  the  organ, 
and  my  fingers  jointed  the  psaltery.  3.  And  who  told  it  to  my  Lord? 
[Arab.  And  who  is  he  who  taught  me?]  The  Lobd  himself,— He  is  my 
master,  and  the  hearer  of  all  that  call  upon  him.  4.  He  sent  his  angel, 
and  took  me  away  from  my  father's  sheep :  and  ailointed  me  with  the  oil 
of  his  anointing."  [Others  have  the  oil  of  nis  mercy.]  5.  "My  brethren 
were  taller  and  more  beautiful  than  1 :  nevertheless,  the  Lord  delighted 
not  in  them.  6.  1  went  out  to  meet  tlie  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by 
his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  1  cast  three  stones  at  him.  / 
smote  him  in  the  forehead,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Arab.]  8.  And  I 
drew  out  his  own  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  took 
away  ihe  reproach  from  the  cliildren  of  Israel" — How  vapid !  How  un- 
like the  songs  of  Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  I 

*  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
twenty-flix,  vi?.  i.  ii.  x.  xxiv.  xxxiii.  xliii.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.  to  xcix.  inclusive, 
civ.  cv.  cvii.  rxiv.  to  cxix.  inclusive,  cxxxvi.  and  cxzzvii. ;  by  the  Taimudi- 
cal  writers  Uiey  are  termed  orphan  psalms.  The  untitled  psalms  in  our 
Knglish  vernion  amotmt  to  thirty-seven ;  but  many  of  these  are  Hallelujah 
psalms  which  iiave  lost  their  inscriptions,  because  the  venerable  transla* 
tors  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Hallelujah  by  the  ezpressiim  "Praise 
the  Lord,"  wliich  they  have  made  a  part  of  the  psalm,  though  in  the 
r^eptua^iut  verbiou  i  standi  as  a  distinct  title. 


are  of  very  questionable  authority,  as  not  being  extant  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  not 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  bein^,  in  all  probability, 
conjectural  a(raitions,  made  by  the  colfectors  of  the  psalms, 
at  different  periods,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  titles  from  their  own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  a  due 
regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we  nave  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
very  manv  of  them  are  not  canonical  parts  of  the  psalms ; 
because  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  oriental  manner 
of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Ara- 
bic by  as  many  of  the  most  excellent  Arabian  bards  (anc 
which,  from  being  originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  oi 
temple  at  Mecca,  were  called  Moallaliat,  or  suspended),  were 
called,  al  Modhadlubai,  or  the  golden  verses,  because  they 
were  written  in  characters  of  ffoid  on  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Mig^ht  not  the  six  psalms,  which  bear  the  title  ot  midUam, 
or  golden,'  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on 
some  occasion  or  other  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung 
up  in  the  sanctuary  1  D'Herbelct,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Baus- 
siri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  praise  ot 
Mohammed  (who  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic 
disorder  in  lus  sleep).  The  Habit  of  a  Derveesh;  and,  because 
he  is  there  celebrated  for  having  (as  it  is  pretended)  given 
sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  adso  entitled  by  its 
author  The  Biight  Star^  D'Herbelot  further  tells  us  that  a 
collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  The  Garden  of  JlnC" 
monies. 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind :  and 
agreeable  to  tnis  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  learned 
men  of  David's  commanding  the  how  to  be  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (2  Sam.  i.  18.) ;  which,  they  apprehend,  did 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  war,  but  to  the  hymn 
which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  entitled  this 
elegy  the  Bow.  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  in  like 
manner  be  called  The  Hind  of  the  Morning  (Atjeleth  ShU" 
har)  ;  the  fifty-sixth,  The  Dumb  in  distant  Places  (Jotteth- 
elemrechokim)  ,•  the  sixtieth,  77ie  Lily  of  ihe  Testimony  (Sho- 
s/ian-eduth) ;  the  eightieth.  The  Lilies  of  the  Testinumy  (6*Ao- 
sfumnln-cduth),  in  the  plural  number;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  The  Lilies  {Shoshannim),  That  these  appellations 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opu>> 
ion,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  ^trumpet,  timbrel,  harp, 
psaltery,  and  other  instruments  with  which  j)salm8  were 
sung,  being  absent  from  those  titles.  If  they  signified  tunes 
(as  he  is  disposed  to  think),  they  must  signify  the  tunes  tc 
which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung  as  were  disting[uished 
by  these  names ;  and  so  the  inouiry  will  terminate  in  this 
point,  whether  the  psalms  to  which  these  titles  are  affixed 
were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  were  some 
other  psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to  be 
sung.  Now,  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor  the 
same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  four  as  our  information  goes, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are  the  names  of  the  very 
psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty-second  psahn, 
It  may  be  thought,  might  very  well  have  been  entitled  the 
Hind  of  the  Morning;  because,  as  that  panted  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  God ; 
but  the  twenty-second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well 
be  distinguished  by  tnis  title, — Dogs  have  encompassed  me, 

s  Psalms  vi.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.  lix.  be.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
vol  i.  pp.  383.  415. 

*  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Oricntale,  vol.  ii.  p.  624.  It  were  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind  from  the  works  of  oriental  writers;  a 
few  must  sullice : — Among  the  works  of  modern  Hebrew  poets,  enumera* 
ted  by  Sarchi,  in  his  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (pp.  116 — 15ffi.\  A  Treatise  oe. 
Morals,  by  Rabbi  Clonimous  ben  Clonimous,  is  termed  A  Tried  Stone  ;  a  col- 
lection of  Festival  Odes  and  Hyn^ns  for  the  Jewish  year,  by  R.  Joseph  8a- 
lom,  is  desigmatf^d  Speeches  of  Beauty  ;  a  collection  of  iSi^n^v  by  R.  Levi  Bar 
Abraham  Bar  Chaim,  on  various  scientific  topics,  is  called  7^  Tablets  ana 
Earrings;  a  Collection  of  Prayers  \s\.he  Gate  of  Penitence ;  and  anodier 
of  Songs  and  Hymns  on  moral  Topics,  has  the  high-sounding  appellation 
.  of  The  Book  of  the  Giant.— In  Casiri's  Ust  of  works  written  by  tne  cele- 
brated Spanisn-Arab  statesman  lbn-Q-1-Khatib,  this  author's  Ilistory  of 
Cfranculh  is  entitled  A  Specimen  of  the  fkill  Moon ;  his  Chronology  of 
the  Kings  of  Africa  ana  Spain  has  the  lofly  appellaiion  of  the  Stuten* 
Vest  embrotdered  teith  the  Needle ;  his  Lives  of  eminent  Spanish  Arabs^ 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  termed  Fragrant 
Plants  ;  a  tract  on  Constancy  of  Mind  is  Approved  Butter  ;  and,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  a  treatise  on  the  Choice  qf  Sentences  is  designated  Pure 
Gold.  These  works  are  still  extant  among  the  Arabic  manuscripts  pre- 
served hi  the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  (Casiri,  BibUotheca  Arabico-Escu- 
rialensis,  torn.  ii.  p.  72.)  The  GuUs-tan,  Bedef  Rosea,  or  Flower  Garden 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sady,  has  been  translated  into  English  bv  Mi.  Glad- 
win ;  and  the  Bahar  Danush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge^  of  the  Persitm 
bard  Einaut-Oollah,  b^  Mr.  Scott  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  some  ad- 
ditional instances  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    See  Psalm  Ix  TiUe. 
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the  assembly  of  (he  wicked  have  enclosed  wi€/>  and  as  the 
psalmist,  in  the  forty-second  psalm,  rather  chose  to  compare 
himself  to  a  harl  than  a  hind  (see  ver.  1.),  the  twenty- 
second  psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  gender,  Deliver  my 
soul  from  the  sword,  my  darling  (which  m  the  original  is 
feminine)  from  the  power  of  the  dog.  Every  one  that  reflects 
on  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
fif^-sixth  psalm  refers  Tsee  1  Sam.  xxi.  11—16.  xxii.  1.), 
and  considers  the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that 
psalm  entitled  the  dumb  in  distant  places  ;  nor  are  lilies  more 
improper  to  be  made  the  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  garden  of  ammonies  is  to  be  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  morS  discourses.^ 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  titles  have  thus  been  consider- 
ed and  explained,  there  are  forty-five  called  Mismor  or  psalms  ; 
viz.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xlvii.  xlix.  1. 
U.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii. 
Ixxxiy.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c.  ci.  cix.  ex.  cxxxix.  cxl.  cxli.  and  cxlii. 
One  is  called  Shir,  or  so7ig  (Psal.  xlvi.) ;  seven  are  called 
Mismor-Shir,  or  psalm-songs^  viz.  xxxi.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  Ixviii. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  and  cxii.;  and  five  are  called  Shir-Mismor,  or 
mng-psalms,  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what 
respects  these  titles  differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  inge- 
nuously acknowledges ;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  combined 
both  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  the  respect- 
ive words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  these  are  called  a  psalm  of  an  ode,  and  an 
ode  of  a  psalm.  Four  are  called  Theophilah,  or  prayers, 
namely,  xvii.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  and  cii, ;  and  the  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  psalm  is  called  Tehillah,  or  praise.  So  excellent, 
indeed,  was  this  composition  always  accounted,  that  the  title 
of  the  whole  Book  ot  Psalms,  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  the  Book 
of  Praises,  was  taken  from  it.  It  is  wholly  filled  with  the 
praises  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devotion  that 
the  ancient  Jews  used  to  sav,"  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm 
three  times  a  day."^ 

Fifteen  psalms,  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  are  entitled  Shir-Hamma- 
chaloth,  literally  Songs  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version, 
Sonss  of  Degrees) ;  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them.  Odes 
of  Meension,^  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
t^m  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  viL  9.  tiie  return 
Irom  captivity  is  certainly  called  "  the  ascension,  or  coming 
up  from  Babylon,^^  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm 
favours  the  latter-  hypothesis :  but  as  some  of  these  bdes 
were  composed  before  the  captivity,  the  title  may  refer  to 
«ither  of  these  occasions,  when  the  Jews  w^t  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky 
ascent,  in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and 
perhaps  beguiled  their  way  by  sinking  these  psalms.  For 
such  an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,*  the  appellaUon  of  ascen- 
sions was  singularly  adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try, delight  to  use  the  word  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  cxlvi.  to 
cL  inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  is  rendered — Praise  the  Lgrd, 

The  title  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xlii.  xliv.lii, 
liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  h^v  sHOKaL, 
to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it 
merely  signifies  to  give  instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to 
which  it  18  prefixed  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose : 
RosenmuUer  coincides  with  him,  as  far  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  psalm  xxxii.,  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic  name  for 
a  particular  kind  of  poem. 
It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose 
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>  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  eastern  mode  of  bunting  is,  by  assembling 

edit. 


Kreat  numbers  of  people,  and  enclosing  the  creatures  they  hunt.  Travels 
In  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  4to.  p.  235.  or  voL  i.  pp.  422,  423.  8vo 


•  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  iii.  pp.  146 — 149i 
s  Bishop  Patrick,  in  loc.     And  therefore  he  thinks  it  was  composed 

alphabetically,  t.  c.  every  verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more  readily  commiUed  to  memory. 
«  Bishop  Lowth,  Prselect.  xxv.  in  fine. 

•  Introd.  ad  Vet  Feed.  pp.  471,  472.    Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascendons  were  sung  at  the 

time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Dissert,  sur  les  Pseaumes  quinze  •  Calmet,  Commentaire  Lltt^rale,  torn.  hr.  pp.  jd.— tiv.  liii.  liv.  Rosen- 
graduels.— Dissert  tom.  II.  part  ii.  pp.  323, 324.  Clarisse,  Psalmi  Quiude-  m&Uer,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  tout  I  cap.  4.  De  Kalmorum  Inscriptionlbua, 
cim  Hammaaloth,  p.  23.  -  I  et  Explicatio  Dictionum  in  Psalmomm  Titalis  obviarum,  pp.  xxv.— Iviii. 


titles  are  generally  considered  as  names,  either  of  musical 
instruments  or  of  tunes. 

«ooVJ^-®  fi'?*  f  *^ese  is  Neginoth,  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  IV.  VI.  liv.lv.  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixxvi::  it  signifies  stringed 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  Cal- 
met proDoses  to  translate  the  titles  of  those  psalms,  where 
^y«  word  18  to  be  found,  in  the  following  manner :— ^  Psalm 
of  JJamd,  to  the  matter  of  music  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instruments,  ° 

2.  Nehiloth,  which  is  in  the  tiUe  of  psalm  v.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  wind  instrument;  but  whether  of  the  organ 
kind  as  RosenmuUer  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kind  as  Calmet 
supposes.  It  IS  now  impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  ^ctochord,  or  harp  of  eight  stnngs ;  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  ite  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  titie  of 
t'salm  VI.,  It  18  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompanhnent  to 
the  latter  instrument. 

4.  Shiggaion  (Psalm  vii.),  according  to  Houbigant,  Park- 
hurst,  and  some  others,  means  a  wandering  song;  and  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive 
trom  the  persecution  of  Saul.  But  Calmet  says,  that  U  sig- 
nifies a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous  with  an 

Pa  ^"'^  ^*™  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  andf  Rosenmiiller, 
who  denve  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  that  the 
inspired  wnter  of  this  psakn  was  overwhelmed  wim  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  he  composed  it. 

5.  G///i7A( Psalms  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  according  to  Rabbi 
Jarchi,  sigmfies  a  musical  instrument  brougiit  from  Gath: 
but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet 
thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  song  which  was  sung  at 
the  tinie  of  vintage.  Rosenmiiller  prefers  the  former  denva- 
tion :  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing 
this  name  might  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  with  whom 
It  afterwards  became  a  favourite  instrument  durina  the  fes- 
tivity and  dances  of  the  vintage.  ° 

(J.  For  Mu/klabben,  which  appears  in  the  title  of  Psalm  ix., 
upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation, 
and  more  than  forty  of  De  Rossi's,  read  almuth,  which  signi- 
fies virgins.  Calmet  thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  La  Ben,  that  is  to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah, 
who  was  their  precentor,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  18.  20. 

7.  Mahalaih  (Psalm  liii.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  was 
used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occasions.  (Compare 
Exod.  XV.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  According 
to  Calmet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is  —  "  An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing ;  or,  for  the  chorus 
of  singers  and  dancers."  Mahcdath-Leannoth  (Psalm  Ixxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  of  the  same  description.'* 

VIII.  Of  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing :  in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  still  more  frequently,  being 
placed  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
rendered  by  aia>faama  (diapsalma),  which  signifies  a  rest 
or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a  change  of  the  song  or 
modulation.    Some  imagine  that  it  directed  the  time  of  the 
music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  word  slow,  or 
according  to  some  of  our  provindal  dialects, "  sknv/^^  which, 
in  a  rapid  pronunciation  might  easily  be  taken  for  Selah. 
Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last 
words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus ; 
and  observes,  that  it  is  always  put  after  some  remarkable  or 
pathetic  clause.    Parkhurst  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  intended  to  direct  the  reader^s  particular  attention  to  Uie 
passage :  others,  that  it  makes  a  new  sense  or  change  of 
the  metre.    Jerome  says,  that  Selah  connects  what  foflows 
with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses  that  the  words 
to  which  it  is  afllxed  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is,  are  not 
applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  circum- 
stances, but  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for 
ever :  whence  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  "  for  ever." 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  are 
of  opionion  that  Selah  has  no  signification  but  ^at  it  is  a 
note  of  the  aii(Ment  music,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lost. 
Aben  Ezra  says,  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer, 
answering  nearly  to  amen.    Meibomius,  and  after  him  Jahn, 
think  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Italian  Da  Capo,    Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  He- 
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brew  musicians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  margin  of  their 
psalters,  to  show  where  a  musical  pause  was  to  be  made, 
and  where  the  tune  ended ;  just  as  in  the  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels,* which  were  solemnly  read  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  Greek  word  Ti\of,  telos^  or  the  Latin 
word  /nw,  was  written  in  the  margin,  either  at  length  or 
with  a  contraction,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  deacon  was 
to  end  tiie  le>sson ;  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  being 
unknown  at  that  time ;  or  else  he  thinks,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
Sang  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  Arabians  do,* 
with  long  pauses,  ending  all  at  once,  and  beffinning  all  at 
once;  and  therefore  it  wad  necessary,  in  the  nuolic  services, 
to  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  psalm  as  well  the  ^jlace  of  the 
pause  as  the  end,  in  order  that  the  whole  choir  might  suspend 
their  voices,  or  recommence  their  singing  at  the  same  time. 
RosenmMller,  after  Herder  and  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  declares  in 
favour  of  Selah  being  a  rest  or  pause,  for  the  vocal  perform- 
ers, durintr  which  the  musical  instruments  only  were  to  be 
heard.  Mr.  Hewlett  thinks  it  resembled  our  concluding 
symphonies.  It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  sentiment 
of  Rabbi  Kimchi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
others.  That  eminent  Jewish  teacher  says,  that  Selah  is 
both  a  musical  note^  and  a  note  of  emphasis  in  the  sense,  by 
which  we  a*e  called  to  observe  something  more  than  usually 
remarkable.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  VVd  sai/iL, 
which  signifies  he  raised  or  elevated;  and  denotes  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lifting 
up  of  the  heart,  the  serious  considering  and  meditating  upon 
the  thing  that  is  spoken.  , 

That  this  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators ;  and  that  it  is  also  a 
mark  of  ooservation  and  meditation,  may  be  inferred  from 
iu  being  joined  in  Psal.  ix.  16.  with  the  word  Iliggawn, 
which  signifies  meditation.  Now,  though  in  some  passages 
Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  emphatic 
Word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  imnie- 
diately  preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole  series 
of  verses  or  periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And  if  it  be 
thus  considered,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  and  for  the  best  of  purposes,  viz.  to  point  out  to  us 
something  well  Worthy  of  our  most  attentive  observation ; 
and  that  it  calls  upon  us  to  revolve  in  our  minds,  with  great 
seriousness,  Ae  matter  placed  before  us.* 

IX.  "The  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  have  felt  the 
value  of  the  Psalms  as  helps  to  devotion ;  and  many  have 
laboured  for  expressions,  in  which  to  set  forth  their  praise.'* 
All  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  unanimously  eloquent  in 
their  commendation  of  the  Psalms.  Athanasius  styles  them 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures  :  Basil,  a  compendium 
of  all  theology ;  Luther,  a  little  Bible,  and  the  summary  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Melancthon,  the  most  elegant  writ- 
ing in  the  whole  world.  How  highly  the  Psalter  was 
vitiued  subsequentiy  to  the  Reformation,  we  maj  easily 
conceive  by  the  very  numerous  editions  of  it  which  were 
executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by  the  number  of 
commentators  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  its  sacred 
pages.  Carptov,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up^ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  of  the  subsequent 
modem  expositors  of  this  book  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  correct  account.    "  The  Psalms,"  as  their  best 

t  SioMm,  Histoire  Critique  du  Nouv.  Test  ch.  xxxiii. 

^  D'Arvieax'8  Travels  in  Arabia  Uie  Desert,  p.  62.     English  translation, 

I7ia  12mo.  ,  .  .... 

»  CaUnet,  Dissertation  sur  Sela,  ConAnentaire,  torn.  iv.  pp.  zvi. — xviii. 
Hewlett  in  loe.  Roseninttller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  pp.  nz.— Izii.  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  Scripture,  vol. 
lit  p.  373,  ^ahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  471.  Biel  and  Bchleusner.  Lexi- 
con in  LXa.  voce  A««^)/«ixa<*.  Ia  addition  to  the  observation  already 
offered,  it  may  be  stated  Uiat  Professor  Wilson  has  announced  the  fbllow- 
ins  fnceoioiM  conjecture  respecting  the  derivation  and  import  of  the  word 
Selah  :--The  xoet  of  the  wora,  he  remarks,  appears  evidenUy  to  lie  in  the 

two  first  letters  ^0  which  are  in  contraction  for  ''Vd.  to  raise,  to  exalt, 
to  magt^fy.  The  n  he  considers  as  an  abbreviation  for  tx*^  >  so  ttiat  the 
word  ftVo  (seLOR)  is  a  contracted  form  of  n^lVo,  celebrate  ye  Jehovah,  or 
exalt  (As  Lord,  viz.  in  songs  of  praise  accompanied  with  musical  instru- 
ments, sM  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  mV^riy  in  our  characters 
HaUeluJah,  in  Greek  letters '  AA.xirKe«r««,  that  iS)  Praise  ye  the  Lord>  This 
conjecture  receives  stronc  condrmadon  from  the  lattev  part  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  l^salm  Lzviii.  which  is  thus  translated,  JExtol  him  that  rideth  ftpon 
the  heavens  by  the  name  jar.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  mesniiM;  here 
assigned  to  Selah  is  the  true  one,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  chief 
end  of  devotional  music,  in  which  the  singers  and  players  were  frequently 
reminded  of  tiie  sacred  intention  of  their  solemn  pravers,  praises,  and 
hdoraiion.  All  were  designed  to  mitfnify  the  nsttie,  -tne  nature,  the  per* 
fections,  excellences,  and  works  of  Jehovah  the  only  true  Qod.  In  this 
sublime  exercise  the  church  on  earth  are  fidlow-wonhippers,  in  perfect 
toncord  with  the  church  in  heaven.  See  Rev.  ziz.  1—3.  CWilson's  fie* 
saeau  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  815,  316.  4th  etfit) 


interpreter  in  our  langua^  has  remarked,  with  equal  piety 
and  oeauty,'*  "  are  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat  occasionally  of  the  crea- 
tion and  formation  of  the  world ;  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  Uie  economy  of  grace ;  the  transactions  of  the 
patriarchs ;  the  ^odus  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  their 
law,  priesthood,  -and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  their  great  men, 
wrought  through  faith ;  their  sins  and  captivities ;  their  re- 

gjntances  and  restorations ;  the  sufferings  and  victories  of 
avid ;  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign  of  Solomon ;  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  with  its  effects  and  consequences ;  his  in- 
carnation, birth,  life,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension^ 
kingdom,  and  pries tnood ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
conversion  of  tne  nations ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  the 
establishment,  increase,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian 
church ;  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  general  judgment ;  the 
condemnation  of  the  wicked,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  with  their  Lord  and  King.  These  are  the  subjects 
here  presented  to  our  meditations.  We  are  instructed  how  to 
conceive  of  them  aright,  and  to  express  the  different  affec- 
tions, which,  when  so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in  our 
minds.  They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figrures, 
and  set  off  with  all  the  graces,  of  poetry ;  the  poetry  itself 
is  designed  yet  farther  to  oe  recommended  by  the  charms  of 
music,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God :  that  so  de- 
light may  prepare  the  way  for  improvement,  and  pleasure 
become  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  while  every  turbulent  pas- 
sion is  calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still 
dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  ITiis  little 
volume,  like  the  paradise  of  Eden,  affords  us  in  perfection, 
though  in  miniature,  every  thing  that  groweth  elsewhere, 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food : 
and  above  all,  what  was  there  lost,  but  is  here  restored — the 
tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  That  which  we  read, 
as  matter  of  speculation,  in  the  other  Scriptures,  is  reduced 
to  practice,  when  we  recite  it  in  the  Psalms ;  in  those,  re- 
pentance and  faith  are  described,  but  in  these  they  are  acted : 
by  a  perUsal  of  the  former,  we  learn  how  others  served  God, 
but,  by  using  the  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves.  *  What  is 
there  necessary  for  man  to  know,'  says  the  pious  and  judi- 
cious Hooker, '  which  the  psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  %  They 
are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfi^t 
among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice, 
grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  un- 
wearied patience,  the  mysteries  otGod,  the  sufiSrings  of 
Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the 
works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be 
either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  muntain 
yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which 
there  is  not,  in  this  treasure-house,  a  present  comfortable 
remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found.'*  In  the  language  of 
this  divine  book,  therefore,  the  prayers  and  praises  ox  the 
church  have  been  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age 
to  age.  And  it  appears  to  nave  been  the  manual  of  the  Son 
of  uod,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper,  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  upon  good 
grounds,  to  have  sung  a  hymn  taken  from  it  ;^  who  pro- 
nounced, on  the  cross,  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second 
psalm, '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V 
and  expired  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-first  psalm  in  his 
mouth, '  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  'Hius  He, 
who  had  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,  in  wnom  were  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  conclude  his  life,  to  solace 
himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his 
soul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  his  own. 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  justly  ob- 
serves, can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their 
felicity  who  use  it  aright. '^ 

The  number  of  psalms,  which  are  throughout  more  emi- 
nently and  directnr  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed 
comparatively  small :  but  the  passages  of  particular  psalms 
which  are  predictive  of  him  in  various  ways  are  very  nume* 

•  The  late  Bishop  Home. 

•  Hooker,  Ecclesiast.  Pol.  book  ▼.  sect.  37. 

•  Matthew  informs  us,  chap.  xxvi.  90.  ttiat  he  and  his  apostles  tuf^  an 
hymn ;  and  the  hymn  usually_8unff  by  the  Jews,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
what  they  called  "  the  great  HalleV'  consisthig  of  the  PMhns  from  th« 
cxliith  to  the  cxviiith  inclusive. 

«  Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preikee,  pp.  i.— !▼, 
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rous,  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  being  cited  in  the  New 
80  frequently  as  this  book.  That  those  psalms  which  were 
composed  by  David  himself  were  prophetic,  we  have  David's 
own  authonty :  "  which,"  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "  may 
be  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  or  modern  expositors.  For 
thus  Kin^  David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself 
and  his  sacred  songs :  Damd  the  son  of  Jesse  said^  and  the 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  ^high^  the  anointed  of  the  Crod  of 
Jacobs  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said^  The  Spirit  of 
Jehomh  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue,  (2  Satn. 
zxiii.  1,  2.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jpjiovah*s  Spi- 
rit which  was  uttered-  by  David's  tonffue.  But,  it  should 
seem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  oe  wanting  to  enable 
a  mere  man  to  make  complaint  of  his  own  enemies^  to  describe 
his  own  sufferings  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  escapes 
just  as  they  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described, 
by  David's  utterance,  what  was  known  to  that  Spirit  only, 
and  that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David  be 
allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
his  own  compositions,  it  was  nothmg  in  his  own  life,  but 
something  put  into  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  misapplication  of  the  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has 
done  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any  other 
parts  of  ^e  Scriptures,  among  those  who  profess  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  religion."' 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are 
strictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap. 
IV.  Sect.  II.  «  1. 

X.  The  book  of  Psalms  being  composed  in  Hebrew  verse, 
must  generally  be  studied  and  mvestigated  agreeably  to  the 
structure  of  Hebre^  poetry ;  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
already  offered  on  this  subiect,^  there  are  a  few  observations 
more  particularly  applicable  to  these  songs  of  Sion,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  force  and 
meaning* 

1.  Investigate  the  Argument  of  each  Psalm* 

Tliis  if  sometimes  intimated  in  the  prefixed  title :  but  as  these  inscrip- 
tions are  not  always  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  deduce 
the  arg:ument  from  a  diligent  and  attentive  reading  of  the  psalm  itself,  and 
then  to  form  our  opinion  concerning  the  correctness  of  tne  title,  if  there 
be  any. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  Historical  Origin  of  the 
PscUm,  or  the  circumstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  com- 
pose it. 

Besides  investigating  the  occasion  ui>on  which  a  psalm  was  written, 
much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  psalms 
chronologically,  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  books  of  tne  Old 
Testament,  particularly  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  from 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  to  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity?' 
Of  the  benefit  that  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  compaurison  of  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  we  have  already  given  some  striking  examples.' 

3»  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Psalm, 

Tbis  is  frequently  intimated  in  the  inscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  upon,  we  must  look  for  other  more  certain  criteria 
by  which  to  aacertain  correctly  the  real  author  of  anv  psalm.  The  hiatori- 
tal  dreumstanees,  which  are  very  frequently  as  well  as  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  poeficai  character  impressed  on  the  compositions  of  each  of  the 
inspired  poets,  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  very  important  object. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Psalms  of  David.  Not  only  does  he  allude 
to  his  own  personal  circumstances,  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, the  persecutions  he  endured,  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  heinous  sin  against  God,  and  the  signal  blessings  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  his  psalms  are  further  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  by  which, 
if  it  be  carefully  attended  to,  we  may  easily  distinguish  him  from  every 
other  inspired  author  of  the  Psalms.  H^nce  we  find  him  repeating  the 
teme  words  and  ideas  almost  perpetually ;  complaining  of  his  afflictions 
and  troubles;  imploring  help  from  God  in  the  roo.st  earnest  supplications ; 
professing  his  confidence  in  God  in  the  strongest  manner;  rejoicing  mlhe 
answers  graciously  vouchsafed  to  his  prayers ;  and  labouring  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him.  Again,  in  what 
ardent  language  does  he  express  hid  longing  desire  to  behold  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  and  join  with  the  multhude  of  those  who  kept  holyday ! 
With  what  animation  does  he  describe  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  the 
-ark  was-condnctedto  Jerusalem!  Sec.  Of  all  the  sacred  poets,  David  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  tenden. 

.    The  style  of  David  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  psalmists,  who  have 
borrowed  and  incorporated  many  of  his  expressions  and  images  in  their 
odes ;  but  these  <hnitations  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  their  arche- 
type, by  the  absence  of  that  elegance  attd  force  which  always  characterize  ' 
uie  productions  of  an  original  author. 

4.  Attend  to  the  Structure  -of  the  Psalms, 

The  Psalms,  being  principally  deagned  for  the  national  worship  of  the 
Jews,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing ;  attention,  therefore,  to  the  choral 
stniicture  of  tnese  compositions  will  enable  us  better  to  enter  into  their 
spirit  and  meanina.*  i>r.  Oood  has  happily  succeeded  in  showing  the 
cnoral  divisions  of  many  of  these  sacred  poems,  in  his  version  of  the 
Psalms. 


>  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xiv.  Calmet  has  a  very  fine  pas- 
sale  on  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah  ;  it  is 
too  long  to  cite,  and  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment  See  his  Commen- 
taire,  vol.  vi.  pp.  vi.  viii.,  or  Dissertations,  torn.  U.  pp.  197—199. 

»  See  Vol.  L  Part  II.  Chap.  H.  S  Vm. 

•  See  p.  29a  of  this  volume. 

•  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  993—391 


XI.  We  shall  conclude  this  section,  the  importance  of 
whose  subject  must  apologize  for  its  apparently  disproportion- 
ate length,  with  the  following  common  but  very  useful 

TABLE    OP  THE    PSALMS, 

classed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  tho 
purposes  of  private  devotion. 

I.  Prayers, 

1.  Prayers  for  pardon  of  sin,  Psal.  vi.  xxv.  xxxviii.  li.  cxxz.  Psalms 
styled  penitential,  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  U.  cii.  cxxx.  cxliii. 

2.  Pravers,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  deprived  of  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  Psal.  xlii.  xliii.  Ixiii.  4xxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected,  though  not 
totallpr  deprived  of  consolation,  under  his  afflictions,  Psal.  xiii.  xxii.  bdz. 
Ixxvii.  Ixxxviii.  cxliii. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  asks  help  of  God,  in  consideration  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  cause,  Psal.  viL  zvii.  xxvl. 

XXXV. 

5.  Prayers,  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  in  God  under 
afflictions,  Psal.  lii.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxxi.  liv.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Lxxi.  Ixzxvi 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  affliction  or 
persecution,  Psal.  xliv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxix.  zciv.  cii. 
cxxiii.  cxxxvii. 

7.  The  following  are  likewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  affllctioii, 
Psal.  iv.  V.  xi.  xxviii.  xli.  Iv.  lix  Ixiv.  Ixx.  cix.  cxx.  cxl.  cxli.  cxliii. 

8.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psal.  xx.  Ixvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii.  cxUv. 

II.  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving, 

1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  persons,  Psal  ix. 
xviii.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiv.  xl.  Ixxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxxviii.  cxiiv. 

2.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  general, 
Psal.  xlvi.  xlviii.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  cv.  cxziv.  czzvi. 
cxxix.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi.  cxlix. 

III.  Psalms  of  Praise  and  Adoration^  displaying  the  Attri' 

butes  of  God, 

1.  General  acknowledgments  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  par* 
ticularly  his  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  Psal.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxxvi.  xci. 
c.  ciii.  cvii.  cxvii.  cxxi.  cxlv.  cxlvi. 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  Psal.  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlvii.  1  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixxvi. 
Ixxvii.  xciii.  xcv.  xcvi.  xcvii.  xcix.  civ.  cxi.  cxiii.  cxiv.  cxv.  cxxxiv.  cxxxix. 
cxlvii.  cxiviii.  cl. 

IV.  Instructive  Psalms, 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men,— the  happiness  of  the 
one,  and  the  misery  of  the  other, — are  represented  in  the  following 
psalms:— i.  v.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxvT 
xxxvii.  1.  Hi.  liii.  Iviii.  Ixxii.  Ixxv.  Ixjcxiv.  xci.  xcii.  xciv.  cxii.  cxix.  cxvi.  cxxv. 
cxxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxxiii. 

2.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  xix.  cxix. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life,  Psal.  xxxix.  xlix.  xc. 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Psal.  cxxxi. 

V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  Prophetical, 
PsaL  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xiv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  Lxxxvii.  ex.  cxviii. 

VI.  Historical  Psalms, 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi. 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 


I.  TitlCy  author,  and  canonical  authority, — II.  Scope, — HI. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents, — IV.  Observations  on  its  style^ 
use,  and  importance, 

I.  The  book  of  Proverbs*  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  vari- 
ations in  style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  maxim 
it  comprises.  "  The  latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  forming  evidently  an  appendix,  was 
collected  after  his  death,  and  added  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  more  immediately  arranged  by  himself."*  The  proverbs 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called  The  words  of 
'dgur  the  son  ofJakeh;  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is  entitled 
The  words  ofkwg  Lemuel,  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  In  the  order 
in  which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the  productions 
of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke'  no  less  than  three 
thousand  proverbs.  (I  Kings  iv.  32.)  As  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Solomon  h^pself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs  and 

•  On  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbe,  see  Vol  I.  Part  IL 
Chapler  I.  Section  VI. 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  in  Prof.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  289. 

^  It  is  not  said  that  these  proverbs  were  written  compositions,  but  sim- 
ply that  Solomon  spake  them.  Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinlcs  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  monarch  spoke  them  in  assemblies  collected  for  the  par- 
pose  of  hearing  him  discourse.    Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Eecle 
siastes,  p.  xliv. 
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windingrs  and  mazes  in  which  so  many  commentators  upon 
the  Ecclesiastes  have  been  lost  and  bewildered..  B)^  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  preacher's  object,  to  eulogize 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whole  admits  of  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation ;  light  is  diffused  around  its  obscurities ;  con- 
nection is  discovered  in  that  which  was  before  disjointed ; 
the  argument  receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new 
beauty  ;  and  every  part  of  the  discourse,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  this  object,  tends  to  develope  the  nature  of  True 
Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to  recommend  its  ao 
quirement. 

"  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  is  va- 
nity^^  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure 
upon  the  works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
every  thing  being  properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently 
fitted  to  display  tne  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty.  Yet  when  thethings  of  this  world  are  applied 
to  improper  purposes ;  when  they  are  considered  as  the  end, 
while  Aey  are  only  intended  to  be  the  means ;  and  are  rested 
in  as  the  source  oi  happiness  which  they  were  not  designed 
to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  their  character;  that 
which  is  most  excellent  b,ecomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  by 
the  abuse ;  and  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  however  wise  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  unprefitable  to  those  who  misuse  and 
pervert  them.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  vilify  what- 
ever has  proceeded  from  Omniscient  Power ;  and  Solomon 
can  only  oe  supposed  to  pronounce  all  things  here  below 
vain,  when  they  are  applied^  to  a  wrong  use,  by  the  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denominate  all 
thincrs  universally  and  without  any  exception,  but  only  all 
eartRly  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxury,  power,  and 
whatever  is  merely  human  and  terrestrial.  If  these  are 
placed  in  competition  with  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they 
become  useless  and  unprofitable,  because  they  are  uncertain 
and  transitory,  never  fully  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
nor  producing  permanent  felicity.  If  worldly  things  are 
vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  presumption 
and  impiety  to  represent  them  as  actually  bad.  They  are 
good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
good,  since  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  ultimate  and  real  interest  of  man. 
But  if  they  are  pursued  as  the  only  'portion  in  this  life,'  as 
constituting  the  happiness  of  beings  formed  for  immortality, 
they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles,  and  the  result  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment-.  Their  vanity  then,  arises 
from  the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  in  forgetfulness  of 
eternity,  are  too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their  sole  and 
final  abode,  and  to  expect  that  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  Nor  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this 
account.  That  they  are  insufficient  to  render  man  happy  is 
itself  the  ordination  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently, 
best  suited  to  a  probationary  state ;  wisely  calculated  for  the 
trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  him  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  desires  and 
exertions  after  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

"  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  Chief  Good,  Solomon 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, and  pleasures;  the  second  part,  which  includes  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisdom, 
and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its  beneficial 
effects.  This  division,  indeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughout 
with  logical  accuracy ;  some  deviations  from  strict  method 
are  allowable  in  a  popular  discourse ;  and  the  author  occa- 
sionally diverges  to  topics  incidentally  suggested ;  but,  amidst 
these  digressions,  the  distinctions  of  the  two  parts  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  form  their  discourses  in  a  regular  series  of 
deductions  and  concatenated  arguments :  theyadopt  a  species 
of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to 
common  capacities,  in  which  the  subject  is  still  kept  in  view, 
though  not  handled  according  to  the  ruley  of  dialectics. 
Even  St.  Paid,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  unquestionable, 
frequently  digresses  from  his  subject,  breaks  off  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departs  from  the  strictness 


t  The  finest  commentary  on  this  aphorism,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  ia 
vanitu.  was  unintentionally  furnished  by  the  late  celebrated  Barl  of  Ches- 
teriBeid  in  one  of  his  posthumous  letters.  See  the  passage  at  length  in 
Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  v.  discourse  jrfil.  pp.  185—187.,  where  the 
frightful  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  is  RdmirabJy  im- 
proved to  the  edificatioo  of  the  reader. 


of  order  and  arraneement.  In  the  same  way  has  the  roys ' 
preacher  treated  the  subject;  not  with  exact,  phiiofiODhicw 
method,  but  in  a  free  and  popular  manner,  giving  au  uncoi 
trolled  range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  suffenng  himsiiK 
to  be  borne  along  by  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  dn  4 
the  vehemence  of  liis  feelings.  But,  though  the  methodiCdi 
disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  plaiv 
is  still  discernible ;  and  perhaps  he  never  wanders  more  'ivom 
his  principal  object  than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably 
instructive  oook,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden^ 
learned  and  elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  it;^  The  following 
Synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  Holden)  wif 
give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  its  design : — 

Part  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions  occupa 

TIONS,  AND  PLEASURES. 

Sect.  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  (i.  2.) 

Sect.   II.    The   unprofitableness   of  human  labour,  and  the 

transitoriness  of  human  life.  (L  3 — 11.) 
Sect.   III.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways 

and  works  of  man.  (L  12 — 18.) 
Sect.  IV.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  V.  Though  the  wise  excel  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens 

to  them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity.  (\u  12 — 17.) 
Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  they 

know  not  to  whom.  (ii.  18 — 23.)' 
Sect.  VII.    The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments,    (ii.  24 

—26.) 
Sect.  Vm.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution 

of  all  human  purposes,  yet  are  they  useless  and  vain ;  the 

divine  counsels,  however,  are  immutable,  (iii.  1 — 14.) 
Sect.   IX.    The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the 

wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with 

the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod.  (iii,  15 — 17.) 
Sect.  X.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men 

die  as  well  as  beasts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different 

with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts,  (iii.  18 — 22.) 
Sect.  XI.  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression,  (iv, 

1—3.) 
Sect.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 
Sect.  XIII.  The  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  tOk 

True  Wisdom,   (iv,  6,  6.) 
Sect.  XIV.  The  vanity  of  covetousness.  (iv.  7,  8.) 
Sect.  X  V.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion 

and  empire  are  l^ut  vanity,  (iv.  9 — 16.) 
Sect.  XVI.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship, 

which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable,  (v.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XVII.    The   vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice ;   for 

though  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of 

judgpnent  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  «f 

the  Almighty,  (v.  8,  9.) 
Sect.  XVIII.  The  vanity  of  riches ;  with  an  admonition  as 

to  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  them.  (v.  10—20.) 
Sect,  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vi.  1 — 9.) 

Part  II.  The  nature,  excellence,  and  beneficial  effects 

OF    WISDOM   OR   RELIGION. 

Sect.  XX.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours  and  enjoyments 

are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  What  is  good  for  man  ? 

What  is  his  Supreme  Good  ?   (vi.  10 — 12.)     The  answer 

is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
Sect.  XXI.  The  praise  of  character  and  reputation.  (viL  I.) 
Sect.  XXII.  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  tne 

character  of  the  wise.  (vii.  2 — 10.) 
Sect.  XXIII.  The  excellence  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  1 1 — 14.) 
Sect.  XXIV.  An  objection,  with  the  answer.  (viL  16.  vih.  7.) 
Sect.  XXV.  The  evil  of  wic^tedness  shows  the  advantage  of 

True  Wisdom,  (viii.  8—13.) 
Sect.  XXVI.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (viii.  14.  ix.  1.) 
Sect.  XXVII.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (ix.  2.  x.  17.) 
Sect.  XXVIII.  The  banefulness  of  sloth,  (x.  18.) 
Sect,  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x,  1 9.) 
Sect.  XXX.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  digni 

ties.  (x.  20.) 
Sect.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence,  (xi 

1—10.) 

•  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  Ixv.  lxviii.-4zjdi. 


Sect.  V.] 

Sect.  XXXIT.  An  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious habits,   (xiii.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XXXm.  T^e  conclusion,  (xii.  8— 14.)» 

ni.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  this  book  to 
be  singular :  its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose 
and  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  it  possesses  yery  little  poetical  character,  even 
in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  periods :  which  pe- 
culiarity, he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Leusden  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close  of 
the  seyenteenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read 
In  the  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  be- 
cause, as  that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content 
with  which  their  forefathers  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book, 
while  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  inculcates  on 
every  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and  being  content  with  such 
things  as  God  in  his  providence  thinks  nt  to  bestow. 
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SECTION  V. 

ON  THE   SONd  OF  SOLOMON. 

L  Author.^U,  Canonical  authority, — ^III.  Structure  of  the 
'  poem. — It8  mbject  and  tcope, — The  Sonff  of  Solomon    a 
sublime  myttical  allegory. 

Few  poems  have  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found 
more  translators  and  commentators,  than  the  Song  of  Songs  ,- 
but  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement 
and  design.  The  majority  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book, 
and  certainly  on  the  best  evidence,  while  others  affirm  it  to 
be  merely  a  human  composition:  the  former  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  aflegory ;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory  emision. 

I.  In  addition  to  other  divine  compositions  of  Solomon, 
we  are  informed  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  that  his  songs  were  a  thou- 
sand  andjivef  of  which  the  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one. 
In  the  first  verse  it  is  called,  by  way  of  emmence  and  dis- 
tinction, according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  on^c^n  n>»  (shir 
HasHiRiM)f  ^l^^^  is*  ^  Song  of  Songs,  or,  the  most  beautiful 
Song,  Of  this  ancient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  Solomon;  and 
this  tradition  is  conoborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  au- 
thenticity.' In  the  very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  He- 
brew monarch  by  name  :  he  is  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and 
the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Allusions  are  made 
to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5.) ;  to  the  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  purchasea  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt  (i.  9. 
compared  with  1  Kings  x.  28, 29.) ;  to  Aminadab,  who  was 
eminent  for  such  chanots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters  (vi.  12.  with  1  Kings  iv.  11.) «  to  his  building  of 
the  temple  under  the  figure  ot  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his 
bride  (hi.  9,  10.) ;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed. 
In  short,  all  the  leading  circumstances  in  Solomon's  life,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  either  alluded  to  or 
implied  in  tnis  ancient  poem,  and,  therefore,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  was  the  production  of  some  writer  in  his  age,  if 
it  were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence, 
however,  of  a  few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have 
imagined  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  not  lon^  before  the  captivity ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  repelled  by  the  internal  evidences  above  cited 
in  favour  of  Solomon;  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
Aramasan  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  tor  when  we 
recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kennicott 
was  of  opinion  that  this  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Solo- 
mon, from  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  yod  in  all  copies,  in 
spelling  the  name  of  David ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive, 
tor  the  name  of  David  occurs  but  once  (iv.  4.)  :  and,  after  it 
had  been  written  erroneously  by  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
it  might  have  been  inadvertently  copied  by  a  subsequent 
transcriber.^ 

<  Pr«Ilm.  Diss.  pp.  cix.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Voeiix,  in  his  learned  and  inge- 
nioDS  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  was  of  opinion  that  the  royal  author's  design  was 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  so«l,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another 
state  after  this  life,  by  such  arguments  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and 
experience.  But  Mr.  Holden  nas  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  design  of  the  book  in  question  ;  though  it  contains  some  strong 
proofs  of  this  article  of  religious  faith.    See  his  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  xlvii. — Ix. 

9  Calraet  states  that  some  of  the  rabbins  ascribed  this  poem  to  Isaiah ; 
but  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  rejected.    Dissert  torn.  ii.  p.  258. 

3  Dr.  Kennicott.  Diss.  i.  pp.  20—22.  Hewlett's  €k>mmentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  Supplementary  Observations,  infine.  A  writer  of  the  present 
day  (Mr.  Bellamy),  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  para- 
doxical asaertionSi  has  stated  hia  opinion  to  be,  that  it  was  a  book  of  great 
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II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  settled  by 
Ezra  (which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the 
case),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
a  sacred  book  j' for,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  ■  '*  Ezra  wrote,  and  we  may  believe  acted,  *  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,'  amid  the  last  blaze  indeed, 
yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And  such  a  man 
would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets."^  In  addition 
to  this  evidence,  the  following  considerations  will  authorize 
us  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
early  period,  deemed  a  sacred  book,  and  ranked  with  the 
Hagiographa  or  Holy  Writings  of  the  Jews,  and  thence 
was  received  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  without  contra- 
diction is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which 
still  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  With  the 
same  conviction  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  work,  it  was 
rendered  into  Greek  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian* 
sera,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of  those 
learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consultmg  respecting  the  authority 
and  literal  import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  his 
Hexapla,  and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its 
mystical  sense,  which  have  in  part  been  translatea  into  Latin 
by  Jerome.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired  production,  appears 
from  the  allegorical  signification  annexed  to  it  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Apion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  tliird  class  of 
such  as  related  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of 
Songs.*  From  the  Jewish  synagogue  this  book  was  received 
into  the  Christian  church  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine 
authority :  it  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who 
is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into 
Palestine  on  purpose  to  learn  the  number  of  these  books, 
and  who  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.** 
It  is  cited  by  Ignatius,  who  haa  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Saint  John  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  as  a 
book  of  authority  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  enumerated 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  occurring  in  the  synopsis 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  also  we  find  it  cited  in 
the  Apostolical  C^tistitutions,  and  also  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  \^  since  which  time  the  Song  of  Songs  has  maintain- 
ed its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Song  of  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus 
strongly  reconmiended  oy  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine 
authority  has  been  questioned  in  modern  days.  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a  bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to 
allegorical  interpretations,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  this  poem, 
as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Job  :  but,  as  those  accounts  appear 
among  the  charges  and  accusations  of  his  enemies,  Dr. 
Lafdner  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such  representation.^  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned 
its  authenticity,  but  were  refuted  by  the  elder  Garpzov ;  and, 
subsequently,  the  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  affirmed 

antiquity  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  king,  and  is  the  same  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Psalms  by  the  words  "  dark  sayings  of  old."  He  thinks  it  possi- 
ble that  Solomon  collected  and  incorporated  the  materials  of  this  book,  as 
David  did  other  sacred  songs  of  prophecy  and  praise,  which  were  in  use 
in  the  church  before  his  time ;  but  amrms  that  the  idea  of  Solomon  being 
the  author  of  this  Song  of  Songs  is  founded  on  a  mis-translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  Lishlomohf  which  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  As  Mr.  B.  refers  to 
a  work  not  yet  published  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  it :  bnt  we  ma^  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  internal  evidences  above  noticed,  which  makes  so  strongly 
against  Dr.  Kennicott,  afford  pretty  strong  corroboration  of  the  universiUly 
received  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  uniform  belief  of  tiie  Jews,  who  surelT 
were  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue.  See  the  Classical  Journal,  vol. 
XV.  p.  190. 

•  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhonse,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

>  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  book  i.  c.  8.  Eusehms,  following  the  Jewish 
historian,  makes  the  Song  of  Songs  the  fifteenth  of  the  number  of  canoni- 
cal books.    Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  ^. 

•  Ensebins  has  preserved  this  catalogue  of  Melito  in  his  Eccl.  Hist,  lib 
iv.  c.  3S. 

'  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  vi.  cc.  13.  18.  torn.  i.  pp.  345.  351.  Edit.  Amst.  1794. 

Canon.  Apostol.  No.  Ixxvi.     Ibid.  p.  453.    Both  these  productions,  though 

pretending  to  be  of  apostolical  origin,  are  spurious  compilations  of  the 

fourth  century.      See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320—354.  8vo. ; 

4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 441. 

•  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  157.  2d  edit.  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  609,  510. }  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  928. 
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it  to  be  a  dissolute  love-song,  composed  by  Solomon  when 
advanced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practice,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
books.  This  preposterous  notion  (for  nothing  like  proof  has 
been  offered  in  its  support)  has,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  adopted  by  several  later  writers;  and  Semler, 
amonj^  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work 
maniiestly  spurious. ^  These  objections,  however,  are  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted 
current  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

in.  That  this  book  is  a  poem,  all  cntics  and  expositors 
are  agreed ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michaelis,  to 
whose  profound  researches  biblical  students  are  so  deeply 
iudebteo,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  poem  was 
simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  marriage ;  and 
Mendelsohn,  a  learned  German  jfew,  considers  it  as  a  repre- 
sentation, by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer^ 
appear  much  more  rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it 
the  name  of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers 
it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Eastern  countries.  Bos- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  of  opinion  that  this  song  is  a 
regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven 
days  together,  distinguished  by  peculiar  solemnities.  He 
accordingly  divides  it  m  the  following  manner : — 

DAY        I     ------      CHAP.  i. — ii.  6. 

2 ii.  7— 17. 

---------      111. — V.  1. 

4 V.  2. — vi.  9. 

5-------'-  vi.  10. — vii.  11. 

6- vii.  12. — viii.  3. 

7---------  viii.  4 — 14. 

Calmet,3  Bishop  Percy,''  and  Mr.  Williams*  agree  with 
Bossuet.  Bishop  towth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  of 
his  learned  and  elegant  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this 
poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demon- 
stration, but  as  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject.  He  therefore  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position.^ 

Bauer,^  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl ;  the 
same  opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of 
eight  iayls  ;8  but  neither  of  these  eminent  critics  assign  any 
reasons  for  their  opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  who,  having  compared  this  poem  with  some 
of  the  cassides  or  idyls  of  the  Arabian  poets,  concludes  with 

«  Apparatus  ad  liberalern  Vet.  Test  Interpretalionem,  pp.  209—214. 

*  Outlines  of  a  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song.  (8vo.  London,  1768,  re- 
printed in  1775.) 

s  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litt^ra],  torn.  ▼.  pp.  68, 69.,  or  Dissertationes,  torn, 
ii.  pp.  260-262. 

*  In  his  "  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations."    12mo.  1764. 

>  In  "The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon ;  a  new  Translation,  with 

Commentary  and  Notes."    8vo.  1801. 

0  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks 
the  Song  of  Songs  bears  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama ;  the 
shorus  of  virgins  seems  in  every  respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  constantly  present,  and  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  advice  and  consolation ;  ttiey  converse  frequenUy  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters ;  they  are  questioned  by  ihem,  and 'they  return  answers 
to  their  inquiries ;  they  take  part  in  the  whole  business  of  the  poem,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  quit  the  scene  upon  any  occasion.  Some  of 
the  learned  have  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  lived  with  them 
in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  this  poem,  and  that  lie  has  almost  literally  introduced  some  passages 
from  it  into  his  elegant  idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  f.  9.  vi.  10.  with  Theoc.  xviii. 
30. 26. ;  Cant.  iv.  11.  with  Theoc.  xx.  26. ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  xxiii. 
23—26.)  It  might  also  be  suspected,  that  the  Greek  tragedians  were  indebted 
for  their  chorus  to  this  poem  of  Solomon,  were  not  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  much  greater,  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  at 
too  late  a  period ;  and  were  it  not  evident,  that  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
nad  a  very  different  origin  ;  were  it  not  evident,  indeed,  that  the  chorus 
was  not  added  to  the  fable,  but  the  fable  to  the  chorus.  Preelect  xxx.  in 
fine,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 

'  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  386. 

*  Introd.  ad  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  506—508.     Jahn  divides 
he  poem  in  the  following  manner : — 


aoijQ  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


CRAP.  i.  1.— ii.  7. 

•  ii.  8.— iii.  5. 
-  iii.  6. — ^v.  1. 

•  V.  2.— vi.  9. 

.  vi.  10.— vui.a 

.  viii.  4— 7. 

.  viii.  8— 12. 

•  viU.  13, 14.  ~ 


expressing  his  judgment  that  this  song  ought  to  he  classed 
among  the  Hebrew  idyls.' 

Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  distinguished 
scholar,  Dr.  Grood,^o  after  Signer  Melesegenio  (a  learned 
Italian  translator  of  this  poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs 
as  forming,  not  one  continued  and  individual  poem,  but  a 
series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 
These  he  designates  '^  Sacred  Id^ls,'^^  and  makes  them  to  be 
twelve  in  number ;  viz. 

Idyl  1---------    chap.  i.  1 — 8. 

2 i.  9.— ii.  7. 

3 ii.8— 17. 

4 iii.  1 — 5. 

5----------  iii.  6. — ^iv.  7. 

6 iv.  8.— V.  1. 

7 V.  2.— vi.  10. 

8 vi.  11— .13 

9 vii.  1—9. 

10 vii.  10. — viii.  4. 

11     ----------  viii.  5 — 7, 

12 viii.  8— 14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Good  remarks 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem, 
since  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  Oriental  muse,  and  evidently  imply  a  variety  o?  open- 
ings and  conclusions ;  while,  as  a  regular  drama,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  almost  every  requisite  that  could  give  it  such  a 
classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  fable  nor  action,  invo- 
lution nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end.'*  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  may  be 
observed,  that  bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of 
Eastern  poetry,  that  this  circimistance  alone  cannot  decide 
against  tne  individuality  of  the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the 
same ;  and,  though  to  a  modern  reader  the  transitions  in 
many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  unconnect- 
ed, yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspended,  but  is  car- 
ried on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructea,  and  terminating 
in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur  in  con- 
sidering the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls, 
like  the  Cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this  collection  of  exquisite 
poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Harmer,'* 
Bishops  Percy  and  Lowtn,  in  short,  we  believe  all  modem 
commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  at- 
tachment to  be  the  royal  aaughter  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  contends,  and  we  think  successfully, 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years 
later :  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  so  impassioned  a  compo- 
sition as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have  resulted  from  a  state 
alliance,  "  The  matrimonial  connection  of  the .  Hebrew 
monarch  with  the  Egyptian  princess,"  Dr.  Good  observes, 
"  was  probably,  indeed,  a  connection  of  political  interest 
alone ;  for  we  nave  no  reason  to  conceive  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  any  personal  intimacy  or  interchange  of  afifec- 
tion :  the  oner  was  proposed  by  him  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  prior  to  his  having  received  from  Jehovah  the 
gift  of  superior  wisdom ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,*'  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  op- 
ponents ana  competitors,  and  when  an  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
him :  from  which  also,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  political' 
views  in  such -an  union,  he  received  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a 
dowry  with  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) — ^a  city  captured 
by  Pnarjoh  from  the  Canaanites,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
probably  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance ;  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  The  matrimonial  connection  here  celebrated, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  recipro- 
cal affection  alone ;  and  from  the  gentleness,  modesty,  and 

»  PoSseoa  Asiaticee  Commentarii,  cap.  iii.  (Works,  vol  iv.  or  vi.  p.  71. 
8vo.  edit) 

»•  In  his  "Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes,"  8vo.  1803.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  Dr.  Good's  arrange- 
ment of  the  Canticles  into  twelve  idyls,  in  his  translation  of  this  book  of  uie 
royal  poet    London,  1811.  jBvo. 

»»  Good's  Song  of  Songs.    Preface,  p.  iv. 

i2  On  the  supposition  that  Solomon  married  an  E^mtian  princess,  this 
learned  and  ingenious  writer  considers  the  Song'  of  Solomon  as  a  lively 
emblem  of  the  Messiah's  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  equal  privilegea  with  th« 
Jews.    Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary,  pp.  74—81. 

»»  An.  Mund.  2971— 2991. 
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delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformlv  and  perpetually  attri- 
buted to  this  beautiful  and  accomplisned  fair  one,  she  must 
have  been  well  wor^y  of  rojal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  native 
or  Snaron  (Cant.  ii.  1.),  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine. 
Though  not  of  royal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Cant.  i. 
6.  of  fow  extraction  in  comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 
yet  she  must  have  heen  of  noble  birth ;  for  she  is  addressed 
oy  her  attendants  under  the  appellation  of  princess  or  noble 
lady  (Cant.  vii.  1.) ;  and  though  she  couldf  not  augment  by 
her  dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  maniage-portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in 
Baal-hammon  (Cant.  viii.  12.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  have  been  situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Bocat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balbec,*  leased  out  to  a 
variety  of  tenants,  with  whose  number  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed, but  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear  rental  of  a  thou- 
sand shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  120/.  16^.  8d, 
sterling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural 
to  conceive  that  her  rather  was  deceaseo ;  more  especially  as 
the  house  in  which  she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the 
house  of  her  mother  f  Cant.  iii.  4.  viii.  2.),  as  it  was  her 
mother  who  betrothed  ner  to  the  enamoured  monarch  (Cant. 
viii.  5.\  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
'  ence  or  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  dis- 
tinct families,  and,  consequently,  to  have  had  two  marriages : 
for  in  Cant.  i.  6.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  offspring  con- 
siderably older  than  herself,  whom  she  denominates  not  her 
father's  out  her  moih&'*8  chiidren,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
an  undue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to  have  behaved 
with  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  nowhere 
expresses  any  degree  of  affection ;  but  for  an  oum  brother 
and  sister, — uie  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably 
younger  than  herself, — she  evinces  the  tenderest  regard  of 
the  most  affectionate  bosom.     (Cant.  viii.  1.  8.) 

"  Of  Uie  age  of  this  unrivalled  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her 
nuptials,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Being  in  possession 
of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral 
relation,  she  must,  at  least,  have  acquired  her  majority  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  ritusd ;  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as.  by  her 
lover,  she  must  have  "been  in  the  full  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty.  As  to  the  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  cal- 
culate it,  from  collateral  circumstances,  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and,  consequently,  that  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  contracted  his  marriage 
of  political  interest  with  the  Egyptian  princess ;  and  if  he 
had  not  at  tlus  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fashion 
of  "his  age,  and  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  who  could  be  found,  ana  would  con- 
sent to  live  with  him,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment 
commenced  very  shortly  afterwards."^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the 
style  of  this  sacred  poem,  justice  requires  that  we  notice 
another  view  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious,  though  anonymous,  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's  New 
Cyclopaedia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.  He  regards  it 
as  a  parable,  m  the  form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  oride  is 
considered  as  representing  true  religion ;  the  royal  lover  as 
the  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  as  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  effulgence  produced 
hy  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be 
portrayed  in  these  beautiful  words : — ^*'  Who  is  he  that  look- 
elh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the 
sun,  and  serene  as  the  starry  hcstT'  (See  vi.  10.)  The 
epilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  brother  and 
sister,  he  further  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
minate in  the  temple  service :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
allusion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place  so  many  hundred 
years  after  Solomon,  proves  that  the  author  wrote  under 
divine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense,  thus  cs^able 
of  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonymous 
writer  apprehends  justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it;  and  also  accounts  for 
its  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred 

«  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary,  pp.  35, 36. 
•  Good's  Song  of  Songs,  pp.  zi— xvi 


composition,  and  for  its  reception  first  into  the  Jewish  and 
then  into  the  Christian  churcn.' 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity ;  but  we  conceive 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  Uian 
this  aumor  admits ;  and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrange- 
ment and  exposition  of  its  argument,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  tiiiat 
was  ever  intended  by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical 
allegory  delineating  the  bridal  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  pure  and  uncomipted  church  ?  Michaelis  and  most  of 
the  modern  critics  on  the  Continent  advocate  the  former 
opinion ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent  critics 
in  our  own  country,^  out  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also 
much  disagreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  simple  aUegory,  while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider 
it  as  a  mysti^  allegory,^  and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  is  typified  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  concise  model 
was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  principally  extracted  from  Bishop 
Lowtn:^ — 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  be 
observes,  being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  any  part  of  the  divine  nature  by  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  God  has  condescended,  in  a  manner,  to  contract  the 
infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  our  understandings 
under  such  imagery  as  our  feeble  optics  are  capable  of  con- 
templating. Thus  the  Almighty  mav  be  said  to  descend, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  height  of  his 
majesty,  to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  with  human 
senses  and  anections,  in  all  respects  resembling  a  mortal — 
"  with  human  voice  and  human  form."  TTiis  kind  of  alle- 
gor}r  is  called  anthropopathy,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  theology,  properly  so  called,-^that  is,  as  delivered 
m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  part  of  this  imagery 
is  derived  from  the  passions ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul  which  is  not,  with  sdl 
its  circumstances,  ascribed  in  direct  terms,  without  any 
Qualification  whatever,  to  the  supreme  God ;  not  excepting 
tnose  in  which  human  frailty  and  imperfection  is  most 
evidently  displayed,  viz.  anger  and  grief,  hatred  and  revenge. 
That  love,  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind,  should  bear 
a  part  in  this  drama,  is  highly  natural  and  perfectljr  con- 
sistent. Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  of  paternal  affection  is 
attributed  to  God,  but  also  the  force,  the  ardour,  and  the 
solicitude  of  conjugal  attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant 
emotions,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  and  the  jealousy  inci- 
dental to  this  passion. 

After  all,  this  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  ob- 
scurity ;  the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of 
most  others ;  and  although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  it  constantly  preserves  its  native  perspicuity.  A  pe- 
culiar people,  of  tne  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  selected  by 
God  from  among  the  nations,  and  he  ratified  his  choice  by  a 
solemn  covenant.  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  recipro- 
cal conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  sup- 
Sort ;  on  the  other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and 
evout.  This  is  that  conjugal  union  between  Groa  and  his 
church;  that  solemn  compact  so  frequently  celebrated  by 
almost  all  the  sacred  writers  under  this  image.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of  metaphor  which 
Aristotle  calls  analogical;^  that  is,  when  in  a  propositior 
consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corres- 
ponding words  miay  occasionally  change  their  places  without 
any  injury  to  the  sense.  Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  God  is  represented  as  the 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  the  church  is  betrothed  to  God. 
Thus  also,  when  the  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  relation  is  still  the  same :  thus  the  piety  of 

»  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclop.Tdia,  vol.  vi.  article  Canticle*. 

•  Among  others  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 

•  On  the  nature  of  this  species  of  allegory,  see  VoL  I.  Part  II  Chap.  1. 
Sect.  IV. 

•  Praelect.  xxri.  vol  ii.pp.  312—^1. 

•  Pcct  chap.  xzii.  andRhet.  Ui.  3. 
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the  poop^e,  their  impiety,  th^ir  idolatry,  and  rejection,  stand 
in  the  same  relation  wiui  respect  to  the  sacred  covenant ;  as 
chastity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  divorce,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage-contract.  And^  this  notion  is  so  very  fami- 
liar and  well  understood  in  Scnpture,  that  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  so  appropriate  does  it  appear  to  this  metaphorical 
puiqpose,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal 
sense. 

Of  this  mode  of  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us 
with  abundance  of  examples.  Thus  the  evangelical  prophet, 
wnen  treating  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  church  to  Jehovah, 
and  her  restoration  to  the  divine  favour,  among  many  images 
of  a  similar  nature,  introduces  the  following : — 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  is  his  name : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called.— Isa.  Ihr.  5,  6. 

A.nd  in  another  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  :-^ 

For  as  a  youn?  man  weddeth  a  virgin, 
So  shall  thjr  Restorer  wed  thee : 
And  as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  his  bride, 
So  shall  thy  Gml  rejoice  in  thee. — Isa.  Ixii.  5. 

The  same  image  a  little  diversified,  and  with  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  display  of 
indignation,  is  introduced  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  2.  iii.  1,  &c.), 
when  he  declaims  against  the  defection  of  the  Jews  from 
the  worship  of  thearue  God.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
former  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  also  to  oe  ex- 
plained ;  and  whetner  that  part  of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
the  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whether  it  be  esteemed 
altogether  allegorical,  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this 
figure,  which  seems  consecrated  in  some  measure  to  this 
sm)ject,  will  evidently  appear.  None  of  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, have  applied  tne  image  with  so  much  boldness  and 
freedom  as  Ezekiel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid  imagination, 
who  is  little  studious  of  elegance,  or  cautious  of  offending. 
His  orreat  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particularly 
displayed  in  two  parables  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their 
great  Protector,  and  their  defection  from  the  true  worship, 
under  imagery  assumed  from  the  character  of  an  adulterous 
wife,  and  the  meretricious  loves  of  two  unchaste  women. 
If  these  parables  (which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  him- 
self with  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  delicacy  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  aeli- 
cacy)»  be  well  considered,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Song 
of  bolomon  (which  is  in  every  part  chaste  and  elegant)  win 
not  appear  unworthy  of  the  aivine  sense  in  which  it  is 
usual^  taken,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or  in  any  degree 
inferior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  the  other  remains  ot  the 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  which  is  a  sacred  epithalaraium,  of  the  allegorical 
application  of  which  to  the  union  between  God  and  the 
church  no  doubt  has  hitherto  baen  entertained ;  though  many 
suspect  it,  and  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  fact,  as  the  Song  of  JSolomon.  Neither  ought  we 
to  omit,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  freely 
admitted  the  same  image  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  with 
their  predecessors,  and  have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their 
authority. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  beautifully  represents  Christ  as  the 
bridegroom;  himself,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the 
churcn  as  his  spouse.*  (John  iii.  28.)  Our  Lord  also  adopts 
the  title  of  Bridegroom  in  Matt.  ix.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  or  bride's  maids  attendant  upon  the 
marriage.  (Matt.  xxv.  1.)  "The  Lamb's  wife"  also,  the 
church,'  is  represented  as  a  "  bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 

t  On  the  alleged  Immorality  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  see  Vol.  I.  p. 
166. 

•  "In  the  prophetical  hook  of  the  Song  of  Solomon."  savs  Bishop Hors- 
ley,  "  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  described  m  images  taken 
entirely  from  the  mutual  passion  and  early  love  of  Solomon  and  his 
bride.  Read  the  Son^  of  Solomon,  you  will  nod  the  Hebrew  king,  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  his  history,  produced,  indeed,  aa  the  emblem  of  a 
greater  personage ;  but  you  will  fiud  Him  in  every  page."  Sermons,  voL 
r  p  73.  &J  edit.  r-D  , 

»  Commentators  in  communion  with  the  Romish  church,  not  content 
with  considering  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  adumbrating  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  church,  extend  it  also  to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Such  is  the  notion  of  tlie  elegant  Italian  translator,  Melesigenio.  (Good's 
t<oiig  of  Svlomon,  Pref  p.  xxxiv.)  In  the  short  preface  prefixed  to  this 
uook  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible  (i82&,  page  996.)  it  is 
affirmed,  that  "the  spouse  of  Christis  the  church,  more  especially  as  to  the 
happiest  part  of  it,  viz.  perfect  souls,  every  one  of  which  is  his  beloved ; 
but,  above  all  others,  the  immaculate  and  ever  blessed  virgin  mother  f.'" 


(Rev.  xxi.  2 — 9,\  who  ought  to  be  "without  spot"  (Eph. 
V.  27.),  as  the  Sntdamite  is  represented  to  be.  (Sonff  iv.  7.) 
And,  surely,  if  this  most  beautiful  pastoral  poem  nad  not 
been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
church.^  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  th6  opinions  of  die 
ancient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  Saint  Paul  ana  other  Chris- 
tian writers,  found  the  Messiah  almost  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  they  alwajs  believed  their  economy  to 
be  peculiarly  imder  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  characters,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  in  particu- 
lar, they  applied  to  him  the  forty- fifth  psalm  (which,  of  all 
Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song  of  Songs) ;  for  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  the  second  verse  expressly  says, — "  Thy 
fairness,  0  King  Messiah  /  exceedeth  the  sons  of  men."  In 
the  same  manner  they  applied  the  seventy-second,  hundred 
and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well  as  many  pas- 
sages cf  the  prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  the  uni- 
versal cnurch,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals;  than  which  he 
conceives  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  ground-work  of  the  allegory  itself,  as  well  as  with  the 

feneral  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  With  regard  to  the 
*salms,  JBishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demonstrated  their 
spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally,  but 
also  to  believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of 
that  church ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legiti- 
mately and  soberly  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  satisfactorily  appear  from  the  following  addi- 
tional observations: — 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  individual 
believers ;  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  his  church  in  general,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards individuals,  is  plainly  indicated  in  many  parts  of  ^e 
New  Testament.  Thus,  sometimes  the  sacrea  writers  com- 
pare the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in  which  they 
form  living  stones,  oeing  built  on  the  only  foundation,  Christ 
Jesus ;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  believers  as 
temples  -of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  Eph.  ii.  20 
— 23.)  So,  also,  they  sometimes  speak  of  the  churcn  as  one, 
— ^the  bride  the  Lamo's  wife ;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct 
churches  or  individual  believers,  as  severally  married  to  the 
Lord.  (Rev.  xxi.  9.  2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  In  this  manner,  St.  Paul 
allegorizes  the  history  of  Hagar  and  her  mistress,  referring 
to  the  two  dispensations,  while  at  the  same  lime  he  makes 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Gala- 
tians.  f  Gal.  iv.  22—31.) 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
answered  wiiliout  such  an  application.  Though  this  argu- 
ment may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak,  it  will  be  strengthened 
when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that, 
"  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning ;"  and  that  their  grand  design  is,  "  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular 
application  of  scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience of  individuals.  Religion  is  a  personal  tiling ;  and 
that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the  feelings  of  whose  heart  are 
not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  life.* 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  pdem  has 
been  nriisunderstood  by  expositors,  some  of  whom,  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have 
caused  particular  passages  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

»  Williariis's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  pp.  113—115.  In  further 
confirmation  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  spiritual  design  of  this  sacred 
oriental  poem,  w^  may  observe,  that  this  allegoric  mode  of  describing  the 
sacred  union  between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  individual  and  pious  soul, 
and  the  great  Creator,  is  common  to  almost  all  Eastern  poets  from  the 
earliest  down  to  the  present  age.  Without  such  an  esoteric  or  spiritual 
interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Persian 
poets  Sadi  and  Hafiz :  and  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them  have  uni> 
formly  thus  interpreted  them ;  though  in  many  instances  they  have  pur. 
sued  their  mystic  meaning  to  an  undue  length.  A  similar  emblematic 
mysticism  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  bards  of  India ;  and  the  Vedantis 
or  Hindoo  commentators  nave  in  like  manner  attributed  a  double,  that  is, 
a  literal  and  spiritual  meaning  to  their  compositions.  This  is  particularhr 
the  case  with  the  Git&govinda,  or  Songs  of  Jayadeva,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  loves  of  Chrtshna  and  Radha,  or  the  reciprocal  attraction  between 
the  divine  goodness  and  the  soul  of  man ;  and  the  style  and  imagery  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  royal  Hebrew  poet,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
flowery  and  amatory.  Good's  Song  of  Songsu  p.  zxii.  Kistemaker,  Can* 
ticiun  Canticorura  illustratum  ex  Hierograpnia  Orientaliiun,  pp.  23—40. 
Sir  William  Jones  has  given  several  examples  of  the  mystical  or  allegorical' 
language  of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  Hafiz,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Huidoos.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 8vo.) 
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indelicate,  which,  in  the  ori^oal,  are  altogether  the  reverse ; 
while  others  (as  the  learnt  Dr.  Gill  for  instance)  have  so 
confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  give 
neither,  distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  Uiey 
have  applied  the  figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to 
leave  we  reader  still  to  seek  the  right,  and,  by  their  minute 
dissection  of  the  allegory,  they  have  not  only  destroyed  its 
consistency  and  beauty,  but  have  also  exposed  the  poem  to 
the  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.i  Much,  unques- 
tionably, has  been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating 
the  language  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid 
of  Orientaniterature  and  manners :  but^  after  afi  the  labours 
of  learned  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  many  expres- 
sions which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  the  literal 
meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed by  them ;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judged  by 
modern  notions  of  delicacy.  JBut  Uie  grand  outlines,  sohmy 
interpreted,  in  the  obvious  meaning  o?  the  allegory,  so  ac- 
cord with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, *^  that  he  will  hardly  ever  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  without  feeling  a  conviction 
that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  m  the  world, 
could,  without  most  manifest  violence,  be  so  explained  as  to 
describe  the  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  ex- 
cite admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as 
this  does."* 

With  regard  to  the  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  this  poem 
is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principalpersonages 
are  represented  in  the  character  of  shepnerds.  Tne  circum- 
stance is  by  no  means  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  in  the  care 
of  cattle  (Gen.  xlvi.  33—34.) ;   nor  did  they  consider  this  I 


employment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  highest  characters. 
Least  of  all,  could  it  bo  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not 
only  most  delightful  in  itself,  but  from  the  particalar  circum* 
stances  and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
colouring  of  lang[uage,  wiUi  all  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
the  most  select  imagery.  *'  Every  part  of  the  Canticles," 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  ^^abounds  in  poetioi] 
beauties;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side,  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the 
sweet  verdurer  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  wen-watered 
gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  ^untains.  The  other 
senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious 
odours  natural  and  artificial :  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds, 
an(ji  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle ;  with  milk  ana  hon^,  and 
the  choicest  of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endear- 
ments, the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love ;  if  any  object  be 
introduced  which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  this -delightful 
scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices, 
the  wildness  of  the  mountains,  or  the  haunts  ot  lions,  its 
effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  tht>8e  of 
grace  ana  elegance."' 

The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tire- 
some application  of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably 
exact ;  and  Bos,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(1709),  ascribes  it  to  Symmachus. 
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SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 

I.  The  prophetical  Books, -why  so  called. — 11.  Different  kinds  of  Prophets  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. — ^IIL  Situation  of  the 
Prophets^  and  their  Manner  of  Living', — TV,  Mosaic  Statutes  concerning'  Prophets, — Evidences  of  a  Divine  Mission*-^ 
V.  Qualifications  of  the  Prophets. — VI.  MUure  of  the  prophetic  Inspiration. — ^VII  Antiquity  and  Succession  of  the  Prophet*. 
— VnL  Collection  of  their  Writings,  and  Mode  of  announcing  their  Pre  dictions. -AX,  J^umber  and  Order  of  the  Prophetic 
Books. 


I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally 
adopted,  but  which  forms  the  second  division,  according  to 
tiie  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  Prophetical,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  predictions  of  future  events ;  though  many  histo- 
rical passages  are  interspersed  through  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  there  are  also  many  predictions  of  future  events 
scattered  Uirough  those  hooks  which  are  more  strictly  histo- 
rical. But  these  books  also  contain  very  many  passages 
which  relate  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  nature  ancjl  attri- 
butes of  God ;  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man ;  reproofs 
of  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
true  religion  and  virtue ;  together  with  advices  and  warnings 
respecting  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  adminis- 
tration or  affairs,  which  in  the  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  prophets  as  ambassadors  of  their  supreme  monarch, 
Jehovah.  The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, termed  Frcphets^  that  is,  divinely  inspired  persons, 

*  The  chief  error  of  all  the  tran^tors  of  this  book,  Dr.  Good  observes 
^nthgreot  truth,  "  results  from  their  having  given  verbal  renderings  of 
thel&brew  terms  and  idioms,  which  oiuhtmerelv  to  have  been  translated 
eqtdvalently ;  a  method,  foy  which  any  language  in  the  world,  when  inter- 
preted into  another,  may  not  only  occasionally  convey  a  meaning  altogether 
different  firom  what  the  author  intended,  but  convert  a  term  or  plirase  of 
perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  in  its  originsi  import,  into  one  altt^etber  indeli- 
cate and  unchaste."  Song  of  Songs,  p.  zxvl  Dr.  Good  illustrates  this 
remark  by  some  well-chosen  examples,  which  want  of  room  compels  us 
to  omit ;  but  the  result  of  its  application^  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
was  his  very  elegant  and  delicate  version,  ip  which,  though  he  adheres 
solely  to  the  literal  sense,  yet  he  decidedly  expresses  himself  Cp>  zvlii.)  in 
favour  of  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  poem. 

*  Bcott,  PreC  to  SoL  Songs. 


who  were  raised  up  among*  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers 
of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fatJiers  by  the  prophets  :  for 
prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holjy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  wer^  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(Heb.  i.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  21.) 

II.  To  these  messengers  of  heaven  frej^uent  reference  is 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  term 
Prophet,  indeed,  is  of  general  signification.  It  was  applied 
by  tiie  heathens  to  all  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  divine  things ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  notion, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12.),  when  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  because  the 
heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  histori- 
cal books  01  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice 
of  the  school  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  of  seminaries,  where  re- 
ligious truths,  or  the  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught:* 
for  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  strictly  speaking* 
all  of  them  prophets;  though  God  bestowed  upon  some  of 
them  ^e  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  predicting  future  events. 
(2  Kings  ii.  3.)  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets 
are  sp(3cen  of,  as  "  holy  men  of  God,^^  as  "  «ecr»,'*  and  as 
^^  prophets,^^  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
denomination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law 
as  communicated  by  their  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  predictions  of  good  and  evil  that  should  attend 
the  Israelites  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  conduct;  who 

»  Bossuet,  PraBf.  in  Canticum  Canticorum,  Oeuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  467. 4to- 

«  See  an  account  of  these  schools  in  Part  IV.  Chap.  VII.  Sect  Dl  f  1. 
of  this  volume. 
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were  obseivant  of  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  particular  actions,  without  the 
necessity  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  men  of  Gbd, 
however,  received  peculiar  communications  upon  certain 
emergencies.  The^r  were  divinely  appointed  to  execute  some 
important  commissions,  and  to  preoict  events  which  were 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration.  It  was  uiis  which  sometimes  gave 
them  the  title  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets  were 
thos6  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place 
at  distant  periods ;  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or 
senerad  expectations  of  mankind :  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophets.* 

III.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,*  were  the  phi- 
losophers, divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews 
in  piety  and  virtue.  These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of 
religion  against  the  impiety  of  princes,  the  wickedness  of 
individuals,  and  every  kind  of  immorality.  Their  lives,  per- 
sons, and  discourses  were  alike  instructive  and  prophetical. 
Raised  up  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and  living 
monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  irequently  happened 
to  them  were  predictions  of*  what  was  about  to  betall  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great 
authority  in  Israel,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  pious  sove- 
reigns, who  undertook  no  important  affairs  without  consult- 
ing them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  laborious, 
ana  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecution 
and  ill  treatment.  Tliey  generally  lived  retired  in  some 
country  place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  they 
and  Uieir  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  in  study.  Their  labour,  however,  was  not  such 
as  required  intense  application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  from  secular  cares  which  their  office  reaui;ed.  Thus, 
Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  cailea  him  to  the 
prophetic  office  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  20.) ;  and  Amos  (vii.  14.) 
tells  us  Aat  he  was  no  prophet^  neither  a  propheVs  son^  hut  a 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellings,  for  which  they  cut 
down  the  timber  that  was  requisite.  (2  Kings  vi.  1 — 4.) 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  m  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  private  life.  Eliiah  was  clothed  with  skins, 
and  wore  a  leather  girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  8.) 
Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  (xx.  2.),  which  was  the  ordinary  habit 
of  the  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  the  false  prophets 
who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  says 
^  that  they  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (Heb.  a  garment 
of  hair)  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  whole  life.  The  presents  they  received 
were  only  bread,  fruits,  and  honey ;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  were  given  them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed 
nothing  themselves.  (2  Kings  iv.  42.)  The  woman  of  Shu- 
nem,  who  entertained  Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber 
only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary.  (3  Kings  iv. 
I  O.J  The  same  prophet  refusSd  the  costly  presents  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  V.  16.),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
servant  Griehazi,  who  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
(-20 — ^27.)  Their  frugrality  appears  throughout  their  history ; 
— ^for  instance,  the  wild  gourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  *8 — 41.) 
The  angel  gave  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  lor  a  long  jour- 
nny  (I  Kings  xix.  6—8.)  ;  and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor 
of  Anab's  household,  gave  tlie  same  food  to  the  prophets 
whose  lives  ha  saved  in  a  cave,  ^l  Kings  xviii.  4.  13.) 
Their  recluse,  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  apparel, 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  the  gay  and 
courtly :  it  was  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance 
of  Elisha  which  occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young 
men  of  Bethel.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  but,  in  general,  the  pro- 
phets were  regarciea  with  high  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
wise  and  good,  and  even  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
state.  (1  Kings  xvi'ii.  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets 
were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy ;  for  Samuel  had  chil- 
dren, and  the  Scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  3.) 
and  Hosea.  (i.  2.)  But  the  prophets  maintained  a  very 
guarded  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  as  is  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (2  Kings 
iv.  27.) 

t  Dr.  Ck)gan'8  Theological  Disquisition,  p.  275.  ei  sea.  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe's  ^cond  Argimieat  in  Defence  of  Christianity  urom  Prophecy, 
pp.  1—20. 

•  Dp  Civitatc  Dei  lib.  xviii.  c.  41. 


But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monarchs, 
the  prophets  were  frequentl3r  exposed  to  cruel  treatment  from 
wicked  princes,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  in- 
sults and  jeers  from  the  people,  whose  immoral  practices 
they  censured  and  condemned ;  and  many  of  them  were  even 
put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb.  xi.  35 — 38.)  Yet,  amid  all 
these  persecutions  and  this  injurious  treatment,  they  despised 
dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with  wonderful  intrepidity 
attacked  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
Jehovah,  contemnipg  secular  honours,  riches,  and  favours 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.' 

IV.  "  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  early  ages  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Heorew  com- 
monwealth prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  they  were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  who  were  idolaters,  and 
would  seduce  them  into  idolatry.  (Deut.  xviii.  9 — 22.)  But, 
that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  this  institution  by  false 
prophets,  Moses  decreed,  that  impostors  should  suffer  capital 
punishment ;  and  furnished  the  judges  with  two  distinguish- 
ing marks,  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known. 

"  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  other  gods  beside  Jehovah,  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  impostor;  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  king,  to  be 
capitally  punished.  (Deut.  xiii.  2—6.) 

"2.  Whoever  should  predict  any  thing  which  was  not 
accomplished  by  the  event,  although  he  should  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  as  an 
impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  their 
king.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prophets  were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity  enabled 
them  to  foresee  future  events;  for  an  error  committed  by 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  would  never  have  receiv- 
ed from  Moses  so  severe  a  punishment." 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  "  a  prophet  ran  a  great  risk 
in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  by  infallible 

E roofs,  that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the 
^eity,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  although 
some  circumstances  are  recorded,  which  show  that  the 
propheta  were  certainly  possessed  of  them.  For  instance. 
It  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  iii.  7.V  that,  at  first,  Samuel  did  not 
know  the  voice  of  God ;  ana  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  6 — 9.)  con- 
fesses, that  it  was  the  correspondence  oi  the  event,  which 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative 
had  come  to  him  from  God.  (Compare  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.) 
The  proofs,  by  which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecting  his 
divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Exod.  iii.  1. — 
iv.  17.  That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of  distinguishing 
divine  revelations  from  their  own  thoughts,  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xvi.  ^,  7.  2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.  1  Chron.  xvii.  1 — 16. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1 — 8.  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  ,  Occasionally,  the 
impression  made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  of  its  origin ;  so  that  they  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer.  xx.  7 — 10. 
The  means,  indeed,  by  which  they  distinguished  their  own 
thoughts  from  divine  revelations,  they  could  not  express 
in  words;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one- unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  by  his  style. 
To  the  hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine 
mission  was  proved  either  by  miracles  predicted,  and  accord- 
ingly performed ;  or,  if  such  were  not  granted,  by  the  event 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies :  for  the  prophecies  Were 
of  a  twofold  description,  some  relating  to  proximate,  others 
to  remote  events.  Those  of  the  former  kind,  which  were 
clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  predicted 
events,  which  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  afforded  by  their  completion  a  proof  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet  that  he  was  a  messenger  of 
God,  and  that  his  predictions  concerning  remote  events, 
coming  from  the  same  source  with  those  which  they  had 
seen  mlfilled,  were  worthy  of  equal  credit.^    The  accom- 

Slishment  of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  proof  of  his 
ivine  mission.  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not 
a  few  even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced 
by  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies 

•  Calmet,  Preface  Generate  sur  Ics  Proph^tes,  Art.  3.  sur  laManiSre  de 
Vie  des  ProphOtes,  &c.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  308—311. 

«  Conapare  1  Sam.  iii.  19—21.,  where  tne  general  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  Samuel  was  a  divinely  commissioned  prophet,  is  stated  as  a  conse- 
quence of  <3od*s  letting  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground ;  that  is,  of  the 
regular  fulfilment  of  hU  predictions. 
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must  be  the  one  trae  God.i  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  prophets  should  secure  the  credence  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  mat  portion  of  their  prophecies  which  related  to 
remote  events  by  some  predictions  respecting  events  of 
speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
prophets  sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  ^little  mo- 
ment with  as  much  care  as  otners  of  far  more  importance.^ 
Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  xxiv.  11 — 14.  1  Kings  xi.  31 — 39. 
xiii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  6.  12.  Isa.  vii.  4 — 16.*  xxxviii.  4 — 8.  Jer. 
xxviii.  16, 17.  xxxvii.  1.  xxxviii.  28."^ 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  Qualifications  which  were  requisite  for  the 
prophetic  office  claim  distinctly  to  be  considered :  they  were 
two  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  first  and  leading  qualification  was,  a  holy  charac- 
ter. 

"  As  this  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  by  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(2  Pet,  i.  21.)  Though  we  meet  with  some  instances  of 
wicked  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions,  imparted 
his  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
idolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ;^ 
yet  we  may  presume,  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly 
honoured  witn  these  divine  communications ;  and  especially 
that  none  but  such  were  employed  as  penmen  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  declaration,  therefore,  of  Peter,  will,  doubt- 
less, apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplary  holiness.  The 
importance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  extraordinary 
ministers  of  Jehovah  will  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  latter 
stages  of^their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ; 
because  during  this  period  their  religious  and  moral  state 
was  universally  corrupt." 

2.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  must  he  in  a  serene  and  com- 
posed FRAME,  in  order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 

"  The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us,  that  a  mind  loaded  with 
fresh  guilt,  oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion, 
could  not  duly  receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  David,  in  his  penitential  psalm,  after  the 
affair  of  Uriah,  prays  that  the  holy  spirit  might  be  restored  to 
him,  that  God  would  give  him  joy  and  ghmness  and  a  free 
spirit;  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these  ex- 
pressions, that  prophetic  spirit,  which  his  guilt  and  distress 
of  mind  had  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame, 
which  would  invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  peission  unfit- 
ted the  mind  for  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  die  story 

» The  prophets  themselves  occasionally  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their 
(^vine  mission,  and  draw  plainly  the  distinction  between  the  proximate 
events,  by  predicting  which  they  obtain  credence  for  their  other  prophe- 
cies, and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  principal  object  to  foretell. 
Compare  Isa.  xli.  22.  xlii.  9.  xliv.  7,  8.  Jer.  xxvili.  9.— For  an  enumeration 
of  prophecies  of  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment,  see  Allix's 
Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ch.  3.  in  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  vol.  I.  pp.  358—361. 

•  The  subject  of  tne  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  is 
copiously  discussed  by  Witsius  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  de 
notis  vera  propheiise  et  veri  prophetise,  pp.  132—159. 

*  See  an  illustration  of  this  prediction  or  a  proximate  event  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

*  Professor  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingbam's  translation  of  Jahn's  Intro- 
duction, pp.  313.  315. 

•  The  transient  vouchsafement  of  this  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  an- 
swered some  special  purpose  of  divine  wisdom,  admirably  displayed  the 
sovereignty  ol  God  in  using  the  most  unlikely  and  wicked  instruments  to 
serve  his  own  design,  in  constraining  even  his  enemies  to  uUer  those 
truths  and  predictions,  which  promotedhis  honour  and  interest,  and  sealed 
their  own  coii'lemnation  and  ruin.  It  magnified  his  unsearchable  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  {tower  in  compelling  the  most  unhallowed  lips  to  pronounce 
his  pure  roesHaffes  without  the  least  adulteration,  yea,  with  astonishing 
energy  and  sublimity.  It  enforced  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essen* 
tial  distinction  between  splendid  and  even  miraculous  gifts,  and  sanctify- 
ing grace ;  between  the  occasional  effusions  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
the  cenuino  workings  of  human  depravity.  These  lessons  are  forcibly 
taught  by  the  history  of  Balaam.  This  noted  magician  had  been  allured 
by  Bidak,  king  of  Moab,  to  come  to  him,  with  a  view  to  curse  Israel,  who 
then  lay  encamped  on  his  borders.  The  heathen  nations  believed  that 
prophets  or  diviners  could,  by  religious  charms  or  ceremonies,  decoy  from 
their  enemies  their  tutelar  deities,  engage  the  celestial  powers  against 
them,  and  thus  ensure  their  destruction.  Thus  Homer  represents  the 
capture  of  Troy  as  depending  on  the  removal  from  that  city  of  the  sacred 
image  of  Minerva.  The  pagans,  previously  to  a  miUtarv  engagement,  usu- 
ally employed  a  priest  to  pronounce,  at  me  head  of  the  army,  a  solemn 
imprecation  a^nst  the  adverse  power.  But  though  Balaam  was  invited 
and  fully  inclined  to  perform  this  office  ajninst  Inrael,  infinite  goodness, 
power,  and  wisdom  turned  the  curse  into  a  olessing,  by  forcing  this  malig- 
nant enemy  of  his  people  to  announce,  in  the  most  lofty  strains,  their  pre- 
sent and  future  glory,  the  triumphs  of  their  divine  Leader  and  future  Ides' 
siah,  and  the  si^ial  destruction  of  his  and  their  adversaries.  We  see,  in 
this  and  similar  instances,  the  sinffular  baau^r  of  the  divine  conduct; 
which,  by  thus  inspiring  and  controilinff  the  minds  of  shiftil  men,  turned 
Vofiir  counsels  into  foolishness,  and  maoe  their  wrath  and  wickedneM  sub- 
servient to  his  praise. 


of  EHsha ;  who  being  requested  by  the  three  kings  of  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Edom,  to  inquire  of  God  for  them  in  their  dis* 
tress  for  water  during  a  military  expedition,  was  transported 
with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king  of  Israel : 
but  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judah,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calm- 
ing his  passion,  and  thus  preparing  nim  for  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration. Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  we  are 
told,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  This  intimates 
one  important  reason  why  the  prophets  and  their  pupils  cul 
ti?ated  sacred  music ;  and  also  why  those  who  composed 
and  sung  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled  prophets ;  viz. 
because  in  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not  only  assist- 
ed by,  but  wonderfully  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  communi- 
cations."^ 

3.  Though  prophecy  was  a  perfectly  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  and  independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clude APPLICATION  AND  STUDY,  for  the  purposc  of  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  particular  prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fasted  in  order  that  he  might 
know  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks  which  had  been 

Eredicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Dan.  ix.  2.)  Zechariah  applied 
imself  seriously  to  the  study  of  prophecy  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
5.)  ;  and  St.  Peter  states,  that  this  was  the  employment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  (1  Pet.  i,  10,  11.) 

VI.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  nature,  extent,  permanency,  and  dinerent  degrees  of  in- 
spiration which  the  prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a 
useless  discussion  of  conflicting  sentiments,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer, 
bv  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works  :  in  old  times  it  was 
also  by  the  prophets,  and  oefore  them  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his 
altars.  After  the  promulffation  ot  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes 
of  communicating  the  divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament;—1.  The  Shechinah  .'~~~2.  The  Drim  and  Thum- 
mim  i  and, — 3.  Revelation  by  Dreams,  Visions,  by  Insjnra-' 
tion,  or  by  immediate  Conversation  with  the  Deity.  When 
these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  Taimudists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  JBy  the 
Bath  Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark 
(Psal.  Ixxx.  1.  and  xcix.  1.)  ;  whence  he  delivered  his  an- 
swers in  an  articulate  voice.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  xxix.  42, 
Num.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  stand- 
ing oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  aU  great  occasions  (Num. 
xxvii.  21.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.); 
and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a  visible  signification  of 
the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only  venerable  among 
the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,'  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  Another  mode  of  revealing  the  divine  will  was  by 
Dreams  and  Visions,  bv  Inspiration,  or  a  Conversation  with 
THE  Deity. 

(1.)  Dreams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the 
Temanite)  Thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  man  Tjob  iv.  16.),  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  cnannels  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
communicated  to  mankind.  Abimelech  was  reproved  and 
admonished  in  a  dream  concerning  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.) ;  and, 
to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were  announced  the 
bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance, 
accompanied  witn  the  promise  of  long  life  to  himself  before 
he  should  be  gatherea  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 16.) 
The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5.  xl.  5.  xli.  1.)  ;  as  also  was  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  concerning  the  fate  of  many  kingdoms 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  All  these  were  worthy  of  the  divine  interpo- 
sition, and  carried  the  evidence  of  their  divine  original  by 
the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  impressions  they 
left  upon  the  mind.s 

(2.)  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy, 
during  which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  the  prbphet,  when  awake,  or 

*  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  191^193. 
•^  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  %  9. 

•  Sharpe's  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Propheejr» 
pp.  20-2B.    Jabn,  IntroducUo  ad  Vet.  FoBd.  S  86.  m.    WitsU  Bfiflcellaoea 

I  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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the  future  was  exhibited  as  it  were  in  distant  prospect. 
Thus,  Isaiah  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  lofty  throne,  his 
train  filling  the  temple,  above  which  stood  seniphim,  who 
alternately  proclaimed  his  praises.  (Isa.  yi.  3,  3.)  While 
Ezekiel  was  among  the  captiTes  by  the  river  Chebar,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  ne  beheld  the  visions  of  God, 
which  he  has  described,  (ch.  i.)  To  this  class  of  divine 
manifestations  is  supposed  to  belon?  the  revelation  made  to 
Jeremiah,  concerning  the  girdle  which  he  was  commanded 
to  conceal  near  the  nver  Euphrates,  and  to  resume  it  after  it 
had  become  decayed.  (Jer.  xiii.  1 — 9.)  Indeed,  it  is  not 
credible,  Uiat  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent  twice  upon 
a  journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  difficulty  (for  the 
Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time, 
when  every  purpose  would  have  been  answered  altog^ether 
as  well,  if  the  transaction  had  been  represented  in  vision. 
The  same  supposition  of  a  vision  must  be  admitted  in  other 
cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxv.  15 — 29, ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually  went  round  with  a 
.^up  in  his  hand  to  all  the  king^s  and  nations  enumerated  in 
that  chapter,  and  made  them  dnnk  of  its  contents.  Micaiah, 
in  vision,  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  (1  Kings  xxii.  17 — 19.)  Other  instances  of  revela- 
tions by  visions  may  be  seen  in  Num.  xxiv.  15.  Ezek.  iii. 
1.  iv.  5.  12.  15.  viii.  1.  et  seq,  Dan.  vii.  Acts  x.  9,  10.  2 
Cor.  xii.  1—3.  Many  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apo- 
calypse were  in  vision.*  In  Job  iv.  13 — 16.  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  vision  by  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  which,  for 
subUmity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  poetry.  "  Midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chill  and  erection  of  the  hair  over  the 
whole  body, — ^the  shiverinff  not  of  the  muscles  only,  but  of 
the  bones  themselves, — the  gliding  approach  of  the  spec- 
tre,— ^the  abruptness  of  his  pause, — ^nis  undefined  and  inde- 
scribable form,  are  all  powerful  and  original  characters, 
which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  any  other 
writer."* 

(3.)  Inspiration  vras  a  third  mode  by  which  the  divine 
designs  were  manifested  to  the  prophets ;  by  which  term  we 
are  to  understand  *'  a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the  understanding, 
without  such  representations  to  the  fancy  as  the  former  me- 
thods  imply.  Maimonides,  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  ot  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  this  inspiration  to  be 
a  divine  impulse,  enabling  and  urging  the  suoject  of  it  to 
utter  psalms  and  hymns,  or  useful  moral  precepts,  or  matters 
civil,  sacred,  and  divine ;  and  that,  while  he  is  awake,  and 
has  the  ordinary  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses.  Such  was 
the  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  on  a  very 
interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  '  been  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghoat^'*  and  to  have  uttered  the  most  sublime  acknowledg- 
ments or  predictions.  (Luke  i.  41,  42.  67 — ^79.)  Such,  too, 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  who 
'  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, ^  This  sacred 
impulse  was  of  a  calm  and  gentle  nature,  and  thus  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  fanatical  inspiration  of  heathen 
diviners.'  But  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  only 
'  moved,'  that  is,  calmly  influenced  by  his  inspiring  spirit. 
Tliis  influence,  far  from  suspending,  added  vigour  and  ele- 
vation to  their  own  reason  and  prudence."* 

(4.)  But  the  most  eminent  oi  all  the  modes  of  communi- 
cating the  divine  will  to  man  was,  a  direct  Conversation 
WITH  God.  It  is  especially  recorded  of  Moses,  that  there 
arose  no  prophet  subsequently,  like  unto  him,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  This  has  been  termed 
Uie  Mosaicaf  Inspiration :  it  was  the  highest  degree,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  distin- 
gruished  it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 

Iihets: — 1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  reve- 
ations,  while  he  v^as  awake  (Num.  xii.  6 — 8.),  whereas 
God  manifested  himself  to  all  Uie  other  prophets' in  a  dream 
or  vision. — 2,  Moses  prophesied  without  tne  mediation  of 
any  angelic  power,  by  an  influence  derived  immediately  from 
God,  while  in  ail  other  prophecies  some  angel  appeared  to 
the  prophet.— 3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  afraid,  and 

>  WitsU  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  I.  c.  3.  f  iz.  pp.  19, 20.    Dr.  Blayney,  on 
Jer.  zUL  4. 

•  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Job,  p.  51. 

s  Virsil  in  his  sixth  ^Ineid  represents  the  sibyl,  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
seized  her,  as  perfectly  frantic,  as  struggling  in  vain  to  sbaice  off  the  deity 
that  inspired  her,  and  as  irresistibly  forced  to  utter  his  dictates,  (.fin.  s\. 
47.  et  seg.  77.  et  seq.)  Lucan  describes  the  Pythian  propheteas  in  the 
manner.  (Lib.  ▼.  v.  142— 21&) 

*  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jevrish  AatiqoiUei,  p.  199. 


troubled  and  fainted ;  but  Moses  was  not  so.  To  him  Ae 
Lord  spake^Jdce  to  faet,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend 
TExod.  xxxiii.  11.),  that  is,  freely  and  familiarly,  without 
fear  and  trembling.---4.  Not  one  of  the  other  prophets  could 
utter  predictions  at  their  pleasure ;  but  Moses,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  at  all  tunes,  was  free  to  prophesjr* 
and  might  have  recourse  at  any  time  to  the  sacred  oracle  m 
the  tabernacle,  which  spake  from  between  the  cherubim.^ 

"In  all  the  cases  here  described,  the  prophets  could  not, 
without  doubting  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence, 
distrust  the  truth  of  the  revelations  which  they  received ; 
and,  with  respect  to  us,  we  have  ample  reason,  from  a  col- 
lective consideration  of  their  writings,  to  be  convinced  Uiat 
their  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  sufficient  characters 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  vi- 
sions of  fancy."^  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  some- 
times overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  their  revelations,  and 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  visionary 
li^ht,  as  in  the  instances  of  Daniel  (x.  5 — ^9.)  and  the  apostle 
J3in  (Rev.  i.  17.),  yet  they  retained  full  possession  ot  their 
understanding,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason.  The 
prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  in  the  rational  powers,  as 
well  as  in  the  imagination,  never  alienated  the  mind,  but  in 
formed  and  enlightened  it ;  and  those  wlio  were  actuated  by 
it  always  maintained  a  clearness  and  consistency  of  reason, 
with  strength  and  solidity  of  judgment.  For  God  did  not 
employ  idiots  or  fools  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  will, 
but  those  whose  intellects  were  entire  and  perfect,  and  he 
imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his  truth  upon  them,  that  it  be- 
came their  own  sense,  oeing  digested  fully  into  tiieir  under- 
standings, so  that  they  were  able  to  represent  it  to  others  as 
truly  as  any  person  can  express  his  own  thoughts.^  And 
if  at  any  time  they  did  not  clearly  understand  the  prophetic 
revelation  communicated  to  them,  ihey  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation :  such  was  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  18-— 23. 
X,  I,  et  seq,),  and  of  Zechariah.  (i.  9.  iv.  4.  vi.  4,  6.) 

When  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  above  enumerated 
ceased  under  the  second  temple,  tney  were  succeeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudist,  by 

4.  Tne  Bath  Kol,  voice  from  heaven,  or  the  aerial  regions, 
daughter-^ce,  or  daughter  of  a  voice;  because,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  divine  oracle,  this  came  in  its  place  as  its  daugh- 
ter or  successor.  Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  ttiis 
voice  is  alluded  to  in  John  xii.  28.,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however, 
has  shown,  that  the  Bath  Kol  'was  no  such  celestial  voice  as 
the  Talmudists  pretend,  but  only  a  fantastical  way  of  divi- 
nation of  their  own  invention,  like  the  i%rtes  PtrgiliansB 
among  the  heathens :  for  as,  with  them,  the  words  of  the 
poet,  upon  which  they  first  dipped,  were  the  oracle  whereby 
they  proghosticated  those  future  events,  concerning  which 
they  were  desirous  of  information;  so,  among  the  Jews, 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Kol,  the  next  words  which  they 
heard  from  any  one  were  regarded  as  the  desired  divino 
oracle.8 

Some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  have  represented  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  public  incendiaries,  who  perpetually 
denounced,  and  frequently  brought,  calamities  upon  their 
country,  merely  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  For  such 
charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but  this,  viz.  that  the  prophets 
constantly  testified  against  idolatry,  equally  among  rulers 
and  people.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  idolatry  in  the  He- 
brew nation  was  high-treason  against  their  own  constitution, 
and  Jehovah  their  king.  Idolatry  directly  forfeited  their 
territory  and  privileges :  it  was  an  inlet  to  every  abomination ; 
it  defeated  the  great  end  for  which  that  people  was  selected  ; 
and  in  their  fundamental  laws  the  most  oestructive  calamities 
were  denounced  against  it.  ConsequenUy,  the  prophets,  in 
boldly  arresting  this  evil,  even  at  tne  hazard  of  tiieir  own 
lives,  showed  themselves  to  be,  not  the  malignant  disturbers, 
but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  friends  of  their  country : 
especially  as  by  this  conduct  they  executed  the  benevolent 
commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  intrusted  them; — a 
commission  intended  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  possible,  to  save 


I's  Select  Discourses,  pn.  190.  et  seq. 

aux's  Ckmnection,  part  u.  book  6.  sub  anno  107.  vol  ii.  pp.  326, 329; 


» Smith's  Select  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  ch.  la.    Witaii  Miscell.  Sacr. 
Ub.  i.  c.  7. 

•  Bp.  Gray's  Key^^p.  325. 
1  Smith's  S< ' 

•  Prideaux' 
The  Christians,  after  Christlanitjr  began  to  be  corrupted,  learnt  from  tho 
heathen  the  same  mode  of  divination,  and  a«ed  the  Binle  in  the  Mun« 
manner  as  the  heathen  had  emplojed  the  peeias  of  Yiiyil.  In  pp.  329, 
330.  Dr.  Prideaux  has  given  some  remarlcabM  inMiaeea  of  this  a!o8ura 
mode  of  penetratfaig  into  fntarity.  See  also  Smith'v  fiWect  Discoarses :  ca 
Prophecy,  ch.  10. 
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that  people,  by  checking  those  crimes  which  were  pregnant 
mth  ruin.^ 

VIK  Antiquity  ^^nd  Succession  of  the  Prophets. 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  true 
religion ;  and  as  religion  has  existed  in  every  age,  prophecy 
equally  subsisted  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

The  Jew8^  reckon  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seven  prophet- 
esses ;  Clement  of  Alexandria^  enumerates  thirty-five  prophets 
who  flourished  subsequently  to  Moses;  and  Epiphanius, 
sixty-three  prophets  and  twelve  prophetesses.  Witsms,  and 
some  other  modem  critics,  divide  the  series  of  prophets  into 
three  periods,  during  whic:h  Gud  at  sundry  times  ana  in  divers 
'  manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Heb.  i. 
1.);  viz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  of  Moses ; — 2.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the 
Law ; — and,  3.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  were,  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech  (Gen.  y.  29.),  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  and  his  friends,  and 
Balaam.  The  prophetesses  in  this  period  were  Sarah, 
Hagar,  and  Rebecca. 

II.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Law^  of  whom  there  are 
four  series. 

1.  Prophets  in  the  Desert : — ^Moses,  Aaron,  the  prophetess 
Miriam,  the  seventy  elders.  (Num.  xi.  10,  17.  24 — 
30.) 

8.  Prophets  in  the  land  of  Canaan: — Joshua;  an  anony- 
mous prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8 — 10.),  another  anonymous 
prophet  who  denounced  the  divine  judgments  to  Eli  (1 
»am.  ii.  27—36.) ;  the  prophetesses  Deborah  and  Han- 
nah ;  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
David,  Solomon,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  Kings  xi.  29. 
xiv.),  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xi.  2.  xii.  5.  16.),  Iddo  (2 
Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.),  the  man  of  God  who  went 
from  Judah  and  prophesied  against  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Betnel,  and  the  old.  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
fiethel  (3  Kings  xiii.  19.),  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1.),  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  8.),  who,  perhaps, 
is  the  same  with  Iddo  above  mentioned,  Hananiah  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7.),  Jehu  the  son  of  Hananiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1.  2  Chron.  xix.  1.),  Elijah,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  (2  Kings  xxii.  25.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  rebuked  Ahab  for  suffering  Benhadad  king  of  Sy- 
ria to  escape  (1  Kings  xx.  35—43.),  Jahaziel  the  son  of 
Zachariah  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.),  Eliezer  the  son  of  Doda- 
vah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiaaa  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  dissuaded  Amaziah  the-  son  of  Joash  from  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  with  an  auxi- 
liary army  of  Israelites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7.),  Obed  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9.),  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20.),  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetess  Huldah.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  14.) 

3.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity : — Ezekiel  and 

Daniel. 

4.  Prophets  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity  .• 
•— Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets  as  it  respects  the  prophetic  office,  but  not 
as  respects  the  gift  of^ prophecy,  if  we  may  credit  what 
Josephus  relates  of  the  high-priest  Jaddus  or  Jaddua, 
and  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  concerning  Judas  Maccabeus.  (2  Macb.  xv. 
12.) 

III.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Period  comprised  in  the 

New  Testament : — Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, until  Christ;  and  after  his  ascension,  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28.  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and  John  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  besides  other  prophets  who  are 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  29 — $2.  Eph.  ii.  20.  iii. 
6.  and  iv.  11.,  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
part  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.* 

Vni.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing  : 
their  predictions   being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary 

>  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  205.  «  Hegillah,  c.  I. 

I  Stroouua,  lib.  i.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  381—388.  edit  Potter.) 

4  C^idmet,  Preface  Cten^rale  sur  les  Proph^tes,  Dissertations,  torn.  11.  pp. 

30&-O07.    Witstt  BfisceU.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cc.  16— 21.  pp.  161-^23.    Carpzovji 

iDtrod.  ad  Libros  BibUcos  Vet.  Test  pars  iii.  pp.  d8  69. 
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nature,  are  inserted  in*  the  historical  books,  together  with 
their  falfllment.  Sneh  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah^  and  others ;  but  those  who  were 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  and 
were  commissioned  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to  write  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  1. 
XXX.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  2.  xxxyi.2.38.  Ezejc.  xliii.  11.  Hab.  ii. 
2,  &cA  The  predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were 
carefully  preserved, 'under  aconyiction  that  they  contained 
important  truths,  ther^tet  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which 
were  to  receive  their  accomplishment  at  the  appointed 
periods.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  prophets  to  conmiit  to 
writing  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;^  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  Jewisn  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  several  historical  writings  arranged 
amon^  t)ie  prophets.  Throughout  their  prophetic  and  &s- 
torical  books,  the  utmost  plaiDness  ana  sincerity  prevail. 
They  record  the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and  foretell  the 
judgments  of  God  which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  conse- 
quence of  their  forsaking  his  worship  and  service ;  and  tbey 
nave  transmitted  a  relation  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of 
their  best  princes.  David,  Solomon,  and  others, — ^who  were 
types  of  the  Messiah,  and  who  expected  that  he  would 
aescend  from  their  race,  re^rding  the  glories  of  their  seve- 
ral reigns  as  presages  of  His, — are  described  not  only  with- 
out flattery,  out  3so  without  any  reserve  or  extenuation. 
They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  announced  their  pre- 
dictions varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  mey 
uttered  them  aloud  in  a  public  place  ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to 
this  practice  that  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  "  cry  aloud,  spare 
not,  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of 
God  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.*' 
(Isa.  Iviii.  1.)  Sometimes  their  predictions  were  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they  might  be  generally  read 
(Jer.  vii.  2.)  ;  but,  upon  important  occasions,  **  when  it  was 
necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  people,  and  to 
recall  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as  objects  of  univer- 
sal attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  every  external  mark  of  numiliation  and 
sorrow.  They  then  adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  express- 
ing their  convictions  or  impending  wraUi,  and  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  threatened  punishment.  Thus 
Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  his  neck 
(Jer.  xxvii.),  strongly  to  intimate  the  subjection  that  God 
would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
subdue.  Isaiali  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the 
rough  ^rment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.),  as  a 
si^  of  the  distress  that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So,  Jere- 
miah broke  the  potter^s  vessel  (xix.) ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly 
removed  his  household  goods  from  the  city,  more  forcibly  to 
represent,  by  these  actions,  some  correspondent  calanuties 
ready  to  fall  on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  ;^  this 
mode  of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action  being 
customary  and  familiar  among  all  eastern  nations."' 

Sometimes  the  prophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut 
up  their  prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved 
until  they  were  accomplished,'  and  then  compared  with  the 
event,  (isa.  viii.  16.  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii. 
4^  For,  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  till 
after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after  several 
ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  should  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  care ;  but  when  the  time  was  so  near 
at  nand,  that  the  prophecies  must  be  fresh  in  every  person^s 
recollection,  or  that  me  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care  was  not  requireu.  (Rev. 
xxu.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prophets 
to  deposit  their  writingrs  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up 
before  the  Lord.  (1  Sam.  x.  25. )s  And  there  is  a  tradition,* 
that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put 
into  the  side  of  the  ark. 

•  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.  xx.  31.  xxvi.  22.  xxxii.  321  In 
addition  to  the  information  ttius  cooununicated  in  the  sacred  volume,  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Icing  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  tiieir  own  times.  Josephus  coni.  Apion. 
lib.  i.  c.  8. 

•  Ezek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4.  6.,  where  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.    Vide  also  Ezek.  xxxvU.  1&— 20. 

'  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  pp.  333—336. 

•  Josephus  confirms  the  statement  of  the  nered  historian.  Ant  Jod. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4.  $  6. 

•  Epiphanius,  de  Ponderibus  et  Meniaris,  e.  4.  Damatcenus  d«  fide 
OrthodoxA,  lib.  iv.  c- 17. 
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ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 


[Part  V.  Chajp.  IV. 


It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  were 
.-carefully  preserved  during  the  captiyitj,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  later  prophets.  Thus, 
the  prophecY  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Jer.~  xxvi.  18.  a  short 
time  oefore  the  captivity ;  and,  under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  cited  in  £ian.  ix.  3.,  and  the  prophets,  generally,  in 
ix.  6.  Zechariah  not  only  quotes  the  former  prophets  (i.  4.}, 
hut  supposes  their  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the  people, 
(vii.  7.)-  The  prophet  Jaaoa  b  cited  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (ii.  6.;,  as  Jonah  and  the  prophets  in  general  are  in 
xiv.  4,  5.  8.  It  is  evident  that  fSzra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  fiourished  during  the 
captivity,  carefully  preserved  the  writings  of  their  inspired 
predecessors ;  for  they  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to 
them,  and  expected  deliverance  from  their  capUvity  by  the 
accomplishment  of  their  predictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
<dearly  in  prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremidi,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the 
other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writinpps,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Xowth  among  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which 
appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  ^vhich 
he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  the 
nature  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VI.  1. ; 
and  for  some  Observations  on  the  Interpretation  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Scripture  Prophecies,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  same  volume. 

IX.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  six- 
teen in  numoer  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually 
considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  predictions);  and  in  all 
modem  editions  of  tne  Bible  they  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  comprising  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  who 
weretbus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  be- 
cause they  possessed  -greater  authority  than  the  others.*. 
2.  The  Minor  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Jonan,  Obadian,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  books 
were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any 
of  them  should  be  lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  very 
short  The  order,  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
Teision  as  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 
as  in  our  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered 
to  the  foUowinflr  arrangement :— -Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
.Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But  this  change  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neither  in  the  original,  nor  in  the  Septuamnt, 
are  they  placed  with  exact  regard  to  the  time  when  meir 
S9CTed  authors  respectively  flourished. 

The  writings  ofthe  twelve  minor  prophets  are  particularly 
valuable,  not  only  because  they  have  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  predictions  relaring  to  me  advent,  life,  deatn,  and  re- 
furrection  of  the  Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abro- 

Stion  of  tiie  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  especially 
By  have  recorded  numerous  events,  concerning  the  history 
of  tne  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumaea,  Egypt, 

*  Qai  propterea  dicuntar  Minore»j  quia  sermones  eorum  rant  brevefl,  in 
coram  comparatione  qui  Mqiorea  ideo  ▼ocaatar|<iiiia  prolixa  Tolaimna 
eondidernnt    Augustin.  de  uiv.  Dei,  lib.  zviiL  c  29. 


Moabf  and  Ammon.  These  memorials  of  events  are  th6 
inore  valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  sacred 
history,  and  profane  history  is  ahnost  totally  wanting  for  the 
periods  which  they  comprise.  The  writings  of  the  minor 
prophets,  therefore,  maybe  regarded  as  a  kind  c^  supple- 
ment for  the  history  of  their  own  times  and  the  age  mime* 
diately  following.* 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hangs  over  the  prophetic 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  probably  written.  Different  schemes 
of  arrangement  have  been  proposed  by  various  biblical  critics. 
Van  Til,  whose  order  was  adopted  by  Professor  Franck,  di- 
vides them  into  the  four  following  periods ;  viz. 

I.  Prophets  who  delivered  their  PrecUetions  during  the  ConiinU' 
once  of  the  Jewish  PoHty, 

1.  In  JuDAH  and  Israel,  under  Uzziah, — Hosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah  (ch.  i. — vi.); — under  Jotham  and  ^haz,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Isaiah  (vii. — xii.) ; — undei  Jfezekiahf  Hosea,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  (ch.  xviii. — xxii.) 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  othsb  Na- 
Tioirs : — against  J^nevehj  under  Pul,  Jonah ; — against  Pa^ 
leatine,  towards  the  commencement  of  Hezekiidi's  reign, 
Isaiah  (xiv.  28.  xxxii.) ; — against  Moab  (xv.  xvL)  ^— 
against  Damascus  (xvii.),  and  J^ypt,  (xix.  xx.) 

n.  Prophets  who  delivered  their  Predictions  between  the  earrV" 
*wg  of  the  Israelites  into  Captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  and' the 
first  Expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

1.  In  Judah,  under  Hezekiahj  Hosea  and  Isaiah  (xxiv.  Ivi.)  ; 
— under  Manasseh,  Joel  and  Habakkuk; — ^under  Josiahf 
2«ephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  ag^ainst  othir  Na- 
tions : — against  JWrteveA  under  Hezekiah,  Nahum ; — 
against  Edonif  Obadiah; — against  Arabioy  Isaiah  (xxi.), 
and  Tyre,  (xxxiii.) 

III.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity  who  delivered 
their  Predictions. 

1.  Concerning'  the  Jsws,  in  Judsa,  Jeremiah ;  in  Babylon, 
Daniel ;  in  Chaldsa,*  Ezekiel ;  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah. 

2.  Against  the  xitemies  of  the  Jews,  viz.  against  Babylon, 
Jeremiah  (1.  li.)  ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Jeremiah  (xlvi.) ; 
and  Ezekiel  (xxvi. — ^xxviiL)  ; — Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.), 
and  Ammon  (xlix.)  \—^Ioab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  thti 
Philistines,  EzekieL  (xxv.) 

IV.  Prophets  who  delivered  Predictions  in  Judsea  after  the 
Captivity, 

Under  Darius,  Zechariah  and  Haggai ; — afterwards,  MalachL' 

Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  its  advantages 
as  exhibiting  the  order  of  the  prophets,  and  the  kingdoms 
or  nations  concerning  whom  they  prophesied,  yet  it  cannot 
be  convenientiy  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ansdyzing  \he 
writings  of  each  prophet.  The  annexed  table  of  Bishop 
Gray  commodiously  exhibits  the  prophets  in  their  supposed 
order  of  time  according  to  the  tables  of  Ajrchbishop  New 
come  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  few  variations;^  and  tiiough  the 
j^eeise  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  theii  predic- 
tions, cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  everv'  instance,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  this  table  virill  be  found  sufficientiy  correct  for 
ascertaining  the  chronology  of  their  seven!  prophecic 

•  Calmet  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  372—^4. 

*  Franckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophetamm.  ik).  39— 42> 
«  Bishop  Gray»s  Key,  p.  420. 
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Jooab, 

Btfor*  Ckritt. 

Between  856 
aadTHL 

MSngt  of  Uratt, 
Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz, 
according  to  Bp. 
Lloyd;  but  Jerobo* 
aoi  U.  according  to 
Blair.  (2Kingsziv. 
25.) 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  783. 

Uzziah,ch.i.l. 

Jeroboam  H.  ch.  i.  1. 

0 

Hosea, 

Between  810 
and  725. 

Uxziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
the  third  year  of  He* 
zekiab. 

JeroboamlLch.  1. 1. 

laaiab, 

Between  810 
and  696. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
andHezekiah,  chap, 
i.  Land  perhaps  Bia- 
nasseh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  possibly 
Manasseh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  He- 
zekiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

Nahoaii 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's 
reign. 

\ 

2^phaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiali, 
ch.  i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  666. 

In  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiab. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  59a 

Probably  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  capti- 
vity. 

Obadiab, 

Between  588 
and  663. 

Between  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the 
destruction    of   the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

Haggal, 

Alx>ut5a0to 

5ia 

After  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

Zecliariah, 

Prom  520  to 
518,or  longer. 

■^ 

Ma^hi, 

Between  436 
and  420. 

According  to  this  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
rished may  be  referred  to  three  periods,^  viz.  1.  Before  the 
Babylonian  captivity ; — ^3.  Near  to  and  during  that  event ; 
—and,  3.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And 
if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings 
with  the  historical  books  written  during;  tne  same  times,  they 
will  materially  illustrate  each  other.  The  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  profane  history  of  the  £ast,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  illustrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  see  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Greographi- 
cal  indez  in  this  volume. 


SECTION  n. 

OF  THE   PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  BEFORE  THE  BABVZX)N1AN 

CAPTIVITY. 

§  1.   OX  THE  BOOK  OF  TBI  PBOPBET  JOITAB. 

L  Title  and  author. — H.  Oecanon  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah, — 
fiL  Scope, — ^ly.  Stffiopiii  of  its  contents. 

BSFORB   CHRIST,  856 — 784. 

1.  This  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  n3>^  noo  (s^phcr 

jonoh),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  trom  its  author  Jonah,  the 

» 

t  Professor  Jahn  and  Dr.  Ackermann  divide  the  prophets  into  four  pe- 
riods; viz.  1.  Those  who  prophesied  under  Uzziah,  JothaoL  Ahaz,  and 
Hezeki^ ;— 2.  Prophets  whose  age  has  not  been  recorded ;— 3.  Prophets, 
from  the  tone  of  Josiah  to  the  end  of  the  captivity ;  and,  4.  Prophets  who 
lived  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  above  given  is  preferably 
adopted,  as  being  more  simple  and  comprehensir^ 


son  of  Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  which  forn^ed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13. 
and  3  Kings  xiv.  25.)  He  is  supnosed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  len  tribes  according  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu^s  reign,  or  in  the  be^nning  of  Jehoahaz's 
reign ;  though  Witsius,  Blair,  and  Bishop  Newcome,  Jahn, ' 
and  othera,  vnth  greater  probability^  place  him  under  Jero- 
boam n.  about  forty  years  later.  With  the  exception  of  his 
sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  of  Jonah  is  a 
simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised 
the  restoring  and  enlarging  of  the  coasts  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  when  both  the  king  and 
people  were  exQeedingly  wicked,  he  also  invited  them  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  But  the  Israelites  still  continuing 
impenitent  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denounce 
the  impending  divine  judgments  against  its  abandoned  in- 
habitants. Jonah,  decliningr  the  commission,  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  i^ich  he  was  sailing  to  Tarahish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish ;  not,  says  irenaBus,^  that 
he  might  be  swallowed  up,  out  that,  by  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance (preparing  Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and 
the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  of  Israel 
might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.' 
The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Lukexi.  30.) 
The  fame  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation  was  so 
widely  propagatea  as  to  reach  even  Greece:  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  re- 
marked, the  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escaped 
alive  out  of  the  nsh's  belly.* 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very 
striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  towards  sinnera,  who  were  spared  on  their 
sincere  repentance.  From  the  conduct  of  tne  Ninevites, 
Jesus  Chnst  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by  Jonah 
was  sufiicient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles, 
and  the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine, 
continued  obstinately  impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  out 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  historians  ana  Jesus 
Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii.  39.  41.  xvi. 
4.*  and  Luke  xi.  29.)  it  is  evident  that  this  book  is  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  peraon,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of 
considerable  eminence.* 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee 

to  Tarahish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery 
from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which  had  swallowea 
him.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  its  happy  result  to  the 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching, 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.) ;  and  tne  discontent  of 
Jonah,  who,  dreading  lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  should 
be  questioned  in  consequence  of  God^s  merciful  change  of 

Surpose,  repined  at  the  sparing  of  the  Ninevites  vmose 
estruction  ne  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No  reproof 
can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  murmur- 
ing prophet  (10,  ll.\  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
ofHim  '•^  whose  tenaer  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

§  2.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  AMOS. 

I.  .Author, — ^n.  Occasion  of  his  prophecy. — ^III.  Its  scope, — 
IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents* — ^V.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BSFORX  CHRIST,  810—785. 

I.  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to 
the  order  adopted  in  our  modern  Bibles :  ne  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to^e  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  his  being  a  native  of 
this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven  from  Bethel 

•  Adversus  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  22. 

*  Roberts's  Clavis  Biblioruin,  p.  667. 

*  See  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  in  notis.  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evan- 
gelica,  prop.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  433.  8vo.  edit  BochartI  Opera,  torn.  Iii.  p.  742. 
et  seq.  Pfeiffer  in  Dimciliora  Locii  Scripture,  Cenlurta  4.  Locus  buucvL 
(0pp.  torn.  i.  pp.  447,  44a) 

•  The  reality  of  the  history  and  prophecr  of  Jonah  is  fully  proved  a«Jnat 
the  modem  neolo^nans  by  Aiber,  Institutfones  Hermcneutic»,  Vot  Test 
torn.  iii.  pp.  399—407. 
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by  Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel.  (Amos-vii.  10.  13.) 
Calmet  thinks  he  was  bora  in  the  territones  of  Israel.  "We 
have  more  certain  information  of  his  rank  and  condition  in 
life ;  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  "  no  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son :"  irt  other  words,  that  he  was  not  educated 
in  Uie  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
c^ce  from  being  a  neidsman  and  a  gatherer  (or  cultivator) 
of  sycamore  fruit.  That  he  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  U.  son  of  Joash, 
we  are  not  only  informed  from  the  first  verse  of  his  predic- 
tions, but  we  also  have  internd  evidence  of  it  from  the 
argument  or  subject-matter  of  his  book.  For  the  prophet 
describes  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  particularly  in 
chap.  vi.  12 — 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  recorded  in 
3  Kings  xiv.  23.  et  seq.  We  further  leam  from  Amos  i.  1., 
that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the 
earthquake,  in  the  reign  61  Uzziah ;  which  is,  by  Josephus 
and  most  commentators,  referred  to  that  prince's  usurpation 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense. 
Consequently  Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  (though 
he  is  supposed  not  to  have  lived  so  long  as  the  last-mentioned 
prophetf,  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 

n.  Tne  Occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions, 
was  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neiffh- 
bouring  nations,  and  the  state  of  tlxC  two  kingdoms  under 
Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (Amos  i.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xiv.  25  —  27.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6 — 15.)  But  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the  Israelites, 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effeminacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  their  wickedness. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve 
tribes  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  to  alarm 
those  who  "  were  at  large  in  Zion,"  living  in  a  state  of  carnal 
security,  by  the  denunciation  of  imminent  punishment,  to 
lead  them  to  repentance ;  and  to  cheer  those  who  were  truly 
penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverance  from  future  captivity, 
and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  1 1. 

IV.  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses. 
of  which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of 
time :  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  ^%«  Judgments  of  God  denounced  against  ike  neigh- 
bouring GentiS  Nations:  as  the  Syrians  (ch.  i.  1 — 5.), 
which  see  fulfilled  in  2  Kings  xvi.  9. ;  the  Philistines  (i, 
6—8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  2  Kin^  xviii.  8.  Jer. 
xlvii.  1.  6.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6. ;  the  Tynans  (i.  9, 10.)  ; 
the  Edomites  (i.  11,  12.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9.  21. 
xxvii.  3.  6.  and  1  Mace.  v.  3.) ;  the  Ammonites  (13 — 15.)  ; 
and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1 — 3.) 
Part  II.  The  divine  Judgments  denounced  against  Judah  and 
Israel  (ii.  4.  ix.  1 — 10.) ;  and  herein  we  have, 
Sect.  1.  The  divine  judgments  against  Judah  (ii.  4, 5.)  which 

were  literally  executed  about  two  hundred  years  aflerwards. 
Sbct.  2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet^s  mission  was 

chiefly  directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons 

delivered  by  him ;  viz. 

DISCOURSE  I.  A  general  reproof  and  aggravation  of  their  various  sins 
a^inst  God.  (ii.  6 — 16  ) 

DISCOURSE  II.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments,  with  a  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  the  several  causes,  (iii.) 

DISCOURSE  ni.  A  reproof  of  the  Israelites  for  their  luxury  and  oppres- 
sion, (iv.) 

DISCOURSE  nr.  A  lamentation  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  to  repent,  and  to  seek  the  Loid ;  and  to  aban- 
don their  idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  sinful  alliances  with  their 
idolatrous  neighbours,  (v.  vi.)  In  ch.  v.  6.  the  carrying  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  captivity,  beyond  Dautascus  into  Assvria,  is  expUcitly 
announced :  sec  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kings  xv.  29.  and  xvii.  5 — 23. 
The  certainty,  nearness,  and  severity  of  the  judgments  thus  de- 
nounced are  confirmed  by  several  prophetic  visions,  contained  in 
chapters  vii.  viii.*  and  ix.  1 — 10. 

Part  III.  Consolatory  or  Evangelical  Promises  describing  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  by  the  Messiah^  first,  under  the 
type  of  raising  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  11, 
12.);  and,  secondly,  announcing  magnificent  temporal 
blessings;  viz.  great  abundance,  return  from  captivity, 

>  An  eminent  commentator  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  prophet  Amos  in  viii. 
9,  10.  foretells  that,  during  their  solemn  festivals,  the  sun  should  be  dark> 
ened  by  an  eclipse,  which  in  those  days  was  accounted  ominous,  and 
should  turn  their  joy  into  mourning.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
(▲.  M.  3213.),  about  eleven  years  after  Amos  prophesied,  there  were  two 
great  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  oth^r  at  the 
time  of  the  passover.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  one 
ti  those  numerous  predictions  whicn  we  have  alrea.'*y  shown  have  a  dou- 
!)le  meaning,  and  apply  to  more  than  one  event.  See  Lowth's  Commentary 
>D  the  Prophets,  p.  4S3.  4th  edit. 


and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land,  all  of  which  were 

propheUc  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  under  the  reign 

of  the  Messiah,  (ix.  13 — 15.) 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  supernatural  character  of  the  pre- 
dictions contained  in  this  book,  they  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  history  of  the  times;  from  which  it  appears,  Uiat, 
when  they  were  made,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  See  2  Kings  xiv.  1 — 17. 
xvi.  1—7.  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi. ;  also  2  Kings  xiii.  1 — 9. 
23.  10^20.  25.  2  Chron.  xxv.  17—24.  and  2  Kings  xiv. 
23—28.2 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "  rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  know- 
ledffe,"3  applying  to  him  what  St.  Paul  modesty  professes 
of  himsell.  (2  Cor.  xi.  6.) 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  indeed 
quite  rude,  ineloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  composition.  The  matter,  however,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has 
remarked,  is  far  otherwise  : — "  Let  any  person  who  has  can- 
dour and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  not  from  the  man,  but 
from  his  writings,  open  the  volume  of  his  predictions,  and 
he  will,  I  think,  a^ee  that  our  shepherd  *  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.^  (2  Cor.  xi.  5.)  He  will 
agree,  that  as,  in  sublimity  and  magnificence,  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  same 
celestial  spirit,  indeed,  actuated  Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the 
court,  and  Amos  in  the  sheepfolds :  constantly  selecting  such 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  sometimes  *  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck 
lings  perfecting  praise,' — constantly  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  making  others  elo 
auent."'!  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  employed  by 
Amos  are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he 
was,  from  his  avocations,  most  intimately  conversant. 


§  3.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HOSEA. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Occasion  and  scope  of  the  pro* 
phecy. — III.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — IV.  Observations 
on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  810 726. 

I.  Concerning  the  family  of  Hosea,  we  have  no  certain 
information,  except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse 
of  his  prophecy,  which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri, 
whom  some  Jewish  commentators  confound  with  Beerah, 
a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  who  was  carried  into  captivity 
with  the  ten  tribes  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assjnria.  He 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  ot  Israel;  and  it  is 
most  probable  mat  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  in  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  his  predictions  are 
chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and  idolatry.  But, 
with  the  severest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  he  blends 
promises  of  mercy ;  and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosenmiillei 
and  Jahn,  after  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  'title  of  this 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  Hosea  did  not  pro- 
phesy longer  than  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  and  that  he  died, 
or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before  the  year  725  before 
the  Christian  sera.  His  writings  unouestionably  were, 
originally,  in  a  metrical  form,  although  tnat  arrangement  is 
now,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost. 

II.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collectively 
terms  Ephraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  revolted  from 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  set  up  the  two  idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Beihel,  conse- 
quently deprived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovsdi 
at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  llie  grossest  idolatry.* 
Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash  was  equally  wicked  with  the 
first  sovereign  of  that  name ;  and  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  tlieir  wicked  kings, 
especially  if  their  affairs  were  prosperous,  as  we  leam  those 
of  Jeroboam  II.  were.  (Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — ^27.)  In 
his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  up  the  prophet  Hosea,  to 
convince  them  of  their  apostacy,  and  recover  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  Hosea^s  principal  subject  is  that,  which  is  the 

«  Professor  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  326. 

*  HIcronymi  Praef.  Comment  in  Amos. 

*  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  lect.  xxl  p.  98. 

*  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibllorum,  p.  656. 
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Jrincipal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  viz.  '*  the  guilt  of  the 
ewisti  nation  in  general,  their  disobedient  refractory  spirit, 
the  heavy  judgments  that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion 
to  God,  their  re-establishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
their  restoration  to  God's  favour,  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  amon? 
Uie  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.     He  confines 
himself  more  closely  to  this  single  subject  than  any  other 
prophet.    He  seems,  indeed,  of  aU  the  prophets,  if  I  may  so 
express  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  character,  to  have  been 
the  most  of  a  Jew.     Comparatively,  he  seems  to  care  but 
little  about  other  people.     He  wanders  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  into  the  collateral  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  nations.     He  meddles  not,  like  Daniel, 
wiUi  Uie  revolutions  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.     His 
own  country  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention ;  her  privi- 
leges, her  crimes,  her  punishment,  her  pardon.    He  predicts, 
indeed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God.     But  he  mentions  it 
only  generally :  he  enters  not,  like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  business.     Nor  does  he  describe, 
in  any  detail,  the  previous  contest  with  the  apostate  faction 
in  the  latter  ages.      He  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
share  which  the  converted  Grentiles  are  to  have  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats : 
subjects  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
other  prophets.     He  alludes  to  the  calling  of  our  Lord  from 
Egypt :  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  he  touches,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anii- 
chnstian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Jehovah ;  and  he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  tri- 
umph and  ejtultation,  the  Saviour'is  final  victory  over  death 
and  hell.      But  yet,  of  all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters 
the  least  into  the  detail  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption.   We 
have  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  advents  of  our  Lord.     Nothing  diffuse  and 
circumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement.     His  country  and  his 
kindred  is  the  subject  next  his  heart.    Their  crimes  excite 
his  indignation ;  their  suflferings  interest  his  pity ;  their  future 
exaltation  is  the  object  on  which  his  imagination  fixes  with 
delight.    It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  re- 
demption, should  be  found  in  a  writer  so  strongly  possessed 
with  national  partialities.    This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the 
particular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.    Not  that  the  ten 
tribes  are  exclusively  his  subject.     His  country  is  indeed  his 
particular  and  constant  subject ;  but  his  country  generally, 
m  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself."^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  sybject,  the  general  argru- 
ment  of  Hosea's  prophecy  "  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  in  its  two  great  branches;  not  the  par- 
ticular concerns  (and  least  of  alithe  particular  temporal  con- 
cerns) of  either  branch  exclusively.  And  to  this  grand 
opening  the  whole  sequel  of  the  prophecy  corresponds.  In 
setting  forth  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is  chiefly 
taken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
the  prophet's  own  times ;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
in  either,  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height;  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasion- 
ally pduch  allusion,  sometimes  predictive  allusion,  to  the 
principal  events  of  the-prophet's  times.  And  much  more  to 
the  events  in  ^e  kingdom  of  Israel,  than  to  those  in  Judah. 
Perhaps,  because  the  danger  being  more  immediately  immi- 
nent in  the  former  kingdom,  the  state  of  things  in  that  was 
more  alarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that  reason,  more 
interesting.  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  detail  in 
either  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
similes  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  in- 
deed it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  astion  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  of  the  poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  pro- 
phet's times ;  the  commencement,  indeed,  within  them ;  but 
the  termination,  in  times  yet  future ;  and  although  we  may 
hope  the  contrary,  for  augnt  we  know  with  certainty,  remote. 
The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder  of  Zedekiah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commencement: 
the  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day 
of  Jezrael ;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 

»  Bishop  HorBley'a  HoRea,  Preface,  pp.  vii.  ^^il. 


judgments  which  were  to  fall,  and  accordingly  have  fallen* 
upon  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  typ^ed 
by  Lo-Tuhamah  and  Lo-canmi."> 

The  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partly  to 
detect,  reprove,  and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their  many  and  heinous 
sinst  especially  of  their  gross  idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  kingdom  is  also  incmentally  noUced ; — 2.  Partly  to  de- 
nounce the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  captivity,  and 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (it  the  former 
persisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notwithstanding  all  their 
vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  aflfordea  them  by 
Egy^^J — ^^^y  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  with 
promises  of  mercy,  and  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  con- 
version to  Christianity.3 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  1. ;  viz. 

Discourse  1.  Under  the  figure  of  the  supposed^  infidelity  of  the 
prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Ism- 
elites-,  a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  2 
— 11.^,  and  they  arc  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1 — H.) 
Promises  are  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  to  Christianity ;  and  the  gracious  purposes ,  of 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
particular,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
taking  back  his  wife  on  her  amendment  (u,  1 1 — 23.  iiL) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17 — 19.), 
against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take 
warning.  (15,  16.)  In  chap.  v.  1 — 14.  the  divine  judgments 
are  denounced  against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes 
of  Israel,  to  whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15, 
which  are  continued  through  verses  1 — 8.  of  chap.  vi.  The 
metaphors  used  by  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  beautifiil.  The  resurrection,  the  morning,  and 
the  refreshing  showers,  in  their  season,  supply  them;  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  they  denote  a  speedy  ajid  gracious  de- 
liverance, but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (compare  Hosea  vi.  2.  with  1  Cor.  xv,  4.)  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  proving 
ineffectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity 
and  idolatry  (vi.  4 — 1 1.  vii.  1 — 10.),  and  denounces  that  Israel 
will  be  carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  not- 
withstanding their  reliance  on  Egjrpt  for  assistance,  (vii.  1 1 — 
16.  viii.) 

Discourse  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  is  further 
threatened  (ix.  i^)  ;  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idol- 
atry, yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
to  their  own  country  is  foretold,  (xi.)^  Renewed  denuncia- 
tions are  made  on  account  of  their  idolatry,    (xii.  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  5.  Afler  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punish- 
ment, intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  from  captivity 
(xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  beautiful  form  of  prayer  adapted  to 
their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretells  their  reformation 
from  idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  state,  and  their  conversion  to 
the  Gospel.  (4 — 9.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  pointed,  ener- 
getic, and  concise.  It  bears  a  distingmshed  mark  of  poetical 
composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which 
is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later  writers  have 
in  some  measure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Jerome,  who  remarks  that  this  prophet  is 

•  Bishop  Ilorsley's  Hosea,  Preface,  p.  rxvii. 
s  RoberUi'a  Clavis  Biblioruin,  p.  656. 

•  Bishop  Horsley  contends  at  great  length,  contrary  to  niott  interpreters, 
that  the  prophet's  marriage  was  a  real  transaction^  and  a  type  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  distinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children 
JezrSel,  Lo-ruhaxnah,  ajid  Lo  atiuni.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
Hosea,  pp.  viii.— xxv.  Witsiuft,  however,  has  shown  that  the  whole  was 
a  figurative  representation.    Miscell.  Bacr.  lib.  i.  pp.  90^92. 

•  The  prediction  in  Ho.sea  xi.  10,  11.,  respecting  the  return  of  thelsmel* 
ites  to  their  own  country,  was  partiv  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  Cyrus's 
decree  (2Chron.  xxxvi.  22,23.  Ezra'i.  1—4.);  but,  in  its  fullest  ejrtent.it 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  iheir 
own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  language  of  the 
projthets  is  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  authority  of  sa  ■ 
msptred  writer  to  extend  this  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  dtapter. 
(Compare  xi.  1.  with  Matt.  ii.  15.)  Smith's  Summarj  View  of  the  Propnetv, 
p.  177. 
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altogetbet  laconic  and  sententious.^  "  But  this  yery  circtim- 
ttance,  which  anciently  was  supposed  to  impart  uncommon 
force  and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  Uteratnre, 
18  productiTe  of  so  much  obscurity,  that  although  the  general 
suhject  of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  most 
difficult  smd  perplexed  of  all  the  prophets.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  his  sMe.  Hosea, 
we  have  seen,  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  tne  four  kings 
<^  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Abas,  and  Hezekiah :  the  dura- 
tion of  his  ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calcu- 
late it,  must  include  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  We 
have  now  only  a  small  volume  of  his  remaining,  which,  it 
seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies ;  and  these  are 
extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  as 
to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they 
treat.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  in  perusing  the  pro- 
phecies oi  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  with  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves 
ofthe8ybiL"2 

$  4.  ON  THE   BOOK  OF  THE   PROPHET  ISAIAH. 
L  Author  and  date. — XL  Genuineness  of  Isaiah's  prophecies, — 
HL  Scope, — ^IV.  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  this   book, — 
y.  Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  810 698. 

Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books, 
principally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
his  predictions,  and  parti v  also  because  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
put  together. 

I.  Uonceming  his  family  and  descent  nothing  certain  has 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (i.  1.),  viz. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  days  of  Uzziah^  Jotham,  Ahaz^  and  Hezekiah, 
Mngff  of  Judah,  who  successively  flourished  between  a.  m. 
3194  and  3305.  TTiere  is  a  current  tradition  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal;  and  some  writers  have  aflirmed  that  his 
fadier  Amotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and,  conse- 
quently, brother  of  Uzziz^  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the 
authontj  of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says,  that  the  prophet 

gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  kin?  of  Judah ; 
ut  this  opimon  is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did 
not  commence  his  reign  until  about  sixty  years  after  Isaiah 
had  beffun  to  discharge  his  prophetic  frmctions.  He  must, 
indeed,  nave  exercised  the  office  of  a  prophet  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh ;  for  the 
lowest  computation,  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  appointment  to  that  office,  brings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
But  me  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
died  before  Hezekiah;  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at  least  to 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  tne  duration  of  his  prophetic  office 
to  be  about  forty-eijght  years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked  after  several 
pireceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measure  descriptive  of 
nis  high  character,  since  it  signifies  the  SalvaHon-^f-Jehooah  ; 
tmd  was  given  with  singular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  aU  flesh  shaU  see 
the  Mohation  of  God,  (Compare  Isa.  xl.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6. 
and  Acts  iv.  13.)  Isaiah  was  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
phets Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isttah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  pro- 
phet of  the  highest  dignity :  Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the 
prince  of  all  the  prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
DOo)c  to  be  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached 
passages.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophet- 
en  an  viii.  3.,  whence  the  rabbinical  writers  have  concluded 
iSiaX  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  tiie  prophets'  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as 
the  priests^  wives  were  termed  priestesses,  only  from  the 

*  Pr»f.  in  arii.  Proph. 

•  Lovvth's  Prslect.  xxi.  vol.  iL  p.  96.    Bishop  Horsley  differs  in  opinioa 
,  from  Bistiop  Lowth,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  which  is  obsenrdUe 

in  the  prophecies  of  Hosea.  Bishop  Horsley  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  composition,  nor  to  any  thituf  peculiar  to  the  lann^uage  of 
the  author's  age,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  nrequent  changes  of  person, 
his  use  of  the  nominative  case  absolute,  his  anomalies  of  number  alklgdn- 
ier,  and  the  ambiguity  of  pronouns.  See  the  Preftoe  to  his  version  of 
flosea,  pp.  zxix.— xliii 


quality  of  their  husbands.  Although  nothing  further  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  wife  of  Isaifdi,  we 
find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in  his  prophecy,  who  were 
types  or  figurative  pledges  of  Grod's  assurance;  and  their 
names  and  actions  were  intended  to  awaken  a  religious  atten- 
tion in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioned  to  address 
and  to  instruct.*  Thus,  Shearjashub  (vii.  3.)  signifies  *'  a 
remnami  shaU  return,^^  and  showed  that  the  captives,  who 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  after  a 
certain  time ;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viii.  1.  3.\  which 
denotes  *'  make  speed  (or,  run  sunfify)  to  the  spoil,  implied 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syna  would  in  a  short  time 
be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Acts  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah :  this  has 
perished  with  some  other  writings  of  the  prophets,  which, 
as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were  never  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture.^  There  are  also  two  apocryphal 
books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  "7%€  Ascension  of  Isaieih,"  and 
"  Uie  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah  /"  but  these  are  evidently  forgeries 
of  a  later  date ;  and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since  perisned.^ 

II.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Isaiah 
was  universally  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  oook  which  bears  his  name.  Koppe  was 
the  earliest  writer  who  intimated  thatEzekiel,  or  some  other 
prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  been  the 
autnor ;  as  Doederlein  was  the  first  of  the  German  commen- 
tators and  critics  who  expressed  a  definite  suspicion  against 
the  genuineness  of  those  predictions  which  were  delivered 
against  the  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters.  Justi,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Paulus,  Rosenmiiller, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  others,  have  adopted  the  notions 
of  Doederlein ;  and  by  various  arguments  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  chapters  inquestion  first  originated  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  These  arguments  have  been  copi- 
ously examined  and  refuted  by  Professor  Jahn,^  whose  obser- 
vations may  be  arranged  undfer  the  following  heads :— viz. 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really 
his  productions ; — 2,  An  examination  and  refutation,  in  detail, 
of  objections  against  particular  predictions ; — ^and,3.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  questions  whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
chapters  xxxvi. — ^xxxix. 

1.  Proofs  that  all  the  Predictions  ascribed  to  Isaiah 

ARE  REALLV  his  PRODUCTIONS. 

i,  "  The  Style  differs  scarcely  any  in  the  different  prophe- 
cies. We  find  every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particu- 
lar objects,  and  the  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  especially 
cedars,  firs,  and  oaks ;  from  the  pains  of  childbirtn,  from 
history,  and  from  the  golden  age.  Tlie  beginning  of  the 
prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  subject,  and 
every  wnere  poetical  passages  are  inserted ;  as  v-.  1 — 6.  xii. 
1 — 6.  xiv.  4--20.  XXV.  1 — 6. ;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, xlii.  10 — 13.  Hi.  9.  s.  Ixi.  10.  Ixiii.  7.  briv.  11.  Every 
where  the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions, 
and  the  same  euphony  of  language,  are  observable.  The 
visions  are  similar;  comp.  ch.  xxi.  and  ch.  xl.  with  ch.  vi. 
Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly:  e.  g,  ^h'w^  mp 
occurs  in  the  first  part  seventeen  times,  in  the  second  twehe 
times.  >n>n,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  only 
nine  times,  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  ^our  times,  in 
the  second  six,  o^H2(ns,  which  is  elsewhere  only  to  be  met 
with  four  times  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found  here  tunce  in  the 
first  part,  and  five  times  in  the  second.  ]yw  is  used  in  Ixv. 
10.  just  as  in  xxxiii.  9.  xxv.  2. :  mn^  noKs  in  xl.  1.  xli.  7. 21, 
Ixvi.  9.  just  as  in  i.  11.  18.  xxxiii.  10.,  instead  of  which  the 
other  prophets  say  nm*  nwc,  or  ^dk^i.  The  expressions  m>- 
plied  to  the  Sabaans,  ^icdd  stretched  out^  or  iau,  xviii.  2.  7., 
and  niD  ^b^jm,  men  of  measure,  or  tall  men,  are  peculiar  to  our 
prophet,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  we  have  not  room 


»  Gray's  Key,  p.  365. 
•  Ascensio  eoim 


*  Ibid.  p.  372. 
Isaie  et  Apocalypsis  Isaiee  hoc  babent  testimonium. 


Jerom.  Comment  on  ]saial>t  ch.  Ixiv.  <Op  tom.  iii.  p.  473.)  See  also  torn, 
iv.  p.  344.  The  anabatieon  or  ascension  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius,  among  the  boolcs  received  by  Hierax.  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Hieracites, In  the  fourth  century.  Hsres.  67.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

•  The  ar^ments  of  the  various  neolo^an  objectors  against  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  and  especially  those  of  Professor  Gesonius, 
are  also  very  fully  and  ably  renewea  and  refuted,^r«t,  by  Professor  Lee, 
in  his  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
pp.  157—208. ;  and,  secondly,  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  his  "  Christolcigie  dea 
Ajten  Testaments."  (Christology  of  the  Old  Testament)  That  part  of  Dr. 
H.'8  treatise,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Professor  Robinson  of  Andover  (Massa. 
chusettB),  and  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  the  year  1831. 
(vol.  i.  pp.  700—733.)  As  the  arguments  of  these  learned  writers  do  not  admit 
of  abridgment,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  their  publications. 
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here  to  specify. — ITtesubUmUy  of  the  Btyk  does  not  vary  more 
throughout  aul  the  prophecies,  tnan  is  usual  in  poems  which 
are  written  hy  the  same  author  at  different  times,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  different  Psalms  of  David ;  and  the  s^le  in  all  is 
sucn  as  could  by  no  means  be  expected  firom  writers  of  the 
age  of  the  Babylonian  captiyi^.  It  is  granted  that  style 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in  some  measure 
upon  the  cultiyated  ffenius  of  the  writer ;  yet  it  does  not, 
therefore,  become  probable  that  such  poems  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  age  ot  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may 
assert  this  without  any  historical  testimony  or  tradition :  more 
especially  as  we  find  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  Jere- 
miah or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish* — ^The 
hnguage  itself  is  not  the  same  as  that  observable  in  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  have  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  during  the  captivity 
more  thoroughly  than  they,  nor  is  such  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage ^scemiole  in  Zechariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it« — Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treat-' 
iri^  the  subject  are  the  same  in  all  these  pr<n)hecies.  Chap, 
vii.  contains  a  prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is 
followed,  ch.  viii. — xii.  by  prophecies  without  titles ;  so  also 
in  ch.  xxxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven  into  the  history,  and 
prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the  first  part  there 
are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib ;  so  also  in  the 
second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldiean  \nonarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from 
captivity.  As  in  the  vision  in  ch.  vi.  we  read,  that  the  pro- 
phet's efforts  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  happy  result ; 
so  tiie  prophet,  ch.  ilii.  16.  23.  xfiii.  8.  xlv.  4.,  and  especi- 
ally xlix.  4.  lix.  6.,  complains  that  his  endeavours  had  oeen 
unsuccessful. 

ii.  "What  is  said  in  ch.  Ixvi.  1 — 6.  of  the^  temple,  does 
not  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah  speak  altogether  differently  on  the  same 
subject.  Much  less  could  an}r  one  during  the  captivity  write, 
as  in  xlviii.  4 — 8.,  that  the  ruin  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  foretold,  \yhen  Jeremiah  ]. 
li.  had  plamly  predicted  it;  or  speak,  as  in  lii.  4.,  of  the 
Eg^tians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chaldsans. — ^The  severe  reproofs, 
(vi.  9. — ^lix.  30.  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced 
against  the  shepherds,  t.  e,  the  kings,  Ivi.  11,  &c. ;  the  re- 
proaches not  onlj  on  account  of  idolatiy,  but  also  of  the  im- 
molation of  children,  1  vii.  1 — 13.,  and  ot  enormous  corruption 
of  morals,  Iviii.  6 — 9.  lix.  1 — 8.,  are  entirely  at  vanance 
with  the  times  of  the  captivity.  Then,  we  might  rather  ex- 
pect mention  to  be  made  of  uie  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
m  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  that  more  should  be  said  respecting  the 
Maffians  or  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allusion 
to  the  two  principles  of  things,  xlv.  7.,  which  certainly  were 
maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the 
captivity. 

lii.  "  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies, 
seven  years  before  Uie  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  ii.  49 — 
64. ;  for  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tained in  Jer.  1.  li.  with  the^predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident : 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the  controverted  pro- 

Ehecies  of  Isaisdi,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
ad  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original  and 
independent  author,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  others ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
rowed much  from  them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against 
fi)reigh  nations.  Some  passages  have  been  observed  in  other 
prophets  also,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  controverted 
prophecies  of  Isaiah :  as  Zeph.  ii.  14,  &c.  from  Isa.  xiii.  21, 
&C. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isa.  Ivii.  10,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
xxxi.  14—17.  xxxii.  la— 33.  from  Isa.  xiv.  8—28. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  13.  from  Isa.  xxiii.  25. ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  from 
Isa.  Ixvi.  6—9.  24.  That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah, 
has  been  long  since  observed :  compare  Hab.  i.  6.  with  Isa. 
xxiii.  13. 

iv.  "Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.), 
says,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  ouild  to  Him  a  temple  at 
Jerusalem. — ^Tliese  words,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus, 
namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 
his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  tiis  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be 
explained  on  Uie  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  as  Josephus  states,  and  was 
todueed,  by  their  manifestly  divine  origin,  to  confer  such 


great  benefits  up<m  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to 
suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely  yet  published  to  be  |^med 
upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him  the  fraud,  if 
any  had  existed.  Neimer  would  Cyrus  the  Magian,  who 
built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  so  easily  led 
to  construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  die  Jews. 

^'  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should 
say  so  much  concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet 
make  no  express  mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  cer- 
tainly does  say  something  concerning  this  subject,  as  xxxix. 
4 — 7.  vi.  11 — 13.  v.  6—9.  xi.  11 — 16. ;  and  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carrying 
away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  so  Uiat  it  would 
seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject^ 
which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  diis  were  the  case, 
the  prophet  who  sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  con 
tradict  himself  by  pr^icting  the  carrying  away,  than  Jere-^ 
miah  does,  who  has  predicted  both  events.*  To  all  this, 
analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which,  it  is 
thouglit,  prophets  do  not  foretell  such  remote  events  as  those 
concerning  tne  Chaldaeans,  the  Medes  and  Peraians,  Cyrus, 
and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted. 
But  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  universal.  Besides,  in  this 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chalda^ans,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  obscure  nations,  or  en- 
tirely unknown ;  whereas,  in  fiict,  the  Medes,  almost  100 
years  before  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  (826  before  Christ,  149 
after  the  division),  had,  under  their  lunff  Arbaces,  joined  an 
alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  or  Babylon,  and  over- 
thrown the  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- 
dian anarchy  of  seventy-nine  years  followed,  but  in  the 
tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  before  Christ,  267  after  the  divi- 
sion), they  elected  Dejoces  king,  who  founded  Ecbatana, 
and  whose  son  Phraortes  (666—643  before  Christ,  310— 
332  after  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Ass3nrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh ;  and  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
again  flourishing.«---Elam  was  a  celebratcNi  kingdom  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  Gen.  ch.  xlv.,  and  it  is  always  by 
the  ancient  name  ch^y,  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Isaiah  men- 
tions it,  and  never  by  the  modem  appellation  cne,  which  is 
given  it,  Dan  vi.  28.  Ezra  i.  1,  2.  iv.  6.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  xxii.  6.,  which  propnecy  is  certainly 
Isaiah's,  as  appeara  from  v.  8—11.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  2—6.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  among  his 
other  colonists  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.  s.)  At  a  later 
period  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  26.  xlix.  24,  &c.  mentions  Elam 
among  the  powerful  kingdoms  which  should  be  conquered 
by  the  Chalassans,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxii.  24.  beholds  Elam 
overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and 
victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
people,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  his- 
tory. '  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  the 
Chaldaeans,  Medes,  and  Elamites  or  Peraians,  emerged  from 
their  obscurity  into  so  great  a  light  as  to  become  conspicuous 
to  the  world  when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unknown. 
If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaeans  by 
the  Medes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Z^hariah's 
(ix.  13.)  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  Isaiah  nught  easily  have  used  the  name  Cyrus,  tno 
(or  Koresh),  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  more  than 
King;  for  m  Uie  language  of  the  Parsees  Khor  means  the 
euTiy  and  Schid  splendour,  whence  is  compounded  Kobschid, 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
PAE  or  PAi,  habitation,  Korschidpai,  Vie  habitation  of  the 
spletidour  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  customary  appellation  of 
the  kings  of  Peraia.  This  appellation  corrupt^  into  vni> 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means 
of  merchants  travelling  between  Judea  and  Persia ;  and 
Isaiah,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  the  anointed,  n«rsy 
may  have  csdled  him  by  the  appellatiye  of  the  kings  of 

>  Prophets  are  not,  like  historians,  confined  to  the  order  of  ehrondofT 
in  announcing  future  events.  This  is  plain  from  their  writinfs,  wliMb 
always  give  perspectiTe  views.  Zecharfah  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the 
high-priest,  without  noticing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and 
the  division  of  Uie  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the  Israel' 
iles  from  the  Assyrian  captivity,  without  sayinc  any  thing  of  the  intervsR' 
ing  revohKi<»i8  by  the  Chaldaans,  Medes,  and  Persians.  In  prophecy  th» 
more  remote  events  are  often  introduceii^  while  the  intermediate  are  wmO' 
Uced. 

9  Comp.  Prideauz,  Coon.  Part  I.  Book  L 
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Persia,  which  hecame  afterwards  the  proper  name  of  that 
particular  king."i 
2.  Examination  and  REruTATioN  or  Objections  against 

PARTICULAR  PREDICTIONS  OF  ISAIAH. 

These  may  be  refened  to  three  heads ;  viz.  i.  Prophecies 
against  the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  Idumseans,  &c.; — ^ii.  The 
prophecies  against  Tyre ; — and,  iii.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  subversion  of  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  empire,  and  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 

i.  Prophecies  against  the  Egyptians^  Elamites^  Idumasans, 

ere. 

'  (1.)  "  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  Isa.  ii.  2 — i.  is 
inserted  by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  collected  the  several  prophecies  irtto  this  one  book, 
about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  others  have 
already  remarked  that  this  passage  may  have  been  taken  by 
Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1 — 3.,  or  by  Micah  from  Isaiah,  or  by 
both  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

(2.)  "  Chapters  xi.  and  xh.  have  been  supposed  not  to 
belong  to  Isaiah,  because  in  ch.  xi.  11—16.  the  very  distant 
event  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  other  regions  is  predicted.  But  this  return  was  predicted 
also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  by  Hosea,  and 
by  Amos. 

(3. J  "The  prophecy  in  chapters  xv.  xvi.  is  thought  to 
have  oeen  written  three  years  before  the  devastation  ofMoab 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv.  13,  &c.,  because  Zephaniah,  ii.  8, 
&c.  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  threaten  the  Moabites  with  the 
same  calamity.  But  who  can  show  that  Isaiah  did  not  speak 
of  ano^er  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Assy- 
rians ?  er  who  would  suppose  that  the  Assyrians  spared  tlie 
Moabites  1  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the 
Chaldeans,  of  wnom  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Jeremian,  is  certain ;  for  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  borrows 
many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
compares  the  two.  That  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated, 
which  is  according  to  Isaiali's  usual  practice.  See  vii.  14 — 
17.  viii.  4. 

(4.)  "No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage 
ch.  XIX.  18 — ^25.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  1 — 15.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt 
had  preceded,  whereas  ver.  18—25.  predict  prosperity.  But 
this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  with  the  propnets — to 
promise  better  fortune  after  predicting  calamity.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  called,  ver.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  Assyrians,   the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,   the 

frophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a 
lebrew,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should 
have  written  it,  than  any  more  modern  author. 

(50  "Isa.  xxii.  1 — 14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  because 
the  Elamites  axe  mentioned,  ver.  6. ;  but  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  8 — 11.  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5.  and  Isa.  vii.,  it 
appears  that  the  subject  is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib :  the 
mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Isaiah :  why,  then,  seek  for  any  other 
author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  1 

(6.)  "  They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the 
irruption  of  Sennacherib  alone,  do  not  consider  that  this 
event  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  so  that  it 
well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  notices.  The  style 
and  construction,  too,  confinn  the  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
ductions of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  nrom  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  ao  the  various  Conferences  of 
Hariri,  or  the  different  Psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  "  The  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv. — xxvii.,  is  referred  to  a 
more  recent  date,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
paronomasia.  Now  we  know  that  these  are  considered 
singular  beauties  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  that  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  makes  frequent  use  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date.  Besides,  Isaiah  Himself 
elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasias,  ^e  Isa.  i.  7.  23. 
iii.  1. 5.  vii.  7, 8. 22.  s.  xxix.  16. ;  compare  Hos.  i.  4.  s.  v.  I. 
and  Mic.  i.  14.  s.  iii.  12.  iv.  10. 

(8.)  "  ITie  xxxivth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  Idumaea  is  predicted,  is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin, 

»  Prof.  Tum*»r's  and  Mr.  Whitthigham's  tr&nsTation  of  Jahn's  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  ai6— 350. 
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because  the  same  devastation  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah  zlix. 
7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezekiel  xxv.  12.  ss.,  and  after  a  long  time  way 
first  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thought  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  But  it  has  not  been 
disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  ch.  xxxiv.,  of  another 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  Idumaea  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
which  Amos,  ch.  i.  11 — 15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

(9.)  "The  xxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  destitute 
of  any  thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition 
of  a  more  recent  ori^n,  and  ver.  8.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.  proves  it  toTjelong  to  the  ace  ot  Hezekiah."* 

ii.   The  Prophecy  against  Tyre,     fia.  xxiii. 

"  The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tjrre  by  the 
Chaldseans,  Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  ver.  13., 
where  the  Chaldeans  are  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  whom 
a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  at  Uict 
time  the  prevailing  power.  For  as  Habakkuk  also,  who 
lived  under  Manassen,  asserts  (i.  6.)  that  the  Chaldseans 
were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  that  of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed, 
uncertairr  whether  Isaiah  lived  till  the  reign  of  Manasseh ; 
but  as  the  Chaldseans  made  frequent  irruptions  out  of  their 
own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Armenia 
into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long  period  of  t-me, 
without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  ihe  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  so  much,  weakened  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  follow- 
ed that  event,  as  to  afford  a  suflicient  inducement  for  such 
expeditions. — Without  sufl[icient  reason  also  is  it  asserted 
that  the  70  years  mentioned  Isa.  xxiii.  10.  are  a  prophetic 
number  taken  from  Jeremiah  xxv.  11, 12.  xxix.  10.,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  prophecy  must  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  If  either  of  the  prophets  borrowed  this  number 
from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets 
more  ancient  than  himself,  took  it  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy,  wna  every 
where  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  nis  own  resources 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion is,  that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  altogether 
in  character  with  Isaiah^s  manner.  The  distance  of  Ae 
event  predicted  is  no  objection;  for  Amos  had  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  The 
Chaldaisms,  Isa.  xxiii.  11.  r\^siyD  nDr*?,  will  disappear,  if  we 
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point  the  words  n^jrpD  ncvV,  to  destroy  her  weakened  or  expeUed 
ones,^  T   . .. . 

iii.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Subversion  of  the  Chaldseo- 
BabyUniian  Empire^  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Cap" 
tivity.  (Isa.  xiii.  1 — 14.  23.  xxi.  ana  xl. — ^Ixvi.) 

These  predictions,  it  has  been  affirmed,  must  have  been 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons ;  viz. 

(1.)  "  The  difference  of  style:  for  in  the  last  twenty^seven 
chapters,  the  better  part  of  the  people  is  distinguished  as  the 
servant  or  worshipper  o/ Jehovah,  xh.  8,  9.xlii.  1,  &c.  xliv.  1. 
xlviii.  12.  20.  xlix.  7.  Iii.  13.,  which  is- not  the  case  in  the 
former  part  of  the  book. — ^Idolatry  is  exposed  to  derision  and 
contempt,  xl.  19, 20.  xliv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  5---7.,  an  exhibition  not 
to  be  found  in*  those  passages  of  the  former  part;  e.g.  ii.  19., 
wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. — ^The  accomplishment  of 
former  prophecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21 — ^24. 26 — ^29. 
xliv.  6.  s.  xlv.  21.  xlviii.  5.,  which  argues  a  modern  author, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  part. — Lastly,  words  and 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  part  are  not  dis- 
coverable in  the  second." 

To  this  objection  Professor  Jahn  replies,  that  "  the  lan- 
guage, style,  and  composition  are  certainly  not  such  as  must 
necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  tne  contrary,  the 
purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  strle,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  composition,  are  such  as.  coula  not  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  leaden  age  of  Hebrew  literature ;  but  show 
their  origin  to  have  beeiv  in  the  silver  age.  The  difference 
of  style  m  the  two  parts  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  of 
Micaii  i. — ^v.  from  vi.  vii.,  and  is  less  than  that  which  may 
be  observed  in  Hosea  i.  iii.  compared  with  ii.  iv.— xiv.,  or 

«  Jabn'8  IntroducUoQ  by  Proil  Turner  and  Mr.  Wfaitting bam,  pp.  360;  353. 
*  Ibid.  p.  361. 
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m  Amos  i — ^vi.  compared  with  vii.  viii.,  or  in  the  different 
psalms  of  David.  The  concurrence  of  some  words  or  phrases 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  writings  of  the  age  or  Isaiah 
proves  nothiug :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  m  the  small 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of 
any  particular  age  should  repeatedly  occur.  Yet  there  are 
in  the  writings  in  question  exceedingly  few  words  or  phrases 
of  this  kind.) — On  the  contrary,  the  accustomed  vehemence 
of  Isaiah,  the  same  dismemberment  of  objects,  and  Uie  same 
antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in  both 
parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
prophet,  who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in 
the  latter  endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject  required :  yet  even  here  he  sometimes 

inveighs  against  different  vices,  Ivi.  9 Ivii.  12.  Iviii.  1 7. 

lix.  1 — 8.  Ixv.  11 — 14.  If  Isaiah  wrote  tiiese  prophecies  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
prophet,  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  appears  from 
every  part  of  these  prophecies),  filled  with  condolatory  pros- 
pects, chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke :  but  it  was  pecu- 
liarly proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  servant 
of  God,  to  distinguish  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to 
illustrate  the  madness  of  idolatry ;  which  last,  however,  he 
had  done  in  the  first  part,  not  only  ch.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii. 
8.  viii.  19. 21.,  although  with  more  brevity  than  in  the  latter 
part  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  was 
especially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the  author 
refers  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  de- 
liverauce  of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other 
more  ancient  predictions:  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a 
modem  date.  Such  remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  because  there  the  prophet  neither  teaches  nor  con- 
soles, but  reproves. — ^The  occurrence  of  certain  phrases  in 
one  part  which  are   not  to  be  found  in  the  other  might 

Srove  a  difference  of  authors,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
ry  and  barren ;  but  not  otherwise." 
(2.)  "  The  particularity  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  distance 
of  the  events  from  the  time  of  their  prediction. 

'*  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  was  no  Chaldaean  monarchy, 
nor  wer6  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  who  are  predicted  to  be 
the  destroyers  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
celebrity.  From  thd  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
founding  of  that  monarchv  was  ninety  years:  it  was  one 
hundrea  and  fifteen  to  the  oirth  of  Cyrus,  who  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Median  army  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  was  not  until  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overthrew  the  Chaldaean 
monarchy.  Yet  our  prophet  so  long  before  sees  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldaeans,  xlv.  26 — 28. ;  dis- 
cerns the  kingdom  which  had  brought  such  destruction  upon 
Judaea  verging  to  its  rum,  and  its  enemies  already  rushing 
from  the  north,  xlii.  14.  xli.  2.  25.;  and  even  designates 
Cyrus  twice  by  his  very  name  as  the  deliverer  of  the  He- 
brews, xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.'*^ 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  urged  by  Jahn,  that "  the 
particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a  pe- 
riod so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary :  but  the  prophet  fre- 
quentiy  recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  as  something  remarkable ;  whence  it  appears 
that  even  in  his  agje  it  seemed  incredible  to  many,  and  there- 
fore the  fact  that  the  remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  noti<^ 
in  these  prophecies^  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  au- 
thor.— 'It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Chaidjeans,  Medes 
and  Pexsians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
such  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of 
them,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary.    That  the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  re- 
mote events  has  been  already  proved  by  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  even  afforded  by  Isaiah  himself:  to 
these  may  be  added,  that  in  this  same  second  part,  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  predicted,  ch.  lii.  13— liii.  12.,  a  passage  so 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  peifectiv 
vain^nd  fruitiess.     Compare  also  ch.  Iv.  1—5.     Indeed,  in 
his  very  first  vision,  ch.  vi.,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire 
devastation  of  Judaea,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  LasUy 
the  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  tiie  same  second 
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part,  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  captivity ;  so  tiiat  even  allowing,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  hypotiiesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  of  tiiese  prophe- 
cies to  be  correct,  tiiere  will  vet  remain  a  prophecy  verified 
in  a  remote  posterity,  tiie  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particu- 
larly  tiie  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pointed  out  as  the 
mstraments  of  its  completion.— It  is  certainly  true  that  tiie 
)roph6t  discerns  tiie  hostile  kingdom  of  the  ChaldKo-Baby- 
onians,  the  cities  of  Judaea  overtiirown,  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  tiie  downfall  of  tiie  Chaldaean  monarchy,  and 
names  not  only  tiie  Medes  and  Ekmites,  but  even  Cyrus 
himself.  But  that  Isaiah,  receiving  such  revelations  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  might  so  totally  have  lest 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  distant  period,  as  to 
torget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Micah,  Joel,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  far  dis- 
tant  ages.  And  Isaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this, 
ch.  xl.  1.  xh.  7.  21.  Ixvi.  9.,  by  tiie  expression  mn^  news  the 
Lord  will  say.     Compare  Isa.  xliv.  5." 

(3.)  "  The  prophecies  of  events  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ci/rus 
are  clear  and  perspicuous  ;  but  those  which  refer  to  later  times 
are  obscure;  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  author  was 
contemporary  with  Cyms,^FoT  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  arant 
such  very  clear  prophecies  in  times  so  far  remote,  and^ven 

tKo*^  u  K®  "^™%'^^  ^7™®'  ^^y  ^«  i'  said,  ch.  xlv.  14., 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  return  to  their  country,  should 
participate  m  the  commerce  of  the  Cushites  and  Sab©ans, 
when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi,  the 
eventwas  not  so?  Nor  were  the  great  promises  made  ch. 
ix.  6--10.,  ever  fulfilled.  The  contemporaries  of  Isaiah 
certainly  never  could  have  been  able  to  discern  that  those 

mi"^i  r  i^n'^TP^PP*'^?^^^  concerning  Cyrus  should  be 
htmlly  fulfilled,  but  the  others  only  in  part,  and  figuratively.'^ 
lo  this  objection  Jahn  answers,  ''That  the  prophecies 
relating  to  times  antenor  to  Cyrus  should  be  tiie  more  pcr^ 
spicuous,  but  those  refemng  to  more  .distant  periods  the 
more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;' for  in  vfeions,  as  in 
prospects,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indis^ 
tinctTy  marked.  That  the  Cushites  an^l  Sab«aS  fori^eriy 
earned  on  a  considerable  commerce  and  brought  merchandise 

L  u^P^il'f "If  r^"  ^^^'l^^  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted: 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  so  universally  poor  as  is 
pretended;  for,  Hag.  i.,tiiey  built  ceiled  houses,  and  sup- 
plied funds  for  the  Building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the  tiine 
ot  JNehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  tiiese  neople,  as  to  their  conversion  to  tiie 

&   i  f^'/^^rn"^'.^  *^  *^Wle  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  prc- 

rJ;  F^^^'^T  ^^  '^^  Question  whether  Isaiah  was 
thkAuthor  op  Chapters  xxxvi.— -xxxix.  1 


«  In  his  lai^ger  German  Introduction,  Prof.  Jahn  "declares  that  after  re- 
peated perusals,  he  can  find  only  two  such  word« :  npx,  ch.  Ivi.  14  IxiH  1 
which  occurs  elsewhere  only  In  Jer.  ii.  2a  «viil.  12.  but  yet  is  no?  Ara- 
miean ;  and  O^JiD,  which  is  found  in  Isa.  xli.  25.  and  elsewhere  onlv  in  i«r« 
n,«l^  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  but  v^hiohcB^b^^y^^^^ 

p?„iWJS?,'°  i^^f  *!:^"£»  the  Assyrian*     See  Ezek.  xjdii.TS^- 
Einleit.  S  485."    NotegafProf.  Turner  and  Mr,  Whittingham 


Sf  J^n^^F?"®  ^'^n  ""^'^^.^y  ^"  ™^st  respects  witii 
Kings  xmu  13.-.xx.  19. ;  yet  in  some  tiiey  diflbr.    Thu» 

2  KiZ^.l"tr^^li'"^^u^°^"-  ^-20f,  is  wanting  in 
2Kin|s.  on  tiie  contrary,  tiie  reconciliation  of  HezeEiah 

Inmn  Af  ^  f  iT^  f^^^i  ^  ^^"«f  ^^-  '^'  9"  concerning'' the 
lump  of  fi^  1^  be  placed  upon  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,ls,  in 
Isa.  xxxviu.,  inbrorfuced  where  it  does  not  belong:  its  nrtu- 
Sin  /i!'^''"^'^  have  been  after  ver.  6.  There  are  also  some 
other  discrepancies  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce.  From  all  this  it  appears  tiiat  the  text  of  theS 
Jn?.fi^^^^^^'^^°  different  and  vet  so  similar,  that  boS 
woufd  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  one  common  source 
n^ely,  tromthe  histonr  of  Hezekiah,  which  iSi  Zte) 

I2nl2'  "^i-  ^-    Th  'P^*^^^«  «^  *^^  ambassador  of 
Sennacherib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention 

LJ^t tin  kJ''"^  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was 
wntten  by  a  contemporary  witness  who  was  himself  con- 
wi^^h'if'  K ''  certain  that  Isaiah  was,  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  words  nnu  and  nnw,  which 
occur  m  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent  tiian  Ae  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  even  if  nni,  were  of  Aram«an  origin,  AatwouW 
not  be  a  nroof  of  af  modern  date,  since  somi  exotic  woX 
thP  ^]^.J  been  introduced  into  tiie  Hebrew  laSg^age^S 
SLiL  fn/  i^'^'  ^^^y  be  observed  in  tiie  wiTtings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos,  m  word  n^iim  has  not  in  tiiis  place 
the  signification  which  it  acquired  after  tiie  captivity,  bS 
^ahtfs  Introductioo  by  IVof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Wldttingteun,  pp.  36i 
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designates  the  Hebrew  lanmiage,  which  at  that  tune  flourish- 
ed only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah."»  • 
IIL  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  three-fold ;  viz. 

1.  To  detecfy  reprove,  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
peoplt  especially^  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many  Gentile  nations  and 
countries;  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition^  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  such  promises  are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they  occur 
in  Uie  threatenmgs  against  every  other  people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious  (in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked) 
with  prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah.^  These  pre- 
dictions "  seem  almost  to  anticipate  the  Gospel  history,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  character  of  Ciirist  (eh. 
vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18 — ^23.  and  Luke  i.  27 — 35, ; 
vi.  ix.  6.  XXXV.  4.  xl.  6.  9,  10.  xlii.  6 — 8.  Ixi.  1.  compared 
with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  1 — 4.);  his  miracles  (ch. 
XXXV.  5,  6.) ;  his  peculiar  qualities  ^nd  virtues  (ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  U.  xliii.  1 — 3.) ;  his  rejection  (ch.  vi.  9 — 12.  viii.  14, 15. 
liii.  3.);  and  sufferings  for  our  sins  (ch.  1.  6.  liii.  4 — 11.  ;)•' 
his  death,  burial  (ch.  liii.  8,  9.),  and  victorv  over  death  (ch. 
XXV.  8.  liii.  10 — 12.) ;  and,  lastly,  his  final  glory  (ch.  xlix. 
7»  22,  23.  lii.  13 — 15.  liii.  4,  5.),  and  the  establishment, 
increase  (ch.  ii.  2 — i,  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfec- 
tion (ch.  IX.  2.  7.  xi.  4 — 10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  18 — ^24.  xxxii.  1. 
xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  li.  3—6.  lii.  6—10.  Iv.  1—3.  lix. 
16—21.  Ix.  Ixi.  1 — 5.  Ixv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom;  each  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  the  most  striking 
and  discriminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  they  furnish  the  most 
incontestable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity."^ 

IV.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six 
chapters ;  ot  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  reign  of  iJzziah :  the  sixth  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham;  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz ;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Hezekiah.  Various 
modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
present  them  in  the  most  useful  and  lucid  arrangement ;  some 
commentators  and  critics  dividing  them  into  three  parts  : — 

1.  Evangelico'Legal,  which  contain  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises ; — 

2.  Historical,  comprising  the  narrative  part; — and,  3.  Evan- 
geUcul,  comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet  greater 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  &y  the 
Messiah.  By  other  writers,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  divided  into, — 1.  lieprehensory,  including  sliarp  reproofs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  in  which  are 
mingled  promises  to  the  penitent; — 2.  Minatory,  containing 
threatenings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves ; — 3.  Narrative  or  Historic 
co//— and,  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concern- 
ing Messiah  and  the  church.  Other  classifications  have 
been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  but, 
without  adopting  any  of  them,  we  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  wui  be  found  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  the  royal  prophet.  The  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts,  each 
containing  a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  the  prophet 
to  the  various  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  address.^ 

1  Jahn^a  Introduction,  p.  359.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  the  narrative- 
chapters  in  L»kth  as  a  different  copy  oi  the  relation  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  the  account  of  Hezekiati's  sickness  only  excepted.  The  difference 
of  the  two  copies,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  little  more  than  what  has  manifestly 
ariaen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers :  they  mutudly  correct  each 
other ;  and  most  of  the  mistakes  may  be  perfectly  rectified  by  a  collation 
of  the  two  copies  with  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  versions.  Some  few 
sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  are  omitted  in  this  copy  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  found  in  the  other  copy  of  the  book  of  Kings ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  the^e  omissions  were  made  by  ^design  or  by  mistake. '  Isaiah, 
vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

•  The  scope  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  above  given  la  abridged  from  Ro- 
berts's Clavis  Bibliorura,  p.  61o. 

•  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears  to  have  been  made  a  proselyte  by  Saint 
Philip's  explication  of  this  chapter.  Vide  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  it  is 
•o  minutely  descriptive  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi,  likewise, 
on  reading  it,  was  converted  from  Judidsm.— Who^  indeed,  can  resist  its 
evidence! 

4  Gray's  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 

•  These  geufrai  divir^ions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme 
propojjed  by  Vitriiiga  (Comment,  in  Kwuam,  torn.  i.  p.  &.)  and  Bishop 


Part  I.  contains  a  general  Description  of  the  Estate  and  Con" 
dition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  History  / 
the  Promulgation  and  Success  of  the  Crospuand  the  Coming 
of  Messiah  to  Judgment,  (ch.  i. — ^v.) — 7%«  Predictions  in 
this  Section  were  deUvered  during  the  Reign  of  Uzziah  King 
ofJudah. 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout.)  The  prophecy  contained  in 
this  first  chapter^  stands  single  and  unconnected,  constituting 
an  entire  piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  was  deUvered  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  desolation 
which  it  describes  may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  were 
occasioned  before  that  time  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  (compare 

^  2  Kings  xiv.  12 — 14.) ;  or,  the  prophet  may  describe  scenes  yet 
future,  as  already  passing  before  his  eyes,  to  denote  their  cer- 
tainty. As,  however,  the  portrait,  which  it  presents  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land  of  Judcdi,  agrees  much 
better  with  the  wicked  and  afflicted  reign  of  the  apostate  Ahaz, 
than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
and  Jotham  (who  were  both,  in  the  main,  good  princes)  :  on 
this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Resin  and  Pekah, 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.^  But  whichever  of  these  conjec- 
tures may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  severe  remon- 
strance against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  inward 
piety,  and  other  corruptions,  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  intermixed  with  powerfiil  exhortations  to  repentance, 
grievous  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  and  gracious  promises 
of  better  times,  when  the  nation  shall  have  been  reformed  by 
the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  whole  of  this  discourse  afibrdis 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impressive 
manner  of  writing. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  ii.  ill.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
admission  Into  it  (ii.  1—5.) 

2.  A  prediction  of  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  their 
idolatrous  practices,  for  their  confidence  in  their  own  strenjj^th,  and 
distrust  of  God's  protection ;  and  likewise  the  destruction  of  idolatry, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  (ii.  6— 20.) 

3.  A  prophecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  (perhaps  also 
of  ine  invasion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  amplification  of  Uie 
distress  of  the  proud  and  luxurious  daughters  of  Sion.  (ill.  1—26.*  iv.  1.) 

4.  A  promise  to  the  remnant  that  should  escape  this  severe  purgation, 
of  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  (iv,  2—6.) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  delivered  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  or  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
DiscounsK  3.  ch.  v.  This  chapter  likewise  stands  single  and 
alone,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  or  following  :  its  sub- 
ject is  nearly  the  same  wUh  tiiat  of  ch.  i.,  but  it  exceeds  that 
chapter  in  force,  in  severity,  in  variety,  and  elegance.  It  is  a 
general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  (verses  1 — 5.)  ;  and  it 
adds  a  more  express  declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylo- 
nian invasion,  (verses  6 — 30.) 

Part  II.  compnses  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 
Jotham  and  Ahaz,  (ch.  vi. — xii.) 

DiscouBSE  1.  The  vision  and  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  (ch.  vi.)^  As  this  vision  seems  to  contain  a  solemn 
designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  it  is  supposed 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  prophecies 
Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conjectures  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  because  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  his  predic> 
tions,  to  have  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Uzziah;  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  new  designation,  to  introduce^  with  the 
greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  whole  course 

Tomline.  (Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  I.  p.  1(W.)  In  the  analysis  of 
the  various  discourses,  or  prophetic  sermons  comprised  under  each  sec* 
tion,  we  have  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  admirable  transla- 
tion  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

•  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  in  verse  1.  (fAt 
vision  of  Isaiah)  belongn  to  the  whole  book,  or  only  to  the  prophecy  con* 
tained  in  this  chapter.  The  former  part  of  the  title  seems  properly  to  be. 
long  to  this  particular  prophecy  ;  the  latter  part,  which  enumerates  the 
kings  of  Judah,  under  whom  Isaiah  exercised  his  prophetic  oflSce,  seems 
to  extend  it  to  the  entire  collection  of  prophecies  delivered  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  Vitringa  (with  whom  Bishop  Lowth  agrees)  has  solved 
this  doubt  very  judiciously.  He  supposes  that  the  former  part  of  the  title 
was  originally  prefixed  to  this  single  prophecy  ;  and  that,  when  the  collec- 
tion  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  ooade,  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of 
Judsh  was  added,  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  the  wbolo 
book.  As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  ia2  Chron.  xxxil.  32.  where  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  cited  by  the  title  of  "  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the  Son  of 
Amos.''    Vitringa,  torn.  !•  PP-  25—29.    Bishop  Lowtb's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

V  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xxziv.  in  vol.  i.  of  Bishop  Watson's 
CoUecUon  of  Tracts,  pp.  143. 144. 

•  See  a  striking  meoallic  illustration  of  Isa.  lii.  26.  in  Vol.  I  p.  91. 

•  For  a  particular  elucidaUoh  of  this  sublime  vision,  see  Bp.  Lowth's 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72—77.  and  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii. 
booki.  p.4d6.  e/««9. 
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of  God^s  dispensations  towards  his  people,  and  th6  fates  df  the 
natiop,— events  which  are  still  depending,  and  will  not  he  fully 
Accomplished  until  the  final  restoration  of  Israel. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  vii.^^ix.  7.)  commences  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  (viL  1 — 3.),  and  then 
follows  a  prediction  of.  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  against  Judah  (vii.  1 — 16.)  ;  to  this 
succeeds  the  denunciation  of  the  calamities  that  we^to  be 
brought  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
whom  they  had  now  hired  to  assist  them.  (viL  17 — 25.) 
These  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  ch.  viiL,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  which  give  a  repeated  general  assu- 
rance that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people  shall 
ultimately  be  frustrated;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
various  admonitions  and  threatenings  (viii.  11 — 22.  ix.  1.), 
with  an  illustrious  prophecy  (ix.  2 — 7.),  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity  under  Hezekiah,  but 
principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  the  transcen- 
dent dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  universality  and  eternal 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

DiacocasE  3.  (ch.  ix.  8. — ^x.  4.)  contains  a  distinct  prophecy 
and  a  just  poem,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposi- 
tion and  the  elegance  of  its  plan.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding  or  to  the  following  prophecy,  but  is  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subject  is  a  denunci- 
ation of  vengeance  awaiting  their  enemies. 

DiscovBSB  4.  (ch.  X.  5.  xii.)  foretells  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (x.  5 — 34.  xi.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  m^hod,  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
mention  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  by  the  destruc^on  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  to  launch  forth  into  a  display  of  the  spirit- 
ual deliverance  of  God's  people  by  the  Messiah,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  relates ;  for  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  12. 
The  hymn  in  ch.  xii.  seems,  by  its  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by 
many  of  its  expressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of 
the  Christian  than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  at  any  time  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Part  HI.  contains  various  Predictions  asainst  the  Babylonians^ 
Assyrians^  Philistines^  and  other  Nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — xxii.) ;  these  Predic- 
tions  are  contained  in  nine  Prophetic  Poems  or  Discourses, 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.  1 — ^28.)  contains  one  entire  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians :  it  was  probably  delivered .  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  its  completion.  The  captivity  itself 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet  does  not  expressly 
foretell,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  what  was 
actually  to  be  efiected),  did  not  take  place  till  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delivered.  And 
the  Medes,  who  (in  xiii.  7.)  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
principal  agents  in  subverting  this  gre&t  monarchy,  and  re- 
leasing the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an 
inconsiderable  people,  havitig  bc^n  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  part  under  Sardanapalus ;  and  did  not  become  a  king-, 
dom  under  Deioceb,  until  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  Hczc- 
kiah's  reign.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy.  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  elegance  of  composition,  variety  of  imagery,  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophetic  style  ;  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which,  for  beauty  of 
disposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  expression,  stands  unrivalled  among 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  exact  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Dan.  v.  Jerome  (tn  loc.)  says, 
that,  in  his  time,  Babylon  was  quite  in  ruins  ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  unanimously  attest  that  Babylon  is  so  utterly  anni- 
hilated, that  even  the  place,  where  this  wonder  of  the  world 
once  stood;  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
On  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  xiv.  29 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  de- 
nunciations against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  xv.  xvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites ; 
it  was  delivered  soon  after  the  preceding,  in  the  first  year  of 
He2sekiah,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  might,  pro- 
bably, march  through  Moab ;  and,  to  secure  eve  y  thing  be- 


hind him,  possess  Himself  of  their  whole  country,  by  taking 
their  principal  strong  places.  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
has  happily  introduced  much  of  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  into 
his  own  larger  prophecy  against  the  same  people  in  his  forty 
eighth  chapter ;  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  Moab  subse- 
quent to  the  calamity  here  foretold,  and  to  be  executed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  means  several  mistakes  in  the  text 
of  both  prophets  may  be  rectified. 

Discourse  4.  (ch.  xvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against 
Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the 
king  of  Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Bishop  Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  ful- 
filled by-Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.), 
overrunning  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carrying  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  also  cap> 
tives  into  Assyria ;  and  still  more  fully  in  reg^  to  Israel,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people, 
efi*ected  a  few  years  alter  by  Shalmaneser.  The  three  last 
verses  of  this  dmpter  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  prophecy 
to  which  they  are  joined  :  they  contain  a  noble  description  of 
the  formidable  invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  intimated  in  the  strongest  terms  and  most  expressive 
images,  exactly  suitable  to  the  event. 

Discourse  5.  (ch.  xviii.)  contains  one  of  the  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah.  Vilringa  considers  it  as 
directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  refers  it  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  to  the  Ethiopians. 

Discourse  6.  (ch.  xix.  xx.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  the 
conversion  of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  inti- 
mated in  verses  18 — 25.  of  ch.  xix. 

Discourse  7.  (ch.  xxi.  1 — 10.)  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon'  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  **It  is  a  pas- 
sage singular  in  its  kind  for  its  brevity  and  force,  for  the  variety 
and  rapidity  of  the  movements,  and  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  colouring  with  which  the  action  and  event  are  painted." 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  Dumah  or  Idumsea,  the  land  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  Mount  Seir ;  which,  firom  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  tlie 
expression,  is  very  obscure.  The  five  ^last  verses  comprise  a 
prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  which  was  fulfilled  within  a  year 
after  its  delivery. 

Discourse  8.  (ch.  xxii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  or  Jerusalem  (verses  1 — 14.),  the 
captivity  of  Shebna  (16—19,),  and  the  promotion  of  Eliakim. 
(20 — 24.)  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem  here  announced  ia 
either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib;  or  by  the 
Chaldsaans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view;  viz.  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldseans  in  verses  1 — 5.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  verses 
8 — 11.  Compare  2  Kings  xxv.  4, 5.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 6. 

Discourse  9.  (ch.  xxiii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar^  (1 — 17.),  the  restoration  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Tyrians.  Accordingly  a  Christian 
church  was  early  Iformed  at  Tyre,  which  became  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  several  others,  which  were  connected  with 
it     See  Acts  xxi.  1 — 6.* 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  Ccdamities  that 
should  befall  the  People  of  bod.  His  niereiful  Preservation 
of  a  Remnant  of  t/tem,  and  of  their  Hestoration  to  their 
Country,  of  their  Conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Destruc- 
turn  of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv. — ^xxxv.) 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.)  was  probably  delivered  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Moab  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hezekiah's  reign;  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  ch.  xxiv.  was  that  caused 
by  the  iiivasion  of  Shalmaneser,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  nation  by  the  Romans. 
Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  tlunks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  last.  In  verses  21 — 23.  it  is  announced  that  God  shall 
at  length  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in  the  last  age ;  and 

X  Bishop  Newton  bus  collected  and  illostrated  the  varions  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  aninst  Babylon.  See  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  ix.    See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  126.  aupm. 

9  On  the  accmnplisbment  of  the  various  prophoaes  against  IVre,  ses 
Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  rol,  i.  dit«.  xu  Sec  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  121,  126. 

*  Scott,  on  Iml  xxiii.  18. 
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then  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  established  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  wholly  to  obscure  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  tempo- 
rary, typical,  preparatory  kingdom  now  subsisting.  On  a  re- 
view of  this  extensive  scene  of  God's  providence  in  all  its 
parts,  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sublime  and  beautiful  song 
of  praise,  in  which  his  mind  seems  to  be  more  possessed  by  the 
prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.)  ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  ch.  xxvL 
In  verse  19.  Uie  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state 
of  the  lowest  misery  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

DiscouRss  2.  (ch.  xxvii.)  treats  on  the  nature,  measure,  and 
design  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

DxscouBS£  3.  (ch.  xxviiL)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
by  Shaimaneser  is  manifestly  denounced  in  verses  1 — 5. ;  and 
the  prophecy  **  then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  remnant  of  God's  people,  who  were  to  continue  a 
kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  It  com- 
mences with  a  favourable  prognostication  of  their  af&irs  under 
Hezekiah ;  but  soon  changes  to  reproofs  and  threatenings  for 
their  disobedience  and  profaneness."*  In  verses  23 — 29.  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  is  illustrated  by  the  discretion  of  the 
husbandman. 

UisrouRSL  4.  (ch,  xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued 
(xxix.  1 — 4.),  and  their  sudden  and  immediate  deliverance  by 
God's  interposition  in  their  favour ;  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah;  interspersed 
with  severe  reproofs  and  threats  of  punishment  for  their 
hypocrisy,  stupidity,  infidelity,  their  want  of  trust  in  God,  and 
their  vain  reliance  on  assistance  from  Egypt;  and  with  pro> 
mises  of  better  times  both  immediately  to  succeed  and  to  be 
expected  in  the  future  age.  (18 — 24.  xxx.— xxxiii.) 

Discourse  5.  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  makes  one  distinct  prophecy, 
an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  consisting  of  two  parts ; 
the  first  containing  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  or  church  of  God ;  the  se- 
cond part  describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God  consequent  upon  the  execution  of  those  judgments.  '  It  is 
plain  from  every  part  of  it,  that  this  chapter  is  to  be  understood 
of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  ch.  xxxv.  were 
literally  accomplished  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.2  In  a 
•econdaiy  sense,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may  have  a  fur- 
ther view  ;  and,  running  parallel  with  the  former  part  of  the 
prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land ; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Christian  faith ; — 
evbnts  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  it 

Part  V.  comprises  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah, 

Ch.  xxxvi.  relates  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  ch.  xxxvii.,  which  contains  the  answer  of  God  to 
Hezekiah's  prayer,  that  could  not  be  properly  understood  with- 
out it  On  the  subject  of  these  chapters,  see  p.  265.  supra. 
Ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate  Hezekudi's  sickness  and  reco- 
very, and  ills  thanksgiving  for  restoration  to  health,  together 
with  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Part  VI.  (ck,  xl. — ^IxvL)  comprises  a  series  of  Prophecies,  deli- 
vered, in  all  probability,  towards  the  close  ofHezdaaiCs  Reign. 

This  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  '*The 
chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  regularity ;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity — the  vanity  and  destruction  of  idols — ^the 
vindication  of  the  divine  power  and  truth — consolations  and 
invitations  to  the  Jews — denunciations  against  them  for  their 
.infidelity  and  impiety — their  rejection,  and  the  calling  of  the 
€^entiles — the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  But,  as  the  subject  of  this  very  beautiful 
aeries  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are 
introduced  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the 
merciful  interpoattion  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  this  redemp- 
tion from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to  shadow  out  a 
redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  nature.^ 


« 


*  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  56. 

«  Compare  Matt.  zL  6.  zv.  30.  zxi.  ii  John  v.  8, 9.  Acts  Ui.  2  vili.  7. 

V.  8—10. 


»  Siuilh'a  Summary  View  of  the  Fropbets,  p.  61. 


The  prophet.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  connects  these  two  events 
together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without  throwing 
in  some  intimations  of  the  latter ;  and  sometimes  he  is  so  fiilly 
possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  future  more  remote  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  commission  almost  out  of  the  question.  This  part  con- 
sists of  twelve  prophetic  poems  or  discourses. 

Discourse  I.  (ch.  xL  xli.)  contains  a  promise  of  comfort  to  the 
people  of  Grod,  interspersed  with  declarations  of  the  omnipo 
tenoe  and  omniscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  the 
restoration   of  the  Jews  from  the   Babylonian  captivity  by 
Cyrus. 

Disco UR8S  2.  The  advent  and  office  of  the  Messiah  are  foretold 
(xlii.  1 — 17.)  ;  for  rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews 
b  reproved.  (18 — 25.)  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  it  is 
promised,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restored  to  their 
own  land,  (xliii.  1 — 13.)  The  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  are  again  foretold,  as  also  (perhaps^ 
their  return  after  the  Roman  dispersion  (14—20.)  ;  and  the} 
are  admonished  to  repent  of  thosl^  sins  which  would  otherwise 
bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God  upon  them.  (21 — 28.) 

DiscocRSE  3.  contains  promises  of  tlie  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  intermingled  with  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(xUv.  1 — 20.),  whicl^  in  force  of  argument,  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  elegance  of  composition,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that 
was  ever  written  upon  the  subject.  The  prophet  then  an- 
nounces by  name  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  Cyrus, 
(21 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 6.);*  and,  after  adverting,  in  splendid  imagery, 
to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  God,  restored  to  their  country, 
and  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  piety  and  virtue,  he 
proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  objections  and  cavils  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  disposed  to  murmur  against  God,  and  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  dispensations  in  regard  to 
them ;  in  permitting  them  to  be  oppressed  by  their  enemies, 
and  in  piomising  them  deliverance  instead  of  preventing  their 
captivity.  (6 — 25.)  St  Paul  has  borrowed  the  prophet's 
imagery,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  like  purpose  with  equal 
force  and  elegance  in  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Discourse  4.  foretells  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  Bal^lon 
(xlvi.  1 — 5.) ;  the  folly  of  worehipping  them  is  then  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  (6--- 
13.)  ;  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  Babylon  and  Chaldca 
are  further  denounced,  (xlvii.) 

DiscOuBSK  5.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  .of  the  Jews  for  theii 
infidelity  and  idolatry  (xlviii.  1 — 19.21,22.);  and  foretella 
their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  capdvity,  (20.) 

Discourse  6.  The  Messiah  (whose  character  and  office  had  been 
generally  exhibited  in  ch.  xlii.)  is  here  introduced  in  peraon, 
declaring  the  full  extent  of  his  commission,  which  is,  not  only 
to  restore  the  Israelites,  but  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true 
God,  and  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  with  the  Is 
raelites,  and  with  them  to  partake  of  the  same  common  salva 
tion,  procured  for  all  by  the  great  Redeemer  and  Reconciler  ol 
man  to  God,  (xlix.) 

Discourse  7.  predicts  the  dereliction  of  the  Jews  for  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  (1.  1 — 3.),  whose  sufferings  and  exal- 
tation are  foretold.  (4 — 11.)  The  prophet  exhorts  the  believ- 
ing Jews,  afler  the  pattern  of  Abraliam,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and 
foretells  their  future  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity', 
as  also  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity,  (li.  liL  1 — 12.) 

Discourse  8.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
intimated  in  1.  5,  6.,  and  obviates  the  ofience  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  by  declaring  the  important  and  neceasaiy 
cause  of  it,  and  foreshowing  the  glory  which  should  follow  it 
(lii.  13—15.  liU.) 

Discourse  9.  foretells  the  amplitude  of  the  church,  when  Jews 
and  Gentiles  should  be  converted.  (Uv.) 

Discourse  10.  is  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  firom  which  none  shall  be  excluded  who  come  on  the 
terms  prescribed.  (Iv.  Ivi.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  11.  denounces  calamities  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  who  are  sharply  reproved  for  their  idolatry  and  hypo- 
crisy.   Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prophet  probably 

«  Isa.  xUv,  28.  "There  is  a  remarkable  beauty  and  propriety  in  this 
verse;  1.  Cyrus  is  called  God's  Stiepherd. — Shepherd  was  an  epithet 
which  Cyrus  took  to  himself,  and  whicfi  he  cave  to  all  toed  kings.  2.  This 
Cyms  should  say  to  the  temple — ThyfoundationMhaUbe  laid;  not.  Thou 
thcUt  be  built.  The. fact  is,  only  the  Jaundation  was  laid  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus,  the  Ammonites  having  prevented  the  buUding ;  nor  was  it  resumed 
tin  the  second  year  of  Darius,  one  of  his  successors.  There  is  often  a  pre. 
cisioa  inthe  expressions  of  the  prophets,  which  is  as  honourable  to  truth, 
as  it  is  unnoticed  by  careless  readers."    l)r.  A.  Clarke,  on  Isa.  zliv.  98. 
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has  m  view  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  >poU^  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  perhaps,  by  the  Romans.  (Ivi.  9*^12.  Ini.—- 
lix.  1—150  The  fiftyninth  chapter,  he  observes,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  images  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  of  the  composition 
and  the  exact  construction  of  the  sentences. 
DiscouAss  12.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  €ren- 
tiles,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  happy  state  of  the 
Christian  church,  (lix.  16 — 21.  Ix. — ^Ixvi)  In  ch.  Ix.  and 
IxL  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God,  by  the  conversion  and  accession  <^  the  heathen  nations 
to  it,  are  "  set  forth  in  such  ample  and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly 
show,  that  the  full  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  reserved  for 
future  times.  This  subject  is  displayed  in  the  most  splendid 
colours,  under  a  great  variety  oi  highly  poetical  images,  de- 
signed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  glories  of  that  perfect 
state  of  the  church,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  in  the  lat- 
ter times ;  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted  and  gathered  from  their  disper- 
sions ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  (6p.  Lowth.)  The 
remarkable  prophecy  in  Ixiii.  1-— 6.,  which  some  expositors 
refer  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  learned  {^relate  applies  primarily 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  ;  which 
in  the  Gospel  is  called  the  *'  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  days 
of  vengeance"  (Matt,  xvi  28.  Luke  xxL  22.) ;  but  he  thinks 
it  may  ultimately  refer  to  the  yet  unfulfilled  predictions,  which 
intimate  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  peo- 
ple. The  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophecy  manifestly  relate 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews, 
and  their  destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 

y.  Isaiah  has,  with  singular  propriety,  been  denominated 
the  "  evangelical  »ropAc/,"  on  account  of*^  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  and  character, 
the  ministry  ana  preaching,  the  suflferings  and  death,  and  the 
extensive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  So  explicit 
and  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numerous, 
that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of  things  past  than  of  events 
yet  future;  and  he  may  rather  be  called  an  evangelist,  than 
a  prophet.  No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them 
to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  events 
which  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  prophet,  says  bishop  Lowth,  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  majr  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is 
at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented ;  he 
unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety. 
In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty ; 
in  his  ima^ry,  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dimity,  and 
diversity ;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty  and  energy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may 
aad,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition 
of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that, 
if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  ;  so  that  the  saying  of  Ezekiel  may 
most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet, — 

"  T!iou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 
Fiill  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty."— Ezek.  xxviii.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order, 
connection,  and  arrangement:  though  in  asserting  this  we 
must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which 
bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  freouently 
in  rapid  transitions  from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  numan 
to  divine;  we  must  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant, 
they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
discrimination;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
chapters  of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  style  in 
which  he  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at  some 
length  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  m  those  chapters. 
But  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  m  the 
'fourteenth  chapter,  which  is  one  ot  the  most  sublime  odes 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest  personifications 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 


from  their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  tlieir  restoration 
to  their  own  country  (verses  1—3.),  introduce?  a  chorus  of 
them,  expressing  their  surprise  and  astoiiishment  at  the  sud- 
den downfall  ot  Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune 
that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
These  oppressed  kinsdoros,  or  their  nilers,  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  Uie  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing  in  the  political 
or  religious  world  that  is  supereminently  great  and  majestic  * 
the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy ;  the  cedars  of  Libanus  uttei  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their  security 
now  he  is  no  more,  (verses  4--8.) 

This  is  followed  ^9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
animated  personifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  that  was  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits 
of  monarchs.  These  illustrious  shades  arise  at  once  from 
their  couches  as  from  their  thrones  ;*  and  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  they 
insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state 
of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  TIO,  11.) 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (12.^:  they  address  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  the  moming-star  fallen  from  heaven,  as 
the  first  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen 
from  his  hign  state :  they  introduce  him  as  uttering  the  most 
extravagant  vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his 
former  glory ;  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  in  the  close,  with 
his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13 — 15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  different  scene,  and  a  most  happy 
image,  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn 
and  additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who 
light  upon  the  coqpse  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and 
lying  naked  upon  the  bare  ground,  among  the  common  slain, 
just  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  covert  with  wounds,  and 
so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  Know  him. 
They  accost  him  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bitterly  reproach 
him  with  his  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the 
conquered :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  this 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  from  that  wnich  those  of 
his  rank  usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his 
posterity  with  disgrace.  (16—20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  declaring  the 
fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  total  desolation  of  the  city ;  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  confirming  the 
irreversible  decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath.  (21 — ^27.) 

"  How  forcible,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "  is  tliis  imagery, 
how  diversified,  how  sublime !  now  elevated  the  diction,  the 
figures,  the  sentiments !  —  The  Jewish  nation,  tlie  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all 
Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  ^ipport  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  m?y  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  ( f  composition 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Tiie  personifications  here 
are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable :  a 
free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades  the  whole ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  tnis  ode  to  defeat  its  claim 
to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.  If,  indeed, 
I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion,  1  do  not  know  a  single  instance,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said. to  equal,  or 
even  to  approach  it."* 

*  "The  iuiage  of  the  dead,"  so  admirably  described  by  the  prophet, 
Bishop  Lowth  observes,  "is  taken  from  their  custom  of  btirying,  those  at 
least  of  the  higher  nuik,  in  large  sepulchral  vaults  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  at  Jerusalen  now  extant;  and 
some  that  are  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Jiulah.  See  Maun* 
drell,  p.  76.  You  are  to  form  fo  yourself  an  idea  of  an  Immense  tubterrane. 
oos  vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  cells, 
to  receive  the  dead  bodies :  here  :he  deceased  monarchs  Me  In  a  distin* 
ginnhed  sort  of  state  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  couch, 
with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  hie  bead,  and  the  t>odies  of  his 
cliiefs  and  companions  round  about  him.  See  Exek.  xjudi.  27.  On  wtiich 
place  Sir  John  Chardin's  manuscript  note  is  as  follows:— *  En  Mingrelieils 
donnent  tous  leurs  ep^es  sous  leurs  tf  tee,  et  leort  airtree  amies  A  leur  c6tfe ; 
et  on  les  enterre  de  mesme,  leurs  amcspoeires  de  cette  fe^on."'  Bp. 
Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  il.  p.  121.  <v.    ~, 

»  Bishop  liowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  il  PP-  84—66.  fol  i. 
pp.  2M-301.  and  his  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  li.  pp.  230-SS8.  Mm,  Introd. 
ad  Vet.  Foed.  p.  367. 
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$  5^  CV  THtt  BOOK  or  THE  PROPHET  JOEL. 


I.  Jiuthor  and  date, — ^11.  Occation  and  tcope.—- m.  Analytia 
of  the  book. — ^I V.  ObnerbatiOM  on  itt  ttyle* 

*  BSFORs  cHRm*,  810~660,  or  later* 

I.  CoNCERNiNO  the  family,  condition^  and  putsniu  of*  this 
prophet,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned 
men.  Al^ough  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Joelare  men- 
tioned in  the  (Jld  Testament,^  we  have  no  information  con- 
cerning the  prophet  himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
title  of  his  predictions  (i.  1.),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
According  to  some  idle  reports  collected  and  preserved  by 
^e  pseudo-Epiphanius,^  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  and 
was  born  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  the  confines  of  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.'  It  is  equally  imcertain 
under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  died.  The 
celebrated  Rabbi  lumchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years' 
famine  which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reign.  (2  Kings  viii. 
1 — 3.)  The  authors  of  the  two  celebrated  Jewish  Chroni- 
cles entitled  Seder  Olam  (both  great  and  little),  Jarchi,  and 
several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Dni- 
sius.  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commenta- 
tors, maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.  Tamo- 
vius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah:  but  Vitringa,^  Moldenhawer,*  Rosenmuller,^  and 
the  majority  of  modern  commentators,  are  of  opinion  (after 
Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  dunng  the  reign 
of  Uzziah :  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy  before  Amos.  This 
opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  s^,  is  sup- 
ported hy  the  following  arguments ; — 1.  Only  Egypt  and 
Edom  (iii.  19.)  are  enumerated  among  the  enemies  of  Judah, 
no  mention  whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians : — 2.  Joel  (iii.  4 — 7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments, 
as  Amos  (i.  9 — 11.),  against  the  Tynans,  Sidoniaus,  and 
Idumeeans  (who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carried 
off  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Gentiles^  : 
— 3.  It  appears  from  Joel  ii.  15 — 17.  that  at  the  time  ne 
flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  : — 4.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to 
Judaea,  together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii,  18,  19.)  : — 
5.  Although  Joel  foretells  the  calamity  of  famine  and  barren- 
ness of  the  land,  it  is  evident  from  Amos  (iv.  6,  7.)  that  the 
Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but 
were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

n.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  cater- 
pillar, &c.  being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring 
Its  fruits  (the  certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  exjiort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  promising  them  various  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessings. 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  an  Exhortation,  both  to  the  Priests  and  to  the  Peo- 
ple, to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  Famine  brought  upon  them  by 
the  Painter'Worm,  Istc,  in  consequence  of  their  Sins  (i,  1 — 
20.) ;  and  is  followed  by  a  Denunciation  of  still  greater  Ca- 
lamities, if  they  continued  impenitent,  (ii.  1 — 11^ 

This  discourse  contains  a  double  prophecy,  applicable,  in  its  pri- 
maiy  sense,  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  was  to  devour  the 
land,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  drought  and 
£eunine  as  should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be 
interrupted  ;*  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Baby- 
lonian invasion, — and  perhaps  also  the  invasions  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  Jews  were  succes- 
sively subjugated. 

Part  II.  Jin  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  Fast 
(ii.  12 — 17.),  ujith  a  promise  of  removing  the  Calamities  of 
the  Jews  on  their  Repentance,  (18 — ^26.) 

Prom  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  copious 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  polity  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 

>  See  Simonis  Onomasticon  Vet.  Test.  p.  517. 

«  De  VitiD  Prophetarum  iu  Epipbanii  op.  torn.  ii.  p.  246. 

>  Relandi  PaleatiDE,  p.  633. 

*  Typos  Doctrlnae  Prophet,  cap.  iv.  p.  36.  etaeq. 

•  Introductio  in  Libro«  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test  pp.  120, 1521. 
»  dcholia  in  Vet  Teat  Partis  septimiB,  voi.  i.  pp.  433,  434. 

"  The  famine  predicted  by  Joel,  Jahn  refers  to  that  which  took  place  in 
(he  time  of  the  Maccabees.    See  1  Mace.  ix.  23—27. 


the  Gospel ;  interspersing  promises  of  safety  to  the  fidthfiil 
and  penitent,  which  were  afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the 
Christians  in  that  great  national  calamity.  (27 — 38.  Compare 
Acts  iL  It— -21.) 

Part  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  Metum  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  destruaion  of  their  Opponents,  together  with 
the  glorious  State  of  the  Church  that  is  to  follow,  (iii.) 

ly.  The  style  of  Joel,  though  different  from  that  of  Hosea, 
is  highly  poetical :«  it  is  elegant^  perspicuous,  and  copious ; 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime.  In 
the  two  first  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  pro- 
phetic poetry ;  and  his  description  of  the  pla^e  of  locusts, 
of  the  deep  national  repentance,  and  of  the  happy  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  Gospel,  are 
wrought  up. with  admirable  force  and  beauty, 

§  6.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  MICAH. 

I.  Author  and  date, — II.  Occasion  and  scope, — III.  Synopsis 
of  its  contents, — IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, — 
V.   Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  758 — 699. 

I.  MiCAH,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  and  all  modem  copies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territoij  of  Judah;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
that  country ;  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  The  genuineness  of  his  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Uie 
temple,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  (xxvi. 
lo,  19.) 

II.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah^  (in  consequence  of  which 
the  Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and 
the  Babylonian  not  long  after  fell  upon  Judah),  the  prophet 
Micah  was  raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  connrm  his 
predictions  against  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  he  in- 
vited to  repentance  both  by  threatened  judgments  and  by 
promised  mercies.^o 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three 
parts;  viz. 

Introduction  or  title,  i.  1. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 
Jotham  King  of  Judah  (with  whom  Pekah  King  of^ Israel 
was  contemporary),  in  which  the  Divine  Judgments  are  de-' 
nounced  against  ooth  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  Sins,  (i. 
2—16.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  oj 
Alujtz  King  of  Judah  {with  whom  his  Son  Hezekiah  was  asso^ 
dated  in  the  Government  during  the  latter  Part  of  his  Ufe)^ 
and  of  Pekah  King  of  Israel,  who  "was  also  contemporary 
unthhim,  (ii. — ^iv.  8.) 

In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  both 
nations  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  their 
enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.),  and  Judah  for  their 
cruelty  to  the  pious,  (iii.  1 — 7.)  He  then  vindicates  his  pro- 
phetic mission,  and  denounces  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  that, 
though  they  should  "  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity,^'  for  their  sake  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps.  (& — 12.)  This 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  19.  24.,  that  this  particular  prediction  was  uttered  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  it 
was  a  means  of  preserving  Jeremiah  from  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death.  In  ch.  iv.  1--8.  the  glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  of 
Messiah  is  foretold,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the 
church. 

Part  III.  int^ludes  the  Prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during 
the  Reign  of  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah,  the  first  six  years  of 
whose  Government  were  conten^porary  with  the  greater  Purl 

•  Early  in  the  last  century,  Mr.  Hermann  Von  der  Hardt,  whom,  from 
his  love  of  philosophical  paradoxes,  Bp.  Lowth  has  termed  the  '*  Hat' 
douin  qf  Oennany,"  attempted  to  reduce  Joel's  eieaies  to  iambic  verse. 
He  accordinglv  published  the  three  first  elesies  at  Hefmstadt,  in  1706 ;  and 
again,  with  adaitions,  at  the  same  place,  in  1720,  inSvo. 

»  Compare  2  Kings  zv.—xix.  2Chroo.  xxvi.— xjcjd.  Isa.  xxxvi.— xxxvili, 

10  Roberta's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  671 
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of  the  Reign  of  Hoshta^  the  last  King  of  Israel  (iv.  9 — 13. 
V. — vii. 

In  this  portion  of  the  hook  of  Micah,  the  Jews  are  threatened 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.) :  this  event  took 
place  almost  one  hundreid  and  fifty  years  after  Micah's  time ; 
and  the  Chaldoans,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  in  effect- 
ing it,  had  not  arisen  in  the  prophet's  age  to  any  distinction 
among  the  natipns.  The  total  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
forces  is  foretold  (11 — 13.) ;  and  the  picas  king  Hezekiah  is 
assured  of  God's  preservation  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  should  descend  from  him  (and  the  place  of  whose 
nativity  is  particularly  indicated^,  and  by  a  prediction  of 
Sennacherib's  murder,  (v.  1 — 15.)  The  people  are  then  fore- 
warned of  the  judgments  that  would  befall  them  for  their  sins 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (vi.  1 — 16.)  :  the  wickedness  of  ^hose 
reign  is  further  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  as  also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  from  their  general  dispersion  after  they  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Gpspel.  (vii.) 

IV.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  contains  a  summary  of  the  prophecies 
delivered  by  the  latter  concerning  the  Messiah  and  tne  final 
return  of  the  Jews,  which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hales : 

Co* p.  V.  2.  "And  art  thou,  Bethlehem  EphrcUah,  little  to  be  etteemed\ 

Among  Uie  thousands  of  Juaah  J 

fyom  thee  shall  issue  [trb  Lbadbb], 
Who  shall  rule  my  people^  the  Isrciel  [of  God] 
(But  his  issuings  are  from  oM, 
From  days  of  eternity). 
ni.  3.  Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 
Until  the  time  that  she  which  snail  bear 
Nave  borne :  then  shall  return 
The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews^ 
Along  with  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
IV.  4.  And  he  shall  stand  and  guide- them 
In  the  strength  o/tus  I^rd, 
In  the  majesty  of  ma  namb  op  the  Lord  his  God. 
And  when  they  return.  He  shall  be  magnified 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  he  shall  be  their  pbacb." 

"  This  prophecy,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "consists  of  four 
parts,  1.  The  human  birth-place  of  Christ.  2.  His  eternal 
generation.  3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until 
his  miraculous  birth  of  tne  Virgin,  after  which  they  are  to 
return  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  and  univer- 
sal dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  de- 
cided at  tne  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  the  most  respect- 
able Jewish  synod  that  ever  sat,  convened  by  Heroa,  to 
determine  from  prophecy  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah, 
which  they  agreed  to  be  Bethlehem^  upon  the  authority  of 
Micah,  which  ^ey  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part 
only,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
translation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions. 

Matt.  ii.  6.  "  And  thou  Bethlehem,  territory  ofJudah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  qfJudah; 
From  thee  shall  issue  the  Lsadbr, 
Who  shall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God]." 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the 
(juestion  proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer 
in  this  negative.  As  in  Nathan's  propnecy,  "  Shalt  tJtou 
build  me  a  house  ?^^  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.)  the  parallel  passage 
answers  in  the  negative,  "  Thou  shall  not  build  me  a  house,'*'' 
( 1  Chron.  xvii.  4tS 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  'vn^ 
Nagid^  a  us&al  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Isa. 
Iv.  4.  Dan.  ix.  25.),  usually  rendered  'Hj^i/^iwc,  "/eiwfer,"  by 
the  Septua^nt,  and  retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a 
necessary  distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
fVom  "  the  captains  of  thousands"  styled  'Hyt/moa-t,  judiciously 
substituted  tor  the  thousands  themselves  in  Micah,  to  mark 
the  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  lias  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  *'  rule'*  by  the  verb  ^m^xfu,  "  shall  guide  as  a 
shepherd,"  afterwards  intimated  by  Micah,  njr'^i,  ttx*  iroi/u*fu, 
as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint.  For  He  is  ^^  the  shqaherd 
oflsraeV^  (Gen.  xlix.  24.  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.),  '*  the  ehuf  shepherd" 
(\  Pet.  V.  4.),  and  "  the  good  Shepherd'*'*  (John  x.  14.;,  who 
appointed  his  apostles  to  ^^ guide  and  pasture  bis  sheep" 
(John  xxi.  16.) 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefnlly  distin- 
guished by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  which  strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the 
primeval  birth  of  Wisdom,  (rrov,  viii.  22—25.) 


-  5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah's  former  prophecy  (vii.  14.) 
is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20,  21.),  and  of  the  final  peace 
of  his  kingdom.  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7.) 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  propnecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive, respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  worid.  It  crowns  the 
whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limita- 
tions of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman  to  the  line  of  Shem,  to 
the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  royal  house  of  David  here  terminating  in  his  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  "  the  city  of  David."  It  carefully  distinguishes 
his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells  the 
rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season ;  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  through- 
out the  earth  in  the  Regeneration.  It  forms,  therefore,  uie 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle  or  Wisdom, 
in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel :  his  prophetic 
character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  m  the  four  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  latter  in  the  Ajoocalvpse,  (Rev.  xxii.  20.)» 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible, 
pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity 
of  Hosea;  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poetical.^  His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

$  7.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  NAHUM. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,-^ 

III.  Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE    CHRIST,    720 698. 

I.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee, 
and  situate  in  the  territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  lived ;  some  making  him  contemporary 
with  Jotham,  others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  places  him  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Bahylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715 
before  the  Christian  aera ;  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet 
is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians,  for 
their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvu.  6.  &c.  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 11.),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the 
Assyrians  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  not  long  after  the  subvel^ion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser. 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  prophecy  is,  to  denounce  the  certain 
and  imminent  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  its  metropolis  Nineveh ;  who,  after  a 
transient  repentance  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching, 
had  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  which  they  even  aggra- 
vated by'tlieir  wickedness.  With  this  denunciation,  the 
prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God  tempered 
by  long-suffering  and  goodness  (i.  1  —  8.),  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 15.)  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.)^  This  prophecy.  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes,  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  Assyrians  had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had 
recently  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior 
to  all  the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the 
exordium  of  his  propnecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem,  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  descrip- 
tion ^f  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  1.  pp.  462,  463. 

«  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  li.  p.  98. 

>  The  best  commentary,  perhapg,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of  Bisbo]^ 
Newton's  Dissertations  (vol.  i.  pp.  141—156.);  in  which  he  has  ably  Ulas- 
trated  the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  UM  de- 
'  struetion  of  Nineveh. 
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vivid  colours   and  with  imagea  that  are  truly'pathetic  and 
sublime.* 


§  8.  'on  the  boor  of  the  prophet  zephaniah. 

L  Author  and  date, — ^IL  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  book, 

BsroRS  CHRIST,  640 — 609. 

I.  This  prophet,  who  was  "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah"  (i.  1.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but,  tnougn 
he  has  mentioned  his  ancestob  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions, nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  thence,  as  to  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged.    We  learn,  however,  from  his 

yrophecy,  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  in  the  reigii  of 
osiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time  that  Jere- 
miah entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in  method  and  sub- 
ject he  greatly  resembles  him.  - 

On  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  the  ab- 
breviator  of  Jeremiah;  but  it<  is  evident  that  he  prophesied 
before  Jeremiaii,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5. 20.  22.1  seems 
to  speak  of  those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  the 
former  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5.  9.)  describes  as  existing  in  the  most 
flagitious  extent.  From  his  account  of  the  disorders  prevail- 
ing in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he  discharged  the  prophetic 
omce  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  before 
this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his 
dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
not  characterized  by  any  striKing  or  uncommon  beauties. 

II.'  In  consec^uence  of  the  idolatry  and  other  iniquities  pre- 
vailing in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  dis- 
regarded the  denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  pro- 
phets, Z^haniah  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity 
of  their  wickedness,  and  to  denounce  the  imminent  desola- 
tion that  awaited  them ;  to  excite  them  to  repentance,  to  fore- 
tell the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  to  comfort  the  pious 
Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  sections ;  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  Repentance  the  ^nly  means  to  avert  the  divine  ven- 
geance, (ii.  1 — 3.) 
Sect.  3.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  (ii.  4-i-7.),  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites  (8 — 11.),  Ethiopia  (12.),  and  Nine- 
veh. (13—16.) 
Sect.  4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  fore- 
told (iii.  I — 7.),  together  with  their  future  restoration  and 
the  ultimate  prosperous  state  of  the  church.  (8 — 20.) 


SECTION  m. 
>N  the  prophets  who  flourished  near  to  and  during  the 

BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 
§    1.   Oir  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — IL  Occcuion  of  his  prophecies, — Differ- 
ent  collections  of  them, — III.  Synopsis  of  their  contents, — 
IV.  Prophecies  concerning;'  the  Messiah, — V.  Observations 
on  their  style,  ^ 

BETORE  CHRIST,  628 586. 

1.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being 
(as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Ana- 
thoth  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out 
of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh, 
xxi.  18.),  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.^  Some  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  his  father  was  the  same  Hilkiah,  the  high- 
priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.) : 
but  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  ne 
bore  the  same  name,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  Jews ;  for,  if  Hilkiah  had  really  been  the  high-priest,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and 
would  not  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  or- 
dinary and  inferior  class.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical omee,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to 

«  Lowth*8  Lectures,  vol  ii.  p.  99. 

>  Hieronymi  Ck>min.  in  Jer.  cc.  i.  xi.  and  xxxi.  Eusebil  Onomast.  voce. 


discharge  the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  dili 
gence  and  fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  forty-two  years 
reckoned  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.'  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  sreat  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition from  his  countrymen  of  all  degrees,  whose  persecution 
and  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  his  mind,  ab  to 
draw  from  him  expressions,  m  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
which  many  have  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  reli- 
ffious  principles ;  but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be 
found  to  demand  our  pity  rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  integrity : 
a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  whose  miseries  he  patheticafty 
deplores ;  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and  undergo  all  hardships 
in  their  company,  than  separately  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease  and 
plenty,  whicn  the  favour  of  the  kinff  of  babylon  would  have 
secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  fie  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contrary  to  pis 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chaldaeans 
had  left  governor  in  Judsa,  he  there  continued  w^armly  to 
remonstrate  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  foretelling  the 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom 
and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life ;  for  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes  were  so  offended  at  his 
faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death,  which 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  decease,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  true,  considering  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness, 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few 
years  after,  they  were  miserably  destroved  by  the  Babylo- 
nian armies  which  invaded  Egypt,  accor3ing  to  the  prophet's 
prediction,  (xliv.  27,  28.  V  Some  Jewish  writers,  however, 
affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judaea,  while  others  say  that  he  went 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there ;  and  a  third  class  are  of  opinion 
that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  broken  by 
the  calamities  which  had  happened  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.  This  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  Hebrew,  except 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Chaldee. 
His  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity 
were  known  to  and  read  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  fix.  1.) 

II.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  enormities 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them,  though  not  without  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  future  restoration  and  deliverance,  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  except  the 
forty-nfth  chapter,  which  relates  personally  to  Baruch,  and 
the  six  following  chapters,  whicn  respect  the  fortunes  of 
some  particular  heathen  nations.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  this  book,  that  there 
were  four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The 
first  was  that  mentioned  in  chap,  xxxvi.  2.  and  made  by 
divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
.In  this  collection  were  contained  all  the  predictions  which  he 
had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  w^ell  against 
other  nations  as  against  the  Jews :  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with 
those  denounced  against  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Septuagint,  they  follow  immediately  ^fter  the  thir- 
teenth verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.^  This  first  coUec 
tion  comprised  chapters  i. — xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. 
— Ii.  inclusive. 

The  second  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xxx.  2., 
and  contained  chapters  xxvii. — xxxi.  inclusive :  it  was  mado 
in  the  reign  of  Zeaekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii 
1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  book,  where  ne  says  that  the 
word  of  Jehovaii  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son 
of  Amon  kin?  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  came  in  me  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judsdi,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  earring  away  of 
Jerusalem  into  eajtUmty  in  the  fifth  month,''*  (i.  1—^.)  Con- 
sequently, this  third  collection  included  chapters  xxi. — ^xxiv 
xxxiu— xxxiv.  and  xxxvii.  -xxTix. 

•  Dr.  Blayney'8  TranslaUon  of  Jeremiah,  pp.  221,  222.  2d  ediu 

•  Ibid.  p.  W 

•  Carpzo?  has  writtmi  an  elaborate  disquisiUon  on  the  variaUons  betweeo 
th^e  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  order  of  Jcrriniah'a  prophecies ; 
and  has  fjJTea  a  table  ilinstraung  those  variations.  Bee  f  lis  Introd.  ad  Liiiros 
Biblicot  Vet.  Test,  pars  iiL  c  iit.  i  4.  pp.  Iii— 152. 
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The  fourth  collecUon,  oontainiDg  chapters  xL-^zliv.  incla- 
siye,  pre^nts  us  wi^  an  accottot  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and 
of  the  other  Jews  who  were  left  in  Judsa  hy  the  command 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fifty-eecond  chapter  was  probably 
added  by  Ezra^  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  the 
inspired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentations. 

UL  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order'in  which  they  were  originall^r  delivered;  the  cause  of 
their  transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Professor  Dahler  of  Strasbourg,  in  his  French  version  of 
this  prophet,  divides  the  book  into  fifty-five  sections,  which 
he  disposes  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 


1.  Discourses  published  during  the  JReign  of  Josiah, 

Chapter.        Year  of  Reign. 
Ui.  6.— !▼.  4.     -       after  la 
rvii.  19—27.     -        after  IB. 


Chapter 
1.1—19.    - 
iv.  V.  vi.  XXX. 
ii.  l.—iii.  5. 


Year  of  Reign. 

la 

after  18. 
after  18. 


advii.  1—7.       -       uncertain 
2.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jehoiakim, 


t/hapter 
vii.— Ix.  25. 
xx9\.  1—24. 
xlvi.  2-12. 
X  1—16. 
jtiv.  1.— V.  21.    . 
xvl.  1.— XVIL  18.- 
zviii.  1—23. 
zix  1.— JU.  13.  • 


Year  of  Reign, 
lor  2. 
lorS. 
3  or  4. 
4. 
4. 

uncertain, 
uncertain, 
uncertain. 


Chapter.        Year  of  Reign. 
XX.  14.— 18.      • 


xxiii.  9-40. 
XXXV.  1—19. 

XXV.  1— aa 

xxxvl.  1—32. 
xlv.  1-6. 
xii.  14—17. 
X.  17—25. 


uncertain. 

4  or  5. 

4  or  5. 

5. 

5. 

7  or  8. 

11. 


3.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jeeoniah. 

Chap.  xiii.  1—27. 

4.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  ZedeJdah, 

Chapter        Year  of  Reign.  Chapter        Year  of  Reign, 

xxil.  l.^xxiii.  8.       1. 
xl.  1—17.  •        1. 

xi.  la— xii.  13.  .  1. 
xxlv^  1—10.  •  1. 
xxix  1—32.  •  1  or  2. 
xxvii.  1.— xxviiL  17.  4. 
xlix.  34—39.  .  4. 
li.  69-64.  .       4. 

xxl.  1—14.  9. 

5.  Histori/  of  Jeremiah,  and  Discourses  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Palestine  after  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem, 


xxxiv.  1—7. 

10. 

xxxvii.  I— 10. 

10. 

xxxiv.  8—22. 

10. 

xxxvii.  11—21.    . 

10. 

xxxviu.  1—28. 

10. 

xxxix.  15— la     . 

10. 

xxxii.  1 — 44. 

10. 

xxxiii.  1—26. 

11. 

xxxix.  1— 10. 

11. 

Chapter     Year  after  Jer.  taken. 
xxxix.  11    14.       •       1. 
xL  1.— xlL  la       •       1. 


Chapter     Year  after  Jer.  taken, 
xlii.  1.— xliil.  7.  -    J. 

XXX.  1.  xxxi.  40.        -    1. 


6.  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
Chapter.  Year  after  Jer.  taken. 


xUli.  8-ia 
zUt  ]--a). 
zlvL13-2a 


17  or  la 
uncertain. 


7.  Discourses  of  uncertain  Date  eoneeming  foreign  Nations, 

Ammonites. 
Moab. 


xhri.  1.— xlix.  1—6.  concerning  the 
xlviii.  1— 47. . 


xlix.  7—22. 
xlix.  23-27.  - 
L  1.— li.  58-64.  . 


EdouL 

DamaacuB. 

Babylon. 


8.  Jn  Historical  Jlppendix^  diap.  lii.  1 — 34. 

A  somewhat  different  arranjgement,  and  more  simple  than 
the  preceding,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his 
version  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  ^  who  has  endeavoured, 
with  great  judgment,  to  restore  their  proper  order  by  trans- 
posing: the  chapters  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Aocoroing  to  his  arran^ment,  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

1.  The  Propheetes  delivered  in  the  B^gn  of  Jodah^  contain- 
ing dupters  u— xii.  inclusive. 

3.  Tne  Prophecies  deliuered  m  the  Meign  ofJehoiakiin,  com- 
prising chapters  xiii.— xz.  xxii.  xxiiL  xxxr.  xxxvL  xlv. — 
xlviii*  and  xlix.  1 — 33. 

3.  l%e  Prophecies  deUnered  in  the  Reign  of  ZedeMiah,me\wLd'' 
ins  chapters  xxL  xxiv.  xxvii«— xxxiv.  xxxvii. — ^xxxix.  xlix. 
3Ma.andl.U. 

4.  T^ePrtpheciesddiva^mideriheOoit^mentofGedaliah, 
from  the  talung  of  Jerusalein  to  the  retseat  of  the  people  into 
£g3rpt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jemouah  delivered  to  the 
Jews  in  that  country;  compDebending  chapter  id.— xliv. 
inclusive. 

As  this  arrangement  throws  much  light  upon  the  predic- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adoptM  ia  tiie  following 

<  Cwpitov McribM  H  to  Bumcli,  or  MMne  oUme  kmfifdmm^  Intood 
pars  lii.  p.  162. 
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syBopsis,  which  accordingly  consists  of  four  parts,  and 
thirty-one  prophetic  discourses  : — 

The  Introduction  to  the  book  contains  its  title  (i.  !•— 3.)^ 
the  call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  God  (4 — 10.) ;  the  purport  of  which  is 
explained  by  two  symbolical  images  or  visions,  that  of  an 
almond  tree  (11.)  indicating  the  nearness,  and  the  vision  of 
a  seething-pot  typifying  the  severity,  of  the  divine  judgments. 
The  face  or  the  pot  being  turned  from  the  north  denoted  that 
they  were  to  be  inflicted  l)yihe  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans, 
whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea,  and  poured  forth  its 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  comprises  such  Propheeiis  as  were  delivered  in  the 
Reign  ofJosiah,  (ch.  ii. — ^xii.) 

Discourse  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  professes  to  retam  the  same 
kindness  and  favourable  disposition  for  the  Jews  (iL  1 — 3.), 
with  whom  he  expostulates  on  account  of  their  ungrateful 
returns  for  his  past  goodness  (4 — 13.),  and  shows  that  it  was 
their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  and  disloyalty 
which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose  them  to 
calamities  and  misery.  (14—30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  Godj^ 
with  an  implied  promise  of  acceptance,  and  lamenting  iSaA 
necessity  under  which  he  was,  through  their  continued  ob- 
stinacy, of  giving  them  further  marks  of  his  di^Ieasure.  (3t 
-r-37.  iii.  1 — 5.)  Dr.  Blayney  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  analysis  of  Jeremiah's  writings)  thinks  that  this  prophecy 
was  delivered  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's 
pT(5phetic  commission. 

Discourse  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  The^r«^  part  contains  8 
complaint  against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her 
sister  Israel,  whom  God  had  already  cast  off  for  her  idolatrous 
apostasy,  (iii.  6 — 12.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy* 
in  the  tenth  verse  points  out  the  date  of  this  prophetic  dis- 
course to  have  been  some<  time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign,  when  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  king,  were  professedly  engaged  in  measures  d  reform** 
tion,  which,  however,  are  here  declared  to  have  been  instn* 
cere.  The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  upon  her  repentance,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  after-times,  which  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles 
themselves  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12 — ^21.) 
The  children  of  Israel,  confessing  and  bewailing  their  sins, 
have  the  same  comfortable  assurances,  as  before,  repeated  to 
them.  (22 — 25.  iv.  1,  2.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  pro- 
ceed with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divme  judgments  by  a  timely 
repentance  (iv.  3 — 5.),  the  Babylonian  invasion  is  clearly  and 
fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ;  and  the  um 
versa!  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  the  people  is  represented 
at  large,  and  stated  to  be  the  justly  provoking  cause  of  the 
national  ruin.  (iv.  6 — 31.  v.vL) 

Discourse  3.  Although  the  date  of  thi»  prophecy,  is  not  pre- 
dsely  maiked.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  de- 
liveied  shortly  afler  the  preceding,  and,  it  should  seemi,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Besides  the  prophets  who  were  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  there  were  others  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  flatter  the  pec^le  vrith  opposite  predictions.  They  taught 
them  to  regard  such  threats  as  groundless;  since  God  (tbey 
said)  would  have  too  much  regard  for  his  own  honour  to  su^ 
fer  his  temple  to  be  profaned,  and  the  seat  of  his  holiness  |o 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  tkeibrmer  part  of 
this  discourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  openly  to  re- 
prove the  £adsehood  of  those  aasertioiis,  and  to  show,  by  as  ez' 
ample  in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  afford  no 
security  to  the  guilty ;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  at  Jerusalem,  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would 
cast  the  people  of  Judah  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already 
cast  off  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness.  (viL  1—16.) 
God  justifies  the  severity  of  hia  proceedings  by  a  rcTOwsnta 
tton  of  the  pec^le's  in^^nety  and  idolatry.  ( 1 7 — ^30.)  The  pio- 
phet  declares  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  unacceptable,  wliile 
they  continued  deaf  to  the  calls  of  God's  BMssengns  (21—- 
28.) ;  he  furdier  specifies  the  gross  idolatiiss  with  whieh  they 
were  defiled,  and  pronounces  a  heavy  ssntanoe  of  divine  ven- 
geance both  on  the  dead  and  on  the  Itving.  (29—34.  viiL 
1 — 3.)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  dsKOurse,  ths  prophetrsA 
first,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vaiidy 
thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they^bad  his  Itw 
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•moog  theiB,  Ihoagh  they  kept  not  that  law.  (▼iii.  4-— 17.) 
Next,  in  his  own  person,  Jeremiah  gives  vent  to  his  lamentap 
tions  at  the  foresight  of  the  calamities  which  the  Chaldeans 
^oaU  inflict  upon  the  Jews  (18 — ^22.  ix.)  ;  and  earnestly  dis- 
•oades  his  countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1 — 18.),  setting  forth 
the  Tanity  of  idols  in  comparison  with  the  true  God.  Jeru- 
salem is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her 
min,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy.  (19 — ^25.) 
Li  perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet*8  discourse,  the  difiference 
of  speakers  must  be  attended  to ;  the  transition  from  one  to 
another  being  very  quick  and  sudden,  but  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
DucoDKSX  4.  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  Jo- 
siah's  reign  ;*  when  the  people,  having  forgotten  the  solemn 
oovenant^ngagements  w.hich  they  had  made  in  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiii.  3.)  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  prophet  was,  therefore,  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  hereditary  disobedience,  (xi. 
1.-..8.)  He  denounces  severe  judgments  against  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous  apostasy.  (9 — 17.) 
Being  informed,  by  divine  reveladon,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
men  of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against  them,  and 
is  authorized  to  foretell  their  utter  destruction  (18 — 23.)  ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1 — 6.), 
who  answers  the  prophet's  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  pro- 
mises the  future  restoration  of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in 
kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours  who  had  oppressed  them  : 
but  with  this  reservation,  that  such  of  them  as  would  embrace 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated into  his  church,  while  the  unbelieving  part  would  utterly 
poish.  (14—17.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  ofJtlio- 
iakim, 

DiscouBSB  1.  comprises  a  single  and  distinct  prophecy  ;  which) 
under  two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking 
of  bottles  (diat  is,  skins)  filled  with  wine,  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  that  was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion. (xiiL  1 — 14.)  An  exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance is  subjoined  (v.  15 — 21.)  ;  and  their  incorrigible  wick- 
edness and  profligacy  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  imminently  awaited  them.  (22 — 27.)  The  particular 
mention,  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  18  th 
verse.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  as- 
cribes this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  that  of  his  queen,  is  in  like  man- 
ner noticed  together  in  ch.  xxii.  18. 

DiscouBSB  2.  was,  in  all  probability,  delivered  shortly  afler  the 
preceding.  It  jnredicts  a  severe  limine,  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  but  which  does  not  bring  them  to  repentance  (xiv. 
I — 22.)  ;  and  announces  God's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy 
Jodah,  unless  they  should  speedily  repent  (xv.  1 — 9.)  The 
prophet,  complaining  that  he  is  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
reason  <^  his  office,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
on  condition  of  obedience  and  fidelity  on  his  part  (10 — 21.) 

Discourse  3.  foretells  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  in  the  type  of 
the  prophet  being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvL  1 — 13.) ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  announces  their  future  restoration 
(14, 15.),  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Grentiles  (16 — 21.)  ; 
accompanied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  attach- 
ment to  idolatry  (the  fatal  consequences  of  whidi  are  announc- 
ed), and  also  for  their  too  great  reliance  on  human  aid.  (xviL 
1—18.) 

OncovBSx  4.  is  taken  up  with  a  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the 

strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  (xviL  1 9-^27.  V  which 

Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  proclaim  aloud  in  all  tne  gates 

of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  conduct  of  each 

individual,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  nation. 

'DiBcouxsx  5.  shows,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God's  absolute 

•nthority  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  alter  and  regulate 

their  condition  at  his  own  discreti<m.  (xviiL  1^-10.)    The 

prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  im- 

peiidtng  dangers  by  repentance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their 

leiiiial,  to  foretell  their  destruction.   (11^-17.)    The  Jews 

oonspiring  against  him,  Jeremiah  in^lores  Judgment  against 

thoob  (18— 23.) 

*    .   {>:••'   •  - 

I  Mr.  Reeves  and  other  commentators  refer  it  to  the  commeneeiaeDt  of 
Jehoiaktu's  r^|gn,  and  consequeatly  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 


Discoumsa  6.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel,  is 
foretold  the  similar  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jo- 
dah and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  their  sins  (xix.) ;  and  a 
severe  judgment  is  denounced  against  Pashur  for  apprehen^g 
and  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1 — 6.),  who  complains  of  the 
persecutions  he  met  with.  (7 — 18.) 

DiscocBSK  7.  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  preceding,  a^d  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  whence 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  '^  go  down  to  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah."  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the  king, 
his  servants,  and  people,  recommending  an  inviolable  adhe« 
rence  to  right  and  justice  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  the 
throne,  and  preventing  the  ruin  of  both  prince  and  people, 
(xxii.  1 — 9.)  The  captivity  of  Shallum  is  declared  to  be  irre- 
versible. (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is  severely  reproved  for  his 
tyrannical  expressions,  and  his  miserable  end  is  foretold.  (13 
— *19.)  His  family  is  threatened  with  a  continuance  of  simi- 
lar calamities ;  the  fall  and  captivity  of  his  son  Jeconiah  are 
explicitly  set  forth,  together  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
his  posterity  from  the  throne.  (20 — 30.)  The  prophecy  con- 
cludes with  consolatory  promises  of  future  blessings,  of  the 
return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  and  of  happier  times  under 
better  governors ;  of  the  glorious  establishment  of  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  and  of  the  subsequent  final  restoration  of  all  the 
dispersed  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  (xxiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  8.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  false  pro> 
phets,  and  mockers  of  true  prophets,  (xxiii.  9 — 40.) 

DiscomsE  9.  predicts  their  subjugation,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years  (xxv,  I — 11.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babylon  was  to 
be  destroyed  (12 — 14.)  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Judah  and 
several  other  countries  (including  Babylon  herself,  here  called 
Sheshach),  is  prefigured  by  the  prophet's  drinking  a  cup  of 
wine.  (15—38.) 

Discourse  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without  a  speedy 
repentance  and  reformation  (xxvi.  1 — 6.),  is  apprehended  and 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  offence,  but  is  acquitted, 
his  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Micah  in  the  reign  of 
He^ekiah.  (7 — 19.)  The  sacred  writer  then  observes,  in  his 
own  person,  that  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  Micah, 
there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign,  which 
might  have  operated  very  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jere- 
miah, but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  exercised 
in  his  behalf  by  Ahikam,  the  uon  of  Shaphan.  (20 — 24.) 

Discourse  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  condemned  by 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  to  them  a 
certain  rule  of  life.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  the  Rechabites 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  (xxxv.) 

Discourse  12.  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  causes  Baruch 
to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  them 
to  the  people  on  a  fast-day.  (xxxvi.  1 — 10.)  The  princes 
being  informed  of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  be- 
fore them.  (11 — 15.)  Filled  with  consternation  at  its  con- 
tents, they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  themselves 
(16— 19.) ;  they  acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  the  roll, 
and  having  heard  part  of  its  contents,  he  cuts  it  to  pieces,  and 
bums  it  (20 — 26.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write  it  anew, 
and  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  Jehoiakim 
(27 — 31.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  addi 
tions  (32.) ;  but  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threatenings 
contained  in  those  predictions,  and  being  perhaps  afraid  of 
sharing  in  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet,  God  commissions 
Jeremiah  to  assure  Baruch  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by 
a  special  providence  amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  against 
Judah.  (xlv.) 

Discourse  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  severaa 
heathen  nations  (xlvL  1.),  which  are  supposed  to  hav^  been 
placed  towards  the  close  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  being  in 
some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As,  however,  in 
point  of  time,  they  were  evidently  deUvered  during  the^reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  referred  to  the 
present  section.    In  this  discourse  are  comprised, 

(1.)  A  proptiecy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  tiat  garrisoned  Carche* 

mteh,  by  the  Chatdseans  (zlvi.  2—12.),  and  of  the  entire  conqaest  of 

that  country  hj  Nebuchadnesaar.  (13--26.) 
(2>>  Prediciioos  of  the  subjugation  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  includ 

tag  Tfre  (xlvil.),  and  auo  of  the  Moabites  (xtviU.^  by  the  forcea  of 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ciy  Predictions  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ammonites  (zUx.  ]~&)_by  the 
.    same  monareh,  and  Ukewiae  of  the  land  of  Bdsm  (7— ttX  of 

ens  (9B-47.X  and  of  Kedar.  C2B^-S9i) 
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Part  III.  contaim  the  PropheeUt  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Zedefdah  King  ofJudah, 

Discourse  1.  A  prediction  of  the  congest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by 
the  Chaldasans,  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign, 
(xlix.  34 — 39.)  On  the  final  subversion  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  Elam  was  restored  (as  promised  in  ver.  39.)  to  its 
former  possessors,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

DiscouRSB  2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figs,  God  repre- 
sents to  Jeremiah  the  different  manner  in  which  he  should 
deal  with  the  people  that  were  already  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  who  were  left  behind  ; — show- 
ing fisivour  and  kindness  to  the  former  in  their  restoration  and 
re-establisbment,  but  pursuing  the  latter  with  unrelenting  judg- 
ments to  utter  destruction,  (xxiv.) 

Discourse  3.  The  Jews  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  believe 
sucjji  as  pretended  to  foretell  their  speedy  return  into  their  own 
country  (xxix.  1 — 23.)  ;  and  judgment  is  denounced  against 
Shemaiah  for  writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon (24 — 32.)  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  the  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  read  im- 
mediately after  verse  20.,  which  seems  to  be  its  original  and 
proper  place. 

Discourse  4.  contains  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  but  chiefly  from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans, 
on  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity  (xxx.)  ;  and  pre- 
dicts their  happy  state  after  that  glorious  event  shall  be  accom- 
plisbed  (xxxi.  1 — 26.),  concluding  with  a  fuller  prophecy 
describing  the  Gospel  state,  as  also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
their  conversion.  (27 — 38.)  "  Both  events,"  Dr.  Blayney  re- 
marks, "  are  frequently  thus  connected  together  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  perhaps  with  this  design,  that  when  that 
which  was  nearest  at  hand  should  be  accomplished,  it  might 
afford  the  strongest  and  most  satbfactory  kind  of  evidence,  that 
the  latter,  how  remote  soever  its  period,  would  in  like  manner 
be  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  its  due 
season." 

Discourse  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  being 
solicited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  ordered, 
under  the  type  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admonish  them,  espe- 
cially Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
warns  them  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets 
(xxvii.) ;  and  the  death  of  Hananiah,  who  was  one  of  them, 
is  foretold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  1 — 16.),  who  died  accord- 
ingly about  two  months  after.  (17.) 

Discourse  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon  their 
repentance  and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored. (1.  li.  1 — 58.)  This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 
delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to 
the  Jpws  there,  in  order  to  be  read  to  them :  after  which  it  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.1 

Discourse  7.  was  probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, previously  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  commemced 
in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  In  this  prophecy  Jeremiah 
(who  had  been  requested  ^  **  inquire  of  the  Lord"  for  his 
countrymen)  foretells  a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity, 
and  advises  die  people  to  yield  to  the  Chaldaeans  (xxL  1 — 10.)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  tne 
efiects  of  God's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust 
to^their  stronghold,  which  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
them  when  God  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11 — 14.) 

Discourse  8.  consists  of  .two  distinct  prophecies.  The  firtty 
probably  delivered  towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's reigi^,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  death,  and 
honourable  interment  (xxxiv.  I — 7.)  The  second  prophecy, 
which  was  announced  some  time  after,  when  the  Chaldeans 

t  The  fifiy-first  chaptor  of  Jeremiah  closes  with  the  foUowing  sentence : 
— ••  Thu9far  are  the  words  of  Jttemiah ;"  which,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  was 
added  by  the  person  (whoever  it  iniffbt  be)  that  collected  his  prophecies, 
and  digested  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  thenf  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles.  This  seateoce  iloen  not  occur  in  the  Septuaaint  versicm,  where 
indeed  it  coald  not  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  because  the 
chapters  are  arranged  differently  in  that  versloa ;  aod  ehapcer  U.  forms 
only  the  twenty-eit^th  of  the  ooUection.  The  dispositloo  m  Jersniah's 
prophecies  is,  apparently,  so  arbitrary,  that  it  is  not  likely  (hat  it  was  made 
tmuer  the  prophet's  direction. 


had  broken  .off  the  aiege  in  order  to  enooimter  the  Egyplfaai 
army,  severely  reproves  and  threatens  the  Jews  for  their  per- 
fidious violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  of  obe- 
dience to  God.  (8 — 22.) 

Discourse  9.  Jeremiah  foretells  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (xxxviL  1 — 10.)  For  this  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon 
(11 — 15.),  from  which  he  was  released,  but  still  kept  a  pri- 
soner, though  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  abated. 
(16—21.) 

Discourse  10.  confirms  the  promised  return  of  the  Jews  firom 
captivity,  by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field* 
(xxxii.) 

Discourse  11.  predicts  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(xxxiii.  1 — 9.),  and  that  the  land,  whose  desolation  the  Jews 
deplored,  should  again  flourish  with  multitudes  of  men  and  cat- 
tle (10—13.) ;  whence  the  prophet  takes  occasion  to  confirm 
his  former  promise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of 
righteousness  under  the  Messiah.  (14— -26.)  This  evangeli- 
cal prediction  is,  as  yet,  unfulfilled.  "  The  days,  it  is  evident, 
are  not  yet  arrived,  though  they  will  certainly  come,  for  the 
performance  of  Grod's  good  promise  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judidi,  under  CHiiit 

TBEIR  RIGHTEOUSNESS.*'  , 

Discourse  12.  contains  the  last  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  prophetically  concerned  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
It  relates  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miry 
dungeon,  at  the  instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xzxviii. 
1 — 6.);  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.);  and  the  prophet's 
advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him  privately,  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Chaldsans.  (14 — 27.)  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  particulars  of  his  punish* 
mcnt  after  he  had  been  taken  and  brought  before  the  king  of 
Babylon,  are  then  related  (xxxix.  I — 10.)  together  with  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  a  iqpecial 
charge  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  (11 — 13.)  In  conclusion,  the 
piety  of  Ebedmelech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal 
safety  amidst  the  ensuing  public  calamities.  (15—18.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  particular  Account  of  what  passed  in  the 
Land  of  Judah,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Retreat 
of  the  Jewish  People  into  Egypt,  and  the  Prophecies  ofJere^ 
miah  concerning  them  while  in  that  Country, 

Discourse  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
or  to  remain  in  Judsa  (xl.  1 — 6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews 
repaired  to  Gedaliah  the  governor  (7 — 12.)  ;  who  being  trea- 
cherously slain  (13 — 16.  xli.  1 — 10.),  the  Jews  left  in  Judca 
intend  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (11 — 18.),  firom  which  course  the 
prophet  dissuades  them,  (xlii.) 

Discourse  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  the  diTine 
command  (xliii.  1 — 7.),  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (8 — 10.) ;  he  predicts 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt 
(xliv,  1 — 13.),  whose  obstinate  idolatry  is  related  (14 — 19.), 
destruction  is  denounced  against  them,  and  the  dethronement 
of  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt  (by  profane  authors  called 
Apries)  is  foretold.  (20—30.) 

The  Conclusion  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  containing  the 
fifty-second  chapter,  was  added  after  his  time,'  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  captiTity,  of  which  it  gives  a  short  account, 
and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremian. 

IV.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
related  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
behold  their  literal  fulfiMent,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetic 
mission,  while  sev^al  of  lus  predictions  concerned  other 
nations  fas  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  anal3rsis) :  yet 
two  or  three  of  his  prophecies  so  ciearl^r  announce  the  Mes- 
siah, that  it  would  be  a  blamable  omission  were  we  to  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  5, 6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  RioHTtousirass. 
On  this  passajge  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  lemark 
from  tfie  ancient  rabbinical  book  of  Ikkartm^  wnieh  (he 
observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation:— 
'<  The  Scripture  mU  the  name  of  the  Mb88UB,  JAOH,  our 
Righteousness,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  BfBDiATORiAi< 
God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  justijteation  from  tbs 
Name  :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  tbm  Najut 
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ftimt  is,  the  In^able  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  him- 

Agahi,  in  Jet.  xxxi.  23.  we  hare  a  distinct  prediction  of 
the  miracolotu  conception  of  Jesns  Christ  ;<  and  in  xxxi.  31 
— M*  and  xlziii.  8.  Ine  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the 
spiiitiial  character  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward 
OTte&ey  of  the  Gospel,  are  most  clearly  and  emphatically 
described.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
eh.  viii.  8 — 13.  and  x.  16.  et  seq, 

y.  The  Style  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  in  elegance 
or  sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  towth  as  being  inlenor 
in  bo^  re^>ect8  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,'  after  some  Jewish 
writers,  has  objected  to  the  prophet  a  certain  rusticity  of 
expression,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 
Though  the  isentiments  of  Jeremiah  are  not  always  the  most 
elevated,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact ;  yet 
his  style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief 
and  pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
Hs  prophecies.^  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle 
of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  in  a 
plain  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many 
occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sublime,  especially  in  xlvi. 
— li.  1 — 59.  which  are  wholly  poetical,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.* 

$  2.   ON  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

I.  Author f  date,  and  argument  of  the  book. — ^11.  Synopsis  of 
its  contents. — III.  Observations  on  its  style  and  structure. 

I.  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or 
Lamentations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from 
a  very  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also 
from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  oook,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  his  prophecies.^ 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  Michaelis, 
Dathe,  and  other  eminent  writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
L^nentations  of  Jeremiah  were  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josian,  and  which 
are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  '^  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lament- 
ations, it  is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ; 
for  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
jHhe  calamities  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  m  his  prophecies 
are  here  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place,  viz.  the 
impositions  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  seduced  the  people 
by  their  lying  declarations,  the  destruction  of  me  holy  city 
and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of 
present  calamities,  yet  it  has  with  great  probability  been 
conjectured  that,  while  Jeremiah  mourns  the  desolation  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  may  be  considered  as  prophetically 
painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at  some 
future  time ;  and  mis  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  referring 
to  the  time  when  the  punisnment  of  their  iniquity  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity. 

II.  This  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  consists  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz. 

<  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites 

Baztorf  a  Lexicon,  voce  mn*.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  derived  the  decla- 
radon  he  has  made  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  Phil.  ii.  9— 
11.,  from  the  above  cited  pjassage  of  Jeremiah. 

*  Professor  Dahier  considers  this  simply  as  a  proverbial  expression ;  and 
the  modem  Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  pairticularly  the  late 
Dr.  Blayney  in  his  translation  of  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  apphcation  of 
this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah  :  but  the  following  remarks  will  snow  that  this 
denial  is  not  anthorized.  According  to  the  first  evangelical  promise  con- 
eeraing  ike  ttd  -^  the  toomun,  folfowed  this  prediction  of  the  prophet : — 
The  L^d-hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  wonutn  shaU  compass 

,  a  man.  (Jee.  xxxi.  22.)  ^hat  new  creation  of  a  man  is  therefbre  ne*p,  and 
ihereibre  a  creation,  because  wrought  in  a  woman  only,  without  a  man, 
oemoassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  ancient,  literal,  and  clearv  The 
words  import  a  miraculous  conception :  the  ancient  Jews  actuiowledged 
this  sense,  and  applied  it  determinately  to  the  Messiah.  This  prophecy  is 
iUoatrated  by  that  of  Isaiah  vii.  14.— Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  iii.  p. 
m.  edit  17%  folio.  «^  *. 

a  Pref.  ad  Com.  in  Jerem. 

^  See  the  whole  of  eh,  iz.  ch.  xiv.  17.  Ac.  and  xz.  14— la 

•  Lowth's  LeeMres,  voL  ii.  pp.  88,  89. 

«  Prof.  Pareaa  has  amply  proved  this  point  from  a  general  collation  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  with  select  passages  of  ttus  book|  in  the  pre- 
''i!^**^^  Dissertation  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Lameotationt  (Lug.  Bat. 
1790. 8vo.),  iUuattated«rith  notes. 

«  Bishop  Tondine*s  Elements  of  Christian  Tbeolofyi  toL  L  pp.  112^  lia 


Elsot  1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamenttiig  the  sad  reverse 
of  fortune  whidi  his  country  had  experienoed,  confesong  at 
the  same  time  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences 
of  the  national  wickedness  and  rebellion  against  God.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  he  withdraws  himself  from  view,  and 
introduces  Jerusalem,  to  continue  the  complaint,  and  humbly 
to  solicit  the  divine  compassion.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that,  in 
this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation  of  king  Jehoia- 
chin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  to  Babylon. 
Compare  2  Kings  xziv*  8 — 17.  and  8  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

Elegt  2.  Jeremiah  gives  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  dire  effects 
of  the  divine  anger  in  the  subversion  of  the  dvil  and  religious 
constitution  of  ^e  Jews,  and  in  that  extreme  misery  to  which 
every  class  of  individuals  was  reduced.  He  represents  the 
wretchedness  of  his  coimtry  as  unparalleled ;  and  charges  the 
false  prophets  with  having  betrayed  her  into  ruin  by  their 
false  and  flattering  suggestions.  In  this  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition, — the  astonishment  and  by-word  of  all  who  see 
her, — Jerusalem  is  directed  earnestly  to  implore  the  removal 
of  those  heavy  judgments  which  Goc^  in  the  height  of  his 
displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her. — ^Jahn  thinks  that  this 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonian  army. 

Elegt  3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  most  severe  and 
trying  afHictions,  and  setting  forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies 
of  God,  as  the  never-failing  source  of  his  consolation,  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  be  patient  and  resigned  under  the  divine 
chastisements.  He  asserts  the  divine  supremacy  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil,  and  argues  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  punished  according  to  his  de- 
serts. He  recommends  it  to  hi6  fellow-sufferers  to  examine 
themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearts  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  hope,^that  the  same  Providence  that 
had  formerlv  delivered  him,  would  frustrate  the  malice  of  his 
present  enemies,  and  would  turn  the  scornful  reproach,  which 
they  had  cast  upon  him,  to  their  own  confusion. 

Elect  4.  exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  affecting  in- 
stances, between  the  present  deplorable  and  wretched  ^condi- 
tion of V  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flourishing  aflairs ; 
and  ascribes  the  unhappy  change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of 
its  priests  and  prophets.  The  people  proceed  with  lamenting 
their  hopeless  condition,  especially  the  captivity  of  their  sove- 
reign Zedekiah.  This  elegy  concludes  with  predicting  the 
judgments  that  were  impending  over  the  Edomites,  together 
with  a  final  cessation  of  Sion's  calamities. 

Elkot  5.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters 
or  elegies.  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this 
chapter  is  entitled  The  Prater  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  no  such 
title  appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. It  is  rather,  as  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked,  a  memorial 
representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles, 
tlie  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  groaned;  and 
humbly  supplicating  God  to  commiserate  their  wretchedness, 
and  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  favour,  and  to  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

III.  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and 
contain  a  number  of  plaintive  effusions  composed  after  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  Bishop  I^owth  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  originally  written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in 
his  miud,  in  a  long  course  of  separate  stanzas,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  collected  into  one  poem.  Each  elegy 
consists  of  twentv-two  periods,  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  although  it  is  in  the  four 
first  chapters  only  that  the  several  periods  begin  (after  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  following 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
paetre  is  more  precisely  marked  and  ascertained,  particularly 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period  contains  three  verses, 
all  having  the  same  initial  letter.  The  two  firs%  chapters,  in 
like  manner,  consist  of  triplets,  excepting  only  the  seventh 
period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  each  of 
which  has  a  supernumerary  line.  The  fourth  chapter  resem- 
bles the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are  only 
couplets;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  are  couplets, 
though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure. 

AUhou^h  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  tney  are 
totally  free  from  wild  incoherency  or  abrupt  transition. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  greater  variety  of  beanti^l, 
tender,  and  pathetic  images,  all  expressive  of  the  deepest 
distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  cnosen  and  applied  than 
in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet ;  nor  can  we  too  much 
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admire  the  fall  and  gracefcd  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence, 
in  which  the  author  j>oar8  forth  the  enasicms'of  a  patriot 
heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  rain  of  his  renerable 
connUy.i 

$  3.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HABAKKUIT. 

L  Juahor  and  daU,r-^\L  AnalytU  of  hit  prophecy.'^lIL  Ob' 

iervatiotu  mi  Am  ttyle, 

BB70XB  OBXIST,  612 — 598. 

I.  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  bom  at  Beth- 
cazar.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  he  prophesied 
in  Judsa  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  but  Archbishop  Usher 
places  him,  with  greater  probability,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
feim.  .Compare  mb.  i.  5,  6.  Consequently  this  prophet  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several  apocTypbal  predictions 
and  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Habakkuk,  but  without 
any  foundation.  His  genuine  writings  are  comprised  in  the 
three  chapters  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
subject  of  them  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  for 
the  heinous  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  faithful  amid  all  their  national  calamities. 

n.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consisU  of  two  parts ;  the 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
and  the  second  is  a  sublime  oide  or  hymn,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  public  service. 
Pabt  I.   The  Prophet  complaining  of  the  Chrowth  of  Iniquity 

among  the  Jews  (L  1 — f .),  God  t^  introduced^  anrumrudng 

the  Babylonish  Captivity  as  a  Punishment  for  their  Wickea- 

ness,  (5—11.) 

The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God  for  punishing 
the  Jews  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldsans.  (12 — 17. 
iL  1.)  In  answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will, 
in  due  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance 
by  the  Messiah  (implying  also  the  nearer  deliverance  by 
Cyrus),  (ii  2 — 4.)  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire is  then  foretold,  together  with  the  judgment  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetousness,  cruelty, 
and  idolatry.  (5—20.) 
ART  n.  contains  the  Prayer  or  Psalm  of  Habakkuk. 

In  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  (iii.  1,  2.),  and  takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Amiighty  in  conducting  his  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(3 — 16.)  :  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  other  pious  per- 
sons to  rely  upon  God  for  making  good  his  promises  to  their 
posterity  in  after-ages. 

III.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
sacred  poets ;  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of,  its 
style,  especially  of  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
Bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  tiie  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  examination, 
pronounces  him  to  be  u  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  arQ  chaiacterzied 
by  brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.  Com- 
pare Hab.  ii.  12.  with  Mic.  iii.  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with 
Isa.  xi.  9.S 


$  4.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THB  PROPHET  DANIEI*. 

L  .Author  and  date, — ^IL  Analysis  of  Us  contents. — m.  Obser- 
vations on  its  canonical  authority  and  style. — Objections 
to  its  authenticity  refuted* — ^IV.  Account  of  the  spurious 
additiotatnade  to  it. 

BxroRB  CHKIST,  606—534. 

1.  Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
royal  birth  (as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  carried  t^aptive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  606  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  seven  years  before  the  deportation  of 
Ezekiel.    Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  lite- 

«  Dr.Blajney's  Jeremiah,  p.  455.  et  seq.  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  lect  jczii.  innnc.  Jaho,  Introd.  ad  Vet  Foed  pn.  415—417. 
Carpsov,  Introd.  ad  Libros  BibUcos,  pars  iii.  cap.  iv.  pp."177— Iw. 

■•  Lowth's  Lectures,  ^rol.  ii.  p.  99. 


ratore  of  the  Chaldseans,  wnich  at  that  time  wacr  grettdf 
superior  to  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  he  afi^ 
wards  held  a  very  distinffuished  office  in  the  Ba^kmbn 
empire*  (Dan.  i.  1—4.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel 
who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  (Esek 
xiv.  14.  20.),  and  tiie  latter  even  at  that  time  seooos  to  have 
become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xzviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived  in  great 
credit  with  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  his  uncommon 
merit  procured  him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the 
captivity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  Cjrms  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  tiieir  native 
land.    The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  who  Wrote  the  lives  of  the 

Erophets,  says,  that  he  died  at  Babylon;  and  this  assertion 
as  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers :  but  as  tiie  last 
of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  tookplace  in 
the  third  year  of  Cjrrus,  about  534  years  before  tiie  Cnristian 
aera,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  resided 
at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improbable  thatne  died  there. 
Although  the^name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than  that  of  a  prophet ; 
and  they  further  assert,  that,  though  he  received  divine  reve- 
lations, yet  these  were  only  by  greams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  imperfect  mode  of 
revelation.  But  Josephus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  profane 
writers  of  that  nation,  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets ;  and  sayS  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  and  not  only  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets 
did),  but  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment' 
II.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various 
circumstances  that  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews, 
under  several  kings  at  Babylon ;  the  second  is  striotiy  pro- 
phetical, and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies  witti 
which  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  forelfill 
numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and4he  conversion  of  the  Gentiles* 

Part  I.  contains  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ch. 
i. — \i.),  forming  six  Sections ;  Yiz. 

Sect.  1.  A  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  away  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to  Babylon,  with  other  young 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and 
employment  (ch.  L) 

"  Between  the  first  and  second  chapters  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  history.  In  ii.  1.  the  second  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^s  reign  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  second  year  of  his  government ;  for,  at  that  time,  Daniel 
was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruction  ; 
whereas  in  Uiis  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  ii.  29.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  think- 
ing of  what  should  transpire  after  his  death,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  of  considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28.  also  informs  us 
that  his  conquests  were  ended ;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xxix.  17. 
announces  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
government,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the  ac- 
count in  Dan.  ii.  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieth 
year.  The  *  second  year,'  therefore,  in  ii.  1  .^  must  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  government  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  second  year  of  his  univeml 
monarchy,  which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  a  new  method  of 
reckoning  time."* 

Sect.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  concerning  an  image  com- 
posed of  different  metals  (ii.  1 — 13.) ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  communicated  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to 
the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great 
monarchies.  The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian 
empire  (32.) ;  the  breast  and  arms,  which  were  of  silver, 
represented  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (32.  39.)  ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  represented  the  Macedo-Gredan  empire 
(32.  39.) ;  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were  partly  of  iron  and 
partiy  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  exn^iie  (33.  40—43.), 
which  would  bruise  and  break  to  pieces  every  other  king- 
dom, but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smallei 
kingdoms,  denoted  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.    The 

•  Josephas,  Ant  Jad  Ub.  z.  c.  11.  f  7. 

«  Jabn^s  latroduction  by  Professor  Tomer,  p.  406. 
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■Ume,  '*eiit  oat  4>f  the  moimteiii  widumt  hmdi,  which 
bnke  m  pifcei  the  iron,  the  bran,  the  day,  the  dUNrer,  and 
tiie  gold"  (84, 35.),  represented  the  kingdom  of  the  Meaaiah, 
whidi  was  **  to  fill  the^whole  earth,"  become  univenal,  and 
stand  for  ever,  anchangeaUe  and  eternal.  (44,  45.)  This 
section  condades  with  an  account  of  the  promotion  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguished  honour. 

8bct.  3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  8ha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Ahednego,  who,  having  recused  to  wop- 

'  ship  a  golden  image  that  had  been  set  up  t^  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  (ilL) 

dzcT.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  punished,  on  account 
of  his  pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  firom  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne ; 
and  by  a  public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven, 
(iv.)  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  insanity,  see 
VoL  TL  Part  IH.  Chap.  IX.  Sect  I.  §  III.  7. 

8bct.  5.  Relates  the  history  of  Daniel  under  Belshazzar ; 
who,  while  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profaning  the  sacred 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  firom  JerCl* 
salem,  is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  in- 
scribing certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptly 
reads  and  interprets.  In  the  course  of  that  same  night,  Bel- 
shazzar is  slain,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  (v.) 


Sect.  6.  punel  being  promoted  to  the  bluest  office  in  the 
empire  under  Darius  the  Mode,  a  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  him.  The  prophet,  being  in  consequence  cast  into 
a  den  of  lions,  is  miraculously  preserved ;  and  Darius  pub- 
lishes a  decree  that  all  men  should  glorify  the  God  of 
DanieL  (vL) 

Part  n.  compriseB  various  Propheeiea  and  Fhiofu  of  7%ings 
future,  imttl  the  Advent  and  Deaih  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
ultimate  Conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  Faith  of 
the  Gospel,  in  four  Sections,  (ch.  vii. — ^xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  concerning  the  four 
great  monarchies  of  the  worid :  it  was  delivered  about  forty- 
eight  years  afier  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  related  in  ch.  ii. 
but  with  some  different  circumstances.  The  first  beast  (4.) 
represented  the  Babylonfan  empire,  the  second  (5.)  the 
Medo-Persian  empire:  the  thud  (6.)  the  Macedo-Grecian 
empire ;  and  the  fourth  (7.),  the  Roman  empire.  The  ten 
boms  of  this  Beast,  denote  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities 
which  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  signified  by  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image.  (iL  41,  42.)  These  ten  kingdoms  or  prindpali- 
ties  are  variously  enumerated  by  diiSerent  vmters,  who  have 
supported  their  respective  hypotheses  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works.  The  following  table,  however,  will  exhibit  the  re- 
sult of  their  elaborate  researches :— • 


1.  The  first 
hom. 

Machiavel.t 

Mede.« 

Bishop  Lloyd*  and 
Dr.  Hales. « 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.* 

Bishop  Newton.* 

The  O8tro|;oth8  in 
Mcesia. 

The  Britons. 

The  Huns,  a.  d.  356. 

Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Spain  and  Africa. 

The  Senate  of  Rome,  who 
revolted  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  claimed 
the  privilege  of  choosing 
a  new  emperor. 

2.  The  second 
horn. 

The  Visigoths  in 
Pannonia. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Ostrogoths,  377. 

The  Suevians  in 
Spain. 

The  Greeks  in  Ravenna. 

3.  The  third 
hom. 

The  Sueves  and 
Alans      in     Gas- 
coigne  and  Spain. 

The  FranicB. 

Visigoths,  37a 

The  Visigoths. 

The  Lombards  in 
Lombardy 

4.  The  fourth 
horn. 

The  Vandals  in 
Africa. 

The  Burgundians  in  France. 

Franks,  407. 

The  Alans  in 
Gallia. 

The  Huns  in  Hungary. 

5.  The  fifth 
hom. 

The  Franks  in 
France. 

The  Visigoths  in  the  south  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain. 

Vandals,  407. 

The  Burgundians. 

The  Alemanni  in 
Gemiany. 

6.  The  ulxth 
horn. 

The  Burgundiana 
in  Burgundy. 

The  Sueves  and  Alans  In  Gal- 
licia  and  Portugal 

Sueves  and  Alans,  407. 

The  Franks. 

The  Franks  in^  France. 

7.  The  seventh 
horn. 

The  Heruli  and 
Thuringi  in  Italy. 

The  Vandals  in  Africa. 

Burgundians,  407. 

The  Britons. 

Burgundians  in 
Burgundy. 

a  The  eighth 
hom. 

The  Saxons  and 
Angles  in  Britain. 

The  Alemanni  in  Germany. 

The  Herules,  Rugians,  and 
Thuringians,  476. 

The  Huns. 

The  Goths  in  Spain. 

9.  The  ninth 
horn. 

The  Huns  in 
Hungary. 

The  Ostrogoths,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded bythe  Lombards  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  afterwards  in  Italy. 

The  Saxons,  476. 

The  Lombards. 

The  Britons. 

10.  The  tenth 
bom.   , 

TheLom  bards,  first 
upon  the  Danube, 
and  afterwards  in 
Iwly. 

The  Greeks  in  the  residue 
of  the  empire. 

The  Longobardi  In  Huhgarv, 
536;   who  were   seated  in 
the  northem  parts  of  Ger- 
many about  4»3. 

The  kingdom  of 
Ravenna. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

The  number  of  these  kingdoms  wfts  not  constantly  ten, 
there  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer ;  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  whatever  was  their  number  afier- 
'wards,  they  are  still  called  the  ten  king's  jfrom  their  first 
number.  Besides  these  ten  horns  or  ^gdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  up  another  little  horn  (vii.  8.  24.),  which  Grrotius 
and  others  have  erroneously  applied  tq  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes ;  but  which  is  generally  conceived  to  denote  the  pope 
of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  hom  or  temporal  prince  was 
established  in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above 
described  wiU  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.' 
(9— .18.  870 
SscT.  2.  In  iSaniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is 
loretold  the  destruciton  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (typi- 
fied by  the  ram,  which  i^as  the  armorial  enrign  of  the  Per- 
sian empire),  by  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexan- 
der, represented  by  the  he-goai :  because  the  Macedonians, 
aft  firrt,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
wpmp*^  JSlgeadm,  or  the  goat's  people,  as  their  first  seat 
was  called  ^Eges  or  ^Egte,  or  goat's  town,  a  goat  being 
llieir  enogn  or  standard,  (viil  1—7.  20—22.)    The  four 

«  Hist Fter. Mb. I  •  Worittp. 061. 

•  In  LowUi's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  VP^WLfttL 

•  AnalTiris  of  ChrooolocT,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  B)8--498. 

•  On  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  p.  v. 

•  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  1.  p.  967. 


^  notable"  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  the  great 
hom  (8.  230*  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  Lynmachus,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  little  hom,  which  is  described 
as  arising  among  the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 
— 12.  23,  24.),  is  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  commen- 
tators understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which 
hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle  inclines ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended :  for, 
although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well  with 
that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
while  all  of  them  correspond  exactly  with  the  llomans,  and 
with  no  ^other  power  whatever :  Jt  was  the  Roman  power 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  left 
the  nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  state  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  three  bwadred 
prophetic  days,  that  is,  years.  (13,  U.  24,  25,  26.)  The 
distress  of  Daniel  (17.  27.),  on  learning  the  great  and  last- 
ing calamities  that  were  to  befiEdl  his  nation,  represents  him 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  prophet, 
and  gives  an  additional  lustre  to  his  glory  and  exalted  cha* 
racter. 
SiCT.  8.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.),  that  the 
seventy  years'  captivi^  was  now  dravring  to  a  dose  (Dan. 
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iz.  1,  2.),  was  hambling  himadf  in  fiuting  and  pmyer  for 
the  sins  of  his  people,  «Dd  etmeally  imploring  the  mtoiA- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  (8-— 19.),  the  angd  Grabriel  is  sent  to 
him*  (20 — 23.)  He  announces  io  the  prophet,  that  the 
holy  atj  should  be  rebuilt  and  peopled,  even  in  troublous 
times  (compare  Neh.  iv,  7»,  dec  vi.  15.),  and  should  subsbt 
for  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  y^rs ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death.  (25— 
27.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  was  gene- 
rally expected  among  the  nations  of  the  East  The  latter  part 
of  Uie  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.^ 
8xcT.  4.  contains  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  is  in- 
formed of  various  particulars  concerning  the  Persian,  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman  empires,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
(x. — xii.) 

An  introductory  narrative  states  the  occasion  of  the 
vision,  viz.  Daniers  fasting  and  supplication  (probably  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple)  ,2 
and  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  pro- 
phet (Dan.  X.  1 — ^21.  xi.  1.)  The  prediction  then  describes 
the  &te  of  the  Persian  empire  (xi.  2,),  which  was  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (3.^  ;  the  partition  of  his  vast 
dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.)  ;  and  the  ^^ars  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Judsa)  and  of  Syria  (which  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  Uien  foretold,  together  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.  (5 — 36.)  The  prophecy  then 
declares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to 
ipring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36 — 39.),  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the 
end,  or  latter  days  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  (40-— 45.) 
This  prophetic  vision  concludes  with  foretelling  the  genersd 
resurrection  (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with  announcing  the  time 
when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their  final  con- 
summation, when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored,  Antichrist 
destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  brought  in,  and  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (5 — 13.)  But 
the  exact  period,  until  Providencs  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,'  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishop  Newton,^ 
ftom  whom  the  pffeceding  analysis  is.  chiefly  abridged,  *'  what 
an  amazing  prophecy  is  this,  comprehending  so  many  various 
events,  and  extending  through  so  many  successive  ages,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection !  What  a  proof 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a  Divine  Revelation  !  for  who 
could  thus  declare  the  things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times 
and  seasons,  but  He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power : 
whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth 
from  generation  to  generation !" 

III.  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  most  distinct  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  the  easiest  to  be  understood  ;  and  on 
this  account,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,^  in  those  events 
which  concern  the  last  times,  he  must  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  rest  All  his  predictions  relate  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy.  The  first  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy  adds 
something  to  the  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so  lofty 
and  figrurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suita- 
ble to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise :  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  simple  and  natural;  and,  in  short,  he 
writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  prophet 

Of  the  genuineness  and  anthenticitv  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  have  every  possible  evidence,  botn  external  and  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not 
only  the  gen^^  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  which  have  constantly  received  this  book  as  canoni- 
cal ;  but  we  have  the  particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
(we  have  seen),  commends  DanijBl  as  the  greatest  or  prophets ; 

>  Of  this  illastrious  propbeey,  which  Star  Isaac  Newton  has  Justly  pro' 
nooQced  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
some  chronolo^cal  computations,  dightly  dUTering  from  the  above.  See 
his  Analyris,  vol.  ii.  p.  669.  el  teq. 

•  See  Ezra  iv.  4,  6. 

•  Hie  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studjlnff  what  hats  been  written  on  this 
subject  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  SKr  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
Mr.  Fiber  sod  Dr.  Hales,  wtio  have  collected  a  great  vsristy  of^bBiportsnt 
information  on  Jie  faliUment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

«  Disser^atloDS  nn  Propbecv,  vol  i.  pp.  4ia  4t4» 

•  OnDttfeVi.lfi. 


of  the  Jewish  Targnnu  and  Talmads,  which  freauentlT  qvLOtk 
and  appeal  to  his  authority;  of  Jesus  Christ  himseu,  who 
has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him,  *'  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet" (compare  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  with  Matt  xxiv.  15.  and 
Mark  xiii.  14.) ;  and  likewise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  has 
frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii.  23— 
25.  and  vii.  22.  with  Heh.  xi.  33,  34.  and  Dan.  xi.  36.  with 


kiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  his  exemplaiy 
character  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii.  3.),  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  profane  historians,  who  relate  many  of  the 
same  transactions.^ 

2.  The  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  is  uot  less  convincing ;  for 

(1.)  The  lan&rnage,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all 
penectly  agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  01  the 
book,  viz.  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  abounds  with  Hebraisms  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  writ- 
ten it),  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  ChaJdaean  or  Baby- 
lonish affairs :  the  rest  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew,  with  the 
excention  of  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  bccurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satis&otorily 
accounted  for.^ 

(2.)  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  book  exhibits 
in  Its  historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  To  adduce  one  or  two 
examples : — 

[I,]  The  first  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  an  extensive  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  devotion  to  his  God.  How  satisfactorily 
does  this  explain  the  language  of  E^ekiel,  his  contemporary 
and  an  older  man !  "  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinnetn 
against  me,  &c.  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness,  said  the  Lord  God."  (Ezek.  xiv.  13, 14.) 
"  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Because  thine  heart  is  liftea  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  I  am  a  God,  &c.  thou  art  tuiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is 
no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee."  (xxviii.  2,  3.)  Can 
this  praise  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing just  such  facts  as  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniell 

[2.]  The  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  certain  kings 
are  drawn  deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  im- 
pious, voluptuary,  who  put  a  man  to  death,  because  he  missed 
his  aim  in  nunting,  and  was  guilty  of  innumerable  other  cru- 
elties ;  who  despised  the  Deity,  and  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
debauchery,  but  was  at  heart  a  coward.  Is  not  this  Belshaz- 
zar  ?  The  same  historian  represents  Cyaxares  as  weak  and 
pliable,  but  of  a  cruel  temper,  easily  managed  for  the  most 
part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger.  Is  not^is  Darius^ — flie 
same  Darius  who  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  him^ 
and  then  repented — suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lion^s 
den,  and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Xenophon's  description,  condemned  to 
death,  not  only  his  false  counsellors,  but  ^11  their  wives  and 
children  1 

[3.]  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  this  book,  certain  events 
are  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  would  be  apt  to  mention 
them ;  that  is,  concisely,  ana  without  minute  detail,  as  being 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  immediate  readers.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Daniel  survived  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  a  notable 

•  The  most  important  of  these  testimonies  are  collected  by  the  writers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  column. 

f  The  occurrence  of  Greek  words  (some  German  critics  have  objected) 
indicates  aperiod  not  earlier  at  the  furthest  than  the  roid(fle  of  the  reigo 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  (thev  assert)  Daniel  could  not  have  been  living. 
Of  these  words  Bertholdt  reclcons  ten.  But  four  of  them  have  been 
traced  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian,  and  Gesenins  himself  maintidns 
that  the  UhsMees  and  Assyrians  were  of  Medo-Persian  origfai.  Another 
of  these  ten  words  is  admitted  by  the  same  distinguiabed  scholar  t»  be 
Syriac.  The  remaining  four  are  the  names  of  musical  instruments  oc- 
curring in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  ««mt7an'ly  of  these 
to  certain  Greek  words  may  be  accounted  km*  in  either  of  these  ways  ^— 1. 
From  the  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  BabykHiliaSi  men- 
tioned by  Strab6,  Qnihtus  Curtins,  and  Berosus;— 2.  On  the  supposition, 
that  the  Shemitish  and  Greek  Baagaages  bore  •  eommon  relsaon  to  an 
older  tongue  ;-^  On  the  suppoeiuon,  that  the  Bsaaes  of  musical  instm- 
ments  were  in  the  first  instance  onomapoetlCy  and  therefore  might  be 
anaJte«ous  in  languages  totally  distinct  NotMof  mere  need  be  added  than 
a  statement  of  the  fiust,  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  th« 
qoestion  (Khrmi)  hss  yielded  this  whole  cromid  of  opposition  as  nnmnshls 
(Philadelphia  ^lieal  Rspertoiy,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 

•  The  diflference  of  lusne  Ii  eiplsined  st  length  by  Dr.  Heii|st«nbe<x. 
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vear  in  Jewish  kistOTj,  the  year  of  the  return  from  exile. 
Now  a  later  wiiter,one9  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, would  have  been  rerf  likely  to  explain  why  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  80ft  of  epoch. 

3.  A  distinct  but  aiHUOgoos  body  of  internal  evidence  is 
furnished  by  the  accniato  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of 
this  book  evinces  with  tiiie  manners,  usages,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  countir  in  which  it  is  aUeged  to  have  been 
liFritten.  The  particular  instances  are  many  and  minute ;  we 
shall  indicate  a  few. 

(I.^  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  b^ng  rendered  to 
the  lungs  of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient,  oriental  usase. 
Whyl  Arrian  informs  us,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  who 
received  such  homage,  which  arose  from  a  notion  that  the  Per- 
^an  kinss  were  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  For  the  same 
reason,  their  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable,  while  no 
such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Chaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any 
but  Darius. 

(2.)  The  land  of  Shinar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives, 
as  we  learn  from  good  authoritv.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
historical  parts  of^Scripture,  alter  the  book  of  Genesis,  until 
we  meet  with  it  in  Daniel,  (i.  2.)  A  resident  in  Palestine 
would  not  have  thought  of  using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young 
men  chosen  for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table. 
That  this  was  the  oriental  custom,  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias 
and  others. 

(4.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  the 
royal  service,  received  new  names,  (i.  7.)  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
17.  we  read,  that  "  the  kinff  of  Babylon  made  {lattaniah  king, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah."  Two  of  these  names, 
moreover,  are  apparently  derived  from  those  of  Babylonish 
idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.  ii.  6.  iii.  6.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Chaldees ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  new  sort 
is  described  as  ususd  with  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image,  in  the  third  chapter, 
corresponds  remarkably  with  what  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in  sculpture ;  and  the  use  of 
music  at  the  worship  of  it,  completely  tallies  with  their  well- 
known  fondness  for  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  ch.  v,  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the 
royal  banquet.  So  far  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later 
times,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  have  expunged  it  from 
the  text.  And  yet  we  Know  from  Xenophon,  that  before  the 
Persian  conquest  such  was  indeed  the  practice  of  tlie  Baby- 
lonian court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  this 
-  book,  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  organ  cf 
them,  was  a  bondjide  resident  in  Babylon.    Thus, 

{\.)  In  the  earlier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechariah 
ana  Ezekiel,  we  fina  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical 
language,  than  in  the  ]^ure  Hebrew  prophets.  Every  thing 
is  designated  by  matenal  emblems.  Beasts  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  and  kingdoms.  The  imagery  likewise 
appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  m  accordance 
with  the  Babylomsh  taste,  with  which  the  Prophet  was  fami- 
liar, and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  condescended  to  accommo- 
date his  teachings.*  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis 
is,  that  this  mode  of  exhibition  ceases  suddenly  and  wholly 
with  the  Chaldee  dynasty.  The  last  four  chapters,  which 
were  written  under  the  Medo-Persian  domination,  are  with- 
out a  trace  of  it. 

(2.)  Again,  DaniePs  visions,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  have 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  scene.  (Dan.  viii.  2. — ^x.  4. 
Ezek.  i.  I.  3.)  Does  not  this  implyf  that  the  author  had 
leslded  in  a  hmd  of  lordly  streams  1  This  minute  local  pro- 
nrlely  would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  Canaamtish 
ibiser,  though  writing  in  full  view  of  the  very  ^  swellings  of 

(3.)  fjasily,  Daniel,  still  like  his  fellow  in  captivity  and 
the  piot>hetic  office,  displays  a  chronological  precision  quite 
unknown  to  earlier  seers,  out  perfectly  m  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  ^reat 
astronomers  and  chronologers  of  the  old  world.i 

6.  But  the  most  satisfiustory  internal  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  ^e 

t  For  the  above  proola  of  the  genutneneM  and  aathentieitjr  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  we  are  indebted  to  Frofeacor  Hengatenben  of  BerHn^  ^dKMe 
Vindieatlon  of  this  Prophet  ia  anatyaed  at  coiiaiderwie  length  in  the 
fourth  ^loma  of  the  fiiolkal  Repertonr,  printed  at  FhUadelphk  in  183& 
(Pp.  85—^.^ 


exact  accomplishment  of  Daniers  prophecies,  as  well  those 
which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those  which  are  now 
fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit,  indeed,  are 
his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
other  important  events,  <»  times  far  remote  from  those  in 
which  he  lived,  that  Porphyry,'  a  learned  adversary  of- the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  centuryy-— finding  that  Daniel's 
predictions  concerning  the  several  empires  were  so  universally 
acknowled^d  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  disprove  the 
fact'  of  their  accomplishment, — alleged  against  tnem  thai 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  to  which  ^ey 
refer  had  actually  occurred.  To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a 
narration  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place,  rather  than 
a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  mcts  whei)  accomplished,  and  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  but  by 
some  person  who  lived  in  Judsa  about  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that  time  contained 
true  history,  but  all  beyond  tnat  period  were  manifestly  false. 
But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jerome  has 
rightly  observed, 3  affords  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
truth ;  for  they  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to 
infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  fu- 
ture, but  to  nave  related  things  past.  -  With  respect  to  the 
particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which  Porph3rry  affirmed  was  written  after  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  may  remark  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language  one  hun- 
dred years  before  he  lived ;  and  that  very  translation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  cherish  any  great 
kindness  towards  the  Jews  and  their  religion :  andf  uiose 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dap. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges.* 
Conclusive  as  the  preceding  external  and  internal  evidences 
are,  for  the  genuineness  of  DaniePs  predictions,  the  destruction 
of  their  credit  has  in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  whether  open  or  disguised, 
— pagans,  deists,  or  neologians.  All  the  various  objections 
of  these  writers  (many  of  which  ate  sufficiently  absurd,  as 
well  as  weak)  have  been  collected  and  refuted  in  detail  by 
Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Treatise  on  "  The  Authenticity 
of  Daniel  ana  the  Integrity  of  Zechariah."*  From  this 
leared  writer's  masterly  treatise  the  following  observations, 
comprising  his  refutations  of  the  most  material  neologrian 
objections,  have  been  selected  :^- — 

Objection  1. — Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  of  Siracb 
when  eulogizing  the  worthies  of  his  nation  in  Ecclus.  xlvii.  50. 

Answer. — ^If  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  much.  It 
proves  that  no  such  man  as  Daniel  ever  lived, — ^nor  Ezra, — no? 
Mordecai, — nor  any  of  the  minor  prophets, — not  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned. 

Objection  2. — ^The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the 
prophets. 

Answeb. — ^This  circumstance  Bertholdt  explains  by  saying, 
that  this  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  formed 
until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The  compilers,  or  authors 
of  the  canon,  he  supposes,  intended  to  make  two  great  classes, 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Sa^^ 
muel,  and  Kings,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely  because 
there  was  no  third.  A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  receive 
those  writings  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  To 
this  explanation,  Dr.  Hengstenbeig  objects,  that  it  rests  on  mere 
assumptions,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  Jewish  authorities* 
His  own  solution  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :— The  distinction 
between  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  is  not  of  a  chronolo- 
gical kind  at  all,  but  is  founded  on  the  pecuUsr  character  and 

9  Porphyry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  impagiied  the  fenoiaenesa 
and  authority  of  Daniel's  writings,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  fifteen  books 
against  the  Chxistians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  coHected  such  of  his  objectiona 
as  -are  extant,  together  with  Jerome^  answers  to  them.  Jewish  woft 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xxn\l  (Wbrks,  voL  viii.  pp.  186—801  Svo.;. 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  214—225.  4to.)  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  ApoUinarius,  alto 
wrote  answers  to  Porphyry,  which  have  long  since  perished. 

•  Praf.  ad  Danielem,  et  Procem.  ad  Comment  to  Daniel. 

«  Bfichaelis  has  dtmonttrated  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  oC 
Daniel  was  the  original,  and  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  deptoagini 
version  of  this  bouJi  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hto  (Genaan)  Bi^theca 
Orientalis.  See  an  English  versioh  of  this  demoastntioD  in  Dr.  ApUiorp'a 
Discourses  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  ro.  2ME— 250. 

•  Die  Authentie  des  Daniel  und  die  IntegritXt  des  Sachai^jah,  erwi€««ii 
von  Ernst  WUbetan  Hengstenbeig.    BerBn,  1831.  Svo. 

•  These  refutations  of  neolofiaD  objactioBS  are  abri(tced  from  the  Bibl' 
eal  Repextory  printed  at  Philade!|^hiii^  vot  fv.  N.  &  pp.  51— 68. 
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office  of  thq  writers.  The  prophetic  gift  must  be  dincriminated 
firom  the  prophetic  office^  The  one  was  common  to  all  who  were 
inspired;  the  latter  to  the  regular, official  prophets, who oommn- 
nicated  the  divine  will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  books  written 
hy  these  prophets,  as  such,  formed  the  second  great  division. 
The  third,  Dr.H.  thinks,  contains  the  inofficial  prophecies.  Why 
else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  disjoined  from  his  pro- 
phecies 1  As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagio- 
grai^ia,  it  evidently  proves  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  as  the 
book  c^  Ezra  is  pla^  after  it,  and  a  slight  inspection  shows 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

OsjscTioir  3w— Tne  authors  of  the  Talmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  regard  the  book  of  Daniel  With  contempt 

AirswsB.— The  Talmudists  have  been  misapprehended,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  modem  Jews  has  naturally  sprang  from  their 
hatred  to  the  Gospel,  and  whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authen- 
ticity. 

Ob  JECTION^  4. — A  fourth  objection  i^  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  book  itself.  <*  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  under- 
stood by  BOOKS  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he'  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem."  (Dan.  ix.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  books  has  the  article  prefixed.  This 
Bleek  connders  as  synonymous  with  bibUa  or  the  Scriptures^ 
4nd  a  dedsive  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  already 
closed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 

AwswEB.— l^ir»^.  We- have  no  proof  of  these  books  contain- 
mg  any  other  matter  than  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly  y 
The  technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the 
canon  was  not  "  the  books,"  but  "  the  writings."  Thirdly y  The 
supposititious  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  never  would  have 
hinted  at  the  canon's  being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to 
have  Mb  book  included  in  it  Fourthlyj  Before  the  adjustment 
of  the  canon,  there  were  private  collections  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
fitct,  that  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah,  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  a  circumstance  admitted  both  by  Eichhom  and  De 
Wette.  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient,  without  appeal- 
ing, as  Pareau  does,  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  sacred  books 
were  secured  by  Jeremiah  before  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  DanieL 

Objection  5^ — ^The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders, 
without  any  apparent  object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

Akswkr. — ^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  those  who  urge 
this  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.  This  is  Griesinger,  who 
innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable  for  all 
these  miracles  than  a  disposition'  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other 
Gods  !  Can  a  better  be  desired?  It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still 
object,  cui  bono  ?  We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's 
three  replies  into  as  many  sentences.  1.  That  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained.  2.  That  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  their  restoration.  3.  That  the  heathen  might  be  awed 
into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  God's  peculiar  people. 

Objsctioit  6^ — ^The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inac^ 
curacies. 

(1.)  The  grossest  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  the 
first  two  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter.  Bertholdt's  objections  are 
—that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire, in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  officer  (v.  27.),  whereas 
it  was  a  {nrovince  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  firom  Isaiah 
xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  5.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at 
Shushan,  whereas  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  as  appears  firom  Pliny  .^  3.  That  the  name  Shushan  itself 
(which  signifies  a  lily)  was  not  given  until  long  after  Darius, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  edifices  which  that 
prince  erected. 

AirswBR. — Firsts  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy recorded  by  Ezekiel.  (xxxii.  24.)  The  prediction  quoted 
by  Bertholdt  (Jer.  xxv.  5.)  represents  Elam,  not  as  a  province 
of  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reigfn,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzai's. 
But  even  a;lmitting  the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  Daniel  was  at  Shushan 
only  **  in  a  vision,"  as  appears  firom  a  strict  translation  of  the 
passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to  speak,  was  there,  because 
Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  whose  fortunes  he 
foresaw.  Secondly,  Pliny's  statement  as  to  the  building  of  the 
palace,  and  indeed  the  whole  dty,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  con- 
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tradicted  by  all  Greek  and  Oriiental  writen,  who  represent  it  as 
extremely  ancient  TMr^y,  Atfunans  and  others  state  tfiat  th» 
city  was  called  Shushan,  ham  the  aultitiide  of  lilies  growing  in 
that  region,  a  fact  reconcilable  with  may  4ata  whatever. 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  hat  been  objected  to,  is  what  De 
Wette  calls  the  laughable  descripCioii  (in  €&»  vL)  of  a  lion's  den 
like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to  dose  the  orifice. 

AifswsRw — We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  but  we  know,  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they 
are  subterraneous,  and  that  criminals  are  often  thrown  into  them. 
Who  knows  how  large  the  stone  was  in  the  case  before  us  1 

(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  BelshasEar  is 
represented  (Dan',  v.  11. 13.  18.  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas,  according  to  profane  historians,  he  was  h^ 
fourth  successor. 

A37SWEB. — ^No  fact  is  more  familiar,  than  ihaH/iuher  denotes 
an  ancestor,  «on,  a  descendant* 

(4.)  The  othjsr  historical  objections  which  Dr.  Hengstenbeig^ 
notices,  are,  that  Cyaxares  II.  is  by  Daniel  called  Darius— and 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoi»- 
kim,  while  it  appears  from  Jer.  xlvi.  U  that  the  battle  of  Carehe« 
mish,  which  must  have  preceded  that  event,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jchoiakim,  and  fi'om  Jer.  xxv.  1.  that  this  same 
fourth  year  wa^  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Hengsten* 
berg's  solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  for  into  mino* 
tis  that  we  can  neither  follow  copy  nor  abridge  his  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  sayy  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  bis  critical  sagacity,  his  learning,  and  his  judgment. 

Objectios^  7. — The  book  of  Daniel  contains  various  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions. 

ANSWER. — These  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
are  merely  apparent,  not  real.  The  last  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, for  instance,  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  tenth,  as  though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived 
no  longer !  A  similar  objection  has  been  founded  on  Belshai- 
zar's  not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had  been  exalted  to  such 
honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (iL  48,  49.) ;  a  circumstanoe  ex- 
plained by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  whidft 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Danid  wouU  naturally 
stand  aloof  from  so  debauched  a  court. 

Again,  the  indefatigable  adversary  asks,  how  could  Nebuchad- 
nezzar be  ignorant  (iii.  14.)  whether  the  Hebrews  served  his 
God,  when  he  had  himaelf  (li.  47.)  acknowledged  theirs  to  be  a 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  1  This  inconsistency,  as  Dr. 
Hengstcnberg  observes,  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacred  writer, 
but  upon  the  heathen  king.  His  former  acknowledgment  re« 
suited  not  from  a  change  of  heart,  but  firom  astonishment  and 
terror — a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationalists  knows 
nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhibitions  of  thb  same  king's  chan^cter  in  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  fourth. 

Objectioit  8. — Opinions  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this 
book,  which  are  clearly  modem,  that  is,  of  later  date  than  that 
claimed  for  the  book  itself. 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  11.  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house ;  and,  his  windows  bemg 
open  in  his  chamber  towards  Jerusalem/he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day^  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God 
as  he  did  aforetime."  Here  it  is  objected  that  these  are  allusions 
to  three  modem  customs, — that  of  praying  thrice  towards  Jeru- 
salem— that  of  praying  thrice  a  day — and  that  of  having  a  diamr- 
her  appropriated  to  prayer. 

Atvs  wsR. — ^There  are  no  such  allusions  to  modem  customs. 

That  the  custom  of  praying  towards  Jerusalem  was  an  an- 
cient practice,  is  susceptible  of  proof  firom  Scripture.  The  law 
of  Moses  required  all  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered  at  thej^ace  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  **  to  put  his  name  there."  (Dent.  xiL  6, 
6.)  Prayer  would  of  course  accoo^Nmy  oblation.  **  ThmrlramW 
offerings,"  says  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  **93ad^^fik' 
sacrifices,  shall  be  accepted  upon  my  altar ;  for  mine  hMiQ' Aslt 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  (Isa.  lv|.  Y^.  "fe 
thy  fear,"  says  David,  "  will  I  worship  toward  thy  halj^ttrnple,^ 
(Psal.  V.  7.  cxxxviii.  2.)  «  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  l^ofy  sro- 
cfe."  (xx  viiL  2.)  Now,  if  in  the  temple  prayer  was  ofieied  towaid 
the  oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  in  the  city  toward  theteniple»  surely 
those  who  were  out  of  the  city,  whether  hr^  or  near,  wonM  ba 
Ukely  to  offer  theirs  toward  Jerusalem  itselt  «  If  thy  people,'* 
says  Solomon  in  his  dedicatory  prayer,  **go  oot  to  battle  against 
I  their  enemy,  whithersoever  thon  ahalt  send  them,  and  shall  jnj 
I  unto  the  Lord  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  $m 
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fvf€wd  the  houte  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou 
in  iieaven,"  6cc  (I  Kmgs  viu.^44,)  Nor  would  the  practice 
cease,  becajiae  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  site  was  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  holy.  *\  Remember  this  mount  8ion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
fire,"  &c  (Psal.  Uxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  praying  thrice  a  day,  it  is  so 
nalnial,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  for  example.  And  what 
says  Dayid  ?  **  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
dy  aloud."  (PsaL  Iv.  17.) 

The  third  particular — that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
t0  prayer'''^te8tB  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  said 
•bout  a  chamber  used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  closets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharisees.  (Matt  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
•*  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,^*  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  lus  grief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.\  and  Elijah  went  "  into  a 
l<rfl,"  and  •*  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings  xvii.  20.)  Was  this 
a  modem  pharisaical  invention,  as  affirmed  by  Bertholdt  1 

(2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giving, 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  translates 
the  verse — ^^Buy  off*  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  good  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transla- 
tion gives— *' Break  off  thy,  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  ^  the  poor."  The  adversary  has 
Uie  credit,  Uiierefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  iault 
objected  to ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in 
rdation  to  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  fiisting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix.  That  religious'  fasting  was  a  most  ancient  usage  of  the 
Jews,  •ny  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities  will  show.  That 
the  popi^  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplica- 
tions before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  mercies" 
(Dan.  ix.  18.) — argues  something  rather  worse  than  inadvert- 
ence in  the  caviller  who  finds  it  there.  > 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
in  Theodotion's  Greek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuae:int 
translation  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Darnel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  version  of  Theodotion  also  introduces,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  the  end,  the 
fttories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  modem  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  church. 
But,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  by  Jerome  from  the  canonical  book,  and  were  dis- 
missed to  Its  close,  with  an  express  notice  that  they  were 
NOT  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  but  were  translated  from 
Theodotion.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
made  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
and  xiv. ;  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  in  all  the 
modem  veTsions  firom  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  sometimes  (particularly  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  version  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  1825)  with  the  unjustifiable  omission  of  the  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  narratives  of  Susanna  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  do  not  exi^t  in  the  genuine  Septuagint 
version  of  Daniel,  recovered  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  nor  were  these  apocryphal  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Wnt  by  tiie  Jewish  church.  They 
are  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The 
occurrence  of  Hebraisms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
into  which  he  transferred  the  idioms  of  his  own  language ; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in  Greek  by  some 

>  The  above  are  the prtnctpo/ objections  of  modem  neologians,  with  the 
very  satisfiictory  refutations  of  Dr.  HenfstenbeiY;  who  has  further  inyes- 
ligaied  various  anachronisms,  improbabilitiei^  and  incongruities  alleged  to 
f  sst  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  at  greater  length  than  the  lunits  of  this  work 
iii!Pl  admU  of  being  stated  even  in  the  most  condensed  form.    The  reader 
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Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  source  whence 
they  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel^  la  his  replies  to  the  <elders, 
alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  adultery  charged  upon  Susanna  was  committea, 
which  allusions  cannot  liold  good  in  any  otiier  languaee.s 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  these  spurious  addi- 
tions to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  nas  given  them  an  equal  place  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  were  never  recognised  as 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  Julius  Afncanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apolli^ 
narius  rejected  these  pieces,  not  only  as  being  uncanonical, 
but  also  as  fabulous ;  and  Jerome,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  titie  than  that  of  "  7%«  fable 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon?'*  And  others,  who  have  admitted 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  rejected 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  in  which  conduct  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  who  exclude 
ihem  from  the  canomcal,  and  class  them  among  the  apocry- 
phal writings.' 


§  5.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  OBADIAH. 

L  Author  and  date, — 11.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  588 583. 

I.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain. Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
same  person  who  was  governor  of  Anab'a  house,  and  who 
hid  and  fed  one  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  he  was  the  Obadiah 
whom  Josiah  constituted  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  Dupin  refers  him  to  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
Edomites  or  Idumsans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and 
Other  commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  the  time  of  the  prophet  -is 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  immediately  preceding. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  with  ffreat  probability,  supposes  that 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  me  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which 
happened  in  the  year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction 
of  Idumaea  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few 
years  after ;  consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah.  As  the  latter  has  many  expressions  similar  to 
others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  auestion  which  of  the  two  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this  subject,  and 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  either  side ; 
except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  tiie  works  of  other  prophets 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fact  rendlers  it 
more  probable  that,  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  reverse. 
The  follovnng  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment: — 

Obadiah,  verse  1.  compared  with  Jeremiah  xlix.  14. 
2.         -  -  -  -         15. 

3, 4.    -  -  -  -         16. 

5.        -  -  -  -  9. 


6. 
8. 


10. 
7.* 


The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  only  one  chap-i 
ter,  are  composed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very 
interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 


« In  the  examination  of  the  elders,  when  one  of  them  said  he  saw  the 
crime  committed,  vjro  rxryov,  under  a  nuutich  tree^  Daniel  is  represented 
as  answering,  in  allusion  to  ^'X'*'**',  "  The  angel  of  God  hath  received  sen* 
tence  of  God,  ZXIXAI  c-i  f*trov,  to  cut  thee  in  two."  And  when  the  other 
elder  said  that  it  was  usro  ;rpivov,  under  a  holm  /ree,  Daniel  is  made  to  an- 
swer,  in  allusion  to  the  word  w^ivov,  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  waileth  with 
the  sword,  nP|£Al  n  /tirov,  to  cut  thee  in  two."    Jerome,  ut  supra. 

*  Dr.  Pifdeaux's  Connection  part  i.  book  iii.  sub  anno  634.  vol.  i.  pp.  164, 
166.  edit  1720.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Daniel,  and  his  Pr^Mce  sor 
Daniel,  Comm.  Litt  torn.  vi.  pp.  G09--612.    The  fullest  vindication  of  the 

Srenoineness  and  canonical  authoritv  of  the  pruphecies  of  Daniel  is  to  be 
ound  in  Bishop  Chandler's  "  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Christianity, 
from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler's 
"Vindication  of  the  Antiouity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies/'  both 
published  at  London  in  1/28,  in  8vo. ;  and  m  Dr.  Henffstenoerf^  treathKi 
already  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  section. 
«  Professor  Turner's  Tmnshtkw  of  Jaho,  p.  9681  not*. 
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ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 


esa 


II.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  minatory^  and  denounces  the  destruction  ofEdomfor 
their  Fride^and  carnal  Security  (1 — 9.),  and  for  their  cruel 
Insults  and  Enndty  to  the  Jews,  after  the  Capture  of  their 
C«7y.  (10— 16.) 

This  prediction,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  fulfilled, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Babylonians  subduing  and  ezpeiling  them  firom  Arabia  Petrsea, 
of  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered  possession. 

Part  II.  is  consolatory^  and  foretells  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews  (17.),  their  Victory  over  their  Enemies^  and  their  JloU' 
risking  State  in  consequence,  (18—21.) 

Archbishop  Newcome  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  1  Mace.  v. 
3 — 6,  66,  &c.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
plished by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
the  victories  of  the  Maccabsan  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in 
the  last  verse  wUl  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that 
lime  when  *'  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  fas  Christ,  (Rev,  xi.  15.) 


§  6.   ON  THE  BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date, — ^11.  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  EzekieL  —  HI.  Their  scope.  —  FV.  Analysis  of  them. — 
V.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezehiel,       t 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  595 536. 

I.  EzEKiEL,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  saberdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king 
of  Judah ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
he  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
dictions was  some  place  oxx  the  nver  Chebar,  'which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  though  he  was,  occa- 
sionally, conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced 
his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
ing to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Eze- 
kiel's  and  J«hoiachin*s  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  aera 
whence  he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  it  appears  from  xxix. 
17.  that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
and  three  quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
the  prophetic  office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he 
hasJnimself  given  of  his  predictions ;  but  the  manner  of  its 
termination  is  nowhere  ascertained.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius, 
in  his  lives  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  prince  or  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile, 
because  this  prince  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet.  No  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  with 
many  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
part  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judsea 
while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
their  prophecies  were  interchanged  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  agreement  between"  the  subject-matter  and  their  re- 
spective prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
Jeremiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
abounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
no  Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this 
prophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  vear.> 

n.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  ot  Ezekiel  have 
always  been  acknowledged  to  oe  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
disputed  that  he  was  their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say 
that  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  tirrie  whether  his 
book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
to  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
phecy; and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urtred 
was  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.),  that  <3od 
visits  the  "  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,"  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv,  16.)  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  Ezekiel.' 

The  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

>  Hieronjmi  ProcBm.  in  lib.  i.    €!oinin.  in  Ezech 

•  Calmet,  Pr^&ee  sur  EzekieL    Comment.  Liu.  torn.  vi.  pp.  353,  354. 


been  imputed  by  some  writers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  countiy. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel ;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  sitiffi- 
cient  to  sustain  it:  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  perspicu- 
ous, not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particulariy 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intellimDle  without 
the  aid  of  drawings. 

2.  "These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  retuni, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition 
is  unfounded ;  for  tho^e  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  his  vision.  But  this  is 
of  little  weight ;  for  as  the  impressions  of  the  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  thexa 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  there  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the 
dress  and  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 

4.  "  Josephus^  attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  ?  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhorn  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  eflfect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  sucn  impostor  would  have  written  so  largely 
£fnd  in  such  a  mariher  of  the  temple  and  of  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
tirely the  distribution  among  individuals, 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  lo 
the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
their  contents.  The  visions,  the  manner  of  conveying  reproou 
the  multitude  of  circumstantial  particulars^  the  charader  of  the 
language  and  style,  in  all  w^hich  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  iie  must 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imitation  could 
possibly  have  been  so  successful."^ 

it.  In  England,  an  anonymous  writer^  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv. — xxxii.  xxxv.  xxxvi* 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  are  EzekiePs.  His*  reasons  are  so  ex^ 
ceedingly  trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  very  parts  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet; 
very  many  particulars  which  Ezekiel  is  accustomed  to  in- 
troduce elsewhere  are  found  in  these  prophecies;  as,  for 
instance,  the  designation  of  the  year,  the  montn  and  the  dm/^  on 
which  a  revelation  was  communicated;  the  remarkable 
phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  wilh  the  usage  in  the 
Aramaean  dialect ;  the  forms,  set  thy  face  towards  or  against — 
prophesy  against — hear  the  word  of  Jehooah-^kus  saith  the 
LoT'd  Jehovah — the  word  of  Jehovdk  came  to  me^^hey  shall 
know  that  lam  Jehovah^^iake  up  a lamentaiion  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i.-— xxiv.,  the  terms  n^jj  and  «>rjj  are  frer 
quently  applied  to  kings,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieges  p^n,  a  eircumvalTation,  and  hSSd,  a  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  ch.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27. 
(22.),  and,  m  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  of 
circumstances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  vision  mentioned  in  i.  13.  x.  2.  If  the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  than  is  usual 
(see  xxvi.  20.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18 — 32.)  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  idleged  with  any  weight 


•  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  x.  c  5.  $  1. 

«  Prof.  Tamer's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  403. 

•  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1798,  p.  189. 
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as  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  £zekiel*s  prophecies  .differ 
in  character  from  the  remainder."^ 

Josephas  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerning 
the  BaWlonian  captivity ;'  and  says,  that,  having  foretold 
in  Babylon  the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
people,  he  sent  accounts  of  them  to  Jerusalem.*  But  these 
circumstances  are  not  recorded  in  the  predictions  now  extant; 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  foundation 
Josephus  had  for  his  assertion.  Most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  dfvided  the  prophecy  we 
now  have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  of  the 
prophecy,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli. — 
xlviii.)  for  a  distinct  book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject 
wholly  different  from  the  topics  discussed  in  the  former  part 
of  his  writinffs. 

III.  The  chief  design  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  is,  to  com- 
fitrt  his  brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too 
MghUy  credited  the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted 
iSlnBm  speedily  to  submit  to  tSe  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  As  these  captives  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predictions,  God 
raised  up-Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long 
l>efore  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
Jndfea.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  soon  atter  were  innicted  upon 
Jadasa  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety, 
and  profligacy  of  their  inhabitants;  the  divine  judgments 
that  would  be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, who  deluded  and  hardened  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion 
aeainst  God ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the  Ammonites, 
£domite8,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
insnlting  4hem  in  their  distress ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre ; 
the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judak  from  their  several  dispersions;  and  Iheir  ultimately 
happy  state  after  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of 
the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bibles,  forty- 
eight  chapters ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
thenr,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  ^  They  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ; 
▼iz. 

.Part  L  EzeMePs  Call  to  the  Prophetic  Office  (i.  1.  to  the  first 

part  of  verse  28.),  his  Commtasion^  Iiutructions,  and  En- 

»    eouraeementt  fgr  executing  it,  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii. 

Part  II.  Denunciations  against  the  Jewish  Feople,  (iii.  22 — 
27.  iv. — ^xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege  delineated  upon  a  tile 
is  represented  the  manner  in  which  the  ChaldsBan  army 
would  surround  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
(iii.  22 — 27.  iv.  1 — 3.)*  The  inhabitants  there  encouraged 
the  captives  in  Chaldsa  to  hope  for  a  return ;  and  such  a 
hope  they  actually  cherished,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  was  safe : 
but  this  vision  was  designed  to  overthrow  their  confidence. 
From  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets,  it  b  well  known 
that  the  tilM  or  bricks,  andenUy  used  in  oriental  buildings, 
were  of  considerable  size,  with  one  of  the  surfaces  well  po- 
lished, so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  representation 
described  by  the  propheW  By  Ezekiel's  lying  upon  his 
tight  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
«zhibtted  the  number  of  years,  during  which  GUmI  had  borne 
with  the  iniquities  id  the  house  of  Israel.  (4 — 8.)  The 
■oantj  BQpplj  and  intermixture  of  coarse  food  represented 
the  scarcity  and  hard  fare  which  the  Jews  should  have  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

« Prof.  .Turner's  Truslation  of  Jabn,  p.  404. 
«  Antiq.  Jod  Ub.  x.  e.  5.  $  1. 

•  Ibid.  JUb.x.e.  7.111. 

•  The  wTsBf ement  imiposed  bjr  ProA  De  WeUe  coincides  very  nearly 
tirith  tint  given  in  ^is  worlc  He  (fivides  the  predictions  of  Ezcliiel  into 
four  parts,  viz.  t  From  chap.  1.  to  cliap.  xxiv,  containing  prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  Jews  and  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jenisaleoi,  in  chronolo- 
gfeitl  order;  n.  From  chap.  xxv.  to  chap,  xxxii.  containing  prophecies 
relatJog  (o  various  heathen  nations,  disposed  according  to  the  order  of 
sabiects ;  III.  From  chi^.  xxxiii.  to  xlvili.  containing  prophecies  posterior 
10  tae  destructioa  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronoioxical  order. 

.  •  Tt)e  pr<ml)etical  types  and  figures  are  often  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
education  or  the  prophets.  Anios,  for  instance,  denves  his  figures  from 
objects  which  were  familiar  to  a  shepherd  or  a  husbandman.  As  Eze- 
kiel seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  architectare,  several  of  his 
representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession.  "  And  they  that  suppose 
the  emblem  here  made  use  of  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  prophetic 
ofBc^  may  as  well  accuse  Archimedes  of  folly  for  malcing  lines  in  the 
dust*'  w.  Lowth  on  Esek.  L :  from  whose  summaries  of  dumters  uid 
the  maninal  abstracts  of  Mr.  Reeves  this  analysis  of  ExeUel  Is  chiefly 
^brived^ In  the  present  as,  well  as  in  former  editions  of  this  work. 


SxcT.  2.  Under  the  type  of  shaving  his  head  and  heaid^  and 
weighing  his  hair,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be  burnt, 
another  to  be  cut  small  with  a  knife,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  burnt  (v.  1 — 4.),  are,  in  vision,  denounced  the  divine 
judgments  against  Jerusalem,  by  famine,  sword,  and  disper- 
sion. (6—17.)  The  head  here  represents  Jerusalem ;  the 
hair,  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  balances, 
the  exactness  of  God*s  judgments. 

SscT.  3.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  the  Jews  for 
their  idolatry  (vi.  1 — 7.),  but  promises  that  a  remnant  shall 
be  saved,  and  shall  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  by 
their  afflictions.  (8 — 14.) 

8rct.4.  announces  the  irreversible  judgment  of  captivity,  and 
final  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  and  ether 
heinous  sins  (vii.  1 — 22.) :  the  severity  of  their  captivity, 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.  (23 — 27.) 

SxcT.  5.  describes  the  carrying  of  the  prophet,  in  a  vision,  to 
Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — 4,),  where  he  is  shown  the  idolatries 
committed  by  the  Jews  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple ; 
particularly  the  image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  called  the 
image  of  Jealougyy  from  the  provocation  it  gave  to  Grod,  by 
setting  up  a  rival  against  him  in  the  place  dedicated  to  his 
worship  (5.)  :  the  Egyptian  (6 — 12.),  the  Phenician  (13, 
14,),  and  the  Persian  superstitions.  (16,  16.)6  The  pro- 
phet then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  and 
foretells  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  18.  ix.)  ; 
and  under  the  command  to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  the 
city  (x.  1 — 7.),  and  the  vision  of  the  Shechinah  departing 
from  the  temp4e  (8 — 22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  temple.  This  sec- 
tion  concludes  with  a  severe  denunciation  against  those 
wicked  princes  and  people  who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
derided  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  (xi.  1 — 
13.);  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  is  then  foretold  (14 — 
21.)  ;  Jehovah's  utterly  forsaking  the  temple  and  city  is 
represented  by  the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  (22,  23.) ; 
and  the  prophet  returns  to  communicate  his  instructions  to 
his  brethren  of  the  captivity.  (24,  26.) 

Sect.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Ezekiel's  removing  himself  and 
his  household  goods  (xii.  1 — 7.),  and  eating  and  drinking 
''with  quaking,  and  with  carefulness"  (17 — 20.),  is  pre- 
figured Uie  captivity  of  Zede^ah  and  of  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining at  Jerusalem  (8 — 16.)  ;7  and  speedy  judgment  is 
denounced  against  the  Jews  for  th^r  abuse  of  t^  divine 
forbearance.   (21 — 28.) 

Sect.  7.  The  false  prophets  (xiii.  1 — 16.),  and  false  prophet- 
esses (17 — 23.),  are  reproved  and  threatened  with  signal 
punishment. 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments  against  the 
idolatrous  elders  and  their  false  prophets  (xiv.  1 — 11.),  and 
against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impenitency  (12 — 21.)  ; 
a  renmant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved.  (23, 
23.) 

Sxct.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfiruitful  and  unprofitable 
vine  is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (xv.) 

Sect.  10.  Under  the  emblem  of  an  exposed  and  wretched 
infant  is  represented  the  natural  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  great  love  of  God  to  it  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, (xvi.  1 — 14.)  The  heinous  and  unparalleled  sins 
of  the  Jews  are  set  forth ;  for  which  sore  judgments  are 
denounced  against  them.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
provocations,  God  promises  in  the  end  to  show  Uiem  mercy 
under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  (60—63.)  The 
figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  of  nequent 
occurrence  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  great  force,  and 
at  considerable  length,  both  in  this  and  the  23d  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine  \» 
represented  God's  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  for  revolting 
from  Babylon  to  Egypt  (xvii.  1 — 21.)  The  "  great  eagle 
with  gn^eat  wings"  (3.)   means  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 

^   *'  feathers  of  divers  colours"  mean  the  various  nations  that 

•  Bishop  Warbnrton  has  an  excellent  illustration  of  tlUs  prediction  in  his 
Divine  L<^ion  of  Moses,  book  iv.  sect.  6.  (Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  295—300.) ; 
the  most  material  parts  of  which  are  inserted  in  Bishop  Alant's  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly's  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

"I  Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thinking  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  (that  he  should  be  brought  to  Baby  • 
Ion,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see,  though  he  shoold  die  there),  in- 
conastent  with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  4.  andxxxiv.  3.)  that  the 
Jewish  king  should  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,— determined  to 
give  no  credit  to  either  of  them.  Both  prophecies,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  124.)  were  literally  folnlled,  and  the  event  convineef* 
him  that  they  were  not  irreconcilable.  Compare  Josephus,  Ant  Jod.  lib 
X.  c.  a  $  2.  w}th42  Kings  xxv.  4—7.  and  Jer.  Iii.  Ch-11. 
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nen  labject  to  hii  wmj.  Th*  other  "  gnat  «agle"  (?.^ 
means  iN  king  oT  EgypL  Ths  pmchli^  of  the  GiMpel, 
uii  the  univenal  kingdom  of  the  MewUh,  ue  lorelold. 

(22—20 

StcT.  IS,  The  Jewa,  in  Ezekial'il  time,  having  complained 
(xriii.  I|  2.)  of  the  divine  justice,  M  if  the  calamitiea  which 
had  be&llen  them  were  inflicted  mere);  for  the  aina  of  their 
fowfethe™,  thia  aection  containi  a  vindication  of  Ood'a 
eternal  rulea  of  justice  in  ponishitig  no  one  eternally  for 
the  aina  of  another,  and  In  pardoning  the  wicked  on  their 
true  repentuice.  (9 — 3S.) 

SiGT.  13.  Under  the  parable  of  ■  lion'i  whelpa  are  roretald 
the  cruelty  and  captitit;  of  Jehoahai,  nha  was  deposed  by 
the  king  of  Egypl.i  and  of  Jehoiakim,  nho  wag  deposed 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.'  (lii.  J— 3.)  And  under  the 
parable  of  a  rine  acorcbed  by  the  east  wind,  lorn  up  and 
transplanled  in  the  wilderness,  are  set  forth,  the  desolation 
and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  (10 — 14,] 

Sect.  )4.  A  deputation  of  the  elders  having  come  to  tlie  pro- 
phet, in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakioi's  and  bis  own  cap- 
tivity, to  request  him  to  aak  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamity,  Ezekiel,  bj  divine  command,  reminds 
them  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and 
rebellions  against  him,  from  iheir  departure  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.  (ii.  1 — 39.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  provocations,  Iheir  return  from  captivity  is  foretold, 
and  also  that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  God  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

flacT.  IS.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  con- 
aumed  by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalem, 
termed  tiie  "  forest  of  the  south,"  because  that  city  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldsa,  where  the  propbet  then  was.  (ii. 
46—49.)  And  under  the  emblem  ofa  sharp  sword  is  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (ixi.  1—17.),  of  Jem- 
m(18— 27/),  and  of  the  Ammonites  (2S— 32.),  by  Nebu- 
Ineziar.  The  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  was 
■ccomplished  about  five  years  alter  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

SiCT.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  sins  committed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, aiul  by  all  orden  and  classes  of  people  in  that  city ; 
for  which  the  severest  judgments  are  denounced,  (xiii.) 

SiCT.  17.  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
by  the  lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (iiiii.  1 — SI.)  ; 
for  which  dimes  God  denounces  veiy  severe  judgments 
against  them  both.  (22 — 19.) 

SiCT.  18.  Under  the  figure  of  a  bailing  pot  ia  shown  the 
destruction  of  Jenisalem  and  its  inhabitanta  (iiiv.  1 — 14.)  ; 
and,  by  the  prophet's  being  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
niie,  it  is  lignified  that  the  calamities  of  the  Jeivs  shall  be 
•a  aatoniahing  aa  to  surpass  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 
(15—27.) 
fAitT  III.  eantprUet  EztkUft  Prophtcia  agaimt  various  neigh- 

touring  Xfai'una,  Enemies  to  the  Jewl.  (xxv. — xxiii.) 

Sect.  1.  denotes  the  judgments  of  God  again^  the  Ammon- 
ite* (iiv.  I— 7.),  MDabileB(S— 11.  ,Edamites(lS — 14.), 
and  Philistines  (la — 17.),  on  'account  of  their  hatred  of 
his  people,  and  insulting  them  in  the  time  of  tbeir  distress. 
According  to  Arcbbishop  Usher  and  Josepbus,  these  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadneziar  about  five  years 
afler  the  desUuction  of  Jerusalem.' 

SacT.  S.  announces,  in  language  singularly  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, the  destruction  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  xivii.  iiviiL  1 — 
19.),  whose  vast  trade,  riches,  3|Jendour,  and  power  are 
largely  described.  This  prediction'  was  accomplished,  nine- 
teen years  aflor  its  delivery,  by  Nobuchadnenar,  who  cap- 
tured Tyrs  mAer  bdueging  it  far  thineen  yenn,  uid  Utterly 
destroy^  that  city.  The  destmelion  of  Zidon,  the  inothn- 
city  of  Tyre  (in  whose  prosperi^  and  adversity  she  gene- 
tally  participated),  is  then  declared  (SO — S3.];  and  this 
•ection  of  prophecy  concludes  with  promises  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  on  tbeir  deUverance  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  tbeir  genera!  conversion  to  Cbristianitj. 
(34—36.) 
Sect.  3.  7^  depoaition  and  doalh  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah  (or 
•SesSKinfi  iiiii.  33.  andSChroo.  mrL  1. 

•Tboucblhaie  predicdoiiB  eliteir  relate  li>OldT;re,yell)r.  Piideiui 
Isotoplidaa  Uial  iher  ■!» '-eBipreliead  NewTrn,  which  wusrecled  on 

AlaiBDdsT  the  QreiL  Conaeeiiao,  pinkboatill,nitBKiuBn.(>ol.  i.  pp. 
H,  n.)  Bs*  Vol.  L  |q>.  m,  tSE.  Itor  IIhi  pnvfc  of  the  Ui>m  accomplwh- 
Bsaa  of  BaakiaPs  propbse]',  thai  T]ir<  atuuld  btapiKe  "to  sprsadnela 
tym^i'sodb*  "bautpomar*."  <unJ  14.) 


Aptica)  king  of  iB^pt  (iilx.  1—8.),  and  tiw  eonqoMt  gf 

that  countn  by  Nebnchadneuar  (S— 31.  zxx.— iiiii.),  tn 

foretold.    The  imagery  of  the  latter  part  of  this  piophecT 

ia  both  sublime  and  terrible.    These  predictiona  were  in  Iho 

tenth,  iwenty-sevenlh,  eleventh,  and  tweliUi  years  of  Jehca- 

achin's  captivity. 

Part  IV.  eonlaint  a  Sena  of  Exhottatioiu  and  eanaolatory 

Promita  to  Ike  Jeiot,  offutun  DeUtertBiee  under  Cyme,  but 

prifieipally  of  thrir  final  Raioratioa  and  Convenum  under 

the  Kingdom  of  Meedah.  (MUtiit.-^xlviii.)     Tliae  Predit- 

lione  tvere  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  JehoUt- 

ehin'a  Captnaty, 

Sect.  I .  sets  forth  the  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  Odd, 
eiemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman,  in  warning  a  people  of 
tbeir  ans.  (ixxtii.  1— B.)  Then  follows  an  earnest  eiho> 
tation  to  repentance,  vindicating  the  equity  of  the  divine 
government,  and  declaring  the  terms  of  aceeptance  (ar&l 
ch.  iviii.)  to  be  nilhoat  rMpect  of  persons;  so  that  the  nan 
of  obstinate  and  imf^nitent  sinners  must  be  attributed  to 
themselves,  (miii.  10—20.)  WbUo  EieMel  was  thai 
under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidings  being  brought  to  him 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (21, 
22.1,  he  takes  occaaiotwto  predict  the  utter  deaolation  of 
Judea,  to  dieck  the  vain  confidence  c^  thoae  who  alill  re- 
main there,  and  he  also  reprove*  the  hypocrii^  <d  those 
Jewa  who  were  of  the  capti*ity.  (33—^.) 
SiCT.  3.  In  this  aection  God  reproves  the  condoct  of  lh«  dvii 
and  ecclesiastical  govemora  of  the  Jewish  pei^  (»™»-  1 
— 10.),  and  promises  a  general  restoration' of  the  pecqila. 
Their  happy  condition  under  the  rngn  ot  Messiah  their 
king  ia  dewribed  in  the  most  beautiful  terms.  (11-31.) 
BicT.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  former  denunda- 
tions  against  the  Edomiles  (see  iiv.  12.)  as  a  just  punish- 
'.  for  their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  tbeif-calamitiea. 


("■ 


■•)' 


1.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be 
considered  an  eameal,  and  their  consequent  (ebci^.  (uivt) 
The  same  subject  is  further  illustrated  nnder  the  viaion  of 
a  resurrection  of  dry  bonea.  (xrxvii.  1— 14.)    The  addrew 


o  the  dry  bi 
■Jcred  at 


isby» 


prophetical  re. 

Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  come  forth.  Under  the  emblem  of  tho 
union  of  two  sticka  ia  foretold  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  One  state  and  church,  which  nil!  enjoy  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  bleasinga  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
Messiah.  (15—26.) 

Sect.  C.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all 
his  allies,  and  the  victory  of  Isnkel  over  them  (iixviii.  zxiiz. 
1 — 22.),  together  with  a  promise  of  deUverance  from  c^ 
tivity,  and  of  the  final  reatoration  and  eonversirai  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gosin-i,  itiiJi-r  the  Messiah.  .  -  '  il.i.~ 
prophecy  rehlc!)  to  llip  lattiT  .i  ,i:  il.^  .■■o.;,:.  .;;.ij  \m;1  be 
best  understixid  by  itE  •  ■  iiiijili^liiiitnt. 

Sect.  6.  contains   a    :.   ^uion,  partly  literal  and  partly 

mystical,  of  "^  '<  i  temple;  also  a  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  li  i .:-  !;■  in.  and  mystical  directions  con- 
cerning the  diviaion  of  the  Holy  Land  ;~all  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  grruler  assurance  of  their  ro- 
tuming  into  ilicir  own  riiiiniry  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity !  and,  more  remotely,  of  Ihi'ir  return  after  their  genoml 
conversion  to  Chriilianity,  and  of  the  lusting  and  firmly 
settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then  enjoy  in  their 
own  country.  It  sctmis  iLjii  no  moUol  of  Solonriin's  temple 
had  remained.  To  direct  ihc  Jewa,  therefore,  in  the  dimen- 
sions, parts,  order,  and  ri'2ulBiii<nB  of  ihe  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Uiilii  li'iii.'.h  I'niJiiviij,  is  one  reason 
why  Eiekiel  is  so  I'liriii'ular  in  his  description  of  the  old 


parta,  thoa^  infeiior 
poverty  of  tke  nation  at  tb 
or  ilJuBttious  in  the  prophi 
filled  in  or  near   their  ow 
conndered  at  belonging  lo  ' 


magniGc«iice  on  i 

liat  time.     Whale. 
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[Paht  V.  Chap:  IV 


cordingly,  when  they  found  that  the  second  temple  fen  ahort, 
at  least  in  their  opinion,  of  the  model  of  the  temple  de- 
■erihed  by  Bzekiel,  they  supposed  the  propheqr  to  refer,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  now  mentioned :  and,  doubtless, 
the  temple  and  temple  worship  were  a  figure  of  Christ's 
church,  frequently, represented  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  firmness  of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  or- 
derly worship,  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence there  vouchsafed.'  This  section  comprises  the  last 
nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  which  are  thus  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Smith :« 

Gh.  zl.  contains  a  description  of  the  two  outer  courts,  and  of  the  cham- 
bers belonging  to  them  (1 — 47.),  together  with  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple. (48.) 

Ch.  xli.  describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  ornaments  of  ths  temple 
itself. 

Ch.  zlii.  describes  the  pi<lests*  chambers  and  their  use,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  holy  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood. 

Ch.xliii.  represents  the  glory  of  the  JLord  as  returning  to  the  temple, 
where  God  promises  to  fix  liis  residence,  if  his  people  repent  and  for- 
seJce  those  sins  which  caused  him  to  depart  from  them,  (i— 11.)  The 
measures  of  the  altar  and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it  are  set  down. 
(l»-27.) 

Ch.  xliv.  describes  the  glory  of  God  as  actually  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  reproves  the  Jews  for  suffering  idolatrous  priests  to  ph>&ne  the 
temple  with  their  ministrations.  (1— U.)  Ordinances  are  then  given 
for  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  and  the  maintenance  due  to 
them.  (15-31.) 

Ch.  zly.  appoints  the  several  portions  of  land  for  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ministers  (1—5.),  for  the  city  (6.),  and  for  the  prince  (7,  8.) ;  end  insti- 
tutes various  ordinances  concerning  the  provisions  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  sacrifices.  (9—25.  xlvi.  1—15.) 

Ch.  advi.  (16—21.)  gnres  directions  concerning  the  Inheriting  of  any  part 
of  the  prince's  portion,  and  also  concerning  the  boiling  andbalcing  any 
part  of  tlie  holy  oblations. 

Ch.  xlvii.  contains  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  their  virtue  (1—12.) ;  a  nK>st  beautiful  emblem  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  under  it, 
which  is  capable  of  healins  all  but  the  incorrigibly  impenitent  and 
hypocrites ;  who,  in  verse  11.,  are  compared  to  marshy  ground,  which, 
after  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  continues 
barren  and  unprofitable.  The  extent  and  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  Uien  described,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately  shared  between 
the  Israelites  and  proselytes  sojourning  among  them  (13 — 23.) ;  mysti- 
eally  denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same  church 
with  the  Jews.  (Compare  Eph.  iii.  6.) 

Ch.  xlviii.  comprises  a  description  of  ihe  several  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  each  tribe  (1—7.  2^—29.);  loeether  with  the  portions  allotted 
to  the  sanctuary  (8—14.),  the  city  (15—19.),  and  the  prince  (20—22.); 
and  also  the  measures  and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city. 
(30-35.) 

The  points  in  these  prophecies,  which  are  principally 
worthy  of  attention,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  prophet,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
'from  the  scene,  should  have  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  it  took  place;  and,  like 
.Jeremiah,  should  have  constantly  predicted  the  conquest  and 
idestruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zede- 
kiah  through  the  broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  these 
circumstances ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  carried  into  their 
country,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verified  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

3.  That  moreover,' like  Jeremiah,  he  should  plainly  predict 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  worship  of  God, — events  so  remote  and  in  them- 
selves improbable, — and  also  the  conquest  of  Idumsea  by  the 
Hebrews. 

4.  That  he  should. have  announced  not  only  the  demolition 
of  Tyre,  to  be  rebuilt  no  more  (for  the  new  city  was  founded 
upon  an  island),  but  also  that  its  ruins  should  he  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously  veri- 
fied. 

6.  Lastly,  that  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold  the 
advent  of  Messiah  the  great  son  of  David,  at  a  period  when 
David's  family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

y.  Most  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excel- 
lency and  sublimity  of  EzekiePs  style.  Grotius^  observes, 
that  he  possessed  great  erudition  and  g^euius;  so  that,  setting 
aside  his  gift  of  prophecy,  which  is  incomparable,  he  may 

e(Py^^ia  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenly 
^~ianby  representations  taken  from  ihe  Jewish  temple  (see  Rev.  xi. 
r.  17.  XV.  6.  S.),  but  also  transcribes  several  of  Elzekiel's  expressions 


19.  Jtfr. 

CRev.  iv.  2^  3. 6.  jd.  1,2.  xxi.  12.  &c.,  xxii.  1,  2.);  and  borrows  his  allusions 
from  the  state  of  the  first  temple,  not  of  the  second  temple  which  existed 
in  otir  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  thnesiof  the  Gospel  Compare  Rev.  iv.  1.  dec.  with  Ezek  i.  6.  et  seq. 
— Lowth  on  Ezek.  xL 
>  Reeves  and  Lovirth  oa  Ezek.  xl. 

•  View  of  the  Prophets,  pp.  153,  154. 

*  Prtsf.  ta  EsechieL  ia  Cfrit.  Sacr.  torn.  iv.  p.  8. 


deserve  to  be  compared  with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beau^ 
tiful  conceptions,  nis  illustrious  comparisons,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  various  subjects,  particularly  of  architect 
tare.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  peculiar  and  discriminating  characters  ot  this  prophet. 
**  Ezekiel,''  says  he,  '*  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele- 

fance ;  in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah  :  but 
is  sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  ve- 
hement, tragical ;  the  only  sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is 
the  terrible ;  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire, 
indignant;  his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific, 
sometimes  almost  to  disffust ;  his  language  is  pompous,  so- 
lemn, austere,  rough,  and  at  times  unpolished :  he  employs 
frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance, 
but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation.  What- 
ever subject  he  treats  of,  mat  he  sedulously  pursues,  from 
that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  whence 
the  connection  is  in  general  evident'and  well  preserved.  In 
many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets ; 
but  in  that  species  ot  composition  to  which  he  seems  oy  na- 
ture adapted, — ^the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and  so- 
lemn,— not  one  of  the  sacred  wnters  is  superior  to  him. 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  all  his  obscurity  con- 
sists in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions  Tas  for  instance, 
among  others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  ana  Jeremiah)  are 
necessarily  dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction."  His  periods, 
however,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  concerning 
his  performance  in  this  respect.  In  another  place  the  same 
learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener 
classed  among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Ezekiel 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simonides, 
and  iEschylus  hold  amono^  the  Greeks. 

From  this  hi^h  praise  oT  Bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  an- 
notator,  Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  esteeming 
Ezekiel  as  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  disposed 
to  think  the  prophet  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  in  am- 
plifying and  decorating  his  subject,  than  is  consistent  with 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimity.  Michaelis 
further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator,  who 
possesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
out  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions ; 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  and  also 
that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  resemblance  in  the 
style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.  In 
these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of, Bishop  Lowth's 
lectures  partially  acquiesces,  observing  that  Ezekiel's  fault 
is  a  want  of  neither  novelty  nor  sublimity,  but  of  ^ce  and 
uniformity;  while  Eich horn  minutely  discusses  his  claims 
to  originality.^  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  prophet's  style.  He  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  judgment,  tnat  Ezekiel  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  framer  of  those  august  and  astonishing  visions,  and 
of  those  admirable  poetical  representations  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing;  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  magnificent 
and  uniform  whole,  but  also  m  different  manners,  as  By  voice, 
by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmatical  vision. 
It  he  is  circumstantial  in  descrioing  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  representer  of  the  divine  revelations, 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and  instruction,  and  not  as  ex- 
hausting an  exuberant  fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  an  ideal 
picture.  The  learned  prelate  thinks  it  probable  that  Buzi, 
the  prophet's  father,  had  preserved  his  own  family  from  the 
taint  of  idolatry,  and  had  educated  his  son  for  the  priestly 
office  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  in 
he  study  of  their  sacred  books.  Being  a  youth  at  the  time  of 
his  captivity, — a  season  of  life  when  the  fervour  of  imagination 
is  naturad  in  men  of  superior  endowments,-— his  genius  led 
him  to  amplification,  like  that  of  some  of  thd  Roman  poets ; 
though  he  occasionally  shows  himself  capable  of  the  austere 
and  concise  style,  of  which  the  s^enth  chapter  is  a  remark- 
able instance.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  overrule  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.    Variety  is  thus  produced  in  the 

«  Bishop  IxTwth's  Lectures,  vol.  11.  pp.  89—95. 
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sacred  writings.  Nahum  sounds  the  trumpet  of  war ;  Hosea 
*8  sententious,  Isaiah  sublime,  Jeremiah  pathetic,  Ezekiel 
copious.  This  diffuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  affection- 
ate exhortation,  this  vehement  enlarging  on  the  guilt  and 
consequent  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  seems  wisely 
adapt^  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and  must  have 
had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  JEWS  FROM  BABYLON. 

§  1.  Oir  THE  BOOK  OF  THS  PROPHET  HAGOAI. 

I.  Jluthor  and  date.^—TLi  Argvment  and  scope, — III.  AnalyBit 
of  its  contents, — IV.   Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Haffgai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets, 
but  the  first  of  the  three  who  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  Ae  divine  will  to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
captivity.  The  general  opinion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  was  born  at  Babylon,  and 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  author  affirms 
that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctlv 
marked  by  himself,  that  we  have  as  much  certainty  on  this 
point  as  we  have  with  respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

II.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i,  \,  et  seq,"^,  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  ii.  iii.),  were  interrupted  in  their  undertakings 
bv  the  neighbouring  satraps,  who  contrived  to  prejudice  the 
Persian  monarch  (the  pseudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ezra 
iv.  1.  with  24.)  until  tne  second  year  of  Darius.  Discou- 
raged by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen 
years,  to  prosecute  the  erection  oi  the  second  temple,  as  if 
the  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  their  own  houses :  but  God,  disposing  that  sove- 
reign to  renew  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet 
Haggai  about  the  year  520  before  Christ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this 
undertaking,  the  prophet  assun^  them  from  God,  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  should  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the 
former. 

III.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct prophecies  or  discourses,  viz. 

Discourse  1.  The  prophet  reproves  the  delay  of  the  people  in 
rebuilding  the  temple;  which  neglect  he  denounces  as  the 
reason  why  they  were  punished  with  great  drought  and  un- 
productive seasons,  (i.  1-^ — 12.)  He  then  encourages  them  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  promises  them  Divine  assistance. 
(13—15.) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet  further  encourages  the  builders  by  a 
promise,  that  the  gloiy  of  the  second  temple  should  surpass 
that  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God  would 
bless  them  with  a  fruitful  harvest  (ii.  1 — 19.)  This  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  honouring  the  second 
temple  with  his  presence,  and  there  poblishing  his  aaving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  See  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1,  xxi.  36.  John 
XviiL20.2 

PiscQVBSE  3.  The  prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zerubbabel.  (ii.  20 — 23.) 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
and  prosaic,  and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however, 
interspersed  with  passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos 

>  Archbishop  Newcome's  Preface  to  his  TransUuion  of  Ezekiel,  pp. 
juvii.  zxviii.  To  justify  the  character  above  given,  the  learned  prelate 
descends  to  particulars  (which  we  have  not  room  to  ^ecify),  and  gives  op- 
posite examples,  not  only  of  the  clear,  the  Jlotcing,  and  the  nervous,  but 
also  of  the  sublime.  He  concludes  his  observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel 
by  stating  it  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  the  prophet's  "  style  is 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous one,  ,and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  ancT  manhood  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention."    Ibid.  pp.  xxviii.— IxiL 

«  W.  Lowth's  Commentary  op  Haggai. 


when  he  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah^  whom  he 
emphatically  terms  '*  the  desire  of  all  nations." 


§  2.   ON  THK  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZECHARIAH. 

I.  ^Author  and  date, — II.  Analysis  of  its  contents, ^-'TH.  Obser* 
vations  on  its  slyle, — IV.  The  last  six  chapters  proved  to  be 
genuine, 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  Although  the  names  of  2^hariah's  father  and  grand- 
father are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what 
tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was 
bom ;  but  that  he  Tvas  one  of  Hhe  captives  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unques- 
tionable. As  he  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  that  is,  about  the  yea?  520  before  the  Christian  sera, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Hagf^i,  and  his 
authority  was  equally  effectual  in  promoting  the  building  of 
the  temple.  From  an  expression  m  ch.  ii.  4.  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Zechariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  2^hanah  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  the  events  which  were  tiien  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  part 
comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events,  parttcn- 
larly  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ihe  war  of  the  Romans 
agamst  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  Tear  of 
Darius  King  of  Persia,  (i. — vi.) 

Discourse  1.  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
from  captivity,  to  guard  against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  (4.  1 — 6.),  which  it  is  predicted  that 
Darius  should  permit  (7 — 17.);  and  that  the  Samaritans 
should  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  opposition  to  the  build- 
ing. (18 — 21.)  Further  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  woriL, 
the  prophet  foretells  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii,  1 — 6.), 
and  admonishes  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her 
destruction  (6—9.),  promising  them  the  divine  presence. 
(10 — 13.)  These  promises,  though  primarily  to  be  under-* 
stood  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  are  secQ^-* 
darily  and  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  restoration  of  Uie 
Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  2.  Under  the  type  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  clothed 
with  new  sacerdotal^ttire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ  aik 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  his  church.  (8 — 10.) 

Discourse  3.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  ao^ 
two  olive  trees  is  typically  represented  tbe  success  of  ZeralK 
babel  and  Joshua  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring  it% 
service,  (iv.) 

Discourse  4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divine  judgii 
ments  are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  (v,  1— -4.)  j^ 
and  the  Jews  are  threatened  with  a  second  captivity,  if  th^ 
continue  in  sin.  (5 — II.) 

Discourse  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  bjjf 
several  sorts  of  horses,  are  represented  the  succession  of  thft 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Maceido-Greek  and  Roman  empire^ 
(vi.  1 — 8.),  and  by  the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua  are  set  forth  primarily,  the  re-establishmcint  of  the 
civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  an4 
Joshua ;  and,  secondarily  but  principally,  the  high-priesthood 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  here  emphatically  termed  ih%  Branch 
(9 — 15.),  who  is  to  be  both  king  and  high-priest  of  the  churcl\ 
of  God. 

Part  2.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Beign 
of  Darius,  (vii. — ^xiv.) 

Discourse  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  fimii 
the  exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  pto« 
phets  whether  they  were  sti|l  bound  to  observe  the  ftsto  thai 
had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destructieii  o^  Jem- 
salem,  and  which  had  been  observed  during  the  captivhjf 
(vii.  1 — 3.), — the  prophet  is  commanded  to  take  this  occasion 
of  enforcing  upon  them  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  viz. 
judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  hefiJl 
them  which  had  been  inflicted  upoa  their  fiithers  for  their  meg* 
lect  of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event  of  their  obedienoe^ 
Ciod  proQUSQs  the  contiAnance  of  his  &vour  (viii^  l-HB.)  i 
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they  are  eiicourag;ed  to  go  on  with  the  building  (9 — 17.),  and 
are  pennitted  to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the  fests  which 
they  had  kept  during  the  captivity.  (18 — 23.) 
Discourse  2.  contains  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.), 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those 
troublesome  times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  do- 
flcribe,  as  in  a  parenthesis,  the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with 
Matt.  xxi.  5.  and  John  xii.  16.);  and  then  returning  to  his 
former  subject,  he  announces  the  conquest  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly of  the  Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy. (11 — 17.)     Prosperity  is  further  promised  to  the  Jews 

(x.  1 3.),  and  their  victories  over  their  enemies  are  again 

foretold.  (4 — 12.)     It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse 
remains 'to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  general  and  final  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. 
Discourse  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejec- 
tion  of  Messiah,    and  valuing  him   and  his  labours   at   the 
base  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (xi.)     This  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Compare  Matt, 
xxvi.  14,  15.  and  xxvii.  3—10.  with  Zech*  xi.  11—13.)    The 
Jewi  themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah. .    . 
DiacouBfli  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel.    The  former  part  of  it 
(xii  1 — 9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against 
an  invasion  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  which  most  com- 
mentaton  thmk  is  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  de- 
■cribed  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 
The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fathers  having  crucified  the- 
Meariah,  on  their  conversion^  is  then  foretold  (10 — 14.),  as 
alao'the  crucifixion  itself;  and  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  (xiii.)     The  destruction  of  their  enemies,  predicted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  prophetic   sermon,  is   again   foretold 

^xiv.  1 16.)  ;  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  announcing 

•  the  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  ihe  Gospel,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  ( 1 6-^2 1 .) 

in.  Zechariah  is  the  longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
Hid  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.     But  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
fdleged  obscurity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  "that 
some  of  his  predictions  relate  to  matters  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  futurity  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
fell  not  within  the  reach  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  Others 
there  are,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  have  al- 
ready been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  rtiey  probably  would  have  done,  if  we  had  been 
better  informed  concerning  the  time  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.     With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  types  that  are  ex- 
hibited, they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  ap- 
plication.    And  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  next  to  Isaiah,  Zecha- 
riah is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  the  prophets,  having  more 
frequent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allusions  to  the  character 
and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom,  than  any  of 
the  rest.     Nor  in  his  language  and  composition  do  we  find 
any  particular  bias  to  obscurity,  except  that  the  quickness 
and  suddenness  of  the  transitions  are  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  of  discourse,  so  as  to  leave  the  less 
attentive  reader  at  a  loss  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction 
remarkably  pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  style  judiciously  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  simple  and  plain  in  the  narrauve  and  historical 
parts;  but  in  those  that  are  wholly  prophetical,  the  latter 
ohaptera  in  particular,  rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and 
grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sublimest  of  the  inspired 
writings."! 

IV.  The  diversity  of  style  obsenrable  in  the  writings  of 
this  prophet  has  induced  many  modern  critics  to  conclude 
that  the  last  six  chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Zechariah :  but  their  objections,  however  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  It  is  allege  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  9.) 
cites  a  passage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by 
Zechariah,  but  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  fas  we 
have  already  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work),  that 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  through  some 
mistake  of  Uie  transcribers. 

\  Ur  BlajToej's  Translation  of  ZecbarUdi,  Prel  Disc.  pp.  xv.  xvi. 


2.  It  is  urged,  that  many  things  are  mentioned  in  Ihes^ 
chapters,  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Zechariah's 
time ;  as,  when  events  are  foretold,  which  had  actually  taken 
place  before  that  time.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
those  subiects  of  prophecy  have  been  rightly  understood ; 
and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed  as  haying  re- 
ference to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  terminate  in 
others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  ch.  xi.,  which  con- 
tains a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  people 
of  the  Jews ; — a  prophecy,  "  which  (it  has  been  said)  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent  to  encourage  the 
people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build  their  temple, 
and  to  restore  their  commonwealth."    This,  it  is  granted, 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  the  first 
eight  chapters ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  foretell 
the  destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  commonwealth,  while 
they  were  but  yet  building.     But,  between  the  date  of  these 
first  chapters  and  that  of  the  succeeding  ones,  many  circum- 
stances might  have  occurred,  and  certainly  did  occur,  to  give 
rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
foregoing.     The  former  are  expressly  dated  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  to  the  latter,  no 
date  at  all  is  annexed.     Darius  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
thirty-six  years ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the  three 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before 
the  last  year  of  that  king's  reign.     Admitting,  then,  Zecha- 
riah to  have  prophesied  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  published  without  any  in- 
congruity, after  such  an  interval,  what  would  not  altogether 
have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of  his  first  corn- 
mission.     And  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  case ;  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  improba- 
bly conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zechariah  of  whom 
our  Saviour  spake  (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  as  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  For  he  was,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
description,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  comes  in — where, 
from  what  is  said  of  him  he  might  naturally  be  expected — 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for  there  were  none 
after  him  until  the  coming  of  Christ)  who  were  put  to  death 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.   That  he  was  become 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen,  may  be  collected  from  ch.  xi.  8. 
And,  if  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  are  silent  concern- 
ing his  death,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  wa^  a  very  small 
part  of  them,  if  any,  that  was  written  after  that  event.    ^ 

4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  dif^ 
ference  of  style  and  manner  may  fee  accounted  for,  not  only 
as  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  dif- 
ferent age  of  the  author ;  who  may  well  be  credited  to  have 
written  with  more  dignity  in  his  advanced  years,  than  when 
he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in  ch.  ii.  4. 

Upon   the  whole  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn;   that 
setting  aside  the  doubtful  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  text, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  found  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
title  of  Zechariah  to  the  chapters  in  question  ;2  and,  conse 
quently,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  Mede,  Dr 
Hammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  before  the  time  ot 
that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  conjectured,  whose 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  also  by 
Doederlein. 


§3.  ON   THE    BOOK   OF    THE    PROPHET   MALACHI. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.   Occasion  and  scope  af  his  prophet y. 
— III.  Analysis  of  its  contents* — ^lY.  Style, 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  436 420. 

I.  Concerning  Malachi^  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets 
(which  name  signifies  my  angel  or  my  messenger)^  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  his  name  be  a 
proper  name,  or  only  a  generic  name,  signifying  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet.^  From  a  comparison 
of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii.  1.),  it  appears,  that  in 
those  times  the  appellation  of  Malach^efutvah,  or  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets.  The  Septuagint 
translators  have  rendtered  Malachi  his  angel  instead  of  my 

»  l>r.  Blayney's  Translation  of  Zechariah,  pp.  35—37.    The  genuinonesa 
of  the  latter  pait  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  satisfactorily  proved,  by 
■  if  I     "  *  •    •  - 


8vo.  Gottingn,  1819. 
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angel^  as  the  original  imports;  and  several  of  tne  fathers 
have  qaoted  Malachi  unaer  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  mat  Mala- 
chi was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from  God.  Cahnet,  after 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinks  that  Malachi 

w^as  the  same  person  as  Esj^ra,  who  wrote  the  canonical  book 

that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  peiformed  various  other  important  services  to  the  Jewish 
church,  Ezra  has  been  considered  both  by  ancient  Jewish, 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  sent  from  Cod,  and  therefore  they  thought  him 
very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi:  but  for  these 
opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra, 
and  (as  RosenmuUer  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his 
book  proves  that  he  flourished  after  the  return -from  the  cap- 
tivity.  That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  was  the 
unvarjring  opinion  of  the  ancieqts,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  presents  the  same 
aspect  of  things  as  in  Nehemiah *s  time.  Thus,  it  speaks  of 
the  temple  as  naving  been  built  a  considerable  time ; — it  in- 
troduces the  Jews  as  complaining  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  their  affairs ;— it  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  wives,  whom 
Nehemiah  after  some  time  sepjurated  from  the  people  (Neh. 
xiii.  23— 30.) ; — ^it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Nehemiah.  (xiii.  5,y  From  all  these 
circumstances' it  appears  that  Malachi  prophesied  while  Ne- 
l^emiah  was  governor  of  Judsea,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  tiie  final  reform  established 
by  that  pious  and  excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome 
supposes  this  prophet  to  have  flourished  about  tne  year  436 
before  the  Christian  ten. :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  places  him  about 
the  year  420  before  Christ,  which  date  is  adoj)ted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  sufliciently  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  varying  dates  of  chronolo^ers.^ 

11.  The  Jews,  having  rebuilt  the  temple  and  rercstablished 
the  worship  of  JehovaSi,  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  relapsed  into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  priests.  Although  thev  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  during  the  governments  oi  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuses  after  the  death  of 
Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  prophet  MsQachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to  reprove 
|ie  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehemiah's 


second  retom,  for  their  irreligious  practices,  and  to  invite 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of 
the  great  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

III.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chap- 
ters, comprise  two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

DiscouBss  1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown 
them  no  particular  kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds 
them  of  the  special  favour  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them ;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomites  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devas- 
tated, by  the  Persian  armies  marching  through  those  territo- 
ries against  the  revolting  Egyptians,  (i  1 — 5.)  Malachi  then 
reproves  them  for  not  showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6 — 10.), 
for  which  their  rejection  is  threatened,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  announced.  (11.)  The  divine  judgments  are 
threatened  both  against  the  priests  for  their  uiidfaithfulness  in 
their  office  (12-^14.  ii.  1 — 10.^,  and  also  for  the  unlawful 
intermarriages  of  the  people  with  idolatresses,  and  divorcing 
even  their  legitimate  wives.  (11 — 17.) 

Discourse  2.  foretells  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  forerunner 
John  the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Ellas,  to  purify  the  soni^ 
of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with  a  curse, 
unless  they  all  repented.  Reproofe  are  interspersed  for  with- 
holding their  tithes  and  other  oblations,- and  also  for  their 
blasphemy ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1.— 3.)  The  prophecy 
concludes  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  since 
they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until. tl^e  forerunner  almdy 
promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to 
^  introduce  the  Messiah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting 
dispensation.  (4 — 6.) .  "  The  great  and  tenible  day  of  the 
Lord,*'  in  verse  5.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  a.  d.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Compare  Isa.  ziiL 
9,  10.« 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost 
wholly  iu  prose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitnte  of  force 
and  elegance.  He  reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  country- 
men with  great  vehemence ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that 
his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being 

Sast  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the 
ebility  of  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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ON  THE  APOCRYPHA.' 


(.  Account  of  the  First  Book  of  Esdras, — XL  Of  the  Second  Book  ofEsdras, — ^III.  Of  the  Book  of  Tobit.—lV,  Of  the  Book 
ofJudith. — ^V.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Chapters  of  Esther,— Yl.  Of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.-^YU,  Of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasttcus,-^, 
vm.  Of  Baruch.^-IX,  Of  the  Son^r  of  the  Three  Children.— X.  Of  the  History  of  Susanna, — XI.  Of  Bel  and  the  JDragm^ 
— Xn.   Of  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, — XIIL   Of  the  Book  of  Maccabees, 


I.  It  is'not  known  at  what  time  the  first  book  of  Esdras 
was  written :  it  is  only  extant  in  (xreek,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra,  and  is  there  cidled  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  the 
events  relat^  in  it  occurred  prior  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  it 
is  called  ihei  first  hook  of  the  priest  (meaning  Ezra),  the  au- 
thentic book  of  Ezra  being  called  the  second  book.  In  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  Yufgate,  previous  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  being 
entitled  the  first  and  second  books.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  not  known ;  it  is  compiled  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and 

*■  Jahn's  hitroduction,  p.  435. 

*  Archbishop  Newcome^  Minor  Prophets,  p.  xliii.  Kennicott,  Disser- 
Catio  Generalis,  S 14.  p.  6.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii. 
p.  533. 

*  W.  Lowth  and  Reeves  on  Malachi. 

«  For  a  critical  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which 
are  usoally  printed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  Justly 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  uninspired  writings,  see  Vol  t 
Appen<fijc,  No.  L  Section  I.  i^p.  135,  436. 

Vol.  II.  2  0 


Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  instances^ 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  historical,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship.  The  style  of  this  book  is  much  purer- 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
said  frequently  to  approach  that  of  Symmachus,  the  mostele- 

fant  of  all  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible.  Although  this 
ook  is  oflen  cited  by  the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as 
being  spurious,  and  the  church  of  Rome  never  recognised  itq 
canonical  authori^ :  it  is  not  appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons 
in  the  Anglican  chnrch.  There  is  a  Sj/riac  Version  of  thi^ 
book  extant. 

II.  In  what  language  the  second  book  of  Esdras  was  ori-. 
ginally  written,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to 
determine  vei^  certainty.  IVf orinus  conjectures  that  it  was 
Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from  which  it  was  translate4 
into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin :'  and  this  conjecture  h§ 

>  ExercitaUones  Biblicc,  lib.  ii.  p.  225. 
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sion,  as  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled :  '*  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  version  it  is : — ^"  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  but  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch ;"  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  "  The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

II,  Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  ^mans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employea  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  tune  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  After  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  da^^  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judaja  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tinis^n  of  the  second  century;  who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,!  reckons  Mutthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon.2 

in.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  orv volumes  of  the  Gospels:  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  Quotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  heretics.  Its  precedence, 
therefore,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  precise  lime  when  it 
was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been  ffreatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irenaius,-'  assign 
to  it  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  CI  or  62;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,^  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  to  38;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  The  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fatihers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  them 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  with  implicit,  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,  until  it  became  almost  too  late  to  examine 

t  Stroinata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  B.  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  48. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  1S9. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  45 — 47.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  Hi.  pp.  157—159.  4to. 
PrUii  Introdactio  Lectionem  rtovi  Testamenti,  pp.  154—157.  Michaelis's 
Introduction,  vol  iii.  pp.  06—99. 

*  Of' all  the  primitive  fiithers,  Irenaeus  (who  flourished  in  the  second 
century)  is  the  only  one  who  has  said  any  thing  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  passage  (adv.  Hseres.  lib. 
iii.  c  i.)  in  which  he  has  menUoned  it,  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it.  Dr.  Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. ;  4to.  vol. 
ill.  p.  160.). and  Dr.  Townson  (discourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect  iv.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  very  different  senses.  The  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
works.  Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  gospel  among  the  Hebretos 
while  Peter  and  PatU  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  church  there.  Now,  though  it  does  not  appear  tliat  Peter 
was  at  Rome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  a.  d. 
63,  yet  we  know  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  con- 
sequently the  date  intended  by  Irenseus  must  be  the  year  61. 

«  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiiurth  century,  merely 
says  that  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
their  information,  previously  to  his  going  to  evangelize  other  nations  (Eccl. 
Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  24.) ;  but  he  does  not  specify  the  time,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  CAronteon,  however,  Eusebius  places 
the  writings  of  St.  BCatthew's  Gospel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ's  ascennon,  or  a.  d.  41. 


them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  oi  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  meatis  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  of  our 
Saviour's  mmistry.  "It  is  certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  re- 
marks, "that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonaole 
to  suppose  that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trines and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who.  believed  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
birtn,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  ^heir  ancient 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  ofthe  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner 
such  an  acceunt  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  when 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."^  On  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gdspel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  Whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  the  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted 
Christians,  that  their  afilictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34-— 36.  xvi.  24.);  that,  however  unrea- 
sonable their  sufierings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  wrere  yet  useful  and  profitable  to 
themselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  11. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.)  ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy  Tv.  4. 
10 — 12.)  ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so 
far  from  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but  even 
enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.) ;  that  the  due  observance  ofthe  Chris- 
tian precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  Uiey  were  obliged  in 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  ijpind  and  attend  to 

V.  39.  vii.  12.  24—27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  should  be  their 
ate  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  continue  faithful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any 
base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  b  to  come, 
(xvi.  25—27.  X.  28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  en- 
raged Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.)     To  this. 

•  Elem.  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  following  observations  of 
the  profound  critic  Le  Clerc  will  materially  confirm  me  preceding  re- 
marks. "Those,"  says  he,  "who  think  that  the  Gospels  were  wriUen  so 
late  as  Irenseus  states,  and  who  supposes  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  gospels  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do 
unwarily  cast  a  very  creat  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles. 
For,  what  could  have  been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  to  havQ 
suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning  Christ  to  be  read  by  the  CbristiaDS, 
and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  some 
credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  oi  all  men  1  For  my 
part"",  I  can  never  be  persuiuled  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  Matthew  nas  delivered 
to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  also  the  discourses  of  Christ;  and  this  he 
must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater  certainty,  while  they  were 
fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  throuyi  length  of  time,  he  began  to  lose 
the  impressions  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  apos- 
tles, to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  received 
of  Christ,  according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  26.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  ndt 
only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural 
powers,  as  the  variety  of  expresrions  in  the  Gospel  shows."  Clezici  Hist. 
EccL  sseculi  i.  A.  d.  lxu.  $  9. 
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Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  .noticed,  there 
are  three  others  which  bear  their  names,  but  ver^  impro* 
perly :  neither  of  them  has  erer  been  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  THIRD  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Ejgypt  by  Ptolemy  Philo- 

Sater,  and  their  sufferings  under  it.  From  its  style,  this 
ook  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrian 
Jew :  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  tables.  With  regard 
to  its  subject,  it  ought  in  strictness  to-  be  called  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  events  it  professes  to  relate  oc- 
curred before  the  achieyements  of  that  heroic  family ;  but  as 
it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the  othet  two,  it  is 
reckoned  after  them.  It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the 
translator  seems  to  haye  been  but  imperfectl^r  acquainted 
with  tihe  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  some  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  tne  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts ;  but  it  was  neyer 
inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English  Bibles. * 
Bein^  reputed  to  be  a  canonical  book  by  the  Greek  church, 
it  is  inserted  in  the  yarious  editions  oi  the  Septuagint :  a 
translation  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  in 
Beckers  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  1551 ;  a 
second  translation  by  Mr.  %Vhiston  was  published  in  his 
**  Authentic  Documents,"  in  two  yolumes,  8vo.  1719-27; 
and  a  third  yersion,  made  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell, 
was  added  to  his  edition  of  the  authorized  English  yersion, 
wiUi  Uie  notes  of  Bishop  Wilson.  Dr.  Cotton  considers 
Mr.  Whiston's  version  to  be  the  more  faithful  of  the  three ; 
but  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  English 
edition  of  the  fiye  books  of  Maccabees,  wherever  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  suggested  an  alteration  as  advisable.^ 

4.  The  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  is  supposed  to  be  the 


same  as  the  book  **  concerning  the  goyernment,  or  empitfto 
of  reason,"  ascribed  to  Jodephus  by  rnilostratus,  EusebiuSy 
and  Jerome.  Its  author  is  not  known :  it  is  extant  in  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts,  and  in  various  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the  three  books 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  Bibles.  It 
is  designed  to  adorn  and  enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar, 
and  01  the  seven  brothers,  who  with  their  mother  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related  more  succinctly  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.' Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  cor- 
rect English  yersion  of  this  book. 

6.  The  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  is*  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  who  liyed  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of 
each  successive  nigh-priest.  Although  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  oriffinally  written  in  Hebrew,  whence  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  yet  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  however,  extant  both  in  Syriac  and 
in  Arabic,  fir.  Cotton  has  given  an  English  translation  of 
it  from  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglott  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  book  "  is  a 
kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus  (wiUi 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  Septuaffint  yersion,  com- 
posed by  desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reachingdown  to  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  or,  speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of 
time,  at  which  Herod,  almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  the  Jews,  turned  his  murderous  hands  upon  the  memberB 
of  his  own  family ;  and  completed  the  sad  tragedy  of  tiie 
Asmonsean  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  Mari- 
amne,  her  mother,  and  his  own  two  sons."^ 
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ON    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 


Various  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modern 
translations.  In  the  time  of  Ignatius  f  who  flourished  a.  d. 
107),  the  New  Testament  consisted  oi  two  codes  or  collec- 
tions, called  "  Gospels,"  and  "  Epistles,"  or"  Gospels,"  and 
**  Apostles  ;"*  the  same  division  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
TertuUian,  a.  d.  200.  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter 
division),  who  called  the  Gospels  "  our  Digesta,"  in  allu- 
sion, as  it  seems,  to  some  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
digested  into  order.^  This  division  also  obtained  in  the  time 
5i  Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after  TertuUian.'  About  a 
century  afterwards,  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New 
Testament  to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four 
Gospels ;  ^e  fifth  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the«a;/A 
contains  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh^  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  eighth^  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of  Byzantium*  (or  Con- 
stantinople) distributed  Uie  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  six  books  or  parts,  ^e  first  of  which  comprised  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark  ^  the  second  those  of  Luke  and 
John ;  the  thirds  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  fourth^  the 
seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  Hie  fifth,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; 

>  Prldekux*8  CohAectioi),  vol.  fl.  p.  111.  6th  edit,  sub  anno 216. 

•  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xx. 

•  Calmet's  Preface  sur  le  IV.  livre  des  Maccabees.  Dtssertationes,  torn. 
ii.  pp.  423—428. ;  where  he  has  collected  all  the  traditionary  inlbrmation 
extant  concerning  this  book. 

«  Ck>ttdn'sPive  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxi. 
■  See  the  passages  in  Dr.  Lanfner^s  works,  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81, 82. ;  4to. 
ToL  i.  pp.  3^2,^323. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  il.  pp.  278—282. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  431—433. 
-  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  iii.  pp.  179, 180. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29. 

•  D«  Sectis,  art.  2.  cited  by  Heid^er,  Manuals  Biblicam,  p.  441  and 
Ihimpaus,  Com.  Crit  ad  LIbros  N  TTp.  97. 


and  the  sixth,  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modern,  and 
certainly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  HUtcru 
cal.  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally 
matters  of  fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also 
interwoven.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  the^r«/,  comprising 
the  four  Gospels,  relates  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These,  w^hen  formed  into  a  volume,  have^  sometimes  heen 
eollcctively  termed  Evxyyixiofj  the  Gospel,  and  Evcryyoaen  Tfiupii, 
the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels,  The  second  part  of  these  histo- 
rical books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles,  especially 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  so  called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  converted  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  appellation  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  the  pseudo-Athanasius.^  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
forms  the  Prophetical  class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the 
appellation  of  Historical  Books  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  because  their  subject-matter  is  principally  historicsd ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  are  placed  first,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  contents,  which  relate  the  history  of  the  life, 
discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.'o    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  placed 

•  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Hieronyroi,  Cat.  Script.  Eccles. 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  169,  170.  PV&ncof.  1684.)  Pseudo-Athanasii  Synops.  Sacr. 
Script,  in  Athanasii  Opp.  p.  59. 

^0  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  critics, 
and  some  few  critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  succeeded  to  hypothesis;  and  the  last  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  first.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  theories  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  I.  to  this  volume. 
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sion,  as  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled :  "  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  hy  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  version  it  is : — ^"  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  but  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch ;"  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  "  The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

II.  Matthew,  sumamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheos,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  I^omans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employea  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  After  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judaja  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tinie^n  of  the  second  century ;  who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,!  reckons  Mutthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon.2 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  orx volumes  of  the  Gospels:  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  Quotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  neretics.  Its  precedence, 
tlierefore,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  precise  time  when  it 
was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irenaeus,-^  assign 
to  it  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  (31  or  62;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,^  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43 ;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48 ;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  to  38 ;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  The  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fatihers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  them 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  with  implicit,  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,  until  it  became  almost  too  late  to  examine 

t  Stromata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  B.  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
Bto.  voL  vi.  p.  48. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vL  pp.  45—47.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  157—159.  4to. 
Pritii  Introdactio  I^ectionem  rtovi  Testament!,  pp.  154—157.  Micbaelis's 
Introduction,  vol  iii.  pp.  06—99. 

sO^  all  the  primitive  fiuhers,  IrensBus  (who  flourished  in  the  second 
century)  is  the  only  one  who  has  said  any  thing  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  passage  (adv.  Haeres.  lib. 
iii.  c  1.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  it,  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it.  Dr.  Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. ;  4to.  vol. 
iii.  p.  160.).and  Dr.  Townson  (discourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect  iv.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  very  different  senses.  The  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
works.  Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  gospel  among  the  Hebrews 
whUe  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  church  there.  Now,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  reter 
was  at  Rome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  fh)m  his  first  impnsonment,  a.  d. 
63,  yet  we  know  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  ▲.  n.  61,  con- 
sequentiy  the  date  intended  by  Ireneus  must  be  the  year  61. 

«  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely 
says  that  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  tne  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
their  information,  previously  to  his  going  to  evangetize  other  nations  (Eccl. 
Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  24.) ;  but  he  does  not  specify  the  time,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chronieon^  however,  Eusebius  places 
the  writings  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  third  vear  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  or  a.  d.  41. 


them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  of  our 
Saviour's  mmistry.  "It  is  certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  re- 
marks, "that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonatle 
to  suppose  that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trines and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
birtn,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  ^heir  ancient 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in 
waiting  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  ofthe  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner 
such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  when 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."^  Oji  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gdspel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  the  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injured  jind  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted 
Christians,  that  their  afHictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.  xvi.  24.);  that,  however  unrea- 
sonable their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to 
themselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  11. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.)  ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy  Tv.  4. 
10 — 12.)  ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so 
far  from  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but  even 
enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.) ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chps- 
tian  precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  Uiey  were  obliged  in 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  q^d  and  attend  to 
fv.  39.  vii.  12.  24—27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  should  be  their 
rate  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  continue  faithful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any 
base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
(xvL  25—27,  X.  28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  en- 
raged Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.)     To  tbiis^ 

•  Elem.  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  following  observalions  of 
the  profound  critic  Le  Clerc  will  materially  confirm  me  preceding  re- 
marks.  "Those,"  says  he,  "who  think  that  tlie  Gospels  were  written  so 
late  as  Irenseus  states,  and  who  supposes  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  gospels  iq  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do 
unwarily  cast  a  very  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles. 
For,  what  could  have  been  more  impmdent  in  them,  than  tamelv  to  have 
suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning  Christ  to  be  read  by  the  Christians, 
and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  some 
credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  oi  all  men  1  For  my 
par^  I  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  Matthew  nas  delivered 
to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  uso  the  discourses  of  Christ;  and  this  he 
must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater  certauaty,  while  they  were 
fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  through  length  of  time,  he  began  to  lose 
the  impressions  of  tl^em.  It  is  true  ttiat  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  apos. 
ties,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  recerved 
of  Christ  according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  26.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural 

S)wer8,  as  the  variety  of  expressions  in  the  Gospel  shows."    Cleric!  Hist 
ccL  sseculi  i.  a.  d.  lxu.  %  9. 
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end,  he  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  com- 
passionate, benevolent  disposition  (▼.  43.  48..  xviii.  23 — 35.)  ;< 
the  natural  good  consequences  that  are  annexed  to  it  here;  and 
the  distinguished  regard  which  the  Almighty  himself  will  pay  to 
it  hereafter,  (v.  6.  7.  9.  x.  40 — 42,  xviii.  23 — 36.  v.  21—26. 
XXV.  31—46.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  paiush- 
ments  which  God  had  inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  crael 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets,  and  assures  them  that  a 
still.more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  themselves,  if 
they  obstinately  ^persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii  27 — 39. 
X.  14, 15.)  ;  forGod,  though  patient  and  long-su£fering,  was  sare 
at  last  to  vindicate  bis  elect,  and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  on- 
less  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the  dreadful 
rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
inserted  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel  (byway  of  comfort  to  the 
af&icted  Christians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious 
oppressors  and  persecutors^  evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress and  perseculion  undfer  which  the  church  of  Christ 
laboured  at  the  time  when  the  evangelist  advanced  and  urged 
them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against  the 
church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with 
tnplacable  rage  and  fury.  During  this  calamity,  which 
^ted  in  the  whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year 
ff  CalifiTula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much 
alarmedconcerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further  dis- 
turbance to  the  UnristiansJ,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and 
assistance  that  could  be  administerea  to  them.  But  what 
opmfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
tion, comparable  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  example  of 
their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
faithful  followers  ?  This  example,  and  those  promises,  Saint 
Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  of 
this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement, 
and  delivered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep 
them  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  considera- 
tion Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  the  year  38.' 

Thirdly,  Saint  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to 
Jerusaleip,  by  which  it  had  beeh  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
phets and  ancient  historians,^  and  also  testifies  a  higher 
veneration  for  the  temple  than  the  other  evangelists  :^  and 
this  factproves  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing  anta- 
fonist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
'he  evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John 
fee  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning 
the  insults  offered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of 
his  crucifixion,  are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of 
his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the 
evangelist  diplayed  no  more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should  excite  Herod's 
lealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection  to  him. 
if  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Mat- 
thew's treauent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate, 
as  being  then  actually  governor  of- Judaea,  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel.  For  Josephus^ 
infbrms  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitmlius, 
governor  of  Sjrria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of 
me  Samari^ns  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius 
died  in  the  sprin?  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Matthew's  iSospefwas  written  by  that  time.« 

Dr.  Lardner,'  however,  and  Bishop  Percy,^  think  that  they 

discover  marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings. 

They  argue  from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  3ie 

•  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 

above  the  ceremonial  law :  and  from  the  great  clearness  with 


which  the  compreheiisive  design  of  the  Christian  dispenm 
tion,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  worid,  together  with 
the  rejection  of  Sie  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Of 
these  topics,  tfaey  suppose  the  evangelist  not  to  have  treated, 
until  a  conse  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed 
his  Jewish  prejuoioes,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment 
oftheirnatore. 

^  This  objection,  )iow6ver,  carries  but  little  force  with  it. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Ih,  Townson  has  justly  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint 
Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality, 
he  teaches  no  mcnre  than  he  had  heard  frequently  taught,  and 
often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  tiie  Jews,  by  his  divine 
Instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 
truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  If  he  was  not  then  fumishea  with  knowledge  to 
relate  these  things  as  an  evangelist,  how  was  he  qualified  to 
preach  them  to  tne  Jews  as  an  apostle  t 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his 
Gospel _declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  call- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had 
been  plainly  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  ex- 
pected by  aevout  Israelites  to  happen  in  tne  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;9  and  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  nniversality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  evangelist  merely  states  tiiat 
the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the  Gren- 
tiles  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.    He  only  recites  the  words  of 


>  The  same  temper  is  also  particularly  iUustrated  in  all  our  Saviour's 
miracles. 
«  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels  (Svo.  Lond.  1764.),  pp.  8—21. 

•  Compare  Neh.  xi.  1. 13.  Isa.  zlvtii.  2,  m.  1.  Dan.  Ix.  ^.  with  Matt.  iv.  5. 
y.  35.  xxvii.  53. 

«  Compare  Matt.  zzi.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  15.  Luke  kU.  45.  and  Matt.  xzvi.  61. 
yrithMarkxiv.58. 
t  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iv.  S  2. 

'  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses  oh  the  Cfospels,  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  107—115. 
t  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  67, 5a  ;  4to.  vol.  m.  pp.  163,  IW. 

•  Key  to  the  New  Test.  p.  65.  3d  edit. 
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and  guide  them  into  all  truth.  »*  Whether  Saint  Matthew 
was  aware  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was 
actually  enpbraced  by  them,  cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it 
material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  inspired  pen^ 
men  often  did  not  comprehend  ^e  full  meaning  of  their  own 
writings  when  they  referred  to  future  events ;  and  it  is  obvi-* 
ous  that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  Ae  future 
call  of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  authentic  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might 
refer,  when  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  should 
take  place.  Their  minds  woiud  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ; 
and  they  would  more  readily  admit  the  comprehensive  design 
of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it  declared  in  a  book  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice."io 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
this  evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  para- 
bles, that  speak  of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  this  argument  means,  that,  being 
at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  Kingdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  he  could  not  understand  ihese  prophecies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote  early;-- 
though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  Justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  Saint  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in 
what  manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished^  yet  he 
must  see,  what  they  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject 
those  who  rejected  the  Gospel ;  hence,  he  always  had  an  in- 
ducement to  notify  them  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner 
he  apprized  them  of  their  danger,  the  greater  charity  ha 
show^  them.i* 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no 
means  balance  the  wei^t  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  37,  or  at  the  latest  to  the  year  38.  And  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of'^Saint  Matthew's  hav- 
ing composed  his  Gospel  in  Hd>rtw  Am)  Qreth^^  we  may  ie« 
fer  the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  88  totfa#/>rma%  and  ▲.  d.  61 
to  the  latter.  This  will  reconcUe  tiie  iffnurently  eonflkting 
testimonies  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebiiis  above  mentioned,!^ 
which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerninff  the  real  date  of  Saint  Matthew'^s  Gospel, 
IV.  The  next  suDject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Languaob  in 
which  Saint  Matthew  vinrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  hasbeem 
contested  among  critics  with  no  smaQl  degree  of  acrimony  | 
Erasmus,  Paraeus,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabncius,  Pfe^er,  Dr, 
Lightfoo^^  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpeos,  Dr« 
Wlitby^  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritsche,  HoflfWn,  Moldenhawer, 


*  Thus  Zacharias,  the  &tber  of  the  Baptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming 
to  give  Ught  to  them  that  tit  in  darknesa  and  in  th4  shadow  of  death  (Lake 
i.  ^.).  which  description  includes  the  Oentiles:  andSimeoa  expressly  ealU 
him  a  light  to  Ughten  the  Gentiles.  (Lake  ti.  38.) 

to  Bishop  Tomline'8  EiemenU  of  Christ.  Tbeol.  rcl.  i.  p.  902. 

it  Dr.  TowDson's  Discourses,  disc.  iv.  sect  ir.  Woi^ks,  vol  i.  pp.  116,  \}f. 

i»  See  pp.  298,  299.  infra, 

1 3  See  p.  296.  notes  3.  and  4.  supra. 
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Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Laidner,  Hey,  and  Hales, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  and  others,  have  strenuously  yindicated  the 
Greek  original  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bellannin,  G.otius,  Casaubon,  Bishops  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen, 
Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tillemont,  Pritius,  Du 
Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  and  others 
having  supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  cited  by  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other 
early  writers,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramsan  or  Sjrro-Chaldaic  dialect  then 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  which  Professor  Adler*  terms  the  Sy- 
nac ;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from 
Hebrew  origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a 
larjge  mixture  of  foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been 
ofieied  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modem  divines,  that 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ;  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  favour 
of  the  opmion  Jirst  stated,  that .  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in 
Greek  :  for  Greek,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  was  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
AuLtthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sions both  to  write  and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  office  without  understanding  that  language.  We 
may  therefore  (say  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis)  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  he  understood 
Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  tor  the 
Qse  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  as  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the 
first  instance  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  ultimately  designed  for  universal  dissemination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written  in  any  other  language  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  presutn-ption  is  corroborated  by  the  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agreement  between 
Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  ;  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chal- 
daic  dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Even  those  who  main- 
tain that  opinion  are  obliged 'to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
tianslation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and 
Luke  composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  Af- 
ter all,  the  main  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present 
Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ; 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  importance,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most 
stress  upon  tie  testimonies  of  Papias  (bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
A.  D.  116),  of  Irenaeus  (a.  d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230)  ; 
which  testimonies  have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, and  others  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.' 
But  tiiese  good  men,  as  Wetstein  has  well  observed,  do  not 
so  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their  own  conjectures, 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are  supported 
by  ^ood  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  they  concluded  that 
he  wrote  in  Hebrew  :^  and  because  the  fathers  formed  this 
conclusion,  modem  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have 
also  inferred  that  Matthew  compoSsd  his  Gospel  in  that  lan- 
guage.   Let  us  now  review  their  testimonies. 

(1.)  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,*  "  Matthew  com- 
posed the  divine  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  inter- 
preied  iktm*a»  he  voaa  able,^^ 

(9«)  lienaeus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,®  says, 
*>  Mutthew  pablished  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  dialect." 


«  Nonnona  Mailha^  et  Uarci  enanciaU  ex  indole  Linguae  Syriacs  ezpli- 
eaotur.  • . .  Proluido  J.  G.  C.  Adler.    Haunia,  1781, 4to. 

•  BeeVol.I  p.l93— 195. 

-  •  The  Tarious  testimoiiies  of  the  ancient  iathers  concerning  the  Hebrew 
original  of  tit  Matthew's  Gospel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  by 
J.  T.  Buslav,  in  his  Dissertatio  Histonco-Critico  Exegetica  de  Lfaogua  Origi- 
nali  BrangeBi  seeunduin  Blatthsuin.    Vratislavis,  1826.  8vo. 

•  WotMteiUi  Nov.  Teat.  tow.  i.  p.  224.  note. 

»  }A»rb»i9t  fit*  9Vf  EBPAIAI  AlAAEKTQ  TA  AOFIA  ZTKETPAT  Td* 
«f^«v«va-a  y  mtv  «•«  ^Svv^T9  ut»rTef.  EusebU  Hist  Becl.  lib.  IIL  c  99.  torn, 
i.  p.  133.  edit  Reading. 

•  O  /uir  ^1  MsT»oii»$  tp  Te«(  SBPA01£,  EM  TH  lAlA  TTaM  AlAABXTa, 
KAI  rPA«HN  ESENEFKEN  ETAITEAIOT.    Ibid.  lib.  V.  C.  &  tom.  L  p.  219. 


1  Ills,  xji.  rxd-ica  uiiiiiis,  wds  mosi  proDaoiy 
lis  mi^t  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
),  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  ac- 


(3.)  Orisen  as  cited  by  £usebius,'  says,  "As  I  have 
learned  by  Tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God 
under  heaven.— The  first  was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a 

fmblican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pub- 
ished  it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed  in  Hebrew 
letters.''' 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the 
advocates  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and 
credulous  man,^  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  for  universal  circulation  by  his  own  account,  because 
every  one  was  not  able  to  interpret  it ;  and  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  was  published  before  his  time,  as  appears  from  the 
express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the  apostolical  fathers 
who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  whom  wrote  in 
Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Ireneus  above  ^ven,  more  critically 
translated,  may  be  understood  to  signiiy  that,  in  addition  to 
his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew  published  also  a  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel, for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews,  or  converts  from  Juda- 
ism, who  used  no  other  language  but  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  IiKles  thinks,  was'  most  probably 
the  fact.9  This 
the  Nazarenes 

cording  to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,  which  in  process  of  time  became  so  aaulterated  by 
these  Judaizing  converts,  as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the 
church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfectly  corresponds  with 
this :  for  surely,  when  he  cited  tradition  for  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the  converts  from 
Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed  his 
Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  compos^ 
ing  tfte  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven^  for  whose  use  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in 
his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  intimates  that  the  evangelist  pub- 
lislied  it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  discoursing  on  the  word  vricu<ru.f^ 
he  considers  it  as  formed  by  Matthew  himself.^o  That  Ori- 
gen considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  original  in 
his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons ; — \»  Origen, 
in  his  Hexapla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original :  but  he  vir- 
tually confesses  that  he  had  none  by  whicn  he  could  correct 
the  text  of  Matthew's  Gospel;"  and, 2.  He  expressly  cites^s 
"a  ce'rtain  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  oi  authority  ^hxxi  for  illustration'^ 
of  the  question  he  was  then  discussing.  Now,  if  this  He- 
brew Gospel  had  been  the  production  of  Saint  Matthew,  he 
certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner.      '' 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many 
considerations  prove  the  contrary.  For  how  canytre  account 
for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  which,  by  an  author 
writing  In  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means  necessary  1  (Compare 
Matt.  1.  23.  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  whyshould  the  testimo- 
nies and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  S^ 
tuagint  version,  even  when  that  difi^rs  from  the  Hebrew  1 
Lastly,  how  does  it  happen,  that  all  the  versions  which  are 
extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  i^me- 
nian,  and  the  Ethionic,  are  adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, but  to  the  Greelc  translation  1  These  questions  are  all 
readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew  wrojte  his  Gos- 
pel in  Greek.' 3 

*>  Eusebii  Hist.  E  cl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  290.  €i(  tv  irufuStTtt  tuAmv 
wifi  Tit)V  TtrTupmv  tv»yy$Ki(i>v  ....  on  tt^wtov  /tir  yif»irrui  re  *»r»  .... 
MATOAION  ixifiJoixoTat  rot;  «;ro  lauSxlcrfiov  wtTrtvretTi,  FPAAIMAXIN 
EBPAIKOIS  XTNETAFMENON. 

•  See  Jortin's  Reinarlcs  on  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  909,  310.  2d  edit 

*  Tliis  conjecture,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from 
the  incorrect  report&of  Eutychius  and  Theophylact  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Hebrew  Gospef  at  Jerusaicni,  which  Joiui  the  Evangelist  traoalated 
into  Greek.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  665. 

to  Origen  de  oratione,  c.  161.  p.  IdOi  edit  Reading. 

"  See  his  words,  Op,  torn.  iii.  p.  671.  edit  De  la  Rue,  or  in  Bishop 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  115.,  where  thej  are  cited  and 
explained. 

>*  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  passage  at  length,  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p. 
506. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

t*  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt  i.  1.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  U.  pp.  664 
—667.  Lardner's  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  (Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp. 
45— 66. :  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  -157—167.)  PriUi,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  298— 
311.    Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Caoonicos,  pp.  247—254.    Auehaelis, 


Hermeaeat  Nov!  Teat  vol  i.  pp.  239— 8M. 
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ON  THE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  MATTHEW. 
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It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the,  third  opinion 
aboTe  mentioned  ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals;— one 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  Saint 
Matthew.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by 
Sixtus  Senensis,*  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Drs.  Whit- 
by,* Benson,'  Hey.  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver  and  Gleig, 
and  some  other  modern  divines.  The  consent  of  antiquity 
pleads  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks'  of  origi- 
nality for  the  Greek.  Bishop  Gleig  thinks,  that  Saint  Mat- 
thew, on  his  departure  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its 
members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums  of  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use 
at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long 
after  the  apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This 
conjecture  receives  some  countenance  from  the  terms  in 
which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  "  Matthew,"  says  that  historian, 
*'  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gos- 
pel composed  in  their  native  language :  that  to  those,  from 
whom  he  was  sent  away,  he  might  oy  his  writings  supply 
the  loss  of  his  presence."'*  This  opinion  is  further  corrooo- 
rated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  au- 
thors who  have  themselves  published  the  same  work  in  two 
languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.*  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  Saint  Matthew 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for 
his  brethren  of  the  common  faith,  Hellenists  as  well  as  He- 
brews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.  The 
popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what 
IS  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much 
litigated  question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opi- 
nion as  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts.  Its  subse- 
quent disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  being  so 
corrupted  oy  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority  in  the 
churcn,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  language  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also 
is  clear,  that  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  origi- 
nal, and  consequently  an  inspired  production  of  the  evange- 
list Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Gleig  and  other  writers 
suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memorable  and  important 
events.6 

V.  Of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas;  two  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  ten 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ;  nine  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius ;  and  five  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  In  the  time 
of  Papias  it  was  well  known,  and  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  ancient  writers  of  the 
first  century  that  were  cortsuited  by  Eusebius.'  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  recognised  by  Tatian,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  He^esippus,  a 
Hebrew  Christian;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoteaby  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  saga- 
cious and  inquisitive  adversary  of  Christianity.    In  the  third 


«  Sixtus  Senens.  Biblioth.Sanct.lib.  vH.  p.  582. 
»  Preface  to  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  vol.  1.  p.  1. 

»  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i. 
p.  257. 

*  Eusebiu9,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ili.  c.  24. 

»  DrI  Key's  Norrisian  Lecluros,  vol. }.  pp.  2B,  29.  Bishop  Gleig's  edit  of 
Stackhotise,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.    Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  30—32. 

•  There  are  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  pub- 
lished by  Jean  de  Tilet,  Bishop  of  Brieuz^  at  Paris,  in  1555,  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Munster  at  Basil,  in  1557;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these 
is  St  Matthe.w'8  original,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Naza- 
rmes  or  by  the  Eblonltea  See  an  account  of  them  in  Micbaelis,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  195-201.  * 

1  Hist  Ecel  lib.  iii.  e.  36. 


century,  Tertullian,  Ammonius,  the  author  of  the  harmony, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimously  quote  tiiig  Gos- 
pel as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matthew,  who  are  follow- 
ed  by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed 
first  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century),  attempted,  indeed,  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  Saint  Matthew,  on  account 
of  the  oblique  manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix. 
9. — And  as  Jesus passta  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  namea 
Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  Q,nd  he  saiih  unto 
him,  Follow  me,  And  he  arose  and  folknved  him.  Hence, 
says  Faustus,  "  Matthew  did  not  write  that  Gospel,  but 
some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from  those 
words  of  the  pretended-  Matthew :  for  who,  writing  concern- 
ing himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and 
HE  followed  him ;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  me, 
and  called  me,  and  1  followed  him  V*  Nothing,  however> 
can  be  more  weak  than  this  mode  of  arguinjg ;  for  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  this  obliaue  way  of  writing  is  common 
among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and  modem :  who  fre- 
quently speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  ihira 
person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,^,  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also,  very  frequently  did.  w  So  that 
the  objection  of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
proof. '^ 

VI.  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evi- 
dence, the  most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  ad- 
duced or  desired,  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour,** 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as 
being  a  spurious  interpolation  :  and,  hence,  a  recent  antago- 
nist of  divine  revelation  has  taken  occasion  (without  exa- 
mining the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  to  afiSrm  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood.*'  We  have,  nowever,  indispu- 
table evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these  chapters 
form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters : — 

1.  In  the^rff^  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  (»  AB 
T2u;  n/uitpiu;  utwaLtSy  J\*ow  in  those  days)  manifestly  shows  that 
someliiing  had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer.*^  If 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be 
manifest'  to  what  time  those  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  the  words  "JVow  in  those  days**  are 
not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek  translator,  who  thus 
connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third.— But  this 
conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  is  op- 
posed by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  not  translated  into  Greek  by  any  person,  but  was 
originally  written  in  that  language  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
And,  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  which  it  is  opposed,  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  undisputed  passage  in  Matt.  iv. 
13.,  where  we  read  *^ And  Jesus  leaving  J^azapeth"  Now, 
how  could  Saint  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from 
Nazareth,  unless  chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  townl*^    Further,  in  the* first 

•  For  an  account  of  these  later  writers,  see  Lardner'S  Works,  8vo.  voL  vi. 
pp.  49—5(2 ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  159—161.  As  the  referencea  to  Dr.  h,'a  works 
for  the  earlier  fathers  nave  already  been  given  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  I.  p.  41 
—45.,  it  tkflot  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  readerwtao  may  not  possess 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  will  find  the 
quotations  above  noticed,  in  the  leaniedJ^jeremiah  Jones's  New  and  FuU 
Method  of  settiing  the  Canonici^  AutbeHfity  iff  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  17—42.  8VO.  Oxford,  1798. 

9  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61, 62.  supra:  and  also  eofiipare  oOier  instances  firom  the 
0!d  Testament,  in  Geo.  iv.  24.  xUv.  19.  Num.  Judv.  3^4*  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Jer. 
xjcviii.  5. 10. 15.  Jonah  i.  1.  an4  throughout  that  book. 

10  Compare  Matt.  viil.  20.  zi.  19.  zvlii.  II.  Luke  zvUi.  6.  John  ▼.  2S.  25—27. 
xxi.  2i. 

"  Augustin  contra  Fanstum,  lib.  xvii.  c.  4.  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  toin.  I. 


oT  tii6  New  Tcst&xxiGiila 

<*  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldiv  affirins  ihtt  the  narrar 
tive  of  the  miraculous  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  a 
philosophical  mythos  or  fable  of  later  date ! !  !    Brevariam  Theologiae  Bib 
licce,  p.  24a    Lipsise,  1803, 8vo. 

t«  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  who,  when 
commencing  their  narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the 
king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose  time  any  event  is  said.to  have  come 
to  pass,  and  to  preface  if  with  the  formida,  In  the  days  qf  ""  To  men- 
Uon  no  othsr  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

ti  KuiDJiel,  Comm.  In  Historieos  N.  T.  Ubro«,.ToL  i.  p.  15. 
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[Pabt  VI.  Chap,  tt. 


and  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  find  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  want  of  a  genealogy  in  this  Gos- 
pel, which  was  written  for  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  would 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  work.^ 

2.  In  >the  second  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  t-wo 
Jirtft  chapter  9  of  Saint  JkTatthevf^s  Gospel  are  to  be  found  in 
ALL  the  ancient  manuacripta  noto  extant^  which  are  entire,  as 
well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  hy  the 
hand  of  time,'  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  ex- 
ception. Some  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  particularly  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Rescrip- 
tus  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dubiin,^  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  high  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
turies at  latest,  if  they  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
still  higher.  The  PeschitOj  or  Old  Syriac,  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  other  versions, 
also  bear  marks  of  high  antiquity :  and  though  some  of  them 
contain  discrepancies  of  more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies 
generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts ;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the  genealogy  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Kuint'el,^  and  the  learned  annotator  on  Michaclis,' 
have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
who  wrote  the  genealogy  detached  firom  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
were  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theological  motives ;  they 
found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealogy  in  Matt  i.  with  that 
of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  -wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  And, 
secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some  Latin 
man«8Ciipt8,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either 
deemed  it  to  be  without  authori^,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 


brought  before  him:  **ybr,"  adds  the  historian,  **he  too  was 
afraid  of  the  coming  of  Christf  as  vfell  as  Herod"  '  In  this  pas-' 
sage  there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
which^Iainly  shows  that  this  portion  of  his  Gospel  was  received 
by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel.  Or,  if 
he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  haver 
been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of  Hegesippus. 
•  (3.)  JuSTiir  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished 
about  the  year  140,  has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  such  de- 
cisive references  to  these  two  chapters,  as  nearly  to  supply  a 
recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  them,  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally 
derived  firom  those  chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  precision  so  unequivocal 
as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  Saint  Matthew  only,  and  applications 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  which  are 
made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text ;  and,  what  renders  &e  de- 
monstration perfect,  with  a  literal  adherence  to  those  very  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.8 

(4.)  IcxATirs,  who  ilourished  a.  d.  107,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,^  has  an  express  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Now, 
as  this  father  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  survived 
the  evangelist  John  only  six  or  seven  j^ears,  we  have  in  his  tes- 
timony what  amounts  to  that  of  the  apostles  for  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

As   the   testimonies  of  Irenseus  and  all  the  later  fathers  are 

undisputed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.     Let 

I  us  appeal  in'  the  next  place  to 


rid  of  it;  for,  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  far  Y   4.  The  Testimonies  of  the  Enemies  of  Christianity. — Three 

from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the  genealogy  (though  se-'  of  these  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for   their   enmity  to  the 

.-J -•_  .1  J       :i--jN   :-L :_  :_  i  ^     ...... i.^,..  Christian  name  and  faith;  viz.  the  emperoD  Julian,  who  wrote 

in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century ;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  pre- 
served in  the  answers  of  their  opponents ;  and  from  these  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  to  dis- 
cover means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  ,the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the 
most  remote  idea  of  treating  the  whole  as  spurious.  They  did 
not  contend,  as  our  modern  objectors  do,  that  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts ;  but  that,  in  writing 
them,  they  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.'o  That  Celsus, 
in  particular,  was  specifically  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  evident :  for  he  speaks  of  histo- 
rians who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of 
the  human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings.»»  By  the  former,  Luke 
must  be  intended;  and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus 
should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  ipore  remarkable  than 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.12  Besides 
the  testimonies  of  these  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  produce 
another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of  Cerinthus,  an  heresi- 
arch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  evangelist  Saint  John. 
Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  (though  not 
entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  "/>re- 
f erred  it  on  account  of  its  genealogy."  The  same  father  also 
records,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  that,  ^"it  is  allowed  by  all 
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paratcd  in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly  em 
bellLdbed,  and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeed 
ta%  passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  we  have  the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the 
ancient fathera  in  fiivour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their  writings ; 
Co  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  opposers  of  Christianity 
never  appear  to  have  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miracu- 
lous conception  oi  our  Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right  to  state  these 
evidences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Clemewt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  (a.  d.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  received  firom  the  presbyters  of  more 
ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  yrexe first  -written.^  Here,  then,  we  have  two  things 
proved,  vis.  the  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
they  had  received,  and  likewise  i^n  assurance  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  genealogies  in  Matt  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to 
the  &rait  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so  strong,  as  to 
put  its  antiquity  and  genukieness  beyond  all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by 
HsGEsippus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  a.  d.  173,  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,^  there  is  an  account  of  the  emperor  Do- 
tnitian's  inquiry  afler  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were 

1  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

>  The  Codex  Ebnerianus,  a  manuscript  vrritten  at  the  close  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century,  begins  with  MaU.  i.  18.  Too  m  iSrev  Xpirrov  q  ytwnTt? 
9VTWS  tiv,  Note  the  btrth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  unse.  Since  no  book 
«oan  well  begin  with  the  particle  St^  notCy  we  may  conolude  that  in  the  more 
kncient  Greek  manuscripts,  whence  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  was  co])ied, 
Bomethinff  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  as  in  other  Greek  manuscripts. 
Bishop  Miarsh's  MiclMelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  136.  See  also  Griesbach's 
Ew^tftirpop  to  his  Coinmentarius  Criticus  in  Grsecum  Matthsi  Textum,  4tc. 
Jena,  1801. 

^  An  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  some  verses,  which 
are  wanting  firom  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chap- 
ter ;  and  fi'om  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  twelve  to  the  twenty- 
(bird  verses  of  the  second  chapter. 

*  KuInSel,  Comm.  in  Ilistoricos  Ubros,  Nov.  Test  vol.  i.  p'  13. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Mlcliaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  139. 

^  See  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  Lardnei^a 
Works,  8va  vol  ii.  pp.  21 1. 212.  and  notes ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

<  Eecl  Hist.  lib.  itt.  c.  19, 20.  See  the  original  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner^s 
Work%  8vt>.  vol- «.  pp.  142, 143. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  pp.  356, 3S7. 


•  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  In  pp.  448—454.  he 
has  adduced  ihe  passages  at  length  from  Justin.  See  also  Dr.  I^irdner's 
account  of  Justin,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  119—122. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  343—345. 
The  testimony  of  Justin  is  also  cxammed  at  Icnp^th  in  Hug's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  pp.  282—284.,  where  the  words  of  Maltlisw  and 
Justin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns. 

»  The  following  is  the  passage  of  Ignatius  above  alluded  to :— "  Now  the 
virginity  of  Mary  and  her  delivery  were  kept  in  secret  from  the  prince  of 
this  world ;  as  was  also  the  death  of  our  I^rd :— Three  of  the  most  notable 
mysteries  [of  the  Gospel],  yet  done  in  secret  by  God.  How  then  was  [our 
Saviour]  manifested  to  the  world  1  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beyond  <dl  the 
other  stars,  and  its  li){ht  was  inexpressible ;  and  its  novelty  struck  terror 
[into  men's  minds]."  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  sect  19.  Cotelerli  Patres 
Apostolici,  tom.  ii.  p.  51. 


pp.  10,  11. 19—22.58,  59.  63. ;  4lo.  vol  iv.  pp.  116.  121, 122.  143.  14S. 
It  Stor.  Opuscula  Academica,  tom.  iii.  p.  106. 
»»  SchmuckeT's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  148, 
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thev»  Goapely  and  from  ihefice  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Jeaut  Doas  the  aon  of  Joseph  and Mary»*^  To  thene  decisive 
tesUmonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianitj  we  add  a  fact  by 
no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessoiy  proof;  which  is,  that  no 
objections  were-ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early 
centuries,  during  the  heat  of  religious  contention,  when  dll  par- 
ties sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to -assail  their  opponents, 
by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  draWn  from  every 
quarter.' 

[ii.]  Against  the  weig^ht  of  this  positive  evidence,  which 
80  clearly,,  fully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  genuineness 
of  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists  of  their  authen- 
ticity nave  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly  external 
and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence^  they  affirm,  on  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives 
were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  conse- 
quently formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this 
statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  are  classed  together  as  synonymous ;  whereas  they 
were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long 
since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were 
the  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions ;  1.  The  Naza- 
renes of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though 
they  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law :  but  being  great  ad- 
mkrers  of  Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were 
bigoted  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper 
Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  two  first  chapter9  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  wenft  divided  into  two  classes :  I .  Those 
who  denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  iact  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception :  consequently  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew were  admitted  by  them;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort, 
who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  main- 
tained a  union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced 
upon  his  baptism.  These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made 
use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fective, but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.  The  Ebion- 
ites, he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalepn.^ 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  "  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Hors- 
ley terms  them,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Gospel  is  so  far  from 
making  any  thing  against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  since 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  those 
chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent, 
concurrent,  and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both 
Christians  and  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in 
all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  were  explicitly 
referred  to  or  cited  by  them.^ 

<  S«e  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  \x.  pp.  322.  329.  ,* 
4C0.  vol.  iv.  pp.  565.  570. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

*  See  the  various  passages  of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome 
and  other  fiithers,  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  19—24. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  483 
—485,  Bishop  Horslev's  Tracts  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  378—386. 
(edition  of  1799.)  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  194— 2M,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mesaah, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  731—741. 

«  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigrating  at  length  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  dis- 
cussed in  Dr.  Nares^s  masterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  4—27.  (2d  edit):  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  tne  New  Testament,  pp.  14—50.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1811 ;  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part 
i.  pp.  419—454. ;  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  I.  np.  320—326. ;  the  Sixth  Ser- 
mon in  Mr.  Falconer's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1810,  pp.  176—207. ;  Dr.  Bell's 
Arguments  in  nroof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Goq|>els  of  Matthew  and  Lulce  prefixed  to  his  Eoquiry  into  the  Divine  Mis- 
■ioM  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  8vo.  London,  1810;  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Sevan's  very  complete,  and  indeed  unafUwerahlty  "Vin- 
dication of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  In  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  Gospels  or  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  1822,"  8vo. 


3.  The  cailateral  or  internal  ar^ffients  against  the  aothen- 
ticity  of  these  chapters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as 
follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most 
places  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  also  does  John,  afler  ft  short  introduction  concerning 
the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptiz- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  It  is  farther  urged  that,  as  it  is  most  pro- 
b^le  that  Luke  was  the  first  who  published  a  Gospel ;  and  as 
he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  &c. 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him 
to  repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  impcffi* 
ant  to  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  man, — the  great  ends 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is 
alleged  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the 
subsequent  events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  cairried  him  home  to 
Nazareth,  which  he  has  fully  detiuled,  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being  bom 
at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who 
oppose  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  the  absolute 
silence  of  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events  yields  a 
strong  negative  argument  against  it  This  inference,  however, 
is  more  specious  than  solid  ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  ns 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating 
the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Haying 
either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and 
actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their 
information  from  others  whp  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them 
(as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were  enabled  by  inspiration  to 
repeat  the  former  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words,  and  to  relate 
the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their 
preaching ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same 
things  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Mark  begins  at 
what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.^  Further,  it  is  no/  probable  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first 
written ;  we  have  already  proved  (as  far  at  least  as  such  a  thing  can 
now  be  proved)  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,^  and 
Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year  63  or  64.' 
His  account  of  the  birth,  6cc.  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  Matthew ;  whose  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Micah,  without  detailing  the  intermediate  circumstances,  which, 
in  fact,  were  not  necessary,  as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  those 
events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Gentiles 
who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish,  affairs,  and  after  Matthew  com- 
posed his  Gospels,  begins  his  history  much  farther  back  than  the 
other  evangelists ;  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  times  and 
places  ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natu- 
ral descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of  the  tvomany  who  was  pro- 
mised for  the  redemption  of  the  -whole  world.  The  silence  of 
Luke,  therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by 
Matthew,  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfitctory  solution ;  and  con- 
cludes nothing  against  the  authenticity  of  his  two  first  chapters. 

(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to 
the  new-bom  Messiah  in  Judsa  (Matt  iL  1 — 12),  it  has  been  said, 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Eastem  invention  than  of  a  real  history.  It  ^ 
is  tme  this  has  been  said;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  oriental 
fiction,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact  by  Ignatius,^  who  had 
conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  better  means  of  ascertaining  its  reality  than  any  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  The  reality  of  diis 
fact  was  also  admitted  by  that  acnte  adversary  of  the  Chfistian 
faith,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards  the  clo(M  of  die  teoond 
century.9 

»  See  this  proved,  Sect.  III.  $IV.  p.  305.  infra. 

•  See  pp.  296—299.  supra.  '  See  Sect  IV.  5 IV.  p.  3ia  ittfra. 

•  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Ephesius,  §  19.  apod  Cotelerii  Patres  Apoit.  torn.  IL 
p.  51.  ^ 

•  See  the  passages  at  length,  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  11. 69.  Q& 
4to.  vol.  ir  pp.  116.  143.  146.    The  circumstance  of  the  cotomg  of  the  -*~ 
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(3.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that 
"  when  Herod  had  heard  these  thing^s"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi, 
&c)t  "  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerutalem  with  him."  Now 
this  circumstance  is  so  &r  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  well  known  sanguinary 
and  jealous  character  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  men- 
tion numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims  to  his  savage 
jealousy:  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded 
and  hated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  the  different  designs  with  which  those  evange- 
lists composed  their  respective  Grospels  completely  solve  this 
apparent  difficulty :  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

(6.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  ob- 
jeeited  against  the  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
because  that  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but  by  the 
**  supposed  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him."  The 
credibility  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of 
the  evangelist,  has  likewise  been  established  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several 
prophecies  cited  as  being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  Hebrew 
modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
objection.  For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2. 
cited  in  Matt  ii.  6.,  are  prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  ac- 
complished; and  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt  ii.  17.,  and  Hos. 
xi  I.  dted  in  Matt  ii.  15.,  are  passages  from  those  prophets 
applied  to  similar  facts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Jewish  writers.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,  and  Then  -was  ful- 
filled: 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and 
lesus  into  Egypt  is  inexplicable ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Beth- 
lehem, for  Luke  expressly  says  that  they  continued  there  forty 
days  (ii.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
Nazareth  (39.) :  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so 
far.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  different  orders  pursued 
by  the  evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's 
infiuu^,  given  us  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  con- 
•lateD^  if  we  only  suppose  that,  immediately  after  the  transac- 
tions in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as  Luke 
says,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favour- 
able impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17, 18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of 
(he  wise  men  related  by  Matthew :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  Jthe  diligent 
inquiry  he  had  made  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the 
star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable 
dme  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  (supposing  then!i  to  coincide),  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  on 
Joseph's  return  from  Egypt,  his  first  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  go  into  Judea  (see  Matt  ii.  22.) ;  but,  through  fear  of 
Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  his  first  abode.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the 
time  of  the  only  event  of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has 
recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.' 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance 
of  which  must  apolo^ze  for  the  length  of  the  preceaing;  dis- 
cussion : — ^The  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  %aint 
Matthew's  Gospel  shows  that  something  had  preceded, 
analogous  to  wnat  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  All  the  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient  versions 
ftwo  of  which  are  of  apostolical  antiquity),  contain  the  two 
nrst  chapters.    They  are  found  in  a  genume  epistle  of  Igna- 

men  and  their  worshipping  of  the  infant  Jesns  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Franks's 
llulsean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Bfagt,  8vo.  1B14. ;  and  the  objections  of 
Professor  Schleiermacher  are  satisfactorily  refuted  in  the  British  Critic 
and  Ttieological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386>  386. 

<  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol  iii.  p.  31.  See  also  Lightfoct's, 
Doddrktge'i,  and  Macknight's  Rarmonies  on  Matt.  U.  and  Cell^rier's  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Teat.  pp.  334-  ^37. 


tins,  the  only  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  haye  referred 
to  them :  as  also  haye  Irenseus  and  all  the  iathers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed. 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Gospnel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, likewise  admitted  them.  "  Thus,  we  have  one  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christians  as 
well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  "  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in  opposition 
to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew 
copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  satd  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  are  admitted  even  bj  the  very  writers  who  claim  the 
support  of  their  authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy 
which  they  possessed,  by  removing  the  genealogy."* 

VII.  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenseus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Judsa  for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  church  consisted 
wholly  of  the  circumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan believers,  but  principally  Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it 
primarily  for  their  use,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who 
believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have, 
besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out, 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation ;  and  every 
unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  that  mi^ht  in  any  way 
tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars : — ^There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
with  which  the  Jews  w^efe  more  strongly  possessed;  than 
that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his 
narrative  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent 
by  Joseph  his  supposed  father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham 
through  David  to  snow  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judaea  was 
another  circumstance  in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
were  universally  agreed  ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has  also 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that 
attended  it.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred 
books,  which  either  foretell  any  thing  tnat  should  happen  to 
the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an  allusive  application  to  nim,  or 
were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to 
events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never  passed  over  in 
silence  by  this  evangelist.  To  the  Jews  who  were  convinced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence :  accordingly,  neither 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Jiatthew  that 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.'* 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish 
customs,  and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  con- 
siderable objections  he  answers.  How  admirably  his  Gos- 
pel was  adapted  to  that  people,  will  appear  from  tne  follow- 
ing considerations :  "  The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremomes,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite 
precepts,  written  or  traditionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves 
sufficient  power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine 
assistance;  and,  vain*  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to 
contemn  all  others,  and  esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they 
needed  no  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but  what  the  law 
provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 
their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to  salvation,  what- 
ever lives  they  led;  and  though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah, 
yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atopement  for  sin  to  be  made  by 
his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  splen- 
dour, as  the  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity :  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an 
earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which 
they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  .their 
elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after 
their  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ    How  necessary 

4  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

*  IrensBus  adv.  Hser.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.    Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  8.   Ori* 
genis  Exposit  in  Matt,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.    Dr.  Town* 
son's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  121—137. 
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then  vras  it,  tati*  just  principles  concerning  the  way  of  life 
and  happiness,  and  tne  nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel, 
should  be  infused  into  the  breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that 
ihey  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
mote that  of  others ;  since  they  were  to  be  the  salt  oj  the 
earthy  and  the  light  of  the  vxjrld;  the  first  preachers  of  nght- 
eottsness  to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  man- 
kind to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  Matthew,  tl^refore,  has  chosen,  oat  of  the  materials  be- 
fore kirn,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and 
discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit 
and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting 
their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds. 
After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth 
of  Christ,  and  a  few  circmnstances  relating  to  his  infancy, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  oi  Abraham 
and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and  by  his  testimony  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he:  mightier  as  a 
prophet  in  deed  and  in  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a 
prophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
and  punish  oy  his  sovereign^.  Then  ,the  spiritual  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is 
administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and  universal  obedi- 
ence to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  be- 
ginning with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Mat- 
mew  hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And 
that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be 
seconded  in  his  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear : 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the 
legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his  precepts, 
and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  all  nations'  before  him  to  judgment.  Saint  Matthew, 
then,  passing  to  the  history  of  the  rassion,  shows  them  that 
the  new  covenant^  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of 
spiritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  wJiose  blood  was  shed  fur  many,  for  the 
REMISSION  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) ;  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.  To 
purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful 
works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  With  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers 
of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would  be  increased 
by  subjects  of  other  nations*  And  thus  the  devout  Israelite 
was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  Hea- 
ven, to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own 
nation,  and»were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ, 
all  that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good, 
and  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  compe- 
titiop  with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated."' 

VilL  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty- 
eight  chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ, 

SscT.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Skct.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 
Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 
Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John  the  Bap" 
tist,  preparatory  to  our  Saviour'^s  commencing  his  Public 
Ministry,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  1.  The  preaching,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism 

of  Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
8ect.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv. 
l-rll.) 
Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Ga^ 
KleCy  by  which  he  demonstrated  thai  he  was  tne  Messiah,  (iv. 
13.— XX.  16.) 

Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv. 
12—25^ 

8£CT,  S(.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  ri.  vH.)  diowing, 

» Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  5—7. 


f  i.  Who  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1—12.),  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be 
exemplary,  (13—16.) 

$  ii.  The  design  of  Christ's  coming,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law(17— 20.X 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.— I. 
IN  RBRPBCT  OP  ITS  EXTENT :— tliis  18  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1. 
Afurc/er  C^l— 26.) ;  2.  Aduitery  C^— 30.) ',  3.  />ivorc«  (31, 32.) ;  4.  Oath» 
(33—37);  5.  RetaUaHon  (38—42.);  6.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  (4*— 
48.)— II.  IN  RESPECT  OP  MOTIVE ;  where  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue 
is  destroyed.  This  is  exemplified,  1.  Jn  ttlm«-giving  (vi.  1—4.);  2.  Jn 
prayer  (5—15.) ;  3.  In/astinff.  (16—18.) 

f  iii.  Ifeavcnly-mindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (vi.  19 
—34.) 

f  iv.  Cautions  against  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  1 — 6.) :  ad- 
monition to  discretion  in  dispensing  religious  benefits  (6.);  to  assiduitj 
in  pursuing  spiritual  good  (7—11.);  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  be- 
haviour to  all  (12.);  and  to  withstand  all  sinful  affections  (13,  14.); 
warnings  against  false  teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their 
actions  (15 — ^20.) ;  the  wisdom  of  adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the 
insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the  former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles,  performed  by  Christ, 
and  of  the  call  of  Matthew.  (vUL  ix.) 

Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  wnt 
forth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.) 

Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions 
of  men,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  mira- 
cles, (xi.  2. — xvi.  1 — 12.) 

Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  imme- 
diately concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13. — ^ix.  1 — 16.)  ' 

Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  (xx.  IT.-^xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to 

Jerusalem,  (xx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 

%  1.  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  theirs/  day  of  Passion* 

week,  Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  he 

expels  the  money-changers,  and  other  tiaders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxl. 

1—17.) 
§  ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion- week.— The  barren  fig 

tree  with^ed.  (xxi.  18—22.) 
§  iii.   On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple. — ^The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a 
question  concerning  John's  baptism,  (xxi.  23— 27.)— 2.  By  the  para* 
bles  of  the  two  sons  (28—32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard 
(33 — 44.);  for  which  they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (46,  46.)  The 
parable  of  the  marriage- feast  (xxii.  1—14.)  Christ  confutes  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  by  showing,  I.  The  lawfulness  of  paying 
tribute,  (xxii.  15— 22.)— 2.  Proving  the  resurrection.  (23— 33.)— 3. 
The  great  commsmdment  (34 — 40.),  and  silences  the  Pharisees  (41— 
46.),  against  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their  hypocrisy 
(xxiii.  1—36.) ;  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37 — 39.) 

(6)  Out  of  the  7Vm/)/e.— Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerning  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  (xxiv.);  the  pa« 

rabies  of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  last  judgment. 

(xxv.) 

§  iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  iYit fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  fott-^ 

warns  his  disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion :  the  chief  priests 

consult  to  apprehend  him.  (3^—5.)   A  woman  anoints  Chiist  at  Bethany, 

(xxvi.  6—13.) 
%\.  On  Thursday,  or  the  ffth  day  of  Passion-week.— Judas  eovenanta 

to  betray  him  (14—16.);  the  passover  prepared.  (17—19.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Passover  day,  that  is,  from  Thursday  evening  to  FrUan^ 

evening  of  Passion-tteck. 

(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  passover  (xxvi.  20— 2S.X  t^nd  inttk 
tutes  the  sacrament  of  the  Ixjrd's  Supper.  (26—29.) 

(6)  Towards  night  Jesus,  1.  Foretells  tne  cowardice  of  the  apoitlMk 
(xxvi.  33— 35.)— 2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36— 46.)— 3.  Is  appreheBOe^  re- 
proves Peter  and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  aU.  (47— €6.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  1.  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  con* 
demned,  and  derided.  (57— 68.)— 2.  Peter's  denial  of^Christ  and  re-. 
pentance.  (69—75.) 

id)  On  Friday  morning,  t.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas 
commits  suicide,  (xxvii.  I— 10.)— 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (U 
—26.)— 3.  Christ  is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  third  hour.— The  vinepar  and  gall ;  the  cmci- 
fixion  ;  Christ's  garments  divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the 
two  robbers;  blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33 — 44.) 

(/)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.— The  darkness  over  the  land: 
Christ's  last  agony  and  death ;  its^concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  45— 66.) 

(g)  Bettoeen  the  ninth  hour  and  aunsetf  Christ  is  interred  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  (xxvii.  57—61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover' 
•week  (that  isyfrom  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  i^atvr' 
day  in  Passion-toeek,) — ^The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured 
(xxvu.  62—66.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on 
Eaater-day, 

$  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (zxviii. 

1—8.),  and  afterwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 
5  ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries  (xxvii.  11—16-),  but 

proved  to  the  apostles.  (16—20.) 

IX.  Except  John,  the  evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact 
series  of  his  transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain 
and  perspicuous,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  particularity  with  which  he  has  related  nu^ 
of  our  Saviour^s  discoursea  and  moral  instructions.    ^  (n 
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these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apostles, 
his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  Ids  pro- 

Shecy  on  Mount  Olivet,  are  examples,  tie  has  also  won- 
erfully  united  simplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the  replies 
of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries.''^  He  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  has  g^ven  us  an  account  of  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  process  of  the  general  judgment ;  and  his 
relation  of  that  momentous  event  is  awfully  impressive. 


SECTION  ra. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  B7  SAINT  MARK. 

h  Title, — n.  Author, — ^III.  Genmneneaa  and  authenticity  of 
$his  GoBpeL — ^IV.  Probable  date^-^.  Occasion  and  scope. 

,  —VI.  Jn  -what  language -written, — ^VIL  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, — Vni.  £xamination  of  the  question^  -whether  Mark 

'  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  tf  Afatthevf,-~-IX.  Ob- 

•  tervations  on  his  style, 

I.  The  Title  of  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Mark  is,  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript,  xatret  hAAptuv,  according  to  Mark,  In  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Regius,  62  (for- 
merly 2862,  Stephani  n),  and  some  other  editions,  it  is  To 
jMTfit  MoifMv  EuAyyiktcf,  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark ;  and  in 
some  manuscripts  and  editions,  To  »sta-et  Matfawr  aytcv  Evetyyt- 
W6F,  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or  (as  in  the  author- 
ized English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  MarkJ^ 
in  the  Syriac  version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  "The  Gospel  of  the  Evangelist  Mark ;'' m  the  Ara- 
bic version,  "The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  the  Apostle,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Roman  [tongue]  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness ;"  and  in  the  Persian  version,  "  The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  in  the 
Latin  tonjgue." 

n.  This  evangelist  was  not  an  apostle,  or  companion  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and 
several  other  fathers  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. AH  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing him  is,  that  he  was  "  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.iv. 
lO.),  and  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whose  house  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  often  as- 
8embled«  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Judsea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries, — a 
practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  fre- 
auenUy  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which 
mey  visited  than  by  that  which  they  had  been  distinguished 
in  their  own  country.  From  Peter's  styling  him  his  son 
(1  Pet.  V.  13.),  this  evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  Saint  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliverance  (a,  d.  44,  re- 
corded in  Acts  xii.  12.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon  after  accompanied  them  to 
oUier  countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5.) ;  but  declining 
to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  Afterwards,  however,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at  Antioch  on  the  termination  of  their  journey, 
we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  accompany  them 
in  their  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.)  ;  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Rome,  at  the  express  desire  of  Saint  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11.),  durinsj  his  confinement  in  that  city,  whence 
Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and  to  the 
church  at  Colosse,  (Col.  iv,  10.)  From  Rome  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  that  city,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
and  published  his  Gospel.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  this 
evangelist's  history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,^  we  learn 
that  Mark,  after  he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt ; 
and,  having  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein,  and  other  writers, 
affirm  that  Saint  Mark  suffered  martyrdom;  but  this  fact 

«  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  il.  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discourse 
on  the  Stvle  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  in  his  Sermon's  on  Select  Subjects, 
pp.  189—205. 

•  Orieabach,  Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  on  Mark  i.  1. 

>  Bee  the  passages  of  these  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  8SJ-84.  ;  4to.  vol.  iu.  pp.  176,  177. 


is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  1r? 
imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

111.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
Christians,  particularly  Papias,^  by  several  ancient  writers 
of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Eusebius,^  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr,^ Tatian,'  Irenseus,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,9Tertullian,io 
Ammonius,"  Origen,'^  and  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  third  and 
following  centuries.13  Though  not  cited  by  name,  this  Grospel 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clen^ent  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century  ;i'*  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  eqoallv 
uniform  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placea. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  containing 
the  genealogies  were  first  written  :  according  to  this  account 
Mark  wrote  after  Luke ;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of 
John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  ot  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of 
the  apostles,  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  second  m  order ; 
and  with  him  agree  Irenseus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Marie,  generally,  some  critics 
have  thought  that  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Uie  sixteenth  chap- 
ter were  not  written  by  the  evangelist.'*  The  following  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  question.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
in  Cappadocia,  has  said  m  his  second  discourse  on  the  resur- 
rection, that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  more  correct  copies 
with  the  words  *^ojSoun-3  yA^.for  they  were  afraid:  and  Jerome 
has  observed, >s  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen,  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirma- 
tion of  Jeronie  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself 
said  of  a  various  reading  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it 
is  found  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus,  et  maxime  Greeds  codi" 
cibus.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage, 
he  has  exaggerated,— which  is  no  unusual  occurrence  with 
this  writer.  >^ith  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Gregory,  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
what  he  meant  by  the  most  exact  manuscripts.  Perhaps  he 
intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit  'alone 
would  add  nothing  to  their  authority  ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  thejr  belonged.  We  must,  there- 
fore, examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exist.  The  verses 
in  question  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  V  atican.manuscript8 ; 
and  in  Nos.  137.  and  138.  of  Griesbach's  notation  they  arc 
marked  with  an  asterisk  ;  they  are  also  wanting  in  thecanonn 
of  Eusebius :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  authenticity  is 
attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  importance.  These 
verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is,  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  a  prima  manu,  but  the 
remainder  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  they  are  ex* 
tant  in  the  Greek  commentaries  of  Theophylact.  The  whole 
twelve  verses  are  likewise  found  in  the  Peschito  (or  Old 
Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  Version,  which  are  not  mutilated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Gospel ;  and  they  are  cited  by  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (surnamed  the  Great)» 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance 
is,  that  the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  Ireneus, 
in  the  second  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies 
known  to  him.  His  woras  are  these  : — In  fine  autem  JEvan'* 
gelii,  ait  Marcus :  Et  quidem  Dominus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus 
est  eis,  receptus  est  in  ccbIo,  et  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei,^^ 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter 
contains  only  twenty  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  disputed  fragment,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  IIi^ 
Xttfuo-fAstruv,  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  manuscript  containing  this  verse,  which  has  not  also 

*  A.  D.  116.  Lardner,  Svo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109.  1 12. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3?S,  339. 

*  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  33. 

•  A.  D.  140.    Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
■«  A.  D.  172.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  138. ;  4to.  vol,  i.  p.  354. 

•  A.  D.  178.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il.  pp.  158,  159. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  305,  366. 
.  •  A.  D.  194.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

*o  A.  D.  2U0.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  258. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

11  A.  D.  220.    Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  414,  etseq. ;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  SO^i  ^t  $eq, 

t«  A.  D.  230.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  466,  467. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  332. 

i>  Sec  the  later  testimonies  in  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  87—90. :  4to.  voL 
iii.  pp.  179,  rso. 

>«  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

1*  Michaelis  (Introd.  chap.  iii.  sect.  3.  voL  i.  pp.  87—97.)  baa  brought  for 
ward  some  strong  objections  to  the  canonicu  authority  of  the  Goapel  of 
Mark.  As  his  objections  apply  equally  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  pp.  306,  309.  infra ;  where  those  objections  are  considered, 
and  (It  is  hoped)  satisfactorily  refuted. 

>•  Qusest.  ad  Hedlb.  Qutest.  3.  n  Adv.  Haer.  lib.  iii.  c  10.  (al.  11.) 
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Jtke  ^hole  passage  from  the  eighth  to  the  end :  nor  is  there 
a  single  manuscnpt,  in  which  this  verse  is  wanting,  that 
does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  eausu  anti- 
quity has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  siae.  It  nas  been 
conjectured  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Mark^s  account 
of  OUT  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers 
to  omit  Uiem.  The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it 
highly  probable :  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  conclusion  of  this  history,  without  the  words  in 
Suestion,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  for  adding 
kem  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afiford  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to 
remove  contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  mhke  them.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is 
genuine.* 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's 
Gospel  are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  un- 
certainty prevails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  the  ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at 
Rome;  and  many  of  them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than 
an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  "to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gos- 

Sel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  Peter's 
eaUi.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been  assigned  between 
the  years  56  and  65;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  words 
with  signs  following ;  *and  as  it  does  not  appear  mat  all  the 
apostles  quitted  Judsea  earlier  than  the  year  60'  (though 
several  or  them  laboured  among  the  Gentiles  with  great 
success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  nearest  to  the  real 
date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  60  and  63. 

V.  Saint  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian 
religion  at  Rome,  many  wno  were  present  entreated  Mark, 
as  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that 
he  would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  Accordingly, 
when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the 
great  humility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it, 
where  any  thing  is  related  or  might  be  related  of  him ;  his 
weaknesses  and  fall  being  fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the 
things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either  slightly 
touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  re^rd  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with 
such  minuteness  of  circumstance  as  shows  that  the  person 
who  dictated  the  Gospel  Imd  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  it.^ 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos- 
pel, we  should  reacUly  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth 
and  education  a  Jew :  but  the  numerous  Latinisms^  it  con- 
tains, not  only  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  Uved  among  the  Latins,  but  also  that  it  was  written  be- 
yond tiie  confines  of  Judsea;  That  this  Gospel  was  designed 
principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that  mere 
were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome)  is  further 
evident  from  the  explsunations  introduced  by  the  evangelist, 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for 
Hebrew  Christians  exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the 
Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  appellation  *'  river^^  is  added  to  the 
name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  ps  the  Romans  could  not  under- 
stand the  Jewish  phrase  of  '*  defiled  or  common  hands,'*^  the 
evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  ^^  thai  is, 
unwashenJ*^  (yii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban,  he 
subjoins  the  interpretation,  "  that  is,  a  giff*^  (vii.  11.) ;  and 
instead  of  the  word  mammon,  he  uses  the  common  term 

«  Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  Particula  ii.  p.  199.  Dr. 
Campbell,  on  the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405.  3d  edit.)  Cel- 
lerier,  Introd.  au  N.  T.  pp.  344—363.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285 
—296. 

•  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Supplement  to  bis  Credibility,  cbap.  7.,  where  this 
subject  is  amply  discussed  Works,  8vo.  voL  viii.  f^i.  6&--77. ;  4to.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  167—173. 

•  Clemens  Alexandr.  apud  Eusebii  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  vU  e.  14.  Jerome  de 
Viris  niustribus,  cap.  viii.    Tertulliani  Onera,  p.  506.  edit.  Rigaltti. 

«  See  several  instances  of  this  adduced  in  I>r.  Townson's  Works,  vol  i. 
pp.  lei— 163. 

•  Several  of  thf'Be  Latinisms  are  specified  in  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 
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;^/U9tT«t,  **  riches.'*  Again,  the  word  Gehenna,  which  in  our 
version  is  translated  heU  px.  43.\  originally  signified  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  nad  been  sacrificed  to  Mo- 
loch, and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards  maintained 
to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evangelist  adds  the 
words,  "  unquenchable  fire"  by  way  of  explanation.  These 
particularities  corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited, 
that  Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians.^ 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Mark  relates  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for 
Gentile  Christians.  His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  con- 
cise, and  his  exordium  is  singular;  for  while  the  other 
evangelists  style  our  Saviour  the  "/Son  of'man,^^  Saint  Mark 
announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God  (i.  i,\  an  august 
title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  tne  Romans ; 
omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  conception, 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particu- 
lars, which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes^f 
foreigners. 

Vf.  That  this  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is 
attested  by  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was 
this  point  ever  disputed  until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  and,  alter  them,  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to 
exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was 
executed,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.^  This  asser- 
tion, however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
fas  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible : 
tor,  as  the  Latin  church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin 
language  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  the 
Latin  original  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  oeen  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  copy, 
of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony,  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
is  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  old  Syriac  version,  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  in  the  Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  I&mish 
by  Prankish,  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  au- 
thority whatever :  for  the  authors  of  them  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  Elast,  and  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syriac 
subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote 
at  Rome.8  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this 
Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be 
the  autograph  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  tne  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But  this  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at 
Friuli,  most  of  which  was  printed  by  Blanchini  m  his  Evan- 
gelianim  Quadruplex.  The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the 
first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  the 
two  last  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  are  preserved  at  Prague, 
where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under  the  title 
of  Fragmentum  rragense  JEvangeKi  S,  Mearci  vulgo  autogrc^hi^ 
1778.  4to.9 

VII.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  of  sixteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  vix. 

Part  I.  7^he  transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ  to  his 
entering  on  the  mere  public  part  of  his  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1-^ 
13.) 

Part  II.  7^  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  ana  last  Passover,  (i.  14. 

—X.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  pess- 
overs.  (L  14—45.  iL  1—22.) 

•  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  Miurk,  vol  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 
f  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test.  p.  311. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.  See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  67—69. 

•  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St  Mark  is 
briefly  as  follows.  There  was,  at  Axj^ileia,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels ;  two  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  obtained  in  1534,  from  Nicholas,  patriarch  of  AquHeia,  ana  sent 
them  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  the  charch 
at  Aguileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befell  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli, 
together  with  other  valuable  articles  belnnginj^  to  rheir  church,  a.  d.  1420.  • 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Macenico 
obtained  these  five  quaternions,  which  were  subsequently  passed  for  the 
original  autograph  of  St.  Marie.  (Alber,  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pi. 
238.)  There  is  a  pariicular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment  of  St  Mark's 
Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Histnria  et  Commenta* 
tiones  Academise  Electoralis  TheodorO'Palalinee,  8vo.  Manheim,  Y773. ;  hi 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given.  The  account  is  abridged,  and  the  fac-sUatt* 
copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1778,  vol  xlvi.  pp.  321,  322. 
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SxcT.  2.  T^e  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
overs,  (ii.  23 — ^28.  iii. — vi.) 

SicT.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passoTer  to  Christ's 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (vii. — ^x.) 

Fart  III.  7%c  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurredian  of  Ckrh*, 
(xi. — ^xvi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  first  day  of  Passion-week  or  Palm  Sunday — 

Christ^s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  (xL  1 — 11.) 
Sect  2.  The   transactions   of  the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

(li.  12—19.) 
SxcT.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday — 

$  i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20—33.  xii.) 
f  it  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 

Sbct.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday. 

(xiv.  1—9.) 
Sect.  5.  The  transactions  of  the  fifth  day,  or  Thursday. 

(xiv.  10—16.) 
pscT.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover-day^  that  is,  from 

Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week ; 

including  the   institution   of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's 

agony  in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial, 

crucifixion,  and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.  xv.) 
Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 

(xvi.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have 
imagined  that  Mark  compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augus- 
tine was  the  first  who  asserted  that  Mark  was  a  servile  copy- 
ist (nedUseauus)  and  epitomizer  of  Matthew,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  aaoptedby  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler,*  Owen,  Harwood, 
and  others.  « 

In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,^  in  which 
he  has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longfer  tenable,  and 
Michaelis  has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  observations  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these 
writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states 
that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dicta- 
tion of  Peter ;  and,  although  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
these  two  evangelists,  yet  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  fol- 
ow  that  he  abndged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  For,  m  the 
first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Matthew  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts;'  and  likewise 
adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have 
desired  better  authority;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  wnen  he  wrote  his  own,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement,  or  have  in- 
serted facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  original 
author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, whiqh  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans,  might  not  improperly  omit — such  as  the  genealogy 
— the  heading  of  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum — 
—-Christ's  argument  to  John's  disciples,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah— the  sermon  on  the  mount — some  prophecies 
from  the  Old  Testament — and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Judas  Iscariot  ;'^yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difllcult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. — 
See  particularly  the  discourses  and  parables  relateid  in  Matt. 
viii.  18— 22.;  x.  15— 22.;  xi.  20— 30.;  xii.  33 — 45.;  xiiL 
I — ^39.;  xviii.  10—35.;  xix.  10 — 12.;  xx.  16.;  and  xxii. 
1—14.* 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transac- 
tions with  the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the 

1  Prof.  Adier's  hypothesisis,  that  Mark  first  epitomized  the  GSospel  of 
Matthew  into  Greek,  omitting  those  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whooa 
he  wrote)  would  not  understand ;  such  as  the  Genealogy,  the  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chafer,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Ptiari- 
sees,  some  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  parables.  After 
which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destiuite  of  prooO  that  the 
whole  was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews. 

•  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcus  non  Epitomator  McUthad.  It  was 
reprinted  by  Pott  and  Ruperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Sylloge  Com* 
mentationum  Theolo^carum.    Ilelmstadt,  1800,  8vo. 

•  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instances.  See  Pott's  SyUoge,  voL  i.  pp.  56 
— o7. 

«  Koppe  has  given  twenty-three  instances  of  these  additions.  Ibid.  pp. 
69-04. 

•  Koppe  has  specified  several  other  omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Bfark, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.    Ibid.  pp.  49—63. 


Strongest  proof  that  he  was  totally  unacqnsdnted  with  the 
contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  latter  evangelist  haa 
given  us  a  yerr  circumstantial  description  of  Chnst's  con- 
versation with  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  yet  the 
former,  though  he  had  hefore  related  Christ's  promise  that 
he  would  ffooefore  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  tne  last  chap* 
ter  of  his  Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gos^l,  this 
important  event  could  not  have  heen  unknown  to  hun,  and 
conseouently  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  record  it. 

Micnaelis  further  observes,  that  ilMark  had  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance 
of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an 
eye-witness.  His  account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the 
very  same  circumstance  as  Matthew  mentions  his  own  call, 
is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's  description ;  and  this 
very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Mark  had  had 
access  to  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In 
Mark's  account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same 
woman,  who  addressed  Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him 
likewise  the  second  time,  whereas,  according  to  Matthew, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person ;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.) 
uses  the  expression  m  *a-ouStaiui,  the  maid,  which,  without  a 
violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the  same 
maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  whereas 
Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  oojji,  another  nuiidfi  Now,  in 
whatever  manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples, 
there  will  always  remain  a  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts, which  would  have  been  avoided  if  Mark  had  copied 
from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  instances,  in 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  reconciliation  ?  If  we  compare 
Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  snail 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but 
such  a  determination  of  time  as  renders  a  reconciliation  im- 
practicable. For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  daj  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  (Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
crossed  the  lake  of  Grennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a 
violent  tempest:  but,  according  to  Mark,  this  event  took 
place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables ;  and,  on  the 
day  which  followed  that  on  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side,  but  to  a  de- 
sert place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and  villaffes 
of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
eoually  impracticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelists,  is 
Mark  xi.  28.  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  23.  In  both  places 
the  Jewish  priests  propose  this  question  to  Christ,  «?  <roM 
t^ovcrut  TAVTA  ironif ;  alluding  to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But,  according  to  what  ^nt 
Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same  chapter,  this  ques^ 
tion  was  proposed  on  the  third  day  of  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem.;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was  proposed  on  the 
second.  If  Mark  ha^  copied  from  Matthew,  this  difference 
in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.' 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Mark  did  not  copy 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  striking  coincidences  between  ^em. 
which  confessedly  exist  both  in  style,  words,  and  things  % 
Koppe,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  endeaVonred  to  account  for 
the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the  three  first  Gospels, 
by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the  evangelists 

•  The  whole  difficulty,  in  reconciling  this  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  two  evangelists,  "  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expectation  that  they  oiuiit 
always  agree  with  each  other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  particulars :  as 
if  the  credibility  of  our  religion  rested  on  such  agreement,  or  any  reason, 
able  scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exact  correspondency.  The 
solution,  which  Michaelis  afterwards  offered  in  his  Anmerkungen,  aflbrds 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  caildid  man  can  desire.  After  stating  that  Mat- 
thew had  said  '  another  maid,'  Mark  '  the  maid,'  and  Luke  '  another  man^* 
(irf  po$),  he  observes,  the  whole  contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  onqr 
attend  to  John,  the  quiet  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  For  he  writes 
(xviii.  26.),  '  They  said  onto  him,  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples  V 
Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  this  occasioo, 
and  that  all  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  may  very  easily  be 
true.  There  might  probably  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  named :  but 
the  maid,  who  had  in  a  former  instance  recognised  Peter,  appears  to  nave 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  hence,  in  dictatingthis 
Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  have  said  the  maid."  Bishop  Middleton'sDoc- 
trine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  2B6.  first  edition. 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Koppe  (uf  supra^  pp. S7— 59.)  has  given  seve- 
ral additional  examples  of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  evance- 
lists^  proving  that  Mark  could  not  have  copied  from  Matthew.  On  me 
subject  above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  much  important  informatioa 
in  Jfone8*8  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations,  pp.  47—86.,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
third  voltime  on  the  Canon :  and  also  in  the  Latin  thesis  of  Bartus  van 
Willes,  entitled  Specimen  Hermeneuticura  de  lis,  quse  ab  uno  Marco  sunt 
narrata,  ant  copiosius  et  expHcatiut,  ab  eo,  qoam  a  csteris  Evangelistic 
exposita.  8to.    Trajectl  ad  Khenum,  1811. 
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retained  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient  Gos- 
pels, such  as  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  this  preface.^  But 
theire  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
socti  an  hjrpothesis :  for,  in  the  nrst  place,  it  contradicts  the 
accounts  given  from  the  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ; 
and,  secondly,  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 
Peter  was,  equally  with  Matthew,  an  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  had  also  heard  his  discourses,  and  on 
some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  transactions 
ta  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  thou^  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Peter  would  therefore  naturall^r  recite  in  his  preaching  the 
same  events  and  discourses  which  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
Gospel ;  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  manner  by  men,  who  sought  not  after  ^'  excellency 
of  speech,"  but  whose  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of 
facts  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed  them,  even 
witiiout  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.' 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  copiousness  and  ma- 
jesty of  its  subject — the  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates, 
and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended  them,  together 
with  Uie  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains — is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most 
marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
tory in  the  whole  world.* 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  SAINT  LUKE. 

L  Title. — ^n.  .Author. — ^III.  General  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  OospeL — 1.  Vindication  of  its  genu- 
ineness from  the  objections  of  Michaelis  in  particular,'-- 
2.  Genuineness  of  the  first  tvo  chapters,  and  of  chapters 
viiL  27 — 39.,  and  xxiL  43, 44. — IV.  Date,  and  where  written, 
— V.  For  -whom  written, — ^VI.  Ocauion  and  scope  of  this 
GospeL — ^VU.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — ^VHI.  Observations 
•n  tius  GospeL 

I.  The  Tttle  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early 
editions  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
In  the  Syriac  version  it  is  called  **  The  Holy  Gospel,  the 
preaching  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  spoke  and  pub- 
lished (ox  announced)  in  Grreek,  in  Great  Alexandria : '  in 
the  Araoic  version,  it  is  ^^  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  the  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  seventy,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspiring  [himl :"  and,  in  the  Persian  version, 
*^  llie  Grospel  of  Luke,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
tongue,  at  Alexandria." 

II.  Concerning  this  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain 
information :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  the  following  particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
profession  aphysician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephoras 
Callisti,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a 
painter,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  countenanced  by  no  ancient  writers.  From  his 
attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of 
some  or  the  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  evan- 
gelist was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  actions.^     Michaelis 

1  Pott'8  Sylloge  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  65—69.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214, 
215. 

•  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  p.  179.  IBishop  Tomllne's  Ele- 
menu  of  Christ.  TheoL  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

*  Blackwali's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

«  Bishop  Gleig,  however,  has  argued  at  great  length,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Luke  i.  2.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 
and  persona]  attendant  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  tlie  seventy,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  dhe  of  that  nmooer.  He  adds,  that  the  account 
of  Christ's  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Nazareth  (iv.  16— 32.)>  which 
is  only  sHghtly  referred  to  by  MatUiew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the 
evangelist  is  given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  aiid  in  such 
a  ^Mnner,  as  evinces  that  they  actually  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer :  and,  further,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas  by  name  in  his  very 
perUeuUurand  interesline  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Christ  and  the 
two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmauis  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 


is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's 
expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 11. 14.  The  most  proaole  conjec- 
ture is  that  of  Bolton,  adopted  by  Kuinuel,  viz.  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  wriling  observable 
in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where 
discernible  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
sufficiently  evince  that  their  author  was  a  Jew ;  while  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  composed  in  elegant  Greek* 
and  his  Greek  name  Acmmk,  evidently  show  that  ne  was  de- 
scended from  Gentile  parents.  This  coniecture  is  further 
supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it 
is  related  that  the  Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because 
Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  had  before  seen  with 
him  in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  Luke,  mough  he  was  with  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself 
among  the  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  we  infer  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be 
accounted,  if  he  had  oecome  a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv. 
11. 14.)  afler  Paul  had  written  the  ssdutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  sumamed  Justus,  he  adds,  **  who  ctre 
of  the  circumcision.  These  only,"*^  he  continues,  "  are  my  feU 
tow-workers  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God,^^  Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds, 
"  LAtke^  the  beloved  physician^  and  Demas,  salute  you^  As  the 
apostle  in  this  passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism,  it  is  evident  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents. 

The  first  time  that  this  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  there  find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  with  Paul  at  Troas; 
thence  he  attended  him  to  Jerusalem :  continued  with  him  in 
his  troubles  in  Judaea;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
when  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  from  Cesarea  to  Rome,  where 
he  stayed  with  him  during  his  two  years'  confinement  As 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  mentioned  his  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom,  it  is  probable  tiiat  he-died  a  natural  death.* 

III.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  of  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers. — The 
Gospel  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Baaiiabas,^ 
Clement  of  Ronie,'  Hermas,^  and  Polycarp.*  In  the  follow- 
ing century  it  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr ,»o  by  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons,"  and  by  Irenaeus.'*  Tertullian,"  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirdi  century,  asserted  against  Marcion 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  were  admitted  toT)e  canonical  by  himself  and  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  apostolical 
churches.  Origen,'^  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels 
in  Uie  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received ;  the 
third  of  which  he  says,  ^^  is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gos- 
pel commended  by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile 
converts."  These  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius, 
the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  NysseOf 

ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Oleig  understands  to 
M  Luke  himself,  and  thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  ror  the  same  rea* 
son  that  John  conceals  his  own  name  in  the  Gospel.  (Dissertation  on  the 
Ori^n  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  Bp.  O.'s  ecdtion  of  Staekhoase's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89—93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology,  pp.  366—377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed 
and  supported  with  great  ability,  is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
the  evangelist  is  not  Jewish ;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  only 
native  Jews  as  his  apostles  and  missionaries  (for  in  this  light  we  may  con- 
sider  the  seventy  disciples),  it  is  not  likelvthat  he  would  have  select^  one 
who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  tne  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew  by  descent 
from  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church.  BeadeiL 
the  words  i »  hm** — among  tu  (i.  1.)  authorize  the  conjecture  that  he  haa 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Judssa :  and,  as  he  professes  tiiat  he 
derived  his  information  from  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  graphic  minuteness  with  which  be 
has  recorded  particular  events. 

•  Lardner's  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap,  viil    VVorki,  8vo.  toI. 
viii.  pp.  10&— 107. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  55. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  908. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  32a 
io  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  844. 
n  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  366. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  2Ba ;  4to.  yoL  L  p.  420. 
*«  Ibid.  9vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.     4to.  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  a  host  of  later  writers ; 
whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Dr.  Lardner,»  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical 
anthority  ^together  with  that  of  the  Gpspel  by  Mark)  has 
been  callea  in  Question  by  Michael  is ;  while  yanous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impuffn  the  authenticity  of  particular 
psssages  of  Sl  Luke.  The  celebrity  of  Micnaelis,  and  the 
plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other  assailants, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  author  for  giving  to  their  objec- 
tions a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follow : — 

Objection  1,  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by 
assistants  of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms, 
affords  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  appear^  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  ojf  the  Aposties),*  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof :  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts, 
and  yet  his  wrilingB  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
ailment  for  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's 
assistant,  then  we  must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  fathers.^ 

AirsWER.  "  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were 
humble,  pious  men ;  also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-inform- 
ed men,  and  must  have  known  that  the  committing  to  writing 
the  &cts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Gospel  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  disciple,  but  became  the 
d^ty  of  those  only,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Now,  if  these  two  disciples  had  been  unin- 
spired, or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  apostles  who 
possessed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  pre- 
sumption in  them,  without  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church.  The  very  fact  of  their  writing  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  evidence,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
inspired.  There  is  then  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in 
any  part  of  their  writings,  that  they  were  inspired :  for  such  a 
declaration  was  unnecessary ;  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to 
write  such  books,  is  the  brat  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves called  to  this  work."^ 

Objection  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  aposties  themselves 
have  in  their  epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canoni- 
cal. ,  That  the  passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to. 
these  or  any  other  written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but 
eyen  if  they  did  so  recommend  these  Gospels,  the  evidence 
(he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory ;  because  they  mi^ht  have  com- 
mended a  book  as  containing  genuine  historical  accounts, 
wi^out  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  respectively 
approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
litUe  ceremony :  and,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  tiie  canonical  authority  of  these  boolu,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  pnmitive  church,  by  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  received  into  the  canon ;  and  suggests  that 
the  apostles  might  have  recommended  them,  and  the  primitive 
church  might  have  accepted  them,  as  works  indispensable  to 
a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents, 
and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  character 
of  being  inspired.^ 

Answer  I.  The  objection  drawn  firom  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  men  is  not  valid :  '*  for  none  of  them  ever  under- 
took to  write  Gospels,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  attempts 
at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  the  tour,  were  considered  by  the 
primitive  church  as  impious ;  because,  the  writers  were  unin- 
spired  men.     But 

"  2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  pri- 
mitive church,  as  canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  were  not  mere  human  productions,  but  composed  by 
divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally  received, 
is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  ad- 

«  Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  107—112. ;  4to.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  181—191. 
«  2  Tiin.  I.  6.     Acts  vi.  3—8. 

•  Micbaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  87, 88. 

«  *'  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascftrt^ned  by  Archibald 
Alejtander,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,''  pp.  202,208. 
<Princeton  and  New  Yoric,  1326.  12mo.) 

•  Bincbaclis  Introdoction,  voL  i.  pp.  88—^  Alexander  mi  the  Canon, 
fi.»l 


duced.    There  is  not  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint,  that 
any  Christian  belonging  to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these 
Gospels  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the  others.    No  books  in 
the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.     They  are  contained  in 
every  catalogue  which  has  come  down  to  us.     They  are  cited  as 
Scripture  by'all  that  mention  them ;  and  are  expressly  declared 
by  the  fiithers  to  be  canonical  and  inspired  books.    Now,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can  have 
that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by 
inspiration.     Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  promise  made  by  Christ  to  his  aposties  ;  but  while 
it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writ- 
ings were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  tiiat  the  promise  referred  to  was  confined 
to  the  twelve.     Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that  number, 
was  inspired  in  a  plenary  manner,  and^  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.     There  ia 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids  our  supposing, 
that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to  write  for  the  use 
of  the  church.     We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  believed,  in 
regard  to  any  persons,  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the 
proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  wri- 
tings of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beginning  received  as  in- 
spired.    And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the  death  of 
the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating,  that  thb 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that  tff  Luke  by  Paul, 
and  approved  by  them  respectively.     Now,  is  it  credible  that 
these  apostles,  and  John  who  survived  them  many  years,  would 
have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church  the  productions  of 
uninspired   men  1     No  doubt,  all  the   churches,  at  .that  time, 
looked  up  to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related 
to  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  a  general  opinion  that  these  €r08* 
pels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained  without  their  con- 
currence.    The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful  human  productions,  and  by  degrees  came  to 
be  considered  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
the  subject     If  this  had  been  the  fact,  they  would  never  have 
been  placed  among  the  books,   universally  acknowledged,  but 
would  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed  by  some.    The  difier- 
ence  made  between  inspired  books,  and  others,  in  those  primitive 
times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  the  line  of 
distinction  was  not  only  broad,  but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
have  it  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  Gospels,  was  formed,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the   certain  knowledge  of  the  truth.    For 
thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the  apostie  John,  these 
two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.     If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and 
their  elders  have  had  recourse  to  this  infallible  authority  !     The 
general  agreement  of  all  Christians,  over  the  whole  world,  re- 
specting most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubtless, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  aposties.    If,  then, 
these  Gospels  had  been  mere  human  productions,  they  might 
have  been  read  privately,  but  never  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  sacred  canon.    The  objection  to  these  books  comes  entirely 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight    The  opinion  of  a  modem 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  su^ 
frage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  the 
apo«ties.     The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz.  *  that  ail 
those  books  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which 
were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time 
when  they  were  published.' 

**  3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that 
no  books  should  be  considered  as  inspired,  but  such  as  were  the 
productions  of  aposties,  still  these  Gospels  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  among  the  fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  firom 
the  mouth  of  Peter ;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard 
this  apostie  every  day  declaring  in  his  public  ministry.  And 
Luke  did  the  same  in  regard  to  PauPs  preaching. .  These  Gos- 
pels, therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  considered 
as  more  probably  belonging  to  these  two  aposties,  than  to 
the  evangelists  who  penned  them.  They  were  littie  more,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom  they  at- 
tended.   Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  epistles  to  some 
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df  his  companions  ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gospel  firom 
Peter  and  Paul,  so  often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  masters 
of  their  respective  narratives,  aiid  then  committed  the  same  to 
writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of  these  t^Kwtles 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ?  And  this  was  so  much 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's 
Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of  Lake's  as  Pau'ls.  But  this  is  not  alL 
Thc»e  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles,  and  received  their 
approbation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  these  evangelists  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  take  such  an  important  step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the 
preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express  approba- 
tion. Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct 
without  inspiration  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men> 
who  were  rendered  infaUible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage 
of  inspiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper 
selection  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen, 
<a  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his 
narrative  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and 
reeeive  his  full  approbation ;  might  not  such  a  book  be  consider- 
ed as  inspired!  If  in  the  original  composition,  there  should 
have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  re- 
viewer would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected ; 
now  such  a  book  would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  in- 
spired volume ;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  fiithers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical 
books;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
among  th^n,  that  these  evangelists  submitted  their  works  to  the 
inspection,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
PauL 

^A,  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour 
of  the  Gospels  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
inspired  men.  K  we  reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must 
give  up  the  argument  derived  from  internal  evidence  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is  true,  the  learn- 
ed professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  *  the 
oftener  I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'  And 
iqietking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says,  *  in  some  immaterial 
instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St  Mark  with  St  Mat- 
thewy  or  to  show  that  he  is  nowhere  corrected  by  St  John,  ex- 
perience great  difficulty,  and  have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unna- 
tural expbinations.'  B  ut  the  learned  professor  has  not  mentioned 
any  particular  cases  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  this 
evangelist  and  St  Matthew ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  state- 
ments he  is  corrected  by  St  John.  Until  something  of  this 
kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of 
no  consideration.  To  harmonize  the  evangelists  has  always  been 
found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Many 
things*  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon 
doner  examination,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  if  there  be 
some  things  which  commentators  have  b^n  unable  satisfeetorily 
to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  in  nar- 
ratives so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological 
order  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this 
objtetion  be  permitted  to  influence  our  judgment  in  this  case,  it 
will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other  evangelists  as 
well  as  MariL ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies 
are  impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts 
candidly  and  accurately  weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid 
ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  Gospels ; — 
certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong  evidence 
arising  from  the  style  and  sfurit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects' 
these  two  evangeUsts  fall  short  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
riiown ;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination  and  fair  compari- 
son of  these  inimitable  productions,  they  appear  to  be  all  indited 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

^Compare  these  Gospels  with  those  which  are  acknow- 


ledged to  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  win 
need  no  nice  power  of  discrimination  to  see   the   difference 
the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God ;  the  last  betray, 
in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man."^ 

2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  C^spel  in  general,  the  genuineness 
of  some  particular  passages  has  been  questioned,  the  evidence 
for  whicti  is  now  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  The  anthenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late 
years  been  impugned  oy  those  who  deny  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  with  how  little 
real  loundation,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
facts : — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  versions  at  present  known. 

[ii.]  The^r«^  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
second^  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  299. 
supra)  tiiat  the  two  first  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
connected ;  Eywrro  AE  tattc  hfjitptiK — ^Now  it  came  to  paaa  in  thote 
days,  &C.  (Luke  ii.  1.)  And  the  second  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third ; — E> 
rru  aE  7nrTixuJmdt/rt» — Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year,  &c.  (Luke  iiL 
1 .)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun  with 
the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in 
the  copies  used  by  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mardon- 
ites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  spurious 
interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  felsehood  of  this  assertion. 
The  notions  entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that 
can  be  conceived ; — that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward 
form,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on 
earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testainent  altogether,  as 
proceeding  firom  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of 
goodness ;  and  of  the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Gos- 
pel (which  is  supposed,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  Goqpel 
of  Saint  Luke^)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  ma- 

1  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203—210.  The  hnportance  of  the  subjeet 
and  the  conclusive  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Lake  and  Mark,  contamed 
in  the  preceding  observations,  will,  vie  trust,  compensate  for  the  leuth  of 
the  quotation  above  given ;  especially  as  the  learned  translator  of  Blfchae* 
lis,  whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the  statements  and 
assertions  of  the  German  Professor,  has  offered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gospels.  '*  There 
iSr"  indeed,— Professor  Alexander  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  f^etv, — 
"  something  reprehensible,  not  to  say  impious,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modem 
criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and 
next  to  call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  ^he  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  we  need  not  say: 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  danf  eroos  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  have  been  found  occupying  the  places  of  its  advocates;  and  the 
critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  the  In* 
terpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Bible ;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  books,  has 
not  only  been  questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  by  Professors  qf  TheO' 
logy!  And  these  men.  while  living  on  endowments  which  pious  benevo* 
lence  had  consecrated  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  openly  connected 
with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  for* 
gotten  their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglected  the  claims  which  ths 
church  had  on  them,  as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  they  were  sworn  to  defend.  They  nave 
had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into  the  world,  books  under 
their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists,  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  efi'ectbal  seeority 
which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  m 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  Hs 
reading,  that  however  many  elaborate  critical  works  may  be  published  tai 
foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  even  bv  theological  sCu- 
dents,  in  this  country.  May  God  overrule  the  efforts  tff  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  tliat  good  may  come  out  of  evil !"  (Alexander  on 
the  Canon,  pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  can(fid 
and  devout  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordiallv  concur. 

3  The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Luke ;  but  neither  cttd  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fourth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  partd  (as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minate- 
ness  and  accuracy),  itwas  "  mutilated  and  altered  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the 
name  of  that  evangelist  from  the  beginnmg  of  his  copy."  (Lardner's 
Worics,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  393—401. ;  4to.  vol,  iv.  pp.  611—615.)  His  alterations 
were  not  made  on  any  critical  principles,  bnt  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology.  Indeed,  the  opinion  that  he  used 
Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foundation.  So^  different  were 
the  two  works,  that  the  most  distinguished  bibtlcaJ  scholars  of  modem 
times,  particularly  Semler,  Eichborn,  Griesbach,  Loefller,  and  Marsh,  have 
rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his 
followers,  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  particulariy  of  Luke. 
(Hist  Text.  Gr.  Epist  Paul.  p.  92.)  "  That  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  "is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted 
without  the  least  proof  Marcion  himself  never  pretended  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  of  Luke ;  as  Tertullian  acknowledges,  saying,  Marcion  svangsHo 
suo  nullum  adscribit  autorem.  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.)    It  is  proMbls 
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tilated  and  disguised  by  his  alterations,  interpr^lfitions,  and  omis- 
sions.) This  conduct  of  Marcion's  completely  invalidates  any 
argument  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Grospel  in  hU  copy ;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  dcdof  it  were' exposed  by  seve- 
ral contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tertullian,'  we 
conceive  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chap- 
ters in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.^ 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Ai^mmt  {Legio,  that 
is,  a  Legion)^  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  yiii.  30.,  a  suspi- 
cioa  has  been  raised  that  the  whole  para^ph,  containing 
ibe  narratiye  of  Christ's  healing  the  Gradarene  demoniac 
(viii.  27—39.)  is  an  interpolation.  This  doubt  is  grounded 
on  the  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression  was  not  cus- 
tom^, either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in  the 
apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of 
expression  alluded  to  is  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist, 
and  also  with  classic  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him.    Thus, 

[L]  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  ^voftai,  which  is  manifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  20.  we 
also  have  'SMtict^^ ;  which  word,  though  acknowledged  in  the 
Greek  language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word  Sudariumy 
a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  we  also  have 
KOAnNTA  (Colonia)  a  Colo^t. 

[iL]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  -was  cus- 
tomary with  classic  authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  of  Plutarch,  who  was  bom  not  more  than 
ten  years  after  Jesus  Christ  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ;  and  (the  historian  adds)  £)cx»3-f 
h  AEFEQN,  ret  xoyixJeK  weu  tcwc  fJi.*x^iJ,cui  TrMrretVf  that  is.  It  wa« 
called  a  Lseioir,  because  the  moat  -warlike  persons  -were  "  select- 
ed** A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following 
Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  viz.  riATPlKlOrX  (Patricios)^ 
Patriciaits;  2ENAT02;  (Senatus),  the  Senate  ;  HATPriNAX 
(Patronos),  Patboks;  KA1ENTA2  {CUentes),  Cliewts  ;*  and 
in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  historian,  we  meet  with  the 
word  KEAEPE2  (  Celeres)^  Celebes.^  Again,  in  Dion  Cassius,^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  sentence:,.  Tmi*  yup  kEaEPIQN 
a^m  ujMy^for  Jam  chief,  or  commander  of  the  Celeres.  Whether 
these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AEFEQN  is  not 
80  barbarous,  but  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesychius  and  Suidas.^ 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

coerefore  that  he  used  some  apochryphal  Gospel,  which  had  much  matter 
.n  common  with  that  of  St.  Luke,  but  yet  was  not  the  same."  (Marsh's 
Miehaelis,  voL  iii.  p.  199.)  Dr.  Loeffler  has  very  fully  examined  the  ques- 
tioQ  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Mareionem  PauUi  EpistoUu  et  Luca 
EvangeUum  aduUeraaae  dubilatur.  Franicfort  on  the  Oder,  1788.  The 
coDclu^ns  of  bis  minute  investigation  are,  (1.)  That  the  Gospel  used  by 
Blarcion  was  anonymous :  (2.)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and 
maintained  the  authenticity  of  his  own  in  onposition  to  them :  (3.)  His  fol- 
lowers afterwards  maintained,  that  Christ  nimself  and  Paul  were  the  au- 
thors of  it :  (4.)  Irensus,  Tertullian,  and  Epiphanius,  had  no  reason  for 
regarding  Mareion's  Gospel  as  an  altered  edition  of  Luke's,  and  their  as- 
sertion is  a  mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd 
allegations :  (5  )  The  difference  of  Marcion's  Gospel  from  Luke's  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition :  (6.)  There  are  no  just  grounds  for  believing 
that  Marcion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  garbled 
copy  of  Luke ;  and  the  motives  assigned  by  the  fothers  are  inconsistent 
and  self-destructive.— Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, vol.  ii.  pp.  13, 14. 

t  Epiphanius  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alterations,  &c.  of 
the  New  Testament.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  969—393. ; 
4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  «10-€a4. 

•  Bee  the  passage  at  length  in  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  256—288.,* 
4to.  voL  i.  pp.  419,  420.  ; 

•  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  iii.  and  Matt,  i.,  and  also  on  the  supposed 
chronological  difficulty  in  our  Saviour's  age ;  but  as  these  seeming  contra- 
dictions have  already  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  it  is  not  necessarvto  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See 
also  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  27.  et  seq. ;  Archhp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresen- 
tations contained  in  the  modern  Socinian  Version,  pp.  51—73.;  and  Dr. 
Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  88—110. 

«  Plutarchi  Vitn,  in  Romulo,  tom.i.  pp.  51, 52.  edit  Bryani. 

•  Plutarchi  Vitae,  vol.  1.  p.  71.  In  the  same  page  also  occurs  the  word 
JCAniTUAiON  (Otpt/oltum),  the  oAprroL. 

«  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rennell  (Xo  whom  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  observations  above  stated),  in  his  Anlmadverswns  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament  p.  62. 

V  See  their  Lexicons,  in  voce ;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cUed 
by  Bchletisner,  in  his  Lexicon  in  Nov  Test  voce  A*yt<nv. 


(3.)  ThB  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii. 
are  wantingr  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in 
the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  Uie  Codex  Vindobonensis  Lam- 
becii  31.,  and  in  the  Sahidic  version:  and  in  the  Codices 
Basiliensis  B.  VL  and  Vaticanus  354.  (of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century),  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts,  these 
verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  by  Matthsi  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuinenessy 
therefore,  has  been  disputed. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  their 
time,  Uiese  verses  were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.  (as  Rosenmiiller  remarks),  -without  an  obelisk^ 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Sahidic.  They  are 
also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  Irensus,  Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Titus  of 
Bostra,  Cesarius.  The  reasons  for  the  omission  of  these  verses 
in  some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others, 
are  obvious :  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  the  Arians. 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly  genuine,  and  they 
are  accordingly  retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without 
any  mark  to  indicate  that  the^  are  either  spurious  or  sus- 
pected.» 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  Dr.  Owen  and 
others  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  while  Jones,  Miehaelis, 
Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics,  assign  it  to  the 
year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says,  that  Luke,  the 
third  evangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of 
Achaia  and  BoBotia  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says,  that 
Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.  Grotius  states, 
that  about  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to 
Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we  now  have.  Dr.  Cave 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  the 
termination  of  Paul's  captivity,  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  pseudo-Gospel  circu- 
lated among  the  E^ptians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined 
these  various  opinions  at  considerable  length,  and  concludes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  that  he  preached 
at  all  in  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that 
when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  composed 
or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.9 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile 
converts,  is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it 
to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  its  peculiar  design ;  for  writing  to  those  who  were 
far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  Jewish 
affairs,  it  was  reauisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many  par- 
ticulars, and  toucn  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this 
account  he  begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (i.  5 — 80.),  as  introductory  to  that  of  Christ ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  he  notices  several  particulars,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  (ii.  1 — 9,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  he  is  particularly 
careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of  facts  that 
were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangers ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  Jews, 
who  could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge; 
On  this  account,  likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Chnst 
not  as  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scriptures  taught  the  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  out  he  traces  Christ's 
lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  gene- 
alogies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the 
person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race 
(iii.  23 — 38.) ;  and  thus  shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  was  prolhised  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  eeras  when 
Christ  was  bom,  and  when  John  began  to  announce  the 

•  6riesbacbiietSchulziiNoT.Testtbm.i.p.470.  Rosenmiiner,  Kuinoel, 
and  Bloomfield  on  Luke  audi.  43,  44.  Pritii,  totrod.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  19, 20. 
Lipsis,  1764. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  130—136. ;  4lo.  vol.  iU.  pp.  199—202. 
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Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.) — 
to  wtiich  point  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  have  not 
attended.  Luke  has  likewise  introduced  many  things  not 
noticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  which  encourag^  the  Gen- 
tiles to  hearken  to  the  Gk^spel,  and,  when  their  consciences 
were  awakened  by  it,  to  torn  to  God  in  newness  of  life  with 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  Uiis  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the 
temple  (xviii.  10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv. 
8*— 10*),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son ;  which,  besides  its  spintual  and  universal  applica- 
tion, beautifully  intimates  Uiat  the  Gentile,  represented  by 
the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious, 
and  affectionate  reception,  (xv.  II,  ei  seq,)  Christ's  visit  to 
Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  peni- 
tent thief  on  Uie  cross  (xxiii.  40 — 43.\  are  also  lively  illus- 
trations of  the  mercy  and  goodness  ot  God  to  penitent  sin- 
ners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these 
good  tidings,  other  parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which 
cannot  be  taken  in  tnis  limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  a 
parable  in  praise  of  a  merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates 
that  another  Samaritan  was  healed  and  commended  for  his 
faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19. ;)  and,  when  a  village  of  this 
people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 
heaven  was  reproved  (ix.  52—56.) ;  and  they  were  told  that 
"  the  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  destroy  merCa  lives,  but  to  save 
them:'       ^  '  ^  ' 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and 
mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the 
very  first  public  discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes 
notice  that  such  favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not 
conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any  of  the  Israelites, 
(iv.  25 — ^27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross  f xxiii.  34.), 
*•  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do^'  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of 
parting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers ;  to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have 
respect,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutors.* 

Vl.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many 
biographers.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our 
Saviour,  whose  life  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime 
and  divine,  bis  doctrine  so  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake  to  write 
evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  fife,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost 
This  we  infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel : — 
Forasmuchy  says  he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  sd  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surety  he- 
lieved  amwig  us,  even  as  they,  w no  from  the  beginning  were 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  tkr  Word,  delivered  them  unto 
us  ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  exeeUmt  TTienphilus,  that  thou  mightest  ham  the  certainty 
of  those  things,  wnerein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
From  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  written  before  Luke ;  Tor  Matthew  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  o\hers ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
many,.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  nar- 
rations consisted  of  UiMe  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us — ^that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  eviaence,  among  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons 
himself.  Lastly,  it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  re- 
ceived either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luke  (as 
well  as  Uie  apostle  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
THE  Word  :>  and  that  they  were  composed  with  an  upright 

«  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  181  —196. 

•  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  i.  2.  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations,  which  are  transcribed^ from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Vera* 
city  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  view  of  their  Histo- 
ries. "  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  he  observes,  "  that  8t.  John  is  not,  as 
Ib  commoiily.  thought,  the  only  evangelist  who  thus  speaks  of  the  Word^  or 


intention,  though  they  were  inaccurate  and  defective.  What 
these  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories  of  our  Saviour  were  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the 
age  in  which  thev  were  composed.* 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede 
the  defective  and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in 
circulation,  and  to  deliver  to  Theophilus^  a  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  life,  doctrines,  miracles,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  Irenseus  and  some  of  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  Luke  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his  command  ;< 
but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist's  own 
words ;  whence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for 
he  was  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  year  36,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was 
from  conversing^  with  some  of  the  apostles  or  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every 
thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theophilus  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
received  only  the  first  elements. 

VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  Luke's  Grospel  and  the  parallel  passages  m  that 
of  Matthew,^  Rosenmuller  and  some  other  critics  have  ima- 
gined that  the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and 
that  he  transcribed  considerably  from  it.  But  this  conjecture 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist  Luke  himself,  who 
expressly  states  that  he  derived  his  information  from  persons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufficiently  account  for 

Logos^  as  a  person. '  St.  Luke  surely  personifies  him  qdte  as  much,  when 
he  says,  tliat  the  facts  which  he  collected  were  related  to  him  by  those  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eyewitneaaea  andminittera  or  attendanta  qfthe 
WORD  (Luke  i.  2.) ;  that  is  the  Logoa  (Te«  Aey-ow.)  For  how  eoold  they  be- 
hold or  attend  upon  that,  which  was  noc  visible,  or  bad  no  peraooal  ejria(> 
encel  Observe  particularly,  that  the  word  in  the  orisinai  (ua-iif«Tii()  de- 
notes  a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  the  word  ndniaters, 
employed  by  the  translators.  The  expression  mimatera  of  the  word  eon- 
veys,  to  the  English  reader  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  miniateraqfthe  Ooapal: 
but  eyewitneaaea  of  attendanta  upon,  or  aervantaof  the  Word,  cannot  fail 
to  imply  that  the  word  was  a  person  capable  of  bemg  seen,  and  of  receiV' 
ing  attendance.  In  any  language,  eyetoitneaaea  of  a  thing  not  visible  most 
be  a  very  harsh  and  unlnteUiffible  expression.  When  St.  John  also  says, 
the  Wordtoaa  madefleah  ana  dwelt  among  ua,  and  we  beheld  hia  glory  ;  he 
comes  very  near  indeed  to  St  Luke's  ej/ettitneaa  of  the  Word.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  idea  is  not  ncw.f  How  mdeed  should  it  be  newl  being  so 
very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text,thatitismoreextraor- 
dinary  for  it  to  be  overlooked  than  remarked.  But  in  this  country  It  has 
been  litUe  noticed  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  same  writer,  St 
Luke,  has  again  given  the  personal  sense  to  the  term  Logoa,  or  Word  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.32. ;  and  if  so.  it  is  also  the  expression 
of  St  Paul,  whose  speech  is  there  recited  And  now,  brethren,  1  com' 
mend  you  to  God  and  to  the  Word  of  hia  grace,  irAicA  ia  able  to  bititdvou 
up,  arid  to  give  you  an  inheritar,ce  among  all  them  which  are  aanetijled. 
By  the  Word  of  hia  grace  is  thus  supposed  to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  *who  is  able,  dec.* 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  c-ear  as  the  former  passage.  But  the 
Wonl  whom  the  apostles  aaw,  aaA  upon  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  St  Luke,  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  other  than  our  Lord  Jbsus  Christ.'' 
Nares  on  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40—43.  2d  edit  London,  1819. 

*  Mill's  Proleg.  § 25—37.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  I.  Lardner** 
Works,  8va  vol.  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  206, 206. 

*  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  \ft  fnend  of  Ood.  some  have  imi^ 
gined  that,  under  this  appellation,  St  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  whom  aafrienda  of  God,  he  dedicated  this  fiiithful  history  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  mierpretation  appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it ;  tor, 
if  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  addressed,  why  is  the  aingtuar  nomber 
used  1  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  fekned 
namel  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  many  others,  have  understood  "nieo- 
philus  to  be  a  real  person ;  and  Theophvlact  has  well  remarked  that  be 
was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because 
he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  xpsru;,  moat  excellent,  which  St  Paul  used 
in  his  address  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Dr.  Cave  supposed  hUn  to  have  been 
a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Re> 
cognitions,  but  these  are  of  no  weight  oeing  composed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Lardner,  now  generallv  adopted,  viz.  that 
as  St.  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece,  Theophilus  was  a  man  of 
rank  of  the  same  country.  Laraner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  138, 139 ;  4te. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  203,  201.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  <flkc.  on  Luke  i.  1—4. 
Du  Veil's  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acte,  pp.  4—7.  English  edition,  Lcm- 
don,  1685. 

*  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

*  Compare  Luke  Ui.  7—9.  16,  17.  with  Matt  iii.  7—12. ;  Luke  v.  2(^-3a 
with  Matt  ix.  2—17. ;  Luke  vi.  1—6.  vriUi  Matt.  xii.  1-6. ;  Luke  vii.  2Si-42& 
with  Matt  xi.  4—11. ;  and  Luke  xii.  22-31.  vriUi  Matt.  vi.  26-33^  Boeeii' 
miiner  says  that  Bengel's  mode  of  comparing  ajnd  harmoDizing  the  Gospel* 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  best 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  particularly  said  of  Saint  John, 
that  he  bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'Of  i/wcid7vpi|9'i  to*  Ae^^ov  tou  eiow,  xmi 
Ti|v  f*.»flufittv  Uvav  Xpicrrov.  ch.  i.  V.  2.  Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  same  book,  the  person  who  sits  on  the  horse  is  called  tha  Wordf^Oad, 

X«X.I<Talt  TO  9V0ft,»  MWTOV  *0  AOFOZ  T0«  Oiov,  T.   13. 

\  See  Wolfii  Cure  PhiloL  in  Loe.  L  ^ 
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those  coincidences.  Furlher,  Luke  has  related  many  inte- 
resting^ particulars,'  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew. 
And  lastly,  the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  evanffe- 
iists,  is  different.  Matthew  relates  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
Gospel,  chronologlcaUi/ ;  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  order,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  clasaifiaUion  of  events,  referring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  arrangement. 

The  Grospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chap- 
ters, is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz. 

Class*  T.  contains  the  Narrative  of  the  Birth  of  Christy  together 

with  aU  the  Circumstances  that  preceded^  attended^  eoui  foU 

bwed  it,  (i.  ii.  1 — 40.) 
CtASS  II.  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  Samowr's 

Infaru^  ana  Youth,  (ii.  41 — 52.) 
Class  III.  includes  the  Preaching  of  John^  and  the  Baptism 
'  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  GeneaJogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class  IV.  comprehends  the  Discourses^  Miracles,  and  Actions 

of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Mtnistry,  (iy. — ^ix« 

500, 
This  ^>peara  evident:  for,  afler  St.  Luke  had  related  his  tempta- 
taon  in  the  wildemeas  (iv.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that 
Christ  returned  to  Gblilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.), 
Capernaum  (31.),  and  the  lake  of  Cenesareth  (v.  1.) ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions 
in  Galilee. 
SiCT.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (iv.  I — 13.) 
SiGT.  2.  Transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers, 
A.  B.  30,  81. 

f  i.  Christ  teaeheth  at  Nazareth,  where  his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him. 

(iv.  14-30.) 
f  ii.  Christ  performs  mamr  o^racles  at  Cwemamn,  where  he  teaches,  as 

also  In  other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31—44.) 
S  iii.  The  call  oi  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  and  the  miracoloas 

draught  of  fishes.  (▼.  1—11.) 
f  iv.  Cturist  heald a  leper  and  aparalytic.  (v.  12—26.) 
I  ▼.  The  call  of  Matthew,  (v.  27—32.) 
I  vi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast.  (▼.  33 — 39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  bef<»re 
the  third  passover,  a.  d.  31,  32. 

f  i.  Christ  justifies  his  ditfciples  for  plucking  com  on  the  Sabbath  day; 

and  heaUi  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1—11.) 
f  ii.  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12—16.) 
f  UL  Christ  descends  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 19.),  where 

he  repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (20—49.) ; 

which  is  related  at  ^ngth  m  the  filth,  .sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 

8t  Matthew's  Gospel 
f  iv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's 

sonatNain.  (vii.  1—17.) 
f  V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  discii^es,  and  bis 

discourse  to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18—35.) 
§  vi.  A  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the 

house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36—50.) 
S  vii.  Christ  preaches  again  through  Galilee  (viii.  1—3.),  where  he  delivers 

the  parable  of  the  sower.  (4—15.) 
f  viii.  Christ  declares  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Christians, 

as  the  lights  of  the  world  (viii.  16 — 18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem, 

are  his  mother  and  brethren.  (19—21.) 
f  ix.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command  (viiL  22—25.),  and  expels  a 

legion  of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26—39.) 
I X.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to 

Ufe.  (viii.  40—66.) 
I  xl  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach.— Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to 

see  Christ,  (ix.  1—9.) 


>  Thus  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  the  annunciation ;  and  other  important  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  nativity  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  bein^  then 
in  Bethlehem;  the  vision  granted  to  the  shepherds;  the  early  testunony 
of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  profi- 
ciency in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  his  a^e  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  with  the  year  or  the  reigning 
emperor.  He  has  given  us  also  an  account  of  several  memorable  inci- 
dents and  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion 
of  Zaceheus  the  publican ;  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed 
down  for  eighteen  years ;  and  of  the  dropsical  man ;  the  cleansing  o(  the 
ten  lepers  ;  the  repulse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city  ; 
and  the  instructive  rebuke  he  gave,  on  that  occasion,  to  two  of  his  disci- 

Eles  for  their  intemperate  zeal :  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after 
is  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  at 
that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  ailded  many  edifying  parables  to  those 
which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evansielists.  Or  this  number  are 
the  parables  of  the  credRor  wIm)  had  two  debtors ;  of  the  rich  fool  who 
boarded  up  his  increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus ;  of 
the  reclaimed  profligate;  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  praying  in  the 
temple ;  of  the  judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's  importunity, 
tliough  he  feared  not  Crod,  nor  regarded  men  ;  of  the  barren  fig  tree ;  of 
the  compassionate  Samaritan  ;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  of  these  particulars  were  specified  by  Irenseus,  in  the  second 
century,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  who  has  thus, 
undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  tnat  it  is,  in  every  thing  mate- 
rial, the  very  game  book,  which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  this  evangelist  till  his  dav,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  times. 
Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol  il  p.  126.  See  the  passage  of  Irensus 
in  Dr  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  160, 161.  ]  4to.  voL  i  ^p.  366,  367. 


f  xii.  Christ  miraculously  feeds  five  thousand  men.— Their  different 

opinions  concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced 

(ix.  ID— 2r.) 
$  xiii.  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28—36.) 
i  xiv.  On  his  descent  intolhe  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  bis 

disciples  could  not  expel,  (ix.  37—42.) 
f  XV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  exhorts 

them  to  humility ;  and  shows  that  such  as  propagate  the  Gospel  are 

not  to  be  hindered,  (ix.  4^—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  Account  of  our  Saviour* s  last  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Pas 
sion.  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.  x.- 
xxiv.) 

Sbct.  1.  Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  ont  of  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  feast 

f  I.  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refiise  to  receive  Chrlstr- 

His  answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51 — 62.) 
%  ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1—16.) 

Sbct.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.  d.  32.,  and  his  return 
thither  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

$  i.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ  (x.  17—24.) 

$  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  25—37.) 

%  iii.  Christ  is  entertained  b^  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38—42.) 

§  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  discij^es  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
importunity  in  prayer,  as  also  implicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  good* 
ness  of  God.  (xi.  1^13.) 

f  V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to 
Beelzebub,  (xi.  14—28.) 

$  vi.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven.  iA.  29 
—36.) 

$  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy,  (xi.  37—64.) 

S  viii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  first,  to  avoid  hypocrisy  (xll.  1—3.) ; 
and,  tecondly,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  of  man.  (4— ]2.> 

§  ix.  Cautions  against  covetousness  or  workily-mindedness.  and  exhorta- 
tions to  be  cmefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13—34.) 

$  X.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death.— The  reward  of  each 
as  are  careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations  and  th* 
opportunities  offered  to  them.  (xii.  35—48.) 

$  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's 
coming  (xii.  49—66.) ;  ana  shows  that  comm<Hi  reason  is  safllcient  to 
teach  men  repentance.  (57—59.) 

$  xii.  God's  judgments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repent- 
ance.—The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1—9.) 

$  xiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10—17.) ; 
and  delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18^21.) 

f  xiv.  Christ's  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferrect 
(xiii.  22— 30.) :  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of 
Jerusalem.  (31—45) 

SxcT.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  fieast  of  Dedication 
after  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  hit  return 
thither  to  keep  his  last  passover,  a.  d.  32,  33. 

$  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  fnenkates  Um 

duties  of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1—14.) 
$ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper,  (xiv.  15—24.) 
f  iij.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian 

The  unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25—35.) 
$  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sia 

ners,  by  the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost 

piece  of  money  (8—10.) ;  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (11—32.) 
i  V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  (xvi.  1—13.) 
f  vi.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  covetoasness  and  bypocrisr.  (xvl 

14-18.)  ^t-      7  V 

f  vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (xvi.  19—31.) 

J  viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence,  (xvli.  1—10.) 

f  ix  In  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  C!hrist  cures  fen  lepers  (xvii.  II- 

19.);  and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  (20—38.) 
f  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parabU 

of  the  importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1—8.) 
f  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  para 

ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xviii.  9 — ^14.) 
f  xii.  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (xviii.  15— 

17.) :  and  discourses  with  a  rich  voung  man.  (18—30.) 
$  xiii.  Christ  again  foretells  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviii.  31—34.) ;  an<* 

cures  a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35 — 42.) 
S  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaceheus.  (xix.  1— 10.) 
§  XV.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receiva 

kingdonL  (xix.  11—28.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion  ol 
Christ,  A.  D.  33. 

{ i.  On  Palm- Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it)  or  the  first  day  of  PassioM 
week,  Christ  makes  his  lowly  yet  triumphal  enti7  into  Jerusalem, 
weeps  over  the  city,  and  expels  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xix. 
29-46.) 
{ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  teachid 

during  the  day  in  the  temple,  (xix.  47,  48.) 
$  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion -week, 
(a)  In  the  day  time  and  in  the  Temple,  Chnst  confntes  the  chie^ 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  1.  By  aquestion  concerning  the  baptisi^ 
of  John.  (XX.  I— 8.)— 2.  By  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine 
yard.  (9— 19.)— 3.  By  showing  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to 
Cssar.  (20— 26.>— The  Sadducees  confuted,  and  the  resurrectiort 

6 roved.  (27 — 40.)— The  scribes  confounded,  and  the  disciples  of 
hri^  warned  not  to  follow  (lieir  example.  (41— 47.)— The  charity 
of  a  poor  widow  commended,  (xxi.  1—4.) 
(6)  In  the  evening,  and  nrincipaUy  on  the  Mount  of  Oliver,  Christ 
discourses  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  la^t 
ju^ment  (xxi.  &— 28.) ;  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig  trea  i«i 
—33.);  and  enforces  the  duty  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 
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liv.  Oa  Wcdnetday,  or  thA  fourth  day  of  Fasiion-wcek,  the  chief  priesU 

coasult  to  kin  Christ  (xzti.  i—3.) 
f  T.  On  Thitr»day,  or  the /|/2A  day  of  Passion- week«  Judas  covenants  to 

betray  Chriitt  (xxii.  4—4.) ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare 

the  Passover.  (7—13.) 

I  vi.  On  (he  Pawovtr-dajf, — that  iu,/rom  Thurmduy  evtning  to  Friday 
evening  of  PaeeioH'toeekf 
(a)  In  the  evening,  Christ  eats  the  Passover ;  institutes  the  Sacrament 

of  tlie  Lord's  Supper;  discourses  on  honiility;  aod  foretells  his 

being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  abandonment  by  tus  disciples,  and 

Peter's  denial  of  him.  (zxii.  14—38.) 
•     (6)  Towards  nighty  alter  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus 

goes  to  the  mount  of  Olives;  where,  after  being  some  time  in  an 

aftony,  he  is  apprehended,  (xxii.  39—63.) 
(e)  During  the  mght,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  high-priest's 

house  (whither  Peter  (bllowed  md  denied  him),  is  derided,  (xxii  61 

(iO  -At  day-break  Im  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (xxii.  66 — ^71.);  from  wtiose  tribunal, 

(e)  On  Friday  mominr,  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.), 
who  sends  Iiim  to  Herod  (8 — 12.);  by  whom  lie  is  again  sent  to 
Pilate,  and  is  by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13— 25.)— 2.  Christ's 
discourse  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  Mras  led  forth  to  be  cru- 
cified. (26-31.) 

(/)  The  transactions  of  the  third  Aour.— The  crucifixion ;  Christ's 
garments  divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the 
penitent  robber,  (xxiii.  32—43.) 

(^)  Prom  tfie  sisth  to  the  ninth  hour.— The  preternatural  darlcness, 
rending  of  the  veil;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances, (xxiii.  44—49.) 

(A)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  eunaet,  Jesus  Christ  is  interred  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xxiii.  50—56.) 

SscT.  6.   Transactions  after  Christ^s  resitrrection  on  Easter 

Day. 

1 1.  Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  the  woman  by  tho  angel,  (xxiv.  1 

—11.) 
f  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  thoir  way  to  Emmaus,  and  also  to 

Peter,  (xxiv.  12-35.) 
liii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  his  instructions  to  them.  (xxiv. 
36-49.) 

8£CT.  6.  The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles'  return  to 
Jerusalem,  (xxiv.  50 — 52.) 

The  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been 
followed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  wri- 
ters. Thus  Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of 
the  life  of  Augustus,  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign 
power,  announces  his  intention  of  recording  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  arranging  them 
Into  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
(lis  wais,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private  life.' 
In  like  manner,  Plorus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time;  but  in  order  that  the  things,  which 
he  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate 
tiiem  distinctly  and  separately.* 

VIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.iv.  14.)  that  Luke 
was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of 
Letters,  his  writings  would  have  sufficiently  evincea  that  he  had 
nad  a  fiberal  education;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as 

Siany  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  sacre^  writings,  yet 
is  language  contains  more  numerous  Graecisras,  than  that 
of  any  oUier  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The  style  of 
this  evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
Many  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  classic  autnors ;  and 
several  eminent  critics  have  long  since  ])ointed  out  the  sin- 

Sular  skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has  named  and 
escribed  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to'^no- 
tice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke^s 
Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the 
other  Gospels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words 
found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels,  put  together;  and  that 
the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
compound  words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  m  his 
sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  con- 
sequently less  simplicity.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four  verses. 
Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own  ver- 
dict in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the 
Pharisees  ptKxfiyjpoi,  lovers  of  momy  (xvi.  14.)  ;  and  in  distin- 
guishing .Tudas  jscariot  from  the  other  Juaas,  he  uses  the 
Shrase  cc  x.nt  v^tvtra  TrpcSvrtKy  who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  IG.) 
latthew  (x.  4.")  and  Mark  (iii,  19.)  express  the  same  senti- 
ment in  milder  language,— pM>Ao  delivereahimup.  Again,  the 
fittempt  made  by  tho  Pharisees,  to  extort  f¥om  our  Lord  w^bat 
might  prove  matter  of  accusadon  against  him,  is  expressed 

<  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  ix.  (aL  xii.)  p.  58.  edit  B)iM>nt.   Vbis  historian 
faltcputstted  the  same  joieUiod  io  his  liiEe  of  C^atr. 
♦TlSfl,  Hist.  Rom.  nb.  11.  c.  10. 
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by^  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  1^ 
either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  :  ♦*  They  began  vehernently  to  press 
him  with  questions  on  many  points."  And,  on  another  occa- 
sion, speaking:  of  the  same  people,  he  says,  that  ikey  were 
JilUd  with  mtulfus8»  (vi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  instruc- 
tions given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this  evangelistt 
especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  milt- 
ing affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity, 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  the  be):iey(3ent  iSamaritan  and 
the  penitent  prodigal*^ 


SECTION  V. 


ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  SAINT  JOHIT. 


L  Title,-^IU  Author, — ^III,  Date, — ^IV.  QemUneuesM  and  au^ 
thenticity  of  this  Qottpel,  particularly  of  ch,  xxi.,  and  ch,  vii^ 
53.,  and  viiL  11 — i. — V.  Its  occasion  and  design,-^Account 
of  the  tenets  of  Cerinihus^ — Analysis  of  its  contents, — VI. 
The  Gospel  of  Johny  a  supplement  to  the  other  three, — ^VII, 
Observations  on  its  style, 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  yaries  greatly  in  the  manu- 
scripts, editions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vatteanus  it 
is  simply  Jttrct  lairm,  according  to  John ;  in  many  other  MSS» 

and  editions,  "EueiyyAKtbv  ro  un/rtt  l«Mtivirr,  the  Gomel  according  to 
John^  or  ro  hatx  letxvinn  {aytoA  Ev9t»fM6F,  the  Gospel  aeeorcUng 
to  {Saint)  John,-  in  the  Coaex  Bea(s,  A^rrdt/  ^vxyyoaof  xxr* 
l«*inw,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  be^nneth.  To  omit  minor 
variations  in  manuscripts  of  less  ancient  date, — in  the  Syriac 
version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel  is  en* 
titled,  '•  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Sk  Jonn,  which 
he  delivered  in  Greek,  and  published  at  Ephesus :"  in  the 
Arabic  version  it  is  *'  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  in  the  Persian 
version,  "llie  Gospel  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
which  was  spoken  m  the  Greek-Roman  tongue  at  Ephesus.'* 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee, a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the  elder.  His 
mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee,  though  a  fisherman, 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances ;  for  the  evan- 
gelical history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether 
illiieraie,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been, 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms 
acypxfji/utiuTct  and  iitirM,  in  our  version  rendered  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of 
life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  conse- 
quently were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  not  only  read  them,  but  neard  them  publicly  explained 
in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  hia 
kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  cannot  be  a^rmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  At  least,  the  circumstantial  account,  which 
he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  d7--41.  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol^* 
lowed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  Uiat  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 

Jarticularly  that  performed  at  Cana  ia  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
ohu  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but 
we  learn-from  the  other  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place- 
when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.^ 

•  Dr.  Cainpbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  126—129.  Rosenmiillcr,  Scho« 
lia  in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 6,  Kuiuoel,  Comment,  in  Librus  Hist,  fiov^ 
Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  213—220.  Bn.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  22a-r 
271.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  181—195.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov. 
Tost,  pars  i.  pp.  333—339.  pars  ii.  pp.  205—209.  221.  et  seq  264.  Ruuipjelj 
Coinni.  Crit.  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81.  88.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Discoursa 
on  the  t^iyle  of  St.  Lulce's  Gospel,  in  his  Sermonsi  pp.  209—2^.  Svo.  Ox: 
ford,  1808. 

*  Matt.  Iv.  21, 22.  Mark  i.  19,  20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lampe  has  marked  what 
he  tliinks  are  tliree  degrees  in  the  call  of  Saint  John  to  be  a  follower  ut 
Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call  to  Uie  disciplesliip  (John  i.  37—42.),  aflAVivhich  ha 
continued  to  follow  his  business  for  a  short  thne ;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of 
the  inunedlatc  companions  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  21,22.);  and,  3.  His  call  to 
the  apofltlealUp,  when  the  surname  of  Boanerees  wasjiven  to  liim  and  hUi 
brother.    Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangeliam  Jonannis  Prolei^m.  cyp.  it  p|^ 
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And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  apostles  (iii.  17.)9 
when  he  mentions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  **sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder,*'  from 
which  appellation  we  are  not  to  snppoee  that  they  were  of 
particularly  fierce  and  ungovernahle  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave 
has  conjectured)  ;i  hut,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  ob- 
served. It  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  ih'ophetically  represent- 
ing the  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they  woula  openly 
and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  fully 
acquainted  with  them,  flow  appropriate  this  title  was,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly 
show.2  From  the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received 
their  immediate  call  f:x)m  Christ,  they  became  his  constant 
attendants ;  they  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles ;  and,  after  previous  instruction,  both  public  and  private, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does 
not  precisely  ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  others  affain  think  that 
he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  that  none  ot  ^e  a|)ostles  were  much  under  the  age 
of  thirty,  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  office. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judffe  from 
his  writings)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild, 
amiable,  and  affectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and  was,  on  various  occa- 
sions, admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  he  was  characterized  as  ^^the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  (John  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at 
several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in  company-  with 
only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jaims's  daughter 
to  life,  to  our  Saviour^s  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  repaid  this  attention  by  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  his  master ;  for,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable 
timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he 
afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only  apostle 
who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
siter  his  .resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  miraculous  fact;  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  Christ 
(whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  care)  (xix.  26, 
27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to  give  a 
circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after 
his  resurrection,  he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he 
would  survive  the  diistruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated, 
not  obscurely,  that  Peter  would  suffer  crucifixion,  but  that 
he  would '  die  a  natural  death,  (xxi.  18 — ^24.)  After  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  He  was  present  at  the  council 
held  in  that  city  (Acts  xv.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until 
this  time  he  probably  remained  in  Judaea,  and  had  not  tra- 
velled into  any  foreign  countries.  From  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded  and 
presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided 
chiefly  at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  4ie 
wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  On  hb  liberation  from 
exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles, and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.** 

III.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  vnritten  has 
not  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John 
composed  it  at  Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  ^eir  opinion.  Dr.  Laxdner  fixes  its  date 

t  Cftve's  Life  of  St.  James  the  Great,  S  5.  p.  142. 

*  I^mpe,  Ck)minent.  in  CvangeHurn  Johannis  Prolegom.  cap.  i.  pp.  21—30. 

*  See'particularly  Acta  iii.  iv.  1—22.  and  viil.  5—26. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  156—170. ;  4ta  vol.  lU.  pp.  212—220. 
Nicbaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  272—274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  £vangel  pp. 
31—102.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  iii.  pp.  lOi— 110. 


in  the  year  68;  Dr.  Owen  in  69;  Michaelis  in  70.  Bnt 
Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  th^^  ancient  fatiiers,  and 
Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  amon^ 
the  modems,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  Uie 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last 
decad  of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its 
earlj  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  the  apostle  saye, 
*^  iVou>  there  is  at  Jerusalem^  by  the  sheep'^market,  a  pool^  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda^  having  Jive  porehesj** 
From  these  words  it  is  urged,  tbftt  Jerusalem  was  standing 
when  they  were  written ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  written 
after  the  dfestniction  of  Jerusalem,  the  evangelist  would  have 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would  have 
said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &;c.  But  this  argument 
is  more  specious  than  forcible ;  for,  though  Jerusalem  was 
demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  much 
strong^er  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  general  de- 
vastation; for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demolish- 
ed, he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison which  was  to  be  stationed  there;*  and  he  would  naturally 
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proposition  may  simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  Be  cer- 
tain that  it  looks  furtner,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  from 
the  above  passage  m  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconclusive. 

But,  besides  this  argument,  we  have  strong  evidence  from 
the  contents  and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not 
written  until  the  year  97.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline 
has  forcibly  remarked,  that  the  evangelist  considers  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel  as  but  little  acquainted  with 
Jewish  customs  and  names ;  for  he  gives  various  explana- 
tions which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for  whom 
he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.' 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ; 
but  in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more 
frequently.  The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when  John 
wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries, 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  extended, 
many  circumstances  which  needed  no  explanation  while  its 
members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea,  and 
while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  m  existence.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  universally  received  as 
genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  detailsproves  that  the 
book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witn^s  ot  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
written  long  afterwards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides 
this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  .ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  once  by  Barnabas  ;*  and  four  times  by  Ignatius 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evange- 
list, and  had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles.** 
It  was  also  received  by  Justin  Martyr,*>  Tatian,  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,»*  Irenseus,!*  Athenagoras,'*  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,**  Clement  of  Alexandria,*^  Tertullian,*'  Ammo- 
nius,'8  Oriffen,"  Eusebius,«o  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.^*  Tjfie  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a  sect  whick  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported  to 

>  See  Joseplius  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  %  i. 

•  Dr.Townson'a  Worlca,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  Tliis  conjecture  ia  confirmed  bj 
the  &ct,  that  Veapaatan  soon  after  erected  magnificent  public  hatha  at  Room. 
SuetoniuB  in  Veapaaiano,  c.  vii. 

1  See  particalarl/  John  i.  38. 41.,  ii.  6. 13.,  ir.  9.,  and  xv.  56. 

>  Elementa  of  Chiiat.  TheoL  vol  i.  pp.  335.  Jonea  on  the  Canon,  toL  iU. 
pp.  113—116. 

•  See  Jonea  on  the  Canon,  toL  iii.  pp.  117, 118. 

!•  Dr.  Laidner'a  Worka,  8vu.  vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  944. 
u  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  130. ;  4to.  vol.  I  p.  356. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
IS  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
<«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  if.  p.  183. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
*•  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  193. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
<•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  212. 220. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  996;  999. 
f  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  266. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  tl4— 417. ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  603-^GOS. 
<•  Ibid  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470;  4to.  voL i. pp. SS^JQiL 
M  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  225— 227. :  4to.  voL  it.  pp.  96^  969l 
«>  See  their  several  tealiiDoniee  m  Ludner't  Worlm^  8vo.  vol  vi.  ppi  19 
—190. ;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  227, 22a 
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have  Tweeted  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  wri- 
tiogs^  out  we  haye  no  infoimation  concerning  these  Alogi, 
on  which  any  dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness, 
we  have  no  account  of  them  except  the  later  and  uncertain 
accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epiphanius;  Irenaeus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  ancient  writers  before  them,  being  total  1]^  silent 
concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probabili^^  therefore,  is,  that 
there  never  was  any  such  heresy.* 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  continents  should  have  assert^  that  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles exhibit  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  b^  an  eye- 
witness, but  was  compiled  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  the  evan- 
gelist John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself.  It  is  also  astonish- 
ing that,  with  such  tesumonies  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel,  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have 
imagined  that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  history  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that  the  twenty-first 
chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  consent  of 
manuscripts  and  yersions ;  for^  as  this  Gospel  was  published 
before  ^e  evangelist's  death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of 
it  without  the  twen^<^rst  chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  wanting  in  some  copies.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  cnapter  in  question  was  never 
doubted  bjr  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  Finally, 
the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
Gospel.' 

Some  doubts  haye  been  entertained  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
yii.  53.  and  viii.  1 — 11.  Its  authenticity  has  been  questioned 
by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein, 
Semler,'  Schulze,  Morns,  Haenlein,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  and 
various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius,^  and 
by  Koecher :'  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted ;  and  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Bp. 
Middieton,  Heumann,  Michaeiis,  Storr,  Langius,  Dettmers, 
Staeudlin,^  Kuinoel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.  The  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  several  ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or 
illustrated  by  Chrysostom,  Thecphylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote 
commentaries  or  explanations  of  this  Gospel),  nor  by  Ter- 
tullian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity 
and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ci- 
ting it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  it  is  found 
in  the  greater  pari  of  the  maniutcripte  (Griesbach  has  enume- 
rated more  than  eighty^  that  are  extant,  thoujgh  with  great 
diversity  of  readings,  if  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could 
it  have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts  1  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates 
either  against  the  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  perfectly  consistent 
.with  his  meekness,  jgentleness,  and  benevolence.  To  which 
*we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augus- 
tine, who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some 
copyists,  yiz.  \eiex  any  offence  should  be  taken  by  supposing 
that  our  Lord  suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  uupunisheo. 
But,  in  reply  to  this  supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark, 
1.  That,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world  (John  iii.  17.  yiii.  15.  xii.  47. 
Luke  xii.  14.)  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no 
inconsistency  can  be  found) ;  and,  3.  Any  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  de- 
ference and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
inculcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  addi- 
tional eyidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in 

«  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  Ix.  pp.  513  516, ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  690, 691. 

*  Dr.  Breischneider,  in  hia  Probabiaa  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Jo- 
hannia  Aposloli  Indole^  et  Origitui.  dvo.  Lipsise,  1820.  In  justice  to  Dr. 
Bretschueider  it  must  now  be  stated  that,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edi* 
tion  of  hid  Ilandbuch  der  Doginatilc  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theology),  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  January,  1»27,  SupplL  No.  1.) 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  is 
satis&ctorily  vindicated  against  the  objections  of  Grotius,  and  some  modem 
critics,  by  Professor  Weber  in  bis  **AutheQtia  capitis  uitimi  Evangelii 
Johannis,  Aut."    Halis,  1823,  8vo. 

«  Wolfii  Cure  Philoloaicse,  in  loc. 
»  Koecberi  Analects,  m  loc. 

*  SiMudliii,  Prolusio  qui  Perieopfls  de  Adulter^.  JoK  vii.  53.  viii.  1—11., 
Veritas.tl  Authentia  defendittir.    OoUings,  1806, 4to 


the  seventh  yerse  of  John  viii.,  where  aj^cv  has  the  article  «rer 
prefixed. — He  thai  it  without  sin  anumg  you^  let  him  first  east 
THE  [not  a  stone, as  m  our  authorized yersion]  stone  at  her; 
TON  AieON  m'  «vt»  fiiojrm,  The  allusion,  bishop  Middle- 
ton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner  of  stoning,  which 
required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the  least  were 
necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  the 
punishment.  There  is  therefol^  strict  propriety  in  calling 
this  stone  ton  xtd^f,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  i/ther 
stones.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  interpolator  would  have 
b€«n  thus  exact  in  nis  phraseology,  or  would  have  adverted 
to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance;  especially  since  the 
expression  of  j^MOja  ret  xiOw  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  few  manuscripts  ^Griesbach  and  Schulz 
specify  eleyen)  omit  the  article :  but  this,  Dr,  M.  is  of  oni- 
nion,  only  proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it;  and  that,  had  they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  pas- 
sage, they  would  have  done  it  less  skilfully  than  did  the 
present  interpolater,  supposing  we  must  consider  the  passage 
to  be  spurious.' 

Upon  a  review  therefore  of  the  whole  evidence  respecting 
this  disputed  clause,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  prepon- 
derates in  fayour  of  its  genuineness. 

V.  The  design  of  St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  "  to 
convey  to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of 
the  real  nature,  character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher, 
who  came  to  instruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this  purpose, 
he  studiously  selected,  for  his  narrative,  those  passages  of 
OUT  Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  -displayea  his  diyine 
power  and  authority ;  and  those  of  his  discourses,  in  which 
he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
object,  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  chap.  xx.  verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as 
many  instances  as  possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exerted 
by  Jesus;  but  only  those,  which  most  distinctly  illustrated 
his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus^  in  the  presence  of  his  disdples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  But  these  are  written^  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.    This  expression  seems  to 

J  rove,  that  those  persons  are  wrong,  who  suppose  that  §t. 
ohn  wrote  his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects  and  omis- 
sions of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real  difference  between 
them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  but 
St.  John,  of  his  person  and  office.''^ 

But,  besides  this  more  general  design  of  the  eyangelist, 
we  are  informed  by  Irenseus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
there  were  two  especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  com- 
pose his  Gospel.  One  was,  that  he  might  refute  the  heresies 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt the  Christian  doctrine:  the  other  motiye  was,  that  he 
might  supply  those  important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
which  the  other  evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting  the 
former  of  these  motives,  Irenaeus  gives  us  the  following 
account.' 

"  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  ia  the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  sometime  before  by  those 
c^led  Nicolaitans,  published  his  Gospel :  in  which  he  ac- 
quaints us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things  by  his 
word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is  the  Creator  ot  the 
world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord :  one  the 
Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  the  super- 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwards  fled  back 
to  his  own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenseus  has  been  opposed  by  Lampe, 
Lardner,  Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Mi- 
chaeiis, Moldenhawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Owen, 
and  other  later  divines.  The  principal  objections  against 
the  declaration  of  Ireneus  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  fdlow- 
ing:  viz. 

1.  That  Ireneus  is  at  variance  with  himself:  for  in  an- 
other passage  he  says,  '*  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord 
assures  us,  sayinjg.  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 

•»  KuinSel,  Comment,  in  Libros  Nov.  Test,  Historicos,  pp.  379—396.  Titt- 
manni  Commentariuo  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  31S— 322.  Bishop  Middleton's 
Doctrine  of  the  Greelc  Article,  on  John  viii.  1.  Griesbacbii  et  dchulzii  Nov. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  556,  566.  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  275—281^  in 
which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  sfainst 
this  section  of  St.  John's  OospeL 

•  Bp.  Bloomfield's  LeetafM  on  the  Gofipel  of  St.  John,  pp.  4,  6. 

•  Ireneeus  adv.  llairM.  Ub.  iii.  c.  11. 
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fmgM  have  life  through  Aw  nami ;  fdresedng  these  blasphe- 
mous notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power.*'!  Now,  if  Irensns  here  meant  to  say,  that  John 
on\y  foresaw  the  errors,  which  were  propagated  oy  Oerinthus 
^nd  the  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he 
should-  say,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote 
Sffainst  the  errors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus. 
But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent;  for  providens^  the 
expression  of  Ifenaeus,  does  not  signify  "  foreseeing,'*  but 
epAording  against*  The  latter  passage,  therefore,  when  pro- 
perly explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of 
Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

3.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned 
men  who  dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early 
fathers,  in  their  catalogues  of  hWetics,  for  the  most  part  place 
Cerinthus  after  Carpocrates,  who  onciuestionably  lived  and 
tauffht  in  the  second  century.  This  circumstance  would  cer- 
tainly possess  considerable  weight,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
We  know  the  fact  to' be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set 
down  by  Irenrcus,  TertuUian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  "  But  even  u  Irenaeus  had  not  asserted  that  St. 
John  wrote  bis  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly 
against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ,  which  John 
has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view  from 
that  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
t)f  a  moral  nature;  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John 
ere  chiefly  dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinjty,  the 
tloctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to 
be  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like 
import.  In  the  very  choice  of  his  expressions,  such  as 
*iighty*  ^Ife^'*  &c.  he  had  in  view, the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical, 
end  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. On  the  contraiy,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemical 
View,  in  order  to  confute  errors,  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John  had  an 
edversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  df  the  words 
*  light,'*  and  '  life,''  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
after  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meanincr 
of  the  word  '  light,''  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it 
Were  determinea  by  its  particular  application  in  the  oriental 
Gnosis.  For  without  the  supposition,  that  John  had  to  com- 
bat with  an  adversary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular 
sense,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by 
his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the  positions 
^contained  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  Ac>ec, 
fdw,  #«f,  /xGfcytftK,  frxjffttujL,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John 
lias  selected,  are  such  as  confirm  the  positions  laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and  tnerefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  his  principal  object  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  was  to  confute  Uie  errors  of  the  Gnostics."* 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is 
Due  circHmstan^  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly 
etrengthens  the  testimony  of  Irensus,  as  to  the  object  of  John 
in  writing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  cen- 
tury after  that  Gospel  was  written.  Now,  as  Irenaeus  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ouiing  iiHormaUon  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary 
Writers,  or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is 
surely  preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  or  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.'    In  order  to  understand 

)  QQemadtnodoai  Joannes  Domini  discipuhns  confinnat,  dicens,  "Haec 
ftutein  scripta  aont,  ut  credati4  qaoniam  Jesus  est  flJias  Dei,  et  ut  creden- 
les,  Titam  tttemam  habeaUs  in  nomine  ejus;^^  prtviden^haa  blasphemas 
regtilan,  qaAdivtdunt  Dominum  quantum  ex  ipsis  atUnet  Advers.  Heres. 
lib.  Hi.  c.  16. 

•  Michaelis,  ^L  iU.  part  L  p.  280. 

»  Lampe,  Prolefom.  In  Jobannis  Evangeliam,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  et  aeq.  Bud- 
fleufl  da  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  et  Mo.  Moaheim's  Coounentaries  on 
0te  JJfaAru  of  Chrisdans,  vol.  i  pp.  337  338.  note.    MichaeUfli  vol  tii.  pMTt  i. 


the  design  and  arrangement  of  John's  Gospel,  it  will  h9 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  re.view  of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular 
passages,  but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work,-** 
regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

Gerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  Ae  close  of 
the  first  century :  having  studied  literattire  and  philosophy 
at  Alexandria,  he  attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and 
singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous 
combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  opinions 
and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From  the  latter  he 
borrowed  theii^P/erdma  or  fulness,  their  ^oru  or  spirits,  their 
Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.  and  so  modi«> 
fied  ana  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly 
unknown  Before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a 
remote  heaven  called  riAHPnMA  {FkromaS  with  the  chief 
spirits  or  ^ons — ^That  this  supreme  God  first  generated  an 
ow/y  begotten  son,  MOnOFEnEZ,  who  again  begat  the  word, 
A0r02,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-oorn.  That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  son,  though  far  superior  to  some  others-— 
That  there  were  two  higher  seons,  distinct- from  Christ;  one 
called  ZiiH,  or  life,  and  the  other  *n2,  or  the  light — ^That 
from  the  »ons  again  proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and 
particularly  one  Demiurgii.%  who  created  this  visible  world  out 
of  eternal  matter — Thai  tliis  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  iEons,  which  were 
wholly  invisible — ^That  he  was,  however,  the  peculiar  God 
and  protector  of  the  [sraelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them; 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation— That  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justicet 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — ^That  the  iEon  Christ  de- 
scended upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, revealed  to  him  the  unknown  father,  and  empowered 
him  to  work  miracles — ^That  the  iEon,  light,  entered  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that  John  was 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ — ^That  Jesus,  after  his 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucifled 
by  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that 
the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  an  ignQlknini- 
ous  death — ^That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and, 
renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  in 
Palestine  a  thousand  yeare,  during  which  his  disciples  will 
enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.^ 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  Saint 
John^s  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  1.  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of 
Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contrappositions 
to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads,  in  which  the  evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Lotos  or  Word  of  God. 

2.  That  the  Logos  and  Monogenes  aie  not  disUnct  beings,  but  one  and 
the  same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  Chritit  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  inferior  Mon,  but  God.  (i.  1.) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  always  with  him 
in  the  PlerOma.  (i.  18.) 

5.  That  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Demiurgus ;  for  be  is  the 
creator  of  the  whole  world  (i.  3, 10.) 

6.  That  life  and  light  are  not  particular «nd  separate  spirits,  but  the 
same  with  the  L^os  and  Christ,  (i.  4. 7—9  17.)  And,  tnerefore,  that 
Christ,  the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Only-Begotten,  are  not  distinct 
iEk)ns,  but  one  and  the  same  divine  person.* 

7.  That  no  particular  JBon  entered  into  Johji  the  Baptist  by  the  nama 
of  Light,  to  communicate  to  him  a  superior  knowie(%[e  of  the  divine 
will  (i.  8) ;  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  iuapired,  much 
inferior  to  Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (K  o.  8.  16.) 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  was  not  entirely  unlcnowa  before  the  tloM 
of  Christ ;  for  men  had  received  such  hghts  on  this  head,  under  the 
various  dispensations  through  which  they  passed,  that  it  was  theii 
own  fau1t4f  they  remained  ignorant,  (i.  9, 10.) 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  God,  such 
— I  ^ 

pp.  278,  279.  Tittmanni  Meletemata  Sacra  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp 
14—24.  Kainbel,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Libros  Nov.  Test  voL  iii.  pp.  49 
etseq. 

^  Moahelai*»  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  337—347.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works 
8vo.  vol*  ix.  pp.  325—327. ;  4to.  voU  iv.  pp.  667—669.  Dr.  Owen's  Observr 
tions  on  the  Four  Gospels,  pp.  88—92.  To  this  learned  writer  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  precedins  observations.  The  sentiments  of  Basilides,  of 
Ale3candria(who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  CerinthosX  concerning  the 
Logos,  were  not  very  unlike  the.  tenets  of  that  h»resiarch.  Mr.  Townsend 
has  given  an  abstract  of  them  in  his  New  Testament,  arranged  io  chrooo> 
logiod  order,  Ac.  voL  i.  pp.  19—21. 

•  Unus  et  idem  ostencHtur  Logos  et  Monogeoea^  et  Zoe  et  PhOe,  et  Soter 
et  Christae  filial  Dei.  et  hie  idem  iaeemetas  nro  aobis.    Irea.  lib.  L  e 
If  20. 
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as  the  Demiarinis:  bat  of  Cbiitt  himtslf,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  human 
nature,  and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  introduced  the  substance,  or 
the  very  things  signified  by  it  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly) 

12.  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  right  in  this  divine  person,  and  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  through  him,  than  the  Gentile  ;*  for  whoever  oe- 
lieves  in  him,  becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  that 
adoption  to  a  glorious  inheritance,  (i.  12, 13.) 

These  propositioBs  being  settled,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  Th  deliver  the  Proof  a  of  these  Doctrines  in  an  Historic 
eal  Manner  (1, 19. — ^xx.  29.),  ae  being  aU  expressed  or  plainly 
implied  in  the  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christy 
which  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections : 
▼iz. 

8bct.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests, 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to  him, 
who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  confirmed 
hi  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19. — ii.  11.) 

SxcT.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him,  (iii.  1 — 21.) 

SscT.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(ui,  22— 36.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv.  1—42.) 

Sjkct.  5.  By  a  second  miracle,  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child,)  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

SxcT.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct :  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

SicT.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices  ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The  people 
being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king,  Jesus  dis- 
claims all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

SscT.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  amlution  of  his  kinsmen  :  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

8xcT.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to 
his  followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that 
of  Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 

Skct.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1 — 11.) 

8scT.  11.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,^  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial 
^darkness  under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  per- 
verting so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  gra- 
ciously, ofiered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

{3xcT.  12.  Afbr  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
•heepfbld,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  **  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,'' 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  bet- 
ter than  thieves  and  robbers.  A  reflection  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus 
and  other  hsresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
lest,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  difiereat  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  heretics,  &c.  (x.  1 — 42.) 

€kct.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  afler  he  had  been  dead  four  days,'  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  peofde  ;  which  was  attended  with  this  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invo- 
cation of  God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of 


>  Origen.  Philocal.  c.  i.  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 

•  8ee  a  eritieal  examination  of  this  miracle,  tupra,  Vol.  1.  pp.  KM,  106. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  106, 106. 


what  our  Saviour  had  taught  (xi.  1 — 44.)  Observe  particu- 
larly ver.  41,  42. 

Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most 
of  the  priests,  (xi.  46 — 67.  iii.  1 — ll.J 

SxcT.  15.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted. 
He  addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  1 2 — 36.) 

Sect.  16.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  hospitality,^  and  delivers  to  his  disciples  a  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another  as  brethren, 
without  distinction,  and  as  members  of  the  same  church.  (xiiL 
1—35.) 

Sect.  17.  Christ  informs  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  that 
a  perpetual  and  intimate  union  with  him,  their  head,  is  indis> 
pensably  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his  commandments, 
(xiv. — xvi.) 

Sect.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all 
who  should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a 
pathetic  and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies, 
that  not  one  of  his  apostles  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot  (xvii. 
1 — 26.)  As  this  prayer  was  favourably  heard,  and  the  apot* 
ties  were  aflerwards  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it 
aflbrded  an  argument  against  Cerinthus  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught 

Sect.  19.  Contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviiL  1. 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  t)iO80 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

f  i.  The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Oethsemaoe.  (xvUL 

1— II.) 
f  ii.  His  mock  trial  befure  the  high-priest,  in  the  house  of  Caiapbaa^ 

and  Peter's  denial  of  him  there,  (iviil.  13—27.) 
I  iii.  The  accusation  uf  Ctirist  before  Pilite  the  Roman  governor,  who 

having  in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews, 

scourged  tiim,  and  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28—40.  jdz. 

1—16.  former  part  of  the  verse.) 
I  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  (xix.  16.  latter  part 

of  the  verse,  to  v.  37.) 
%  v.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  38—42.) 
S  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10),  and  Christ's  appearances,  first  to 

Mary  (11—18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day. 

(19—23.) 
%  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to  liis  disciples,  Thomas 

being  present.  (24—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of 
this  Gospel^  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it,  (xx.  30, 31. 
xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  Saint  John 
had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readers 
might  be  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
(xx.  31.);  and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of 
Cerinthus  were  altogether  fiailse  and  heretical.  In  this  section 
IS  related  Christ*s  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi.  81 — 19.) 

Sect.  2.  Relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 

Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)     The 

conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  ophiion 
entertained  by  some,  that  Saint  John  was  not  to  die:— an  opinion 
which  might  have  weaJcened  his  authority,  if  be  had  suffered  it  to 
pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers, 
Michaelis  is  uf  opinion  that  John  also  haj  in  view  to  confute 
the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety 
of  terms  ana  phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explana«* 
tion  of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improhable.*  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with  Rosenm  Jler, 

*  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume)  was 
commonly,  m  the  eastern  countries,  the  first  kindness  shown  to  a  travel- 
ler, who  was  to  be  hospitably  received  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xUii.  24.). 
whence  it  came  to  be  used  for  hospitality  in  general.  (I  Tim.  v.  10.)  When 
our  Saviour  therefore  waslicd  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to 
condescend  in  like  manner  to  their  inferiors,  it  amounted  Co  the  same  thing 
as  if  he  had  instituted  and  established  the  law  of  hospitality  among  all  his 
future  followers.  Now,  as  strangers  are  the  objects  of  this  law,  and  not 
persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  ft  was  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  mw  commandment  to  (Asm.  who  thought  It  their  dnQr  "  to  avoid 
those  of  another  nation.*'  (Asts  x.  9S.) 

•  Michaelis,  vol  iii.  pp.  1286—802. 
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that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets.  Yet,  though 
he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  desij^,  he  did 
not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it ;  but  took  occasion  to  im- 
part correct  views  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ 
poth  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  ac- 
ceded to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  cpinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John^s  Gospel. 

VI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel, 
that  John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history  ana  teaching,  which  had  oeen  related  at 
len^h  by  the  other  evangelists,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at 
all,  It  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  By  pursuing  this  method 
he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives  are  faithful  and 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declara- 
tions of  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  before  John  composed  his  evangelical 
history.  In  the  account  of  our  Saviours  passion,  deaSi,  and 
resurrection,  all  the  four  Gospels  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  though  here  John  has  several  things  peculiar  to  him- 
self. In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by  the  other 
evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor 
of  the  call  or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their 
mission  during  the  ministry  of  Christ;  nor  of  his  para- 
bles, or  other  discourses  recorded  by  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  oi  any  of  his  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles 
recorded  by  them,  except  tnat  of  feeainff  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  was  probably  repeated  for  Uie  sake  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  it  gave  birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John 
mentions  several  incidents,  which  the  other  evangelists  have 
not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an  account  of  our  Lord's  Cleans- 
ing the  temple  at  the  first  passover,  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  account 
of  his  cleansing  the  temple  atliis  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.  He  relates  the  acts  of 
Christ  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
wedding  at  Cana;  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth ;  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation 
of  Judas  against  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord  with 
ointment;  tne  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus;  his  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to  them 
previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  andf  frequent  assurances  than  tnose  occurring  in  the 
other  Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  Goa,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  : 
and  asserts  his  pre-existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct  terms.>  • 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have 
imagined  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  S3nriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Christian 
antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion to  tne  observations  already  offered,  respecting  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament,*  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it  was 
originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis^  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility 
and  taste  in  the  Greek  language,  which  the  apostle  seems  to 
have  acquired  from  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His 
narrative  is  characterized  by  singular  perspicuity,  and  by  the 
most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.  There  are  few 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evan- 
gelist^ narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.^ 
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t  Ifiehaeliii,  vol.  iii.  pp.  303—315.  On  the  decisive  testimonv  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  see  BishopBIoonifield's  "Five 
Lectures,  delivered  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823." — ^London,  18^ 
12ino. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  193,  194.  atipra. 

*  Introd.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  316. 

«  Uampbell  on  the  Gospels,  voL  ii.  pp.  192—196.  KuinSel,  Comm.  in  Hist 
Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  etaeq.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  203-- 
226.    Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  i.  p.  340.  pars  ii.  pp.  26&--268. 


contentt  of  thio  book — ^VII.  ObtervoHon*  on  its  style^-^ 
Vm.  On  the  importance  of  thi$  book,  at  an  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Chrittianity, 

I.  'The  hook  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  historical  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
connects  the  Gospel  with  the  £pistles ;  being  a  useful  post- 
script to  the  former,  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the  latter. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  generally  placed  after  the  four 
Gospels,  though  (as  Michaelis  has  remarked)  in  several  an- 
cient manuscnpts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequently  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  them. 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are 
noticed  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
in  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called 
nPAHEl2  Taw  AnoirOATlN,  the  Act*  or  Transactions  of  the 
Apostles,  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  manu- 
scripts, it  is  entitled  nPASE'2  THN  AFinN  An02T0AfiN, /Ae 
Ads  of  the  Holy  Apostles^  which  title  is  also  adopted  by  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  The  first  of  these  various 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in 
all  modern  versions;  but  by  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  the  Syriac  version,  according  to 
the  edition  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  title  is :  »*The 
Book  of  the  Acts,  that  is,  of  the  History  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles,  composed  by  my  holy  lord  Luke  the  Evangelist:" 
— in  the  Arabic  version  it  is,  "The  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  the  [holy]  Apostles ;" — ^and  in  the  Ethiopic 
version,  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  transactions  of  the 
ministers,  that  is,  theHistory  of  the  holy  Apostles."  '^  This 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church ;  commencing  at  the .  ascension  oi  our  Saviour,  and 
being  continued  down  to  Saint  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after 
his  appeal  to  Caesar,  comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author^  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is 
evident  both  from  the  introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous 
testimonies  of  the  early  Christians.  Both  are  inscribed  to 
Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Acts  there  is 
a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the  fanner 
Treatise,  On  this  account.  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other 
critics  have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  Vhe  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  Saint  Paul  fromTroas  toPhilippi;, 
he  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first 
confinement.  Accordingly  we  find  Saint  Luke  particularly 
mentioned  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Paul,  from 
Ronie,  during  that  confinement.*  As  the  book  of  Acts  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63 ; 
and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these  reasons, 
Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Benson,  Rosenm uUer,  Bishop 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  this 
book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the 
early  Christian  fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to 
mention  the  attestations  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  first 
century,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Ben- 
son and  Lardner,^  we  may  remark  that  Irenaeus'  and  Tertul- 
lian,8  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  Saint  Luke.  And  their  evidence  ia  corroborated 
by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.*  Further,  Chrysostom  and 
other  fathers  inform  us,  that  this  book'was  annually  read  in 
the  churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.'o  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians,  and  some  Manicheans, 

»  Col.  Iv.  14.    PhUem.  24. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  12^—138.  Dr.  Benson's  Bist.  of  the 
First  Planting  of  Christianiry,  vol.  li.  pp.  325—330.  2d  edit.  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  Index,  voce  Acta  of  the  Apostles. 

1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  162,  163. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  36&  Benson,  voL  ii. 
p.  330. 

•  I-«rdner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 262. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  452.  Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
■  Benson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321—324.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  145—147. :  4to 

vol.  iii.  pp.  206,  207. 

19  Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  Lardner,  6vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  133,  131. ;  4to.  vol.  ii. 
p.  COB. 
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rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  historical  reasons, 
but  because  ihey  militated  against  their  opinions;  for  the 
Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites 
were  a  branch)  affirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  different  from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament:  and  that 
another  Christ,  different  from  our  Saviour,  was  promised. 
The  Severians  and  Encratites  strenuously  insisted  upon  ab- 
stinence from  certain  articles  of  food ;  whereas,  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  **  the  Comforter,"  who 
had  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts 
it  is  related  that  the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised 
was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  sent.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by  the  above-mentioned 
sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas;  and  as 
their  errors  were  detected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters,' the  unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these 
heretics  are  so  far  from  impugning  the  veracity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Acts  of  the  Aoostles,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  aiSbrd  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  book, 

IV.  Saint  Luke  does  jiqt  appear  to  have  intended  to  write 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor 
even  of  Saint  Paurs  life  during  that  period ;  for  he  has 
almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed  among  the  Jews  after  the 
conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally  suent  concerning  tho 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  ana  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint  PauPs 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  la- 
bours and  sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have 
afforded  the  most  mteresting  materials,  had  it  f^illen  within 
his  dasign  to  have  composed  an  entire  history  of  the  church. 

If  we  carefully  examme  the  Acts  of  ihe  Apostles,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Saint  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view  : — 1.  To 
relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  com- 
municated on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  mira- 
cles performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tiai^ty  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  matter 
was  ahsolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often  assured  his 
disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  Unbe- 
lievers, therefore,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have 
made  objections  to  our  religion  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
Christ's  declarations  were  really  fulfilled. — 2.  To  deliver 
such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Church  of  Christ, — ^a  claim,  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occa- 
sioned his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he  relates 
(ch.  viii.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xi.) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority 
the  adversaries  of  Saint  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  cir- 
cumcision^)  baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision. 
Hence  also  Samt  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first 
council  in  Jerusalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  more  diffuse  in  his  account.of  Saint  Paul's 
conversion,  and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Grentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
relation,  which  Saint  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles :  but  during  the 
period  to  which  that  chapter  relates.  Saint  Paul  himself  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  ispro- 
oable,  for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it. 
But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  Michaelis  thinks  not 
devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  design  to 
record  only  those  facts,  which  he  had  either  seen  himself  or 
had  heard  from  eye-witnesses.' 

1  Irenaens  adrenus  Hsbreses,  lib.  iit  c.  12.  Theodoret,  Hist  Eccl.  lib. 
i«  c.  21.    Augtutine  epist  251.  et  contra  Faustum,  lib.  xix.  c.  31. 

•  See  Galat.  ii.  &-2f. 

*  Micbaelie,  toL  iii.  part  I  pp  327—331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  or  opi- 
nion that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  boolc  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
of  describinc  the  aianner  in  which  the  Jews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or 
devout  Oentues,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively  converted. 
Henr^^  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  boolcs,  viz. 
1,  Tt)tt^r«<  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propasation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  only,  from  ▲.  o.  33.  to  ▲.  d.  41.  including  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2. 
The  tcovul  comprises  an  account  of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among 
the  devout  Gentiles,  together  with  its  farther  progress  among  the  Jews,  ▲. 
D-  41.  lo  A.  D  44.  (Acts  X.— xiii.)  3.  And  the  third  part  comprehends  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
further  progress  among  the  two  preceding  classes  of  persons,  a.  d.  44.  to 
A..  D.  S3.  (Aeti  xiii.— zxviii.)  Benaon's  Hist  of  the  First  PlanUng  of  Chris- 
tianify,  vol.  i.  pp.  22—21. 


V.  The  Acts  of  flie  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were 
evidently  written  with  a'  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any 
one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him.  There  are,  however,  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  book,  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  com- 
bined with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are*  known  : 
and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  ot  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year 
33,  of  the  Christian  sra  (in  which  calculation  he  follows 
Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  following  series 
of  dates ; — 

1.  "  The  First  epoch,  after  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is 
at  ch.  xi.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ's  ascension  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of 
chronology.  But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  we  have  a  date ;  for  the 
famine  which  took  place  in  th^  tinte  of  Claudius  Cesar,  and 
which  induced  the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  th^ 
brethren  in  Judsa,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's 
reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  sra. 

2.  <*  Second  epoch,  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put 
to  death  the  apostle  St.  James  ;  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii. 
21—25.)     This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  "  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2,)  Shortly  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  from  Italy  by  Claudius  Cssar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  Commentators  affix. the  date  of  54  to  this  event;  but 
it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed 
this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  "  Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is 
imprisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which 
were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.)  This  im- 
prisonment of  Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judsa.  (ch. 
xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27.) 

6.  "  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  govemer  of  Judsa, 
A.  D.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

"  From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
clear.  Saint  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judsa :  he  suffers  ship- 
wreck, passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

**  The  Apts  of  the  AposUes  close  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome :  consequently  in  the 
year  66.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened between  the  epochs  33  and  S4,  and<between  44  and  60, 
especially  the  time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem :  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of 
these  transactions  a.  d.  35,  others  in  38.  But,  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a  probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  regiarks.  Saint  Stephen  hardly 
suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  trom  the  go- 
vernment of  Judsa ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now, 
accordinff  to  Usher,  the  year  m  which  Pilate  was  recalled, 
was  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Christian  cera :  Saint  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, therefore,  probably  happened  after  36. — If  this  be 
true,  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise 
after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.  But  how  long 
after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  he  ar- 
ranged between  33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for 
what  chronologers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  cal- 
culation. The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch. 
viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  after  36.  We  are  like- 
wise in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the 
year  60 ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch. 
xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  54 :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  he  dated  stul  earlier.^ 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  33&— 338.    The  chronology  or  the  Acts  of 


the  Apostles  is  discussed  at^  considerable  length  in  Hug's  lutroducUon  to 
Tei 

of  Saint  Paul;  P7  tn 
for  ApirU  182B,  pp.  961-317. 


New  Test  vd.  il  pp.  312—331,  and  (so  lar  as  concerns  the  travels  and 
writinfs  of  Sdnt  Paul)  bj  the  reviewer  of  that  work  in  the  British  Crttio 
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VI.  The  Acts  of  1lie  itpostleii  1!^*"tKfy  appear  in  owr  do- 
pies,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  eonialns  tlut  Rist  and  Progress  of  the  Mother  Church 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  Time  of  our  Saviour^s  Jsceruion  to  the 
first  Jewish  Persecution,  (ch,  i. — viM.) 

Skct.  I.  The  transactions  before  and  after  Jettu  Christ's 

ascension  into  heaven,  (i.) 
8kct.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in 

consequence  of  it.  (it) 
8xcT.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John — Peter's 

discourse  to  the  people— Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in 

consequence  of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 
8xcT.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira— ^Miracles  of 

the  apostles, — who  are  scourged  ^d  dismissed.  X^O 
Skct.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons — the  discourse  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  8tephen,-*and  the  first  Jewish  persecution.  (vL 

viL  viiL  1 — 4.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  the  Disciples — the  Pro^ 
pagalion  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans — the  Con- 
version  of  Saint  Paul^  and  the  Foundation  of  a  Christian 
Church  at  Antioch,  ^viii.  5.«>«-xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,  (viii.5^25.) 
SsoT.  2.  The  conversion   of  the   Ethiopian   eunuch,   (viii. 

26 — 40.) 
Sect.  3.  The   conversion,  baptism,   and   first  preaching  of 

Saint  Paul,  (ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  by  Peter,  and 

the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  xi.  1 — 18.) 
Sect.  5.  The   first  Gentile  church  founded  at  Antioch.  (xL 

19—30.) 
Sect.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 

relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

PiRT  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles^ 
by  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul 
and  his  Associates,  among  whom  was  Luke  himself  during 
the  loiter  Part  cf  PauFs  iMbours^  (xii. — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Ico- 
nium,  Lystra,  and  Derben— The  return  of  Saint  Paul  to 
Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jem- 
salem  concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of 
observing  the  law — ^l^heir  letter  to  the  churches  on  this 
subject  XV.  1 — 36.) 

Sect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch — He  preaches 
the  Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in 
Macedonia-^the.  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv. 
36— 41.x  vi.) 

8seT.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  Paul  and 
his  associates  at  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Athens — His 
masterly  apology  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (xvii.) 

8ect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch. 
(xvui.  1—22.)  ^ 

Sect.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch — Consequences 
of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.  xix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 

Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem— He  is  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Csesarea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival, at  Cfesarea — the  charges  of  the  Jews 
against  him — His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Cssar — 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was 
reheard,  (xxiii.  31^36.  xxiv. — xxvi.) 

S^CT.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  C^esarea — ^His 
shipwreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for 
two  years,  (xxvii.  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  their  respect- 
ive journeys,  partipularly  those  of  Saint  Paul.  In  con- 
structing this  map,  the  accurate  geographer  D'AnviUe  has 
principally  been  followed ;  the  courses  of  the  several  winds 
that  usually  blow  in  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to- 
gether with  their  ancient  names,  are  inserted  Irom  Dr.  Shaw*^ 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  thtf  Apos^es  is  per- 
spicuous and  noble.  Though  it  is  not  enf|irel jL:  free  uom 
Hebraisms,  it  is  in  general  much  purer  than  t@|  of  moit 
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speeches  deliyered  bV  l^lirit  Paul  at  Athens,  _^ 

Koman  governors.  Itis  further  worthy  of  remark,  na]^S; 
Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each- person  w 
he  has  introduced  as  speaking,  ^hus  the  speeeheq  and 
courses  of  St.  Peter  are  recorded  with  simnUcity^*and  ire 
destitute  of  all  those  oraaments^hich  usuaH  j^  occilr  in 
orations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  simil^  are 
speeches  of  Saint  Patul,  which  were  addressedtlo  the  Je 
^ile  those  delivere4  by  the  same  apostle  before  a|  heatl  _„ 
audience  are  widely  different.  Thus,  in  his  discoifrse  dlli- 
vered  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^  he  commences  with  a  lOng  p  ri* 
pkrasis,  which  would  not  have  0&en  either  instructife  or  n- 
tertainingin  any  other  place  than  a  Jewish  synagooiie.  >n 
the  contrary,  the  speech  of  the  nfartyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii<  is 
altogether  of  a  different  descrijuion.  It  is  a  learned  >ut 
unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person  tAally  n- 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  be  Eertai  ly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  severarpartalbf 
his  discourse  were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  4ia<  ^ 
object,  because  his  ^materials  €re  not  regularly  lisp 
Lastly,  Saint  PauPs  discourses  before  assemblies  Aat 
accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory,  are  totally  dififerept  pom 
of  the  preceding.  Though  not  Adorned  with  tbe;flpwer 
rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic,  ani  Ae 
terials  are  judiciousTy  selected  and  arranged,  asHisjman 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22— 11.), 
in  his  two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  dbyer 
of  Judaea,  (xxiv.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  MichaqB8|ch 
ever,  are  both  of  opinion,  that  Saipt  Luke  has  givei 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches ;  lor  in] 
speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  said  moie  th; 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke  Txxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  wasup 
that  Saint  Paul  merely  aenied  iihe  charge  which  lad 
laid  against  him,  without  confuting  it.  Michaelis  fdds, 
in  his  opinion  Saint  Luke  has  sh^wn  great  jndgme 
abstracts :  and  that,  if  he  has  not  retamed  the~very 
Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopts  sucii^  as  were  well  spi 
polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  spoke. 

VIII.  The  Acts  of  4he  Apostles  afford  abundant  |bvid 
of  the  truth  and  divine  ^original  of  the  Christian  jrelig 
for  we  learn  from  this'^o^k,  that  the  Gospel  was  ngiinde 
for  its  success  to  deceit  Or  fraud,  but  that  it  we^^^ofiy 
result  of  the  mighty  j^o^'^er  of  £rod,  and  09  the  eicel 
and  efficacy  of  me  saniftg^trutfe  whieh  i^ 
general  and  particulai.il G^iihes,icompri8edjn  tne  Jiets  o 
Apostles,  are  perfectly* in  uflison  with  the  ff|briqus  pruthi 
vealed  in  the  Gospelsf-and  fllustrated4n  tMeApostdlic  £29is« 
ties ;  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  sta^  of  thej!  pe 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  theyj-wert>  aBdre 
And  the  evidence  which  the  apostles  ^ve  <tf  theit  floctrii 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and?miraclesj  and"tne  va 
gifts  of  tne  Spirit,  were  so  numer^s  and  s^  stionp,  a 
tne  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  fiveryelas^ofpe; 
that  the  truth  of  the  region  which  tney  stttest 
reasonably  disputed.  j       ', 

Further,  the  history  itself  liNuedible.  ^tavas  wlltten 
person  who  was  accfuainied  with,  the  vario^  circ  . 
which  he  relates,  aqil  wfiq  was  bbth  able  a,nd.^  dii 

E'ive  a  faithful  narrative  of  every  t^g  that-^iccu 
uke  was  a  companioff  of  ipie  apostles ;  he  Was 
eye  and  ear  witness  of'the^  facts,  and  was  perso 
cemed  in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorde 
history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  cent 
the  miraculous  facts  related  in  4t  \vs&  iljdther  ^ 
when  we  consider  the  almighty  pow  jr  oC  vN^||^ 
are  ascribed;  nor  improbable,  when  we  c<m|^r 
design  and  occasion  on  aoeoant  ofwiiich  they  veri 
ed.    The  plainness  and^  BimpUcity  of  the  narratiyfe  are 
strong  circumstances  in  its  ravolir,  '  The  writer  a  bpSs 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  ha^  pet 
fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  ^  Ohristimity 
by  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflection  which  jwere 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachCT^     He  jhas, 
wise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom^  menvonedithe 
i^knesses,  faults,jjiid  pr^udices,  both  of  tJie  apf^*'--*—* 
o^eir  converts.    Tlje^ccasional  hints,  which  are 
rough  the  epistles  pf  Ss^nt  Paul,  harmonize  wit 
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relate!  in  the' historjf  of  the-'^ts  of  the  ^postle^;  so  hat 
this  historyis  the  best  gnide  we  ctti  have  in  stupying  the 
epistles.    The  other  parts  pf  ihe  ^ew>  Xestamiit  ai|  in 

*  Acts  xiii.  16— 41.  /  ■  ^-    ■-. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  Ui.  part  I  pp.  33lH9pl^-    Beoson'l  Historyfprihdirir^ 

Panting  of  nhriari«nitir.  rnl    |T.  j   ^g^  ' 
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Mffeot  unison  with  the.history,  and  tend  to  confirm  it ;  fot  &e 
doctrines  and  principles  are  every  where  the  same.  The 
Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
know  from  the  Acts  was  poared  oat  by  Christ  upon  his  (fis- 
ciples  after  his  ascension;  and  the  Epistles,  generally, 
plainly  suppose  that  those  facts  h^  actually  occurred,  which 
the  history  relates.  So  that  the  history  of  the  Acts  is  one 
o€  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history;  for,  without 
iL  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  have  been  so 
clearly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  thia  book  the  whole 
sdieme  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear 
and  easy  view.^  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  men- 
tiooed  by  Saint  Luke,  correspond  so  exactly,  and  without 
any  previous  view  to  such  a  correspondence  (in  cases,  too, 
where  it  coul4  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated  and  pre- 
contrived)  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the  Epistles,  and 
with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in 
later  ages,  could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation ; 
but  he  must  have  betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  cus- 
toms or  opinions  which  have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misre- 


presenting some  elieQawtaiices,  or  using  some  phrase  or  ex- 
pression not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  Torgery,  therefore,  in 
later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  Saint  Luke  had  onb- 
lished  such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  otner  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has^  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not 
been  true,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to, an  easy 
confutation,  and  to  certain  infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  them- 
selves consistent  and  uniform ;  the  incidental  relations  agree- 
able to  the  best  ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  the  main  facts  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  we  are  justly 
authorized  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of  former  times 
deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  received 
and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of*  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false;  for  a  doctrine  so  good 
in  itself,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man« 
and  attended  with  so  many  miiaculous*  and  divine  testimo- 
nies, has  all  the  possible  marks  of  a  true  revelation.* 


CHAPTER  HL 

ON   THE    EPISTOLARY    OR    DOCTRINAL   WRITINGS    OP   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT,   PARTICULARLT 

THOSE    OP    SAINT    PAUL. 

SECTION  L 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE   APOSTLE   PAUL. 


L  The  Birth  and  Education  ef  PauL~~Bit  Pertecution  of  the  Ditciplet  of  Christy  and  hi*  Convenion.'-^Obtervtttione  upon 
If.— IL  Hit  rubaequent  TraveU  and  Labourtt  to  hia  tecond  Visit  to  Jertualemj^-^Vl.  Bi$  third  Vieit  to  JertuaUhm,  and  eub* 
$equent  Labours,  to  his  fourth  Visit  to  Jerusalem, — ^IV.  JBRs  Journeys  and  Labours,  to  his  fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem,'^,  T9 
his  first  Imprisonmet^t  at  Rome, — YI.,  Bis  subsequent  Journeys,  second  Imprisonment,  and  Martyrdom, — VH.  Character 
9f  Paut.'—YUL  Observations  on  the  Style  of  his  Writings, 


I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul  (by  which  name  this  illustri- 
ous apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  was 
a  Hebrew  of  tne  Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  natriarch 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,^  and  a  native  ot  Tarsus, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By  birth  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome,^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege,  which  had 
beea  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  rendered 
to  the  conunonwealth  during  the  wars.'  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect.^  His  sister^s  son  and  some  others 
of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel bemre  his  conversion.^  That  he  was  early  educated  in 
Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  may  be  infened  from  that  place 
being  celebrated  for  polite  learning^  and  eloquence,^  ana  edsp 

>  The  fubject  of  these  coincidences  has  already  been  noticed  in  VoL  I. 
pp.  f9Mil*  supra.  "  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse  amplifies  the  annunent 
aoote  toggested,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
EptoO^ 

•  Br.  BeaaoD*s  Hist  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333—311. 

•  PhiL  iU.  5.  2  Cor.  zl  22.  Acts  zvi.  37,  38. 
«  Acts  xjdi.  25.  29.  zziii.  27. 

■  Dr.  Lardaer  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  Works, 
8to.  toL  i.  pp.  227—4229.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  124, 125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion 
of  John  Amtzenitts.  who  haa  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  Saint  Paul's 
citisenship.  (See  his  Dissert^iones  Bins,  p.  195.  Utrecht,  1725.)  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  cloak  and  parchments,  which  St  Paul 
c)»rted  Timotby  to  brine  to  him  (2  Tim.  W.  13.).  were  the  Roman  to^and 
the  certificates  of  his  citizenship,  which  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
approacbtnc  trial  before  the  emperor.  Shottleworth's  Paraphrastic  Trans- 
lation of  the  AnoiloHeal  Bpistles,  p.  369. 

•  Acts  am,  6.  MMfL  B,  PhiL  iU.  6. 

^  Acts  JudiL  Ift-JR  Kom.  ztL  7. 11.  21. 

•  9trabo  the  ffeoglaplfeMr:  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St  Paul,  charac- 
teiiiM  the  inhabltn»iSf  Tarsus^  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philoso- 
I^y  and  all  the  bnuiclMS  of  ptwte  literature,  that  they  greatly  exceled 
even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  where  there  were 
schflfols  and  academies  for  philosophy  sad  literature.  He  adds,  that  the 
natiftes  ofl^srsQS  were  in  the  praetice  of  |^iw  abroad  to  other  citie#to 
peritct  themsdves.  (Ub.  ziv.  vol  H.  np.  900,  Ml.  edit  Oxon.)  This  eir- 
cnniKanee  accounts  for  Sahit  Paul's  f  <mig  to  Jerusalem,  to  fii^h  bis  stu- 
(fies  under  Gamaliel 

•  In  every  ancient  seat  of  learning  eloquence  held  a  principal  rank ;  tfnd 
each  species  of  it  was  denominated  from  the  plaoe  where  it  was  mi»st 
practtsed,  or  in  the  greatest  perfection.  "Hius  we  read  of  the  chaste  A^c 
eloquence,  and  of  the  florid  Asiatic ;  and  Tarsus  also  gave  name  to  its  |ie- 
cnlMr  node,  wMcb,  however,  is  least  known,  because^  from  the  vSry 
nature  of  it  its  predoctions  were  not  Kkely  to  remain.   The  Tsnic  iSo- 

VoL.li.  as  y 


from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets  Jo  From  Tarsns, 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher ^of  that  day."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  jgr^t  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution; 
and  was  thus  qualified  for  si^irnal  service,  as  a  teacher  of 
whatever  principles  he  might  embrace.  He  was  also  blame^ 
less  in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  poss^sed  : 
this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to  me  Jews,  ana  from  the 
undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a  serious  compari« 
son  and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct.  ([Acts 
xxiii.  1.  xxvi.  4,5.  Phil.  iii.  6.  I  Tim.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught 
the  art  of  tent-making,^  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  te||cn  yoiith  of 
the  highest  birth  some  mechanical  employments^  which,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  they  might  maintain  themselves  without 
being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his  occupation  appeara 
subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  his  style^i' 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all 
who  professed  that  faith ;  and  when  the  protomartyr  Stephen 

quence  was  employed  in  sudden  and  mqiirem^dltated  harangues ;  and  Saint 
Paul,  long  accustomed  to  comporitionsof  thw  sort,  transferred  the  style 
and  manner  from  speaking  to  writing.  (Dr.  Powell's  Discourses,  p.  250.) 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  other  peculiarities 
in  the  apostle's  letters  which  are  more  Ailly  considered  in  the  close  of 
this  section. 

10  Thus,  in  Acts  zvii.  28.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus ;  in  I  Cor.  rr.  33. 
be  quotes  another  from  Menander ;  and  in  Tit  i.  12.  a  verse  frsm  Epi> 
menides.    See  an  iUustratton  of  this  last  passage,  suproj  VoL  L  p.  61. 

"  Acts  JCJdi.  3.  xxvi.  5.  Gal.  i.  14. 

*«  Michaetis  makes  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instro. 
ments  (vol.  iv.  pp.  183—186.) ;  but  all  eommentators  sre  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  manuftcturer  oflents,  for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  demand. 

I*  To  a  man  emptoy ed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour* 
war&re,  military  pay,  wouU  be  iamiliar :  asd  St.  Paul  introduces  thess 
and  their  coococaitants  so  ft^sgnently,  that  nil  language  seems  to  have  beeit 
such  as  might  rath^  have  iteen  aipeelad  from  a  soldier,  than  from  oo« 
who  lived  in  miietnouNb  and  wiaat  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Tom 
ea'sDiscoittiSia>P.9r 
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was  stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  but 
actually  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
stoned  him. 

A.D.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
throughout  Judaea  (Acts  viii.  3.  xxii.  4.  xxvi.  10,  11.);  and 
procured  letters  of  commission  from  the  high-priest  and 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  sync^^ogue  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, empowering  him  to  bring;  to  Jerusalem  any  Chris- 
tians, whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might  find  there. 
He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus,  we 
majT  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  iuris- 
diction.  (Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  5.  xxvi.  12.^  While  Saul  was 
on  his  journey  thither  for  this  purpose,  nis  miraculous  con- 
version took  place,  a.  d.  35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the 'Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  which 
Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his  Epistles. > 
The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  ori^n  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
from  being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  all  at  once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  himself  ^declares  that  he  was  converted, 
and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must  be  from  God;  or 
he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
dupe  to  Uw  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
possible. 

I.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  ne  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a 
conduct  by  some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable 
motives  for  religious  imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one^s  temporal  mterest,  credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of 
gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  influence 
Saint  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is  manifest 
from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith. 
Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judaea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  inai- 
gent  men,  oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  The  certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
taking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all 
that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  : 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had 
hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state, 
to  whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or 
reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain 
either  by  becoming  a^  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen ! 
Could  he  flatter  hiiuself  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  he 
knew  that  ^^  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-blodk,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness !"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power 
that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change!  Power:  over 
whom  1  Over  a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted 
to  destroy,  and  whose  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  mur- 
dered !  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion, 
that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot 
be  alleged  ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  mvigistrates,  order,  and  government, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or 
loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above  moral  ordinances ; 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace;  that  monarchy  is  despot- 
ism which  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor;  that  there  is  no  difi*er- 
ence  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are  to 
direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
turtJ ;  or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
society  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality 
often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
divine  revelation.  He  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the  impos- 
tor of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself :  nor  does  any  part  of  his 
life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear 


t  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xv.  9.  Gal  i.  13.  1  Tim.  i.  12,  13.    Various  opi. 
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any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  .  As  among  the  Jews,  so 
among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless. — ^It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apes* 
ties,  by  those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony^ 
that  having  been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  lite, 
they  were  obliged,  tor  the  support  of  their  own  (»edit,  and 
from  having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  same  pro- 
fessions afternis  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  saia  of 
Saint  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince  us,  that 
Saint  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ  Jesus.  If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side, 
he  was  as  strongly  engaged  on  the  other.  If  shame  withheld 
them  from  changing  sides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have 
stopped  him;  who,  from  his  superior  education,  must  have 
been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  the 
mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  ihey^  by  quitting  their  master  alter  his 
death,  might  have  preserved  themselves;  whereas  he^  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  cer- 
tainly brought  on  his  own  destruction. 

2.'  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthu- 
siasm is  composed  ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  had 
great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Christian, , 
in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  temper, 
as,  in  matters  of  indiflerence,  to  **  become  all  things  to  all 
men,^*  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  no- 
tions and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  Grod  would 
permit;  a  conduct  compatible  neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a 
Wot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulses  of  fanatical  delusion* 
That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in 
embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  suggest  to 
escape  danger  and  shun  persecution ;  when  he  could  do  it 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  oflice  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution;  and 
when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  pen- 
ances ;  but  the  holiness  of  Saint  Paul  consisted  only  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance 
of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man 
will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  tlie  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant 
even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  \» 
clear  from  his  having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mira- 
cles performed  on  earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were' 
afterwards  wrought  by  the  apostles ;  to  the  fame  of  which,, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we  see  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle 
He  says  that  ne  is  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could 
be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ? 
Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  religious  opinions, 
to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?  It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of 
Saint  Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  power  of 
imagination  in  enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very 
strong ;  but  it  always  acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  im- 
printed upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can  no  more 
act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  vessel  against 
the  current  of  its  own  stream.  N  ow,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  fdr  Damas^ 
cus,  armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring  Uie 
Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusalem^  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by 
himself  and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desiroy— hi& 
mind  i^as  most  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against 
Christ  and  hia  followers.  To  give  those  opinions  a  more 
active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concurred,  being  in-- 
flamed  in  the  hignest  degree  by  the  irritating  consciousness 
of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  supporting  a 
part  in  which  he  had  voluntary  engaged,  and  the  credit 
which  he  found  it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers,  whose  commission  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  and 
temper  of  mind,  an  enthusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  he 
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•aw  a  vision  fromr  heaveii,  denouTncing  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  Christiaiis,  and  commanding  him  to  persecute 
them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them,— no  circumstance  haying  occurred  to  change  his  opi- 
nions or  alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition, — ^he  should  at  once 
imagine  himself  called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impos- 
tor and  a  blasphemer,  that  had  been  justly  put  to  death  upon 
the  cross ;— this  is  in  itself  wholly  increaible,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that  just  a  con- 
trary effect  must  have  been  naturall}r  produced  by  that  cause. 
But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a  phan- 
tom of  Saint  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
was  not  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  others  in 
company,  whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of 
all  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  saw  a  gretU  light  shining  about  them,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon^y^  and  heard  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  heaven,  though  not  the  words  which  it  spake 
(Acts  xxi.  6.  9.\  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  such  thing  i  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses, 
together  with  Saul^  (Acts  xxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless 
through  fear,  when  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened 
either  to  him  or  to  them ;  especially  considenng  that  this  appa- 
rition did  not  appear  in  the  night,  when  the  senses  are  more 
easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-day  ?  If  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or  nrtndf, 
can  we  suppose  his  whole  company, — ^men  of  different  con- 
stitutions and  understandings, — to  have  been  at  once  affected 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distenrper  alone, 
but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  if  all  had 
gone  mad  together,  would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  them  different  objects  1 
This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possibility, 
that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the 
point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whetner  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  ?  This  inquiry,  indeed, 
may  be  despatched  in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or 
were  to  deceive  him  1  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
It  was  morally  impossible  for  such  men  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  into  an  apostle,  and 
to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury 
against  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have  been  so 
extravagant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  pro- 
duce a  light  in  the  air,  which  at^mid-day  was  brighter  tnan 
the  sun  ?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of 
that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  ] 
Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision, 
and  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
to  sight  by  a  word  1  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  these  things  had  happen- 
ed, if  they  had  not  happened  ?  Must  unquestionably  no  fraud 
was  equal  to  all  this.  "  * 

Since,  then.  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
that  his  conversion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  divine  revelation.^ 

11.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.) ;  and 
daring  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed, 
as  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by 
diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Gospel.    Three  years  after  his  conversion  he 

>  See  Lord  LyUleton's  Observations  V)n  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul 
(from  which  the  above  reniarlcs  are  abridged) ;— a  treatise  to  which  it  has 
been  truly  said,  "  infidelitv  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious 
answer.'*  "  Lord  L.  had,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  pride  of  juvenile 
confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity :  but  he  now"  (in  his  maturer  years)  "  thought 
the  time  come,  when  it  wta  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chapce, 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  Hia  studies,  being 
HOMBST,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that  reUgion  was  true."  (Dr. 
Jobnsan's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  p.  383.)  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Chaiacter  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115—121.  IS4— 218.. 
which  show  that  he  was  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  spirit  or 
tnthosiasm. 


returned  to  Damascus,  a.  d.  38.  (Gal.  i.  18.),  and  boldly 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testi- 
mony, as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot 
being  communicated  to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus 
privately  by  night,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
time  since  his  conversion.^  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
oe  a  disciple :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him;  which 
when  the  brethren  kneWy  they  brought  him  down  to  Csesaret^ 
Philippic  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus*  (Acts  ix.  28 — 30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia,  he  had  those  divine 
visions  and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. ; 
on  which  occasion  there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
(supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic  affection  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  voice),  lest  he  should  have  been  exalted  above 
measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded 
to  Antioch,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one 
year.  (Acts  xi.  26.)  During  their  abode  in  this  city  there 
came  prophets  from  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus, 
signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  a  dearth  throughout 
the  land  of  Judsea,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raging  chiefly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  •  in  order  to  lelieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judaea,  a  collection  was  made  by 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and 
was  sent  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  "hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  44.  The  trance  or 
vision  mentioneid  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  this  second  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

III.  A.  D.  44.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  evangelist)  as 
an  assistant  in  their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  the 
solemn  and  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontcs,  twelve  miles  below  Antioch,  and  about  five 
from  the  sea;  whence  they  sailed  td  Cyprus,  the  native 
country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  of  God  at  Sala- 
mis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish  syna- 

fogues  according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  crossed  to 
'aphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but-Baijesus, 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and 
sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  'But  Saul, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  with  blindness, 
for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  -the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  converted  the  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Acts  xiii.  1 — 12.) 
As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul, 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made  by 
Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  procensul,  who  was  probably 
his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or,  per- 
haps, the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  >vas  converted.* 

A.  D.  46.  "  Paul  and  his  company"  sailed  from  Cyprus  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
Mark  separated  from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and 
of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
machinations  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii.  13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted 
many  to  the  faith ;  but,  being  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  they 
proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  working  a  miracle  on  a 
cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  ffod,  but  was  afterwards 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv.  1— 
20.  J  He  rose  up,  however,  perfectly  whole ;  and,  auittin? 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Deil>e,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoin- 

«  Acts  ix.  23—25.  Gal.  i.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  xi.  32;  33. 

'  It  was  customary  atnong  the  Romans  to  assume  the  name  of  a  bene« 
factor  whom  they  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
took  the  name  of  Flavius,  in  complimeni  to  Vespasian,  with  whom  he  was 
in  high  favour.  This  circumstance  sufficiently  refutes  the  unfounded  aa* 
sertions  of  a  late  reviler  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  wilfully  diareganliiy  all 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  has  asserted  that  Luke  has  compiled  lua 
narrative  from  two  tales !  f  ! 
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ing  to  Ljcaoniaf  whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  letorned 
through  Lystra  and  Iconiam  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirm- 
ing the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and  ordaimng  eiders  in  every 
church.  Having  thus  traversed  all  Pisidia,  they  retract 
their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarkin|r  at  Attalia, 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21—27.)' 

A.  D.  47, 48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is 
Ripposed  to  have  been  full  two  years,  certain  persons  came 
from  Judaea,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without 
circumcision  and  ouer  legad  ceremonies.  These  false 
teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  send  a  deputatian  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  ^e  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed :  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
A.  D.  49,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Grentiles 
were  not  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1 — 29.)  After  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30--^5.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  they 
l^d  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of 
having  his  nephew  Mark  for  their  minister,  Pam  objected  to 
him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey  to  Pam- 
phylia. (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there 
by  Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  compa- 
mon,  departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church.  Passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed 
the  churches  in  those  countries;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach  the  Uospel  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timo- 
thy as  his  assistant;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they 
went  through  Phrygia  and  Ualatia,  publishing  every  where 
the  decrees.  (Acts  xv.  35— r41.  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  arrived  at  Mysia ;  and  being  in  like  manner  for- 
bidden to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser 
Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of  Troas), 
and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  fxvi.  7,  8.) 

A.  D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Froas,  Paul  and  his  assist- 
ants were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a 
vision  that  appeared  to  Paul  durin?  tne  night.  In  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  monition,  they  sailed  directly  from  Troas  to 
Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi,  a  eUy  of  Macedonia  Prima^  and  a  Roman  colony,^ 
Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul 
and.  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ;  but,  being 
liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9 — 40.),  they  passed  through  Amphipo- 
lis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the 
synagogue,  and  some  believed,  while  others  persecuted  him. 
Being  ooliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul  and  his  assistants  went 
to  Berea,  where  they  preached  with  great  success ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  the 
people  against  them.  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Bertea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  ne  disputed 
daily  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market- 
place with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.  These 
men  conducted  him  before  the  supreme  court  of  Areopagus 
,  for  trial,  on  the  capital  charge  of  being  '*  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  demons.'*  Before  this  tribunal,  coinposed  of  senators, 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  statesmen.  Saint  Paul  deliver- 
ed his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apology ;  in  which,  while 
he  retorted  the  ^arge  of  his  accusers,  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  he  preached  Uie  living  God,  to  them  unknown.^ 
Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed  the  sublime  doctrines 
which  ne  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
some  of  his  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of 
further  information ;  and  one  among  his  judges  was  convert- 

>  Bishop  Pearson  allots  three  years  for  these  journeys  of  the  apostle, 
▼is.  48,  40,  and  47,  and  something  more.  Bat  Calmet,  TiUemont,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  Dr.  Hales,  allow  two  years  for  this  parpose, 
viz.  4S,  and  4S,  as  above  stated ;  which  period  corresponds  with  our  Bible 
chronology. 

*  That  this  is  the  proper  renderinffof  AcU  xvi.  11.,  see  Vol  I.  p.  90. 

a  Bee  tome  observataona  on  this  Discourse  of  Saint  PaaL  in  t  vni.  pp. 
^  337.  if^ra. 


ed,  together  with  Damaris,  a  lyoman  of  some  rank,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  (Acts  xvii.) 

A.  D.  51 — 53.  From  Athens,  Saint  Paul  proceeded  to  Co* 
rinth,  the  capital  df  Achaia,  and  distinjguisned  for  the  num* 
ber,  quality,  opulence,  and  learning  or  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  celebrated  games  solemnized  on  its  isthmus,  which 
(as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which  Tarsus  was 
eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  wi^  very  numerous  and 
elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarrfed  a  year 
and  six  months,  i.  e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole 
of  52^  and  the  early  part  of  53.  His  princiiml  associates  in 
the  ministry,  besides  Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  him 
from  Thes»donica,  were  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his 
wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither  from  Rome, 
whence  the  emperor  Claudius  nad  banished  all  the  Jews-t>n 
account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at 
their  common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From 
this  city  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  perhaps  also  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  success  of  Saint 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus, 
so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  draggea  him  be- 
fore Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia ;  who,  prudently  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  Irom  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  1 — 
17.)  After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Corinth,  Saint 
Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceBded 
thence  to  CsBsarea  and  Jerusalem ;  from  which  latter  city  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  HS — 22.) 

IV.  A.  D.  54—56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saint  Paul 
visited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii, 
24 — ^28.),  and  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first 
in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  after- 
wards taught  in  the  school  of  one  Tjrrannus  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — ^20.)  During 
this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  56^ 
Saint  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom 
he  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were 
employed  in  making  silver  shrines  in  which  the  images  of 
Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive  that  their 
trade  would  suflfer  from  his  preaching.  Saint  Paul  quitted 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acts 
xix.  21 — 41.  XX.  1.^ 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  went 
first  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  retun)  from 
Corinth.  (2  Cor.  li.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time 
with  great  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  collections  of  the  Macedonian  Christians, 
for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of 
lilyncum,  as  mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  con- 
tinued three  months  in  Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Uie  Romans) ; 
and  having  received  the  money  which  the  churches  had  col- 
lected for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judsea,  he  sailed  from  Phi- 
lippic to  IVoas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appoint- 
ment, to  whom  Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  afiecting  farewell 
charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  sailed 
directly  to  Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara :  here, 
finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and, 
leaving  Cyprus  on  their  left,  they  landed  at  Tyre.  After 
waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  from  which 
port  they  went  on  foot  to  Ciesarea,  where  they  lodged  with 
Philip  the  evangelist.  During  their  stay  here  for  several 
days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  viras 
at  length  permitted  to  depart :  he  accoraingly  arrived  there, 
for  the  fifth  time,  just  betore  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.  d.  58, 
and  was  gladly  received  by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1 — 18.) 

y.  A.  D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  **  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  his  ministiy ;  and  when  they  heturd  it  they  glorified  ^e 
Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some  Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from 
Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple,"  whither  he  had  gone  to 

«  While  Saint  Paol  was  in  Blacedonia,  he  wrote  lUs  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 
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assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a  vow  of  Nazarite- 
ship,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  their  fqry  by  Lysias,  the  chief  captain 
or  tribune  of  the  temnle  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  oefore  the  council,  when  lie  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Pharisee.  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin, 
Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for  Paul's  safety,  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the  council  to  accuse  him 
b^ore  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Cesarea.  (Acts  xxii.  xxiii.) 
Five  days  after,  Anania?,  the  high-priest,  accompanied  by 
the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded 
to  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and 

grofanation  of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by 
laint  Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, though  convmced  of  his  innocence,  being  nnwillmg  to 
displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hopina  that  Paul  would  have 
given  money  to  be  libemted,  ordered  the  apostle  to  be  kept 
m'  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  right- 
eousness, chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profli- 
gate governor's  conscience  was  alarmed.'  "  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season,  1  will  call  for  thee."  That  season,  how- 
ever, never  came ;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acta  xxiv.) 

A.  D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judoea 
by  Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Samt  Paul,  and  having 
heard  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  de- 
fence, proposed  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after  this,  Agrippa  king 
01  Chidcis,  and  his  sister  Bemice,  having  come  to  Uaesarea 
to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence  from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.) ;  but, 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts'xxvii.  and  xxviii.  1 — 16.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  a 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
though  with  little  success ;  and  afterwards,  dunng  the  two 
years  of  his  confinement  (from  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the 
early  part  of  63),  he  received  all  that  came  to  his  house, 
preaching  the  Uospel  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
(Acts  xxviii.  17 — 31.^  During  this  first  visit  to  Rome,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

VI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  his  subsequent  travels  and  labonrs  from  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  63,  when  he  was  released,^  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom. But,  from  the  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement,  some 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from  Italy  to 
JudflBa,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  l\mothy 
to  Judaea,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which 
he  had  lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Home)  the 
Epistle  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  Having 
visited  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Pam 
and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at  Colosse;  and,  leaving 
Timothy  atlBphesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  visiting 
the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth 
for  the  second  time.  Saint  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at 
Nieopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete, 
and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third  time  ;^  and  early  in  65 

>  With  w)^  admirable  proprietj  Saint  Paol  suited  his  address  to  the 
characters  of  Felix  and  Drusilla,  see  VoL  n.  Part  IL  Chap.  IL  Sect.  0.  i  4. 
and  p.  327  infra. 

•  It  ft  not  Imown  bv  what  means  St  Paul  was  deUtrered  firom  prison. 
Calmst  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  tlie  Jews  durst  not  prose> 
cots  him  before  the  emperor. 

•  Sooh  is  the  supposition  of  BCichaelii^  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 


arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time.  How 
long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not, 
but  firom  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before 
the  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  l^ore  he  was 
put  to  death.  As  the  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Christians 
raged  greatly  during  this  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  second 
epistle  to  Timolliy ;  irom  which  we  learn,  that,  though  the 
apostle^s  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  forsook  him 
and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  sdtogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise 
manner  of  Saint  PauPs  death,  we  nave  no  certain  information, 
but,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a.  d.  66j,  ^tJiguss  Salvia^  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  interred  in  the  Via  Ostensis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  Constantino  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church 
to  his  memory.  ^'  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his 
immortal  wntings ;  which,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful,  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."* 

VII.  Such  were  the  hfe  and  labours  of"  Paul  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an 
irrefraorable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
How  mdefatigably  he  exerted  himself  to  make  known  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  preceding  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
ncienlly  evince.  "  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his  readiness  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great  design 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  a  universal  refigion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off"  the  prejudices  of  his 
Jewish  education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  en- 
terprise. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  abandoned  his  first  religious 
connections,  he  manifested  no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his 
former  friends.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness  was  unwearied, 
and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  their  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  he  could  do  so  vrithont  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man. 
His  history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  courage.  His  desij^n  was,  to  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world.  (Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his 
work  in  full  expectation  of  success,  without  any  human 
means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His  confidence 
in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and  un- 
wavering."* Hence  "  we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travellinjg  from  country  to  countiy,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  encountering  evjBry  extremity  of  aanger, 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead  :  expecting,  wherever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dan- 
gers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next, 
spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this  course 
to  old  age  (through  more  than  thiity  years) ;  unaltered  by 
the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions ;  un- 
wearied by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
death."6 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
wrote  fourteen  Epistles,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  pe- 
culiar sublimity  ana  force  of  language ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author  in  a  most 
amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a  prac- 
tical principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  fieumlties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
He  '^  derives  all  duties  from  me  love  of  God  in  Christ  a» 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toI.  ii.  book  ii.  pp:  1 166—1264.  Dr. 
Lardner,  Worlcs,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  234-^1. ;  4u>.  vol.  iii.  pp.  261—291,  whose 
dates  have  chiefly  been  followed  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Plant> 
ing  of  Christianity,  vol  i.  pp.  144—290.  vol.  ii.  ptunm.  Pritii,  Introd.  in 
Nov.  Test  pp.  246—268.  Dr.  Macltnight's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  annexed 
to  the  fourtn  volume  (4to.>,  or  the  sixth  volome  CSvo.),  of  his  tninslstin*i 
of  the  Epistles. 

•  Murray  Street  Discourses,  p.  336.  (New  Tork,  1830.) 

*  Paley  's  Horae  Paulina,  p.  379.  See  also  some  valuable  remaxks  on  tiM 
character  of  Sahtt  Paul  in  Dr.  Ranken's  lostitutss  of  Theology,  pjf.  Wk 
—395. 
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their  foandation.  All  tb.e  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  ar- 
ffuments  for  holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source ;  all 
Uie  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  Centre.  If  Paul  censures, 
he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope;  if  he  laments,  he 
tarns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation ;  if  he  insists 
that  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  us  to  live  soberly^  righteously,  and  godly, 
w  hen  he  determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and 
even  him  under  the  degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion, 
he  includes  in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible."'  Integrity,  tenderness 
of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mindedness,  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  Paul's 
writings;  in  which,  while  ne  every  where  maintains  the  ut- 
most respect  for  constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds 
the  various  social  and  relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging 
and  imoressive  manner. 

VII r.  "All  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest 
abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated. He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but 
chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appehension,  and  an  immensely 
ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinguished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement  of  them  to 
the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could  push 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a 
great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Lonnri- 
nus,  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  and  justest  discernmeat  in 
criticism  and  polite  literature,  classes  the  Apostle  Paul  amonrr 
the  most  celebrated-  orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman. senate,  'riuy 
breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with 
a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  iiave 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antKjuity 
hardly  ever  equalled.'^  At  the  same  time,  this  great  prencher 
adapted  his  aiscourses  to  the  capacities  of  his  respective 


with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman  go- 
vemor,  as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes 
for  himself  before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and 
(it  is  well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from 
their  study  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occgtsion, 
in  his  discourse  to  them  (Acts  xiii.  13 — i2.),  to  illustrate 
the  divine  economy  in  opening  the  Gospel  gradually,  and 
preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for  others  of  a  yet 
more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very  handsome 
and  unanected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with 
their  Scriptures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of 
literature,  and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singu- 
larly apposite,  and  the  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would 
think)  must  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds.    The 

.result  is  well  known ;  though  a  few  embraced  the  despised 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  coun- 
sel of  God  towards  them. 

2.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were 
little  better  than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations 
of  Asia  Minor),  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a 
different  course.  (Compare  Acts  xiv.  6 — ^22.)  Such  persons 
are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected  more  with  signs  and  won- 
ders than  with  arguments ;  he,  therefore,  at  his  first  preach- 
ing among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed  his 
doctriae,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been 
a  cripple  from  his  birth.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  Barnabas  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people 
of  Lystra  from  offering  sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  wno 
(agreeably  to  the  fables  believed  among  the  ancient  heathen), 
they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  men,  their  dis- 
course is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  auditors. 

'They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  source  than 
natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and  obvious 

t  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  St.  Paul,  vol.  I.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  an  ample  and  beautiful  account  of  the  character  and  writings 
of  that  mustrious  apostle.  On  the  subject  of  his  "  preaching  Christ  cru- 
cified/^ the  reader  will  find  some  instructive  remarks  in  pp.  44—51.  of  Mr. 
WUk8'8  able  vindication  of  Missionary  exertions,  entiUed  "  Christian  Mis- 
sions an  Enlightened  Species  of  Christian  Charity."  8vo.  Ix)ndon,  1819. 

*  I^nginus,  p.  268.    Pearce,  8vo. 

>  Harwood'8  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 


topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  works  of  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  living  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein.  In  times  past  he  suffered  all  nations,  all  the  heathens, 
to  walk  in  their  own  Uyays,  without  any  particular  revelation 
of  himself  like  that  which  he  made  to  tne  people  of  Israel. 
But  yet  his  ger\eral  providence  aflforded  ample  proofs  of  his 
power  and  goodness :  nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rath  from  heaven  etna . 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
These  arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  meanest  capacity ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  us  and  of  all  things,  he  is  Ihe  author  and  giver  of  all  the 
good  that  we  enjoy,  and  he  therefore  is  the  only  proper  and 
adequate 'object  of  our  worship.  The  people  were  so  trans- 
ported, that  with  these  sayings  scarce  restrained  they  them  that 
they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him  whom  they 
were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  ffod,  soon  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles, 
however,  had  sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  wo 
read,  that  within  a  little  time  they  returned  again  to  Lystra, 
confirming  the  souls  of  tlie  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  tJie  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned 
and  polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16—34.)  we  shall  find  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illite- 
rate Lycaonians,  but  both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He 
did  not  open  his  commission  at  Athens  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle.  There  were,  doubtless, 
several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known  that  such 
cases  abound  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  had  the  good  disposition  of  the  cripple  at  Lys- 
tra, or  faith  to  be  healed.  Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so 
much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  aisputing  not  only  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  ihe  devout  persons  (Jewish  prose- 
lytes), but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophe^a 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Sioic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treated  him 
as  a  babbler,  while  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  and,  consequently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  of 
Athens,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion.  At  len^h  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or 
Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in 
that  city  for  matters  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort :  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news, 
for  which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
notorious,'  they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of 
his  new  doctrine.  What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscuous  and 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosophers 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions;  and  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of 
his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  preiudice  in  some  party  or  other  of 
his  hearers !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar 
and  philosophical  religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  If 
there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testi- 
fies how  ffreat  a  master  he  was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  truths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained ;  and  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  Trom  an  altar  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  such  an  inscription,  we  have  the  attestation  of 
several  ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  re- 
prove them  for  their  great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom 
they  ignorant ly  worshipped  to  declare  unto  them.  It  might  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to  recommend 
and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god ;  but  he  could  not  well 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring  him 
whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  ne  improves  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particu- 
lars.— ^That  God  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein :  which 
proposition,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief 
and  opinion,  was  yet  directly  contrary  both  to  the^ Epicureans, 
and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  the  former  of  whom  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  not  Qreated  at  all,  and  that  all 

«  See  this  character  of  the  Athenians  illustrated,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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things  had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity. — 
Thai  seeing  he  ia  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  he  dwelkth  not  in 
temples  made  with  handsj  neither  ia  worshipped  with  men*n 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  eiveth  to  all  Ife 
and  breath  and  all  things  ;  which  was  levelled  not  so  much 
against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular  religion  of 
Athens;  for  the  pnilosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  Deity ;  but  the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that 
there  were  IcK^al  ffods,  that  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his 
immensity,  might  oe  confined  within  temples,  and  notwith- 
standing nis  aU-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat  and  fumes 
of  sacrmces,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things, — 
That  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  h  dwell 
on  all  tfie  face  of  the  earthy  and  hath  determined  tlie  times  6e- 
fore  appointed^  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation :  which  was 
not  onlV  opposed  to  the  Epicureans,  who  derived  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  human  race  from  the  mere  effects  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied 
mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  out  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted 
themselves  to  be  Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other 
stock  or  race  of  men,  but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  na- 
tives of  their  own  country. — ^That  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  ana  find  him,  though  lie  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  fur  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
emd  have  our  being:  which  lundamental  truth,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation 
from  one  of  their  own%  poets,  Aratus,  the  Cilician,»  his  own 
countryman,  who  lived  aoove  three  hundred  years  before,  and 
in  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemisticn  is  still  extant. 
^s  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring.  An  evident  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  illus- 
trate divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience. — ^That  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of 
Qod,  we  ought  not  to  think  thai  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device :  which  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people, 
who  thought  the  very  idols  themselves  to  be  gods,  and  ter- 
minated their  worship  in  them. — ^That  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before  to  the 
people  of  Lystra,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance must  nave  been  very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise 
man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  God  himself. — Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  thai  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  haih  raised  him 
from  the  dead:  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse 
glanced  at  some  of  his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the 
notions  of  others,  and  he  had  not  before  touched  and  offend- 
ed them  altogether ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  thA  dead,  some  mocked  f  the  Epicureans,  and  the  men  of 
Mrit  and  pleasure),  and  otners  said  (the  Platonists,  and  the 
graver  sort  of  his  audience),  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter,  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to 
themselves.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed 
(a  diminutive  expression  to  signify  that  he  made  but  very  few 
converts)  ;  among  w/iom  the  principal  were  Dionyaixis  thcAreo- 
pagite  {who  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  constituted  the 
nrst  bishop  of  Athens),  and  d  woman  of  rank  named  Da- 
maris, 

4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had 
for  his  hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  lust,  and  injustice  ; — a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear, 
mucti  less  to  reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  pri- 
soner. This,  then,  was  a  case,  which  required  great  art  as 
well  as  great  courage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  apostle 
mingled  the  wisdom  of  tlie  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove.  He  bad  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the  sins;  and 
yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  the  sinner.  He  had 
th^courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes  ;  yet 

*  Bp.  Barrington  conjectures  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  in  which  the  words  spoken  by  Saint  Paul  are 
aliio  to  be  found.  See  Mr.  Townsend's  New  Test,  arranged  in  Chronolog {• 
cal  Order,  Ac  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 


with  so  much  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  person, — an  ez« 
ample,  the  most  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  as  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  pala* 
table,  at  least  salutary  and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St.  Paul  insinuate  himself  inta 
the  soul  of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  Uie 
remembrance  orhis  vices  ! — not  by  denouncing  vengeance 
against  him,  for  his  lust  and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  the  opposite  virtues, — showing  their 
reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their  rewards  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned, — not  of  unrighteousness,— 
not  of  incontinence, — ^but  o(  ri^fUeousness  and  chastity; — and 
by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  tliese  necessary  vir- 
tues, he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke  I  and  it  effec- 
tually succeeded :  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake,—4lie  judge 
trembled, 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  apos- 
tle's fine  address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  king  Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him 
that  he  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would 
to  God  tliat  not  only  thou  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day^ 
were  bath  almost,  and  altogether,  sudi  as  I  aTTZ— -EXCEPT 
THESE  BONDS.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  prodigious  effect 
must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  oF  the  audience !  To 
his  singular  attainments  in  learning  the  Roman  governor  pub- 
licly bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, had  disordered  his  understanding,  and  occasioned  his 
supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently 
acquainted  with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  **  He 
greatly  excelled  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  perpetually  cites  and  explains 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinently  accommodates 
to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Born  at  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days,  ini- 
tiated in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  witn  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quotinor,2  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the  fiet  of  Gama- 
liel, the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and 

a  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and 
has  quoted  Aratus,  Epimenides,  and  Menander;  though  it  is  scarcely  sua- 
peeled  by  any  one,  that  he  quotes  or  refers  to  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  Tliere  is,  however  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes),  such  a  similarity 
between  the  following  quotationaand  the  apostle's  words,  that  we  are  aJmost 
persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehenswe  mind  ;  and  if  the/ 
were,  he  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  iucoioparably 
more  exalted. 

1  Tim.  vi.  25.  '  O  yttsxapio;  X9(t  MO"*?  ilw»»o-7>j5,  c  BxciXivj  t»v  jS^riX.! vevratv 

xfltt  Kvpio;  Twv  xvptiuovTMv.  The  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  th«  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  INestedi  by 
.£scbylu8  in  bis  tragedy  of  the  SuppUcants : 

Avx^  KvetXToav,  ftmKxpjtv 
MjtxxfTxrt^  XMt  Ti\tu>y 

Ti\ii«T«Tov  xp»T05.  Ver.  520,  Ed.  Porson. 

"O  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the 
perfect." 

ITim.  vi.  16.     'O  /uovof  i%<i»v  xiavxTtxv,  ^«D5.  oix«»  eisrj>oo-»TOv., — Who  Onl/ 

hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  ma;i  can  come  unto.  • 

In  the  Antigone  of  dophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jove,  of  wbicb 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

Aynip'jig  Xfovtft  ^vvxtIxs 

U»pM»poi<r<rxv  xtyKxv,  Ver.  608.   Edit.  Brunck. 

"  But  thou,  an  ever-during  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour 
of  Olympus!" 

"This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  grand  and  noble ;  but  how  insigni* 
ficant  does  it  appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimUy  of  tbo 
inspired  writer !  The  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  heaven ;  but  the  God  of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzling  and  so  req>len- 
dent,  that  it  is  perfectUy  unapproachable !" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  /.  we  read,  To*  xy»vu  tow  **kov  iiyevio-/(«i,  t»» 
Spoftov  TtxtKtxx.    I  have  fought  a  good  fi^ht,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Alcestis  oiEuripidta,  in  which  the  very  ez> 
pressions  used  here  bv  the  aposUe  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  occaticm 
of  a  wife  laying  down  her  life  for  bet  husband,  when  both  his  parents  iMtd 
refused  to  do  it.  , 

Oux  i|6iX.i]<r«;  euJT'iTOX.ftiia'a;  5itviii> 
Tew  <row  x-po  «-«<^0(*  aWs  Ti|y  V  ti»tr»T» 

UVattx'  eSvilMV,   l|V   t^M   X»t   ftlHTipx 

n«Tfp»  Ti  ^'(v^ixcd;  kv  iyo</ui|v  /(Oyi|** 

Kmi  ro«  XSIX.OV  y*  »v  tovJ*  xyw  iiywrtWy 

Tew  o-ow  jrpo  TTxtSui  nx-rbxvuiv.  Alcest.  ▼.  644. 

" Thoo  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son;  but  hast 
suffered  this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  m« 
father  and  mother:  thou  viouldesl  have  fotight  a  goodjight  had'st  thov 
died  for  thy  son." 

The  xe(X.ov  »ymv,  good  fight,  was  used  ajnriong  the  Greeks  to  express  a 
contest  of  the  moat  honourable  kind:  and  in  this  sfioee  the  aposUe  usss  it. 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16.,  and  on  2 Tim.  iv.  8.) 
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active  life,  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most  ample  and  vari- 
008  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  nimself  tells 
nSf  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was 
known  to  all  the  J^ws,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left 
all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  Ipro- 
fittA  in  the  Jewish  religion  aiove  my  fellows,  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  natural  abilities  so  signal,  of  literary  acquisitions 
so  extensiye,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of 
an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  God 
Judged  a  m  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  oi  Christlamty  among  mankind. 
A  negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  writings.  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of 
sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  do^vn  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
and  harmonize  his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his 
yast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  all-comprehensive  mind  never  loses 
sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing that  astonishes  and  convinces.*'^  What  a  treasure  of 
divinity  and  morality  is  contained  in  his  epistles !  which, 
^  as  exahiples  of  a  nervous,  invigorating,  commanding  style, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and 
concinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians  as 
the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  tbe  furbished,  glittering  paste. 
Yet  are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate 
the  refined  taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are 
few  pieces  of  composition  that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  ap- 
propriate figure.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that 
nas  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  thatma^  not  be  found  in  one 
part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in  an  apposite  situa- 
tion. 

*'  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed. As  such,  the  description  of  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God  may  be  produced.  '  The 
word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and  more  cutting  than 
any  two-c^ged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Again,  when  the  apostle 
expresses  his  desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his 
converts  ;  how  noble  and  appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  expression !  *  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  {(nraSofxAi)  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'  And  how 
full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative  appellation  of 
the  Philippians ;  'My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my 
joy  and  my  crown !'  Is  there  any  thins  in  any  of  the  hea- 
then morahsts  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity 
in  Ae  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  1 
SpeaJdn^  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  charity  ;  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels 
can  never  exceed  this  description.  All  the  powers  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  mteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle ;  and  what  affecting  solemnity  does  it  add 
to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  tht  burial  of  the 
dead!  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction 
he  is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity 
of  expression  that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and, 
while  it  astonishes,  convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delight- 
ful violence.  When  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  goodness 
of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the  means  of  salvation,  the 
reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and  overwhelmed  with 
self-abasement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the  excellences 
of  the  Grospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  '  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise !'  When 
he  concisely  describes  his  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joy- 
ous triumphing  in  tbe  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  pro- 
pagators of  Christianity,  we  require  a  new  idea  of  the  human 
mind  ;  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  the  persons  he  sneaks  of 
to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render  them  our  humble  adora- 
tion, till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  by  the  might  of 
the  rather  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
erowD.    When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions 

I  H«rwood*s  IntroduGtioa,  vol  i.  pp.  200. 202. 


of  delight  in  the  Gospel,  and  thankfulness  for  the  glorious 
ofiice  of  an  apostle,  how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  bUm  within 
us  at  being  permitted  by  the  good  providence  of  God  to  par> 
ticipate  in  the  privileges  so  admirably  extolled  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gfentiles. 

*'  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  epistles  is  at  onoe 
astonished  and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexam- 

gled  in  any  other  writer.  Words  of  the  most  intense  signi* 
cation  are  accumulated,  and,  by  their  very  strength,  are 
made  to  express  their  weakness  when  compared  with  tbe  in- 
expressible greatness  of  their  object.  Our  language  cannot 
express  the  lorce  of  Jt«d'  trntA^ytn  uc  umejCokHf  Atmiet  fia^  ^cPh 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  fiuntly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
translation  of  an  eminent  critic, '  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
Suately  displayed  in  any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even 
le  ordinary  grammatical  compounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus,  wishing  to  express  his 
own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself,  he  mtJces  use 
of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted  sentences 
of  the  classic  authors :  i/uo/  tm  •\tf;^<r6T^fl»,  not  unaptly  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  '  less  than  the  least.'  "* 

Another  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  is  presented  to 
our  notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the 
passions,  and  engages  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under 
the  present  depravity  of  human  nature,  our  reason  being  en- 
feebled, and  our  passions  consequently  grown  powerful/  it 
must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the  cause  we 
would  serve ;  and  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  was,— 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm 
and  interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  (with 
the  bulk  of  mankind^  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to 
these  he  addressed  nimself  most  efiSctually, — ^not  by  cold 
speculation  upon  abstract  fitnesses,  but  by  the  awfui  assu- 
rances of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.^  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who  can  hear 
without  trembling,  that,— /Ai  Lord  Jesus  shall  he  revealed  from 
heaven^  with  his  mighty  angels^  in  flaming  fire,  taking  «m- 
geance  on  the  ungoclfy  ;  who  shall  be  pwUsKeawith  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  cf 
his  power  /  And  the  happiness  of  heaven  ne  describes  by 
words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  all  language 
but  his  own, —  oy  a  weight  of  glory  infinite  and  eternal  beyond 
all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
he  directed  his  epistles :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affec- 
tions by  his  endearing  manner  of  address.  Has  he  occasion 
to  introduce  any  subject,  which  he  is  afraid  will  prejudice 
and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the  Jews  ?  He  announces 
it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures  the  attention, 
and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  nothing 
can  be  denied.  ^^  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Epistie  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heart- 
felt grief  he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews'  re- 
jection of  the  Messiah,  ana  their  dereliction  by  Grod  fb^ 
their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How  studious  is  he  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  example  of  tne  Gen 
tiles,  ana  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and  argu 
ments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus !  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  mora) 
suasion.  Saint  Paul  greatly  excels.'  Upon  occasion,  also, 
we  find  him  employing  the  most  keen  ana  cutting  raillery  in 
satirizing  the  faults  and  v  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 
With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he  animadvert  upon  the 
Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly,  in  suffering  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaizing  teacher !  A  more  delicate 
and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  man  the  following  passage, 
is  perhaps  nowher^  to  be  met  with :  What  is  it,  says  he  to 
the  Connthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches^ 
except  that  I  myself  was  not  burthensome  to  you  (by  taking 
any  acknowledgment  for  ray  labours)  1  do  forgive  me  thta 
wrong,  (2  Cor.  xii.  13.) — ^To  his  eloquence,  as  a  publie 
speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)^  foolishly  ima^ning  the  gods  to 
have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.    And  though  it 

•  Gospel  Advocate,  vol.  iv.  p.  364.  (&>aton,  Hasnchusettfl,  1891.) 

>  See  an  instance  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  is  puUcobriy  Qhis* 
trated  in  Sect  XV.  U  m.  V.  tn/ru. 

*  See  p.  326.  §upra. 
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b  said  his  bodily  presence  was  mean^  and  his  speech  contempt 
tible^  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered;  that  this  was  the  asper- 
sion of  his  enemies,  the  effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and 
^    sink  him,  and  ruin  his  usefulness.'*^ 


SECTION  n. 

OBSEBTATIONS  ON  THK  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES  IN  GENERAL, 
AND  THOSE  OF  SAINT  PAUL  IN  PARTICULAR. 

L  Importance  of  the  Epittlea, — J^ature  of  thete  toritingt, — 
II.  J^umber  and  order  «/  the  Epietletf  particularly  thoteqf 
Paul, — ^in.  Of  the  Catholic  Epittlea  and  their  order.— TV, 
Veneralplan  of  the  apostolic  Epistles, — ^V.  Causet  of  their 
ohtcurity  considered  and  explained-^Obtervatiom  on  the 
phraseology  of  Paul  in  particular, 

L  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian 
communities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  di- 
vision of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  abundantly 
confinn  all  the  material  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Tlie  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  Uie  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation 
of  the  Cluistian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epis- 
des,  written  to  the  churches  already  plantea ;  and  the  mira- 
culous ^fts,  with  which  the  apostles  were  endued,  are  often 
appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.' 

Tliough  all  the  essential  aoctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  bjr  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  any  person  who  attentively  studies  the  Epistles,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  qf  the 
Gospel  addressed  to  particular  Christian  societies  or  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to 
confute  some  ffrowing  errors,  to  compose  differences  and 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Chris- 
tians to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  nave  already 
shown)  under  divme  inspiration,  and  nave  uniformly  been 
received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  in- 
spired writers,  it  conseauently  follows  (notwithstanding  some 
writers  have  insinuatea  that  they  are  not  of  equal  aumority 
with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  them  altogether; 
Hat  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  m  these  Epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be  -as 
necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to  salvation, 
as  the  doctrines  and  precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, atad  recorded  in  the  Gospels :  because  in  writing  these 
Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants,  apostles,  am- 
bac^ulors  and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will, 
the  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.^ 
On  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have 
by  some  divines  been  termed  the  doctrinal  rooks  of  the 
New  Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  pUice  they  announce  and  explain  doctrines,  of 
which  our  Saviour  had  not  fully  treated  in  his  diacouraes^  and 
which  consequently  are  not  clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels, 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully 
and  clearl}  i*zplain  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  12.),  but  accom- 
modated his  expressions  to  those  prejudices  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Of  this  description  were  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous 
notions  then  entertained  by  their  countiymen,  the  apostles  ex- 
pected would  be  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  accompanied  with  the 
same  pomp  and  splendour  which  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly 


«  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  ▼61.  i.  p.  202.  See  also  Bficbael- 

59.  Bp.Ne 
loqiieace.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  al8--2710» 
Old  Testament  and  Sermons,  pp.  36&— 379.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 


Is's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  149—159.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul's 
Eloqiieace.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  218— 271.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  the 


•lid2Tlm.iv.8. 

•  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv. 

*  Dr.  Whitby's  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  H.  On  the  subject  of 
«he  preceding  paragraph,  see  also  Axchb.  Magee's  Discourses,  toL  i.  pp. 
471-^74.  and  vol  ii.  p.  317.  et  aeq. 
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monarchy.  This  opinion  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  proper  to  eradicate 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to  remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy 
degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  wa 
find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  they 
^ere  to  enjoy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  hit  table,  and  sit- 
ting on  thrones,  and  Judging  the  twelve  tribet  oflsraeL  (Luke 
xxiLdO.   Mattxix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  spuitual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  real  nature  of  its  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  repre- 
sentations they  give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  true  Christians,  and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive 
thence,  in  order  to  persuade  them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon 
the  things  of  this  world.  They  describe  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  avay  (1  Pet  i.  4.) ;  by  a  nevt  heaven,  and  a 
nev  earth,  ;wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (2  Pet  iiL  13.), 
vfhere  God  shall  be  all  in  aU  {I  Cor.  xv.  28.)  :  he  shall  reigpi 
with  an  absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  onr  honour  and  hap* 
piness  that  God  is  exalted ;  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  onr 
minds  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  but  on 
those  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  are  etemaL  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  dis- 
courses concerning  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See 
Mark  ix.  10.  Luke  ix.  45.  xviiL  34.)  They  vainly  expected 
that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and  triumphs, 
and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become  glo- 
rious through  sufferings.  In  ^consequence  of  these  mistaken 
ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  effects  were  not 
understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt  xvL  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect 
an  exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  EjHstles,  in  which  Christ's  dying 
for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justification^  is  every 
where  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  ef  such  im- 
portance, that  Saint  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  ii.  2.),  in  comparison  of  it, 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  tsJcen  from  the  love,  humility,  and  conde- 
scension of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service, 
having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi, 
20.  2  Cor.  V.  15.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Tit  it  14.  1  Pet  L  18, 19.)  Hence 
they  derive  those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  mortifica^on  and  self<lenial ;  of  crucifying 
the  flesh  -with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Rom. 
vi.  6.  1  Pet  iv.  1, 2.) ;  of  patience  under  afflictions,  andrejmcing 
m  tribulations  (Phil.  iiL  10.  2  Tim.  il  II,  12.  1  Pet  a.  19.  ^^ 
iv.  13.) ;  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking  those  things 
-which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God» 
(Col.  iii.  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  16.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  cru- 
cified to  it ;  and  becomes  more  than  conqueror  through  Christ 
that  loved  him, 

'Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Grentiles  to  make  one  church  with  the 
Jews.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  eventin  some 
general  expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt 
viii.  1.  XX.  1.  Luke  xv.  11.  &c.)  ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles^  were 
sufficient' to  convince  the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
God  would  reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the 
world  more  fully  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary value  which  they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges 
which  they  fimded  were  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  nude 
them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow- 
heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body  or  church  with  thf^  and 
partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  (Sph. 
iiL  6.)  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.)  And  Saint  Paul  tells  ns 
that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newfy  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iiL  5.) :  and  therefore  not  fuDy  dis- 
covered by  Chriist  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefficacy  of  the 
law  to  procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  cessatios 
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of  the  law,  and  the  eternal  and  ancnangeable  nature  of  Christ's 
priesthood  are  set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  26.  Gal.  ii.  21. 
m.  16.  V.  2.  6.  Heb.  ix.  10.  vU.  18.  v.  5,  6.  vu.  24,  25 

Sbcondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concern- 
ing many  great  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to 
be  ofiered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ*    The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of 
Christ — "Bender  unto   Csesar  the  things  that  are   C«sar*8** 
but  are  enlarged  upon  in  Saint  Paurs  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
(xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.),  and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)     In  like  manner  the  duties,  which  we 
owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  (our  spiritual  governors), 
are  more  expressly  taught  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vL  6.J,  the  Thessalonians  (lThess.v.  12,  13.),  and  to 
the  Hebrews.  (xiiL  17,  18.)     Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters 
and  servants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  (v.  28 — 33.  vi.  1— 9.J,  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  II— 
26.)  ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.    This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  Uie 
pens  of  the  apostles,  not  only  regarded  tie  particular  exigencies 
of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  the 
sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
as  were  of  universal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful  in  all  succeeding  generations.2     It  is  true  that  ihe  imme- 
diate occasion  of  several  of  the  epistles  was  the  correction  of 
errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches :'  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has  shown   the 
necessity  of  such  cautions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  duties  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and  irregu- 
larities, and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  from  thence  to  jay 
down  and  enforce.     And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning 
meats  and  drmks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
fnmiliur  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the 
Jirst  4)cccuion  of  them : — even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will 
always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifferent ;  when  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon  them,  are 
duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the 
rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  ^int,  which  is  of 
universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they 
will  give   offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion   of 
leading  others  into  sin. 

n.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. Of  these  apostolical  letters,  fourteen  were  written  by 
the  ffreat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  they  are  not  placed  in  our 
Bib^  accordinff  to  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but  according  to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the  socie- 
ties or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus,  the 
Siistles  to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank  of 
6  cities  or  places  whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  stands  first,  because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Roman  empire :  this  is  followed  by  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a  large,  polite,  and  re- 
nowned city.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle 
to  ^e  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason 
than  this,  viz.  that  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  placed  before  those 
to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities  were  not 
-  distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
tMnks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  lliessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them 
to  be  placed  last  among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches, 
though  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles. 

Among  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those 
to  Timothy  have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disci- 

»  Compare  Eph.  v.  8.  20.    1  Thesa.  v.  la    Heb.  xiii.  14,  15. 

9  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  Lowth's  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  pp.  199—211. 

*  Such  were  toe  corrupting  of  Ciiristianity  with  mixtures  of  Judaism 
and  plUloaophy,  apostacy  from  the  faith  which  they  had  received,  conten- 


pie  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  because  those  Epistles  are  the 
longest  and  fullest.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Htus, 
who  was  an  evangelist;  and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  last, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  private  Christian. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  its 
authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation,  hs  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) ; 
Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  vnritten  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our 
Bibles,  according  to  the  order  ot  time  :  but  to  this  classifica- 
tion there  are  two  serious  objections,  viz.  1.  The  order  of 
their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  or  unanimously  set- 
tled; and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty  will  attend  the  altera- 
tion of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  editions 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  received 
arrangement  in.  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  also  of  Irenaeus, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is  the  most 
ancient  order :  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  ;^  and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received 
order  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  cannot  fail  to  be  both* instructive  and  useful  to  the 
biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  a 
Table  of  their  Chronological  Order  (a^,  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the 
times  when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written. 
The  dates,  &c.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned 
men,  are  duly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


EPISTLES. 

1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalonians 

Galatians 

1  Corinthians 
Romans 

2  Corinthians 
Ephesizms 
Philippians 
Colossians     • 
Philemon  • 

Hebrews 

1  Timothy 
Titus  • 

2  Timothy 


PLACES. 

Corinth 

-  Corinth  - 

Corinth  - 

-  Ephesus 
Corinth 


,  Macedonia, 

•(perhaps  from  Philippi) 
Rome 


A.  D. 

G2 

.     S2 

\  At  the  close  of  62 

*  i  or  early  in  53 

.     57 

\  About  the  end  of  57 

(  or  the  beginning  of  58 

.     68 


61 


^  Before  the  end  of  62 

/  or  the  beginning  of  03 

.  .  62 

5  About  the  end  of  62 

f  or  early  in  63 

I  <  About  the  end  of  62 

(perhaps  from  Rome)  i  ^  or  early  in  63 

•  Macedonia  -  -  -     64 

Macedonia    -  -  -  64 

-Rome      •  •  -  -     65 


■  Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Italy 


III.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
They  are  termed  Catholic,^  that  is,  general  or  universal,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  parti- 
cular city  or  country,  or  to  individuals,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
tles were,  but  to  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of 
several  countries.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  dates  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where  they  were 
written,  agreeaoly  to  tiie  order  established  in  the  following 
pages. 


EPISTLES. 

James    • 

1  Peter 

2  Peter  • 

1  John 


TLA0E8.  A.  D. 

.    Judsa     •          •  •           •    ,^^ 

Rome-          •  •           -64 

•    Rome      About  the  beginning  of  65 

I          Unknown          P  ^                    68 

(perhaps  Ephesus)  S  /or  early  in  69 

.    Ephesus       .  )  or  early  in  ra 

Unknown  •           >  •       64  or  65 


2  and  3  John 
Jude 

IV.  The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written 
i8,^r«/,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  controversy?  or  to  refute  the 
erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  cnurch,  or  among 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  written ;  and,  secondly,  torecommend 
the  observance  of  those  duties,  which  would  be  necessary, 
and  of  absolute  importance,  to  the  Christian  church  in  every 
age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particulai 
graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  which  the  dia- 

f>utes  that  occasioned  the  Epistles  might  tempt  them  to  neg- 
ect.  In  pursuing  this  method,  regard  is  had,  first,  to  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  which  the  under- 
standing is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  wUl,  affections,  and 
active  powers  are  to  follow ;  and,  secondly,  to  th^  nature  of 
religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teachug 
us  tiiat  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  superstitious  fancies, 

«  I>r.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  646—649.,  4to.  vol.  Ui.  pp. 
407,408. 


tions  and  divisions  among  themselves,  neglect  of  the  assemblies  for  public       >  On  the  origin  and  reasons  of  this  appellation,  ees  Chant^i*  iv.  ftm^* 
worship,  and  misbehaviour  in  them,  the  dishonourinft  of  marri{Mr%  &c.  A^- 1  ^  ^  •v^--'* 
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nor  by  blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  Judgment  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  also  show- 
ing us  the  necessary  union  of  faith  and  practice,  of  truth  and 
hcHiness.  The  pious,  affectionate,  ana  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort,  or  offer  conso- 
lation, can  only  be  adeauately  appreciated  by  him,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enaoled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  authors. 

y.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unauestionably  are  in  all  fun- 
daniental  points,  it  is  not  to  be  cienied  that  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.^ 
The  reason  of  these  seeming  difficulties  is  evident,  in  an 
Epistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly  mentioned, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  unacc^uainted  with 
such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  diffi- 
eul^.  The  affairs  discussed  by  Saint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote ;  who  cons^ 
fluently  would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the 
force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  however,  we  who 
live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  in- 
tended, except  what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles 
themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  tbing^s  in  them 
should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from 
many  pass^e«,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  questions 
proposed  to  nim,  by  his  correspondents ;  which,  if  they  had 
Deen  preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages 
much  Detter  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  Saint  Paul,  owing  to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing 
an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile  mind  (as  we  nave  seen  in  the 
preceding  section),  he  seems  to  have  written  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  without  closely  attending  to  method.  Hence 
arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  ab- 
ruptly, in  order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  tiiat  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though 
not  immediately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted 
such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his  digression  without  any 
intimation  of  the^  change  of  topic,  so  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  orcfer  to  retain  the  connection.  His  fre- 
quent changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections, 
which  he  answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  are 
also  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  I.  The 
modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the 
connection  of  parts,  ana  break  them  into  fragments ;  and, 
2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
iepTOofs.>  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  but 
the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  we  study  with  a  riM  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  rest  without  difficulty.  The  most  useful  mode  of 
studying  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
unquestionably,  that  proposed  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Locke;  which,  having  been  already  noticed  when  treating  on 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary again  to  repeat' 
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L  Date,  and  vfhere  written, — II..  Genmnenett  and  authenticity 
of  thit  Epittle  ;  particularly  of  chaptert  XV.  and  XVI. — 
Ul.  The  church  at  Rome,  -when  and  by  -whom  founded. — 

»  The  following  remark  of  a  late  exceUent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures'in 
ceneraJ,  is  particularly  applicable  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.--"  DlfficulUes 
mdeed  there  are,  but  the  itft-directinr  precepts  they  contain  are  suffi- 
cientlT  easy ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Scnptures  with  an  unprejudiced  nUnd, 
moat  be  conyinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  lead  man- 
kind to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They 
iofonn  our  reason,  they  guide  our  consciences;  in  short,  they  have  the 
words  bo&  of  temporal  and  eternal  life."  Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
8e«  also  BCrs.  More's  Essay  on  Saint  Paul,  voL  I  pp.  69—72. 

!  fc*?^®'l£*"y  ^^  ^^^  understanding  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  (Works, 
T"-  ®A  P-  ??;.*'  '^-  ^®  "^  ^''  Graves's  Essay  od  the  Chancter  of  the 

•  «M  Vol  I.  Part  U.  Chap.  V. 


IV.  Occanon, — V.  Internal  state  of  the  church  at  Rome,-^ 
VI.  Scope. — Vn.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VIII.  Observa' 
tiont  on  thit  Epistle, 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of 
time,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from 
the  pre-eminence  df  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  longest  and  md6t  comprehensive  of  all 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  v  arious  years  have  been  assigned 
for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  55;  Langius, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Remec- 
cius.  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  57 :  Baronius, 
Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  to  the  year  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our 
Bible  chronology,  to  the  year  60 ;  Dr.  ](Iaies  to  the  end  of 
58,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ;  and  RosenmiiUer  to  the  end  of 
the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date  is  that  which  assigns 
this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  67,  or  the  bejginning  of  58;  at 
which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  25—27.)^  The  Epistle 
was  dictated  bj  the  apostle  in  the  Greek  language^  to  Tertius 
his  amanuensis  (xvi.  22.),  and  was  sent  to  the  church  at 
Rome,  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cehchrea 
(xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  Saint  Paul  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corintn  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi, 
23.  where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the 
place  of  his  residence),  and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Coring 
(I  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  terms  his  host,  and  tne  host 
of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epislle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
be  a  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  Saint  Paul,  is  at-^ 
tested  not  only  by  the  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,' 
but  by  the  express  declarations  and  ouotations  of  Irenseus,^ 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,^ 
Origen,>o  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was 
also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,"  Barnabas,'' 
Clement  of  Rome,»3  Ignatius,'*  Polycafp,'*  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.'^ 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late 
years  impugned  by  Heumann,  Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhom. 
Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'^  the  result  of  whose  researches 
proves,  Jirsi,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  Aat 
these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition.  All  the  manuscripte  which  are  of 
any  authority  (with  some  variety  as  to  Uie  position  of  xvi. 
25 — ^27.,  and  with  the  omission  of  these  verses  in  a  few 
cases)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of  Uiese  chapters. 
Jerome  mentions,'^  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts  which 
omitted  xvi.  25-— 27. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority 
from  manuscripte,  fathers,  or  versions,  warranto  us  in  sus- 
pecting them. 

ni.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform-  liis  at  what  time  or  by 
whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  church  in  that  city  was  founded  b]^  Saint  Pe- 
ter, can  produce  no  solid  foundation  for  their  opinion :  for,  if 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 

*  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Flatt,  in  a  dissertation,  De  tempore,  quo  Pauli  epittola  aa  Ronumot 
scripta  sit  (Tubingn,  1789) ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  SjUoge  Com- 
mentationum  Theologicarom,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54—74. 

*  Bellarmine  and  Balmeroa  imagined  that  this  epistle  ^^as  written  in 
Latin,  bat  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian 
antiquity ;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton,  a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  be  was  amply  refuted  by  Griesbach.  Viser,  Herro. 
Sacr.  Noy.  Test  pars  ii.  p.  354.  RosenmQHer,  Scholia,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  Tlisl 
Greek  was  the  original  language  we  have  aiready  proved,  eupra,  VoL  I 
pp.  193,  194. 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  163—166. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  36^  369. 
•*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—199. ;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  385— 38R. 
>  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  222—224. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400-402. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  266—272. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  45M— 429. 
!•  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  U.  pp.  375—877. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482—494. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  471,  472. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  635. 
ta  Ibid.  8ro.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  17, 18. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  286^  SS7. 
IS  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
<«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ti.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  31& 
<•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  94. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  329. 
*•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  151. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  361. 
"  Stuart's  Commentary  on  thelBplstle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  4V-60. 
**  Hieronymi  Comm.  in  Eph.  iii.  o. 
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7n  event  would  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  labours  of  Peter  are  particularly  related 
wlthr  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  that 
book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the 
joint  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Ro- 
mans i.  8.  that  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city  previously 
to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As,  however,  the  fame  of  this 
church  had  reached  him  long  before  he  wrote  the  present 
letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosenmuller,  and  other  critics, 
viz*  tiiat  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at 
,  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  we  learn  from  Acts 
ii..  10.  that  there  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  strangen  of  Bome^ 
Jews^  and  proselytes.  These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return 
home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to  their  countrymen  there,' 
and  probably  converted  some  of  them :  so  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile  countries, 
was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarffed  by 
converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
and  in  process  of  time  was  increasea  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in 
^  such  numbers,  that,  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was  much  spoken  of  through- 
out the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and  Junia 
may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the 
same,  perhaps,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bear- 
ijiff  the  cross,  (xvi.  13.  Mark  xv.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be 
eMldcted  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom. 
xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Rome  oy  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2.),  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.  xv.  14.  xvi.  1.) ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his 
journey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  oi  the  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.)  Finding, 
however,  that  the  church  was  composed  parUy  of  Heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who, 
with  many  remaining  prejudices,  believecf  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from 
the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with  the  He- 
brew Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  Uiese  differences,  and  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Rom^  Christians  against  the 
insinuations  of  false  teachers  f  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the 
latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crospel. 

V.  In  order  fuliv  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  tne  tenets  believed 
by  those  whose  errors  the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes. 
It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been  either 
Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand  design  was- to  remove 
t!h0  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  descriptions  of 
persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ig- 
norance, did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the 
rest  believed  that  their  virtues  deserved  the  favour  of  their 

gods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  there  were  any 
ling  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thoaght  that  their 
vices  or  «ins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if 
they  were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed ; 
for  th^  declared  a  man  to  be  innocent  wno  repented  of  his 
lanH.  In  order  to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had 
recourse  to  purifications  and  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered 
human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among  them  maintained  that 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity  than  a  change 
of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into 
three  classes.  The  first  was  composed  of  righteous  men 
whose  Tighteousness  exceeded  their  sins;  the  second  com- 

>  At  this  time  there  were  great  nambers  of  Jews  at  Rome.    Josephus 
-     relates  that  their  aumb^r  aioounted  to  eight  thousand  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xrii. 
c  12.);  and  Dion  Cassias  (lib.  xxzvil.  c.  17.)  informs  ns  that  they  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  living  according  to  their  own  laws. 


prised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal  to  their  sins ; 
and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were  more 
in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  howevert 
that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  pardon :  but  they  believed  that  they  should  obtain  it  by 
repentance,  by  confession  of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by 
prayer,  by  the  afiSictions  which  God  sent  them,  by  their 
purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by 
the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement ; — and  if  there  yet  remained  any  thing  to 
be  pardoned,  every  thing  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by 
death.  Further,  tne  most  zealous  among  tiie  Jews  entertain- 
ed various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justification, 
to  the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government, 
which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paul  has  refuted 
them  at  considerable  length  in  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by 
which  they  were  delivered  from  tne  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  cove- 
nant God  made  with  them ;  for  the  sake  of  which  piety,  as  He 
had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  obliged  Him  \o  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  con- 
futed by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  that 
God's  promises  were  made  only  to  the  faithful  descendants  of 
Abraham ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  con- 
firms his  assertion  in  chapter  iiL  29,  30.  that  Grod  was  aUke  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  covenant,  broken  by 
their  common  father  Adam,  should  be  restored  to  both  by  the 
common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  knoioledge  of  God  through  the  lav  of  God,  ana 
their  diligence  in  the  study  of  that  law :  which  they  estimated 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the 
observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  teorhs  of  the  Levitical  lato,  which  were  to  expiate 
sin,  especially  circumcision  and  sacrifices;  whence  the  Jews 
inferred  that  the  Grentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved, — in  other  words,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Jewish  church.  In '  opposition  to 
this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint  Paul  teaches  that  the  Levitical  law 
does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,  (iii. 
20.  V.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that 
as  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  he  would  bless  his  seed, 
that  He  would  give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessing, 
but  also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  would  suffer  it  to 
dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and  consider  it  as  his  church  upon 
earth ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended  it  to  their  whole  na 
tion.  They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  these  pro- 
mises to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham, whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbe- 
lieving. They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to 
pronounce  against  their  nation  the  propnecies  with  whidi  lie 
was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  by 
praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might  be  expunged  from 
the  book  of  life.  These  Jewish  errors  illustrate  that  very 
difficult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  show  that  the  question  dis- 
cussed by  Saint  Paul,  relative  to  predestination  and  election, 
is  totally  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  the 
Christian  world. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who 
were  of  the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilsean,  che- 
rished the  most  rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates;  and 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  Dent.  xvii.  15.,  thought  it 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  I&man 
emperor.'  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  establish  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and  liberate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,'  ih&y  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  create  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of 
Claudius,  that  all  Jews-  should  depart  firom  Rome  ;<  and  as, 

*  Ckmipare  Matt  xxii.  15—22.  vvith  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  mrii.  c.  2.  It 
was  a  uaxim  with  the  Jews  that  the  toorlatDas  given  to  the  laraeHtee ;  tliat 
they  should  have  the  supreme  rule  every  where,  and  that  the  Gentiles 
shooki  be  their  vassals. 

*  Josej^os  ^e  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  vii.  e.  81.  Suetonlos  in  Vcapasbno,  c.  4. 
Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  ii.  e.  5. 

*  Acts  xvUL  2.    Suetcmius  in  Claudiano,  c.  25. 
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in  those  early  times,  tke  Christians  were  senerally  con- 
founded with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  were 
included  in  this  decree.  At  tills  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  The  senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who 
in  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  em- 
peror was  seldom  free  from  danger :  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  was  purchased  by 
largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  political  notions 
cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several 
instances,  ^ve  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government, 
who  woulcTbe  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city, 
persons  who  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 
curity:  nor  is  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  that  the  Chris- 
tians, under  an  idea  of  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore.  Saint  Paul  judg^  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peacea- 
bly to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
them,  that  the  powers  that  be  (Rom.  xiii.  l.\  or  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  forbids  them  to 
meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  government.  1  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was 
that  monster  of  iniquity,  Nero. 

The  ^preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens 
and  Jews  of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or 
design  of  Saint  Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to 
confute  the  unbelieving;  to  instruct  the  believing  Jew;  to 
confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Gentile : 
and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality  with  the 
'Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbe- 
lieving Jew,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believinff  Gentile. 
•*  Upon  this  plan,  if  the  unbelieving  Jew  escaped  and  re- 
mained unconvinced,  yet  the  Christian  Jew  would  be  more 
inofiensively  and  more  effectually  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  believing  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had  directed  his  dis- 
course immediately  and  plainly  to  him.  But,  if  his  argument 
should  fail  in  reference  to  the  believingr  Jew,  yet  the  oeliev- 
ii)g  Gentile  would  see  his  interest  in  the  covenant  and  king- 
dom of  God  as  solidly  established  by  a  full  confutation  of 
Jewish  objections  (which  were  the  only  objections  that 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced  against  it),  as 
if  the  Episde  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose.  And 
thus  it  u  of  the  greatest  ttse  to  us  at  this  day.  It  is  also  at 
present  exceedin^y  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  en- 
grossing pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  a  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  subjection 
to  Him,  are  in  this  Epistle  fully  shown  to  be  the  only  Gospel 
condition  of  a  place  in  his  church,  an  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  ot  Christian  fellowship.  By  this  extensive  prin- 
ciple God  broke  down  the  pales  of  nis  own  ancient  enclosure, 
the  Jewish  chuVch;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  other  partition  wall 
of  schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  fellowship."* 
Vn.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 
Pajit  I.  7^  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1 — 15.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning 
jtutijicaiion.  (i.  1&— 32.  iL — ^xi.) ;  in  which  weiiave, 

8bct.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gos- 
pel (L  IB.y  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (L 
'      17.),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  justification  ii  to  be  attained, 

>  Michaelis,  vol.  W.  pp.  89 — 102.    Dr.  J.  Tajlor  on  Rom.  ziii.  1. 
•  Dr.  J.  Taylor's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  clzii. 

>  Michaelis  has  given  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  argtunenta- 
tive  part  of  Uie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  mav  be  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  principal  point,  he  oibserves,  which  Saint  Paul  intended 
to  prove,  was.  that  the  Gtoq^ci  reveals  a  righteooaness  unknown  before, 
and  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  i.  16^  16l) 
In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  18.— in.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  "  under  wa,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews 
as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  maj  be  reduced  to  the  foQowini^  svlloglsms. 
(i.  17—24.)  **  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth 
In  unrtebteonsness ;  that  la,  who  acknowledfe  the  truth,  and  yet  sin 
sgainstit."    (i.  18.) 

"The  Gentiles  acknowle^ed  truths;  but  psrtly  by  their  idolatry,  and 
partly  by  their  other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which 
they  acknowledged. 

**  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  pun- 
ishes them,  a  19—32.) 

"The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  thsn  the  Gentiles,  and  yet 
they  silt  (H.  1. 17— 24.) 

**  Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wnth  of 
God.*'  (liTl— 12.) 


i  1.  Not  by  Work:  0. 1&) 
tor  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32.), 

The  Jews  (ii.  lii.  1— la), 

and  both  together  (iii.  19, 20.),  are  under  sin. 
{ ii.  Bui  by  faith,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  atone  (iii.  21— 31.X 

As  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David 
(iv); 

And  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Abraham's  seed  by  &ith  are 
shown  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by 
natural  descent  (as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17—20.)  These  privilef  es 
of  true  believers  in  Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  Qod(y.  1.);  2.  Joy 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  (2.),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent, 
but  rather  promoies  (3—10.) ;  3.  Rejoicing  in  Ood  himself  as 
reconciled  to  as  through  Christ,  which  however  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obedience  to  God  (U—2l.)f 
whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  sin  and  newness  qf  Itfe^  as 
another  evidence  and  effect  of  justificaUon  (vi.);  6.  The  freedom 
of  justijied  persons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  is  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  6.  Freedom  from  condemnation^  and  ultimate 
glorification,  (viii.) 

SscT.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian believers  (ix. — ^xi.),  in  which  the  apostle,  after  express- 
ing his  affectionate  esteem  for  the  Jemsh  nation  (ix.  1— 
^')i*  proceeds  to  show : 

(  i.  That  God's  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also 

of  Isaac,  was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6 — 13.) 
( ii.  That  (iod  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  pmrilegeik 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  tlieir  fathers.  (14— vM^ 


Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objectioDS  which 
might  be  made  to  iu 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and 
studied  the  law."  8aint  Paul  answers,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  witliout 
the  performance  of  it,  could  justify  them,  CSod  would  not  have  condemned 
the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (it  13—16.) 

Objection  2.  "The  Jews  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  is,  they 
were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  but  this  sifn 
will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant  (ii.  25—29.) 

Objection  3.  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no 
advantage  above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false."  Answer.  They 
still  have  advantages ;  for  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  iar,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sin% 
which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews.  (iii.  1 — 19.)  ^   - 

Objection  4.  "They  had  the  Levitical  law  and  sacrifices."  Answer. 
Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  Saint  Paul  mfers,  that  Jews  andOentilss 
must  be  Justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law. 
through  /aith  in  Christ ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginanr  advantages  or 
the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaradon  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (iii.  21—31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful 
descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  child* 
ren,  he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abndiam ;  who 
was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just  by  Qod,  on  account 
of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcision.  Hence  Saint  Paul  takes  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faith.  Ov.  1. — v.  1 — 11.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages 
above  the  Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentues 
had  forfeited*  life  and  immortahty,  through  the  common  father  of  their 
race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If 
therefore  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews  and  Gen* 
tiles  should  have  an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human 
race.  (v.  12—21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justjficati<m,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vi.  1—23.) ;  and  that  since  the 
death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  our 
justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  actually 
dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins ;  but  the  law  of  Mo<)es  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that 
while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  perpetuallv  become  subject  to 
death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency,  (vii.  1 — end.)  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  flesh,  ture  free  from  all  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1-17.) 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  thst 
the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessing  would  object  to  him,  that 
Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  endured  many  suffsrings  in 
this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (viii.  18—39.),  and  shows  that  God 
is  not  the  less  true  and  faithful  because  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather 
rejects  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  (ix. 
X.  xi.)  In  cUscussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that 
the  promises  or  Ood  were  never  made  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham; 
and  that  God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons 
of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  pun- 
ishing the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham :  and  that,  with  reject  to  temporal 
harmless  or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his 
cho^.  I^us  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were 
rejected  and  noade  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  1—29.)  He  then  shoWt 
that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  Uring,  because  thejr 
would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them  plainly  enough  (ix  30.— x.) :  yet,  that  Got  had  not  rejected  all  his 
people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises  on  manv  thousand  natural 
descendsiits  of  Abnham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah ;  and  would  in  a 
future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
(xi.  1—32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  God.  (33-36.)    Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  102—106. 

«  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Kom.  ix.  5.  (which  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  New  Testament),  are  satisfactorOv  eslablisbed  by  Mr.  Holden  in  hit 
Scripture  TestUnooy  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  51— C6. 

•  Bficbaelis's  expression,  as  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  is  "fiiretold.'* 
but  the  sense  evidently  requires  "  fbrfeited." 
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%  iii.  Thai  hl8  Acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  rejection  of  many  of  the 

Jews,  bad  been  predicted  both  by  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  (25—33.) 
fiv.  That  God  had  offered  salvation  to  both  Jews,  and  Gentiles  on  the 

same  terms,  though  the  Jews  rejected  iu  (z.  1—21.) 
It.  Ilutt,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  that 

rejection  was  not  total ;  there  still  bein^  a  remnant  among  them  who 

did  embrace  and  believe  the  Gospel  (zi.  1—10.) 
§▼1.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  bat  in  the  end  "all  Israel 

should  be  saved."  (11—31.) 
IviL  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  rj^ction 

■erved  to  diqtiay  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  GkxL  (Si— 36.) 

Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part  of  the 
Eoistle  (xii. — ^xv.  1—14.),  in  which  the  apostle  urges 
Cniisdan  belieyers  to  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high 
and  holy  calling :  with  tiiis  view  he  exhorts  them, 

SxcT.  1.  To  dedicate  themseWes  to  Grod,  and  to  demean 
themselves  as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 
SiGT.  3.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 
SscT.  3.  To   obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiiL 

1—7.),  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 
8xcT.  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct 
themselves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 
P  ^RT  IV.  The  Conclusion^  in  which  Saint  Paul  excuses  him- 

self. 

Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 
21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.), 
but  promises  to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  ^eir 
prayers  (23 — 33.)  ;  and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  bre- 
thren at  Rome.  (xvi.)i 

VIII.  In  perusing  this  epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  first  eleven  chapters,  at  once,  uninterruptedly : 
as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  dis- 
course, and  canfibt  be  understooa  unless  we  comprehend  the 
scope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its 
spirit,  we  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times, 
and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion 
from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pom- 
pous worship,  circumcision,  &c.  as  if  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  show  the  beauties  of  the 
apo8tle*8  style  and  argument,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed, 
"  a  writing  which,  for  sublimity  and  truth  of  sentiment,  for 
brevity  and  strength  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its  stroc- 
ture,  but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
discoveries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any  mere 
hmnan  composition ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  roost  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the 
son  exceeds  the  twinkling  of  the  stars."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulina;, 
Chap.  II, 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church, — ^11.  Occasion  of  this  Epis- 
tie, — ^ni.  Its  scope  and  analysis, — IV.  Date  and  genuineness, 
— V.  Examination  of  the  question,  ho-w  many  epistles  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth'  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  be- 
tween the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of 
j€ws  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence 
tto  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes  with  Jewish  supersti- 
tioiuaad  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentiousness.  On  Saint 
Pam's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by  ApoUos, 
'^an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,^  who 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii.  24 — ^28.) 
Aquila  and  Sosttienes  were  -also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2.  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  Saint  Paul 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  f^se  teachers,  who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence, 

t  Lardner's  Works.  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  325—327. :  4to.  vol.  tii.  p.  297. :  ITi- 
ehaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  8i—9!i. :  Rosenmttller,  Scholia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  3G2-9G0. ; 
Whitby's  and  Macknif  ht's  Preftces  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  Bloch, 
CbroDOtaids  Scriptorom  DM  PaoU,  pp.  2M— 215. ;  Rambach,  Introd.  in 
Bpistolain  PaoU  ad  Romanos.  pp.  I~ll8:  Hng'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
vd.  U.  pp.  406—426.  Oalmet  rreftce  snr  rEpitre  de  flt  Panl  aox  RonMdns. 

•  Bfacknif ht  on  tiM  l^iifdes,  vd.  i.  p.  407. 4to.  edit.  ^ 

•  For  an  account  of  thexitjr  of  Corinth,  befbre  the  planting  of  Chrudan- 
ytft  see  the  Historieal  and  Q«Q|imphieal  uidei  in  Volume  II. 


wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus 
undermined  his  influence,  and  the  credit  of  his  ministry. 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  of  which  contended 
strenuously  mr  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  while 
the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian  liberty, 
indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  d^ign  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the 
fdlowers  of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  ApoUos.  The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered 
to  idols,  which  the  Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful. 
The  native  Corinthian  converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated 
that  lasciviousness  to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  thdr 
heathen  state,  but  that  they  sometimes  committed  the  vilest 
crimes :  and  one  of  them  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as^  to 
marry  his  stepmother.  Some  of  them,  also,  supporting 
themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of 
the  church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Cord's  Supper ;  while  others,  who  possessed  sniritual  gifts, 
behaved  themselves  insolently,  on  account  of  tneir  acquire- 
ments. Women  also,  with  unveiled  'heads,  spoke  in  their 
assemSlies  for  divine  worship.  It  further  appears  that  many 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted  their  brethren  before 
the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their  complaints 
before  Christian  tribunals;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  mar- 
riage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly 
with  the  false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  city,  one  thousand  prostitutes  were  maintained  in 
honour  of  h(^r.  Hence  it  happened  that  some,  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  as  a  trifling  affair :  and  as  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  thing,  they  frequently 
went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  oeen  there  sacrificed,  by  whicn  means  they 
rendered  themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.^ 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written, 
appears  from  its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from 
some  members  of  the- family  of  (Jhloe,  while  he  was  at 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church 
at  Corinth;  such  as,  1.  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  ii  11. 
et  seq,^ ;  2.  Many  notorious  scandals,  as  the  prevalelice  of 
impurity,  incests,  covetousness,  lawsuits  of  Christians  before 
Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.) ;  3.  /cfo/a/rou*  cowimunton  with  the 
Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.)  ;  4.  Want  of  decorum 
and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv.) ;  Gross 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.);  and,  6. 
The  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  ^xv.  12.  «/  wy.) 

The  second  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands 
of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17.  vii.  1.),  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  con- 
cerning some  particular  cases;  as,  1.  Concerning  marriage 
(vii.  1.  et  seq,^;  2.  Things  sacrificed  to  idols  (viii.^;  3.  Spi'^ 
ritual  gifts  fxii.) ;  4.  Prophesying,  or  teaching  and  mstructing 
others  (xiv.) ;  and,  5.  Concerning  tiie  making  of  chariiabU 
collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (xvi.  1.  et  seq,y 

Hence  we  learn  that  Saint  Paul  maintmned  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have 
applied  to  him  for  advice  in  those  difficult  cases,  which  their 
own  understanding  could  not  solve ;  and  he  was  ready,  on 
all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and 
in  like  manner  is  twofold ;  viz.  1.  To  applv  suitable  reme- 
dies to  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  at  Corinth ;  and,  2.  To  give  the  Corinthians  satisfac- 
tory answers  on  all  those  points  concerning  which  they  had 
requested  his  advice  and  information.^  The  Epistle  accord- 
ingly divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  1.  TVie  Introduction  (i.  1 — 9.),  in  which  Paul  exprencM 
his  Satisfaction  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  ofthem^pariiaUarlv 
at  their  naving  received  the  Gifts  of  the  Midy  S^pirit^  for  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Gospel, 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  instmctlve  account  of  the  state  of  the  Ghorch 
at  Corinth  in  Prof.  Storr's  Not»  HisUnica,  Sfistalantm  PauOk  ad  Corin' 
thios  interpretatiani  intervientes,  in  the  aacood  volome  of  hia  Opoaeula 
Academica,  pp.  215^266. 

•  Roberta'a  Clavia  Biblioram,  p.  748. 
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Past  II.  diseusies  various  Particulars  adapted  to  the  State  vf 
the  Corinthian  Church  f  which  may  be  commodiously  ar» 
ranged  into  two  Sections, 

SsoT  1.  contaiiis  a  reproof  of  the  corraptions  and  abuses 
which  disgraced  the  chuieh.  (i.  10.  vi.  Ir — 20.) 

I L  The  apostle  rebakes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defendi  himself 
against  one  or  more  Ck>rinthian  teachers,  who  had  alienated  most  of 
the  Corinthians  from  him;  and  adds  manj  weigher  azguments  to 
rswiite  them  in  affection  to  himself  ss  having  first  planted  the  Gospel 
among  them.  (i.  10—31.  ii.— !▼.) 

lU.  ▲  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestnoos  person,  who  had 
married  his  own  step-mother,  (y.) 

f  iii.  ▲  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  litigioua  temper,  which  caused 
tiiem  to  prosecute  their  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 
Jndicature.  (vi.  1—9.) 

fur.  A  (fissuasive  from  fornication,— a  sin  to  which  thev  had  been 
extremely  addicted  before  they  were  converted,  and  which  some  of 
the  Corintliians  appeared  to  have  considered  an  indifferent  maUer. 
Tlw  enormity  of  this  shi  is  very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10—20.) 

Sbct.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Co- 
rinthian church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — zv.) 

li.  Directions  concemingmatrimony  (vii.  1—16.),  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
(2&— 38.)  and  widows  (J39 — 40.) ;  in  which  Saint  Paul  takes  occasion  to 
show  that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of 
men,  but  leaves  them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before 
their  conversion.  (17—24.) 

I  ii.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  show- 
ing when  they  may,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfuUy  eaten,  (viii. 
— jd.  1.) 

IliL  Saint  Paul  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
women  should  deliver  any  thing  in  public,  when  called  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse.  He  particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in 
prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  the  women 
were  veiled,  (xi.  2—17.) 

I  hr.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17—31.) 

I V.  Instructions  concerning  the  desiring  and  exercising  of  spiritual  gifts, 
(xii.— xiv.)» 

I  vi.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the 
fidse  teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

It  appears  firom  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
rerairection  from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers ;  in  con* 
seqoence  of  which  Saint  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions : 
I.    Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  T 
n.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies  1 
DL  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
lodgment  1 
I.  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 

1.  IVom  Scripture.  (1—4.) 

2.  FYcm  eye-witneegea  of  ChriaVa  resurrection.  (5 — 12.) 

3.  Bjf  ahowing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine  .-—Thus, 
i.  If  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen.  (13.) 

IL  It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching 

of  the  Gospel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iiL  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses. 

06.) 
iv.  The  &ith  of  the  Corinthians^  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (16, 17.) 
T.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished, 

if  Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
Ti.  Believers  hi  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others, 

if  there  bo  no  resurrection.  (19.) 
▼tt.  Those,  who  were  baptized  in  the  fiuth  that  C!hrist  died  for  them, 

snd  rose  again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
Tiii.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution, 
on  the  ground  thiO,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall 
have  a  glorious  resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable 
part.  (30-35.) 
n.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  and  in 
what  manner  this  great  work  will-be  performed.  (35—49.) 

m.  He  shows  wnat  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the 
day  of  judgment  (50—67.)    This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  fol- 
lowed by 
The  use  which  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine.  (58. )«      ^ 

Pabt  in.  contains  the  Conclusion,  comprising  Directions  retO" 
Hoe  to  the  Contributions  for  the  Sannts  at  Jerusalem,^  prO' 
mises  that  the  Apostle  would  shortly  visit  them,  and  Salutations 
to  various  Members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 

IV.  Althoo^  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that 
it  was  written  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts 
Saint  Paul*8  own  declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the 
Epistle  itself  for  notes  of  time,  that  may  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain its  date.    We  have  seen<  tiiat  Saint  Paul,  on  his  depart- 

*■  On  the  subset  of  the  spiritual  gifts  discussed  hi  chap.  zii.  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Bloomfielo's  Rec^isio  BynopCica,  voL  vi.  pp.  552—670. 
a  Dr.  K,  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  zv. 

•  The  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade, 
■od  were  generally  in  more  affluent  circumstances  tiian  those  who  resided 
in  JndeBiL  to  whom  they  usually  sent  an  annual  relief.  (Vitringa  de  8yn.  ^ 
Vet  ttb.  Ui.  p.  i.  c.  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christians  became  brethren 
totlisJew8,aod  partook  of  their  sphrltual  riches,  Saint  Paul  thought  it 
equitable  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  poorer  brethren  hi  Jodsa.  (Rom.  zv.  26,  27.)  When  he  was  at  ieru- 
■siem,  lie  had  jpronUsed  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for 
this  purpose  ((iaL  ii.  10.) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  zvi.  1—4.)  that 
he  msde  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
p.  61. 

*  Bee  p.  331.  aupra.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  In  the  sub- 
sertption  arose  from  misunderstanding  Sufxo/***  (zvi.  5.)  to  mean  I  am  now 
mveHing  through,  instead  of  "  my  route  is  through  Bfacedonia,'*  which  it 
evidently  means.   VoLiv,  p.  43. 


ure  from  Corinth^  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  Ephesns.  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Gaiatia 
and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesos,  wnere  he  remained 
three  years.  (Acts  xviii.  18 — ^23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  the 
close  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  where  he  Bays,  I  will 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;  and  that  it  was  written  at 
the  preceding  passover,  is  further  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  ?• 
where  the  apostle  useti  this  expression,  ye  are  unleavened^'^ 
that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread* 
Now,  as  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing 
there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ  56,  it 
follows  that  the  first  Epislle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.* 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeat- 
edly by  Clement  of  Rome,^  Ignatius,^  and  Polycarp,>  in  the 
first  century.  In  the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Ta- 
tian,9  Irensus,>o  Athenagoras,"  and  Clement  of  Alexanoria.!* 
In  the  third  century,  this  Emstle  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,"  Caius,»<  and  Origen.»*  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and  explicit  to 
render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

y.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated^ 
Whether  Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians besides  those  we  now  nave.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — Eyfct^  v/m  »  n  tsvroxs,  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered — /  have  written  to  you  in  an-  qnttle* 
From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Saint  Paid  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  con- 
tend, that  by  m  cnToxn,  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he 
is  writing.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr. 
Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  Schleusner: 
and  the  latter  opinion,  afVer  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius,  Cahnet. 
Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  ana 


Bishop  Middieton.  A  tnird  opi 
son,  which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  most  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  the  two 
epistles  now  extant,  which  bear  his  name.>^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and- 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulins, 
Chap.m.»' 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Date  and  -where  -written, — ^11.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,— 
ni.  Scope, — IV.  Synopsis, — V.  Obaervations  on  this  Epis* 
tie, — VI.  A  supposed  chronological  dificuUy  elucidated* 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written 
from  Ephesus  about  the  vear  57,  before  Saint  Paul**  de- 
parture from  that  city.  *0n  quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to 
Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  me  shore  of  the  .Agesn 

•  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  o.  42.  Paley's  Horae  Paulhiee,  p.  96.  BfiU,  Whftlqr, 
Michaelis,  Benson,  and  almost  all  modem  commentators  and  critics,  agree 
in  the  above  date. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  96. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  297. 
T  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  3l9. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91. 94. ;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  327.  329. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
10  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  it.  p.  163. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  86a 
»*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  135. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
t«  Ibid.  8vo..voL  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  fL  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  423. 

*«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375. :  4to.  voL  ijpp.  48^  483. 

»»  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  il.  p.  471. ;  4to.  voL  1.  p.  636! 

>•  See  this  subject  discussed,  supra^  vol.  L  pp.  57, 68. 

"  Lardner's  Worlta,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  314^  m:  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  29L ; 
MichaeUs,  vol  iv.  pp.  42—62.  68;  69. ;  Hog's  IntrodocUon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  a6»-. 
385. ;  Roseomilller,  Scholia,  tom.  iv.  pp.  1--7.  Whitbj's  and  MacKDijifatHl 
Prefaces;  Bloch,  Chronotazis,  Settttortmi  Patili,  pp.  160—172.  OUm«t» 
Pre&ee  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  nint  Fral  tax  Corlnthiens. 
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sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Tita8«  and  receiving  an  ao- 
eoant  of  ttie  success  with  which  The  hoped)  his  foijner 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  oi  the 
Coorintiiian  church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  18.)  But  not  meeting  him 
ihate  (13.)v  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained 
the  desired  interview,  and  received  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  promising  state  of  aiSairs  at  Coiintn.  ( vii.  5, 6. ) 
From  this  country,  and  probably  from  Philippi  (as  ;the  sub- 
scription imports),  the  apostle  vnrote  the  second  letter  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — 14.  IX.  1 — 5.) ;  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and  his  as- 
sociates, wiio  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the 
contribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of 
their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (ix.  3 — 4.)  From  these  histo- 
rical circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  wiAin  a  year  after  the  former,  that  is,  early  in 
Jk,  D.  58.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  at  Beroea.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is 
cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the  same  ancient  writers,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place. 

n.  The  firet  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct, 
most  of  them  showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and 
evinced  such  respect  for  the  apostle,  that  they  exQommuni- 
cat^  the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii.  5-— 11.  vii.  11.);  re- 
quested the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.J ;  and  became 
sealous  for  him, — ^that  is,  they  vindicated  tne  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  fdse  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii. 
y— 11.)  Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to 
the  fiilse  teacher,  expresslv  denied  his  apostolical  ministry, 
and  even  fumisheid  themselves  with  arguments  which  they 
petonded  to  draw  from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly 
intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a  journey  from  Epheaus  to 
Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Ma^onian  churches,  and  from 
them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15, 16.) ;  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  tiie  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his  intention, 
since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity,  had 
he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him, 
1.  With  levity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  ty- 
rannieal  severity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous 
pereon ;  3.  With  arrogance  and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry, 
therein  lessening  tiie  authority  of  the  law ;  and,  4.  With 
being  personally  contemptible^  intimating,  that  however 
wei^ty  he  might  be  in  his  letters,  yet  in  person  he  was 
base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epis- 
tle to  tiie  Corinthians,  to  which  we  ma^r  add  their  forward- 
ness in  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and 
thpir  kind  and  benevolent  reception  of  Titus. 

lU.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this 
Epistle  is  chiefly,  1.  To  account  for  his  not  having  come  to 
them  so  soon  as  he  had  promised^  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  in  Asia,  which  pre- 
vented him  (2  Cor.  i.  8. 11.),  and  partly  that  he  might  give 
them  more  time  to  set  their  churcn  in  better  order,  so  that 
he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort,  (ii.  3,  4.)  2. 
To  declare«^at  his  sentence  against  the  incestuous  person 
was  neither  rigid  nor  tyrannicad  (ii.  5—11.),  but  necessary 
and  pious ;  and  now,  as  excommunication  had  produced  so 
good  an  effect  upon  that  offender,  the  apoStle,  commending 
me  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve 
him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  communion 
with  the  church.  3.  To  intimate  his  mat  success  in  preach- 
mg  the  Gospel^  which  he  does,  not  for  nis  own  glory,  but  for 
the  fflory  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon 
the  Corinthians  above  others  (2  Cor.  iii.),  and  &r  ^surpassed 
the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and  was  under  a  veil  only  to 
those  who  were  perishing.  In  preaching  which  Gospel  he 
used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his 
afflictions  for  the  Gospel;  which  afflictions,  far  nrom  re- 
flecting disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  ito  ministers,  prepared 
for  him  a  far  greater  glory  m  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he 
aspired,  inviting  othera  to  do  the  same,  by  acceptinj^  the 
flnrace  of  reconcuiation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.  4.  7b  stir 
them^  up  to  lead  a  holy  life^  and  particularly  to  avoid  C(^- 
mnnion  with  idolaters.  5.  7b  excite  them  to  finish  ihdr  cim' 
iribuiions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judssa,  (viii.  ix.)  6. 
Lasti^,  to  apologize  far  himself  against  the  personid  con- 
temptibleness  imputed  to  him  Dy  me  false  'teacher  and  his 
adherents,  (x.— -xiii.)  In  the  course  of  this  apology,  he 
reproves  their  vain-gloryy  and  enteis  upon  a  high  commeoda* 


tion  of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  f^  outshone  the  counterfeit  jprlory  of  the 
false  teacher  ^  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rathei 
use  meekness  than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be 
forced  to  do  it  by  their  contumacy  and  impenitence.* 

IV.  This  Epistie  consists  of  three  parte ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.  The  Introduction,  (i.  1, 2.) 

Part  II.  l^ik*  apologetic  Discourse  of  St,  Paul,  in  which. 

Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  firom  the  imputations  of  the  &lse 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  unoerity  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted 
not  from  worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and 
a  tender  concern  for  their  spiritual  wdfare.  (L  d---34. 
u. — ^vu.) 

Sbct.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  JudsBa.  (viii.  ix.) 

Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology ;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  ^nd  his  fol- 
lowers ;  in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and 
to  re-establish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x.—- xiii.  10.) 

Part  HI.  T^te  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 

V.  **The  most  remarkable  cireumstance  in  this  Epistle 
is,  the  confidence  of  the  apostie  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opposed  as 
he  then  was  by  a  powerful  and  sagacijous  party,  whose  au- 
thority, reputation,  and  interest  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every  thiuff  that  could  discredit 
him,  it  is  wonderfol  to  hear  him  so  fmnly  insist  upon  his 
apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to  the 
miraculous  powere  which  he  had  exeroisea  ana  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid 
of  some  discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to 
the  common  cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness 
indeed,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  decision,  expressly 
declares  that  his  opposers  and  despisers  were  the  ministers 
of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  miraculous  judgmento, 
when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been  brought  to 
repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper  means 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect.  It  is  inconceivaole  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of . 
divine  inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thinff  of 
imposture  among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it.*'^ 

Of  the  effecte  produced  by  this  second  Epistie,  we  have 
no  circumstantial  account ;  for  Saint  Luke  has  only  briefly 
noticed  (in  Acte  xx.  2,  3.)  Saint  PauPs  second  journey  to 
Corinth,  after  he  had  written  this  Epistle.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  contributions  were 
brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem (Rom.  XV.  26.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months, 
he  sent  salutetions  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
that  church  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  22, 23.)  ^^  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  party;  and 
when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians, 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a  divine  apostle,  to 
whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. The  false  teacher,  therefore,  must  either  have  been 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers, 
and  by  an  act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  3.);   or  this  adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have 

Quitted  the  place.    Whichever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  pro- 
uced  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  as  a 
proof  of  Saint  Paul's  divine  mission."' 

VI.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  occurs  in  3  Cor« 
xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1, 2.,  in  which  passages  the  apostie  mentions 
his  desi^  of  visiting  Corinth  a  Mtratime ;  wnereas  only  one 
visit  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(xviii.  1.),  about  a.  d.  51,  and  tne  next  time  that  he  visited 
Greece  (xx.  2.),  about  a.  d.  57,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
goiiiff  to  Corinth.  And,  indeed,  for  the  reasons  already 
statewi,  he  purposely  avoided  that  city.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  his 
nret  Epistle  virtually  supplied  the  place  of  his  presence,  and 
tiiat  it  is  so  represented  by  the  apostie  in  a  corresponding 
passage.  (1  Cor.  v.  3.)  Admitting  this  solution  to  be  proba- 
ble, it  is,  however,  far-fetehed,  and  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 

>  Roberts's  Clavis  BibUorum,  p.  75L  The  Tarious  emotions,  which  evi> 
dently  agitated  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  writtiw  this  epistle,  and  also  his 
elegance  of  diction,  powers  of  persuasion,  and  force  of  airument,  are  aQ 
admirably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  fL  noyaarda.  in  Ids  Disputatio  Inaii 
guralis  de  alterft  Pauli  ad  Cortnthioa  l^ston,  et  oDsenrandi  in  UliA  apo» 
toU  indole  et  oratione.  8vo.    Tng«eU  ad  Rhenum,  1818. 

•  Scott't  PreC  to  I  Cor.  *  uichaelis^  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 
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matter  of  facL  Michaelis  has  produced  another,  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete, 
visited  Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at 
Nicopolis.  This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts, 
because  the  voyage  itself  is  unnoticed.^  The  third  Tisit 
promised  in  2  Cor.  xii,  14.  and  xiii.  1,  2.  was  actually  paid 
on  the  apostle^s  second  return  to  Rome,  when  he  took 
Corinth  in  his  way.  f  2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  "  Thus  critically  does 
the^book  of  the  Acts  narmonize,  even  in  its  omissions,  with 
the'  Epistles :  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  in- 
^idenial  circumstance  of  the  third  visit.*'' 
'  On  the  undesigned  coineideneea  between  this  Epistle  and 
die  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hore  Paulinas, 
Chap.IV.» 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  SnSTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

L  Notice  ojithe  Christian  church  in  Galatia, — II.  Date, — HI. 
Genuinene»9  and  authenticity  of  thit  Epistle. — IV.  Its  occa- 
tion  and  scope, — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — VI.  Obser- 
vations on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by 
Paul  himself,*  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  he  visited  the  churcnes  in  this  country  more  than  once. 
Two  distinct  visits  are  clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the 
year  50  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and  the  second  about  ^e  year  51  or 
65.  (xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  ^eat  diversity  of  opinion  amongr  learned  men 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wein- 
ffart  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48  ; 
Michaelis,  in  49 ;  Cappel,  in  51 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57 ; 
Mill,  Fabricius,  Moldenhawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til 
and  Dr.  Doddridge^  in  53  ;  Hottinger,  in  54;  Lord  Barrington, 
Drs.  Benson  and\Lardner,  in  53  ;  Beausobre,  Rosenmuller, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop  Tomline,  in  52. 
Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Liorhtfoot  and  some 
others,  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this 
epinion  is  contradicted  by  the  apostle^s  silence  concerning  his 
bonds,  which  he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
early^  because  he  complams  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy 
from  his  doctrine,  (Gal.  i.  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strong- 
^t  and  most  forcible  terms  against  the  judaizing  teachers, 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  (i.  7 — 9.  iii.  1 .)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's  ex- 
pressions led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  Saint  Paul  was  him- 
aelf  a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.^  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through 
the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
Corinth  about  the  end  of  52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The 
aubscription,  indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  ccfnversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted. 
it  is  cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  Her- 
mas,^  Ignatius,^  and  Polycarp  ;^  and  is  declared  to  be  authen- 
tic by  IrenaBU8,>o  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  Tertullian,'*  Caiu8,>' 
Origen,^^  and  by  all  subsequent  writers.    It  is  worthy  of 

\- 

•  llfiehaelis,  ro\.  !▼.  p.  37. 

•  Or.  Hale«'»  ChronologT,  toI.  ii.  book  if.  p.  1123. 

•  Calinet,  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  aux  Corlnthiene.  Lardner'a 
Worka,  8vo.  vol.  Ti.  pp.  334,  325. ;  4  to.  vol  iii.  p.  296.  RoseninttUer,  Scho- 
lia in  N-  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  261, 252. ;  Bluch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp. 
|92->208. :  Hiig*a  Introduction,  vol  ii.  pp.  ^5—^92.  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp. 
0—75.    Whitby's  and  Macknight's  Prefaces  to  2  Corinthians. 

«  Ck>tnpare  Gal.  i.  8.  II.  iii.  i.  et  weq. 

•  ConL  Maicion,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  Rvo.  vol  U.  p.  87. ;  4to.  ^oL  L  p.  296, 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  57. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p«  809. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  76. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  319. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  33a 
>•  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol  ii.  pp.  163,  161. ;  4to.  vol  I  fk 
M  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol  il  p.  223. ;  4to.  toI  I  p.  401. 
»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  II  p.  964. ;  4to.  vol  L  p.  423l 
t»  IbkL  ftpo.  vol  il  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  483. 
M  Ibid.  8io.  vol.  il  p.  471. ;  4U>.  «oL  I  p.  181. 
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remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowled&red  to  be  genuine  by 
the  heretic  Mareion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  written  of 
all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  in  his 
Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.i' 

iV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
were  composed  puily  of  converted  Jews  and  partly  of  Gen* 
tile'converts,  but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  nume* 
reus.  It  appears  from  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not 
lon^  after  tne  Galatians  had  embraced  Christianity,  a  certain 
judaizing  teacher  or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in  or  risen 
up  among  Uiem,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine,  ques- 
tioned Saint  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
further  insinuated  that  they  never  preached  against  the  cir* 
cumcision  of  Gentile  converts :  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liar to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle  of  men,  and  had  not 
such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had  been  eon- 
ferred  on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself  secretly,  and 
at  some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentile  converts;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he 
insisted  on  the  contrary.  In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  de- 
sirous that  all  Gentile  Christians  should  submit  themselves 
to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that 
some  of  the  Galatians  actually  submitted  to  oe  circumcised. 
(Gal.  V.  2 — 12.)  From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal. 
V.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  made  by  one  judaizing  teacher  only,  and  not 
by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed ; 
and,  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.,  it  appears  tliat  he  was 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  reli- 
gious views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear ;  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions  raised 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  Saint  Paul 
to  write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accord- 
ingly, its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and 
authority,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taugjht,  and  to  confirm 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Chiist,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone; 
to  expose  the  errors  which  had  been  dissemmated  among 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  to  revive  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  tlie  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Gulatians,  therefore,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduciion,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.   The  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  had  occasioned 
this  Epistle :  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine 
and  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary 
from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Chri.st  himself,  by  divine  reve- 
lation ;  consequently  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
Saint  Peter  himself,  (i.  6 — 24.  ii.) 

Sbct.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
shows, 

5  i.  That  juatiflc*tlon  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  tb« 
Mosaic  law.  Oil  1—18.) 

5  ii.  Tiiat  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to 
convince  of  sin,  as  well  aa  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it ;  and 
that  being  intended  only  for  a  tenti>orary  institiiiion,  instead  of  vacal- 
ing  the  promise,  it  was  designed  lu  be  Kubservieiti  to  it,  by  allowing 
the  necessity  of  a  belier  righteousness  than  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
lead  convinced  souls  to  Christ;  that,  being  justified  by  faith  in  him, 
they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19—24.)  Such  being 
tile  end  and  design  of  itie  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now, 
under  the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  tl)e  law  0^5—29.);  and  illustrates 
bis  inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  h% 
pat  under  the  ktw,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardian.  (!▼. 
1-7.) 

SxoT.  8.  flhowa  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians 

in  going  about  to  subject  themselires  to  Uie  law,  and  thit 

•«  Epiphaaiuii  Hares.  42. 
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bj  lubmitdng  to  cireumcudon  they  beo^e  fubjeet  to  the 
whole  law,  and  would  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  (iv.  8— 2L.  v.  1—9.) 

Sbct.  4.  contains  Tarioas  instructions  and  exhortations  foi 
Christian  behaviour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  ri^ 
use  uf  their  Christain  freedom.  (▼•  10 — 16.  vL  1—10.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Thpiea 
discussed  in  this  Epistle ^  ttrmmaUs  with  anJposioUoalBene' 
diction,    (vi.  11—18.) 

VI.  Althoufirh  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epbtle  to  the 
Gaiatians  is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, yiz.  the  doctrine  of  iustlfication  by  faith  aJone,  yet  the 
two  E pieties  differ  materially  in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Gaiatians  (which  was  first  written)  was  desired  to  prove 
against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justified  by  faitn  without  the 
works  of  the  law  ofMoses,^  which  re<^uirea  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treats  of 
justification  on  a  more  enlair^ed  plan ;  his  design  being  to 
prove  against  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  justified  meritoriously  by  performing  works 
of  law, — that  is,  the  works  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  written  on  men's  hearts ;  but  that  all  must  be  iusti- 
fied  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete 
proof,  that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously, 
either  by  works  of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though 
of  divine  appointment;  but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding 
entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
faith  to  receive  it.^ 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  lan- 

lage,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint 

aul's  skill  in  managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection, 
which  the  advocate  or  advocates  for  the  ^losaic  law  had 
urged  against  him,  was,  thut  he  preached  circumcision.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns  this  slander  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice  of  it; 
but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  mighrleave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaizing  teacher 
and  his  followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  discroditina  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faith- 
ful in  that  age,  and  did  considerable  injury  among  the  Gaia- 
tians, at  least  for  some  time:  yet,  ultimately,  these  evils 
have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his 
apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
alter  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance 
that  he  really  was  an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him ;  consequently,  we  are  assured  that 
our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  him 
rand  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctnnes  of  the 
Gospel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was 
inspired  in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr. 
Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in 
them  all.  He  thinks,  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent 
b}[  Titus  to  the  brethren  in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia, 
with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the  other  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  appointed  to  bo  read  to  all  the  brethren  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Here  Paulime, 
Chap.  V.^  In  critically  studying  this  Efpistle,  much  assist- 
ance will  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Bloomfiela*8  R^ensio  Synop- 
tica,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311 — 509. 


>  Compare,  among  other  pasaaf  ea,  GaL  iii  2;  3.  S.  hr.  21.  ▼.  1—4. 

•  Dr.  Macknight'a  Preface  to  the  EpiaUe  to  the  GalatlaiiB,  aect  3. 

•  Ibid. 

«  CakneC,  Pre&ce  sur  PEpitre  aox  Qalates.  RoaenmUQer,  Scholia  in  N. 
r.  torn.  iv.  pp.  3M— 396. ;  Bloch,  Chrooolazifl  SeripCoroffl  PauU,  pp.  131— 
159. ;  Lardoer'8  Worka,  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  306— 314. j  4to.  voL  til.  pp.  287— 
291. ;  Whitbjr'8  Preftce ;  Hug's  lotrodaction,  toL  8.  pp.  3(1—387. ;  Ifichae- 
lia.  vol  hr.  pp  9—22. 
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oil  TBS  KFI8TLI  TO  THK  KPHKfllAKB. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, — ^IL  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  vas  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea, — IIL  Date,'-^ 
IV.  Occasion  and  tcope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents*-^ 
VL  Ohtervations  on  its  style. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Paul, 
about  A.  D^  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  sy« 
nagoffues  for  the  space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  there  at  that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  promising  to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts 
xviii.  19 — ^21.)  Accordingly  he  came  to  Ephesus  early  the 
following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  el  «e^.),and  preached  the  word 
with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  miracles 
among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there,  chiefly 
composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were 
so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious 
arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great 
value,  (xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  a.  d.  56, 
when  he  had  been  about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.) 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.  There  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  should  see 
them  no  more  ,•  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to 
*'  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock"  committed 
to  their  care,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing 
teachers  who  would  rise  among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour 
to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17—38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  expressly  cited  as  his 
production  by  Ignatius,^  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  it;^  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint 
Paul,  his  testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  determme  its  genu- 
ineness. This  Epistle  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,' 
and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenseus,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,* 
Tertullian,'o  Origen,"  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without 
exception.  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  an« 
cient  versions,  have  the  words  •»  E<p%r(»,  **  at  Ephesus,"  in  the 
first  verse  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson,  Paley,  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  have  douoted  or  denied  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  have  been 
written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first,  on 
the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century, 
who  affirmed  the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  of  no 
weight ;  for  Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  make  them  favourable  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  upon  this  very  account  he  is  censured  by  Tertul- 
lian  (a.  d.  200),  as  setting  up  an  interpolation  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  testimony  of  the  church. '^    They  fnrlner  appeal  to  a 

Kassage  in  Basils  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which 
e  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1.  **  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as 
truly  united  to  him  *  who  is'  through  Knowledge,  he  called 
them  in  a  peculiar  sense  'such  who  are,'  saying;  'to  the 
saints  who  are'  (or  even)  *  to  the  faithful  in  Chhst  Jesus.' 
For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  ancient  copies."*'  From  the  concluding  sentence 
of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscripts^  which 
Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  »  Eptre$,  **  at  Ephesus." 
Michaelis,  however,  has  shown  at  considerable  length,  tliat 
the  omission  of  the  word  ev^iy ''  who  are,"  was  the  subject 
of  Basil's  implied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  inference 
he  wished  to  deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  w 
Ep§nt,  And,  as  this  father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings, 

•  Lardner,  8va  toL  ii.  p.  70. ;  4to.  vcH  I.  p.  316. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  yoL  ii.  p.  78. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  ?oL  it.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  163. ;  4ta  voL  I.  p.  36a 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  401. 

<•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ii.  pp.  263^  264. ;  4ta  toI.  i.  p.  423. 
"  Ibid.  8ro.  voL  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  636. 
>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264. j  4to.  vol  L  p.  423. 
*^  See  the  original  paange i9 Lardner.dvo.  voL iv.p.40L ;  4ia. voL  iL p. 
466. ;  or  in  IfiebMlia,  VOL  iv.  pp.  14»-li6. 
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ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE8IANS. 


^W 


tgprnsly  eitea  the  Epistle  to  the  liZphesiansi  ¥rithoat  any 
hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  (the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  considered  as  being 
addressed  to  the  'Laodiceans. 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this 
.Epistle  to  St.  Paul's  haWn?  resided  among  the  persons  to 
wnom  it  is  addressed ;  and  mat  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15. 
iii.  2.  and  iv.  31.  appear  to  Be  more  smtable  to  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea),  than  to  the  Ephesians,  amon?  whom  he  had  re- 
aided  about  three  years.  (Acts  xz.  31.)  But  .these  passages 
admit  of  easy  and  satisfactorv  interpretations,  which  directly 
refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus :  he 
might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in  i.  15.)  his 
complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the 
£aiith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  {u\i  movTctrt 
T»r  eucvojMAv)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean, 
if  yt  have  heard  of  the  alspensatUm^ — ^more  correctly  means, 
since  ye  have  hearathe  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.  Con- 
sequently this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis 
above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iv.  21.,  where 
a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  nim,  &c.  But  most 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  oiven  by  Saint  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  *' cause  the  Epis- 
tle which  he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea ;" — ^which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a 
plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in  our  copies  inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  16., 
and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans. 
But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow:  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea^^^  Saint 
Paul  meant  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  by  the  apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose 
city  lay  between  Ephesus  and  Colosse;  and,  as  it  was 
within  the  circuit  ox  the  Ephesian  church  (which  was  the 
metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  already 
remarked,'  may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  CfelUrier,  after  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this 
question,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or 
circular,  and  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and 
some  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  understands  that 
term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  transmitted 
by  Saint  Paul  haa  »  E^ktm,  at  Ephesus^  ft  ActcJoLUAf  at  Laodicea, 
&c.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our 
manuscripts  read  tt  ^^na-m  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  use4  was  obtained 
from  Ephesus ;  but  this.  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems 
to  imply — ^what  cannot  be  proved — ^that  the  canon  was  esta- 
blished by  authority,  and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not 
agreeing  with  the  approved  edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the 
Ephesians  word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to' 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those 
marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's  former 
residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  hSa.  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may 
deem  the  best  supported  :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated, 
the  most  natural  and  probable ;  and  that,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  flilly  jus- 
tified in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written  to  the  Ephesians.' 

t  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  W.  p.  401 :  4to.  toI.  ii.  p.  467. 

•  See  Vol  -       " 

•  Stosch, 
Pre&ce  sur 

apective  Prolegomena  to  'this  epiiile.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.'pp.  128—146. 
Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  416—456. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  342—362. 
Macknight  on  Ool.  iv.  16.  Cell^rier,  Introd.  an  Nouv.  Test  p.  423.  Hug's 
lotrod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  45i5— 433.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp. 
608—618.  (first  edit),  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  episUe  from 
flalnt  Fanl  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  loct ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabri- 
4slat  and  In  Bfr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon  (and  of  which  we  have  irlven  a 
translation  in  Appendix  I  to  Vol.  L  Beet  IL)  is  anivanaUy  admittsid  to  be 
m  tmorj ;  vet  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing  is  of  all  tupposltiona  the  I 
BMMt  improSable. 


er,  ovD.  VOL  iv.  p. «»,  i  %uj.  voi.  ii.  p.  40/ . 

ol.  I.  p.  58. 

I,  de  Epistolis  Apostolorom  non  deperditis,  p.  101.  et  8&j.    Calmet, 

jr  PEpitre  aux  sphesiens ;  RosenmttUer  and  Koppe  m  their  re- 


m.  The  suhscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  hy  Tychicus, 
who  was  also  the  hearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
the  similarity  of  which  in  style  and  suhject  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  That  this  Epistle  was  written 
during  Saint  PauPs  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  evident 
from  Its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.  iv.  1.  vi.  20.) ; 
and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (which  he  does  in  his  other  Episties  sent  from  that 
city),  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and 
others,  that  it  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  probahly  in  the  year  61,  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  Rome. 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  aposUe 
of  the  Grentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  asserting  that 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  to  ootain 
the  favour  of  God,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsetUe  the  minds  of  his 
E  phesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gentiles.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
With  this  view,  he  shows  them  that  they  were  saved  by 
grace ;  and  that,  however  wretched  they  once  were,  uqw  they 
had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeds  to 
eiicourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  calling,  by 
declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth, 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment 
and  continuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of 
the  general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special 
duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  par- 
ticulars, besides  the  inscription  (i.  1,2.);  viz. 

Part  I.    The  Doctrine  pathetically  explained,  which   eon^ 
tains, 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (u  So- 
li.),  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints.  (L  15— 
23.  ii.  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  ones 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  1 1 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment  (iii.) 

Part  II.  The  Exhortation, 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to 

(1.)  The  unify  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  his  gifts,  (iv.  1—16.) 
(2.)  The  difference   between  their   former   and   present   state.   (Iv. 
17-24.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular, 

(1.)  To  avoid  lying,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25—31.  t.  1—21.),  with 

a  commendation  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
(2.)  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  hasbandj 

(V.  22—23),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  andser* 

vants.  (vi.  6—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final, — To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — ^20.) 
Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  (vi.  81^24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated, 
and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messengerhad  Drought  him  of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.), 
and  transported  witii  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  ot  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles  in  makinjg 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  m  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  sub- 
jects, and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious 
expressions.  Many  of  them  contain  happy  allusions  to  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  **  No  real  Chris- 
tian," says  Dr.  Macknight,  »*  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressfed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae, 
Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epittk, 
and  in  tbxX  of  the  Colossians,  see  page  34.  infra. 
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SECTION  vra. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIAN8. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  PhiUppi,^^\\,  Date* — ^III.  Oeca^ 
Bion, — IV.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Mace- 
donia, by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particulars  or  which  are 
related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 40. ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6. 
that  he  visited  them  again  a.  d.  57,  though  no  particulars  are 
recorded  concerning  that  visit.  Of  all  the  churches  planted 
by  Saint  Paul,  Uiat  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cKferisned  the 
most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  particu- 
larly generous  towards  him.  For  when  ihe  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  the  Philippians ;  who,  while  he 
was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 
try, sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
might  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  Thessalonians.  (rhil.  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same 
attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9.) 
And  when  they  heard  that  Saint  Paul  was  under  confine- 
ment at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  affectionate  con- 
cern for  him  ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present, 
lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment. 
(iL  25.  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (i.  7. 
13.  iv.  22.);  and  from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers, 
of  being  soon  released  and  restored  to  them,'  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  contained  in  this  letter  (i.  12.  ii.  26.),  that  he 
had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  towards  the  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  ena  of  a.  d.  62,  or  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pas- 
tors, by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money.  Trom 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  be- 
fore their  contributions  arrived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive 
supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work 
as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing 
from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been  raised  against 
him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the  only 
church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he 
conferred  this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly, had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and 
had  always  conducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against 
the  intrusion  of  judaizmg  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  Christian  bounty. 

Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — 
11.^ ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings 
of  his  imprisonment,  he  informs  them  that  his  sufferings 
and  confinement,  so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  had  '* rather  fallen  out  to  its  furtherance;"  and 
assures  them  of  his  readiness  to  live  or  die,  as  should  be 
most  for  their  welfere  and  the  glory  of  God.  (12— 20,)* 

8bct.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  can- 
dour, enforced  by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus 

•  M.  Oeder,  in  a  programma  published  in  1731,  contended  that  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  at  a  much  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shprtlj  after  the 


Ranting  of  the  church  at  Philippi :  tliis  hypothesis  was  examined  and  re- 
futed by  Wolfiue  in  his  Curae  Philologies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168.  et  ssg.  and  271. 
tt  seq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Paulus  published  a  programma, 
de  Tempore  scriptas  prioris  ad  Tiinotheum  atque  ad  Pbilippenses  Epistolse 
Paulinae;  in  wiiich  he  endeavourg  to  show  that  it  was  written  at  Caesarea; 
but  hia  hypothesis  lias  been  refuted  by  Heinribhs  in  his  notes  on  this  EpisUe. 
•  Verse8-1&— 18.  are.a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  inarked  In  any  e<utk>ns 
or  translations  which  we  i^ve  s^en. 


Christ;  and  to  work  out  their  own  satvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  thair 
account  (i.  21 — 30.  ii.  1 — 17.)  ;  and  promises  to  send 
Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of  whom  he  makes  a  very 
affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 

Sbct.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  juJIaizing  teach* 
era,  who  predched  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  (iii. 
iv.  1.) 

SscT.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  3, 
8.),  and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheeiful* 
ness,  moderation,  and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend virtue  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the 
difierent  bases  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian 
philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he 
makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  their  sea- 
sonabfe  and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any  secular 
interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish  merce- 
nary views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  that 
he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  migjit 
see  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10 — 18.) 
Afler  which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect 
a  rich  supply  of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.), 
concludes  with  salutations  from  himself  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction. 
(21—23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  1o  the  church  at  Philippi 
is  the  only  one,  of  all  Saint  PauPs  letters  to  the  churches,  m 
Avhich  not  one  censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of 
its  members;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unouali- 
fied  commendation  and  confidence  pervade  every  part  ot  this 
Epistle.  Its  style  is  singularly  animated,  afiectionatef  and 
pleasing. 

On  the  undesigmd  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulina, 

Chap.  vn.» 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  C0L088IAK8.   . 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at   Colosste. — ^11.  Date. — ^III.  Ocea 
sion  of  this  Epistle. — ^IV.  Scope  and  analysis. 

I.  By  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at 
Colossre,^  we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Boehmer,and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  at  Colossse  was  founded  by  Paul ;  and  they  ground 
this  opinion  principally  on  the  folio  wing  considerations;  viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were 
the  cities  of  Colosss,  Laodicea,  and  Ilierapolis, — that  he 
does  in  effect  say  that  he  has  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the 
Colossians  (i.  21 — 25.), — ^and  that  it  appears  from  the  terms 
of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  lu  tnis  Epistle,  that  he 
did  not  address  them  as  strancrcrs,  but  as  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice  in 
Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned ;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  and  thence 
through  Phry^a  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  xvi. 
6.)  And  in  hi^  second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus  and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so 
through  the  upper  parts,  or  northern  districts,  of  Asia  Minor, 
(xix.  I.)    That  Paul  did  fiot  plant  the  church  at  Colosstt,  is 

«  RosenmQUer,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  iv.  pp.  472—475. ;  Calmet,  Pre* 
face  sur  PCpitre  aux  Phitippiens ;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p|».  ISB 
— IGO.  Iluf's  InUroducUon,  vol  ii.  pp.  48i>— 167  ;  Lardner's  Worlu.  8vo. 
vol  vi.  on.  Ij2~161.  ;  Macknigiit's  Preface  to  this  epistle.  But  the  ruUest 
view  or  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  will  be  found  in  Hoc^s  Specimen 
Acadeuieamlnaugurale  de  Coctus  Christianoram  Ptiiiippensis  OonditioiM 

Erimaevii,  ex  eptstul't  lis  ab  apostolo  Paulo  scriptil,  prscipuo  dijudicaoda. 
nird.  Bat.  1823.  8vo. 

4  In  Ck>L  i.  2.  instead  of  t*  K9KtrT»*(,  at  Colossts,  the  Alexandrian,  Vati. 
can.  Codex  Cphrem,  and  several  other  ancient  inanuaeripts,  read  •»  K«xar. 
r4«;,  at  OdoMsOt  or  atnong  the  Colassians.  With  them  af ree  the  Syrlae, 
Coptie,  and  Slavonic  vcrnoni).  as  weil  as  Origen,  Qregoxj  of  Nyssa,  sod 
many  other  learned  fathers ;  but  as  the  coins  of  this  citr  are  stamped 
KOAOSXHNOi,  and  AHMOX  KOA OxxHMaN (Eckel,  UoetrinaNuaBmoraai 
Vetenun,  part  L  vol  itt.  p.  fl&)^  CoIoshb  sppeus  to  be  the  mors  comfit 
name. ' 
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erident  from  bis  own  declaTation  in  ii.  1.  where  be  says  that 
npither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  '^  seen 
his  f  ce  ia  the  flesh."  But  thouiprh  Paul  had  never  been  in 
G()los5«8e  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had 
evidently  been  taught,  and  a  church  planted  there.  Kosen- 
m  Uer  i«  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  that 
ciuy  by  Rpaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Epaphras,  who 
is  mentioned  in  i.  7.  iv.  12,  13.,  was  one  ct  the  earliest 
*eachers ;  but  it  does  npt  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the 
oerson  who  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder 
of  their  church  while  it  was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xix.  10.  that,  during  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  came  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis  supposes 
thai  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  oi  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  tauorht 
them  the  Christian  faith ;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his 
own  (i.  1.),  and  throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their 
joint  names,  except  where  the  subject  relates,  to  his  own 
imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  6f  course  could  not  be 
included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  a  guide  to  its  date.  In  Col.  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes 
to  his  imprisonment,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "an 
ambassador  in  bonds,''  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  converts  from  all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  Occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
sent  Epaphras  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the 
state  of  their  affairs ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  letter  TCol. 
iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem  to  nave 
written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paui,  therefore,  replies  in  the 
present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  being 
the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had 
probabTy  caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ; 
out  desired  that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was 
directed  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of 
which  sect  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this 
volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  partly  super- 
stitious judaizing  teachers,  who  diligently  inculcated  not 
only  the  "Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the  rab- 
bins, and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concern- 
ing demons,  whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's 
prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they  brought  back  tne  blessings 
fiupplicated  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  concerning  angels 
were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics  concerning  de- 
mons. It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false  teach- 
ers inculcated  the  worship  of  angels-,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued 
fastings,  and,  in  short,  the  observance  of  me  Mosaic  ritual 
law,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  Scope- of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show 
that  all  hope  of  man's  reaemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections, 
and  sufficiency,  are  centered :  to  caution  the  Colossians 
against  the  insinuations  of  judaizing  teachers,  and  also 
against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our 
salvation ;  and  to  excite  tne  Colossians,  by  the  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their 
sacred  character.  The  Efptstle.  therefore,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  besides  the  mtroduction  and  conclusion. 

L  Afler  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul 
begins  with  expressing  great  joy  for  the  fiivourable  character 
wfaich  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assures  them  that  he  daily 
prayed  for  their  further  improvement.  (3 — 14.^  He  then  makes 
a  shoft  digranion  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesos  Christy 
vrho,  he  declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions, 


principalities  or  powers, — that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the 
diurch,  and  had  reconciled  men  to  the  Father.  (16^20.)  The 
inference  from  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior 
to  angels ;  that  they  were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  from  this  digression  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses;  and  again  expresses  his  joy,  that  the 
Colossians  remained  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  for 
them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  (i.  21— 29.ii.  1—7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds 
directly  to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  superstitious  adherence  to  the  law ; 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christians 
against  worshipping  them.  He  censures  the  observations  of 
Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions  the  Colossians  against 
those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  introduce, 
especially  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising* 
(ii.  8 — 23.)  To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life,  especially  the  relative 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and 
masters,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Colosss.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 
For  an  illustration  of  iv.  16.  see  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  togeUier* 
The  one  is  in  most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  con* 
sidered  alone,  might  be  variously  interpreted,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Epistle.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  great  simihritv,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians contains  many  thing[8  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of 
angels,  and  many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene, 
and  might  prevail  at  Colossae.* 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

Ephesians.       Colossians.  Ephbsians.  Colossians. 

Chap.  i.  1,  2.    Chap.  i.  1,  2.  Chap.  iv.  22—25.   Chap.  iii.  9,  la 

i.  6,  7.               i.  13.  iv.  17-21.             1. 21.  ii.6.  iil.8-ir. 

i.  10.                 i.  19, 20.  iv.  29.                    iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16.           1.  3, 4.  iv.  3i                    iii.  12,  la 

i.  17-21.           i.  9-15.  ,           iv.  31.                    iii,  a 

i.  22.  iii.  10, 11. 1.  16— 18.  v.  5.                      iii.  5. 

i.  19.  ii.  1—5.    ii.  12,  13.  v.  6.                      iii.  6. 

ii.  1.                   i.  21.  V.  7,  8.                   iii.  7.  8. 

ii.  13-16.           i.  20.  ii.  14.  v.  15,  16.                iv.  6. 

iii.  1.                  i.  24, 25.  v.  18-20.              iii.  16,  17. 

iii.  3,  Ac.           i.  26—29.  v.  21—23.  vi  1-9.  ill.  18—25.  Iv.  i. 

iv.  2—4.              ii.  12-15.  vi.  18—20.              iv.  2-4. 

iv.  16.                 ii.  19.  vi.  21,  22.               iv.  7—9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina. 
Chap.  VIII. 


SECTION  X. 

ON   THE    FIRST   EPISTLE   TO   THE   THESSjLLONIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  Christian  church  there. — IL  Genuineness 
of  this  Epistle, — ^III.  Its  occation  and  tcope — Synopsis  of 
itt  contents, 

I.  CHRiSTiANirr  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by 
Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  botb 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  latter  were  most  numerous. 
(Acts  xvii.  2 — 4.)  The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having 
stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him  and  his  companv,^ey 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Bersa,  and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  5 
— 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he 

1  Boehmer,  l9a£0fl;e  in  Eplsrolam  ad  Colossenses ;  Calmet,  Preface  am 
I'Epitre  i  les  Colossiens;  Michaelit>'8  Introd.  vol.iv.  pp.  116—124. ;  Hos'e 
iQtrod.  vol.  ii.  pp  433—435. ;  MKcknight'a  Preface ;  Roseninuller,  8chom^ 
torn.  iv.  pp.  134—136.  In  instituting  a  eoUadon  of  these  two  eiriatlea  the 
Btudeat  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Oemmeten'a  Diaaertati* 
Exegetico-Critica.  de  epistolaa  Ptall  ad  Epheaioa  at  Coloasenaet  intarie 
coUatia.  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1903. 
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kad  intended  (1  These,  ii.  17,  18. )« be  sent  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy to  visit  them  in  his  stead  (iii.  6.),  and,  on  their  return  to 
kim  from  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  14, 15.  xviiL  5.),  he  wrote 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  a.  d.  52,  from  Corinth, 
and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spnrioos  subscription  to  this 
Epistle  imports.' 

II.  Tlie  ■  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  inde^ 
it  be  not  the  very  first^'^  of  all  Saiiit  Paul's  letters,  and  we 
find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  ▼.  27.  he  g^iyes 
4ia  following  command  : — I  adjure  you  by  ike  Lord  that  this 
SpiMk  be  read  unio  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is 
irery  properly  inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness 
baa  never  been  disputed.  Polycarp^  has  probably  referred 
io  it,  and  it  is  certiinly  quoted  and  recognised  as  Saint  PanPs 
||roduction  (together  with  the  second  lOpistle)  by  Irenieus,^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,<^  Caius,'  Origen,^  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle 
teas,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  in  th^  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  holy 
ealling.    This  epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Inacripiion,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  eelebraiee  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  TJieseahnians^ 

and  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was 

preached  to  them,  (i.  2 — 10.  ii.  1 — 16. 
Part  III.  The  Apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them^  together 

with  his  ajfeetionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for 

Ihem.  (ii.  17—20.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV,  he  exhorts  ihem  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and 

in  brotherly  hve,  with  industry,  (9 — 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exfwrfations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for 

their  brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith ;  togethtr  with 

admonitions  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  fudgmeni, 

(iv.  13—18.  v.  1—11.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  .practical  ad  Vices  and 
instructions,  (v.  12 — 28.) 

On  the  undesigned coincideneeshetween  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  Chap. 
IX.* 


SECTION  XI. 


ON  THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

L  Date,  occasion,  and  ocope  of  this  Epistle, — ^11.  Analysis  of 
its  contents. — ^IIL  Observations  on  this  Epistle, 

I.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently 
written  soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same 
place ;  for  Silvamis  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  in  the  inscription  of  this  £pistle  as 
well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle  was  occasioned  by 
the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person  who  had 
convoyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  clmrch.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed, 
from  some  expressions  in  it,'o  that  many  ot  them  expected  that 
the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such 

>  Grotias  has  contended  that  the  Jlrst  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  in 
reality  the  second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  hisu>> 
rical  evidence. 

*  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modem  ciiticn,  after 
Chryaostotti  and  Theodorec,  are  decidedly  of  opIiUon  that  this  is  the  ear- 
liest written  of  all  St.  Paul's  Episdes. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. ;  4to.  voL  I.  p.  330. 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  9G8. 

•  Ibid.  Ava  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401 
«  Ibid.  bvA  VOL  ii.  p.  264. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
^  Ibid  w%o.  voL  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  4S2. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  &i8.  630. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  666,  567. 

*  Calinet,  Preface  sur  la  premidre  Epitre  aux  Tbessaloniens ;  Rosen- 
miUler,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  681, 632. ;  Bloch,  ChronotajrisScriptorum  Pauli, 
pp  99---109. ;  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23—29. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
dl9— 352.  But  the  fullest  view  of  all  t^e  circumstances  of  this  epistle  is 
civeo  la  Borgerhoudt's  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Coetos 
Christianoram  Thesaalonicensis  Ortu  Fati8que,jet  prionaPanll  Us  scripUB 
Bi>istoto  ConsOio  et  Argumento.    Logd.  Bat  1825.  8vo. 
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of  them  as  thought  the  adrent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  afiairs,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  a  due  preparation  for  that  important 
and  awful  event.  Ad  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from 
an  error  which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority^ 
must  ultimately  be  inlnrious  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  ana 
to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with 
commending  the  faith  and  chari^  of  the  Thessalonians,  of 
which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report.  He  eipresses  his 
joy  on  account  of  the  patience  with  which  they  endured  per* 
secution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a  proof  of  a  nghteous  Judg 
ment  to  come,  where  their  p<9r8ecutors  would  meet  with  then 
proper  A^compense,  and  the  rijghteous  be  delivered  out  of  all 
their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as 
universal  judge.  He  furUier  assures  tnem  of  his  constant 
prayers  for  their  further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  the  felicity  promised,     (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeos  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Tliessalo- 
nians,  who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former 
letter,  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  ^  Tlie 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a 
great  apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  natnre 
of  which  he  describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty had  then  appeared :  but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thank- 
fulness to  God,  that  the  Thessalonians  haa  escaped  this  cor- 
ruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  praying  that 
God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  ^ii.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayere  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his -confidence  that  they  would  pay  a  due  regrard  to  the 
instructions  he  had  given  them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct 
some  irregularities  that  had  crept  into  their  church.  Many 
of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an  idle  and  disorderly 
life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful  to 
shun  their  company,  if  tney  still  remained  incorrigible.  The 
apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction;  and  in- 
forms them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he 
wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

2.  Saint   Paul's  Thanksgiving   and   Prayer  lor  them.  (i.  S<— 
12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

i.  To  prayer,  with  a  praver  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1—6.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  5 — 16.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  shortest  of  all  Saint  Paurs  letters  to  the  churches,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  sublimity  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  in  that  excellent  spirit  by  which  all  the  writings 
of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  Besides  those 
marks  of^  genuineness  and  authority  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  it  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  papal 
power,  under  the  characters  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  Uie 
'*  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  oppo- 
site the  principles  here  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, It  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  highly  improbable  to  all  human  apprehension 
that  they  shouldever  haver  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  consequently  a  prediction  like  this,  which  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  particular  to  the  event,  must  be  allowed  to 
carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
author  wrote  under  divine  influence.' > 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Pauline, 
Chap.  X. 

»  Dr.  Doddridge's  Introd.  to  SThess.  Bloch,  Chronotaxls  Scriptomm 
Panli,  pp.  109—115.  Calinet's  Preface  sor  la  aeconde  Cpitre  aoz  Theaaa- 
loniens;  Hog's  Introd.  voL  ii.  pp.  353,  364.  For  a  full  fllustration  of  the 
prophecy  above  mentioned,  see  Bishop  Newton's  Diasertations,  vol.  U.  Diss. 
SSL  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  on  the  Man  of  Sin  (Pajraphraae  on  1  and 
2Thoaib  pp.  173—197.  2d  edit);  or  1>n.  Maofcnteht  and  A.  Qsakm  on 
2Th««.  a. 
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SECTION  xn. 


.    ON  THE  flRST  SPI8TLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

L  •^cMttiU  0/ 7Y«o%.— n.  Date  of  tMt  Spittle.— m*  Genu- 
inenett  and  authenticity  of  the  two  EpUtlet  to  THmothy,^—\Y, 
Scope  and  eynoptia  ofthejirtt  Epistle, — ^V.  Observationt  on 
the  use  which  the  church  is  to  make  in  every  age  of  PauVs 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

I.  TiMOTHT,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  was  a  Greek,  hut  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Lois,  a  person  of  excel- 
lent character.  (2  Tim.  i.  6.)  The  pious  care  they  took  of 
his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desir^  success ;  for 
we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his  childhood,  Timo- 
thy was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  dunng  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, TimoUiy  made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that 
he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria 
to  Lystra  the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so 
highly  to  him,  that  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion 
orchis  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi. 
2,  3.)  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition 
of  hands  (1  Tim,  iv.  14. ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.),  though  at  that  time 
he  probably  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  cw  age.  (I  Tim. 
iv.  12.)  From  this  period,  freooent  mention  is  made  of  Ti- 
mothy, as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various  journeyings, 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying  his 
instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven 
from  Thessalonica  and  Bersea  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas 
and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith. 

iActs  xvii.  13,  14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
xviii.  5.),  and  from  Ephesus  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xix.  22. ;  I  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  the 
believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecutions.  Timothy 
returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
j[Acts  XX.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to 
instruct  the  church  in  that  city,  tne  care  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  Timothy.  How  long  he  governed  the  Ephesian 
church  is^not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  slain  with  stones  and  clubs,  a.  d. 
97,  while  he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Elphesus.  His  supposed  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp,  a.  d. 
356,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  Lardner  refers  it  to  the  year  56  ;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaeiis, 
and  Hug  (afler  Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other 
critics),  date  it  in  a.  d.  58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr. 
Mill,  and  RosenmiiUer,  in  a.  d.  65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight, 
and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  early  date  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  thir.d  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that 
no  bishops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  Saint  Paul 
instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  an  appointment  to  a  new 
office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  apostle  would  sufier  a  community  to  be  long  without 
governors.  Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28.  that 
on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Consequently  this 
Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ; 
for  Timothy  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  5.)  He  even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia,  was  in 
the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle',  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this 
Epistle  was  written,  was  in  danger  of  being  "  despised  for  his 
youth."  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  As  he  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1 .)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
If  this  Epistle  was  written  a.  n.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  Uie 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that  case  have 
bee^  dejHsed  for  his  youth ;  though  he  naght,  before  he  had 
reached  his  twraty-seventh  year. 


On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  date,  which  sub- 
poses  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  PauFs 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome^  a.  d.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appeal  from  Saint  PauFs  Epistles  to  Philemon 
(22.)  and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed, 
when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  (0  Colossa 
and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles 
were  written  towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome ;  and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colosss 
immediately  after  his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  fit>m  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ^tat 
he  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors :  1.  Fables 
invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
the  law.^  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation ; — 2.  Uncertain 
genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  theijr  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved, 
merely  because  they  had  Abraham  to  their  father ; — 3.  Intricate 
questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law  ; — 4.  Perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which 
produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Ephesian  church  before  the  apostle's  departure ;  for, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing,  Acts 
XX.  29.,  /  know  that  after  my  departing,  shall  grievous  wolvee 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  Jlock.  30.  .^Iso  of  your 
own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appeara  firon^  the 
two  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from 
Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of 
the  above  mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when 
the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  judaizcrs  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot,  as 
those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose  :  but 
it  must  have  been  written  some  time  aftei^  the  apostle's  release 
from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaizing  teachere  there  busily 
employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 6.,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  ITun.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  with  2 
Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  coinmands,  instructions,  and  encourage- 
ments are  given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same 
remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the 
second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  addressed  to  Timothy, 
as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus:  all  which,  Dr.  Macknight  justly  thinks,  im- 
plies that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle,  however,  there  are 
three  plausible  objections  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  firet  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten after  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.'— 
B  ut  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  TuUius,  in  classing  the  Roman  people, 
as  Aulus  GelUus  relates,'  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  lunited  to  the  age  of  seventeen :  youth,  from  that 
to  forty-six  ;  and  old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now, 
supposing  Timothy  to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50, 
when  he  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more  than  34, 
A.  D.  64,  two  yeare  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was 
then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
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the  Romans,  was  considered  as  yonth,  the  apostle,  with  propriety, 
might  say  to  him.  Lei  no  man  despue  thy  youttu 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a 
number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to 
iiim  at  Miletuf,  Acts  xx.  17.  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion 
was  there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to 
give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the-ordination  of  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  1 
The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apcmtle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides  false  teachers  had 
then  entered,  to  oppose  whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might 
be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58.  Not  to  mention, 
that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted  to 
•apply  their  places. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to 
come  to  him  soon,  1  Tim.  iii.  14.,  it  is  argu^,  that  the  letter,  in 
which  this  is  said,  must  have  been  written  before  the  apostle 
said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Acts  xx.  25.,  /  hnow  that  all  yCy 
among  -whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God^  shall 
see  my  face  no  more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy is  proved  to  have  been  written  before  the  apostle's  interview 
with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them, 
must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  his 
declaration  respected  the  Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Phile- 
mon, as  well  as  the  Ephesians :  for  they  certainly  were  persons 
among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  men- 
tioned were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the  inter- 
view ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
When,  therefore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his 
Other  converts,  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point 
either  of  fait^h  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting 
nrom  his  fears.  He  had  lately  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews  who 
laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  This, 
with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such  anxie^, 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them 
to  strive  together  vith  him  in  their  prayers,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  Jndaa,  (Rom.  xv,  30,  31.) — 
Further,  Uiat  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the  apostle 
only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not 
any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  bound 
in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  ivtdch  shall 
befall  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  vfitnesseth  in 
every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Where- 
fore, although  his  fears  were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actu- 
ally visited  the  Ephesians  afler  his  release,  his  character  as  an 
inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least ;  if  in  saying,  he  knew 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,  he  doplared  his  own  persua- 
sion only,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  * 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  con- 
^  cernin^  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  it  has  always  been  acknow- 
iedgedfto  be  the  undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
BM  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  and 
Polycarp;'  and  the  first  Epistle  bv  Igrnatius;*  and  in  the 
following  centuries  by  Irenaeus;*  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
Tertullian,'  Caius,8  Origen,^  and  by  all  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical writers  without  exception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleier- 

t  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220—222.)  Michaelis,  vol.  Iv.  pp. 
75—78.  Rosenmlller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  lorn.  v.  pp.  1—4. ;  Hui^'s  Iritrdti.  vol. 
il.  pp.  393— 402.  Larduer'd  Works.  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  316—320. ;  4to.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  29-i— 294.  Doddridge  and  Whitby's  Prefaces  to  ITim.  Macknight's 
Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  ii.  Dr.  Paley  has  advueated  the  late  date  of  this 
Epistle  by  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.    Horse  Pauline,  pp. 

•  Lardner's  Works.  8vo.  vol.  II.  pp.  38,  39. ;  4to.  vol  !•  pp.  298^  299. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  li.  pp.  96,  97. :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331. 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  321. 

» Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  il.  p.  164. ;  4 to.  vol.  i.  p.  36a 

•  Ibid  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  221. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

« Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  il.  pp.  264,  265. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  43i. 
>  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ii.  p.  374. ;  4ta  voL  L  p.  4f9. 

•  IbM.  8fo.  yol.  II.  p  m.  \  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  — 


macher,  Professor  Eickhom,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by 
Professor  Hug ;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  objections 
and  their  refutation : — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  because  (it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not 
with  the  same  signification.  But  this  is  more  or  less  the 
case  in  other  Epistles ;  and  some  of  the  words  alluded  to  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  **  while  the  composition  of 
others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  tne  laws  of 
grammatical  authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
tra&ric  authors  would  scarcely  have  indulged  themselves." 
If,  nowever,  "  independently  of  this  peculiarity,  we  examine 
the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  nnd  it  assuredly  Paul's. 
The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  si^ifications,  or  false 
synonymes,  the  enumerations,  the  short  instantaneous  bursts, 
the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5—18., 
then  the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole ; — all  is  not 
an  imitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one 
might  easily  succeed,  but  the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode 
of  communication."io  Besides  the  difference  of  style  in  this 
Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  EJpistles,  is 
accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the  difference  of 
the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and  also  by 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circumstances 
would  necessarily  produce  a  diversity  of  expression." 

2.  The  great  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this 
Epistle,  because  the  apostle  (i.  26.)  has  so  very  briefly  men- 
tioned Hymenseus  ana  Alexander^  are  of  no  moment.  He 
mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well-known  examples  of 
erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose  besides,  as  he 
has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
viz.  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he 
also  does  incidentally.'* 

3.  It  ha^  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween 1  Tim.  i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St.  Paul 
But  the  apostle  carefully  distinguishes  the  individual  in  the 
second  Ej)istle  from  him  who  is  noticed  in  the  first,  by  the 
epithet  oil  ^Axxwi,  the  worker  in  metaisy  or  the  smith,  Beza 
and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person  who 
appeared  d^i  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being 
very  common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  orpersons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.** 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the 
style  of  this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius 
or  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  and 
that  the  animating,  urgent,  and  affecting  motives  which  it 
presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  such  as 
no  impostor  could  imitate. '^ 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Epis- 
tie  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper  officers  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was 
to  caution  this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those 
false  teachers  (Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by 
their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  cor- 
rupted the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upon 
him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  practical  religion ;  and  to  animate  nim  to  the  greatest 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  o£&ce. 
The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 


Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (i,  1, 2.) 
Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timoihu 


how  to  behave  in  the  Ad* 
ministration  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  /  in  which^ 

Sect.  1.  Afler  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  committed  to  him,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  <^  the 
Gospel  against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers 
(enumerated  above')  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  con- 
troversies, and  not  to  a  holy  life,  Saint  Paul  shows  the  use 
1^  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which  these  teachers  were  ignorant. 
This  account  of  the  law,  he  assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching 
of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 — 11.)  Having  mentioned 
the  jGrospel,  the  apostle,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  a 
digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  in  calling  him, 


«•  Hot's  Introduetton,  vol  tt.  pp.  403,  404. 
tt  CtDSrler,  latrod.  an  Nouv.  Test.  p.  ISO. 
M  CeOArler,  btrod.  an  Noov.  Test  p.  433. 


(•  Rm,  ^oL  U.  p.  4UL 
«*  Bee  p.  M8.  tiprs. 
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who  had  been  a  peraecotor,  to  the  Christian  faith  and  miniH 
tenal  office ;  and  observes,  that  his  &vour  was  extended  to 
him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to  ail  that 
should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 
Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
stmctions, 

S  i.  Ck>nceming  the  manner  in  wldch  divine  worship  was  to  be  peribnned 

in  the  Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 
S  ii.  Concerning;  the  quali6cations  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain 

bishops  and  deacons  of  that  church,  oii.)^ 
S  iii.  Aifer  foretelling  the  great  corruiiCions  which  were  tojprevall  in  the 

church  in  future  times  (iv.  1—6.),  the  apostle  instructs  Tunolhy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6—16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (▼.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  treat  widows  (3 — 16.),  elders  (17 — 19  ),  and  offenders. 
(20, 21.)  Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22—24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  dis- 
putes, censures  the  excessive  love  of  money,  and  charges 
the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  (vi.  3 — 19.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion.  (20,21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaizing  teachers  at  Ephe- 
8U8,  which  gave  rise  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
have  long  disappeared,  yet  **the  Epistles  themselves  are 
still  of  great  use,  as  tliey  serve  to  show  the  impiety  of  the 
principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded.  For  me  same 
principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
which,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Ephesus  m  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  pernicious. — ^These  Epistles  are  likewise 
of  great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 


for  the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations  bad 
been  difforent  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
v^orld,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  ia 
sinuation  -thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends. 
Yet,  throiij^hout  the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  of 
that  kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  containcKi  in  them  is  the 
same  with  that  taught  in  the  Epistles  designed  for  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  church  in  general:  and  the  views 
and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  stronger 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithml- 
ness  than  these  1"' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Faley*s  Horse  Panlins* 
Chap.  XI. 


SECTION  XIII. 

ON  THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   TOVnMOTHF. 

I.  i5a/e.— n.  0/  the  place  where  THmothy  wa»,  lohen  Paul 
■wrote  thi»  Epistle  to  him, — HI.  Its  tcope. — IV.  Synopsis  of 
it»  contents.r~-V,   Observation*  on  this  Epistle. 


I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 

Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.; 

and  that  his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  ^appears  from  i.  17., 

and  is  universally  admitted.     But,  wheU>er  he  wrote  it  during 

his  first  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a 

.  second  imprisonment  there  (which  was  the  uniform  tradition 

bishops  and  deacons,  in  every  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of    of  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dis- 

the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the  manner  in  which  these    puted.     The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Hammond, 

Lightfoot,  Lardner,  and  IIu^;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson, 
Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
mi  i  Her,  and  others.  That  the  last-mentioned  opinion  is 
most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Coloasian^ 
Philippians,  and  Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten during  Saint  Paul's  ^rst  imprisonment),  with  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written 
during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former 
Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation 
from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He 
tells  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for 
him  a  lodging';  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  pray- 
ers I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before 
us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different :  <<  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteouaneas, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  " 
(iv.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Romt> 
Timothy  was  with  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  bim  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Phitippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present 
Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Further,  in  the  former  Epis- 
tles, Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome : "  Luke,  the  beloved  pb^'sician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  **  Demaii 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  tlus  present  world,  and  is  gone 
to  Thessalonica.'  Once  more :  in  the  former  Epistle,  Marie  was 
with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Coloesians. '  In  the  preaeni 
Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  bim  with  him,  '^fSoHr  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in 
this  Epistle,  are  widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly 
to  preach  the  Oospel,  being  guarded  onlv  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  firom  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in 
close  confinement,  so  that  Onesiphoros,  on  his  coming  to  Rome, 
had  Qpnsiderable  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  And  diat  crimes 
were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  firom  those  formerly 
alleged  against  him,  appears  firom  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  hie 
suffers  evil,  even  unto  bonds,  as  a  malefactor ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of  all  Uberty,  but  also  that  he 
was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close  dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight 
thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  {»a»cufy<ii),  which  in  this  passage 

•  Dr.  Macknisfat's  PreC  to  I  Tim.  sect.  iv. 


duties  should  be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  thoke  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honourable 
offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

"The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apoetle,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  be- 
cause he  was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than 
Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  repetition  of  these  precepts  and 
charges,  is  not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it 
maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance  : 
not  to  mention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  tHings 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of 
divinely-inspired  ecclesiastical  canons,,  to  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently, 
and  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  ag-e  and 
country,  who  hold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to 
obtain  them :  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that,  by 
meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  ull 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation 
which  lieth  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty 
belonging  to  it. 

"  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epis- 
tles, there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  some  displays  of  Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he 
had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  hypocrite 
who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another 

*  In  using  Uils  expression— Crea/  is  the  myatery  of  godHneaa  (ill.  16.), 
tbe  apostle  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As 
those  mysteries  have  always  a  reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance 
greatly  nvours— not  to  say,  confinns— the  common  reading  of  this  text, 
which  l\as  been  so  much  controverted ;  for,  if  no  mention  had  been  made 
in  this  case  of  a  Gud,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the -apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
allusion.    (BrekeU's  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)    On  the  much  litigated 

Question  respecting  the  reading  of  eio(  in  ITim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will 
od  a  perspicuous  statement  or  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Holden's  Scnpture 
Testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  181—188.  There 
is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1809, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim. 
Hi.  16.  8vo.  London,  1741.  ^  Velthusen's  Observations  on  various  Subjects, 
pp.  49^104.  8vo.  London,  1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—104.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  274-^276.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  evidence, 
both  external  and  Internal,  will  be  found  in  the  Rer.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  (London,  1830X  who  has 
DsacoNSTRATSD  THE  GSNuiNENBss  OP  THB  BKADDfO  6<os,  from  the  United  and 
ioifisputable  testimonies  of  manuscripts,  ancient  rersions,  quotations  in  the 
wT^gs  of  tbe  fathers,  and  the  best  printed  edldons  of  the  Chreak  Testa- 
ment, Doth  early  and  recent,  as  well  as  from  internal  evidence. 
Vol.  II.  3X 
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may  mean  that  the  apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
criminals. 

'3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  ex- 
tiemely  dangerous.  This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6, 7, 8.  and  from 
verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer,  all  men  forsook  him.  Further, 
^verse  17.)  IVie  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  UoUf 
or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  from  every  evil  -work,  by  preserving  him  unto 
Mi  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was  totally  different  frt>m  the  gen- 
tle treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  he  had  lately  been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This 
was  a  different  route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and 
some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he 
visited  that  place  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.) 
But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the  year  57,  and  the  pre- 
sent  Bpistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed 
sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have 
sent  tot  them  to  Ctesarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two  years ;  or 
more  early  qh  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at 
Miletus,  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  Saint  Paul 
at  Jemsalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  Us  voyage  from  Cssarea  to 
Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them 
to  proceed  further  north  frorn^  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia. 
( Aets  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at 
Cyorinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Co- 
rinth on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
But  from  Cssarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  through 
Corinth.  Dr.  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not 
satisfactory.  For  he  says  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth 
when  Saint  Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timo- 
thy, who  was  then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  Saint  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it, — or 
he  mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  frx>m  Ephesus 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  him,  not  beiug 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

'ITie  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  thai  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprison- 
ment different  from  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul,  we 
have.seen,^  was  released  from  his  confinement  a.  d.  63,  and, 
after  visiting  several  churches,  returned  to  Rome  early  in  65; 
where,  after  being  confined  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  66.  Now, 
as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before  winter 
([2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  month  of^  July  or  August  a.  d.  65.^ 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion 
is  advocated  by  Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but 
is  opposed  by  Michaelis ;  who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was 
most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  when  Paul  sent  this 
letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in  that 
region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  ho  requests  Timo- 
thy to  bring  with  him  the  cloak^  books,  ana  pcarchments,  which. 
he  had  left  behind  him  at  Troas ;  and  because  Troas  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timo- 
thy was  desired  to  "  make  haste  to  come  to  him  before  win- 
ter." (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes,  therefore,  that  Paul, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this 
Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (\^hom  Dr.  Ben- 
son supposes  to  have  beenTychicus)  that  Was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  whereTO  he 
miorht  find  him,'. 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  was  to  apprize  him  of  the  circumstances  that 

*  See  p.  325.  supra. 

*  Paley's  Horae  Paalinse,  pp.  303—306. ;  Calinet,  Preface  sar  la  seconde 
Epiire  4  Tunoth^e;  Macknight's  Preface  to  2^101.  sect  i. ;  Dr.  Benson's 
Preface  to  2  Hm.  pp.  501—517. ;  Micbaelis's  Introd.  voL  Jv.  pp.  16&— 177. ; 
Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  338—375. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  303>-<321. ; 
Hug's  InUxxL  VOL  ii.  pp.  440— US. 

*  MichaeliB,  vol.  iv.  pp.  161—164. 


had  befallen  him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter. 
But,  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave 
him  in  this  letter  a  variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encoa- 
ragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  func? 
tions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  parent ; 
in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy^s 
arrival,  the  loss  mi^ht  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to 
him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle. 
With  this  view,  after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for 
him,  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  (3  Tim.  i.  2 — 5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6 — 16.) ;  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolable 
that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.\  which  he 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  aole  to  teach 
others  (ii.  1,2.);  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  fortitude, 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3- — 13.) ;  to  sup- 
press and  avoid  logomachies  ^14.  23.) ;  to  approve  himself 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 22.);  and  to  forewarn 
him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  consequence  of  wicked 
hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  even 
then  were  beginninff  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Saint  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions 
against  them,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 
Part  U.  »^n  Exhortailon  to  Timothy. 

Sect.  1.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firnmess  in  keeping  the 
form  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting 
prayer  in  behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afilictions  and  persecutions,  to 
deliver  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and 
to  purity  of  life,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers  in  the  last  times  (whose 
practices  are  described),  to  be  constant  in  his  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours 
(iii.  iv.  1—8.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  containing  the  Apostle's  Hequest  to 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
various  Salutalions  for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9— 
22.) 

V.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Saint  Paul's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  under  the  miseries  of  a  jail,  and  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  and  was  not  designed  tor  the  use  of  others,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostle, 
ana  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely 
believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached.  "This excellent 
writing,  therefore,  will  be  read  by  the  discinles  of  Christ,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  And  the 
impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  often  be 
recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  effect,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation 
under  all  the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may 
bring  upon  them." 

"Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "a  pious  father,  under  sen- 
tence otdeath  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see 
and  embrace  him  again  before  he  left  the  world ;  particularly 
that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying  commands,  and 
charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done  : — and  you  will 
have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
the  whole  Epistle."' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Pauline, 
ChaJ).  XII. 


SECTION  XIV. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE    TO   TITUS. 

I.  Account  of  Titus, — II.  Ckristictnity,  when  planted  in  Crete. 
— III.  Dflrfe.— IV.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  Epistle, — V. 
Observations  on  ii. 

I.  Titus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts,  who 
attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuing  circuit.    (Tit.  i.  4. 

♦  Preface  to  2  Tim.  p.  517.    The  topics  above  noticed  are  ably  Ueated 
at  length  by  Dr.  Blacknight  in  his  prefltce  to  3  Tim.  sect.  3« 


Sect.  XV.] 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 
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GaL  ii.  1 — 3.  Acts  xy.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find 
that  Paul  sent  him  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  IS.),  to  investigate 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  the  church  in  that  city,  and 

garticularly  to  report  what  effect  had  been  produced  by  his 
rst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelligence  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction, 
as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  6—13.  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  a^in,  with  some 
others,  to  hasten  the  collection  for  thf*  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 
( viii.  6.)  After  this  we  meet  with  na  further  notice  of  Titus ; 
except  that  he  is  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  as  having  been 
with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly 
before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being  in  Dalmatia.  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is 
evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  m  which  he  has  spoken 
of  him  to  the  Corinthians.*  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information 
concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his  death;  but, 
according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  that  islana. 

II.  We  have  na  certain  information  when  or  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans 
were  present  at  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  U.),  Bishop  Tomline  things  it  not  improba- 
ble, that,  on  their  return  home,  thej  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen.2  But  Mi- 
chaelis.  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  oetween  the  latter  part 
of  A.  D.  51,  and  the  tormer  part  of  a.  d.  53.  It  appears  trom 
2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an 
excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him 
as  an  assistant,  whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  that  church.  (Tit  i.  5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
were  many  Jews^  in  this  island  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  have  considered 
them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans  themselves, 
who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  debauchery, 
and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  xg»ri^tn,  to  act  like  a  Cre- 
'an^  was  a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie,  W^ith  these  vices 
they  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ; 
ancf  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
(Tit.  i.  12.) 

III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
supposed  visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinidn,  that,  in  the  chronologi- 


between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintfiians;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  52 ;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56 ;  Lord  Bar- 
rington  in  57 ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64  ;  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and  raley,  and  the  Bible 
chronology  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription  states  this  Epistle 
to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  prooably 
because  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  called  Ni- 
copolis, but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intnnded  by  the 
author  of  the  subscription;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by 
him  was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not 
built  till  afteif  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke 
is  totally  silent  concerning  Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete, 
though  he  has  noticed  that  he  touched  at  tne  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  most  probable  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  trom  his  first 
imprisonment,  a.  d.  64.  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first  iJpistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and 
phrases  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1—3. 
with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  5.  with  Tit.  i.  14. ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  with  Tit.  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2—4.  with  Tit.  i.  6— 8.* 

»  See  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6.  7.  13—15.  viii.  16—23.  and  xli.  18. 

«  Elcinenis  of  Christian  Theoloey,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

•  Ant.  Jud  lib.  xvii.  c.  12.  S  1.    De  Bf>ll.  Jiid.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  §  1.,  <fec. 

«  Calmet,  Preface  sur  I'Epiiro  de  S.  Paul  a  Tite ;  Dr.  Benson's  Prefiuje 
to  his  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle;  l^rdner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol  ▼!.  pp.  320—324. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  294— 296. :  Michaelis's  Introd. 
vol.  Iv.  pp.  29—41. ;  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3&4— 360  Dr.  Mackniglii'* 
Preface  to  Titus. 


The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
were  nevei"  questioned.* 

IV.  Titus  haying  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostoli- 
cal plan,  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, and  to  give  him  particular  instructions  concerning  his 
behaviour  towards  the  judaizing  teachers,  who  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church.    The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  II.  Instructions  to  Titus, 

SscT.  1.  Concerning  the  ordination  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and  deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — ^9.) 
Further,  to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in 
selecting  men  for  the  sacred  ofHce,  Paul  reminds  him  of 
the  acts  of  the  judaizing  teachers.  (10 — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an 
example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  That  he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaizing  teachers, 
who,  being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as 
were  of  their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Chris- 
tians with  a  like  seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and 
also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iiL  1 — 7.^ 

Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish 
questions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8—11.) 

Part  III.  ►^/i  Invitation  to  Titus^  to  come  to  the  Apostk  ai  Ni* 
copolis,  together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12-— 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  we  learn 
that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  everywhere  indefatigable  in 
propagating  their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  ot- 
taining  salvation;  that  in  the  most  distant  countries  they 
uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  practice  of  siti  consistent  with  the  hope  of  salvation ; 
and  that  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  they  en- 
couraged them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  they 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  hie 
pardoned  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  That 
eminent  critic  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  apostle's  com- 
manding Titus  in  Crete,  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose 
those  errors,  that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  more  numerous 
and  successful  in  Epnesus  and  Crete  than  in  other  places. 
As,  however,  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  law  ot 
Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  the  faith,  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  and  exhortations  to  him,  as 
to  Timothy :  neither  did  he  recommend  to  him  meekness, 
lenity,  and  patience  in  teaching,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  but 
rather  sharpness.  (Tit.  i.  13.  li.  15.)  Dr.  Macknight  ac- 
counts for  tnis  difference  in  the  apostle's  letters  to  those  two 
evangelists,  by  supposing  that  Titus  was  a  person  of  a  sof^ 
and  mild  temper ;  whereas  Timothy,  being  a  young  man, 
might  have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  m  need 
of  some  restraint.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Palsy's  Horse  Paulin©, 
^^han.  XIII. 


SECTION  XV. 

ON    THE    EPlSn.E   TO   PHILEMON. 

I.  Account  of  Philemon, — ^11.  Date.-^-^l.  Genuinenest  and 
authenticity. — IV.  Occasion  and  acope  of  this  Epittle^^ 
V.  Observations  on  it. 


I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosss,  as  appears 
from  Paul's^entioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (iv.  9.^  as  one  of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting 
Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.),  who  appears  from  Gol. 


•  It  is  cited  or  alluded  to  by  all  the  fiuhers  who  have  quoted  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy.    See  the  references  to  tliem  in  p.  344.  supra, 
i     •  Dr.  Macknight'*  I*re£ice  lo  Titus,  sect.  4.  Jlnt. 
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iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church.  Philemon 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country:  for  his  family 
was  so  numerous  that  it  made  a  church  by  itself,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  church  at  Colossae.  (ver.  2.)  He 
was  likewise  so  opulent,  that  he  was  able  by  the  commurdca^ 
tion  of  his  faith,  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  saints.  (6, 7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Phile- 
mon was  an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  :  and  from  Paul's  requesting  hiin  (^22.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossae,  Michaelis  thiiri^s  that  he 
was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where  Paul 
calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  am- 
biguous signification;  being  given  not  only  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  such 
pious  individuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostles  in 
any  manner.  1 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Grentile,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but, 
from  the  apostle's  saying  in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard 
of  Philemon's  faith  m  Christ  (which  was  his  usual  phrase 
when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had  never  seen),2  Dr. 
Benson  is  ofopinion  that,  during  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.) ;  or  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted 
the  gospel  at  Colossae.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Phile- 
mon would  never  have  become  a  Christian ;  the  apostle  might 
therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  o>ved  unto  him  himself,  or 
his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10. 13.  and  23.  of  this  Epis- 
tle, Uiat  P^ul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it;  and 
as  he  expresses  (22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  re- 
leased, it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  a.  d.  G2,  or  early  in 
63 :  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  dj  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics 
showed  an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred 
canon  as  being  a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  Christian  church.  tJnauestionably  the 
apostles  might  (and,  for  aught  we  know  to  trie  contrary,  did) 
vmtbyrivate  letters  as  well  as  other  persons.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  this  li^ht ; 
it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand,  which 
was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his  Epis- 
tles, (2'rhess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
alluaed  to,  though  note*  ted  by  name,  by  TertuUian,'  and  was 
reckoned  among  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.^  It  was 
likewise  most  expressly  ouoted  by  Origen,*  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  authentic  oy  all  the  ancient  writers  citea  by 
Eusebius,^  and  also  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every  catalogiie  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Stron^r  external  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not,  than 
that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argu- 
ment of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it, 
will  discern  a  great  numb'er  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  I.  In  a 
religious  view,  or  upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are 
upon  a  level.  Onesimus,  the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, is  tlie  apostle's  dear  son  ana  Philemon's  brother. 
2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's  civil  aflf^iirs. 
By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freed  man ; 
his  temporal  state  or  condition  was  still  the  same;  and, 
though  Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son  and  Philemon's  bro- 
ther upon  a  religious  account,  jet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Phi- 
lemon^s  slave  for  ever,  unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him 
his  freedom.    3.  Servants  should  not  be  taken  or  detained 

«  See  iQstances  of  this  in  Rnm.  zvi.  8.  and  3  John  8. 
s  8f!e  Bph.  i.  15.    Col.  i.  4.  and  ii.  1. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  ;'4tp.  vol.  i.  p.  421.  , 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vt»l.  il  p.  274. ;  4fo.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  535. 

•  Hisl.  Reel.  lib.  iti.  c.  23. 


from  their  own  masters  without  their  roaster's  coKsent.  (See 
ver.  13,  14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good  unto  all  men. 
We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdain 
to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The  apo9- 
th  l,as  here  set  us  an  ezamj>le  of  benevolence,  condescension, 
uhd  Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow. 
Ho  look  pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most 
affection:  te  and  earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  mastei 
foi  his  pardon.  5.  We  should  not  utterly  despair  of  those 
who  are  wicked,  but  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  re^ 
claim  them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  master  and 
run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  conversion 
among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party 
freely  forgive  :  accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  |)romise, 
under  his  own  hand,  for  Qnesimus's  making  restitution  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon  insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  our  benefactors.  This  Saint  Paul  touches  upon 
very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates  to  Philemon  that 
he  owed  unto  him  himself  also :  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  rejquest.  8.  We  should 
forgve  the  penitent,  and  he  heartily*  reconciled  to  them. 
9.  The  apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
up  quarrels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at 
variance.  10.  A  wise  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  in 
a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  au- 
thority to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here  the 
most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to 
have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well 
as  the  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fugitive  and  a  thief,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him,  and  took  pains 
with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an  honest 
worthy  man  ; — how  disinterested  must  he  have  been !  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  1  or  whose  salvation  and 
happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  1  Would  to 
Gon  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  times  and  in  all  places !  12.  Here  is  a  most 
grlorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced.  It  transforms  a 
worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous,  amiable,  and 
useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in  him- 
self, but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

"  Shall  an  epistle  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instnic- 
tions  be  rejected  for  its  brevity  %  or  because  the  occasion 
required  that  it  should  be  written  concerning  one  particular 
person  1  cr  addressed  to  a  private  man  ?  Men  would  do  well 
to  examine  it  carefully  before  they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it 
so  slightly."' 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  Epistle  that  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,^  and  ran 
away  from  him  as  far  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Paul,  or  in  what 
other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement  in  his  own 
hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave,  con- 
verted him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  hira  for  some  time,  to 
wail  upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode 
with  the  apostle,  he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  affection:  but,  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  running 
away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to  repair  that  injury  b^ 
returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  bein^  afraid  lest,  on  his 
return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a  fugitive 
slave,"  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his 
family.  The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, "  in  which,  with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression, 
warmth  of  affection,  and  deficacy  of  address,  he  not  only 
interceded  for  Onesimus's  pardon,  but  urged  Philemon  to 
esteem  him  and  putx;onfidence  in  him  as  a  sincere  Christian. 

1  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  PlantiD|(  of  Christianity,  vo).  ii.  p. 
311.  2d  edit. 

•  Mackni^ht  and  I^rdner  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  PaiU's  expression  in 
the  eighteenth  verse  rk>es  not  insinuate  thai  Onesimus  had  robbed  bis 
ina.^t**r  of  any  thing  but  his  service. 

•  Grotius  informs  us  that  masters  had  a  power  to  torture  their  slaTM 
who  behaved  ill,  and  even  to  nut  tliein  to  death,  without  applying  to  tb« 
ina^risiratc ;  and  that  this  was  agreeable  not  only  to  tht*  Eoman  out  aJao  to 
the  Grecian  Uw. 
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And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  injury  that  has  been 
done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the  character 
which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 

in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound 
himself  in  this  Epistle  by  his  handwriting,  not  only  to  repay 
all  that  Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  repa- 
ration also  to  Philemon  for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to 
him  by  running  away."»  To  account  for  the  solicitude 
expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  obtain  Onesi- 
mus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation,  it  is  hot 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
intractable  disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  pro- 
verbial. The  contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has 
in  other  places  commended  his  benevolence  and  charity.  It 
is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  conjectured,  that 
Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  enect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an 
example  to  the  rest.  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  consi- 
dered the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so 
much  earnest  entreaty,  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  piety, 
benevolen6e,  and  gratitude,  unless  he  had  suspected  him  to 
have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is 
a  circumstance  concerning  which  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  earnestness  wim  which  the  apostle  solicited  his 

Sardon,  and  from  the  generosity  and  gooaness  of  Philemon's 
isposition,  the  eminent  critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he 
actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted oy  some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked. 
For  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient  times,  to  bestow 
freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it 
in  the  sacred  canon  (Ur.  Benson  remarks  J,  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the 
apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus  into  his  house  and 
favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  9,),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Const! tutlons,^  Onesimus 
is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Beraea ;  but  they  are  a  compi- 
lation of  the  fourth  century,  and  consequently,  of  no  authority. 
When  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  E'phesians  (a.  d.  107), 
their  bisnop'^  name  was  Onesimus :  and  Grotius  thought  that 
he  was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paul  interceded.  But 
this,  as  Dr.  Lardner^  remarks,  is  not  certain.  Dr.  Mill*  has 
mentioned  a  copy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs 
broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  com- 
position. Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such 
affection  and  concern  for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just 
insinuation,  such  a  genteel  and  fine  address  pervade  the 
whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was  not  that 
weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  masterly 
address  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a 
most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  politeness 
is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend, 
but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  uignity 
and  authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prfsoner !  With 
what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command,  though 
an  apostle  I  And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  oe  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  As  an  illus-. 
tration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it 
with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny,*  that  seems  to  have 
been  written  on  a  similar  occasion ;  which,  though  composed 
by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  episto- 
latory  style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be 
vastly  inferior  to  this  animatea  composition  of  the  apostle. 
Pliuy  seems  desirous  of  saying  something ;  the  apostle  has 


urged  every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny 
is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the  apostle  takes  possession 
of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will  oi 

not.8 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Here  Pauline 
Chap.  XIV. 


t  Macknighl's  Preface  to  Philemon,  sect  2. 

•  Lib.  viii.  c.  46. 

•  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p  381. ;  4to.  vol.  iiv  p.  324. 

•  Nov.  T.^st.  Millii  et  Rjsteri,  p.  513. 


•  Lib.  ix.  ep  21. 


SECTION  XVI. 

ON   THE   BPISTLB   TO  THE   HEBREWS* 

I.  To  -whom  -written* — 11.  In  vfhat  language, — ^III.  Its  gc 
nuineneas  and  authenticity, — Proofs  that  it  -was  -written  by 
Paul. — IV.  Its  date, — V.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epif 
tie, — VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul, 
with  his  name  nrefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  more  controverted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  initiatory  formula,- usual  in  the 
other  apostolical  letters,  is^  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwith- 
standing the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)^ 
it  has  been  questionea  whether  it  was  really  an  Epistle  sent 
to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  dissertation 
intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it 
is  an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 
plural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would » 
oe  no  proof,  but  also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  cir- 
cumstances in  this  writing,  in  chapters  v.  11,  12.  vi.  9.  x. 
32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 24.,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all  which 
circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  apos- 
tolical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  opinion  that  by  "  the  Hebrews"  in  this 
Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish  believers  who 
had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction,  and 
were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor ;'  hut  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia, 
Macedonia,  or  at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  reside 
in  Palestine.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,and  other  fathers,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  was  sent  to  the 
converted  Jews  living  in  Judsea;  who  in  the  apostle's  days 
were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews  in 
the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians. 
fActs  vi.  1.  ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs. 
Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops 
Pearson  and  Tomline,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and 
others.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuarts,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La  Harpe)  that  it 
was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably  to  the 
church  of  Caesarea.**  The  very  ancient  opinion  last  stated  is 
corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
in  Judaea. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  a 
severe  persecution,  and  partly  by  the  false  arguments  of  the  rab- 
bins. This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several  communities 
at  the  same  tim^  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was 

«  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 

■>  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  p.  244. 

•  Stuart's  Coflnm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  67—73.  (An- 
dover,  N-  Atn.  1*27.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypo 
theses  or  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew 
church  at  Galatia;  of  Noessplt,  who  considered  it  as  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica ;  of  BoUen,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed  to 
Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who 
advanced  and  endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  church  at  Corinth ;  and  of  the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts^ 
that  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  in  Palestine. 

•  La  Harpe,  E^sai  Critique  sur  PAmhenticit^  de  I'Epiue  aoz  HebreiUL 
p.  138.  (Toulouse,  1832.^ 
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addressed.  Chnstianity  at  this  time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  the  Roman  lavis  and  the  Roman  magistrates,  through- 
out the  empire  in  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difHcuIt  to  have  effected  a  general 
persecution.!  3u^  through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhe- 
drin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that  country  underwent 
several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  younger  Ananus,  when  Saint  James  and  other  Christians 
suffer^  martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Episties  of  Saint  Paul,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and 
compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers, 
not  the  smallest  traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find 
in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  passages  of  this  Epistle  (vi.  6.  x.  29.)  which  relate  to  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  as  a  person  justiy  condemned  and  crucified, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  passages  without  inferring 
that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatized  and  openly  blas- 
phemed Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent 
ineasures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which 
we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early  age. 
Neither  the  EpisUes  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
return  to  Judaism :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would 
hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or  without  cautioning 
other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
■tance,  likewise,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  (x.  25.),  that  several  who  still  continued  Christians  for- 
•odk  Uie  places  of  public  worship,  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
EpiBtle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecution,  which 
deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 
In  this  melanchply  situation,  the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  are  referred  fx.  26.  35 — 38.)  to  the  promised  coming  of 
Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await  with  patience,  as  being 
not  far  distant  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promised  de* 
•traction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
(Luke  zxi.  28.),  **  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
ihen  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were 
oppressed;  but  it  had  no  such  inHuence  on  the  Christians  of 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero  happened  in  the  year  C3,  about  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Domitian, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  From  ch.  xiL  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express 
terms  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
we  may  with  great  probability  infer,  that  several  persons  had 
really  sufiered,  and  alTurded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren.  If 
this  inference  be  just,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the  year  65,  had  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman 
court  of  justice  would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death,  merely 
for  religious  opinions ;  and  the  pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  who- 
ever acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  th^  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a  Ro- 
man magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James 
had  already  sufiered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.)  ;  both  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the 
same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.  xxii.  11 — 21. 26.  30.) ;  and  according 
to  Josephus,*  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during  the 
high-jpriesthood  of  the  younger  ^anus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.^ 
.  4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly 

«  This  Is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlps.  Sec  also  Lardner's  Crrdl- 
bility,  chajK  vii.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164— '201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 

•  Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  1.  The  word.s  of  Josephuy  are  as  follow  :— "  The 
younger  Ananift,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  hifrh-priest,  was  a  man  of 
depperate  character,  of  the  sect  of  the  Saducees,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
In  other  places,  were  in  seneral  severe  in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his  inclination,  after  the 
death  of  Festus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.  In  this 
interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  iustice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  law^and  were  condemned  to  be  ston^ 
lo  death.  But  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly 
ailhered  lo  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this  measure." 

»  Michaells,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193—197, 


the  exhortation  in  ii.  1 — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
of  Judsa,  where  Jesus  Christ  himself  first  taught,  and  his  disci- 
ples after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  cur  Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judsea  must 
have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ;  ii.  9.  18. ;  .v.  7.  8. ;  ix. 
14.  28. ;  X.  12.;  xu.  2,  3.;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem  and  Judsa,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached. 

7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult 
to  be  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine;  for  neither  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an 
instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted 
to  teach  openly  in  the  Jewish  assembUes.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  converts  in  Jerusalem, 
this  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  Dr.  Lardner  observes, 
must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was 
written  only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  about  the  year  65  or  66.  The  Christians,  on  this  ^uppsition, 
are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with  patience,  if  they  should  be 
obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very 
city,  and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  they  who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in 
heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already  warned  by 
their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 22.),  and  the 
time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
be  not  far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice,  ap- 
pears from  the  relation  of  Eusebius  ;*  and,  according  to  Josephus,^ 
the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  measures 
afler  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage 
in  question  is  clear ;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  to 
Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  "Let  us  go 
forth  -with  him  out  of  the  campy  bearing  his  reproach"  lose 
their  meaning.  Further  (x.  25.)  the  exhortation,  Js'ot  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together^  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
but  exhorting  one  another^  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the 
day  approaching^  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appointed  for  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation : 
but  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  either 
to  forsake  or  to  frequent  the  places  of  public  worship.*^ 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in 
Palestine,  it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  {ye  have  not  resisted  unto 
bloody  combating  against  sin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already  been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen 
and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight;  for  the  apostle 
was  addressing  the  laity  of  that  church,  to  whom  alone  this 
Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to  the  rulers;  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  common  people,  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  they 
had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viii. 
1 — 3.  xxvi.  10,  11.  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  > 

2.  Th?it  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  (God  is  not  unrighteiits  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  ministered 
to  the  saintSf  and  do  minister)  is  not  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  members 
of  that  church  at  ^rst  were  in  a  state  of  aflluence,  when  they  had 
all  things  in  common,  yet  aflerwards  they  became  so  poor  that 
they  were  relieved  by  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  Antioch.  There  is,  however, 
no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints  in  those 
days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attend- 
ing on  them  in  their  imprisonment — rendering  them  any  little 
offices  of  which  they  stood  in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind 
and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such  other  services  as  may 
be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much  minister- 
ing to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.      And,  doubt- 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  Q.^. 

»  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  §  I. 

•  Mlchaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  199.    lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  383—387.; 
4ro.  vol.  i.  pp.  32G,  327. 
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less,  the  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that 
manner  to  one  another  in  their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  members  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  sufferings  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have 
deserved  the  commendation,  that  they  had  adminitteved  and  did 
minister  to  the  taints f  by  giving  them  a  share  of  their  worldly 
goods.  I 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  this  Epistle  was  aadressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  it  is  (as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of 
little  or  no  importance,  whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in  Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem,  must 
equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish  converts  in  that 
country.* 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to 
the  Language  in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there 
have  been  two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or 
Barnabas ;  and  the  other,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  fathers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  and  (as 
«ome  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt^  Michaelis, 
and  others  among  the  moderns.  The  latter  opinion — that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Beausobre,  Cappel,  Owen,  Basna^e,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet, 
Wetstein,  Braunius,  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov, 
Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Ro- 
senmuller,  Rumpasus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop  TomUne,  Dr. 
Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
modern  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
of  this  Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following: — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  Ian- 
guage.  To  this  argument,  it  has  been  replied,  ^rst^  That  if  it 
was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek :  nay,  that  all  his  Epistles, 
and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not 
in  the  languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Secondly,  The  Apostolical  Epistles  being  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  every  age,  as 
well  as  for  the  persons  to  yrhom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
proper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial 
dialect;  because  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  un- 
derstood. The  arguments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Greek 
was  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are 
equally  applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
never  written  in  Hebrew.' 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  that  of  Saint 
Paul's  other  Epistles.  To  which  Rosenmiiller,  after  Carpzov, 
has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
apostle's  last  CfMstles,  and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  numerous 
journeys,  "Paul  the  aged"  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  firom  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this 
Epistle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters,  which  were  in  Greek,  as 
pkdnly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did  not 
write  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length 
in  a  subsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident 
that  no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant ;  and  consequently  that 
Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  t^e  blunders  committed  by  the 
supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Ej^tle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
where  or  when,  we  are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation 
executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  1    If  so,  what 

1  Mackxiieht's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect  2.  H. 

•  Michaelis,  Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  193 

s  dee  Vol.  I.  Part  L  Chap.  I.  Sect  III  §  IT.  pp.  193, 194.  To  the  above  argu- 
ment we  may  add,  that  the  apostolic  lather  Barnabas  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  Grsbk  language. 

*  See  pp.  3S2— 356.  infra,  where  the  quesUou  respecting  the  author  of 
this  epi^e  is  considered. 


purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  was 
only  to  be  used  in  Greek!  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the 
supposed  translation  1  In  what  language  was  it  communicated 
to  others  by  the  Christians  who  first  received  it  1  Clement  was 
never  in  the  East  to  translate  it  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it 
were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost, 
that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concerning  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by  Clement 
in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received 
in  the  East  before  the  Western  churches  received  it  into  their 
canon  of  Scripture  1  This  tradition,  therefore,  respecting  its 
translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Sjjro-Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  decisive  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  now  extant. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout, 
manifests  that  it  is  no  translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator, 
nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly 
in  the  Septuagint  version.* 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedek  by  King 
of  Righteousness  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  whida 
interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle,  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added, 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has 
added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father  (Rom. 
viii.  15.  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  three  evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  wrote 
in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests. 
A  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  consequently  was  not  a  tranriatifm,  is,  that 
the  arguinent  of  the  author  is  foimded  on  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages,  cited  firom  the  Old  Testament  in  this  J^pistje. 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  but  firom  the  Septuagint,  where 
that  faithfully  represented  the  Hebrew  text  Frequently  the 
stress  of  the  argument  taken  firom  such  quotations  relies  on 
something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.. 
And  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  Septuagint  did  not  fully 
render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  firom  which  ho 
argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  £pis» 
tie  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.  * 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  posi- 
tive) arguments  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but 
without  success,  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in  He-» 
brev  is  attended  with  several  diflSculties,  and  particularly  tlio 
two  following : —  -  ~ 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subse-^ 

»  The  numerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound, 
but  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  with  due  eflTect.  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been  urged  as  aclearproof  ttiat  it  is  not  a  trans- 
lation. See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in  Hebrews  v.  8.  14.  vii.  3.  19. 
22,  ix.  10.  X.  34.  xi.  37.  and  xiii.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  these  paronomasias,  Prof. 
Stuart  observes  tliat  the  instance  from  Heb.  z.  34.  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  betray  anv  marlcs  of  desicn ;  and  even  here  the  marlcs  are  by 
no  means  of  a  decisive  nature.  "If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they 
may  have  occurred  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  lan- 
guage is  merely  that  of  a  translation.  In  fact,  even  designed  paronoma- 
sias may,  not  unfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews built  on  such  instances  of  paronomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where, 
in  most"  examples  "it  is  a  mere'homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases),  is 
loo  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the 
opinion  in  question."    Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  1.  p.  2852. 

c  Dr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  flAh  ezercitation  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  46—63.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Ck)mment  LiteraL  torn. 
viii.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  282— 2BB.  Calvin  and 
several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  herith  by  J»»S»x«i,  which  denotes  either  testament  or  covenant: 
and  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specious  of  ail  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek.  But  Braunius  afiirnfls  that  it  proves  nothing  either  war. 
Proleg.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  25.  The  objections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  SchuJz 
and  Seyffartn,  grounded  on  the  mode  in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals 
to  the  OU  Testament  (ana  also  on  particular  phrases  andexpresslcos),  are 
examined  in  detail,  and  nibst  satisfactorily  refuted  bv  Professor  Slaait 
(Commentary,  vol.  I.  pp.  20&— 252.,  or  pp.  236—290.  In  the  London  e<iitioii.V 
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quent  page),'  could  not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  should 
write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might  all  understand ;  for  the 
pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was 
not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects 
spoken,  as  the  Bast  Aramaean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Ara- 
msan  or  Syriac ;  which  suffered  various  alterations  from  the 
places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  so  that  the  original  Hebrew 
was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conver- 
sant in  Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If 
therefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
learned  feio  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it  been  written  in 
either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could 
have  instructed  only  his  own  nation ;  and  his  arguments  would 
have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving 
multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines, 
and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers. 
But  by  writing  the  Epistle  m  Ghreek,  which  language,  we  have 
teen,  was  at  that  time  universally  known  and  understood,  he 
instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained  the  Christian 
covenant  to  the  Gentiles.^ 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  on 
this  much  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  .Greek.  The 
reader,  however,  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems  best 
supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  former^  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
him  to  be  reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle 
hmxkg  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek, 
by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.^ 

ni.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Bpistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of 
Paul ;  others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to 
Silas  or  Silvanus,  or  to  Apollos ;  and  the  Christian  church 
generally  to  the  apostle  Paul.  * 

Tertufiian'  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  Storr;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for 
Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this 
opinion  was  received  by  the  church.  He  is  also  contradicted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  who  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  diners  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiii.  24.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Italy, 
where  there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Phi- 
lastries^  relates,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  maqy 
persons  attributed  this  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  this 
notion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Clement  has  himself 
repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to 
Luke  ;  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
by  Janssens,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Heorews  and  the  writings  of 
Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  greater  elegance  of 
style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this  hypothesis 
there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed, 
who  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish 
teachers.  2.  If  Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not 
rather  ascribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  1 

3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this 
Epistle  as  being^  written  by  that  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the 
pnmitive  Christian  writers  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
18, 19,)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
pel :  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to 
the  converted  Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author 
of  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modem  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  hia  Latin 

»  See  pp.  352—356,  infrcu 

•  Prancisci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  lib.  3.  c.  9.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  torn.  i.  p. 
1595.  edit  Geaev».  1613. 

>  See  the  obsenrations  on  this  topic  in  VoL  I.  p.  49. 

«  De  PudiciUa,  c  90. 

1  Eu4eb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  See  the  passage  also  in  Lardner,  8vo. 
voL  ii  p.  211j  4to.  voL  I.  p.  394. 

«  fl«r.  c.  89.    LardDsr,  Svo.  vol  iv.  p.  500. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  522 


translation  of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus 
(by  whom  he  imagines  it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  An 
tioch),^  and  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther  thought  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  24.  28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scri|»- 
ture,  fervent  in  spirit  s^d  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these 
conjectures  are  totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony, 
no  mention  whatever  bein^  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other 
vniting  as  being  composed  either  by  Silas  or  by  Apollos. 
Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached  to  Luther^s  con- 
jecture, if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos  had 
been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in 
Paul  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  But  Paul 
being  endowed  with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than 
Apollos,  and  being  also  a  divindv  constituted  apostle,  the 
conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily  falls  to  the  grouna.8 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and 
internal,  for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  church,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.  External  Evidence  or  Historical  Testimony. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production 
ofraul  hy  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.) ; 
jrom  which  passage  it  is  evident^ 

(1.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  PauPs  letters. 

(2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter 
was  tiien  writing,  that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  general 
(2  Pet  i.  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispersion  mentioned  in  1  Pet 
i.  1.  Now,  since  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  EpisUe 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to 
the  Hebrews, 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics 
which  were  the  subjects  of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes 
that  by  Christ  are  given  to  us  all  things  pertaining'  to  life  and 
godliness  (2  Pet  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Gody  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased  with  w*,  of  whom  the 
prophets  spoke.  These  very  topics  are  copiously  mscussed  in 
Heb.  i.  to  X.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them  to  faith  and  hoU" 
ness  (2  Pet  i.  5 — 16.  ii.  15.)  ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — ^. 
iii.  1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet  ii.. 
20,  21.),  and  so  does  the  author  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews. 
(Heb.  vi.  4— 9.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  n<icribe  to 
Paul  an  eminency  of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  written  aicord- 
ing  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him.  As  Paul  made  use  of  that  wis-^ 
dom  which  had  been  conferred  oii  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom, 
zeal,  and  love  in  writing  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  tho 
passage  now  under  consideration,  Peter  eminently  distinguishes 
that  apostle's  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's  spiritual 
wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  the 
especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  compo- 
sitioh  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  the  structure  of  his 
arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers's 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirablv  eticor 
lated  to  animate  the  believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  lortitude 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same,  time,  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  Peter  asserts  to  be> 
n;^anifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capa* 
cities,  prejudices,  and  affections  of  those  tc  whom  he  wrote  and 
whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their  own  principles  and  con« 
cessions. 

(6.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  dncussed  in 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  difficult  to  be 
understood  (t/va  ^v(notnx).  Now  PauJ  explicitly  states  (Heb.  v^ 
11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in  tiiat 
EpisUe  were  ^va-if/uHfunA,  hard  to  bv  uttered^  or  diBicult  to  be 
interpreted,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood  ;  particularly 
the  topic  he  immediately  had  in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of 
the  person  of  Melchisedek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  *'  hard  to  be  uttered,"  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical 
order,  but  also  his  paying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  World,  and  his  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  this  sacrifice-, 
and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Topics 
like  these  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  aposUe  to  explain  in  a 

*  Epistola  ad  Hebrseos,  Prsefat.  pp.  xl.— zlviii.  (Lipais,  1825.  8vo.) 

•  It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Dindnrf,  in  his  Excursus  ad  J.  A.  Emestt 
Lectiones  AcademicasinEpistolamad  HebriBos,  p.  U80.  8vo.  Li^siie,  t8i& 
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proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews:  not  because  they  were  in  them- 
•elves  abstniee,  but  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion,  through  their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  hiw 
and  priesthood.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in 
view.  We  have  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  tes- 
timony, because,  as  he  was  an  inspired  apostle,  we  Uiink  his 
evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  controversy  respecting 
this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwithstanding  the  skep- 
tical declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle 
Paul.  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
the  satne  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each 
of  them  singly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjectures 
advanced  against  it,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  fur- 
nish such  a  bddy  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Paul  being  the 
author  of  this  Epistle,  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  ancient 
anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  thai  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  in 
the  most  ancient  Oriental  ana  Western  Versions  which  are  eX' 
tant. 

|t  is  found  in  the  Peschlto  or  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Versions 
made  during  the  former  part  of  the  second  century.  As  these 
versions  were  in  common  use  and  authority  among  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  this  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance  ; 
because  it  affords  palp^Ie  evidence  that  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews  was  widely  circulated  among  Christians  a  short  time 
after  the  apostolic  age. 

fiii.]  Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  de* 
ciaedly  ascribes  this  Epistle  to  Paul, 

(1.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church, 
who  vrrote  in  the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  about  the  year  107.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  "to  be  referred  to  by  Poly  carp  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  re- 
lation of  Ms  mart3rTdom,  written  about  thn  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  Epistle  is  quoted  twice  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  a.  d.  140.  It  is  oflen  cited  as 
Paul's,  without  any  hesitation,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  aliout 
the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen 
about  230.'  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theo- 
gnostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received 
by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus  about  294,  and  by 
Archelau<  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Paulicians 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  CaBsarea, 
about  315,  says,  **  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  P^ul  before  the 
public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  re- 
jected (tak  MdyrMt«0-i)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf 
of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of  the 

(  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  par> 
ticularly  intended  by  Peter  iiiav  be  that  written  to  the  Rowans,  in  which 
Saint  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by  name  (ii.  17.),  and  in  which  there  is  an 
exhortation  to  account  the  long-suffering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  or  that 
which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well  replied, 
(1.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii. 
12.^  the  beiaved  (▼ersea  t.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  precious 
fmth'  (i.  !•)  He  therefore  could  not  mean  the  Jews^  of  whom  Paul  speaks 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that  Epistle  with  proprie^  be 
said  to  be  written  to  the  dispteraed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed  to  those 
at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there,  (i.  13.  xi.  13. 
zv.  16,  16;)— (3).  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to 
count  the  long-suflbrifig  of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this 
long-suffering :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  commends 
their  patience  under  sufferings  and  assures  them  that  it  would  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  and  that,  if  they  lived  bv  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv. 
9.  jdi.  14. 18.  21.)  mention  is  made  of  the  Introduction  of  the  righteous  into 
the  heavenly  country,  wlUch  is  one  of  the  topic<  mentioned  in  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter. 

•  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  pf  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of 
Paul,  though  not  the  style)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  "  not  with- 
out cause  did  the  ancients  transmit  this  [epistle]  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl. 
-Hist  lib.  vi.  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  churches  and  writers, 
who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  <>rigen,  must  have  conversed  with  the 

aiosUes  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  sines  this  tra- 
tion  was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origan,  about 
one  hammed  and  thirty  years  after  the  EpisUe  was  written,  it  moat  have 
had  hs  rise  in  the  days  of  F^ul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  eon* 
tested. 
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Romans  as  a  writing  of  PauL"*  It  is  often  quoted  by  Eusebius 
himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was 
received  by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  tins  is  placed  next  after  the  two- 
to  the  Thessaionians  and  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titos^ 
and  Philemon.  The  same  order  k  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of 
Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adamantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  830, 
and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  348 ;  l>y  the  council  of  Laodicea  in 
363,  where  Paul's  Epistles  are  enumerated  in  the  same  order  as 
iiv  Athanasius,  just  noticed.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  aa 
Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about  368 ;  by  the  apostolical  constitutiona 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  by  Basil  about  370;  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370 ;  by  Amj^ochius  also.  But  he  saya 
it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by 
Gregory  Nyssen  about  871^  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time;  by  Ephnffioi  the  Syrian  in  370,  and  by  th» 
churches  of  Syria:  by  iModore  of  Tarsus  in  378 ;  by  Hierax,  • 
learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302 ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  ef 
Thmuis  in  Egypt,  about  847 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostia  in 
Arabia,  abDuK<d62;  by  Theodore,  bishi^  of  Mopsuestia  in 
Cilicia,  about  the  year  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  398 ;  by 
Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  in  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401 ;  by  Palladius,  author  oif  a  life  of  Cluysostora,  abovt 
408  ;  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  about  412 :  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Ales^ 
andria,  in  412  ;  by  Theodoret  in  423 ;  l^  Eutheriua,  bishop  ef 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431 ;  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  about  440;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  468;  and^ 
probably,  by  Dionysius,  fiedsely  called  the  Areopagite;  by  the 
author  of  the  QumtHonea  et  Retponstanet,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and  la 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  -wi 
Paul's  by  Cosmas  of  Alexandria  about  535 ;  by  Leontius  of  Co&h 
stantinople  about  610;  by  John  Damascen  in  730;  by  Phptluft 
about  858  ;  by  (Ecumenius  about  the  year  950 ;  and  by  ThecK 
phylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Latik  ob  WssrimH  CUruKCii^ 
we  may  first  cite  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.b.  96,  or,  acocnding 
to  some  critics,  about  tho  year  70.  In  this  Epistle  there  are  several 
allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.^  Ireneus,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some 
passages  out  of  this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost;  nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul'«.  By  Tertul* 
Uan,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Efnstle  is 
ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul,  mentioned  thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. Hippolitus,  who  flourished  about  220,  did  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  after- 
wards, nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  receired  by  Novatus,  or 
Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  251 ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
after  times  received  by  his  followers.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  Epistle  is  rdferred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  and  Lao> 
tantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  An* 
nobius  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary 
of  Poictiers  about  354 ;  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  CagUary  in 
Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers;  It  was  also 
received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  received 

s  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  It  does  net  follow  that  the  nvic  of 
Eusebius  were  writers ;  but  even  if  they  were,  tbev  Ad  not  appe«t  (o  oldwr 
Greek  writers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  cburcli.  TTwi  word  t»*ti — sons— - 
indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  tbera 
being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession  ibr  the  Ro> 
mans :  and  this  exception  is  ttself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  churelrat  laiye 
acknowledged  this  epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  PauU  aeeordiag  tn 
the  well  known  principle,  edcespm /Srma/  regulam.  The  facl^that^e  Arians 
were  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  charges  with  denying 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ortiBnarv  degree  of  weight 
to  the  declarations  of  Eusebios ;  and  recommends  his  character  as  a  histo- 
rian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betipay  into  a  departore  from 
historical  truth.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.  ^chmucker's  Kblicsl 
Theology,  vol  i.  p.  109. 

«  It  w  a  singni&i  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Teetamsirt  1mm 
been  so  frequenUy  quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to^lhe  Helmwa. 
Prof  Stuart  has  arranged  his  quotations  under  four  differ ent  cIssms;  vis. 
1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so^  of  the  epistle,  are 
cited  y—\L  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  wiui  more  er  leaa  eon- 
traction  of  the  exmression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  orfgiaal  word  for  a  syno- 
nymous one ;— 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  MiiCatian  of  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Hebrews ;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraselofy  of  this  epifttle  is  mora 
or  less  exhibited ;— and  4.  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  Che  Old  Testament, 
but  which  Clement  probably  quoted  tixnm  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  diflbrent  classes  of  qnotatioos  ProC  Sttiart  has  ehieidated  with  msar 
valuable  observations,  for  which  Cfaa  readsor  is  aecesaanly  referredUo  hia 
Commentary,  vol  i.  pp.  77—81.,  or  pp.  94—106.  of  ^m  London  editioo. 
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by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  870,  is  doubtful.  It  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  874 ;  by 
the  Priscillianists  about  378.  About  the  year  380  was  published 
a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  only,  ascribed  to 
Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Philaster, 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  880 ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it 
was  not  then  received  by  all.  His  successor  Graudentius,  about  387, 
quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's ;  it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's 
by  Jerome  about  392 ;  and  he  says  it  was  generally  received  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all  the  La- 
tins.>  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Ruffinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  897.  It  is  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  Augustine  as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  It  is 
of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to  follow  the 
Opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it  among  the 
eaiHHUcal  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatius, 
Inshop  of  Aqiuleia  in  Italy,  about  401  ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  about  402^  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about 
403b  Pelagiiis  about  405  wrote  a  commentary  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews  ;jQevertheles8  it  was 
Vteetved  by  his  followers.  It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424  ; 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
woriis  ascribed  to  him ;  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434  ; 
by  Sedulius  about  818;  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  440 ;  by 
ISbdvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about  440 ;  by  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Roibe,  about  496  ;  by  Facuiidus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540 ; 
by  Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  566 ;  by  Cassiodorus  in 
556 ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about 
660 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  590 ;  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville about  596 ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
c^hth  ceritury,* 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within 
about  thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written  (for 
its  date,  see  p.  356.  infra^  "  it  had  acquired  such  currency 
and  credit,  that  the  churcn  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of 
divine  authority,  and  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge 
and  acknowledgment  of  it  bj  the  Corinthian  church,  similar 
to  their  own.  Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed 
to  its  contents  as  sacred,  a.d.  140;  about  which  time,  or  not 
long  after,  it  was  inserted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West :  and 
consequently  it  mast  have  had,  a  period  yery  little  after  the 
apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not  at  all  or  at  most 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the 
New  Testament."' 

2,  JifTERNAL  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 

BREWSf   IS   the    genuine    PRODUCTION   OF    SaINT   PaUL. 

[L]  Iri  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and 
affection  towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  (Rom.  ix. 
l-r4.,  &c.) 

And  call  we  thii)k  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those 

\  The  npn-recognising  of  this  epistle  as  St.  Paurs  production  "  by  all 
the  Latins,**  according  to  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  "  of 
doabtAil  authority  with  some"  in  the  Latin  church,  according  to  Augus- 
tine, are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western  church  was  kept 
actively  employed  by  the  Montanists.  In  vindication  o£ their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off 
from  the  church,  they  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  learn 
ft-om  Tertulllan  (de  Pudicitia,  c,  20.)  and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  1.  ii.  c. 
3.);  on  which  accuuut  the  ministers  of  the  Latin  church  made  cautious 
and  sparing  use  of  this  epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death  of 
Ireneus,  the  presbyter  Caitis  assumed  the  tone  of  clamorous  opposition 
Bgainst  this  epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Monta- 
nuts :  and  from  that  time  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the  Montanists  themselves  receded  from 
their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical  works  re- 
ceived this  epistle  only  as  far  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their 
opponents,  namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas, 
or  Clement,  A:c.  About  forty  years  after  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Nova- 
tians ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  Tbeodoret, 
and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vif  4, 5.  as  the  principal  defence  of 
their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and 
evaded  the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin 
churches  were  led  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  hook,  whose  contents  they  were  unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latin 
churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of  earlier  churches 
to  which  they  eould  appeal :  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine could  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged; 
because  they  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients :  and  their  influence  tended  to  ftve,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  chutch.  Schmucker's  Biblical  The- 
ology, vol.  i.  pp.  115,  116.    Hug*s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  516—525. 

•  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  391—395.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  32*— 331. 
In  his  notes  there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  in  which  the  extracts  from  the  above  named  fathers  are  to  be 
found. 

»  Staart*0  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 


who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  Uieir  prejudices 
concerning  the  Levitical  law,  what  subject  could  he  select  more 
appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification,  than  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  anB  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  Christ's  person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  priesthood,  of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a 
shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  treated  so  largely  ? 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author^s  method  of  treating  Ms  sultjeets^ 
together  with  his  manner  of  reasonings  is  a  sure  mark  by  which 
he  may  be  ascertained  {as  all  good  judges  of  eommsition  aUow\ 
we  ^11  without  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebr&uos*  ^ 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this 
Epistle  corresponds  -with  that  of  Paul  in  his  other  Epistles. 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  oOier  Epistles, 
which  was  also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  myste- 
ries  of  the  Gospel,  vindicating  them  from  oppositions  and  exceptions ;  and 
then  he  descends  to  exhortations  to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with 
an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind 
those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle  to  the  He> 
brews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former  huf  of 
this  Epistle  (ch.  i.— x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  out  with  occasional 
exhortations  intermixed,  which  tne  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plainly 
appears  to  have  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  z.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle 
is  hortatory  and  practical.  "In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the 
salutatory  part  begins,  the  writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  persecution ,  and  he  follows  this  request  with  a  petition, 
that  the  Gofl  of  Peace — o  «io«  t^,-  f  •ei'"»j — might  be  with  them,  and  con- 
cludes with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  xv.  30—33.)  The  very  same  order,  petition, 
style,  and  conclusion,  appear,  at  the  close  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews. 
(xiii.  18—21.)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that  he  may 
be  restored  to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  tne  God  of  Peace  (an 
expression  used  no  where  else  but  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and  concludes  with  an  Amen."*  Similar  coinci- 
dences as  to  method  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
(Professor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Philippians  and  Thessalonians  also);  which 
conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter^  -we  find  that  overflowing  of  sentiment 

briefly  expressed,  which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  other 

sacred  -writer, 

"Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  some- 
thing subordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it;  which,  having 
pursued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject*  and  illustrates 
It  by  argum^ts  of  great  force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  expression, 
and  sometimes  in  a  sinisle  word,— all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this 
Epistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  writers,  but  in  Paul's 
tnanner,  we  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions,  which  are  to  be  supplied 
either  from  the  foregoing  or  from  the  following  clauses.  In  it  also,  as  in 
Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  proposed ;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed 
to  be  removed.  Lastly,  afler  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  to  his  rea.soning8  many  exhortations  to  piety 
and  virtue ;  all  which,  to  persons  who  are  jtulges  of  writing,  plainly  point 
out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle."* 

(3.)  Many  things  in  this  Epistle  {too  numerous  and  indeea 

too  obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)   evidently  manifest 

that  its  author  -was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also 

exceedingly  well  skilled  in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions, 

traditions,   expositions,   and  applications  of  Scripture,  then 

received  in  the  Jewish  church, 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  such  enlarged  views  of  the  divine 
dispensations  respecting  religion ;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Jewi^  Scriptures,  according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which 
Paul,  no  doubt,  learned  from -the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition 
he  studied  in  his  younger  years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into 
the  most  recondite  meanings  of  these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  rea- 
sonings founded  thereon  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  a8^ 
without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostles,  seem  to  have  exceeded,  not 
thfir  natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even  that  degree  of  inspira- 
tion with  wliich  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but  Paul,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  feetof^Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish  religion 
and  learnmg  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who  in  his  riper 
years,  was~intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  his  own  nation 
(Acts  ix.  1,  2.  14.  xxvi.  4, 5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Christ 
himself,  when  for  that  purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven,— nay,  who 
was  caught  up  by  Christ  mto  the  tnjrd  heaven, — was  equal  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  most  admirable  Epistle."^ 

[iii.]  In  the  third' place,  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of 
this  Epistle  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  which  Saint  Paul  lays 
so  much  stress  in  his  other  Epistles,  namely,  that  we  are  justi-^ 
fled  and  obtain  salvation  only  through  Jesus  Christ,  ana  that 
the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot  effect  this  object ;  but  there  are 

«  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  153, 
153.;  or  pp.  185 — 187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vindi- 
catio  Canonis,  pp.  665,  666.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercitatiou  3. 

*  Of  these  parenthesis  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  2 — 4.,  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  argued  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person ;  in 
verse  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from  the  first  verse.  See  other  in- 
stances in  Heb.  iii.  7—11.  14.  and  iv.  3,  &c.  , 

•  Macknighi's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Sect.  L  \  iii. 
1 1bid. 


Sject.  XVI.] 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 


varioua  Doctrinal  propositions  in  this  Epistle^  which  are 
found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of  PauL 

Professor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Groot  have  discussed  this  subject 
at  length,  especially  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a 
very  few  examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  Mosaic  dispensation  : — 

1.  ^8  to  the  superior  decree  of  Religious  Kitowledoe 
imparted  by  the  Gospel, 

"In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Paul  calls  Judaism  r»  rroixiTs  rev  %9<r- 
i»ot»  (QaL  iv.  3.),  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  toorld,  that  is,  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  a  religion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile 
men  of  the  present  age  or  world;  and  again,  r»  kir^$tfti  x»i  ittoix*  a-TotxiTx 
<Gal.  iv.  9.),  u>eak  and  beggarly  elements,  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  re- 
presents  it  as  adapted  to  children,  vn»-ioi  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of 
nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  the  condition  of  servants  rather  than  that  of 
heirs.  (Gal.  iv.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christians  attain  to  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  God  (Gal.  iv.  9.) :  thev  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become  sons, 
and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption.  (Gal.  iv.  5,  6.)  They  are  represented 
as  TiXuoi  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.);  as  being  furnished  with  instruction  adequate 
to  make  them  sti'^fx;  TfXitou;.  (Eph.  iv.  11—13.)  Christianity  leads  them 
to  see  the  glorious  displays  of  himself  which  God  has  made,  with  an 
unveiled  face,  thKt  is,  clearly  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.)*;  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil 
over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.)  Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
Its  votaries,  Ji*xov.»  tov  9rvtvf*%Tos  (2  Cor.  iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was 
engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  ivTiTv?ro;itiv>j  iv  toi;  x.»^o»j.  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apostle's  views  on  this 
point,  as  contained'in  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are 
developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

**Thi8  Epistle  couMnences  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times 
pa^  spake  to  the  &thers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to 
us  by  his  Son.  (Heb.  i.  1.  ii.  1.)  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  media- 
tion of  angels  (ii.  2.),  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God, 
«iid  abiMKiantly  confirmed  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ii.  3.  4.) 
The  ancient  covenant  was  imperfect  with  respect  to  the  means  winch  it 
ramished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides 
that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greate^  (viii.  9—11.) 
The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of  religious  bless- 
iDgs;  while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings, 
while  Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)"» 

2.  As  to  the  views  which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning" 
God  the  Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifts  of  the 
Bfoly  Spirit  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  besides  Saint  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  <fec.) 
The  aposUe  expressly  uses  the  word  A«ip«<«,  to  distribute,  with  regard  to 
these  gifts  m  Rom.  xii.  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  and  in  Heb.  ii.  4.  he  says,  tliat 
the  miaeion  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with  divers  miracles, 
andUvfVAtsTo;  Aj^.ow  /ttptr/tots,  distribtUions  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  gifts,  Saint  Paul  exclusively  affirms,  are  variously  imparted  accord- 
ln£  to  the  tcill  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  3—6.  Eph.  iv.  7.  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii. 
4- /— 11-  28.);  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these  gifts  are  conferred 
»»T»  Tuv  awTov  btKinTiv,  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.  Eph.  iii.  9.  1  Cor.  viii.  6),  and 
by  Him  all  things  subsist.  (Col  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  God, 
itxmp  TOV  eiow  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.);  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  tU^v  reu 
eiow  ToS  cip^Tou,  (Col.  i.  15.)  He  beins^  in  the  form  of  God,  iv  Mop^yi  ©lou, 
—that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God— humbled  himself,  assumed  an  inferior  or 
Iminble  station,— taking  the  condition  of  a  servant,  being  made  after  the 
similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his 
numihty  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God 
highlv  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  nut 
all  things  under  his  fefet.  (Phil.  ii.  6—9.  1  Cor.  xv.  25—277) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Son  of  God  is  afllrmed  to  be  the  reflected 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is 
conspicuous,  the  x»p**rttf  vTrorrxiria,;  tou  ii«Tpo{,  the  cxact  image,  rep- 
resentation, or  counterpart  of  the  Father  (i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all 
Unnp  (1.  2.),  and  upholds  the  universe  by  his  word.  Yet  he  was  in  a  state 
of  humibation,  being  made  a  little  loteer  than  the  angels  (ii.  9.);  he 
assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render 
niUI  and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)  On  account  of 
the  suffering  of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii. 
».)  He  endured  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  dis- 
grace, but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  (xii.  2.)  All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  a 
X.  13.),  where  the  very  same  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted 
which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25— 2B.,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner."*  '^ 

.v^'  chiefly  does  8alntt»aul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles  on 
the  death  of  Chnst  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  sinners  to  God  by  means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
come  mto  theworld  to  save  sinners  (1  Tim.  i.  15.);  to  have  died  for  us  and 
for  our  sins  (Trt.  li.  14.  I  Cor.  xv.  3  ),  and  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
(Rom.  lit  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  (Eph.  I.  7.) 
This  Mlvatlon  it  wa«  Unpossible  to  obtain  by  the  law ;  it  could  only  be 
effected  byJesus  Christ,  who  accomnlished  what  the  law  could  not  do. 
(Rom.  Iii.  20-28.  viil.  3.  Gal.  U.  16.  21.)  Finally,  Jesus  is  our  constant 
Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  God.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Rom.  viii.  34.)  In  the 
EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same 
ardour,  particularly  in  chapters  vii,— x.    To  adduce  a  few  instances  :- 
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«  Stuart's  CommentaiT,  vol.  i.  pp.  143, 144.  (174,  175.  of  the  London  edition.) 
in  pp.  144—148.  (175— 17a  of  the  Ix)ndon  edition)  he  admirably  iUustrates 
the  supenonty  of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  GoHpel,  as  well  as 
Its  superior  eflicacy  In  insuring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  Deroc- 
tujty  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  ^    ^ 

»  De  Groot,  de  Epirt.  ad  Hebrcos,  pp.lMO,  341.  Stuart's  Commentary, 
vol.  up.  149   (or  p.  152.  of  the  London  edition.)  ^' 


Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  aim  of  many.  (Heb.  Ix.  28.)  He  tasted 
death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  li.  9.)  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings  being  altogether  insufficient  to 
make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once  fur  all  made  expiation 
for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.  x.  10—12.  14.  19.)  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant 
(i/.  15.  xii.  24.),  which  Is  beuer  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii.  22.  viii.)  Exalted 
to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6—10.),  he  appears  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us  (ix.  24.) ;  he  ever  Ihr'es  to  make  intercession  for  all  tiiat  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vii.  25.) ;  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  us.  (iv.  14— 
16.)  Afany  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those 
concerning  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  men 
tioned  by  any  of  the  inspUred  writers^  except  Paul 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes 
of  quotation^  arid  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle^  and 
those  which  occur  in  the  apostle^s  acknowledged  JEpisiles,  as 
clearly  shows  tlud  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  u  his  undoubted^ 
production, 

Braunius,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Mackniglit, 
De  Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduce^  nuinmrouf 
instances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  hsro 
been  abridged: — 

(1.)  Modes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  pas^ 
sages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Paidint^ 
because  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of  Saim 
Paul, 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonfes  and  quotationa 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  epistles,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote^ 
necessarily  required.  Thus,  Psal.  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  my  Son:  fodayJhave 
begotten  theep*  is  quoted  and  appUed  to  Jesus  (Heb.  T.  5.)  Just  as  Paul,  in 
his  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and 
applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  In  like 
manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of  Psal.  ex.  L, 
given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  26.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.    So  also  the  ex* 

Elanation  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14. 18.)  is  nowhere  found 
ut  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (iii.  a  9.  14.  1S.)> 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epis* 
ties  of  Paul, 

i.  Particular  Words,  pecituar  to  PauI,  or  which  are  most  frb^ubnt 
IN  HIS  Writings. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added 
forty-eight  others ;  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he 
refers  to  certain  classes;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given 
upwards  of  sixty  examples.*  Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  sub- 
joined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  Is  a  stoord,  /t«»%«ip«.  (Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.iv.  12.) 

Children  in  religion,  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  and 
uninformed,  are  termed  vii^rioi  in  l  Cor.  iii.  I.  Eph.  iv.  14.  Kova.  ii.  29.  Gal. 
iv.  3.  and  Heb.  v.  13. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  milk,  and 
for  strong  persons  (tixhoi),  or  those  who  are  well  taught,  it  is  /^p«/»», 
meat,  and  <rTipi»  rpo^Ji,  or  strong  meat,  in  ICor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14.; 
and   their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Christian  knowledge  is  called 

MiTtTtts-  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline. 
(Gal.  iii.  19,  20.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayiu^ttv,  to  cleanse  from  sin,  that  is,  to  expiate,  to  liberate  from  the 
imputation  of  sin,  to  render  God  propitious,  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  26.  Heb.  ii 
11.  X.  10.  and  xiii.  12. 

2^x<»,  a  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  a.s  opposed 
to  the  perfect  image,  or  delineation^  (Col.  ii.  17.  Heb.  viii.  5.  x.  1.) 

'Ofx-oKoyix,  religion,  religious  or  Christian  profession.  (2  Cor.  ix.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  1.  iv.  14.  x.  23.) 

'O1X05  0IOW,  the  house  of  God,  that  is,  the  church.  (ITim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  Iii.  6.) 

KA.jipoi'o/**^,  Lord  or  possessor.  (Heb.  i.  2.  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

KaT*pyttv,  to  annul,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  iii.  3.  31.  vi.  6.  ICor. 
i.  28.  GaL  v.  11.  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

i:ir$p/*»  TOU  A/3p»«/u  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  Gal. 
iii.  29.  and  Heb.  ii.  6. 

it.  Agonistic  Expressions  or  Allusions  to  the  Games  and  Exercises 
which  were  then  in  rrsat  repute,  and  were  freq,uently  solemnized  IN 
Greece  and  other  parts  op  the  Rohan  Empire,  and  particularlt  at 
Jerusalem  and  C^sarsa  by  Herod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Pliil.  iii.  12—14.  2 Tim. 
ii.  5.  iv,  6—8.  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.  and  xii.  1—3,  4.  12.). 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle 
and  those  in  Paul's  other  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9,  2Thess.  iii.  13.  and  Eph.  iWlB. , 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Koin.  xll.  18. ;  Heb.  Xlil.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4. ;  Heb. 
Xiii.  16.  with  Phil.  iv.  la    See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.  2  Cor.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 

(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  conclusions  of  PauVs  Epistles,  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  la  vrith  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vi.  18,  19.  Col.  Iv.  3. 
1  Thcss.  V.  25.  and  2The8S.  Hi.  1. ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  30-33. 
Eph.  vi.  19—23.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  and  2Thess.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.  xiii.  7A.  with 
Rom.  xvi.  21— 23.  ICor.  xvi.  19—21.  2 Cor.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  Iv.  21,  22. ;  Heb. 
xiii.  2S.  with  2Tiiess.  iii  la  CoL  iv.  ia»Eph.  vi.  21.  ITim.  vi.  2r.  2  Tim. 
iv*  22.  and  Tit  iii.  15. 

[t.]  Lastly,  There  are  several  circumstances  towards  the 

»  Macknlght»s  Pref  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  I.  §  ill.  De  Croot  gives 
instances  not  only  of  the  formuls  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  design  wiUi 
which  the  aposUe  introduces  his  quotations,  (pp.  215,  216.)  Prof.  Stuart 
principally  elucidates  the  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  1&3— 160.,  or 
pp.  187—195.  of  the  London  edition. 

«  Wetstein,  Nov,  Test.  torn.  ii.|>.  386.  Schmidii  Hist  Canonis,  pp  669—664. 
De  Groot,  pp.  947—250.  Stuart,  vol,  i.  pp.  160—168.,  or  pp.  196— 9H.  ofthe 
London  edition. 
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clote  ofthii  Epiitlef  which  eoidaUUf  prvoe  that  it  wot  written 
by  Paul    Thu8» 

(1.)  Heb.  zlii.  23.  The  departare of  TUnothy  is  mentkmed:  and  we  know 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
to  PhUemon,  that  he  was  with  Paul  daring  his  impiiaonment  at  Rome. 

(2.)  Heb.  xiii.  21.  They  of  Italy  tatute  you :  the  writer,  therefore,  was 
then  in  Italy,  whither  Paul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  re^ed  two 
years  (Acts  xzviii.  90.) ;  where  also  he  wrote  seTeral  Epistles  which  are 
•tiU  extant. 

0.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  malces  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the 
compassion  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  his  suflfexings, 
and  daring  his  imprisonment 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  ftair,  where  Paul 
then  was,  should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  men- 
tion of  his  own  bonds,  and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man 
oalmown  to  them  except  through  Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  any  thing 
concerning  bis  condition.  Besides,  the  constant  sign  and  token  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  mmself  had  publicly  signified  to  be  so  (2Thess.  iii.  17, 18.), 
is  subjctned  to  this : — Qraee  be  with  you  all.  (Heb.  xiii.  25.)  That  this  was 
originally  written  whh  his  own  hand,  there  is  no  ground  to  question ;  but 
nther  appears  to  be  so  because  it  was  written :  for  he  affirms,  that  it  was 
his  eastom  to  sabj<^  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Now  this  was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but 
not  to  those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.    The  salutation  itself 


their  token,  bein^  peculiar  to  Paul ;  and  aH  these  circumstances  will 
yet  receive  some  additional  force  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  when 
this  Epistle  was  written.  ^C&ee  par.  iv.  in  the  next  column.) 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  compa- 
ratively a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident  ? 
The  arrangement  and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  the  peculiarity  of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases, 
are  all  so  exclusively  Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have 
been  its  author,  except  the  ^eat' apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  tnis  strong  chain  of  proof  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  £pistle,  doubts  have  still  been  entertained, 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Saint  Paul.  These 
doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul  begin  with  a  salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  directed  from  some  particular  place,  and  sent  by  some 
epeciai  messengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ano- 
njrmous,  and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of 
the  messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judsa.  These 
omissions,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive 
against  the  positive  testimony  already  adduced.  And  they  are 
satia&ctorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Je- 
rome, who  intimate,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  pecu- 
liar ap0itle  to  the  Hebrewa  (as  acknowledged  in  this  epistle,  iii.  I .), 
Paul  dedined,  through  humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle. 
To  whicb  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul  being  peculiarly  the  apos- 
Ue  of  the  uncircumcieion,  as  the  rest  were  of  the  circumcision 
(Gal.  ii.  9.  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  cha- 
racter when  writing  to  Uie  people  of  their  charge.  He  did  not 
mention  his  name,  messenger,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
it  was  sent,  because  (as  Br.  Lardner  judiciously  remarks)  such 
a  long  letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger 
lumsclf,  the  messenger,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But 
they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the  style,  and  also  from 
the  messenger,  without  any  formal  notice  or  superscfiption.  But 
Che  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  pro6f  that  the  Epistie  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  Paul,. or, -that  it  ia  a  treatise  or 
konuly,'  as  tome  critics  have  imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  are  Episties  universally  acknowledged  to 
l>e  the  production  of  an  inspired  aposUe,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Episties  of  John 
are  here  intended,  in.  all  of  which,  that  apostie  Yarn  ogutted  his 
name,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known.  The  first  Epistie 
begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  tWo,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter. 
That  Paul,  however,  did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learp 
from  the  Epistie  itself :—i*  Know  ye,"  says  he,  "  that  our  brother 
Timothy  has  been  sent  abroad^  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly, 
/ -will  see  you"^  (Heb.  xiii.  23.)  The  objection, therefore,  from 
tiie  omission  of  the  apostie^s  name,  neccssaniy  fidls  to  the  ground. 

tt.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistie  is  superior  in 
point  of  ftyle  to  Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
production  af  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  '*  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this  Epistie  as 

t  Schmidil  Hist.  Canonis.  p.  665.  Lardncfa  Worlcs,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  402, 
103. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  333.    Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  i.  exercitation  2. 

•  The  hvpothesis  of  Bender,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wesson- 
idoaily  an  nomily,  is  examined  and  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart  Commentary, 
vol  i.  pp.  4—7.,  or  pp.  4—9.  of  the  London  edition. 

*  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  Paul  would  visit  Jerusalem 
again,  and  expose  his  life  to  zealots  there.  But  surely,  Dr.  Hales  remarks, 
he  might  revjfsitJudtta  without  incurring  that  danger.  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
logy %uL  U  book  ii  p  1130. 


should  lead  to  the  condusion  that  it  wan  not  written  by  PaxtL^ 
Those  who  hare  thought  differently  have  mentioned  BamaMi^ 
Luke,  and  Clement,  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  was,  that  *'  the  sentiments  are  the  apoetieX 
but  the  language  and  c(miposition  of  some  one  else,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced 
into  commentaries  the  tlungs  spoken  by  his  mas^."  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  language,  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant 
Greek ;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was,  is  altogether 
unknown.  But  surely  the  writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  degree  of  merit ;  and 
if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought  "^ 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greater  elegance 
than  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  contents  of  this  Epia- 
tie  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studic^d  composition,  and  yet  thai 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  of 
style."^  Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  g^rand 
ideas  which  the  apostie  developes  with  equal  method  and  warmth, 
did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent  style  of  a  familiar 
letter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  there  are 
the  same  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  ex- 
pression, in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part  of  the  Scripturea 
except  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius, 
Carpzov,  Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales, 
RosenmuUer,  Bengel,  Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Greet, 
Professor  Stuart,  and  almost  every  other  modem  commen- 
tator and  biblical  critic,  that  the  weight  of  evidenoe,  both 
external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews 
as  written  by  that  apostle;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
"far-fetched  analogies- and  inaccurate  reasonings "  (as  the 
opponents  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its 
composition  is  more  highly  wrought,  and  its  language  more 
finished,  than  any  of  Paurs  other  Episties,  and  that  it  affords 
a  finished  model  of  didactic  writing. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
critics  and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to 
A.  D.  58,  but  the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.  d.  61  and 
64.  If  (as  we  believe)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when 
it  was  written  may  easily  be  deterinined ;  for  the  salutations 
from  the  saints  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  24.),  together  with  the 
apostie's  promise  to  see  tne  Hebrews  shortly  (23.),  plainly 
intimates  that*his  imprisonment  was  then  either  terminated, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written  from 
Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon^  and  not  long  before 
Paul  left  Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in  63,  It 
is  evident  from  several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight 
have  observed,  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Professor  Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short 
time  before  that  event;  for  in  Heb.  viii.  4.  ix.  25.  x.  II.  and 
xiii.  10.  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then  standing,  and  the 
Leviticaf  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  bein?  then  onered.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  x.  32 — 37.  the  apostle  comforts 
the  believing  Hebrews  under  the  persecution  which  their 
unbelieving  brethren  were  carrying  on  against  them,  by  the 
prospect  of  Christ's  speedy  advent  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and 
the  whole  Mosaic  economy. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  ETpistle  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews 
diQ  every  thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren, 
who  had  Deen  converted,  from  the  Christian  faith.  To  perse- 
cutions and  threats,  they  added  arguments  derived  from  the 
excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  observed,  we  may 
infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by  the  ministration 
of  angels ;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  suffered  an  ignominous  death ;  that  the  public  worship 
of  God,  instituted  by  their  great  legislator  and  prophet,  was 
truly  splendid  and  worthy  of  Jehov3i :  while  the  Cnristians, 
on  tne  contrary,  had  no  established  priesthood,  no  temple,  no 
altars,  no  victims,  &c  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the 
apostie  shows,  what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes,  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem  strongly  denied ;  viz.  that  Jestfs  of  Nazareth, 
whom  they  had  lately  put  to  death,  was  the  Messiah,  the 

«  Bishop  Tomline^s  ElemenU  of  Cbristian  Theotofy,  vol.  i.  pp.  456, 46S. 

*  See  pp.  364,  ^.  eupreu 

•  The  oDJections  of  Bertholdt  and  others,  taken  from  the  style  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  examined  in  detail,  and  rafVited  by  Professoi 
Btuart,  vol  I  p.  ISO.  et  seq. 
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Cod  of  God,  and  far  siiperior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  to  jtfae 
high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all  other  priests : 
that  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  which  he  endured  for  nsi 
much  greater  and  moie  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their 
temple  service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  Levitical  laws,  which  were  absolutely  inefiicacioas  to 
-procure  the  pardon  of  sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of 
'jmself,  which  Christ  offered  for  sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
'  rom  these  and  other  arguments,  the  apostle  proves  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excetleut  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  the  Christian  converts  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  god- 
liness and  virtue.    ' 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle, 
18  to  show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  Gospel,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses ; 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing 
into  those  ritos  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished ; 
and  to  point  out  their  total  insufficiency,  as  means  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement.  The  reasonings  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings  and  exhor- 
tations, addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  Saint  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of 
faim,  by  which  all  tiie  saints  in  former  age»  had  been  ac- 
cepted oy  €rod,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex- 
ploits, in  defence  of  their  holy  religion ;  from  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  exhort  them  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in 
the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt^  dtmontirates  the  Deity  of  Christ  by  the  explicit  Deda" 
rations  of  Scripture,  (ch.  i.— x.  18.) 

The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God,  (i.  1 — 3.) 
The  proofs  of  this  are, 

'    SxcT.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  hy  whom  he  is  worshipped 
is  their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4 — 14.) 

Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.  (iL 
1—4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (ii.  5 — 9.)  ;  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption  (iL  10 — 15) ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  Abraham.  (iL  16 — 18.) 

8xcT.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant, 
whereas  Christ  is  Lord.  "(iiL  1 — -6.) 
Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who 
are  solemnij  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  un- 
believing  ancestors  who,  perished  in  the  wilderness,  (iii.  7 — 
19.  iv.  1—13.) 

8xcT.  8.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  ail  the  other  high-priests 
demonstrated.  Christ  is  the  true  high-priest,  adumbrated 
by  Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — \6^  v.— viiL)  In  ch. 
V.  1 — 14.  and  ch.  vi.  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  di- 
gression, in  which  he  reproves  the  Hel»ew  Christians  for 

,  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 

Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 

fixCT.  6.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice 
by  which  all  the  Leritical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  1 1— 
♦  26.  X.  1—18.) 

PUbt  IL  Tlie  AppUeaiion  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and 


Proofs^  (x.  I9«<»d9.«-4dii.  1^19.)  in  whieh  the  SArews  are 
exhorted^ 

8xcT«  L  To  fiiith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  QospeL  (x. 
19— >35.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations 
of  the  danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having 
received  the  knowledge  dT  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  wi£ 
warnings,  expostulations,  and  encouragements,  iliowing  the 
nature,  excellency,  and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  (x.  S6 — 39.  xi.) 

SxcT.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course, 
from  the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  parr 
ticular  attention  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the 
paternal  design  and  salutary  effect  of  the  Lord's  corrections, 
(xii.  1—13.) 

Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watcbfulnesf 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau 
(xiL  14—17.) 

Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reve- 
rential worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt 
and  danger  of  neglecting  it  (xiL  18 — 29.^ 
'^  Sect.  5.  To  brotherly  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion;  to 
charity,  contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiiL  1 — 3<) 

Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  fruth  and  examples  of  their  deceased 
pastors.  (xiiL  4 — 8.) 

Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  against  &lse  doctrines  in  regard  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  (xiiL  9 — 12.) 

Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanks- 
giving to  God.  (xiii.  13— rl5.) 

Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the 
apostle,  (xiii.  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion^  containlne  a  Prayer  for  the  He* 

brews,  and  Apostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  2Ci-r-25.) 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  obsei7e8,is  a  mas- 
terly supplement  to  the  Epistles  tQ  the  Romans  and  Galft- 
tians,  and  also  a  luminous  commentary  on  them ;  showing 
that  all  the  legal  dispensation  was  originally  designed  to  be 
superseded  by  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  the  Chrbtian 
dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argument,  evincing  the 
profoundest  knowledge  of  both.  The  internal  excellence 
of  this  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elu- 
cidating both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps 
than  aU  of  them,  places  its  diving  inspiration  beyond  all 
doubt.  We  here  find  the  great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth 
in  other  parte  of  the  New  Testament,^  steted,  proved,  and 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.* 

*  Heidegger,  Enchiridion.  Biblicum,  pp.  600—611.  Dr.  Owen's  Ejcercitt- 
tions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  1—44.  fot  edit.  Lardoer's  Vl^orits^ 
8vo.  vol.~vi.  pp.  381—415. ;  4to.  vol  iii  pp.  321-341.  Macknlght's  Prefce« 
to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321—341. 4to.  edit  or  vol  v.  mi.  I— SO'.  8vo.  edit 
Braanii  Comment  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrcos,  pp.  1—36.  Carpxovii  Ezerelta* 
tiones  in  Epist  sd  Hebreos,  pp.  )xii.— cti.  BchmIdH  Hist  et  l^odieatio 
Canonis,  pp.  66&— 673.  Langii  Commentatk)  de  Vita  et  Epistolls  Apostott 
PauU,  pp.  163—160.  J.  A.  Erdesti  Lertiones  Academics  in  Epist  ii  He- 
brsos,  pp.  1—8.  1173^1186.  8vo.  Lipsie,  1815.  Michaelln,  vol  iv.  pp.  192 
—269.  Dr  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  liaS— 1137.  Pritfl 
Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  pp.  38— 61.  312— 3ia  Rosenmliller,  Scholia 
in  Nov.  Test  vol.  y.  pp.  142—148.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Ca4Mml* 
cos  Vet  et  Nov  Test  pp.  332—340.  Alber,  Institothmes  Hermeneuticfe 
Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  pp,  244—^.  Hug's  Introdaction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481MKI3* 
Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacr^e,  torn.  ii.  pp.  61—68.  Whitby'*  and  Septt's' 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  GXNUUfENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

L  Origin  of  the  appellation  Catholic  Epistles, — IT.  Its  Antiquity. — Observations  on  their  Authenticity, — ^III.  On  the  Order 

in  vfhich  they  are  usually  placed. 


I.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  l>y  seven  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  many  centu- 
nes,  these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic 
Epistles, — an  appellation  for  which  several  conjectures  have 
been  assigned. 

1.  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated CaihoUe  or  general  £)bw//&,  because  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian 
churches,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  all ;  lor  they  contain 
that  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  In 
like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical,  as  containing 
canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unauestionably,  the  doctrinesHhey  contain  are  truly 
catholic  ana  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  wen  as  precepts 
that  are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Faurs 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for  the  doctnnes  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians ;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
those  referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles. 

2.  OUiers  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten to  one  person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
but  to  the  catholic  church,  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  they  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
CEcumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and  others,  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded^  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeMwl,  written  to  the 
Chrbtians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judea, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Macknight  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  pro- 
oable.  It  is  this: — ^The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  Teceived  as 
authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catluoUc  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
But  their  authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
generally  of  the  churches,  they  also  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles,  and  were  esteemed 
of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  These  Epistles  were  also 
termed  canmdcal  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  midfdle  of  the  sixth 
cebtury,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles, 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writers  have  called  these  Epistles 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Ejaistles  is  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appel- 
lation in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for 
John's  first  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  catholic  Epistle  by 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  these 
Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  Athana- 
sius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catholic.  The  same  appellation 
was  also  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ana  the  second  and  third 
Epistle  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fathers,  as 
well  as  by  some  modern  writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  The  claims 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all 
the  writings  forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles ; 
and,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  received  any, 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediately 
acknowledged  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  this  onfy  shows 
that  the  persons,  who  doubted,  had  notreceivisd  complete  and 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as  they 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  were  found 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  aposties.  Indeed,  the 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  examining 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  imposition, 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked, 
no  writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  to 
oelieve  any  book  to  be  genuine  wiiich  they  rejected. 

ni.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed,  varies 
in  ancient  authors ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  according 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  the 
tjhree  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  have  given  the  priority 
to  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  him  as 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle 
of  Jeunes  last,  possioly  because  it  was  later  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  Christian  church  in  general.  By  others,  this 
Epistle  has  been  placed  first,  either  because  it  was  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven  Epistles, 
or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  tne  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the 
first  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  the  Epistle 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
who  were  the  first  believers.  In  the  following  sections  jthe 
usnal  order  has  been  retained.^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON  the  general  epistle  of  JAMES. 

I.  Account  of  the  author  of  this  Epistle, — ^11.  Its  genuineness 
and  authenticity, — III.  To  vfhom  addressed. — IV.  Its  scope.  — 

*  Benson's  Preface  to  the  Catiiolic  Epistles.  Michaelis,  vol.  iy.  pp.  269— 
271.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  62—65.  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vL 
pp.  465—468. ;  4to.  vol.  Ui.  pp.  366,  367.  RosenmilUerf  Scholia,  toL  t.  pp. 
3l7,  318. 
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'    V.  Synopiit   of  Ui    contentt, — ^VL  Obiervatiom   on  this 
Epistle, 

I,  CoNSiDERABLB  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author 
of  this  Epistle.  7!Vo  apostles  of  the  name  ot  James  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ^ 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evangelist  John;  and 
as  he  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  before  John 
(except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  aeath  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
A.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz.  v.  1 — 8., 
which  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he 
is  called  the  brother  or  near  relation  oi  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
19.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  "  the  Less,"  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he  was  lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  (I  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  i. 
13.) ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34,  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  president  or  oishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
there  a.  d.  49.  On  account  of  his  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  "  the  Just."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hiffh  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple :  or  at  least  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  comd  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of- the 
passover  a.  d.  62.  At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  left  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  oy  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  62, 
in  which  yeaf  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,'  who  are 
agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61. ^ 

n.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modem  critics'  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Clement  of  Home  has  alluded  to  it  twice.**     Hermas  has  not 

<  Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c  23.  Eusebiusalso 
(]aotes  a  passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works, 
in  which  the  Jewrish  historian  considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  after 
overwhelmed  his  countrvmen  as  a  judgment  for  their  murder  of  James, 
whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of  Josephus's 
testimfMiy  ha»  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
Origen  &nd  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  has  defen<led  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  considers  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  unworthv  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

a  Dr.  Lardiier's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  468—502. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.-pp.  368— 
391.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp. 
1—13.  2d  edit.    Michaelis,  vol.  !v.  pp.  273—^ 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  ftfartin  Luther,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  spoke  rather  in  a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle, 
which  he  called  atraminea  epistola,  a  strawy  epistTe,  and  excluded  it  at 
first  from  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of 
Saint  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith;  but  more 
mature  experience  and  deeper  research  induced  him  subaequently  to 
retract  his  opinicm. 

«  Lardner'8  Works,  8vo.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol  1.  p.  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  It,*  which  Dr*  Lardner  thinks 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Am}jryofAoeUi  or  writings  concemine 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  werejiot  unanimous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen»  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  6f  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriacversionof  the  New 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight;  for  certainly  the 
Jewish  believers,  to  whom  that  EpisUe  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  judges  of  its  authenticity  Aan 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  "vyhom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  oyer  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Judsa.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the^postie 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Episde  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  them 
Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both 'Within  and  without  Judsa,  whether  believers  or  not. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  apostie 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  the  unbelieving  Jews ; 
but  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostie  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part 
of  his  Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  yrithout 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistie  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  any  reproof  of  those  wha 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  tiiat 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelievinc^ 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  not 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian 
converts.  "The  object  of  the  apostolical  Episties,"  he 
further  observes,  "was  to  confirm,  and  not  to  convert;  to 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  in 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  inscriotion 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately,  *  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again,  »  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (ii.  1.)  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers."^ 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this 
Epistle,  we  may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents, 
to  be  as  follows : — 

First,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  frgm  falling  into 
the  vices  which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  pride 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  afflic- 
tion ;  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  moral  evil;  a  valuing 
themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or  right  opinion, 
without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a  very  criminal  partiality  for 
the  rich, and  a  contempt  for  the  poor;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy 
and  uncharitableness,  strife  and  contention;    abusing  ^^ 

» lArdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  op.  58-60.  :4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310, 
•  Bishop  Toinline'8  fileinents  or  Christian  Theology,  p.  472. 
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noble  faculty  of  speech,  and  being  groilty  of  the  vices  of  the 
tongue,  such  as  cursing  and  sweanng,  slander  and  backbiting, 
ana  all  rash  and  unguarded  speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise, 
he  wrote  to  caution  them  against  covetuousness  and  sensual- 
ity, distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglectin?  prayer,  or 
praying  with  wrong  views,  and  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Skcondly^  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  jwttijteatifjn  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  law^  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  method  was  said  to  be  bv  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  law ;  they,  some  of  them,  weakly,  and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery;  and  were  for  understanding, 
by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  without  that 
living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which  "  worketh  by 
love,    and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly^  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under 
sickness  or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes, 
that  if  they  were  penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous 
cure. 

Fourthly,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  James's 
writing  this  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time 
was,  to  prevent  their  being  ^impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects :  and  to  support  and  comfort 
them,  by  assuring  them  tnat  the  coming  of  the  Lord  woe  at 
^nd.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  the  Epistles,  that  most  of  the  persecutions  which  befell 
the  Christians  arose  from'  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now,  as 
their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which 
the  Christians  suffered  Irom  them,  were  as  swiftly  drawing 
to  an  end.  And  it  was  highly  proper  for  Saint  James  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  these  things ;  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  motives  to  patience  under 
any  calamity. 

V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations, 

J.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,  (i,  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering 
mind.  (5 — 8.) 

3.  To  humility.  (9—11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
the  source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12 — 18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce 
ittopractice.  (19— 27.) 

Part  II.  censures  and  condemns, 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then 
shown  that  the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment 
violates  the  whole  law  of  God.  (10— .12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without 
works ;  these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab.  (ii.  13 — 26.) 

3.  The' affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  sta- 
tion would  be  the  more  aggravated.  (iiL  1,  2.)  Hence  the 
apostle  takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of 
governing  it  (3—12.)  ;  and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner  the  nature  and  effects  of  earthly  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom. (13— ^18.) 

4.  Th{^  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5,) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousness  and  detraction;  annexed  are  exhortations, 
to  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced 
by  considerations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
present  life,  (11 — 17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches.  (v«  1 — 6.) 

Part  111.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautions  ;  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 1 1.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an-  admonition  to  prayer 
and  praise.  (12, 13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
(14—18,) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  converstoa  of  ibmeis,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  ofib^iding  brethren.  (19,  SO.) 


VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
instructive  In  the  New  Testament.  Its  style  possesses  all 
that  beautilTul  and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently 
characterizes  the  sacred  writers.  Having  been  written  with 
the  design  of  refutiuff  particular  errors  which  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not  so  replete 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles ;  but  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  wnich  it  enforces 
in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate** 


SECTION  HI. 

ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

L  Account  of  the  apostle  Peter,^-ll,  Oenuineness  and  ca^ 
nonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. — ^m.  To  •whom  written.^-'- 
IV.  Of  the  place  -of  hence  it  -was  sent.^-Date» — ^V.  Its  design 
and  contents, — VL  Observations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter'' s 
two  Epistles, 

I.  Simon,  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation 
signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and 
was  born  at  fiethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  thev  jointly  pursued 
the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that  lake.  These  two  brothers 
were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from  whose  express 
testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(Johni.  35 — 42.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses 
of  some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1, 2.)  Both  Peter 
and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus 
Christ  called  them  to  ^^  follow  him,"  and  promised  to  make 
them  both  "  fishers  of  men."  f  Matt.  iv.  18, 1^.  Mark  i,  17. 
Luke  V.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  companions, 
and  when  ne  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was 
honoured  with  his  master^s  intimacy,  together  with  James 
and  John.  With  them  Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord 
restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  (Mark  v.  37.  Luke  viii. 
51.) ;  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  U 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.),  and  during  his  agony  in  the  garden 
(Matt.  xxvi.  36—56.  Mark  xiv.  32 — 42.) ;  and  on  various 
other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apos-> 
tleship,  he  was  married  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  con** 
sequence,  fVom  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's 
family  resided.  It  appears  also  that  when  our  Lord  leA 
Nazareth,  and  came  ana  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv.  13.), 
he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's  house,  whithei 
the  people  resorted  to  him.^ 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguish-' 
ing  features  in  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed ;  and 
it  in  no  small  degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  have  blended  without  disguise  several 
traits  of  his  precipitance  and  presumption,  with  the  honour* 
able  testimony  wnich  the  narration  of  facts  affords  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and 
forwardness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first 
to  reply  to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  in  Matt.  xvi.  13.— 16.  He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke 
our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced  his  future  suffer-i 
ings.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced  in  his 
venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt  xiv. 
28 — 31.) ;  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  hi^h-priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword » 
and  whose  right  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  were 
about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.'  His  presumption  and  self« 
confidence  sufficiently  appear  in  his  solemn  asseverations 
that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master  (Matt.  xxvi.  33.) ; 

>  Benson's  Preface  to  Saint  James,  pp.  14— 2(X  Bfacknisbt's  Prelace, 
sect  2-4.  Mtchaelis,  voL  iv..  i»p.  292— 3H.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp. 
67—79.  Harwood*s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  voL  i.  pp.  216r^S0.  Heidegger 
Encbirid.  BibL  pp.  612—617.  Janssens,  Hermeneutknie  Sacr^e,  torn.  iL 
pp.  68—72.    See  also  Huir's  Introductioo,  vol  ii.  pp.  649—691. 

•  Luke  It.  40.    Bfatt  viii.  16.  zrii.  24—27.    Mark  i.  32.  34. 

•  Blatt  xktK  51~«4«  Murk  zhr.  46^  47.  Lqke  xyii^GO,  6t.  John  x^i,  tO,  Ii 
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and  his  weakness,  in  his  subsequent  denial  of  Christ:  for, 
though  Peter  followed  him  afar  off  to  the  high-priest's 
palace,  when  all  this  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet 
he  thrice  disowned  hitn,  each  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed 
Christ  any  further ;  probably  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did. 
On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion  (John 
xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
Mis  his  love  for  him,  and  chargeci  him  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15 — 
26.),  and  on  the  ensuing  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ 
so  effectually,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church.  (Acts  ii.  14 — il.)  We  next  find  him,  in  company 
with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.) 
He  was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin, 
threatened  and  dismissed,  (iv.)  Afler  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  whose  fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended 
(v.\  Peter  and  John  preached  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.), 
ana  performed  various  miracles,  (ix.  x,)  During  his  apos- 
toli(»d  travels  in  Judtea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he  converted 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  any 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  fx.) ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  (xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  appre- 
hended by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  44,  who  designed  to  put  nim 
to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.) 
In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter 
took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most  explicitly, 
that  the  yoke  of^the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we 
any  certain  information  respecting  his  subsequent  labours. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch 
[Gal.  ii.  II.)  ;  and  from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Uappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (I  Pet.  i.  I,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  in  those  countries.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  year  63,2  subsequently  to  Paul's 
departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was 
crucified  there  with  his  head  downwards.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  adds,  from  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his 
time,  that  reter^s  wife  suffered  martyrdom  a  short  time  before 
him.* 

II.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  have  never  been  disputed.  It  appears  to  be 
twice  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  ;*  it  is  twelve  times 
distinctly  quoted  by  Polycarp,^  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.**  It  was  received  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
nsus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian;  and  Ensebius 
informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowlcNdged  to  be  the 
production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,'  since  which 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. ' 

III.  Concerning^  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
sent,  different  opinions  have  prevailed  ;  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Mill,  'nilemont,  Dr.  Hales,  Kosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  others, 
suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who 

>  Matt  xxfl  G9—75.  Bfark  jdv.  6&— 72.  Lake  xzii.  &t— €2.  John  xviii. 
16—18.  26,  27. 

•  We  have  seen  (p.  395.  supra)  that  Sahit  Paal  quitted  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  A.  D.  63,  at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Peter  had  not  arrived 
there ;  for  if  these  two  eminent  servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city, 
Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  some  of  the  Epistles, 
which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

s  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ^.  pp.  609— 6S1. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  388—414. 
Scaliger,  Salmasiua,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that 
Saint  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome ;  but  the  contraryopinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Cave,  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Basnag e,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  Lariiner,  who  has  cleaiiv  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Romanisls  iosisl  so  much, 
has  been  onaoswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  ia  Ms  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  forming  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  werluu 

4  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  it.  pp.  96^  99. ;  4to.  voL  I  pp.  331,  388. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ii.  p.  162. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

>  Ibid.  8vo  vol  vi.  pp.  662;  663. ;  4to.  vol  hi.  p.  415. 
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were  scattered  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
inscription;  while  Lord  Barrington  and  Dr.  Benson  think 
that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  ffate ;  and  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion,  ttiaX  it  was  directed  to  the  Jews,  that  is,  to 
those  native  heathens  in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  and  then  were  converted  to  Christianity.  But 
Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Bish(m 
Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Christians  in  general, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries  ahore 
noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  onlj  rule  of  determination 
must  be  the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circum- 
stances as  may  be  collectea  from  the  apostolical  history  or 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  Feter^  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christy  to  the  strangers  scattered  tkroughoui 
Pontus^  Galatia^  Cappadoeia^  Asia^and  BUhvnia.  (1  Pet.  i.  l.\ 
That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews,  ana 
not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :— 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  JJrwff,  devout  men^  out  of  ever jf 
nation  under  heaven^  dioellers  in  Judsea,  Cappadocia,  in  Pon* 
tut  and  Asia,  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  ^  Jews  dis* 
persed  in  those  countries. 

2.  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministry 
of  the  circwnciaion  peculiarly  committed  to  him,  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gen* 
tiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Stran" 
gersy  scattered^  Tl*^*minfAU ;  which  word  property  denotes  strangers 
from  another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  per- 
secution in  Judeea,  fled  into  foreign  countries  ;  whereas  believing 
Gentiles  wore  rather  called  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  10») 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers  (1  Pet  i.  18.)  ;  in  which 
description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditioBs  oi  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  and  elders. 

6.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  ^f  chosen 
generation,  a  rot/al  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  praises  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod. 
xix.  6.),  and  are  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Grentiles. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  those  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians,  afflicted  in 
their  dispersion,  to  whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had 
respectively  addressed  their  Epistles. 

iV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  13, 13.  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother  ;*'  but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood 
here,  literally  or  mystically,  as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather  Rome,'  or  Jerusalem,  has 
been  long  and  warmly ,  contested  by  the  learned.  Bishop 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Dr 
Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs* 
Benson  and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in 
Assjrria ;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or 
rather  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomline  and  all  the 
learned  of  the  Romish  communion,  are  of  opinion  that  by 
Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively,  Rome^  whicn  city  is  called 
Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Kev.  xvii.  xvtii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  addueed  for 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence 
for  its  figurative  or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think 
that  the  latter  was  intended,  ana  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, which,  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight. 
Eusebins^  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Papias  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
the  jrequest  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome  ;  and  that  **  Peter  makes 
mention  of  Mark  in  his  first  Ei»stle,  which  was  written  at  Rome 
itself.  And  that  he  (Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figura- 
tively Babylon,  in  these  words,  The  church  -which  is  ai  BakylotSf 
elected  jointly  with  you,  saluteth  you.  And  so  doth  Mark  my 
son,**  This  passage  oi  Ensebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome,^^  who 
adds  positively,  that  ''Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first 
Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the  name  of  Q«byl0n ; 
the  church  which  is  at  Babylon"  See  CEcumenius,  Bede,  and 
other  fathers,  also  miderstand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  gene)ally 
thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Bidiylonb 


•  Hist  Eeol.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
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figuratiyelj  to  signify  that  it  would  resemble  Babylon  in  its  idol- 
atry, and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of  the  church  #f 
(jod;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly 
concerning  Rome,  for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  under- 
stand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Peter  ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldiea ;  and  Babylon 
in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

8.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother,  or 
associate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted. 
And  though  he  was  not  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote 
nis  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  might  naturally  have  come  thither 
soon  after ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
firm the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in 
planting.  But  Silvanus,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  no  connection 
with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond  their  district ;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation. 
The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle 
Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Cosmas ;  and  Abulfaragi  reck- 
ons, that  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  authority,  for  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  churches  J 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mystical  appellations,  especially  in  their  captivities :  Edom  was  a 
finequent  title  for  their  Heathen  oppressors ;  and,  as  Babylon  was 
the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so 
strongly  resembled  the  former  in  her  <'  abominations,  her  idola- 
tries, and  persecutions  of  the  saints,"  should  be  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corrobbrated  by  the  similar 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is  un- 
questionable. (Rev.  xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  2.,  &c.)  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter ;  or  rather  that 
both  derived  it,  by  inspiration,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
(xxL  9.) 

6.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  writ- 
«n  thortly  before  Peter's  death  ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Rome  (where  he  unquestionably  sufiered)  must  have  employed 
i^long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could  be  taken.  And 
Peter  must  Save  passed  through  Pontus,  &c.  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write. 
Writing  from  Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never 
expected  to  see  them  more. 

As  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63, 
we  are  warranted  in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  64. 

V.  It  appNears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written 
during  a  period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  to  severe  persecutions.  The  design  of 
this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly  to  support  them  under  their 
afiUctions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct  them  how  to  behave 
onder  persecution.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  history  of 
that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  Uie  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approachingr.  On 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  nonour  the  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition 
or  other  crimes  that  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.— And,  finally,  as  their  character  and  .conduct  were 
liable  to  be  aspersed  and  misrepresented  by  their  enemies, 
they  are  exhorted  to  load  a  holy  life,  that  they  might  stop  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  fo  shame, 
and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and  Chris- 
tian conversation. 

The  Epistle  ma^  lie  conveniently  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
persevere  steadfastljr  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges 
which  were  finely  bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3 — 25.  iL  1 — 10.) 

SiCT.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

L  T0  a  boly  conversation  in  general  (ii.  11, 12.) 

U.  To  8  partieolar  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 

Dutimi  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  (13^15.) 

Servants  to  their  masters.  (16—^.) 

Husbands  to  their  wives,  (iil.  1—13.) 

I  lAfdneri  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  272. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  56.    MichaeliS)  vol  ii.  p.  30. 


SacT.  3,  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submissioii,  and 
to  holing  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  Bv  considering  the  example  of  Christ.  OH- 14 — 18-) 

ii.  By  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  (19—22.) 

iii.  By  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  iheir 
conversion  they  became  dead  to  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — 6.) 

iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polkr. 
(7-11.)        . 

V.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  ihey  should  consider  afflic- 
tion as  their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12—19.) 

8xcT.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the 
people,  how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 

ITie  Conclusion,  (v.  12—14.) 

VI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  ex- 
cellence, in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  ^1 
short  of  its  design.  Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words, 
but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic,  Joseph  Scaliffer,  calls  it 
majestic ;  and  Osterwald*  says  that  the  first  Episfle  of  Peter 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
second  is  written  with  ffreat  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  show  their  oivine  origin.  Every  part, 
indeed,  of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mmd  that  felt  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  His 
style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assurance 
of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little  solicitous 
about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths 
whicn  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profes- 
sion by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  writes 
with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that  we  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction  of  his 
periods.  And  in  his  second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  aoandoned  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  those 
early  times  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  cnurch,  and  dissemi- 
nated their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cunning. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii.  8 — 12.),  is  very 
awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this  oiyr  earth, 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames :  we  hear  the  groans  of  an  ex- 
piring world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference! 
(2  Pet.  iii.  11.)  ^^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved^  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  he  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godlincssJ*^  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest 
imagination  cannot  think  of  that  time,  and  the  awful  de- 
scription of  it  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and  in 
several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE    SECOND    GENERAL   EPISTLE    OF    PETER. 

I.  Its  genuineneif    and  canonical    authority,  —  H,  Date, — 
III.  Scope  and  tynopaia  of  its  contents. 

I.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  w^hich  has  been 
received  as  the  genuine  production  oi  Peter  ever  since  the 
fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  is 
read  as  an  excellent  oook,  though  not  of  canonical  authority. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity.  Clement  of  Rome^  has  three 
allusions  to  l^e  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  twice  referred  to  by  Hermas,*  once 
by  Justin  Martyr,^  and  also  by  Athenagoras.'  Although  this 
ffpistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third 

•  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  276.  281.  edit  Nenfchatel,  1772.  folio. 

s  Blackwall's  aiEU^red  Classics,  vol  i.  pp.  302-^-901  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov 
Test.  pp.  79—89.  Macknisht's  Pre&ce  to  1  Peter.  Benson's  History  of 
Saint  Peter  and  his  First  Epistle,  pp.  137—169.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol 
vL  pp.  562-683. ;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  414— 42S.  Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis,  voL  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  1144—1147.  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  315—946.  See  also  Hog's 
lotrodoction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  584—699. 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  U.  n.  45. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  902. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  911. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  126. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  947. 
1 1bid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  186. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  381. 
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centuiry,!  yet  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  it  was 
acknowleoffed  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinusj  Augustine, 
and  all  subsequent  wnters,  Eusebius'  places  it  among  the 
Arrt\rycumxi  Fp3t<^9ti,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was 
doubted  by  evme^  though  mentioned  and  approved  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  but  he  plainly  distin^ishes  it  from  such  as  were 
confessedly  spurious,  tie  also  relates,*  from  the  tradition  of 
his  pr^ecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  use- 
ful, it  was  diligently  read  togetl\er  with  the  other  Scriptures. 
On  this  statement  of  £!u8ebius,lje  Clerc  forcibly  remarks, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's  it  would  not  have  seemed  use- 
ful to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  seeing  the  writer  in 
many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it  would  be 
noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  unpardon-r 
able  in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to 
be  the  person  he  is  not.*  After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
first  Epistle  with  that  which  is  ascnbed  to  Peter  as  the 
second,  Michaelis  pronounces  the  agreement  between  them  to 
be  such,  that,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  first,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but  understood 
likewise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  with  which  the  an- 
cients do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.  Now,  if  this 
be  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  was  not 
written  by  Peter  himself  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  imitated  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no 
marks  of  a  forgery ;  for  the  spurious  proauctions  of  tnose 
ages,  which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
discover  evident  marks  that  they  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Other  productions  of 
this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  containing  original 
thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  senti- 
ments collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Biole,  and  put  to- 
gether without  plan  or  order.  This  charge  cannot  possibly  be 
laid  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  so  far  from  con- 
taining materials  derived  from  other  parts  of  the 'Bible,  that 
the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  sub- 
ject. Its  resembjanc^  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  be  hardly 
urged  as  an  argument  against  it ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  secona  Epistle  of  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  the  onginal  and  not  the  copy.  Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge 
a  writing  in -the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  insert- 
ing what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not 
have  said ;  and  to  support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  not  to  militate,  in  a  single  instance,  either  against 
his  character,  or  against  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  in 
the  second  Enistle  of  Peter,  though  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
examination  full  seventeen  hundred  years,  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable  either  to  the  apostle 
or  to  the  apostolic  age.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  seconcf  Epistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially 
as  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  in- 
duced a  Christian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the 
fabrication  of  such  an  Epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to 
Peter.* 

Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned,  vvhy  this 
Epistle  was  not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of  Peter. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  the  difference  of  style  between  this 
and  the  former  Epistle  was  in  his  day  the  principal  cause  of 
its  authenticity^  being  disputed ;  and  the  same  oojection  has 
been  adopted  by  Salmasius  and  other  modern  writers.  But 
this  remarkable  difference  in  style  is  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.     No  objection,  however,  can 

a  The  lecond  Epistle  of  Peter  was  first  placed  among -the  disputed 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  by  Origen.  (Buseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.) 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  iC  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  as  the  first,  some  churches, 
which  h^  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one  Epistle 
of  Peter,  might  hedtate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  also  have 
arisen  andnst  the  cenuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
brought  from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montani8t8,^ho  were  accused 
of  a 


isposition  to  fabricate  new  writings.  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  vi.  c. 
20.)  Bfore  especially  may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet  ii. 
20.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the  Montanistic  disci- 
pline :  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  haye  produced  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Chrisdans  an  indisposition  to  receive  this  boolc. 
Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are 
enumerated  who  have  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

s  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iU.  c  2S.  •  Ibid.  Ub.  ifi.  e.  3. 

«  Ctoriei,  Hist  EccL  p.  442.  note. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  360. 


be  drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  the  subject  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  that  different  subjects  suggest 
different  styles.  Further,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own 
sentiments,  he  writes  in  bis  own  proper  style,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  but  when  he  translates  from  another,  he  naturally 
follows  the  genius  of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  figures  and 
metaphors  of  the  author  before  him.  Peter,  when  describ 
ing  the  character  of  some  flagitious  impostors,  feels  an  in- 
dignation which  he  cannot  suppress :  it  breaks  out,  therefore, 
in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  description  of  the  fadse 
prophets  of  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  of  earlier  times.* 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  being  written  a 
short  time  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been 
so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  the 
scrupulous  caution  of  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  i^ 
into  the  sacred  canon,  until  internal  evidence  convinced  me 
most  competent  judges  that  it  was  fully  entitled  to  that  high 
distinction.  And  since  this  Epistle,  having  passed  through 
so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as  genuine  by 
those  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  deciding, 
and  who  have  given  sufiicient  evidence  of  their  care  and  capa- 
city for  judging  of  its  authenticity, — and  since  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  m  every  manuscript  and  ancient  version  (the 
Syriac  excepted  J, — we  have  every  satisfactory  external  proof 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  nndoubted  nroduction 
of  that  holy  and  zealous  apostle.  Let  us  now  brieny  consider 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.);  from 
which  circumstance  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  apostle's 
•name  was  Simoiif  not  Simeoiiy  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that  though 
his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew 
form  was  Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
history  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  so  Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Acts 
XV.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  in  the  first 
Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself 
simply  Peter  J  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  Saint  Luke  has  called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter,  and 
that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less  than  seventeen 
times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  Symeon 
Petery  a  servant  and  an  apostle,  &c.  The  same  eminent  critic 
is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  sufli- 
cicntly  known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert 
his  name  complete  in  the  second  Epistle,  because  he  intended 
authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  &lse  teachers  who  had  already  arisen, 
or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  \a  the 
same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does 
it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
cee^led  James  the  Lord's  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  authority  from  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circum- 
stances in^this  Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but 
Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  must  shortly  put 
off  his  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  shoxan  him, 
(2  Pet  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of 
his  apostles  besides  Peter.  (John  xxi.  1 9.)  Again,  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  at  his  transfigu- 
ration, beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  ne  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (2 
Pet  i.  16 — 18.)  Now  there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  apostles 
permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1,  2.),  viz. 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore,  must 
be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  of  apos- 
tolical authority;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that 
this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter. — Once  more  the  author 
of  it  calls  this  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  1 .)  and  intimates  that  he 
wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the  believing 

•  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Sheriuck,  wiiich  has  been  t^enlljr 
adopted.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  deems  this  conjecture  very  improba- 
ble, and  accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  by  suppostnje  that  the  aposUe's  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degree 
or  inspiration  tnan  when  writing  in  a  didactic  manner,  and  that  he  wrote 
with  tne  animation  and  energy  of  the  prophetic  style ;  but  he  does  not 
thintc  that  there  is  any  thing,  either  in  phrase  or  sentiment,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Pcur.  Klemtms  if 
Christian  Theokigy,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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Hebrews.  Compare  1  Pet  I  1.  and  2  Pet.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet  iiL 
1,  2.  Consequently,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was 
nerer  disputed,  the  second  was  unquestionably  written  by  the 
same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calhi  Paul  his  l)eloved  brother 
(iii.  15,  16.),  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his 
Epistles,,  which  none  but  an  apostle  could  venture  to  affirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole 
Af  this  Epistle ;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come, 
and  admonitions  against  false  teachers  and  apostasy,  together 
with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  de- 
livered with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author 
to  have  been  incapable  of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the 
world:  and  that  his  sole  design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

6.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded, 
but  they  have  the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  firs^i  There 
are  also  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  and  allusions  to  the  same 
events.  Thus  the  word  ctfAg-po^,  conversation  or  behaviour, 
whidi  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Episile,^  likewise  occurs  in  the 
second,'  though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So  the  deluge, 
which  is  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is 
mentioned  in  1  Pet  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  and  in  both 
places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the 
number  should  be  particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes  that 
Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew  how  many  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
laamarity  with  the  subject,  would  Ascertain  the  precise  number, 
where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal, 
18,  titat  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the 
production  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  and  stu- 
died with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

IL  That*Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he 
makes  (L  13.  15.)  for  writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brew Cniistians.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that, 
soon  after  the  a}>ostle  had  sent  away  Silvanus  with  his  first 
letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Ualatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from  those  countries 
to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  freauent  and  general  resort 
from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  intormation  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounts  inducea  him 
to  write  a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
A.  D.  65.,  in  order  to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among 
whom  he  had  laboured. 

IIL  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  prac- 
tices he  largely  describes;  and  to  warn  them  to  disregard 
those  profane  scofifers,  who  made  or  should  make  a  mock  of 
Christ^s  coming  to  judgment;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  he  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  that  event  by  a  holy 
and  unblameable  conversation.  The  £ pistle  consists  of  three 
parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction »  (i.  1,  2.) 

Pabt  IL  Having  stated  the  Blessings  to  which  God  had  called 
them^  the  ^postle^ 

SxcT.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  pre- 
cious gifls,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial 
graces  and  virtues,  (i.  8 — 11.) 

SxcT.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

i   From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers.  (1. 12—21.) 
IL  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  pmctices 
he  exposes,  and  predicts  the  divine  judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 

SxcT.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  who, 
he  foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming : — 

L  Bv  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (iii.  1—7.) 

it  ay  showing  the  reason  why  that  great  day  was  delayed^  and  de- 
scribiBg  its  circumstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitable  exhorta- 
tions and  encouragements  to  diligence  and  hidiness.  (Ui.8— 14.) 

Part  III.  7^  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle, 

Skct.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
daintPauL  (iiL  15,  16.) 

>  See  the  observations  on  Saint  Pet»r*s  style,  p.  3G2.  supra. 
See  1  Pet.  i.  15. 18.  ii.  1*J.  Iii.  1,  2. 10.  »  2Pet  ii.  7.  Hi.  11. 


SxcT.  2.  And  repeats  the  stun  of  the  Epistle,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

On  accoant  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between 
the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Ben- 
son and  Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter.* 


SECTION  V, 

ON  TR£   PtRdT  dENfiRAL  EPiSTLt   OF  JOftK. 

L  Genuineness  and  canonical  authority* — IL  Dafe,— ^IH.  Of 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  -mat  leritten, — Vf,  Its 
occasion  and  scope, — Account  of  the  false  teachers  tohose 
principles  are  refuted  by  the  apostle.'^Y.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents, — VI.  The  question  concerning"  the  authenticity  of 
the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  considered, 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  authenti- 
city as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unques- 
tionable. It  was  almost  universally  received  as  his  comp6» 
sition  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Hermas.*  It  is  distinctly  cited  by  Polycarp,* 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,^ 
and  is  declared  to  be  grenuine  by  Papias,^  IrenEeus,^  Clement 
of  Alexandria,'"  Tertullian,"  Origen,'*  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.''  A  still 
more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Sy riac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  'at  the  close 
01  the  first  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
contains  only  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
whose  authenticity  no  doubts  were  ever  entertained.  But, 
besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  John, 
in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions 
to  those  of  his  Gospel. i''  There  is  also  a  remarkaole  pecu- 
liarity in  the  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this 
Epistle.  His  sentences,  considered  separately,  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  intelligible ;  but,  when  we  search  for  their 
connexion,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater  difficulties  than 
we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Artless  simpli- 
city and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears 
to  have  delivered  his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind, 
and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  they  n^ight  pro- 
duce the  greater  effect.  In  his  Gospel  John^does  not  content 
himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thing,  but  denies 
its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its  contrary. 
See  Johli  i.  20.  iii.  36.  v.  24.  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of 
expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  4, 
27.  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also.  Saint  John  frequently 
uses  the  pronoun  or  it>rac,  cunm,  rctn-o,  this,  in  order  to  express 
things  emphatically.  See  i.  19.  iii.  19.  vi.  29.  40.  60.  and 
xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle  the  same  em])hatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression obtains.  Compare  i.  5.  ii.  25.  iii.  23.  v.  3.  4.  6. 
and  14.>* 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion.  JDrs.  Benson,  Hales,  and 
others,  place  it  in  the  year  68;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69; 
Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war,  and  before  the  apostle's 
exile  in  Patmos;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80,  or  even  later;  Mill 
and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  d.  91  or  92;  Beausobre,  L'Enfant,  and 
Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham* 
mond,  Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  place  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specitjdng  the  precise 
year.  Tlie  most  probable  of  these  various  opinions  is  that 
which  assigna  an  early  date  to  lliis  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 

•  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  90—99.  Moldenhawer,  fntrod.  ad 
Libros  Biblicos,  pp.352— 355.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  6JM— 628.  Ben- 
son  on  tiie  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  321—329.  l.ardner»8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  562—533. ;  4ro.  vol.  iii.  pp.  414-425.  Macloiighi's  Prefece  to  2  Peter. 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  346— 3»i3. 

•  Lardner*8  Worlis,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;  4?o.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  99.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol,  ii.  p.  152. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362.' 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  108.  109. 113. ;  4!o.  vol.  i.  pp.  337. 340. 

•  Ii>id.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  1€8. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  227. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
t»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  it  p.  275. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
»« Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  640. 

«•  Ibid-  Svo.  vol.  vi.  p.  584,  595. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525, 680. 

^*  See  several  instances  of  this  analogy,  stiprUj  Vol  I.  f^.  51,. 62.  notes. 

1*  liampe,  Commentarius  in  Evangeliuiu  Jonaonis,  toni.  i.  Prolefomena, 
p.  104.  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect  2.  Langii,  Hermeoeutica 
Sacra,  par«5  ii.    De  Interpretationc  Epistolarum  Johannis,  pp.  167—176. 


S«cT.  v.] 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sabversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity.    For, 

1.  In  the  Jirtt  place,  The  expreflsion  in  li.  18.,  It  is  the  latt 
hour,  is  mora  applicable  to  the  last  hour  or  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the 
apostle  adds — And  at  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrift  is  coming, 
even  to  norfi  there  have  been  many  Antichrists  ;  whence  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  hour:  in  which  passage  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  spring- 
ing up  of  false  Christs,  false  teachers,  and  false  prophets,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  f  Matt  xxiv.  5 — 25.)  Some  critics, 
\owever,  contend  that  the  *Mast  time"  may  allude,  not  to  the 
destruction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apoRtolic  age. 
But  Michaelis  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  obserring  that  John's  Gospel  was 
opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  are 
opposed  in  this  Epistle;  which  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argu- 
ment in  his  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only 
his  disapprobation.  Michaelis,  therefore,  concludes,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  the  Gospel ;  because  if  Saint  John 
had  already  given  a  complete  confutation  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  he  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again 
declared  the  falsehood  of  such  opinions. 

2.  Secondly,  the  expression  (ii.  13, 14.),  Te  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning',  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have 
been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this 
Epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited,  the  fathers  or  elders  are  twice 
distinguished  from  the  **  young"  men"  and  the  "  children,"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  see^  him  during  his  ministry,  or 
after  his  resurrection.  Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tloa  and  ascension,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such 
persons  might  have  been  alive ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  that  description. 

To  these  two  arsuments  for  the  early  date  of  John^s  first 
Epistle,  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the  three  following,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic : 

1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Catholic  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it 
is  likely,  that  one  of  the  prindpa!  **  pillars  of  the  church,"  the 
greatest  surety  of  the  mother-church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and 
illuminated  of  all  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour 
of  lov^  » 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  faith  of  the 
early  Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  our 
Loid*s  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's 
passion,  or  sufferings  in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record, 
as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  scene  among 
the  apostles.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordium  as 
well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
resurrection ;  and  to  these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that 
remarkable  reference  to  "  the  water"  at  his  baptism,  to  "  the  water 
and  blood"  at  his  passion,  and  to*  the  dismissal  of  "his  spirit" 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,  (v.  5 — 9.) 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  Jn  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  35 — 37.) 
bears  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expression, 
**  He  that  saw  hnih  testified"  (fxtjuxpTvpuKi),  intimating  that  he 
had  delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  already ;  for  if  now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present 
tense,  fx±fnrvfu,  " testifeth"  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  apostle's  same  expression,  after  giving  his  evidence  in  the 
BpUtle,  **  this  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified 
(/MfAttfrufH$u)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9.),  referring  to  the  past 
transaction,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.' 

We  conclode,  therefore,  that  Saint  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  in  68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  ratmos, 
as  Grotius  supposes,  or  from  some  city  in  Judsea,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus,  as  Irensus  and  Euse- 
blus  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  generally 
received. 

HL  It  is  still  more  diflicuU  to  decide  concerning  the  persons 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
and  the  venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the 
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«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  587—639. ;  4to.  vol  Ui.  pp.  426—428. 
i.  p.  lOS.  Pritius,  p.  lOo.  Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Caiholic 
50&— 610.  Macknisht's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect  4.  Pritii,  Introd. 


L%mp«,  torn.  i.  p.  lOS.  Pritius,  p 
FpiKde8,pp.506— 610.  Mack 
in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—108. 
Mcnnd  editkm. 


Parthians,  becanse  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  that  people:  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsup- 
•ported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity.  Df.  Benson  thinks  that 
the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judsa 
and  Galileei  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
(Ecumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lardner,  Michaelis,  Macknight, 
Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was  written  for  the 
use  ot  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  country. 
For,  I,  It  has  always  been  called  a  caiholic  or  general  Epistle; 
— ^2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people ; — 3.  l^e  admonition  in  1 
John  ii.  15.  would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judaea,  a.  d. 
68,  after  the  war  had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is 
rather  suited  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of  prosperity ; 
— i.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation  to  believers  to  **  keep 
themselves  from  idols"  is  m  no  respect  suitable  to  believers 
in  Judsa,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  This  book  is  usually  entitled  77ie  General  Epistle  of 
St,  John,  "  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not 
inscribed  either  to  any  individual,  like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow  it, '  To  the 
well-beloved  Gaius' — nor  to  any  particular  church,  like 
Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,'  and 
others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like 
Peter's  first  Epistle  *To  the  strangers  scattered  throughov 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — ^nor  to 
any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to 
the  Hebrews — nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  like 
the  second  of  Peter,  *  To  them  that  had  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  'To  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called.*^  It  bears  no  such  inscription :  it  begins  without 
salutation,  and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the 
writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  the 
first  person— and  addresses  his  reader  without  naming  him, 
in  the  second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in 
all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast :  instances  of  it  occur 
in  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem  that 
this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  tiiis  single 
exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice ;  and  whetner  we  consider  the  subli- 
mity of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's 
perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — th« 
perspicuity  with  whicn  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it 
brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  which  they 
are  persuaded  and  enforced — the  digni^ed  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  both  doctrine- atid  precept  are  delivered; 
whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  propri- 
ety of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  tlie  whole  composition — we  shall  find  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tra 
dition  of  the  church  ascribes  it,  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.' ."2 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

First,  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he 
wrote  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and 
practices ;  such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper 
humanity  of  Christ,*  of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  assertion, 
that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were  not  required  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles  began  to 
appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  tne  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerintnians,  and  othei 
heretics  who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera.'* 

Secondly^  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  ha\  u 


•  Bishop  Honiley's  Sermons,  pp.  194,  145.  2d  edit 
Randolph  has  admirably 
present  Epistle  which  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Pra&le'cUo  xiiL  ▼r4 


«  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  has  admirably  illustrated  those  parts  of  the 


ii.  pp.  6I3--523.  of  his  View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry 

«  Pot  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cennthianf,  eee  p.  316  of 
the  present  volume. 
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communion  with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk 
in  the  U^ht  and  not  in  darkness  (i.  5— 70*  that  is,  in  holiness 
and  not  in  sm ;  that  they  walk  aa  Christ  walked  (ii.  6.) ;  and 
tiiat  thev  keep  the  eammandfnents,  and  especiallv  aboand  in 
sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each  other.  Hi.  4.  9 — -^l.  iii. 
10*-34.  iv.  20,  21.  V.  1 — 3.)  This  rational  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  apostle  enforces  upon  the  best  principles,  and  with 
the  strongest  arg[uments,  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  the 
mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompa- 
nying evidence  of  a  holy  life  ana  conduct. 

Tnirdltf^  to  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Chrbtians  to 
communion  with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  3,  4.) ;  to 
constancy  in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  f  ii. 
24 — ^28.) ;  to  purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3 — 13.),' 
and  that  those  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God^  may 
know  thai  they  have  eternal  life.  (v.  13.) 

v.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Fritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius, 
and  other  analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  difierent 
tabular  synopses  of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its 
divisions  and  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
guments. Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme  brevity  charac- 
terize their  respective  schemes.  The  following  sypopsis, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  di- 
visions of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the 
conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  ^th 
and  holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessaiy  to  enable  Chris- 
tians to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 

SsGT.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence 
the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
fiiith ;  viz.  obeying  his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of 
the  brethren ;  and  shows  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God.  (ii.  3 — 17.) 

Sect.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it  (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  conse- 
quent happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  "  the  sons  of  God."  (iii.) 

Sect.  5.  Contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist 
and  fidse  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love, 
(iv.) 

$i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist, — the  not  confessing  that 

Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  1— d.) 
f  ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  false  Christians ;  viz. 

(I.)  Love  of  the  world.  (4—6.) 

(2.)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—15.) 
§iii.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  consideration  of  the 

love  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16—21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  rege- 
neration, love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his 
commandments,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear 
the  prayers  we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity  ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle; 
which  being  detiigned  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine 
and  practical  pi^ty  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by  which  Christians 
may  soberly  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith, 
( 3  Cor.  zih.  5.) 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing;  and 

>  Roberto's  ClavU  Bibliorum,  p.  827. 


an  affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  wholes  except  in  those 
passages  where  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites 
and  false  teachers,  whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he 
exposes  in  such  a  feithfhl,  plain,  and  even  authoritative  man- 
ner, as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  why  our  Saviour 
gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  James,  the  appellation 
of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder.  (Mark  iii.  17.^ 

VI.  Before  we  conclude  this  section,  it  may  oe  proper  to 
notice  the  controversy  respecting  the  clauses  m  1  John  v.  7, 
8.  concerning  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  has  for  nearly 
four  centuries  divided  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  whicn 
the  niajority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  as  spurious.  As 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  necessarily  confined, 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  genu- 
ineness. 

In  the  Textus  Reeeptus,  or  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows : — 

*Ori  rffUi  wtt  oi  /uetpnrvfwme  [w  ret  oupuftt  o  JlArnf,  o  Avyctt  asti  *ro 
aytof  Jlnu/ueL*  *su  wroi  ot  rfm  h  tta-t,  Kou  rpus  ua-n  oi  fxctffrvMurrK  tif 
TN  •yti']  TO  Tnm/fjiitf  %xt  ro  (^«f ,  xxt  ro  at  fix'  xm  a  rpuc  nf  to  if  uort. 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  our  authorized  English  version, 
they  run  thus :  , 

Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimo-  For  there  are  three  that  bear  re- 

nium  dant  [in  ccrIo,  Pater,  Verbunij  cord  [in  heaveriy   the  Pathery  the 

kt  Spirittia  Sanettu :  et  hi  tres  unum  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  tmd 

sitnt.  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  these  three  are  one.    And  there  are 

dant  in  terra :]  spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  three  that  bear  toitness  in  earth,] 

sanguis :  et  hi  tres  in  unum  sunt.  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 

blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 
'    The  decision  of  the  controversy  depends  partly  upon  the 
Greek  manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  ancient  versions,  and 
partly  upon  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

AGAINST   the    GENUINENESS  OF   THE    CONTROVERTED   PASSAGE, 

IT  IS  URGED, 

1.  That  this  clause  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek 
manuscript  -written  before  the  siJtteenth  century. 

Of  all  the  manuscripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which 
contain  this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nincy^ 
if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either  mutilated  or  imperfect  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  four  only  have  the  text,  and  two  of 
these  are  absolutely  of  no  authority ;  jriz. 

1.  The  Codex  GuelpherbytanuSf  whicb  is  evidently  a  naanu- 
script  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  contains  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Beza,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  is  of 
no  use  whatever  in  sacred  criticism. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianus  or  Berolinensis,  which  is  obviously 
a  forgery ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  transcript  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  printed  in  1514,  with  some 
various  readings  from  Stephens's  third  edition  ;  and  the  remain- 
der (from  Mark  v.  20.  to  the  end  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  and 
Rom.  i. — vi.  and  xiii. — xvi.)  is  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  with 
some  various  readings  taken  partly  from  Stephens's  margin,  and 
partly  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.' 

3.  The  Codex  Britannicus,  as  it  was  called  by  Erasmus,  now 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortii,  Mont- 
fortianusj  or  Dublinensisy  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin.     A  fac-simile  of  it  is  annexed. 

« In  this  number  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprised  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  and  three  manuscripts  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth,  numbered  1182,  1183,  and  1185,  which  were  brought 
from  the  Greek  islands  by  the  late  Professor  Carlyle.  (See  a  notice  of 
them  in  our  first  volume.)  The  information,  that  the  di^puied  clause  does 
not  exist  in  these  MSS.  was  communicated  to  the  author,  with  equal 
promptitude  and  kindness,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  MaQUScript-Ljbrarian 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

»  See  this  proved  in  Griesbach's  Svmbolse  Criticie,  pars  I.  p.  cUxzi.  and 
especially  in  Pappelbaum's  Codices  Manuscripti  Raviani  Ezamen,  Svo.  Ber- 
lin, 1796.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  very  valuable  extract  from  Pappel. 
baum's  treatise,  with  remarks,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  pp.  211—252. 


sicT.  y  ] 


ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 


B&7 


Hoy» 


JLijufoptup^Y^  TV^pi  Too  ^oQVJOv, 


The  passage,  dirested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus : — 

en  Tpii(  firtv  ai  /(»pTv 
p9«yTi{'  If  Tfl»  eupaiTtf,  srarifp^  xoy-o;,  Kxi  irv%v/*a  »y«o», 
X«i  owTOi  01  rpii(,  iv  iirt'  X»<  rpfi;  ktiv  Oi  ftxfTv 

pOU»Tf$   IV  Tl|  VII,   WwiVftt*^   V?^p,   X»<     •!/««*  1<    TI(V 

/<;tpTupte(v  •vspwx'wy  \»/u69(ve/«iv,  i(  ^;«pTupiM  TOu 

^io«  ^K^wv  irr*!',  OTi  doTij  imy  i|  yu»pTupi«  tow  ^iow,  oti 

/<l/«SpTUpi|XI    Xipt    TOU   VI3U    CtUTOU. 

The  Codex  Britannicus  is  described  by  Erasmus  as  a  latinizing 
manuscript :  and  that  this  charge  is  well  founded  we  have  shown 
in  the  first^  volume  of  this  work.^  If  any  additional  evidence 
were  wanting,  it  is  fumbhed  in  the  passage  just  given  ;  which 
is  written  in  such  Greek  as  manifestly  betrays  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  It  will  be  observed^  that  "  the  article  is  omitted  be- 
fore the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
cause there  is  no  article  in  the  Latin,  and  it  occurred  not  to  the 
translator  that  the  usual  Greek  was  o  -rttm^^  o  xyyoc^  r»  mwfxx. 
He  has  also  »  m  ytt^  for  vrt  rtif  yas,  because  he  found  in  terra. 
He  has  likewise  omitted  ku  ct  Tguc  ucnv  ua-tv,  which  is  wanting 
in  many  Latin  manuscripts ;  because  the  Lateran  council,  held 
in  1215,  had  rejected  it  through  polejnical  motives.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  .at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse  is  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  copied  from  the 
Vulgate,  because  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  omits  the  clause 
in  that  place ;  but  also  that  he  copied  even  from  modem  tran- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  because  this  final  clause  is  found  in  all 


the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  written  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."^ Such  are  the  internal  evidences  against  the  authority  of 
the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  nor  are  the  external  evidences,  found- 
ed on  its  date,  more  weighty.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  indeed  assigns 
it  to  the  fourteenth,  or  even  to  the  thirteenth  century  (which  lat- 
ter date  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Burgess) ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  seventh  verse  was 
extant  in  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated 
from  those  copies.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  Bishop  Marsh,  alter  Griesbach,  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century ;  that  is,  subsequentiy  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing.  Other  learned  men  have  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  letters  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  printed 
Greek  Testaments,  with  accents  and  spirits :  so  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  print-' 
ing.*  The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  every  advantage  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  manuscript  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
it  is  still  modem :  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  of  so  excep* 
tionable  an  internal  character ^  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition 
to  all  other  evidence. 

4.  The  Codex  Ottobonianus,  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
the  only^  other  manuscript,  in  which  the  disputed  clause  is  to  be 
found,  as  appears  in  the  following  fac-simile  :-— 


( 


c^.- 


^TnfTPtJv^^irV^ 


which,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus  : — 


Qaia  ires  sunt 
qui  testirooDium  dant  in 
celo,  pater,  verbom,  et  spiritos  sanctus, 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.    Et 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et 
sanguis:  si  testimonium 


It  is  worthy  of  renuok  that  this  manuscript  has  etnio  tov  w^w 
VKOX  heaven,  instead  of  v  tw  w^num  iir  heaven,  sind  ttun  tjk  >nc 
tw(m.  earth,  instead  oi  m  niy»  ov  earth,  which  words  occur  in 

t  See  Vol.  L  Part  I.  Chap.  m.  Beet  IL  $  4.  ii.  No.  61. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  1.  p.  286.  part  ii.  p.  762.  The  late  learned  Pro- 
lessor  ForaoQ  objected  to  the  Codex  Montfonianus  the  badness  of  its 
Greek,  particolarlv  thspomission  of  Uie  articles.  In  reply  to  his  conclusions, 
Kshop  Burtess  adduced  several  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
flrom  some  Oreek  iathers,  in  which  the  article  is  similarly  omiued ;  whence 
be  deduces  an  anrament  for  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex 
Montfortianua.  His  examples  are  given  at  length  in  his  own  words,  and 
his  reasonings  are  examined  In  detul,  and  (it  must  candidly  be  admitted) 
refuted  by  a  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Crito  Cantabrlgiensis,"  in  his  vindication  of  tne  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  fqp.  12—29.    (Cambridge,  1827.) 

•  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

«  At  least,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  the  only  other  manuscript  which 
contains  the  disputed  clause :  since  Prof  Scholz  states,  that  he  has  ex- 
amined the  BIBS,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Libraries  at  Flo- 
rence, BGlan,  and  Rome,  also  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  If  he  had  discovered 
any  oUier  manuscript  in  which  the  disputed  clause  appears,  be  would  most 
assuredly  have  commnnicated  some  notice  of  it  to  tne  pobiie. 


OTI  Tpil(  IITIir 

01  /tetprvpevvTi;  sjre  tov 

evptivov*  9r»Ttfp  Xo^o(  xai  wviVftM  »ytov 

X«l   01  Tpil(  11$  TO   fV  IITI'  XMI 

Tpii$  iio'iv  Oi  /taepTupeuvTi; 

*awo  T>if  yiit  TO  irvtv/it»  to  vS'wp  xsi 

TO  »i/t»'  11  rn¥  /txpTvpi»v 


the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  (as  in 
that  manuscript)  before  the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  manifestiy  indicates  Uie  Latin  origin  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus ;  which  has  further  been  altered  in  many 
places  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  And  as  this 
manuscript  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  late  date,  in  addition  to  the  very  doubtful  internal  evidence 
which  it  afibrds,  renders  its  testimony  of  no  force  whatever.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  question,  that 
in  those  manuscripts  which  have  it  not,  there  is  no  erasure 
in  this  part,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  any  kind  of  de- 
ficiency. 

2.  Thie  clause  ie  wanting'  in  the  earliett  and  bett  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 

■  Scholz,  nblische-Kritische  Reise,  p.  106.  Bee  a  further  account  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus  in  VoL  L  Part  L  Chap.  m.  Sect.  IL  f  6. 1 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NBW  TESTAMENT. 


[PaetVI.  Chip.  I  y. 


It  is  not  printed  in  Erasmuses  fiist  edition,  published  in  1516, 
D«r  hi  his  second  edition,  in  1519 ;  nor  in  the  editions  of  Aldus, 
1518;  Gerbelitts,  1521 ;  Cepbalsus,  1524 ;  and  of  Colinsus,  1634. 
Erasmus,  it  is  true,  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  published  in 
1522,  dn  the  &ith  of  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Montfortianus 
above  mentioned,— not  from  any  conviction  of  its  genuineness. 


but  (as  he  says)  "  to  avoid  calumny /'^  It  is  found  indeed  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  tbi>  Camplutto- 
sian  Polyglott,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  which  is  accurately  copied  from  the  exemplar  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London. 


tf  ip/o/  juapTvpovpTe?'"€ir/Ta>*ovpa(f«>,  /o»  tBa*» 
TAp'Koii'O'  \oyo^yiaxiJo*dyio^*-ui^t<ssxxx. ,  *kcu 
/oi*TpEK''£i<;/7o'£(>*ei<^i  •Kcn'^tpt-i^*  et<f  f(f /ot'jiicxp 
Tvpo\jfpT£s*MDi'TH^*yH^.'To*CDpEVirjua*Ka\/1b*>>' 
J2L<«>p  ^  Kai/To*aiJuoi.*£t/THj/''uapTvpCotii/'Ta>|)''ay 

«p<oQ3Cdy*Aa.ufiavoit£|t,'H''-u.apryp{<X/7bv%»£o>>^ 
*ijttiJa)y»£tfT(v*6Ti''oojrTH'etfTiV'H*JiapTvptoc'Tov 
"^toufHp^JuuxapTi/pMia'TtEpvToxf^yio^'avTov. 


^^t^tm^ 


iws^pmmf  fimt.*i£t^tre$^rtrat*ri«A  i»oo 


OOlttttuQW 

fajs;'t^l!ammiom*6cf  ocxxxxxw 


On  this  fac-simile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1,  That  the  first  five 
lines,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page  to  that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found;  and  2.  That 
the  alphabetical  letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer 
to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed 
in  a  parallel  column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  our  page  does 
not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

But  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,' however  rare  and  valuable 
in  other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
any  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported 
by  ancient  MSS.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament,  indeed,  profets  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  :  but  in  that  age  copies,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old,  were  considered  as  ancient  It  is, 
however,  most  certain  that  they  did  not  consult  the  celebrated 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manuscript  extant  (for  that 
manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause)  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places,  but  have  also 
varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.  Wet- 
stein,  Semler,  and  Griesbach  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neither  ancient 
nor  valuable:  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most  an- 
cient copies  or  fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  copies, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where 
these  differ  from  the  more  ancient  Because  the  Complutensian 
editors  admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version.     For, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place.  It  is  not  usual — ^indeed  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Complutensian  edition — ^to  insert  notes 
in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  Not  more  than  three  instances 
of  such  notes  occur  throughout  this  edition :  **  and  therefore,'* 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  forcibly  argued,  **  timers  inust  be  some- 
Ifaing  extraordinary,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  Greek,  because 


it  is  in  tbe  margin  of  this  text  In  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  notieed  ia 
this  margin  a  notable  variation  in  the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt, 
vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition,  recede  from  the  Greek  copies 
and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they  make  a  marginal  note  to  jus- 
tify their  doing  so.  And  so  here,  where  the  testimony  of  *  the 
Three  in  heaven*  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  they 
make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves  from  heinlg 
blamed  for  printing  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  no> 
question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they  could  ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side,  but 
have  recourse  to  the  au^ority  of  Thomas  Aquinas."^ — **Thomas» 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven^ 
teaches,  that  the  words  *  these  Three  are  one,*  are  subjoined  for 
insinuating  the  unity  of  the  Essence  <^  the  Three  Persons. 
And  whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  '«ve 
and  conaentj  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit  Water,  and  Blood, 
in  some  copies,  that  *  these  Three  are  one  :*  Thomas  replied,  that 
this  clause  is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  fJie 
Arians  for  perverting  the  sense.'*  Thus  far,  this  annotation. 
<*  Now  this  plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Aqttinao  u/i'^ 
deratood  not  Greek)^  and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  this, 
annotation  is  to  set  right  the  Latin  reiuding.    But  this  is  not  die> 

t  Among  modem  editions  of  note,  the  disputed  clause  ia  omitted  in 
Mace's  Greelc  and  English  edition,  1729,  in  thatof  HarWood,  1776,  in  whose 
edition  the  text  of  the  epistles  represents  the  Ctermont  manuscript ;  Mat* 
thaei,  1782-88 ;  and  Griesbach,  1774-5,  and  the  various  subsequent  editions 
of  hi»  text  In  the  editions  of  Bowyer,  in  1763,  1772,  and  1782;  of  Knappe. 
in  1797 ;  of  Tittman,  in  1820;  of  Vater,  in  1824 ;  of  Goeschen,  1832;  and  or 
Bloomfield,  1832 ;  this  clause  is  included  between  brackets. 

«  The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  (from  the  copy  in,  Sion  College  Li- 
brary) of  the  orkinal  of  the  marginal  note  above  ajfuded  to: — **Sanctu& 
Thomas,  in  exposHione  secunde  decretaKs  de  suma  trinitate  et  fide  catholics,,  • 
tractans  tstum  passum  contra  abbatem  Joachim,  ut  tres  sunt  q|ui  testimo- 
nium dant  In  codo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritus  sanctus  :^dlel^  ad  Utenun,. 
verlw  sequentia.  Et  ad  insinuandam  unitatem  trium  personarom  subditur, 
et  hii  tres  unum  sunt  Quod  quidem  dicitur  propter  essentia  unitatem. 
Sed  hoc  Joachim  perverse  trahere  volens,  ad  unitatem  rharitatisetcoiK^ 
sensus  inducebat  consequentem  auctoritatem :  Nan^  subditnr  ibidem,  eC 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra  s.  [L  e.  scilicet]  spiritus:  aqua:  et 
sanguis.  Et  in  quibusdam  libris  additur ;  et  hii  tres  unum  sunt  Bed  boe 
in  veris  ezemplaribus  ntm  habetur :  sed  dicitur  esse  appo^am  ab  here-, 
ticis  arrianis  ad  pervertendum  taitettoctwn  sanuas  a«eloril«Bs  premfsse  da 
unttats  essentia  triom  personarum..   Sec  beatos  Thomas  ubi  supra,'* 
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main  design.  For  so  the  annotatioii  should  have  been  set  in  the 
mai^^  of  the  Latin  Teraon.  Its  being  set  in  the  margin  of  the 
Chreek  text  shows,  that  its  main  design  is  to  justify  the  Greek  by 

the  Latin  thus  rectiiied  and  confirmed.  Now  to  make  Thomas 
thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the  work,  was  very  artificial :  and  in 
Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apostolical  authority,  it  might  pass  for 
a  Teiy  judicious  and  substantial  defence  of  the  printed  Greek. 
But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no  iqpostle*  We  are  seeking/or 
the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts.'* 

(8.)  Secondly,  We  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and 
consequently  translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stu- 
nica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on 
censuring  Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challenged  by  him  to 
produce  his  authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to 
Greek  manuscripts.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  the  Greek 
copies  were  corrupt,  but  that  the  Ladn  contained  the  very  truth.^ 
Now  this  declaration  is  of  great  importance ;  as  it  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition 
by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  contained  the  dis- 
puted passs^e. 

3*  Bis  conicdned in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin,* 

It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 

executed  at  the  begmning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first  cen- 
tury ;*  and  also  in  those  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  a  version 
made  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Coptic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  referred  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  those  of  the 
SaiddiCf  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  made  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
non,  executed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  in  those  of  the  Avme- 
fiidn  verrion,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
flcripts  of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions ;  and  it  is  absent  from 
aU  tiie  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  old  Russia^  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

4.  J^ot  all  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain 
this  ektuse^  which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  thai  version. 

The  Yulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  as  an  important  relic 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and  faith- 
ful translation  :  but,  in  its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpolations. 
The  disputed  clause  does  not  appear  in  any  manuscripts  written 
before  Uie  tenth  century.  It  is  toanting  in  considerably  more 
than  forty  of  the  oldkst  Latin  manuscripts;^  in  others  it  occurs 
only  in  the  margin ;  and  in  others  it  is  interlined  by  a  later  hand. 
**  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Latin  Father 
Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  in  all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows 
by  his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist*^ 
The  high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave 

»  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  fiislory  nf  Two  Texts.  (1  John  v.  7,  8.  and  1  Tim. 
Ui.  16.)    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  520—522. 
«  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  522,  523. 

•  The  ezpreasion,  "fnantMcrtpte  of  all  other  versions,"  is  here  design- 
edly used:  for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  in  some  printed 
editions  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  veraionq^  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac 
and  Armeoian  fnanuteriptt.  See  Bp.  Marnh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Tra- 
vis. Preface,  notes  8,  9,  10, 11. ;  and  also  Mr.  Ozlee's  Three  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Nolan,  pp.  130,  131. 

•  We  are  inrormed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fonifti  in  a 
Pescbtto  or  Syriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in 
todla  above  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  he  had  seen.  (Christ  Researches  m  Asia,  p.  118.)  This  manuscript 
is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  Nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

•  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Preface,  p.  jd.  note. 

•  AoKustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Mazlminum  Arianum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
(torn.  viii.  col.  726.  ed.  BenedictX  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eighth 
verse:  "Tres  sunt  testes,  spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tree  unum 
sunt"   He  thra  malces  varioas  remarks  on  the  words,  «>irita8,  aqua,  san- 

Sis,  and  proceeds  thus :  "  SI  vero  ea,  qo»  his  9ignifktUa  sunt  vetimns 
luirere,  ncm  abturde  oecurit  ipsa  Truiitas,  quee  onus,*  s<rfus,  verus, 
•ammes  est  Deus,  Pater  et  FiUus,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  de  qoibos  verfssime 
did  paiuit,  '  Tres  jnint  testes  et  tres  unom  sunt :'  ut  nomine  tgritfts  sig- 
nffietUum  aocipiamus  Deum  Fatrem— nomine  aotem  sanguinis  Flliom— et 
■omiMi  anus  ^nritom  Sanetom."  The  floss  yiMth  ilmuftioe  have  puts 
OB  the  evKh  verse,  very  eleariy  Bbow%  that  hli  ktmw  nothinf  or  the 
saveodi  vane,  vibkHa  appears  also  from  the  tet  fhet  lie')iM'  never  qooted 
that  versa. 
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celebrity  to  his  gloss;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generallj 
adopted.  It  appeared,  indc^  under  dififerent  forms ;  but  it  was 
still  the  gloss  of  Augustine,  though  variously  modified.    The 

gloes  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  pot* 
sessors  of  Latin  manuscripts  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by 
the  side  of  the  eighth  verse.  Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin 
manuacriptSy-^hich  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a 
di^rent  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In  later  manuscripts  wo 
find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for  transcribers  did  not 
venture  immediatdy  to  move  it  into  the  body  of  the  text,  though 
in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later 
hand.  -  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became  generaL 
For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text  Further^ 
when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms,  ae  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.'  And  though  it 
now  precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  folloved  the  eighth  verse,  at 
its  first  insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon 
which  it  was  maJde."^ 

Many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  have  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  tres  unnm  sunt,  which  is  manifestly  aoomipCion 
from  the  homoiotelenton,^  TPEI2E12:  while  othi«rs  omit  that 
final  clause.  Some  add,  in  Chrisio  Jesu ;  some  read  FiUus 
instead  of  Verbum ;  some  omit  Sanctus  /  othen  transpoae 
quoniam  and  et ;  and  the  more  ancient  of  thos^,  which  have  tike 
passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before  the  seventh*  This  uii> 
certainty  and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  suspicious  inark  of  in* 
terpolation.  "  It  is  not,  Xherefore,  a  matter  of  mere  coi\fecturef 
that  the  seventh  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth 
verse  :  it  is  an  liistorical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  whidi  cannot 
be  resisted."io 

5.  The  clause  in  question  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine 
works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers^  or  early  JScdesiasiU 
cat  Writers,  even  m  those  places  where  we  should  moti  ex» 
pect  it. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  thB  Exposition  of  Faith 
printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  the  worfca^of 
Irensus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus  against  Nodtua, 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  ^aul  of 
Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  CsBsarius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture, 
Andreas  Ccesariensis,  Joannes  DamascenuSjEliasCretensis,  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  different  catens  cited  by  Simon,  and 
one  cited  by  Matthsei,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of  various  menu* 
scripts.' 1  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not  all.  Many 
of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christy 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstantiality, 
dec  :  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently  examined 
the  entire  Bible;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently  cited 
the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
"  The  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Irensus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second 
century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,^  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  ihe  fourth  century.  In  diis  manner 
we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century, 
were  destitute  of  the  passage,   until  we  come  to  the  period 

f  The  various  Ibrais,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appear* 
ance  in  the  Latin  MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmu^ 
Mill,  and  SabaUer,  to  1  John  v.  7..Siiiioa,  Hist  des  Versions^  chap.  ix.  and 
Foraon's  6th  Letter. 

•  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit  pp.  467.  ed.  d*i^  It  is  so  placed  abo  by  Vi|^Qs 
Tapsensis,  who  quotes  thus :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimoniuin  perhibent  In  terra, 
aqua,  sanguis,  et  caro ;  et  tres  in  nol>is  sunt :  ettres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
perhibent  in  codo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  sanctcu^  et  hi  tres  onum 
sunt.    Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  19— S2. 

•  TlMt  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contigneaa 
clauses.  / 

*•  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  22.  Bishop  Buxvess  has  eodea* 
voured  to  obviate  the  above  very  foreible  alignments  By  stattog  that, 
although  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  *'  mofa  ancient"  maan* 
scripts,  Tet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  "  most  ancient,"  fer  instance,  hi  the 
VauxceUea  Bible  of  tt^  eighth  century,  and' in  three  MSS.  containing  the 
Catholic  l^stles,  which  are  in  the  litearr  at  VeroiML  of  the  tame  century, 
in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is  wanting.  (¥indicatioB  of  1  John  v.  7. 
p^  64.)  Bat  his  observations  are  shown  to  Be  huinplicable  by  "  Crito  Can- 
tabrigiensis.^'   Vindication  of  Porsoo's  literary  Character^p.  138.  et  seq 

» In  the  sixth  vokune  of  the  Christian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  aSB-M. 
there  is  a  neat  abstract  with  Eaalishitfauiations,  of  the  prinapal  passages 
of  the  most  eminent  Greek  fathers,  who  mast  have  quoted  the  dispatad 
clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
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when  the  oldest  of  oar  exitting  manoscripts  were  written.i  Now, 
that  ihe  Greek  Others  should  not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong 
and  apposite  a  text  in  their  controvernes  with  the  Arians  and 
other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  ^b^  Holj  iSuuty,  is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  sup- 
positi0n  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence.  Bishop  Bur- 
S^ssy  indeed,  contends  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second  %mbolum 
Antiochenom,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which  was  con- 
vened at  Antioch  a.  d.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety-seven 
bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
^Bssed  in  that  creed  to  follow  "  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
tradition.''  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father, 
m  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the 
feOowing  sentences : — "  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,'  and 
the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — 
the  names  being  given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,  but  accu- 
rately expressing  the  subsistence,  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the 
persons  named;  so  thatfA^y  are  three  in  substance,  an4  ovk 
in  consent,  ok  taxt  <r«  /jlw  uTrca-rAott  TPIA,  rn^i  ovfx^wl±  EN  :  or, 
without  the  explanatory  terms,  «c  w:tt  tM  tr,  so  that  the  three 
are  oneJ*  Th^  expressions  the  learned  prelate  considers  as  a 
quotation  from  St.  John :  they  are  not,  he  admits,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it^ 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  v.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things.' 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in 
the  Antiodieian  Creed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed 
text, — ^not  only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  that 
particular  period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must 
have  cited  during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Arians,  if  it 
had  really  been  in  their  copies ;  but  also  from  the  fact,  tliat  the 
sentiment  of  the  passage  above  given  from  the  Actiocheian  Creed 
is  in  unison  with  the  last  clause  of  1  John  v.  8.  ci  Tguc  «c  to  iv 
imff  and  these  three  AonEB  in  oi\fi  and  the  same  thing;  viz.  that 
the  Son  of  Grod  is  come.  (See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic 
Exposition,  in  p.  373.  infra.)  Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  varies  from  the  commonly  received  text,  the 
masculine  -rgiic  being  turned  into  the  neuter  t^ia  :  if  a  quotation 
had  been  intended,  the  framer  of  that  confession  of  faith  would 
have  used  the  words  cl  r^uc  iv  uin — these  three  are  one.  But  what 
most  materially  neutraluses  the  passage  adduced  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not  cited  bv 
any  Greek  writer*  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecas,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
Was  so  great  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted 
the  tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church. 
Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryennius,*  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  Homish  church,  that  he 
quotes  1  John  v.  6.  not  with  to  mtu^  vrvn  h  eojtQuA  (the  Spirit 
is  truth),  but  with  i  X^^otcc  trnv  i  oujSudi  (Christ  is  tntth), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of 
the  dghth  verse,  in  opposition  Ukewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  conformity  wiUi  only  modem  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  next  Greek  writer  who  has  cited  this  clause  is  Peter  Mongi- 
las,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  followed 
by  the  Greeks  in  'general  of  the  present  age.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage  first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  pre- 
sented itself  under  as  many  different  shapes  as  when  it  first  made 

*■  Bishop  Marsh's  Lecturei*,  part  vi.  p.  17. 

•  Letter  ro  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  David's,  pp.  97.  104.  10,  11. 

•  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses. 
p.  214.  I 

•  «  The  only  expression  which  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  in  the 
Antiochelao  Creed  is  tlie  following,  wiiich  occurs  in  ^e  works  of  Orecory 
Naziaozen,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century :--"  For  the  Grodhead  is  one  in  three,  and  the  three  are  one." 
**»  yp  t9  rftviv  n  ^«0Tii5,  xai  t*  rpta  •».  (Opp.  p.  630.  Colonia,  1690.)  But 
It  has  been  shown  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gre- 
gory's manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  indicates  an  intention 
of  quoting  the  sacred  writers.  (VindtcatioQ  of  Prof.  Porson,  pp.  63,  64.)  It 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  Crito  adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory, 
wbietC  tf^ether  with  that  just  produced,  was  traced  by  Mr.  Porson  as  being 
eited  nrom  him  by  Enthymins  Zigabenus :  this  we  have  omitted,  because 
it  has  no  immediate  reference  to  our  present  argument.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  condense  within  the  limits  of  a  note  the  facts  and  arguments  of 
"  Crito,"  to  sb^w  that  the  Greek  fathers,  eited  by  Porson,  did  not  cite  the 
<fispated  claQse,  the  reader  Js  necessarily  referred  to  his  "  Viodicatioii," 
pp.  37—76. 

•  '*  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Coonci],  verbum  et  spiritua  Mtne- 
fiM  (the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  by  i<»yi  *»* 
W99vp»  h'*—%  wltboat  an  article,  because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin ;  bat 
Oaleeas  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks,  and  therefore  felt  this 
deHeieney,  wrete  i  ^evo^  »«i  to  arvav/H»  t»  •yie*  with  an  article  mors  than 
JieCoamlmenaian  edttors  and  Erasmni  inserted."  Bishop  Blarsh's  Let^ 
tart  te  iTSfis^  p.  xvtt.  note  21. 


its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would  scarcely  have  happened, 
if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph  of  St  John.^ 

6.  The  disputed  clause  is  not  ospt  quoted  by  any  of  ihe 
Latin  Fathersj  even  where  the  subject  of  which  ihey  were  treats 
ing  required  ii^  an4  where  we  should  expect  to  set  it  cited* 

For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  (>jrpnan'8  works,  nor  by  Novatian, 
Hilary  bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose, 
Faustinus  the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the 
whole  context,  but  passes  over  this  yerse  in  his  celebrated  epistle 
to  Flavianus,  which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon),  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Promissis, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Eucherius,  the  pseudo-Athanasins,  the  author 
of  the  Disputation  against  Arius,  Facundus,  Junilins,  Cerealis, 
Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boethius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia, 
Paschasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and  Pope  Eusebius  I,  The  advo- 
cates for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  indeed,  affirm 
that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  ancient  fathers 
of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious.  The  supposed 
testimonies  of  these  fathers  are  considered  in  pp.  371 — 373.  infnu 

7.  7%e  Protestant  Meformers  either  rejected  1  John  v,  7*  or  at 
least  marJied  it  as  doubtful;  and  though  the  Editors  of  the  Eng" 
lish  New  Testament^  attring  tJte  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
Edward  VJ.j  uniformly  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text^  yet 
tliey  generally  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer.  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Lu- 
ther's superintendence  (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till 
after  his  death)  was  that  of  1546,  in  the  pieiace  to  which  he  re- 
quests that  no  person  will  make  any  alteratkxis  in  it  But  this 
great  and  good  man  had  not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the 
passage  was  interpolated  in  his  Grerman  translation.  The  first 
edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice  took  place,  and  in  which 
Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that  which  was  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583,  printed  in  the 
same  place^  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort  editions,  the 
passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg  edition,  which 
received  it,  was  that  of  1596 ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg  edition  of 
1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  centiu'y, 
if  we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remained 
true  to  Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that 
time  it  is  found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the' 
Scriptures. 

Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the 
Latin  version  printed  by  Stephens -in  1544,  and  ascribed  to  Leo 
Juda  (who  embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  re- 
former of  Switzerland),  it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained 
in  the  margin ;  and  in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Basil 
in  1551  and  again  in  1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

Of  the  English  versions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  Tindal, 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546.^  Coverdale's  Bible  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1535.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  from  Tin- 
dal and  partly  from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1549  and  1551. 
Cranmer's  Bible  was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and 
1541  two  folio  editions  were  published  by  Tavemer.  In  1541 
a  folio  Bible  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Bishops  Tonstal 
and  Heath.  In  1549  Tavemer's  was  reprinted.  In  1550  a  New 
Testament  in  octavo,  in  Latin  and  English,  was  printed  by  Gual- 
tier  for  Sir  John  Cheeke.  In  1552  a  Testament,  in  quarto,  by 
Hill.  In  1553,  a  Bible  in  small  quarto,  by  Grafton.  In  1556, 
an  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Rouen ;  and  in  1562  a 
folio  Bible  wa^  printed  in  London,  by  Harrison.  ^ 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks 
of  doubt,  either  including  the  verse  between  parentheses,  or  print- 
ing it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer^s  Bible,  usnally 
called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  size,  in  the  edition  of 
1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner: — 

"This  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blovd,  not  bj  water 
oneljr,  but  by  water  and  bk>ud.  And  it  is  the  sprete  that  bear^h  wytnes, 
because  the  Sprete  is  trueth. 

(For  Hbtr  are  thrt  which  beara  reeorda  in  baaveB,  the&tbar,  tba  wwde,  and  the  wholf  gooat.. 
And  ttaaa  thra  avB  OM),  and  ther  are  tture  wliich  beare  recorde  (maiih)  the 
sprete,"  &c.' 

*  Bp.  Blarsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  pp.  xvi — jix. 

"*  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  explains  wtiat  is  meant  by  the  small  letters : 
— "  Where  as  often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  lettre  in  the  iejcfie,  it  signi^eth, 
that  so.nioche  as  is  hi  the  small  lettre  doth  aboonde,  and  is  more  in  the 
eommon  traoslacyon  hi  Lstyne,  than  is  foaode,  either  te  the  Hehme  or 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  old  editions  which  insert 
the  disputed  passage  wi^out  any  mark  of  suspicion ;  viz.  one  in 
1536.  believed  to  be  printed  by  Gough,  from  Tindal's  version  : 
the  New  Testament,  in  1552,  translated  by  command  of  Edward 
VI. ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  in  1557.  The  English  Testaments, 
printed  in  1538  and  1558,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  no- 
tices of  translations  in  our  lang^uage :  both  of  them  were  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate,  and  consequently  have  the  disputed 
passage.! 

rOR  THE   GENUINENESS  OF  THE   CONTROYERTED   CLAUSE,  IT  IS 

CONTENDED  THAT, 

(1.)  External  Evidence, 

1.  Jl  is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  Version^  which  urns  cur' 
rent  in  JLfrica  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made,  and  also 
m  fhost  manuscripts  ofJeTome\  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version, 

The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  African  fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  the  catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  we  have  in 
these  versions  tvo  distinct  authorities  for  the  verse),  but  it  is 
also  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet 
they  are  the  least  ancient  and  most  incorrect.  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  no  version  has  been  so  corrupted  as  the  Latin. 
The  Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties, 
inserting  in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
they  took  from  another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text 
what  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence 
they  copied.  Under  these  circumstances,  Michaelis  concludes 
every  one  must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is 
wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  likewise 
wanting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an 
interpolation  in  those  Latin  maiiuscripts  which  contain  it  And, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that  has  procured  so 
many  zcaIous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception ;  viz.  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctriile  which  it  contains. 

2.  //  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  also  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church, 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  intro- 
duces the  clause : — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the 
8oir,  and  the  Holt  Spirit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  says,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  UeaveUy 

TAB  FaTHSB,  THB  WoRD,  AND  THE  HoLT  SflRIT,  AND  THESE 
THREE  ABB  ONE.^' 

In  the  Uturgies  of  the  Greek  Churchy  among  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be 
read  in  its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifUi  week  of  the  y^gir,^ 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROMANUS,  or  Primitive  Li- 
turgy of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  liiis  yerse  in  the 
offices  for  Trinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and 
also  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism.^ 

These  two  testimonies,  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when 
we  consider  the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek 
andXatin  churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian 
controversy,  about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine 
of  the  Padier  and  of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  main- 
tained from  1)oth  by  the  Latin  church ;  luit  contested  respecting 
the  latter  by  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holjr* 
Spirit  from  the  Soa  is  not  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture',  though 
it  may  fairly  be  implied  ;^  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy 

the  Greke,  which  wordes  and  sentences  we  have  added,  not  only  to  mani- 
feste  the  same  unto  you,  but  also  to  satisfle  and  content  those  that  herebe- 
f(Nretyme  hath  oiyssed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Teataments 
before  set  forth." 

*  Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.  In  this  volume  the  lover 
of  biblical  criticism  will  find  an  eial>orate  and  interestins  dissertation  on 
the  various  readings  in  the  principal  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

«  Dr.  Smith's  Miscellanea,  p.  156.    London,  1686. 
s  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. , 

*  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  leani  from  the 
express  authority  of  Christ,  who  says,  I'The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father."  (John  xv.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  "  I 
will  send  the  Spirit."  And  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians,  "God. hath  sent 
forth  the1Sp!rit  of  his  Son  Into  your  hearts."  (GaL  iv.  6.)  Hence  we  infer, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 


of  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopted  the  clause  merdy 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  voudl- 
ers  for  it  in  their  own  Greek  verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
autograph  and  primary  copies  of  St.  John*s  Epistles,  which  were 
probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of  Ephestis,  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  least^  These  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  if  we  were  certain  that  the  Confession 
and  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  ns  uncor- 
rupted.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  interpolated  therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenfli 
century,  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  parti- 
zans  of  the  Romish  See,  when  the  majority  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  the  imposition;  cons^ 
quently  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

4,  It  is  died  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  determin- 
ing the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  for,  in  writing  to 
the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  die 
Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the 
established  translation,  unless  Uiey  give  notice  of  the  contrary ; 
now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and 
if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted 
passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
consequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  early 
age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  asserted^  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  John  V.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth^^ 
and  the  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  have 
principally  been  relied  on. 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  who 
has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the 
Paraclete  or  Comforter: — 

"This  comforter,"  says  he  (Christ),  "shaU  take  qfminef  as  the  Son 
himself  had  talcen  of  the  Father's.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Persons, 
one  in  the  other ,-  which  three  are  one^*  [in  sttbatancBi  unum]  "not  one" 
[in  number,  unus] ;  "  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  said.  /  and  my 
feather  are  one,  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance,  not  singularity  of  nam* 
ber."'  . 

It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — tohich  three  are  one y  out 
tres  unum  sunt — had  not  been  in  Tertullian*s  copy  of  the 'New 
Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should  ne^er  have  seen  them  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  been  replied,  What  can  be  made  of  these 
words  of  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  <^  this 
text  1  It  is  plain  that  he  has  not  cited  the  controverted  passage, 
because  his  quotation  begins  with  quomodo  dictum  est,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  written,  /  and  my  Father  are  one,  (John 
X.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text  was  neither  known  to  hiQi» 
nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for  he  has  never  quoted  it 
in  all  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  any  thing  of  a  text 
which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  that 
these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  tile 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which 
he  has  alleged  in  proof  of  that  poiut^ 

(2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages'have  been  cited  to  prove  that  I  John  v.  7.  was  contained 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his 
seventy-third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the 

>  The  author  of  the  Chrooicon  Alexandrinum,  in  the  fourth  century, 
affirms,  that  the  originals  of  St.  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at 
Ephesus.    Dr.  Halos  on  the  Trinity,  voL  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

•  l^e  testimony  of  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tha^psus,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  designedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who 
imposed  his  sentiments  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanssins, 
Idatius,  and  others ;  and  also  because  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not  to  be  genume. 

"I  Csetemm  cfe  meo  aumet,  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  Its  coonexos, 
Patris  in  Filio,  ef  FUu  in  Paracleto  tres  efflcit  cohaMreote%  alteram  ex 
altero,  qui  tres  unum  sunt,— non  unus  ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  **  Ego  et 
Pater  unum  sumns"  ad  substantia;  unitatem  non,  ad  ntmieri  iringalarita- 
tem.    Teituliian  •^Jv.  Praxeam,  c.  25. 

«  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol  iv.  p.  ^.)  h%* 
considered  the  abovo-cited  passage  of  TertuUiaii.  whicl^  he  detsmiines,  is 
not  a  quotation.  But  the  fullest  consideratipO'  of  it  will  be  Ibund  in  BidKip 
Kaye's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centoria%  iBoV* 
trated  from  Tertullian  (pp>  544-^6ifi.) ;  who  concludes  his  chaitmlkmmhf 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  *<  the  passage  hi  TertuQian,  &r  lron«C!Ulaiii}st 
an  allusion  to  1  John  v.  7.,  famishes  mqgt  decisive  proof  tht  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  verse."  p.  W6. 
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obj^t  of  which  is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administeied  by  he- 
retics.   In  this  Epistle,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

"  If  any  one  could  be  baptized  by  a  keretict  and  could  obtain  reminian 
of  oinOy—if  he  ha*  obtained  remission  of  oinSj  and  is  sanctifiedf  and 
become  the  temple  of  God?  '  I  oak,  of  what  Qodi  If  of  the  CreatoTt  he 
eaiuutt  be  his  temple,  who  has  not  beUeved  in  Him;  if  of  Christ,  neuker 
€tm  he  who  denies  Him  to  be  God,  be  His  temple  ;  if  if  the  Holy  Spirit, 
siitee  the  three  are  one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him,  who 
is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  t/te  Son  7"* 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  SoUf  and 
•f  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove 
dbat  unity  1  He  attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presup- 
poses it  as  a  point  that  must  be  admitted. — "  Since  the  three** 
he  says,  ^  are  one,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him, 
•who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son"  That 
they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one  will  ^ow  who  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes  to  the 
text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michaelis 
observes,  that  the  words — cum  trea  unum  sunt, — ^though  inserted 
in  the  hiter  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  contained  in 
that  edition  which  -was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  genuine,  &ey  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same 
words  whidi  are  quoted  by  Tertullian.^ 

The  other  passage  of  Cyprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  i.  d.  251, 

where  he  thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause : — 

"The  liOrd  saith,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and  again  it  is  written  of 
Che  Father,  andof  the  Son,  andof  the  Holy  Spirit,  Andtf^e  three  are  one.'^* 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a 

plain  citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  The  first, 

of  what  Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30. — "  The 

Lord  says,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;"  and  the  second  (which 

IS  expressly  accompanied  with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation, 

it  is  vfritten)  is  a  citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them,  and  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  m  some  other  place.    "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of 

the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^nd  these 

three  are  one.     But  where  is  it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  words  Et  tres  unum  sunt — 

^nd  these  three  are  one — were  so  quoted  from  the  verse  in 

question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  ancient 

Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  and  contained  in 

no  other  anciAit  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced 

genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three 

centuries,  who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  version 

only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has  quoted  it? 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude,  that  the  passage 

stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  1  Certainly 

not;   for   the   only    inference,  which   could   be    deduced  from 

Cyprian's  quotation,  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been 

introduced  into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century. 

This  answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's 

authority,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  on  the 

supposition  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it.     But  that  he  did  so,  it 

is  asserted  to  be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.    The  words  TYes 

unum  sunt  are  contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in 

the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text 

of  John ;  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Cyprian  took 

them,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.    It  is  true 

that  he  says,  Thesd  words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost,  whereas  T^es  unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate 

only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.     But  it  must  be 

observed  that  the  Latin  fathers  interpreted  Spiritus,  ^gua,  et 

Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really 

understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  taking 

aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the  sense  of  Filius,  and 

spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spiritus  sanctus.^ 

•  SR  beptizari  qiiis  apud  hsereticnm  potiiit,  utiqiie  et  retnis<«ni  peccato- 
runi  eoosequi  potuit, — ai  peccatoritra  remissain  conscciitiis  e^t,  et  santifi* 
catus  eat,  et  templum  Dei  factus  est;  quasru  cujus  Dei  1  Si  Creatoria,  non 
potuit,  qui  in  euin  non  credidit ;  si  Christi,  non  hujus  potest  fieri  templum, 

8ui  ne^at  Deum  Christum ;  si  ^iritus  Sancti  cum  tres  unum  sunt  quomodo 
piritos  Sanctus  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Patrfa  aut  Filii  mimicus 
est  1    Cypriani  Opera  a  Fell,  p  ^03.  folio.    Ojcoq.  1682. 

•  See  p.  371. 

s  Dicit  Domiaus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus:  et  Herum  de  Pstre,  et 
iPiUe^  et  Sptritu  Sanclo  scriptum  est,  £:  tres  unum  sunt,  De  UoUate 
Ecelesi*,  Qs.  p.  109. 

•  MlcliAelTs's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  423.  H«  adduces  ^{istances  of  mch 
fflysticat  interpretation  from  Aufrustine,  who  wrote  a  eenturj  after  Cjpriao  -, 
from  Eueherius,  who  wrote  a.  v.  434;  and  from  FaeundusiWho  wrote  la 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  ceotury.  <1bid.  p.  424.)  Bishop  Marsh,  alter 
MichaeKs,  has  coObeeted  similar  instances  of  mystical  kilcrpretation.  (IJe^ 
(ers  to  Travis,  Prcf.  pp.  zii. — ^ziv.  note  16.)  Dr.  Hales  <<»  the  Trinity,  vol. 
4L  pfi.  197, 196.)  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  citatloas  of  Augustine 
and  Eueherius  as  red  quotatioofy  and  not  mystical  interpretations  of  the 


(3.)  Thib  third  Latin  fiither,  produced  in  fisvoor  of  this  dispnted 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  heginipdng  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Beth- 
lehem. His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has 
caused  his  biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In 
several  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preiaoe  or  prolt^^ 
to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him ;  which  pretends  that  all 
the  Greek  copies  had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complains  of  the 
Latin  translators  as  unfaithful,  for  leaving  it  out. 

On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the 
disputed  clause  have  founded,  as  they  imagine,  a  powerful  ar« 
gument  for  its  genuineness :  while  others  have  candidly  admitted 
that  the  prologue  is  spurious.  In  fact,  this  preface  b  of  no  au- 
thority whatever ;  for,  1.  Its  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jerome ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in 
his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as  well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version ;  3.  {t  is  ofien  found  in  Latin 
copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use  of  the  term  Epistolm 
Canonicse,  '*  Canonical  EpisUes,'*  whereas  Jerome's  title  for  them 
was  Epistolx  CathoUcm,  "  Catholic  Epistles ;"  4.  Further,  this 
preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted :  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made  had 
not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  *'  it  insinuates  one  fjEdsehood* 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  fidsehoods.  It  in- 
sinuates that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had 
this  verse ;  whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor*'  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  "  has  any  of  the  genuine  .works  of  the  Greek 
fathers  once  mentioned  it  And  Jerome  above  all  men,  who  was 
so  conversant  ia  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Greek  fathers,  must  needs  have  known  this  to  have  been  a 
direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface  asserts  that  the  Latin  trans* 
lators  were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome]  had  restored  it"^ 

(4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  fieiith,  drawn  up  by 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
presented  by  nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Himneric,  kmg  of 
the  Vandals,  an  Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  profiessed 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by 
Victor  Vitensis,^  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Ut  adhuc  luce  clarius  unius  dirinitatis  esse  cum  Patre  et  Pilio  Spirittnn 
Sanctum  doceamus,  Joannis  Evangelistae  testimonio  comprobatur.  AK 
natnque,  tres  sunt,  qjji  TESTiMONitrM  perhibbnt  in  c<slo,  patbb,  vsasuif, 

ET  SPIRITUS  SANCTUS,  ET  HI  TRES  UNUM  SUNT. 

In  £n>;Iish  thus : — "That  we  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  than  the 
light,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  tlie  S<tn,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  if  one, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  John ;  for  he  says, — thbrb  arb 

THREE  WHICH  BEAR  RECORD  IN  HEAVEN,  THE  FATHBB,  THB  WORD,  AND  THB 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  AND  THESE  THRKB  ARE  ONE." 

In  this  passage  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  I  John 
V.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith 
(for  which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have 
been  urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause, 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Ariaas  would  not  Ail  to 
have  challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubt- 
ful origin.^     But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession 

eighth  verse :  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  that  ioeither  Cyprian  nor 
any  other  father  before  Facundus  (who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically.  (Vindication  of 
1  John  V.  7.  pp.  xvii.  ei  seq.  136—138.)  His  arguments,  however,  are  ably, 
and,  we  thiuk,  satisfactonly  controverted  by  Crito  Cantabrigienaia.  woo 
has  particularly  considered  the  passages  supposed  to  be  cited  by  Augus* 
tine,  Eueherius,  Fuigentins,  Caasiodorus,  and  Leo  the  Great,  Asliop  of 
Rome.  (Vindication  of  Poraon,  pp.  230—288.)  See  also  oo  this  topie  Dr. 
Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  ii.  pp.  633,  634. 

•  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  li.  p.  635.  Hieronyml  Opera  A  Martianay, 
torn.  L  coL  1671—- 1673.  Paris,  1693.  Kettner,  who  reluctantly  admhs  tmit 
the  preface  in  questioo  is  not  the  production  of  Jerome,  yet  maintains  that 
it  is  good  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  text  in  the  eiglitlu 
ninth,  and  following  centuries !  (Ifistorla  Dicti  Joannel,  1  John  v.  7.  p.  172.) 
See  also  the  Vinmcation  of  Profesaor  Person  by  Crito  Cantabrigieoriis 
pp.  188—209. 

•  Historia  Peraecationla  Vandalicn,  n.  29.  edit.  Ruinart.  Mr.  Travis  has 
related  the  history  of  this  transaction  m  his  "Letters  to  Edward  Gibbfm, 
Esq."  pp.  67—^. ;  and  he  has  printed  the  confeaaion  at  length  in  his  Appoi- 
dix,  No.  xxxl.  pp.  31.  et  seq. 

f  See  Mr.  BuUer*8  Horn  BibHce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292—295. 2d  edit  Theargn- 
ments  briefly  noticed  above  are  urged  at  leagth  under  twelve  heads,  mA 
great  iagemiity,  by  Mr.  Butler;  and  If  the  matonan,  from  wliose  eiqpres* 
sioas  be  has  dedaeed  them,  had  been  a  inriter  of  unfinpeacbable  veraei^, 
they  would  go  fiur  towards  deciding  the  controveraj.  Bat,  anhappU*  Ux 
the  teatioMNiy  of  Victor  Vitenaia,  that  iiiatorian  has  not  onlv  rendered  liis 
credit  extremely  auspicioua  by  his  acco«int  of  die  Vandaue  perseeulioBL 
hut  He  has  also  excited  the  sneers  of  ioAdellty  (see  Gibbon'a  DeeOne  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  283^-295. 8vo.  e^t),  l>y  reoerdltijg  some  ricttculous  miracles, 
the  truth  uf  which,  notwithstandiag,  IM  seteom^  pledged  ymself  to  prove. 
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of  the  African  tiLdkops,  MkhAelis  rematks,  proves  n<ytfiing  in 
ngped  of  iU  aathent^^ ;  for  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
deduce  is,  that  the  paasage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts then  used  in  Africa.  <*  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who 
drew  up  the  eonfeasion,  found  the  passage  in  his  Latin  manu- 
script ;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found 
the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their  manuscripts  is'a  very  un- 
warrantable inference.  For  when  a  formulary  of  religious  articles 
is  composed,  however  numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set 
their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  feet  the  work  only  of  him  who  drew  it 
up ;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though  it  conveys  a 
general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation  that  is 
alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one 
of  them  is  exceptionable.  But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves 
who  were  present  when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no 
objection  to  the  quotation, '  Tret  twit  qui  tettimomum  perhibent 
in  calOf  4&c ;  that  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very 
silence,  that  the  passage  was  not  spurious.  New  this  is  a  very 
weak  and  even  absurd  argument  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  transaction  than  what  the  or- 
thodox themselves  have  given  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair 
o  conclude,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on  record.  Secondly,  if  the 
conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certaiii,  that 
the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted, '  Tret 
titnt  qui  tettimonium  perhibent  in  calo^  &c.  it  would  follow 
only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the 
quotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who 
read  the  Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the 
quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the 
passage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transac- 
tion between  Hunneric  with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not  combat  by  argument,  but 
by  force ;  and  they  brought  their  adversaries  to  silence,  not  by 
reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue, 
therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to  the  authenticity  of 
1  John  V.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the 
testimony  of  a  Russian  corporal.*'' 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
much  litigated  clause.  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly 
notice, 

(3.)   TVit  Iniemal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Bhhalf, 

1.  It  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause 
requires  it  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense ;  while 
those  who  reject  it  affirm  t/iat  its  insertion  injures  the  whole 
passage. 

Various  commentators  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches  have  given  explications,  the  design  pf  which  is  to 
show  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  dis- 
turbing the  sense  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  joined,  rather 
renders  it  more  connected  and  complete.  But  the  argument, 
which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection, is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be 
more  complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it. 
That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  dal}r  to  estimate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  the 
**  genuine  words''  of  the  apostle,  shall  be  subjoined,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  snow  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  disputed 
clause. 

L  Bishop  Horsley* t  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  Thert  are  three  in  Heaven  that  bear  record,— record  to  this  feet,  that 
Jesus  is  the  CUrtat,— *  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Qhott.* 

**  The  father  bare  wiuiess  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declar. 
inf  Jesas  his  beloved  Son ;  first  after  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of 
the  river,  and  agalD  at  the  transfignratioii.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare 
witness  when  he  sent  his  angel  to  Jesos  n  Mony  in  the  garden. 

"  Hie  eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fulDess  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
ing in  Jesus  bodily,— by  that  pteniiade  of  strength  and  power  with  which 
he  was  suppliad  for  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endarance 
in  his  ftau  and  mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word 
bare  wHoess,— perhaps  more  indirectly,— still  the  word  bare  witness,  by 

t  Michaelis^s  Introduction,  vol  iv.  pp.  427  428. 


the  preternatural  darkness  whitih  for  three  hours  obscured  the  MiH^  wiitte 
Jesus  hun^  in  torment  upon  the  cross ;  in  the  quaicin^  of  the  earth,  the 
rending  ofthe  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to  liberate  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  aAer  our  Lord's  rei>tirree- 
tion ;  for  these  eztraottlinanr  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  in  the  be^ning  created  it,  and  stiB 
directs  the  course  of  it,— that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  6f  the  Word ;  ibr. 
'  by  him  all  things  were  made,  and  he  uphokieth  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  own  power.' 

"  The  Holy  Ohoat  bare  witness,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inftn! 
Jesus,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  bis 
servants  and  instrument,  Simeon  and  Anna;  and  more  directly,  by  bis 
visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  Uie  apc«tles 
of  Jesus  aAer  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 

"Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  toitneoa;  and  theae  three,  the  apostle 
adds,  are  one,— one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony ;  for  that  unity 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument 
..... .He  goes  on  :  And  there  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  ititneee, — the 

Spirit,  OTM  the  Water^  and  the  Blood  ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

t*  The  SpiHt  is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gills  pretemata> 
rally  conferred  upon  believers. 

"  The  teater  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses,  are  the  water 
and  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  bis  body, 
already  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

"  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified 
J^sus  was  the  Christ  1  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instro* 
ments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law.  'Almost  all  things,'  saith  Saint  Paul,  'are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  nut  the  pur* 
gatiuu  w^  not  bv  blood  only,  but  by  blood  and  water;  for  the  sameapoetJe 
says,  "  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according 
to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  sprlnk* 
led  both  the  l>ook  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of 
the  law,  b^  water  and  animal  olood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing  ot 
the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  Ttrtually  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowinff,  therefore,  of 
this  water  and  this  blood  immediately  upon  our  Lord's  c^ath,  ftt>m  ths 
wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes, 
thou)ih  at  the  time  understood  by  few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now 
complete,  and  the  cloani^ing  fount  set  open. 

"Thus  I  have  endejivonred  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  faith 
which  overcometh  the  world."' 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
0  TM  yti,  upon  earth,  in  the  eighth  verse,  implieis  that  something 
had  preceded  with  w  t«  cvpataif  in  heaven,  **  But  they  who  argue 
in  tMs  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  '*  forget  that  m  vn  ya  is 
-wanting  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  ar  <r»  cu^e».  Also,  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  8th  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in 
terra,  which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  in  calo,  and  diows  how  well  the  seve« 
ral  parts  of  the  interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."' 

iL  Sir  Isaac  JSTewton^s  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  teorld,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jbsfs 
it  the  Son  of  God,  that  Son  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  saith,  'Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee.'  Thia  is  he  that,  after  the  Jews 
had  long  expected  aim,  came,  first  in  a  mortal  body,  by  baptism  of  iro/er, 
and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and 
rising  again  from  the  dead ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  v>ater  and  blood  j 
being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  his  resurrection  from  the  detfd  (Acts  jdii 
33.),  as  by  his  supernatural  birth  ofthe  Virgin.  (Luke  1.  36.)  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  beareth  «oi/fiea»  of  the 
truth  of  his  coming :  because  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  so  a  fit  and  imexcep* 
tionable  witness.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  Ids  coming ;  the 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  was  since  sent  forth  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifts ;  the  baptism  of  water, 
wherein  God  testified  '  this  is  my  beloved  Son ;'  and  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  accompanied  with  his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  most 
faithful  martyr  or  witness  of  thia  truth.  And  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the 
baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  a^ree  in  witnessing  one  and  tne  same 
thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and  therefore  their  evidence 
is  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  witnesses,  and  here  we 
have  three }  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  threefold  witness 
of  God,  which  he  bare  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  baptism  '  This  is  jnv 
beloved  Son,'  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  his  Splrtt 
on  us,  is  greater  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  readily  received.** 

''  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  '*  is  the  sense  plain  and 
natural,  and  the  argiunent  full  and  strong ;  but  if  you  insert  the 
testimony  of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for 
the  whole  design  of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  inen  by 
witness  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  a^  how  the  testi- 
mony of  *■  the  three  in  heaven'  makes  to  this  purpose  1  If  their 
testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  Christ's  coining  1  If  it  be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony 
in  heaven  distinguished  from  that  on  earth  1  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases 
it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difierence  between  ita 
witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  t  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  does  it  witness  ? 
And  to  what  purpose  1  And  how  does  its  witnessing  make  to 
the  design  of  St  John's  discourse  t  Let  them  make  good  sense 
of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what 
not,  by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  conti*>> 

•  1^.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pp.  193— 20L 
»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vl.  p.  27.  note. 
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voted ;  but,  in  duputable  placed,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  beat 
understand.*' 1 

2.  At  thi  seventh  verse^  the  thru  that  hear  record  are  tnarU' 
fextly  persons,  and  the  toords  that  express  two  of  them  are  mas- 
cuUne  nounsy  o  n«a»p  (the  FxTUtii),  and  o  Ao>€c  (the  Wobd)  ; 
whence  we  may  naiuraUy  expect  thai  the  adjuncts^  or  adieetwes 
which  aUude  to  them^  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  Hke- 
wise .'  consegtienily  we  find  the  fieavenly  witnesses  to  be  denoted 
by  the  wmu  vfut  wa  oi  fjLcifrufwme  {there  art  three  that  bear 
record). 

Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment  But  if  the  former  verse 
'lid  not  precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  &e  masculine  gender ;  and  we 
should  rath^  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have 
been  t^  uri  ta  /uutfrvpourra^  as  all  the  terms  that  folloyr  to  denote 
the  earthly  energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter 
gender.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gen- 
der ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict 
rules  of  granunar,  must /a'^our  the  present  text,* 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before 
h  mvti  in  the  eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word 
*EN  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  consequently  that  both 
verses  must  be  retained,  or  bath  rejected.' 

This  argrument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but, 
in  order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the 
subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably 
entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St  John,  TO  "EN  b  not 
used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  iL  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  t6  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied, 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing, the  translaitors  must  have  supposed  the  El 2  TO  'EN  of  the 
8th  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  the  'EN  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts, which  retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a 
very  large  portion  of  them  omitting  it),  read  tret  unum  sunt,  as 
in  the  7th  verse.^ 

4.  7%e  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  JSt,  John, 
jVb  other  evangehst  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  does  in  his  Gospel ;  and  no  other  evan- 
gelist or  apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Ben- 
gel,  and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.^  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  Bible  besides ;  and  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
that  no  other  evangelist  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,^  that  appellation  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  Saint  Luke.  (i.  2.) 

5.  Further,  those  critics  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of 
this  text,  observe  that  omissions  in  ancient  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  authors,  are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor 
direct  impeachments  of  facts.  ^  They  only  supply  food  for 
conjecture,  and  conjectaral  criticism  ought  to  be  sparingly 
and  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
authority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
from  various  circumstances.     Thus, 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  Epistle,  in 
the  Jirst  of  which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted^  but  is  re- 
tained in  the  second  or  later  edition* 

This  hTpotbesis  was  first  announced  by  the  late  Mr.  Charies  Taylor,  ^  the 

^ 1 

1  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist  of  Two  Texts.    Works,  voL  v.  pp.  828,  029. 

•  Classical  Journal,  vol  il.  pp.  8G9— €71.  See  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 
pp.  aSO.  304. 

*  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633— 6S3. 
■*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  330. 

■  In  support  of  the  above  argument,  Bishop  Burgess  refers  to  John  v.  31 
—37.  viii.  13.  and  xv.  26. ;  and  before  him.  Griesbach  (who  gives  up  the  dis- 

eiteil  passage  as  spurious)  had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  to 
hriat's  discourse  in  John  v.  31—39.,  compared  with  John  viii.  13. 18. ;  and 
adds,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  had  there  taught,  the  apostle  vdsbed  to  prove 
to  his  readers  by  the  same  arguments ;  which  being  Uie  clwe,  the  seventh 
verse  (it  is  inferred)  could  not  be  wanting.  Bp.  Burgess's  VlndiciKtioii,  p. 
115.  2d  edit 
c  See  p.  311.  nole  2.  of  the  present  volume. 

^  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol  iv.  (4th  edit)  pp  2fn->238.  Friigment,  do. 
(Kcxxi. 


English  editor  of  Gslmet's  DIctlonarv  of  the  Bible.  Accori^ng  to  his  bypc* 
thesis  verses  5—9.  of  1  John  v.  stood  thus  in  the  two  editions : — 


FIRST  BDITtON. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  unless  it  be  one  who 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
Godi  This  is  he  who  came  by 
Water  and  blood;  Jesus  the 
Christ :  not  by  water  only,  but 
by  water  and  blood:  but  the 
spirit  is  that  which  beareth  wit- 
ness. Tliey  which  bear  wit- 
ness, then,  are  these  three ;  the 
spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  and  these  are  combined 
in  one.  If  we  receive  the  wit- 
ness of  men,  the  witness  of  God 
is  greater;  and  assuredly  this 
IS  me  witness  of  God,  which  is 
witnessed  of  his  Son,  &c. 


SBCOMD  SOmON. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
unless  it  be  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  Godi  This  is  he  who  came  by 
water  and  blood ;  Jesus  the  Christ ;  not 
by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  * 
but  ttte  spirit  Is  thitf  which  beareUi  wit- 
ness. They  which  bear  witness  then  on 
eariht  are  these  three ;  the  spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  are 
combined  in  one.  CorrespondetUly,  thoMO 
who  bear  witneoa  in  heaven,  are  three  ; 
the  Father^  and  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  theoe  three  are  the  onb.  If 
we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  wit- 
ness of  Gkxl  is  greater ,  and  assnredly 
this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  is  wit 
nessed  of  his  Son. 


From  this  hvpotbesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  Ingenuity ; 
but  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  in  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  or  even 
traditionary  testimony  to  support  it. 

(2.)   The  grecU  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  copies 

of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  espe- 

dally,  which  raged  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as 

Britain,  but  was  lighter  in  Africa,  probably  occasioned  a 

scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies ;  and  left  the  remnant  more 

open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negligence  of  transcri- 

bers,  or  the  fraud  of  heretics  ;  especially  during  the  prevalence 

of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the   Greek  churchy  for  forty  years, 

after  the  death  of  Constautine  the  Great  (particularly  during 

the  reign  of  Constantius),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius 

the  Great, 

That  such  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  might  take  place,  Is  witliin 
the  verse  of  possibility.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morally  impossible  that 
it  couitf  take  place  without  detection  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
Arians  could  conspire  all  the  world  over,  at  once,  in  the  latter  end  of  Con- 
stantius's  rei^,  to  get  into  their  possession  all  the  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament then  m  being,  and  correct  them  throughout,  without  being  per- 
ceived) And  that  they  should  accomplish  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might  be  suspected  or 
discovered ;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  effacing  the 
very  memorv  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in 
their  sacred  books;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  h  out  of  their  own 
copies,  so  that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstantial  faith  (as  tiiey);ene- 
rafty  did  in  the  western  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantius),  they 
could  remember  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  person.* 

(3.)   The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as 

being  inimical  to  their  doctrine. 

The  charge  of  having  ex{>unged  this  passage  has  been  brought  against 
the  Arians  onW  in  modern  times  ;  but  it  is  indlsnanlly  repellt^d  by  Dr.  Mill 
(an  advocate  for  the  disputed  clauseX  who  asks,  How  should  the  Arians 
expunge  these  words,  which  werr  out  already,  one  hundred  and  fifly  years 
before  Arius  was  born  1  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  the  orthodox  should  have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  the 
Arians  to  ^et  possession  of  all  their  copies,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging 
the  words  in  question. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  with- 
drawn it  out  of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under 
the  persuasion  that  such  a  passage  as  I  John  v.  7.  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  preceding 
reason,  Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  havo  pro- 
duced the  omission  of  the  passage  in  some  copies,  could  not  possibly  have 
occasioned  it  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ancient 
versions,  except  the  Latin.  Besides,  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  but 
account  merely  for  its  omission,  on  the  previous  8uppo8ition  that  it  is 
authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it  is  slirely  absurd  to 
account  for  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's  first  Epistle  before  it 
lias  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it.  "  Suppose,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  1  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate,  wi<etiier  1  had 
anv  bond  to  produce  In  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  had 
indeed  no  bond  to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  mi|ht  have  been  very  easily 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  If  tlie  magistrate 
should  admit  the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  to 
pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would  conclude  not  so  much  that  ho  was 
unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  deranged.  But  is  not  this  case 
similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  genuine, 
because  It  might  have  been  lost  1  In  fact,  !heir  situation  is  still  worse, 
since  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss 
of  one  and  the  same  passage  In  more  than  eighty  manuscripts."* 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the 
omission  of  the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eighth ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers 
might  easily  haj^e  overlooked  the  seventh  verse,  and  conse- 
quently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  under- 
stands no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how 
the  words  came  to  be  omitted :— > 

The  word  which  In  the  seventh  verse  Is  rendered  bear  record,  and  in  the 
eighth  bear  teitness,  is  the  same  in  Greek  (oi  /<»f  rvpown;) ;  and  if  It  had 

•  Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol  v.  p.  508.  8vo.  edit. 
»  MIchaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  Iv.  p.  434. 
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been  translated  in  both  vefses  ftUk^  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  two 
▼crses  would  have  run  tbuli: — 

FOR  THBRB  ARB  THRBB  THAT  BBAR  WITNBSS 
IN  HBAVBN,  THB  FATHER,  THB  WORD,  AlfO  THB 
HOLT  OHOST,  AND  THB8B  THRBB  ARB  ONB. 
^  AND  THBRB  ARB  THRSB  THAT  BEAR  WITMBaS 

IN  BARTH,  THB  SPIRIT,  THE  WATER,  AND  THB 
BLOOD,  AHD  THB8B  THREE  AOBEB  IS  ONB. 

Now,  how  easj  it  is,  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to 
slip  his  ey«  from  the  words  thbrb  are  three  that  bear  v^tness  in  the  7th 
verse,  to  the  same  words  thbrb  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  8th 
verse  any  person  max  easily  conceive  who  has  been  accustomed  to  tran* 
scribing  hunself.  or  who  has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of 
others,  or  has  been  much  employed  in  correcting  the  press.  Similar 
omissioos  frequently  occur  in  Mill's  and  Griesbach's  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and  ending  of  two  sentences, 
within  a  line  .or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so  frequently  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  wonder  than 
we  have  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  fewi  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
an  omission  of  the  intermediate  words  might  naturally  happen  ;  yet  still, 
the  appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than 
that  the  words  happened  to  be  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some 
still  more  early  copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of 
a  copy  taken  immediately  from  the  original  of  Saint  John  himself.  And 
then,  most  assuredly,  all  future  transcripts,  mediately  or  immediately  de- 
rived from  that  copy,  must  continue,  at  least,  as  imperfect  and  faulty  as 
that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have  been  but  few  copies  taken 
from  the  original  in  all  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say  how  many  were  really 
taken  1),  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  as  those,  for  instance, 
in  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried),  had 
the  true  reading,  other  churches  in  Asia  and  the  East,  from  an  imperfect 
copy,  should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  early  father*  may  have  designedly  omit- 
ted to  quote  the  claute  in  queBtion,  from  considering  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witnesses 
to  the  J^essiahship  of  Christy  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture,  and  consequently  not  relevant  to  the  controversies  in  which 
those  writers  were  engaged. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted 
the  clause  in  question  ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have 
omitted  to  quote  other  texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  which  other  parts  of  their  writings  'show  that 
they  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  JBesides,  the  silence  of 
several  of  the  fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  total 
silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Praxeas  (in  the  second  century),  who  never  charged 
the  orthodox  fathers  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much 
litigated  question. 

I.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  is 
urged,  that 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Gr^k  manuscript,  written 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament 

8.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain 
this  clause. 

It  is  wanting  in  upwards  of  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts,  and  in 
other  M9S.  it  is  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidently  inserted  by  a  later 
hand;  and  even  in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is 
variously  placed,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  earthly  wit- 
nesses. 

5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of 
the  Greek  Others,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  in  those 
places  where  we  should  most  expect  it 

6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers,  even 
where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required ;  and 
where,  consequently,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

7.  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  it,  or  at  least  mark- 
ed it  as  doubtful. — On  the  other  hand, 

XL  In  BEHALF  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it 
is  contended,  thai 

(1.)  External  Evidence. 

1.  It  is  fbimd  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
manuscripts  of  the  Wlgate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  be  suspected,  on 
account  of  the  many  alterations  and  corruptions  which  the  Vulgate  version 
bas  undergone.  * 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Greek  church. 

3.  It  is  fotind  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 

But  it  is  verr  probable  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated  from 
the  Litorcy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  ehtoreh  by  tome  of 
the  Greek  cleifyt  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romisb  chnrcli,  in 


the  fourteenth  or  ^fteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  coiq- 
mon  people,  from  the  ignorance  which  at  that  time  genenuly  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  were  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  clause 
and  in  pp.  371—373.  we  have  shown  that  the  authorities  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the  African  bishops,  which  have  principally  been 
rehed  on,  are  inapplicable  tu  prove  the  point  for  which  they  have  been 
adduced. 

(2.)  Internal  Evidence. 

1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  inserticm, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it 

This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  expo- 
sition, which  makes  the  sense  complete  toithout  the  disputed  clause. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  shoVdd 
be  received  as  genuine. 

.Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  every  known 
manuscript  that  is  extant^  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be 
rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St  John. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7.         ' 

6.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.    Thus 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  epistle,  in  thtf  first  of 
which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  though  it  is  retained  in  the 
second. 

(2.)  The  great  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies,  caused  by  the  perse- 
cutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the 
rest  open  to  the  negligence  of  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  ialse 
teachers. 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inhnical  to 
their  doctrine. 

(4  )  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of 
renurd  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omissions. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  the  clause  in 
question. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers  is  no  proof  that  their 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in  question ;  since, 
in  their  controversies  respecting  the  Trinitv,  they  have  omitted  t^ 
quote  other  texts  with  which  they  must  have  been  weU  acqudnted. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed 
clause  (we  think^  must  be  abandoned  as  spurious ;  nor  can 
any  thing;  less  tnan  the  positive  authority  of  unsuspected 
manuscripts  justify  the  admissioa  of  so  important  a  passage 
iota  the  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has  been  laid 
upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and  pardcularly 
the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.),  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omissioQ  of  this  clause.  Bu 
some  of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of 
the  support  alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are 
wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  *^  Internal  evidence,*'  indeed  (as  Bishop  ^arsk 
forcibly  argues),  "may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious^ 
though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance,  if  it 
contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  reputed  author.     But  no  internal  evidence  can  provic 

A    PASSAGE    TO    BE    GENUINE,    WHEN    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE    I» 

DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spurious  passago  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments^ 
therefore,  from  internal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidenee 
which  applies  to  the  case  in  question.'^' 

But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious,, 
its  absence  nerther  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irre-- 
sisTiBLE  EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .2  The  proofs  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain  unshaken^-* 
deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi  p.  27.  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  evidence,  even 
when  the  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  a  passage.  (Vindication, 
pp.  xxix.— xxxiv.)  His  argnments  are  minutely  considered,  and  (it  musL 
we  think,  be  admiued)  set  aside,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  (Vindicatimi  Of 
Mr.  Person's  Literary  Character,  pp.  76—84.) 

»  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  entitled,  Tiie  Scripture  Doctrine-of  the  Trinity  bri^y  stated 
and  d^endedf  Ac  (Second  edition,  I2mo.,  London,  1826.)  In  the  appendix 
to  that  vfdome  be  has  exhibited  the  very  strong  eottateral  testimony,  tar- 
nished  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  actual  profession 
of  fitith  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of 
God  the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age ;  together  with  other 
documents  illustrative  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelation,  derived 
from  eeclesiaatical  history  and  the  writings  of  the  Others  of  the  ftrst  thm* 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera 
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peiBon  m  the  Old  Testament-— from  the  aseription  to  him  of 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar 
to  Uie  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  re- 
lations, which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards 
his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  towards  each  of  its  tnie 
.  memhers.  **  There  are,'*  to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Griesbach,  **  so  many  arguments  for  die  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question ;  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  bein?  granted,  ana  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged.  Tne  exordium  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel^  in  particular^  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception^ 
that  it  NEVER  can  be  overtumea  by  the  daring  attacks  of  inter- 
nreten  and  erities^  and  taken  away  from  the  defenders  of  the 
truth:''^ 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date  of  these  Epistles, — ^11. 
The  second  Epistle,  to  tohom  addressed. — III.  Its  scope, — 
rV.  The  third  Epistle,  to  -whom  addressed, — V.  Its  scope, 
—VI.  Observations  on  this  Epistle, 

I.  Although,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed 
among  the  Arro^cfA&a  or  books  which  were  received  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  (though  some  doubts  were  entertained 
by  others  respecting  their  authenticity^  yet  testimonies  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  they  were  botn  known  aqd  received 
as  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle  John.  The  second 
EpisUe  is  cited  by  Irenseus,  and  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexanaria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though  he 
says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  ^nuine 
by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  mem  as 
being  ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted 
by  ^exander  bisfiop  of  Alexandria;  and  all  three  Epistles 
were  received  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of  whose  contemporaries  doubted  tne 
authenticity  of  these  Epistles),  Rufinus,  and  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  of  "note.^  They  are  not,  indeed,  received 
in  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  the  thoughts  and  style  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle,^  that  almost  all  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time 
as  that  Epistle,  viz.  a.  d.  68  or  69.  Consequently  these 
Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a 
membei?of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the  fathers,  and 
also  some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not 
received  Earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to 
think  that  doubt  was  excited  concerning  their  genuineness 
by  the  address,  in  which  the  author  neither  calls  himself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names 
himself  the  "elder"  (o  T^yygwTip&cJ ;  as  Saint  Peter  (1.  ch.  v. 
l.J  styles  himself  a  "fellow  elaer"  (<rw^^/)M-y3«Ti^f),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great 
propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It 
18,  nowever?  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to  private 
persons,  they  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  to  .whom  they  were  originally  sent, 
and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the  apostle's  decease, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been 
addressed.  When  first  discovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone;  and 
the  church  of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture, 
particularly  in  relation  to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work 
of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  tnem  into  the  number  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  respectihg  the  person 
to  whom  the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing 

>  Atque  sunt  profecto  tarn  multa  et  luculenta  argumenta  et  Scripturse 
loca,  quibas  vera  Deltas  Christo  vindicatar,  ut  ego  quidem  intelligere  viz 
possim  quomodo,  concess^  Scripturse  Sacr»  divin&  auctoritate  et  aidmissis 
justis  interpretandi  regulis,  dogma  hoc  in  dubiom  4  quoquam  vocari  posse. 
ui  primis  locus  ille,  Jon.  i.  1,  2, 3.,  tam  persplcuus  est,  atque  omnibus  ex- 
cepUonibus  major,  ut  neque  interpretwn^  neque  criticontm  audacibtu 
eomUidua  vifauAM  everti  atque  verxtatis  d^enaorif/ua  eripi  possit.  Hov. 
Test  torn.  ii.  Prief.  pp.  viii.  ix.  Halse,  1775. 

•  See  the  references  to  the  above-named  fathers  In  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  564—686. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525, 526. 

*  Dr.  MiU,*  and  after  him  Dr.Lardner,  observe^  that,  of  the  thirteen  verses 
composhig  the  second  Bplstl^  stght  are  to  he  found  in  the  firK^  either  in 
■ense  or  in  ejrpreseion*  J 


a  paiticolar  person  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it 
figuratively,  as  of  the  church.  The  ancient  commentators 
supposed  It  to  be  figurative,  hot  most  of  the  modern  commen- 
tators and  critics  understand  it  literally,  though  they  do  not 
a^ee  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop  Newcome, 
Ws^efield,  Maoknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  of  our 
authorized  version,  make  Exxocrs  to  be  an  adjective,  and  render 
the  inscription  "  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;" 
the  Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  Exxemt  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  translate  it  "To  the  Lady  Electa;" 
J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleusner,  and  Rosenmuller  take  Kmn  to  be 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  oi 
Kyria,^  the  Elect,  and  Michaelis  conjectures  Kuptx  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  Kt//>M  £xaixji0-/£t,  which,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  time, 
and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month;  and 
that,  since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  Bxtojta-tJi  from 
its  civil  use  among  the'  Greeks,  Kt/^  EjutMio-ut  might  heie 
mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Chnstians,  held  every  Sun- 
day ;  and  thus  tn  ckmktm  KVfUA,  with  uxKho-ix  understood,  would 
signify,  "  To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes 
together  on  Sundays."  He  admits,  however,  that  he  knows 
not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop  Middleton 
does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  est^f- 
blished.  Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as  addressed  to 
the  Lady  Electa^  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian  matron:  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  artfcle-  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  "  To  the  elect  Lady,"  or 
to  "  Kyna  the  Elect.'* 

III.  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  "  Lady 
Electa"  is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  the 
delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseeches 
this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  THIRD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted 
Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
called  Caius;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as 
there  are  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  1.  Gains  of  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  14.) ;  whom 
Paul  calls  his  "  host,  anil  the  host  of  the  whole  church" 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.)  ;  2.  Gaius,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  ac- 
companied Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.) ;  3.  Cams  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also 
was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Michaelis  and  most  modem 
critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  address- 
ed to  be  the  Caius  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  particularly 
towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  this  Epistle. 

V.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambitious 
and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  recommend 
Demetrius  to  his  friendship ;  referring  what  he  further  had 
to  say  to  a  personal  interview.  ^ 

VI.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Dio- 
trephes was.  Bede,  Erasmus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he 
delivered  false  doctrines,  he  objected  to  those  who  propagjated 
the  true  faith.  Grotius,  Le  Caere,  and  Beausobre  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  who  would  not  receive  Jewish 
Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was.  an  ambitious 
elder  or  bishop  in  the  churcn  of  which  Gaius  was  a  member, 
and  that,  havmg  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he  opposed 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  l^e 
head  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  sup- 
pose) the  Gaius  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  was 
the  generous  **  host  of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been  ^  leading  opponent  of 
Saint  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he  forbore  to  name  out  of  de- 
licacy, though  he  censured  his  conduct  See  1  Cot.  iii«  ^--^ 
5.  iv.  6.,  &c. 

D«aietriu8,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostiein 

«  As  the  Syriac  name  Martha  is  of  the  same  hsfwit  as  Kupis,  Carpaov 
conjectured  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  aiui 
that  she  ohaa^ed  her  name  from  Martha  to  Kyria  or  Cyria,  after  the  perse^ 
cutiknof  the  church  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  for  the 
aecnrity  oTher  person.  The  conjecture  is  faigteiona^  bat  is  net  saBDaEt«4 
b  any  aothoritj.   Epiit  Cath.  Septtnuios,  p.  18& 
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this  Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the 
church  of  which  Graios  was  a  memher;  but  this  opinion  is 
rejected  by  Dr.  Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gains 
must  have  known  him  so  well,  as  to  need  -no  information 
concerning  his  character  from  the  apostle.  He  therefore  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  one  of 
the  breUiren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  conjecture  Rosenmtiller  coincides.  Calmet  supposes 
&at  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gains,  whose 
piety  and  hospitelity  he  imitated.  But  whoeyer  Demetrius 
was,  his  character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  former  as  haviRfjr  a  good  testimony  from  all  men,  and 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in  every  respect  conform- 
able to  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel,  and  therefore  Saint  John 
recommends  him  as  an  example  .to  Gains,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  J 
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ON  THE   OEKERilL  EPISTLE   OF  JUDE. 

L  Jiecount  9/ the  auth9r, — ^IL  Gentdneness  and  authenticity* — 
nL  J)€ite, — ^lY.  Of  the  pertons  to  rohom  thit  EpUile  rocu 
addretted. — ^V.  Itt  eccation  and  «coptf«— YI.  Observations 
on  itt  style, 

I.  JuDE  or  Judas,  who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus  and  Leb- 
bens,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii. 
55.^,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
ana  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  not  informed  when 
or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
dmerent  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only  parti- 
cular incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  m  John 
xiv.  21 — ^23. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following 
question  to  his  Divine  Master — Lord/  how  is  it  that  thou  wia 
manifest  thy  self  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?  Full  of 
ideas  of  temporal  grandeur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could 
not  imagine  now  our  Saviour  could  establish  a  kingdom  with- 
out manifesting  it  to  the  world ; — a  proof  how  much  this 
apostle  was  actuated  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  what  delusive 
hopes  he  cherished,  in  common  with  all  the  other  apostles, 
of  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  magiiificent 
empire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13.),  and  was  with 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  \,\  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  after  having  receivea  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached  the  Gospel  for  some  time  in 
Judaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ.  And 
as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  quitted  Judsa,  ana  preached  the  Gospel  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  m  other  countries.    It  has  been  said  that  he 

E reached  in  Arabia.  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  that 
e  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last  mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  he  was  a  mvttjt,'^ 

II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christiamty  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
was  rejected  by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quoted  in  it ;  and  MichaeUs  has  rejected  it  as 
epuiiouB.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisractory  evi- 
dence^  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.    It  is  found  in  all 

« IBeliaeU&  ^1.  ir.  pp.  4^-466.  Lardner,  8va  vol  vi.  pp.  5BI— 607. ;  4to. 
vol.  itt.  pp.  425-437.  Bensonon  the  Catholic  EpiaUes,  pp.  663—680.  Buddei 
EeeleaUi  ApoatoUca,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Halea'a  Analyaia  of  Chronology,  vol. 
IL  book  ii.  pp.  1160—1152.  Bishop  Bfiddleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  653 
—666.  (line  edition.)  Lampe,  in  Evang.  Joannia,  torn.  i.  pp.  111—115.  Pritii, 
Introd.  in  Nor.  Teat  pp.  109, 110. 

•  It  ia  more  certain  that  Jade  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children ;  for 
Eotebioa  relatea,  on  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Hegeslp- 
pus  (a  converted  Jew,  who  flooriahed  hi  the  second  century),  that  the 
emperor  Domitian,  in  a  fit  of  jeaiooanr,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  con* 
cemiof  the  poaterity  of  David,  on  wbach  occasion  some  of  the  grandchil- 
dren of  Jade  were  brooght  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them 
several  qneationa  reepecting  their  inrofeaaton  and  manner  of  hfc,  which 
wai  busbandry,  next  inqoired  cooceming  the  kingdom  of  Ctiriat,  and  when 
it  ahoold  appear  1  To  this  they  rejdied,  that  it  waa  a  heavenly  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  idnniom ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  tin  the  end  of 
die  wond.  Domitmn,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean  persona  and  per- 
ftetlj  barmleas,  dismissed  them  unboond,  and  by  edict  ^)eaaed  the  per- 
fMentioii  which  had  been  raiaed  againat  the  chnreh.  Hegeidppas  adda, 
that*  Ml  their  relaaae,  the  grandchiklren  of  Jude  afterwards  preaidedofver 
ehnrelia^  both  as  bmam  martyra  (mora  corredly  confiMaor»  and  also  as 
bafaif  amijd  to  oar  I^otd.   Enseb.  Biat  Eccl.  lib.  (it  e«.  19  20. 
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the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament :  it  is  asserted  to  he  genuine  hy  Clement  of  Alex-' 
andria,  and  is  quoted  as  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by 
Origen,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by 
Eusebios.'  Independently  of  this  external  evidence,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  confirmed  by  tbe  sub« 
jects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  writer's 
design  was,  to  characterize  and  condemn  the  false  teachers^ 
who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious 
doctrines  which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  holiness  on  all  who  profe^ed  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknight  most  truly  observes, 
there  is  uo  error  taught,  no  evil  practice  enioined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  oe  induced  to  impose  a 
forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  which  is  denved  from  the  supposed  quotation 
by  Jude  of  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  ohserved, 
that  the  apostle,  by  quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority* 
It  was  no  canonical  000k  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a 
book  existed  among  Uiem,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might 
contain  some  things  that  were  true.  Jude's  quoting  from  it 
the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen  the  au- 
thonty  of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  quotations  from 
the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.),  Menander  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the 
authori^  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's 
letters,  where  these  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as 
Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  things  contained  in 
these  quotations  were  true  in  themselves,  uiey  might  be 
mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  authority  to 
the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the 
other  declarations  of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might 
cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of 
rijghteousness)  might  actually  have  delivered  such  a  pro- 
phecy, thougn  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testanaent ;  and 
oecanse  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant 
in  his  time.  The  preceding  observations  have  oeen  made  on 
tbe  supposition  that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch:  but  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  **  it  is  incredible  that  Jude  cited  a  book  then 
extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Enoch :  for,  had  it 
been  genuine,  uie  Divine  Spirit  would  not  surely  have  suf- 
fered his  own  word  to  be  atterwards  lost;  and,  had  it  been 
apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  woufd  not  have  stamped  it 
with  his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  Indeed, 
the  language  of  Jude  by  no  means  implies  that  he  quoted 
from  any  hook  whatever  (a  circumstance  which  most  writers 
on  this  controverted  subject  have  mistaken)  ;  and  hence 
some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.  But  this 
conclusion  is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  yet  another  source,  from  which  this  insulated 
passage  might  have  been  derivyed.  There  is  nothing  to  fof- 
oid,  but  much  to  establish,  the  supposition,  that  some  his- 
torical facte,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  handed 
down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Al- 
though it  is  true  tiiat,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether 
an  uncertain  guide^yet  some  truth  doubtless  exists  m  this 
mass  of  fiction.  This  observation  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  the  Jewish  records  which  existed  in  the 
apostolic  age.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  '  had  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions;'  but  still  their  unin- 
spired records  must  have  contained  some  authentic  narratives. 
From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jude 
gathered  Ae  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
under  the  durection  of  that  infallible  ©pint,  who  preserved 
the  inspired  writers  from  error,  and  giaided  them  into  all 
truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  did  not 
quote  from  any  hook  extant  in  his  day  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Enoch."^ 

«  See  the  paaaages  of  tlia  abova-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner'a  Wbrl» 
8vo.  voL  vL  pp.  613— 6ia :  4to.  vol.  lil.  pp.  440—443. 
«  Cliriatian  Observer,  July,  1629,  vol  xxix.  p.  417. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  yerse  9.^ 
in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  rela- 
tion or  tradition  concerning  me  archangel  Michael's  disputing 
with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  writers 
referred  to  a  book  called  the  **  Assumption  or  Ascension  of 
Christ,*'  which  in  all  nrobability  was  a  forgery  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Jude;  out  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  much  more 
credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  ili. 
1—^. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Macknight  in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a 
Jewish  maxim,  that  '^  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  prefer  igno- 
minious reproaches,  even  against  wicked  spirits.'*  Might 
not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular  illus- 
tration (without  vouching  for  the  fact^  of  that  sober  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  ?  from  the 
example  of  the  archangel,  who  did  not  yenture  to  rail  even 
at  Satan,  but  meekly  said,  "7%«  Lord  rebuke  thee  /"  The 
hypothesis,  that  Jucle  copied  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some  continental  critics 
haye  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion.* 

in.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was 
written,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to 
the  year  90,  principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom 
Peter  describes  as  yet  to  come,  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as 
alreadu  cdme.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
secona  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  remark- 
able difference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  Uiat  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
Kpistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed :  though  it  proves,  as  most 
critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  after  the  latter.    The  very 

g-eat  coincidence  in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  two 
pistles  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time;  and,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  in  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we 
are  induced  with  Lardner  to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  or  perhaps  in  a.  d.  66.  Bishop  Tomline,  however, 
dates  it  in  a.  d.  70 ;  Beausobre  and  L^Enfant,  between  a.  d. 
70  and  75 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in  71  or  72. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and 
Witsius  were  of  opinion  that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every 
where,  but  especially  to  the  conyerted  Jews.  Dr.  Harnmond 
thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them  against  the 
errors  of  ^e  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it  was 
written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 


dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
inscribed  to  the  Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle 
had  probably  laboured.  But,  from  the  inscription,'  Dra. 
Lardner  and  Mackni^t,  Bishop  Tomliqe  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction,  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only  reason, 
Dr,  Macknigfat  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators 
to  suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  belieyers  alone,  is, 
that  ne  makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  haye  seen,  followed 
the  same  course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles;  and  both 
apostles  did  so  with  propriety,  not  only  because  all  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  acknowledged  the  authority'  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  make  the  Grentiles  sensible  that  the  Gospel 
was  inperfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

v.  Tne  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against 
the  false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  Christian  church ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous 
tenets  which  they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples  to  live 
in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal 
life.  The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown, 
and  their  sentence  is  denounced ;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
with  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  belieyers,  how 
to  perseyere  in  faith  and  godliness  themselyes,  and  to  rescue 
others  from  the  snares  otthe  false  teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  sub- 
ject, style,  vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudence 
and  lewdness,  and  against  those  vmo  insidiously  undermine 
chastity,  purity,  and  sound  principles.  The  expressions  are 
remarkably  strong,  the  language  is  animated,  and  the  figures 
and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking.  Ih  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandeur 
of  expression  and  style — ^an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  tu  give  the  reader  a  just  and 
adequate  idea  of  *the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and 
the  whole  is  admirably  calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the 
holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoraimes  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  with  what 
fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  mask  from  these  hypo- 
crites, that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpi- 
tude and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON    THE    REVELATION    OP    SAINT    JOHN   THE    DIVINE. 

I,  THtle* — ^n.  The  Genuineness  of  this  Book  shorsn,   1.  From  external  Evidence;  2.  From  internal  Characters,^^!!!,  Its 
Dafe— IV.  Occasion  and  Scope, — ^V.  Synopsis  of  its  Contents, — ^VL  Observations  on  this  Book, 


I.  The  first  three  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ; 
but  as  this  is  inconvenient  on  account  ot  its  length,  yarious 
shorter  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient 
Versions.  Thus,  in  C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed 
AJrut«M^^/c  IcKiryot/,  the  Revelation  of  John ;  in  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's  notation)  ....  tw 
^\oyw,  of  John  the  Divine  ;  in  B.  a  manuscript  belonging  to 

the  monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century^ 

MM  ^ExMyyvjrrw,  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangelist;  in 
42.  (Cooex  Pio-Vaticanus  150.,  of  the  twelfth  century), 
AtcascXv^ic  ^mxnw  rw  turoffroMu  ksu  EuityytKiffTW,  the  BevekUion 
of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist ;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpher- 
bytanus  XVI.  7.  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteentii 

century),  KyroKJtXv-^  tov  ayirM  sou  tf^o^oretnrw  aarovrtikou  juu  meey- 
yojff^w,  TTAo^w  tryttrufxww,  vria^n^ibu  ImxTiw  d^xc^^a/,  tht  Bent- 
lotion  of^  tne  holy  and  most  glorious  apostle  and  evangeUsi,  the 
beloved  virgin  who  lay  in  ^AeoosomfoT  Jesus  Christ],  John  the 
Divine,    Li  16.  (the  Codex  Uffenoachianus),  it  is  the  Apo- 

t  Tbe  reader  will  find  an  interesting  accbunt  of  the  diflferent  hypotheses 
which  crittos  have  entertained  conceming  the  prophecr  of  Enoch,  men* 
ttoned  by  Jude,  In  Laarmann's  Ck>Uectanea,  siye  KoCsb  Onties  et  C!omtnen- 
tarius  in  Emstolam  Juds,  pp.  137—173.  220-233.  8vt>.  GrontagSBi  1818. 
See  also  Calmet's  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  viU.  pp.  lOM—lOlO. 


calypse  • .  •  i>y  Sv  xletTfAdf  tm  wa-ot  cdnato'tfTo,  which  he  beheld  in 
the  island  Paimos ;  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  Wakianus  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleyenth  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford),  it  is  hto-w  Xftrrou  Amauiyu^  i<AuTtt  <r« •dioX6>«* 
ToMinrN,  the  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Christ  given  to  John  the  Divine^ 
In  the  Syriac  Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  the  BevekUion  which  was  made  by  Qod  to  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  island  [of]  Paimos,  into  which  he  was  thrown 
[ox  banished]  by  Nero  Csesar  /  and  in  the  Arabic  Version  it 
IS  the  Vision  of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist^  namely,  the 
Apocalypse.  None  of  these  titles  are  of  any  au^ority ;  nor 
can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned  for  giying  the  appellation 
of  eioxo^oc,  or  the  Divine^  to  the  apostle  and  eyangelist  John.^ 
II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  aumenticilr  of 
this  book  was  yery  generally,  if  not  uniyersally,  acknowledged 
during  the  first  two  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  centoty  it 

9  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus 

Christ  and  caUed Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto 

joa-of  the  comvon  salvation,  &c.  Jade  1. 3. 

•  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437—448.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol  v).  pp.  619—627. ;  4to.  voL  itt.  pp.  443—447.  Bfacknlght's  Pre&ee  to  Jude. 
Blaclmll's  Sacred  Classics,  vol  L  pp.  304, 306.  PritUIntrod.inMov.Teat 
pp.  UO— 117. 

«  OriesKach,  tad  Dean  Woodboitt&pii  Rev.  1. 1.  PritU  Introdoctio  ad 
Lectionem  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  127, 128. 
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began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
9ome  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a  few 
well  meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  pounded  on  this  book; 
which  notions  theb  opponents  injodiciouslv  and  presumptu- 
ously endeavoured  to  oiscredit,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
long  smce  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the 
Apocaljrpse.  And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical 
Questions  where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has 
aeclared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and 
candid  person  to  peruse  it  witnout  being  struck,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  of 
its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writings  what- 
ever; 80  as  to  be  convinced,  that,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son divinely  inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety, 
that  occur  through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of 
imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with  human  nature.  It 
is  likewise  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ;  for  it  has  been 
the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.^  Since,  however,  two  eminent 
critics^  of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious, 
and  as  their  valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  ot  almost 
every  biblical  student,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  evidence  for  the  other  books  of  th^  New  Testament, 
viz.  from  the  testimonies  of  those-ancient  writers,  who,  living 
at  a  period  near  to  its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations 
or  allusions  to  have  received  it  as  a  part  of  sacred  IScripture. 
And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  that  short  compass 
which  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(U)  Tettimonies  of  Writers  in  the  apostolic  age. 

In  the  "Shepherd"  or  "Pastor"  of  HermaB  (a.  d.  100),  there  are  seve- 
ral expressions  so  closely  resembling  the  style  and  sentiifients  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, 88  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  had  read  and  imitated 
this  DOok.>  The  reason  why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  expressly  cited  by  this  father,  is,  that  it  was  not  suita- 
ble to  his  design ;  but  tlie  allusions  to  them  sufficienUy  show  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held.* 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  107)  is  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have  passed  over  the 
Apocalypse  in  silence ;  but  Dr.  Woodhouse  has  produced  three  passages 
from  the  writings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  and  in  which  the  verbal  resemblance  is 
80  decisive,  that  it  is  Impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  known  to  and  read  by  Ignatius. 

Pohrcarp  also  (a.  o.  103)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  epis- 
tle of  his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times;  and  the  pious  and  sublime 
prayer  which  this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  flames 
were  about  to  be  kindled  aroimd  him,  begins  with  tlie  identical  words  of 
the  elders  in  Rev.  xi.  17.*  There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  received  by  Papias,  a.  d.  116.'>  His  writings,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments, are  lost ;  but  critics  and  commentators  include  him  among  the  de- 
cided witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(2.)  TestimonieB  of  Writers  in  the  second  century, 

Justin  Martjrr  (a.  n.  140)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  written  bv  the  apostle  John ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testunony 
of  Jerome,  that  he  aliso  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts 
of  this  mystical'  book,  though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us.* 

Among  the  works  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177),  was  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  also  most  distincUy  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  concerning  the  sufferings  of  their 
manyra.**  Irennus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  o.  178),  who  in  his  younger 
daya  was  acciiialnted  with  Polycarp,  repeatedly  quotes  thi«  book  aa  "the 
Revelation  or  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that 
hia  testimony  is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
ttoo  thai  it  is  the  work  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelistti    To  these  we 

I  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol  iv.  p.  674.  The  argument,  briefly 
noticed  bj  him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  bj  Bfr.  Lowman  in  bis  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  Revelattons,  pp.  z.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit 

a  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

»  Lardner'a  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  11  pp.  82—65. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  311—313. 

«  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hennaa  not  satisfactory. 
Dissertation  on  the  Apocalypae,  pp.  35.  ef  se^. 

•  Woodhouse,  pp.  3i-*34.  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  is,  we  think,  most 
satiafartorily  vindicated  against  the  exceptrons  of  Michaelis. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  d&-3a 

V  Ibid.  pp.  38—43.  where  the  evidence  of  Papias  is  vindicated  against 
Michaelis.    See  also  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  iL  pp.  11^  114. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3^. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  voL  vi.  p.  02S. :  4ta  voL  i.  p.  3iS.  voL  iU. 
p.  417.  f         »  V 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  it  pp.  147,  148.;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  %9,  360. 

t*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  ISiC  153. ;  4ta  vol.  I.  p.  362.    Woodbooae,  pp.  A&-4B. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vd.  ii.  p.  170. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  372.    The  testimony  otlreiMDus 
ia  vindicated  bgr  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  96—28. 


may  add  the  undisputed  tesUmonies  of  Athena£oras,t«Theophilus  bishop  of 
Anuoch(A.D.  181),»»  Apollonius  (A.D.  186or  187),»*  Clement  of  Alexandria, >■' 
and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book 
again^  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  by  asserting  iis  external  evi* 
dence.  He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  tlmt  "though 
Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  vet  the  succession  of  bishops, 
traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author."  It  also  appears 
from  another  peurt  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  ana  gene- 
rally received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century. ib 

(3.)  Among  the  testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  third  century, 
those  of  Hippolytus  Portuenab  (a.  d.  220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  230) 
are  conspicuous. 

Hippolytus,!'*  who  was  it  disciple  of  Ircneeus,  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  Saint  John,  and  wrote  two  books  m  its  defence ;  one  in  op* 
position  to  Caius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  as* 
cribed  the  Revelationto  Cerinthus,  and  the  othet  in  opposition  to  the  Alogi, 
who  reiected  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  aa  spurious.  Origen,"  to  whose 
critical  labours  biblical  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted,  most  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has 
cited  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.  More  mmute  evidence  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  this  book  do 
not  descend  lower  than  the  time  of  Origen.  It  may,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  was  subsequenUy  received  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Cssa- 
rea ;»»  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  presbyters  and  others 
of  the  Western  church  ;  by  various  lAtin  authors  whose  history  is  ab- 
stracted by  Dr.  Lardner;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  uiainst  the 
Novations ;  by  the  Novatians  lliemselves ;  by  Commodian ;  by  Vjctorinus, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the 
Msrcionites ;  by  Methodius,  who  aim  commented  upon  it ;  by  the  Mani- 
cheans;  by  the  later  Arnobius;  by  the  Donatists;  by  Lactantius;  and  by 
the  Ariana*« 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth 
century)  the  Apocalypse  was  generally,  though  not  universally, 
received ;  and  therefore  he  classes  it  among  Uie  hmhtya/jLVx,  or 
contradicted  books.^' 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  orisinated  solely  in  the 
supposed  difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  or  Saint  John ;  and  that 
no  one,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  external  evidence 
which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost 
without  exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that 
century,  pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  was  followed,  uni- 
versally by  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches ;  and  from  him  we  learn 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to 
be  *•  the  authority  of  the  ancients,"  that  is,  external  evidence ;  and  he 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  follow  "the  fashion  of  hiatlmes** 
— that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  chnrches  were  induced  to 
reject  the  Apocalypse. 

•'  This  fashion  of  the  times,"  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  "  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  read3r  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confl* 
dentlv  drawn  from  internal  evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion» 
which  appears  to  have  had  considerable  prevalence  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those  eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  quoted  the  Apoca- 
lypse), many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear  still  to  have  re- 
ceived it ;  and,  in  the  fourth  centurv.  It  is  supported  by  testinwnics  in  this 
church  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum."** 

Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing this  book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after 
the  tfme  of  Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory 
information  how  early,  or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by 
the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from  the  decisive  evidence  above 
adjducedfWe  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow  the  eloquent 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, — "  We  have  seen  its  rise,  as 
of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
church.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its 
passage,  flowing  from  one  fair  feld  to  another,  identified 
through  them  all,  and  every  where  the  same.  As  it  proceeded 
lower,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to 

»»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  196. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

»«  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

*«  Apollonius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  His  writings  have  peri.<ihed ; 
but  Eusebius  relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  taken 
from  it    Hist  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  18. ^ne,  and  c.  21. 

>•  l4irdner,  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  404,  405. 

*•  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  De  Monogain.  c.  12.  See  Lardner, 
8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  277. ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  430.    Woodhouse,  p.  61. 

"  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  502. 

i>  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  46e,  467.  483.-,  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  632,  633.  641 

^*  The  testimony  of  Dionvsios  of  Aleiandria  (a.  o.  247)  Is  here  design- 
edly omitted.  He  allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  he  written  by  John ;  a  holy 
and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  John ;  and  he  grounded 
his  inference  on  some  suppoaed  differences  in  style.  This  subject  ia  coo* 
sidered  In  pp.  380, 381.  infra. 

»•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vf.  p.  629. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  testimonies  of 
the  above  cited  fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pn.  60—77. 
I.ainpe,  Comment  in  EvangeUum  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  115—121  Pritiilntrod. 
ad  Nov,  Test.  p.  1 17.  et  seq. 

•1  The  Apocalypse  Is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  formed 
by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340.),  and  by  the  council  of  I^aodicea 
(A.  D.  364.x  <^o  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  suspicion  concerning  its 
authenticity  or  genninenesa,  but  because  its  obsciuity  and  mysteriooaneaa 
were  thouaht  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishop 
Tomline's  Elemantaof  Christian  Theofogr.  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

••  Woodhouse,  pp.  7B— M.  Lardner,  mo.  vol  vi.  pp.  6801  631. ;  4to.  vol 
ill  pp.  44S;  449. 
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arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to  lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity, 
or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  We  have  seen 
these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a  dexterous 
adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."* 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  de- 
termine concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce 
that  it  IS  TO  BE  RECEIVED  ks  **  divioc  Scripture  communicated 
to  the  church  by  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  and  divine  Authority  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. This  we  may  reduce  to  three  points;  viz.  1.  its 
correspondence,  in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with 
other  books  of  divine  authority ;. — 2.  The  sublimity  of  this 
book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  with  the  un- 
contrasted  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  ApocalypBe  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery 
•mitk  rather  books  of  divine  authority. 

Thongb  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  do  means  Sl  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  book,  yeL  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actually  delivered  in 
It,  we  shall  find  a  perfect  congruit^  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apos- 
tolical writings.  Miehaelis  has  said,  that  *'the  true  and  eternal  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so  clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  Saint 
John's  Gospel"  To  this  Dr.  Woodbouse  replies,— Could  he  expect  so 
clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects  future  events,  as  from 
a. Gospel  whicl\  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  principally  with  the 
irlew  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  7  But  this  divine  nature  is 
also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  boolc, 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  21.  v.  6 — 14.  xix.  13. 
and  xxii.  8^  The  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 
where  the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  rei^n  with 
htm  a  thousand  years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  in- 
consistent with  the  purity  enjoined  m  the  Gospel.  But  the  representation 
ID  question  is  no  doctrine ;  it  is  a  prediction  delivered  in  a  figiu^ive  style, 
and^et  unfulfilled.  The  extravagant  notions  of  the  Chiliasts  cannot  with 
iustice  be  charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.    The  prophecy  can  only  be  ex- 

tflained  in  general  terms ;  in  due  time  we  believe  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
n  the  mean  time  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  though  we  under- 
stand it  not.  It  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  Less^tbat  the  triumph  of  the 
aaints,  upon  the  horrid  punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  I — 10.  xxii. 
8,9.),  is  irreconcilable  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  no 
such  literal  triumph  was  designed ;  the  passage  in  question  is  the  triumph 
of  pure  religion  over  idolatrous  superstition  and  tyranny,  represented 
eUlegorieallyy  at  which  every  true  believer  must  rejoice.  Miehaelis  like- 
wise has  objected  to  other  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  contsuning  doc- 
trinss  repugnant  to  those  delivered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but 
these  passages,  when  fully  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  doctrines, 
but  figurative  representations  of  future  events.  "  We  may,  therefore, 
truly  assert  of  the  Apocalvpse,  that,  fairly  understood,  it  contains  nothmg 
which,  either  in  point  of  (kictrine,  or  in  relation  of  events,  past  or  to  come, 
will  be  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.    It  accords  with 

'  th«  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveals  them  more 
eoraplelely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to 
(he  true  tenor  of  it,  acknowledged  by  divines),  first  a  fountain,  then  a  rill, 
Uien,  by  tbe  union  of  other  divine  streams,  increasing  in  its  course,  till  at 
length,  by  the  accession  of  the  prophetical  waters  of  the  New  Testament, 
an(£  above  all,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes 

"^  ft  noble  river,  enriching  and  adorning  the  Christian  land."* 

(3.)  The  sublimity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another 
striking  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  ori- 
^n  of  the  Apocalypse. 

These  Ideas  and  this  imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
•acred  Scriptures,  *'  In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty, 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  language,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and 
subbmity  of  the  things  revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks 
of  this  heavenly  fire ;  they  may  imitate  it,  and  with  considerable  success : 
but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  in  this  kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the 
arts  of  composition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of  superior  genius ;  in  writing 
his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
he  attempted  often,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  be  simply  sublime ;  but  he  did 
■ot  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the  impos- 
ing charms  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  language ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  uieir  divine  original. 
Such  an  appeal  would  have  little  served  his  cause  in  a  critical  and  enlight- 
ened age,  which  would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than 
those  which  result  from  elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would 
reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a  proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with 
respect  to  former  revelations ;  a  prophet,  who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the 
retation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  seen  to  contradict,  or  add  strange 
extravagant  conceits  to,  the  credible  and  well-attested  revelations  of  former 
times. 

"There  fs  nothing  of  this  k\nd  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  it  with 
forged  prophecies:  many  such  have  been  written;  some  ealcutatedto  de- 
ceive, others  only  to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  us,  as  appearing 
ts  Itave  been  fulfilled,  are  commonly  found  to  have  been  written  ajier  the 
events  foretold,  and  to  have  a  retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the  Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which 
were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written."* 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  some  firagments  of  which 

•  Woodbouse,  p.  87.  The  external  evidence  for  the  jtenuineness  of  this 
book  is  discussed  at  length  bv  Hug.    Introduction,  vol.  li.  pp.  63&— 653. 

•  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufl'erings  Is  explicitly 
asserted  (Rev.  f.  5.  and  7.)  in  ronforraity  with  the  accounts  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  the  constant  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  Whence  H  is  evident 
that  the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  heresiareb  Cerin- 
thus  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that  Christ 
did  not  suffbr,  btxt  exAy  Jesus.  Michodis  <vol.  iv^.  469.)  and  Dr.  I4urdner 
(Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  np.  Ill,  112. ;  4to.  voL  1.  pp.  63^639.)  have  both  shown 
that  Oerinthus  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation. 

»  Woodhouac,  pp.  89— 9(5.  133.  -  «  Ibkl  p.  99. 


are  still  extant*  How  different  are  the  language,  character,  and  aenti' 
ments  of  these  spurious  productions !  The  fathers  of  the  first  centuries 
compared  them  at  length,  and  rejected  them  all  except  this  acknowle«%ed 
work  of  Saint  John ;  wliich  they  guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to 
preserve  it,  in  the  main,  firee  from  interpolations,  wtUIe  tiie  genuine  pre> 
auctions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical  men,  are  knovm  to 
have  suffered  (rom  the  contact  of  pro&ne  pens.* 

(3.)  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  toith  the  style  of 
the  undisputed  writings  of  Saint  John. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  collation  of  passages :  Wetstein  and  ^ 
Dr.  Lardner  have  l)oth  collected  a  great  number  of  evidences,  in  which 
the  same  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  as  are  found  in  hitr 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  tuis  apostle. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following ;  more  might  easily  b 
added,  if  we  had  room  for  their  insertion.— Compare 


Rev.  i.  1. 
Rev.  i.  5. 
Rev.  i.  7. 
Rev.  ii.  7.     - 
Rev.  ii.  10.    - 
Rev.  ii.  17.    - 
Rev.  iii.  4.    - 
Rev.  iii.  7.     . 
Rev.  iii.  7. 9. 
Rev.  iii.  9.    • 
Rev.  iii.  10.  • 
Rev.  iii.  21.   • 
Rev.  V.  6. 12. 
Rev.  vi.  2.     • 
Rev.  ix.  5.     • 
Rev.  xii.  9.    - 
Rev.  xix.  13. 
Rev.  xxi.  6.  • 
Rev.  xxi.  27. 


Rev.  xxii.  14. 
Rev.  xxii.  a  10. 


with       John  xii.  33.  xvUi.  37.  xxi.  19. 

1  John  i.  7. 

John  xix.  37. 

John  vi.  32.  | 

John  XX.  27. 

John  vi.  32. 

John  vi.  66. 

John  i.  14.  xiv.6.  rJohnv.20. 

John  XV.  20.  xvii.  6.  1  John  ii.  5. 

John  xi.  27. 

John  xii.  27. 

1  John  ii.  13, 14.  iv.  4.  v.  5. 

John  i.  29. 36. 

John  i.  29. 

John  xviii.  26.  ill.  17. 

John  xii.  31. 

John  i.  I. 

John  vii.  37. 

John  vi.  36.  1  John  i.  4.  (Gr.) 
In  all  which  passages  we  have  in« 
stances  of  neuter  adjectives  and 
participles  put  for  masculines. 

John  i.  12.    Egowa-**,  right. 

John  viii.  51, 52.  55.  xiv.  23, 24.^ 


In  these  passages  the  agreement  both  in  style  and  expression 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  striking 
coincidences  could  exist  in  writings  so  difTerent  in  their  natures 
as  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  if 
they  were  not  all  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  author. 
But  it  has  been  objected,  that  there  are  differences  in  the  style 
of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  was  really 
written  by  the  apostle.  These  objections  were  first  started  l^ 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  contended  that  the  Ap(X»lypse 
was  not  the  production  of  Saint  John,  and  conjectured  that  it 
was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian  church.  His 
objections  are  six  in  number;  and  as  some  of  them  have  been 
adopted  by  Miehaelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  consider  them. 

Objechojt  1.  The  evangelist  John  has  not  named  himeelf 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  his  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  names  himself  more  than  once. 

Answer.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  evangelists  to  put  their 
names  to  their  Gospels ;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews;  y«t  these  writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  au- 
thontic.  But  though  St.  John  has  not  named  himself  in  his  Gospel,  yet  he 
has  there  so  described  himself,'  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  him ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent  could  not 
be  ignorant  from  whom  they  came. 

Objectioit  2.  Though  the  writer  of  the  Bevelation  calls 
himself  John^  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that 
name.  Miehaelis  thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
himself  known  by  some  such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in 
the  Grospel — the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Answer.  "Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  to  tall  v- needless.  He 
wrote  to  the  -seven  churches,  and  from  Patmos,  in  whicti  island  he  ex- 
presses that  '  he  is  suffering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ.'  All  the  churches  knew  that  he  vras  then  suffering 
banishment  in  that  island,  and  they  kn^w  the  cause  of  it,  *  for  the  word 
of  God.'  An  Epistle  containing  the  history  of  a  heavenly  vision,  seen  by 
John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  required  no  other  addition.  Wiiat  John 
would  write  John  cUone^  without  other  addition  or  explanation,  excepting 
the  great  John,  John  the  apostle  and  president  of  all  the  churches?  A  prH 
vate  person  would  have  described  himself  by  the  addition  of  his  lather's 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  A  bishop  or  presbyter 
would  have  added  the  name  of  his  church ;  but  John  the  apostle  needrd 
no  such  distinguishing  mark  or  appellation.  A  fabricator  of  an  Epistle, 
containing  a  revelation  in  Saint  John's  name,  would  perhaps  have  added 
his  titles  of 'Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Ac.,  or  would  have  introduced  some 
circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Gtospel ;  but,  from  the  expres- 
sion as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that  it  is  the 
genuine  work  of  Sunt  John."* 

» In  the  Codex  Pseudepigjaphus  Novi  Testamenti  of  Fabricius,  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Jones's  elaborate  work  on  the  New  Testament. 

•  Woodbouse,  p.  lOU. 

'  Wetstenit  Wov.  Test.  toiu.  ii.  p.  747.  note.  I^u'dner's  Works,  8vo.  vol. 
U.  pp.  121—123. ;  4to.  voL  L  pp.  643, 644.  See  also  Dr.  Joitin's  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  ReligioD,  |».  22S,  226.  note. 

•  See  John  xxi.  24.  and  other  places. 

•  Sidnt  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  generally,  not 
always,  the  term  "Apostle;"  but  vrith  him  it  was  more  necessary  than 
with  Saint  John,  who  was  confessedly  mich,  having  been  numbered  with 
the  twelve.  Saint  Paul's  right  to  the  apostleship,  having  been  esteblished 
more  privately,  had  been  donbted  bj  some,  which  leads  him  to  say,  "  Am 
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Ob  jxcTioir  3.  T^  Be7}eUuion  doe»  not  mention  the  Catholic 
Epistle,  nor  the  CathoUc  Spittle  the  Revelation, 

Answer.  It  is  not  tl*e  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  tbemflelyes, 
or  refer  to  their  own  works,  tinless  thejr  write  more  than  one  Epiitle  to 
the  same  churches  or  persons;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former 
Epistle.  Ttiis,  Dr.  Lardoer  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  9aint 
PauJ ;  but  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any 
of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the  time  of  writing  1^  he  had  written 
severaL 

Objectioit  4.  There  ie  a  great  resemblance  in  sentiment, 
manner,  and  expression  between  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epif 
tie  of  Saint  John ;  but  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different, 
-without  any  ajinity  or  resemblance  -whatever, 

Answbr.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dionysius  and  (after  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  subiect.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  mstory  is  sim- 
ple; of  an  epistle,  familiar;  and  that  of  prophecy  is  sublime;  sind  such 
unquestionsMjr  is  the  style  «f  the  Revelation.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
tion is  contradicted  b v  fact ;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  o80.  will  show 
that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  l^istle  of  Saint  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author. 

Objection  6.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  •written 
In  correct  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  -writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion discovers  no  accurate  knowledge  of  that  language :  on 
the  contrary,  the  apocalypse  abounds  with  barbarisms  and 
solecisms. 

Answer.  This  objection  io  foimded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers 
«f  ihe  New  Testament  wrote  in  Attic  Greek;  which,  we  have  already  seen,> 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irrerularities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
AS  in  the  Gospels  and  other  vnritings  of  the  New  Testament  But  this  dif- 
ference of  language  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books ;  for  It  is  not  on- 
Hkely  that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  oe  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very 
different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97— that  is,  about  sixty 
vears  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  At  such  a  distance  of  time.  Dr.  Wood- 
house  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  vrith  serenity  transactions  which  could  not  be  narratexl  soon 
after  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  expressions.  It 
•eeiBs  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate 
in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  Go^el,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  othenvise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author 
immediately  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelings,  and  his  stvle 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  siq>posing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but  which 
hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objectioit  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  is  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation, 

This  triflmg  oljecCion,  for  such  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  centuxy).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis, 
who  has  laid  much  stcess  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call 
that  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordmary 
manner ;  ihouj^h  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
SAd  euiblematical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxii.  7. 10. 18, 19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,* 
even  in  the  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled ;  "  because  the  language  in  which 
thev  are  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
aiKl  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  is  ueverthe- 
lf9s  very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  pro- 
phecies, vet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness, 
because  the  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscuritv  will  operate 
as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  against  those  of  the  Apocalypse ;  particularly  the  predictions 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  Dook  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Matt  xziv.  15.),  must  be  rejected  wkh  the  Apocalypse, 
if  it  be  a  sufficient  objectiou  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  many  places  obscure."* 
A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  will  give  his  assent 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  ftrom  making  sgainst 
its  genuineness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original :  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  tliis  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isasc  Newton  well  argues,  "  (hat  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  sge  Qf  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,*'  he  justly  con- 
tinues, "  has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  CK>d 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  tliis  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt    The 

not  1  an  apostle  1"  Sec.  (1  Cor.  ix.  1.);  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
himself,  in  his  Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  huJ  no  need  to  use 
the  term  :  his  anthority  as  an  apostle  tvas  andonbted :  he  therefore  calls 
himself  by  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation:" 
so  Saint  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "  A  servant 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  194—196.    On  the  Natnre  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

>  he«  2  Pet  i.  19.  1  Pet.  1. 10-12.  and  Luka  zxlv.  25—27.  32. 4€— 46. 

«  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  touch  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabling  tham 
to  foreknow  things,  but  thaut,  after  that  the^  were  fulfllled,  they  m^ht  be 
interpreted  bv  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  inlerpreter'sb 
be  then  manifested  thereb/  to  the  woiidi   For  the  event  of  thiogi,  pre* 

dieted  manv  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setthig  up  the  Christtan  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  sinee  corrupted }  so  the  manv  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  comina  are  not  only 
for  predicting,  but  also  for  eflfecting  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the 
long-lost  truth,  and  setting  np  a  kingdom  where^  dwells  righteousness. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
understood,  wiu  open  the  okl  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it.    There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro- 


phecy  fuUUlet),  that  as  many  as  will  take  pains  in  this  study  mav  see  suA 
cient  Instances  of  God's  providence  j  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  holjrprophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  Uien  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  Interpreting  what  hath  been  already  fulfilled."' 

Such  are  the  most  tnaterial  objections  that  haye  been 
bronght  a^inst  the  genuineness  and  divine  anthority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  yery 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writings  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  ada  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed/ 

ni.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subiect 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  ana  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion ;  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  aflerwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  out  of  their 

Srovinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
oes  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  'Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  rei^  of  Claudius ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
cilea  with  the  liistory  given  of  the  first  planting^f  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  desfruction  of  Jerusalem,  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;'  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  or  the  sixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

>  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251—253. 

•  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Efvang.  Joannis,  torn.  i-Pp.  125 — 131.  I^rdner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110—128. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627—647.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461—600. 828— CU.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  8^141.  Dr.  W. 
has  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  omit.  , 

f  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  alleging 
that  the  apostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  bis 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  in  his  "Disser.ations" 
introductory  i6  the  study  of  this  book.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  scknowledged, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but 
the  arguments  for  the  tale  date  are  decisive  to  the  Mnriter  of  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  jiassages,  between  the  Apocalypse  snd 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been  ibrcibly  observed,  "  appear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  eeneral  were  well  acauainted  with  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The  expressions  in 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Nww 
Testament."  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronologica*.  Or  ler 
VOL  U.  p.  663. 
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Ob  jscTioir  3.  The  Mevelation  dnet  not  mention  the  CatheUc 
Epiitle,  nor  the  Catholic  Epiftle  the  Revelation. 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  qtiote  tbemflelyes, 
or  refer  to  their  owd  works,  unless  the^r  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
the  same  churches  or  persons;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former 
Epistle.  This,  Dr.  Lardner  ol>8erve8,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  Saint 
Paul ;  but  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any 
of  bis  former  E^nstles,  though,  at  the  time  of  writinf  it,  he  had  written 
severaL 

Objectioit  4.  There  it  a  great  retemblance  in  eentiment, 
tnanner,  and  expresnon  between  the  Gotpel  and  thejirtt  Epif 
tie  of  Saint  John ;  but  the  Revelation  to  altogether  different^ 
without  any  ajfinity  or  resemblance  whatever, 

Answbr.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dionysius  and  (after  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  subiect.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  mstory  is  sim- 
ple ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar;  and  tnat  of  prophecy  is  sublime;  snd  such 
unquestionsMy  is  the  style  «f  the  Revelation.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
tion is  contradicted  b v  tact ;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  j80.  wiU  show 
that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  l^istle  of  Saint  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author. 

Objection  6.   The  Gotpel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  written 

.'n  correct  and  elegant  (rreek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 

tion  discovers  no  accurate  knowledge  of  that  language :  on 

the  contrary,  the  apocalypse  abounds  with  barbarisms  and 

solecisms. 

Answbr.  This  objection  Is  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  wnters 
«f  lite  New  Testament  wrote  in  Attic  Greek;  which,  we  have  already  seen,' 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irreffulsjrities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septus^nt,  as  well 
AS  in  the  Gospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  But  this  dif- 
ference of  language  may  also  be  sccounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books;  for  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  oe  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very 
different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97 — that  is,  about  sixty 
rears  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  At  such  a  distance  of  time.  Dr.  Wood- 
Douse  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could  not  be  narratexl  soon 
after  tikoj  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  expressions.  It 
•eeiBS  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evaxigelist  is  seen  to  relate 
in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  Gospel,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  othenvise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author 
Immediately  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  lime  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelings,  and  his  style 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but  which 
hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible^ 
and  is  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation, 

This  triflmg  oljjecdon,  for  such  it  is  pronoimced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  century).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  MichaeUs, 
who  has  laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  ol^ection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactoxy. 

ANSWER.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call 
that  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordmary 
manner;  ttiouxh  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
and  euibteiiialical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (Sec  Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxil.  7.  10.  18,  19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,* 
even  in  the  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled ;  "  because  the  language  in  which 
tbev  arc  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
aiul  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  is  neverthe- 
less very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  pro- 
phecies, vet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness, 
because  the  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate 
as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Te«:tament,  as  against  tlioseof  the  Apocalypse ;  particularly  ihe  predictions 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  nook  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Matt  zziv.  15.),  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse, 
if  it  be  a  sufllcient  objectiou  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  many  places  obscure."* 
A  eoncluflion  this,  to  which  no  Chri«tlan  can  or  will  give  his  assent. 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against 
its  genuineness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original :  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  well  argues,  "  that  H  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  age  Qf  the  world;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  justly  con- 
tinues, "has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  Ck>d 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt    The 

not  1  an  apostle  1"  &c.  (1  Cor.  ix.  1.) ;  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
himself,  In  his  Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  had  no  need  to  use 
the  term  :  his  anthority  as  an  apootle  was  ondoubred :  he  therefore  calls 
himself  liy  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation:" 
«o  8aint  JHmes,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "  A  servant 
of  God,  snd  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  1. 1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 
1  i^e  Vol.  I.  pp.  194—196.    On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

*  he«  2  Pet  i.  19.  1  Pet.  I  UV~12.  and  Luke  zxlv.  25—27.  32. 4€— 46. 
«  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  touch  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabling  tbem 
to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  that  the^  were  fulfllled,  they  m^bt  be 
interpreted  by  the  evoit,  and  his  own  providence,  ntrt  the  inlerpreter'sb 
be  then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world*  For  the  event  of  things,  pre- 
dieted  man  V  ages  before,  wUl  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
cemldg  Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setting  op  the  Chrietian  reli^n, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted }  so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  comina  are  not  only 
for  predicting,  but  auo  for  eflfecting  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the 
long-lost  trutlk  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  where^  dwells  righteousness. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
understood,  wiu  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro- 
phecy fulfilled,  tnat  as  tnatiy  as  vrill  take  pains  in  this  study  may  see  suffi' 
cient  Instances  of  God's  providence ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  wen  we  must 
content  ourselves  With  Interpreting  what  hath  been  already  ftilAUed."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  baye  been 
brought  against  the  genuineness  ana  divine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writin&fs  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  ada  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  origincd ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed.* 

ni.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subiect 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  ana  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behiJf 
of  this  opinion ;  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  thb  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  out  of  their 

Srovinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
oes  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  -Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  b  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reiffn  of  Claudius ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  nistory  given  of  the  first  planting^f  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  desfruction  of  Jerusalem,  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;^  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  ot  the  sixth  century,  and  tlie  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251— 2S3. 

•  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Efvang.  Joannis,  tom.  Ipp.  125—131.  I^irdner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110—128. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627— €47.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461—600. 628— C44.  Dr.  Woodbouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  89— 141 .  Dr.  W. 
nas  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  omit.  , 

1  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  alleiting 
that  the  ajpostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  his 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  in  his  "Dissertations" 
introductory  t6  the  study  of  this  book.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  acknowledifed, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but 
the  aiguments  for  the  tale  date  are  decisive  to  the  wnriter  of  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  snd 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been  lorcibly  observed,  "  appear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  feneral  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The  expressions  in 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Nuw 
Testament."  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronologica*.  Or  ler 
voL  U.  p.  663. 


Ohaf  v.] 


ON  THE  RBVEtATION  OP  SAINT  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


BBl 


Ob  jxcTioir  3.  The  Be7}eUuion  doe*  not  mention  the  Catholic 
EpittU,  nor  the  CathoUc  Epittle  the  Revelation, 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  tbemflelves, 
or  refer  to  their  owd  works,  unless  the^r  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
the  same  churches  or  persons;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former 
Epistle.  This,  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  Saint 
Paul ;  but  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any 
of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the  time  of  writii^  it,  he  had  written 
severaL 

Objsctioit  4.  There  ie  a  great  resemblance  in  oentimentj 
manner,  and  expresnon  between  the  Gospel  and  the  first  JBpis' 
tie  of  Saint  John;  but  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different, 
without  any  affinity  or  resemblance  whatever. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dionysius  and  (after  him)  MichaeUs  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  subject.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  sim- 
ple; of  an  epistle,  familiar;  and  that  of  prophecy  is  sublime;  and  such 
unquestionsMy  is  the  style  «f  the  Revelauon.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
tion is  contradicted  bv  fi&ct ;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  380.  will  show 
that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  l^istle  of  Saint  John  is  such,  that  they  mast  have  been  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author. 

Objection  5.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  written 
In  correct  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion discovers  no  accurate  knowledge  of  that  language :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Apocalypse  abounds  with  barbarisms  and 
solecisms. 

Answer.  This  objection  is  foimded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers 
«f  lite  New  Testament  wrote  in  Atlic  Greek;  which,  we  have  already  seen,! 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
AS  in  the  Oospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  But  this  dif- 
ference of  lai^niage  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books ;  for  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  and  the  same  person  writins  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  oe  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very 
different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Sidnt 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97— that  is,  about  sixty 
vears  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  Dr.  Wood- 
nouse  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could  not  be  narratexl  soon 
after  tiiey  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  expressions.  It 
•eeiBS  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate 
In  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  Go^el,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author 
Immediately  after  he  had  seen  the  vision ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  nis  feelings,  and  his  stvle 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but  which 
hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Ob  JBCTioir  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  is  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation, 

This  triflmg  oljecCioii,  for  such  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  centuxy).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  MichaeUs, 
who  has  laid  much  stcess  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call 
that  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordmary 
manner;  ihoufi;h  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
sad  eiiibteiiiatical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (Sec  Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxii.  7.  10. 18,  19.)  Now,  K  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,* 
even  in  tlie  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled ;  "  because  the  language  in  which 
thev  arc  delivered  is  sy  tnbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
aiui  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  is  neverthe- 
less very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  pro- 
phecies, vet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness, 
because  the  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate 
as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  against  tliose  of  the  Apocalypse ;  particularly  the  predictions 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  Dock  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Matt  xziv.  15.),  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse, 
if  it  be  a  sufllcient  objectiou  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  many  places  obscure."^ 
A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  will  give  his  assent 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against 
Its  genuineness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original :  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  tliis  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isaac  Nevrton  well  argues,  "  that  U  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  age  of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  justly  con- 
tinues, "has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  Ctod 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt    The 

not  1  an  apostle  1"  &c.  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
himself,  in  his  Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  bad  no  need  to  use 
the  term  :  his  authority  as  an  apostle  vras  undoubted :  he  therefore  calls 
himself  Ity  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation:" 
BO  Saint  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "  A  servant 
of  God,  and  of  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ"  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 
1  See  Vol.  1.  pp.  194—196.    On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

*  he«  2  Pet  i.  19.  1  Pet.  L  10-12.  and  Lake  zxlv.  25—27.  32. 4€— 46. 
«  WoodhuOse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  tnueh  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabling  thorn 
to  foreknow  things,  out  thttt,  after  that  thejr  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  bv  the  evoit,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  inlerpreter'sb 
be  then  manifested  therebv  to  the  world*  For  the  event  of  things,  pre* 
dieted  many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ's  drst  coming  were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted }  so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  comina  are  not  only 
for  predicung,  but  also  for  efltectins  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the 
long-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kmgdom  where^  dwells  righteousness. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  snd 
understood,  wiu  open  the  oM  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro* 
phecy  fulfilled,  that  Ss  many  as  will  take  pains  in  this  study  mav  see  suA* 
cient  Instances  of  God's  providence ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre- 


dicted by  all  the  holjr  prophets  will  at  once  both  torn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  then  we  must 
content  ourselves  With  Interpreting  what  hath  been  already  ftilfiUed."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  haye  been 
brought  against  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writin&fs  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  ada  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed.* 

III.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and[  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion ;  and  he  did  not  live  till  thr^  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  Uiat 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  out  of  their 

Srovinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
oes  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  -Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reiffii  of  Claudius ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  nistory  given  of  the  first  plantins^f  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;'  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  ot  the  sixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

>  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251—253. 

•  LAmpe,  Comment,  in  Efvang.  Joannis,  tom.  i- pp.  125—131.  I^irdner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110—128. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627—647.  MichaeUs,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461— €0a  528— Ml.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  89—141.  Dr.  W. 
XMM  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  MichaeUs 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  omit.  , 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  allejfing 
that  the  apostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  bis 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  in  his  "Dissertations" 
introductory  t6  the  study  of  this  book.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  acknowledifed, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but 
the  arguments  for  the  late  date  are  decisive  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  jiassages,  between  the  Apocalypse  snd 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been  lorcibly  observed,  "  appear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  eeneral  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St  John.  The  expressions  in 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Nww 
Testament. "  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chrooologica!  Or  ler 
VOL  U.  p.  663. 
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3.  Another  h3rpothe8i8  makes^  tids  book  to  have  been 
written  before  me  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish 
war ;  but  it  does  not  determine  whedier  it  was  in  the  reig^n 
of  Claudius,  or  in  that  of  Nero* 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  John  was  bamshed  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian*s  reign,  by  virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the 
Christians ;  and  that  he  had  the  Revelations  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  during  his  exile ;  though  the  book  itself  could 
not  have  been  publish^  until  after  the  apostle^s  release  and 
return  to  Ephesus.    The  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
quity attests  that  John  was  banished  by  the  order  of  Domi- 
ttan.    Lreneus,   Origen,  and  other  early  fiathers,  refer  the 
apostle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  they 
concur  in  saying  that  he  there  received  the  Itevelations 
described  in  the  Apocalypse.    Internal  evidence  likewise 
supports  this  conclusion.    Tor,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  described  as 
being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith 
and  morals,  which  could  not  nave  taken  place  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  time.    Thus,  the  church  of 
Ephesus  is  censured  for  having  left  "  her  first  love."    That 
of  Sardis  "  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was  dead."    The  church 
of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  indifference. 
Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was  not  founded 
by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudian's  reign :  and  when 
he  ¥n:ote  to  them  from  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and  faith.     (Epn.  i.   15.)    Further,  it  appears  from  the 
Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans  formed  a  sect  when  this  book 
was  written,  since  they  are  expressly  named :  whereas  they 
were  only  foretold  in  general  terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his 
second  Epistle,  written  a.  d.  65,  and  in  Saint  Jude^s  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  66.     It  is  also  evident, 
from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been 
an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.    John  himself  had 
been  Danished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.     The 
church  of  Ephesus  (or  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its 
"  labour  and  patience,^^  which  seems  to  imply  persecution. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following  address  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  9.), — ^"  I  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation^^''  ^xplo :  which  last  word  always  denotes  perse- 
cution in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained  in  the 
following  verse. 

Xtastly,  In  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Pergamos.    Though 
,  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  no  information  con- 
cerning this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
rules  OT  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is  to  be  understood 

literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have  ex-      .  _  ,     -        .,    .  ^ 

nlAiniJf  it       JiSinno    thorofnro    t>iA  m>r<tAf*iitinn    mpntinnpd  in    ro'xed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos;  and  some  still  nch,  or 
plained  it.     Mnce,  theretore,  the  persecution,  menuoneo  in    ^^^^^^  flourishing,  and  have  not  denied  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  Smyrna  and 


Christiaii churches  in  Asia;  and,  seeondh,  and  principdly, 
to  reveal  to  him  **  the  things  whjch  shall  be  hereafter,"  or 
the  constitution  and  fates  of  the  Christian  church,  through 
its  several  periods  of  propagation,  corruption,  and  amend- 
ment, from  its  be|g[inning  to  its  consummation  in  glory. 
"The  prophecy  or  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz,  "was 
designed  as  a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  know 
what  destinies  attend  it ;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  church : — ^for  themselves, 
by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a  reward;— -for  the  church, 
by  the  testimony  that  Chnst  never  forsakes  it,  but  will 
conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apocaljrpse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions  or  parts ;  viz. 

After  the  title  of  the  book.  (i.  1 — 3.) 
Part  I.  contmns  k  ua-t,  the  *'  things  which  are  /"  thai  is,  the 

then  present  state  of  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  his 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  sym- 
bols of  his  power,  together  with  the  commission  given  by 
him  to  the  apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 
(ii.  1—7.) 

Sect.  3.  The' Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 
(«i.  8— 11.) 

Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos. 
(u.  12—17.) 

Sect.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira. 
(ii.  18—29.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii. 
1—6.) 

Sect.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadel- 
phia, (iii.  7 — 13.) 

Sect.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(iii,  14—22.) 

The  seven  churches  of  llie  Lydian  or  Proconsular  Asia,  to  which  these 


Epistles  were  addressed,  are  sii[>posed  to  have  been  planted  bv  the  apostle 
Paul  and  his  assistants  during  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  am* 
phitheatre,  and  are  addressed  according  to  their  geographical  po^tions.4 
Vitringa  and  other  eminent  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  seven 


Epistles  to  the  Apocalyptic  churches  are  prophetical  of  so  raan^  successive 
periods  and  states  of  the  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  But  for  this  opinion,  Bishop  Newton  thinks, 
fhere  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  and  it  is  in  iact  contradicted 
bj  the  book  of  Revelation  itself;  for  the  last  state  of  the  church  is  here 
de>:cribed  as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  of  these  Epistles, 
that  of  Laodicea,  the  church  is  represented  as  ''wretched  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather 
a  literal  than  a  mystical  meaning,  yet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  and 
exhortations,  commendations  and  reproofs,  promises  and  threatening 
which  are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  universal  church  of  Chnst 
at  all  times.  "  Some  churches,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "  like  those  of  Sardis, 
Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  and  greatly  corrupted ;  others  in  a 


provinces,  it  must  necessarily  6e  referred  to  Domitian,  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition.* 

Domitian^s  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September, 
▲.  D.  96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  John 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however,  the 
emperor's  decease,  and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not 
be  Known  in  Asi^  immediately,  some  time  must  intervene 
before  the  apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 
Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,^  or  to  send  it  by  messengers  from 
Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  ouier  eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
year  96  or  97.* 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing^  the  Apocalypse  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  book  itself.  John,  being  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded 
to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  which  he  beheld.  (See 
Rev.  i.  11.  19.  ii.  1.  8.  12.  1^.  iii.  K  7.  14.  xiv.  13.  xix.  9. 
and  zxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold ; 
Jirst,  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  *^  the  things 
which  are'*  (i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the 

>  Beausobre  et  L'Enfant,  Pr6(ace  sur  PApocalypse  de  Saint  Jean,  pp. 
613.  614. 

«  From  the  expression  in  Rev.  i.  9.  "  /was  in  the  hie  qf  Patmos,"  Dr. 
Woodhouse  is  or  opinion  that  there  seems  to  be^internal  evidence  that  the 
Revelation  was  written  after  Saint  John  had  left  Patmos. 

>  M iehaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  518—528.  Lardner,  8va  voL  vi.  pp.  63^—638. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  460-453.  Dr.  Woodbouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  6—25.  Pritii  Introd. 
ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  126—132. 


penalty  of  having  t^eir  '  lamps  removed,' 

extinguished  —are  equally  addressed  to  all.     '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 

hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  ehurchee'  in  general."  (Rev.  ii.  29.  iii.  22.)* 

Part  II.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  at  uiKKu  y^tr^-cu,  **  the  things 
which  shall  t>e  hereafter,'"  or  the  Future  State  of  the  Church 
through  succeeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the  aposlje 
beheld  {he  apocalyptic  visions  to  the  Grand  Consummation  of 
all  things. 

Sect.  1.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who  opens  it,  and  the 

praises  song  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  himdred  and  forty-four  thousand, 

and  the  presentation  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  before 

the  throne,  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  first  six 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  commission  to  John. 

$  i.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  ~and  the  commission  to  the  angel 

with  the  seven  trumpets,  (vili.  1—6.) 
$  ii.  The  first  four  trumpets  (viii.  6 — 12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the 

three  woes.  (13.) 
$  iii.  The  ,^fth  trumpet  and  the  first  wo.  (Ix.  1—12.) 
$  iv.  The  tixth  trumpet  and  the  second 'wo.  (ix.  13—21.) 
$  V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  tittle  book,  representing  the 

different  states  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  trumpet, 

—the  memsuring  of  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1->11.  xi. 

1—14.) 

«  An  accotmt  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  is  given  in  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Index,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  present  work. 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1294.  Dishop 
Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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SicT.  6.  The  soiihding  of  the  leventh  trampet-^e  Tiaon  of 
the  woman  peraecatod  br  the  dragmi,  and  of  the  wild  bcAsts 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (ix.  15-^19.  xiL  liiL) 

Sect.  7.  The  yimon  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  prodamattons 
or  warnings. 

f  i.  The  Lunb  on  Mount  fHon.  (xIt.  t— 6.) 

f  ii.  The  Jim  angel  prodaims.  (ziT.  6, 7.) 

f  iii.  The  second  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  8.) 

S  iv.  The  third  angel  proelaims.  (zIt.  9—12.) 

S  V.  The  bleeaettoesa  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  procteimed.  (zfv.  13.) 

S  vi.  The  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (ziv.  14—20.) 

8kct.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  and  her  ML 

$  i.  The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (zv.  zvi.  1.) 
$  ii.  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  viala  (xvi.  2—21.) 
f  iii.  The  great  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (zvii.) 
§  iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued,  (zviii.) 
$  v.  Exultation  in  heaven  over  the  fallen  Babylon,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  (ziz.  1—10.) 

SscT.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  con- 
flict renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

i  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  victory. 

(ziz.  u-ia) 

i  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  false  prophet  (ziz. 

19-21.) 
f  iii.  Satan  bound,  and  the  millennium,  (xx.  1—6.)  ^ 

§  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake. 

(zz.7-10.)     ->  "» 

S  V.  The  general  resorrection  and  final  judgment,  (zz.  11—15.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (zxLxziL  1 — 5.) 
The  CoircLusioir.  (p^jh,  6 — 21.) 

VI.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given 
nse  to  a  greater  variety  of  interpretations,  than  the  Apocalypse, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  figurative  language  in  which  tlie 
visions  are  delivered ;  the  variety  of  symbols  under  which 
the  events  are  presignified ;  the  extent  of  the  prophetical 
information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  afford  little  hope  of  its  perfect  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  ^e  events 
foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope  to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Afede, 
Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd, 
Lowman,  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempt^ 
to  illustrate  these  sublime  and  mysterious  prophecies,  and 
especially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  Dr.  W  oodhouse, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  canons  of 
interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  last-men- 

>  Brtt.  Crit  voL  zziz.  p.  191.  RosenmUIer  (Scholia,  vol  v.  pp.  614—619.) 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Pre»ce  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i.— z.)  have  given  an  ab- 
stract of  various  hypotheses  relative  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, some  of  which  are  sofElciently  estravcigant:  See  also  Cell^rier's 
Introdactioa  au  Noov.  Test  pp.  497— GOi.  and  Hug's  Introductioii,  vol  iL 
pp.  666—667. 


tioned  eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  successfoUy 
applied  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse : — 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  only 
such  interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  thu 
divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  sjrmbols  of  the  Apocaljrpse  should 
in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode 
of  application,  the,  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive 
church  of  Christ 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  is 
not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  kingdom ; — not  **  a  kingdom  of  this 
world"  (John  xviii.  86.),  not  established  by  the  means  and  ap- 
paratus of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of 
royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the 
ruling  principles :  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  it  within 
yon.  (Luke  xvii.  21.)  The  predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wars,  conquests,  and 
revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  great  political  import,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies ;  unless  they  appear  to  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  deg^ree  the  real  progress 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  aubjects.  **  His  reign  is  advanced, 
when  ChrisUan  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and 
charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  ido- 
latrous superstition,  and  wickedness  prevail." 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  thoeo 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled.' 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily 
obscure  to  us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events 
still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to  us 
the  most  important  religious  instruction.  This  booK  is  to 
us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
to  tne  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  **  No 
prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded  with  ob« 
8curity„than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  yirgin— 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption — ^that  a  person  de- 
spised and  numbered  amonff  malefactors  should  be  established 
for  ever  on  the  throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew 
preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and, 
m  appearance,  contradictory  intimations.  He  looked  into 
the  noly  books  in  which  they  were  contained,  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  *  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look 
up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
8un[imation  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its  utmost  purity."' 

•  Dr.  Woodhouse's  translation  of  the  Apocidypae,  pp.  3di.— >zix.  Many  of 
the  observations  in  Vol.  I.  Part  H  Chap.  TV.  Sect  L  are  applicable  to  thm. 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

s  GHlpin's  £xposUkm  of  the  new  Testament,  vol  U.  p.  428. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  L 


ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS 

Different  Hypotheaet  ttated, — H.  Examination  of  the  HypotheaiB,  that  the  Evangelists  abridged  or  copied  from  each  other. — 
UL  Examination  of  the  If t/po  thesis,  that  the  Evangelists  derived  their  information  from  a  primary  Greek  or  Jfebrexo  Docu- 
ment, — IV.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  they  consulted  several  Documents, — V.  And  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  oral 
Tradition  -was  the  Source  of  the  first  three  Gospels, — VI.  That  the  only  Document  consulted  by  the  first  three  Evangelistw 
-was  the  Preaching  of  our  Saviour  himself 


I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should 
contain  so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should 
exist  such  striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  ac- 
counts of  these  three  Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same 
discourses  or  transactions,  is*indeed  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Hence  several  eminent  writers  have  been  induced 
to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equal 
ingenuity :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we  have  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  are  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private 
Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  to  account  for,  and  explain,  these  pheno- 
mena, the  author  would  deem  his  labours  very  impertect,  if 
he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered^  tc  account 
for  these  verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  taken  from  another; — 2,  That  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document  common  to  the 
evangelists ; — 3.  That  they  were  derived  from  detached  nar- 
ratives of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  communicated 
by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity; — and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall 
briefly  state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and 
against  these  various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has 
been,  that  one  or  two  of  the  first  three  evangelists  nad  copied 
or  abridged  from  the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus 
Vogel  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew  drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.> 
Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein,  Wolfiiis,  Drs. 
Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Auffustine,  have  as- 
serted that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  MatUiew.  Griesbach^ 
and  Dr.  Townson^  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke 
had  seen  and  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Hug  has 
defended  the  opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel 
written  by  Matthew  for  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine,^  and 
that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  IVIatthew  and  Mark.^ 
Seller  affirmod  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and  enlarged 
Ae  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew;  that  this  Syro-Chal- 
daic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  evangelist  or  some  other 
person ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.^  Storr  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  source  whence  Matthew  and  Luke  derived 

<  Voeel,  fiber  die  Entstehuoff  der  drey  ersten  Evangelien  (on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  Three  Gospels),  in  Gabler's  Journal  iUr  auserlesene  Theolc^sch 
,Literacar,  band  1.  stuck  1.  p.  1.  etseq. 

»  Oriesbaeh,  in  Kainoei'af  Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Commentationes 
Theologies,  torn.  i.  pp.  903.  et  ««o.  Griesbach's  hypothesis  was  refuted  by 
Koppe,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Ck)inmentationum  Theologicarum, 
torn.  i.  pp.  66.  et  seq.  Ammon  defended  Griesbach's  hypothesis,  and  also 
oootended  that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.  Dissertatio  de  Luca  emendatore 
Matthei.    ErUnge,  1805. 4to. 

•  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Oxford,  1778,  4to. ;  or  vol.  I  of  Dr. 
,  Townson's  Works,  pp.  1—273. 

«  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Dr.  Wait, 
vol  ii.  pp.  73-83.  111—134. 

>  Ibid,  vol  ii.  pp.  152—185.  Dr.  Wdt's  trandation  having  been  executed 
from  Hue's  first  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher's 
Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  has  given  an  abstract  of  Hug's 
hypothesis  from  his  second  edition  published  in  1821.  Introduction,  pp. 
xcviii.— c^v. 

•  Seller,  Dissertationes  II.  de  tempore  et  ordine  quibus  tria  Evangelia 
priora  canonica  scripta  soot.    Erlangn,  1806-6. 4to. 
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materials  for  their  Gospels.'  Busching  was  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.^  v  Saunier  main- 
tains that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use 
of  those  hy  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not 
to  be  founa  in  either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under 
whose  direction  he  wrote.^  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affirms 
that  the  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  say- 
iii^,  after  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel 
after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preacning  of  PeterJo 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypothe- 
ses, all  of  whicn  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  evangelists  were  copyists  or 
abridgers,  the  opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed 
to  advocate  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  consi- 
derations : — 

1.  They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  other. 

"  For,  as  each  acknowledged  the  authority  and  veracity  of  the 
others,  when  their  narratives  were  known,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  absurd  as  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  rightly  told. 
Had  they  then  written  successively,  with  knowledge  of  each  other's 
writings,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subse- 
quent author  would  have  set  down  only,  or  at  least  chieflv^  what 
his  predecessors  had  happened  to  omit.  To  repeat  in  8UD8tance» 
but  in  difierent  words,  wnat  another  had  sufficiently  told,  might 
have  been  practised  by  writers  who  valued  themselves  upon  their 
peculiar  style  of  expression,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But 
to  copy  the  very  words  of  another,  whose  accoimt  we  do  not  mean 
to  supersede,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  ia 
an  idle  and  superfluous  task,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  undertake.'^  That  tlie  two  evangelists,  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  who  were  not  eye-wimesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the 
discourses  of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  sam» 
words  with  those  who  were  actually  present,  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses  perfectly  a^ed. 
That  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  m  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  care  to  remem« 
bcr,  witli  minute  exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  were  so  often 
called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirming  converts  to 
the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particu- 
lars, of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  the  reason  is,  because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  dis- 
courses were  ever  so  situated.  No  other  men  ever  had  such 
words  and  actions  to  relate;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
them ;  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strict- 
est accumcy,  on  every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  natu- 
rally arose,  that  they  who  wrote  as  original  witnesses,  and  they 
who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  agreed,  not  only 
substantially,  but  almost  veroaUy.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by 
them;  as  when  several  i>erfect  mirrors  reflect  the  same  object,  the 
ima(ges  will  be  the  same  in  fi>rm»  at  the  first  or  second  reflection."^' 

1  Storr,  Dissertatio  de  fonte  Evangeliorum  MaUheei  ^t  Lues,  in  Kuinoel's, 
Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Ckxnmentationes  TheologicsB,  torn,  iil  pp.  140. 
et  seq.  , 

•  Busching,  Hannonie  der  Erangelisten,  pp.  99.  106.  118.  et  seg.  Kul. 
noel's  Commentarius  in  Libros  Historicos  Novi  Testamenti,  tom.  i.  Prole* 
gom.  pp.  1 — 3. 

"  Saunier,  Ueber  de  QueUen  des  Evangeliums  des  Marcus.  Berlin, 
1827.  8vo.  The  above  notice  of  Saunter's  hypothesis  Is  given  from  the 
Christian  Examiner  or  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  399. 

10  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacr^e,  torn.  n.  p.  11.    Paris,  1828.  8vo. 

It  "If  I  follow  anotlier  writer,  and  c^py  the  substance  of  his  account  In 
other  w<^rds,  I  make  it  my  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  wit- 
ness ;  but  if  I  take  his  very  words,  my  scooont  is  resolvable  into  bis,  and 
it  is  still  but  one  testimony." 

ts  Nares's  Versctty  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  3^— 3& 
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But,  further,  "  the  copying  of  one  book  from  another  is  cuually 
the  resource  either  of  ignorance  or  indolence*  Of  ignorance,  when 
the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  except  what  he  derives 
from  the  author  whom  he  copies:  of  indolence,  when,  though  pre- 
viously informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  ap- 
proves, to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  oe 
required  for  forming  an  original  narrative.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  evangelists,  above  all  other  writers,  we  may  surely  ask,  if  they 
knew  not  of  a  certamty  what  they  undertook  to  write,  why  did 
they  undertake  it?  But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection 
or  mquiries,  why  should  they  copy  from  any  other  person?  If  they 
thought  a  new  narrative  was  wanted,  why  should  they  copy  one 
whicn  was  already  to  be  had  ?  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  copied 
through  kpnorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter  even  a  single 
word?  Itthey  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  doubtless  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is 
much  more  easy  than  to  copv  with  variations,  but  which  it  never 
can  be  pretended  they  have  done,  for  many  lines  together.  I  know 
but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made,  and  that  is  so 
dishonourable  to  the  evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this.  That  they  copied,  indeed, 
through  ignorance  or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  altera- 
tions, as  tney  went  on,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  concealing 
their  Ihefls.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to  say  this,  for  surely 
no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  I  woula  boldljr  reply,  that,  if  so,  they 
were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers ;  for  they  altered 
so  very  litde,  that  copying  has  been  generally  imputed  to  them : 
and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly,  that  their  dinerences  have  been, 
without  reason  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as  contradictions."^ 

2.  It  doe»  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  ancient  Chn»' 
tian  "writert  had  a  tuspiciony  that  either  of  the  first  three 
evangetiati  had  teen  the  other  Gospels  before  he  vrrote  his  o-wn. 

They  say,  indeed,  "that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels 
had  been  delivered  to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint 
John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  tniux  of  their  narration ;  but  said, 
that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  might  be  pro- 
fitably related :"  or,  "  that  he  wrote  fast,  supplying  some  things 
whicn  had  been  omitted  by  the  former  evangelists.  To  mention 
no  others,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cajsarea,^  Epiphanius,'  Theodore  of 
MopsueBtia,4  and  Jerome,^  express  themselves  in  this  manner. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in  the 
fifth,  Augustine^  supposed  that  the  first  three  evongclistB  were  "not 
totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  labours,  and  considered  Mark's 
Gospel  as  an  abridgment  of  Saint  Matthew's ;  but  he  was  the  first 
of  tne  fathers  who  advocated  that  notion,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Grotius 
and  others. 

3.  //  is  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  evangc 
Ksts,  that  they  should  abndg-e  or  transcribe  another  historian, 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently 
was  able  to  write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any 
ports  of  our  Lord's  ministry  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  might 
obtain  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  or  other  eye-wimesses. 
And,  with  respect  to  things  which  happened  before  the  calling  of 
the  apostles  (as  the  nativity,  infancy,  and  youth  of  Christ),  the 
apostles  might  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himself,  or  from 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whose  information  they  could 
depend. 

Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  was  (as  we  have 
already  seen)''  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with  all  the 
apostles,  and  especially  with  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  eye-witnesses :  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write 
a  Gospel ;  and  that  he  did  not  aoridge  Matthew,  we  have  shown 
by  an  induction  of  various  particulars.^  Luke,  though  not  one  of 
Christ's  seventy  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  his  discourses  and 
actions,  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Paul;  he  must  therefore  have  been  well  qualified  to 
write  a  Gospel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page,^  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authmi- 
tic  history  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written;  and  he 
expressly  says,  that  he  had  accurately  traced  all  things  from  the 
aource  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  professes  to  write  of  them  to 
Theophilus.  Afler  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to  affirm 
that  he  transcribed  many  things  frMn  one  historian,  and  still  more 
from  anothtf,  is  no  lees  than  a  contradiction  oi  the  evangelist 
himself. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  anddesi^  of  the  first  three 
CrospeUt  thai  the  evangeUsts  had  not  seen  any  authentic  "mrit" 
ten  history  ofJesut  Christ, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three 
Gospels ;  for,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  ap- 
pears fix>m  his  Gospel  itseU'  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  repetition 

Nares's  Veracity  of  the  EvaaceMsts,  pp^  168—170. 

•  See  the  passages  from  Eusebius  in  I>i^  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  iv. 
pp.  226, 227. ;  4to^  voL  il.  p.  369. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  iv.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol  \l  p.  418. 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  611, 512. ;  4to.  voL  ij.  p.  629. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  v.  p.  41. ;  4to.  voL  ii.  p.  6S3. 
f  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  V.  p,  93. ;  4to.  voL  ii.  p.  683L 
V  See  p.  304.  of  this  volome. 

«  See  pp.  306,  307.  of  this  volume.  •  Bee  p.  311.  suprsk 


of  things  related  in  them,  except  a  few  necessary  facts.  But  there 
is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  two 
evangelists  had  written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  the 
work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  remained  si^Usfied 
with  it  as  being  Uie  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  that  is,  an  eye- 
wimess,  which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
memoirs  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ,  have  omitted  to  say 
that  one  or  more  of  mem  was  written  l^  an  apostle,  as  Matthew 
was. — His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  first 
three  evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previoua 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ 

5.  The  seeming  contradictiont  occurring  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  (all  of  tohich^  hoioever,  admit  of  easy  solutions),  are 
an  additional  evidence  that  the  evangelists  did  not  write  by  con- 
cert, or  after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  evati' 
gelists,  there  are  small  varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly 
shov  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  and  com- 
pare the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in 
the  country  of' the  Gadarenes  (Matt  viii.  28 — 34.  with  Mark  v. 
1 — ^20.  and  Luke  viii.  26—40.) ;  the  account  of  our  Lord's  truisfi- 

Eiration  on  the  mount  (Matt  xvii.  1 — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  1 — 13.  and 
uke  ix.  28— 360»  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man 
afler  our  Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount  (Matt  xvii.  14—21. 
with  Mark  ix.  14 — 29.  and  Luke  ix.  37 — 42.)  In  each  of  the  ac- 
counts here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances  which  are  discovera- 
ble in  them,  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  SMue-  history*  but  ^ere  are 
also  several  differences  equally  evident  in  them.  Whoever,  there- 
fore,  diligently  attends  to  these  circumstances,  must  be  sensible* 
that  the  evangelical  historians  did  not  coj^  or  borrow  fit>m  each 
other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  Saint 
Mattherus  Gospel,  of  which  neither-  Saint  JIfark  nor  Saint 
Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt  ii.  xxvii.  19^ 
xxvii.  51 — 53.  and  xxviii.  11 — ^15. :  some  or  all  of  which  would  have* 
been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke,  had  they  written  with  a  view  of 
abridging  or  confirming  Matthew's  history.  It  is  also  very  observ- 
able, that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  **  four 
thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,"  which  is  re- 
lated in  Matt  xv.  32—39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — 9.  The  same  remark. 
is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Macknight  and: 
others  have  inmgined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it  contaiiW: 
many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels^. 
Now,  if  Matthew  or  A^rk  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridging 
or  confirming  Luke's  history,  they  would  not  Iiave  passed  by  t£ose> 
things  without  notice. 

8.  •^/Z  the  first  three  evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar' 
to  themselves  ;  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  thing9^ 
of  which  they  undertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besidee 
those  just  cited;  and  both  Mark^^  and  Luke,"  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any- 
additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and 
composition  is  a  proof  that  these  evangeUsts  had  seen  each 
other^s  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient  In. 
fact»  Mill  himself  allows^  that  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily 
subsist  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the> 
Greek  languageJ' 

III.  The  SECOND  hypothesis,  bj  which  some  distingruished 
critics  have  attempteo  to  explain  the  yerbal  harmony  ob- 
servable in  the  first  three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives 
them  from  some  Common  Greek  or  Hebrew  Document  of^ 
source,  which  occasioDed  the  evangelists  so  fveqvently  t» 
adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le  Cleic^^ 
was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and 
advocated  by  Koppe,*^  and  has  been  modified  in  various 
ways  by  subsequent  writers,  so  that  (as  it  has  been  severely 
but  not  unjustly  remarked)  ^'hypotbesis  has  been  knocked 
down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels  must  begin  to  £&ei 
themselves  in  a  very  awkward  eon(ntion.'*i> 

Of  these  yarioua  modifications,  th^  following  i&  a  concise 
outline : — 

<•  See  p.  306.  supra,  of  this  volume.. 

*i  See  p.  311.  note  6.  smprti,  of  this  volume.  **  Mum  Prolef.  %  108. 

IB  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi,  pp..  283'-«233. ;  4to.  vol  il.  pp. 
ai5-2eD. 

>«  Cleric!  Eeot.  Hist  saec.  i.  anno  Ixiv.  S  xi.  pp.  459,  430. 

!•  In  his  dissertation  entitled  Marcus  non  j^tomstor  BIstthni.  See  Pot^fv 
and  Rnperti'aSyUoge,  torn.  i.  pp.  65—68. 

i«  Bntish  Critic  and  TheoL  Review^  voL  il  pp.  361. 
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1.  MicRAKUSv  in  the  foarth  German  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion,^  ahandoninff  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied 
from  Matthew,  ^  "attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  three 
evangelists  to  the  use  of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he 
assumes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes, 
not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his  Greek  translator,  had 
acce£te  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  documents  which 
had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and  that 
hence  arose  the  verbal  harmony  between  the  Greek  Gos- 

E»l  of  St  Maltkew  and  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St 
ake.'*> 

2.  Sbmler,*  in  1783,  intimated  rather  than  enunciated  the 
h3rpothesis  of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or 
documents,  whence  the  first  three  evangelists  derived  the 
principal  materials  of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of 
Semler  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Bercntold,  who 
maintained  that  the  verbal  conformity  in  the  corresponding 
passages  of  our  Gospels  was  produced  by  the  alterations 
of  transcribers.^ 

3.  In  1784  Lessino  asserted  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  common 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  original,  which  ne  supposes  to  be  tlie 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according 
to  tne  twelve  Apostles.  From  this  Gospel  he  imagines 
that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion  wrote  only  in  Greek), 
Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal  materials  of  their 
Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or  less  fully, 
more  or  less  closely  into  Greek.*  Niemeyer,'^  Halfeld,' 
and  Paulus,^  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing^s  notion : 
but  their  views  have  been  eclipsed. 

4^  By  Uie  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  of  whose  earlier  modiifi- 
cations  of  Uie  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document.  Bishop 
Marsh  has  gives  an  interesting  account ^    According  to 
Eichhorn^s  hypothesis,  as  developed  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  (German)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'^ 
there  were  four  copies  of  the  Aramaic  Original  which 
formed  tiie  basis  or  the  first  three  Gospels;  which  with 
their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates : — 
**  A.  Ah  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some 
of  the  great  additions  now  found  in  St.  Matthew.  This 
was  early  translated. 
B*  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  CTeater  additions  now 
in  St  Luke.     Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.  This  forms 

St  Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  translated  by 
himself,  or  an  early  translation  of  it  having  been  re- 
vised \i^  him. 

D.  An  Ajamaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  oiher  ffreat  additions 

in  St.  Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and 

D.,  except  some  additions  made  oy  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, who  arranged  the  whole  of  the  original  Gospel 
and  the  additions  chronologically.  The  translator  of 
this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of  A. 
and  D. 

F.  St  laker's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except 

some  additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated 

by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  existing  trans- 

lution  of  D.     B.  is  thus  common  to  St  Mark  and  St 

Luke,  but  they  had  no  common  translation  of  it."" 

"This  schehie,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not 

materially  vary  from  that  proposed  by 

$.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaoorate  ''Dissertation  on  the 

Origin  and  Composition  of  our  first  three  Gospels.^'  After 

many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection 

VoL  lit.  part  1.  clu  5.  sect  S.  of  Bp.  Marah's  translatioD. 

«  Bp.  Mursh's  Micha«lls,  vuL  iiU  pert  2.  p.  186. 

"•  In  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses. 
<To%nison,  Abhandlungea  flber  die  vier  Evangelien,  VoL  i.  pp.  221.  200.) 
Mlcliaelia,  vol  iil.  part  2.  p.  187.  Kuinool,  Camment.  in  Lib.  Hist.  Nov. 
TeMt.  tow.  I.  ProleKom.  pp.  3, 4. 

«  An  outline  of  Berchtold's  tijpotkesia  wil  be  found  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  English  translation  of  Sclileienuacher's  Critical  Essay  on  ihe  Gospel 
of  St.  Lnke,  pn.  xcvi.  zcvii. 

•  Lesaing's  Theolofischer  Nachlass  (Theological  Remain^,  pp.  4»— 72., 
cUed  by  Bp.  Bfarsh,  vol.  ill.  part  2.  pp.  187,  188. 

•  Niemeyer,  Conjecture  ad  illustrandum  plurimornm  N.  T.  Scriptorum 
SHentium  de  orimortfiis  Jeau  Christi.    HaUe,  1790. 4to. 

«  Halfeld,  Comuientatio  de  Oriaine  quatuor  Evangeliorum  et  de  eorum 
canonica  auctoritate.    Oottinne,  1791.  4to. 

•  I^saliKS,  Introductio  in  N.  T.  capita  selectiora,  quibus  in  originem,  sco- 

Sum,  et  arf  umentonun  Evangeliorum  et  Actuu.    Apostolorum  inquiritur. 
ense,  1799.  Swj. 

•  Miehaelis,  vol  Hi.  part  2.  pp.  184— 20o. 
t*  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  vol  i.  1820. 

II  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhorn's  latest  hypothesis,  the  author 
is  indebted  to  the  learned  reviewer  of  Schleiermachers  Essay  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Si.  Luke  in  the  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Review,  voL  ii.  pp.  346,  347. 


of  other  hypotheses,  and  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis, 
Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own  in  the  following  terms, 
marking  the  common  Hebrew  document,  which  he  sup- 
poses the  evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign  n,  and 
certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  the 
letters  «,  /8,  &c.  . 

"  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke,  all  three, 
used  copies  of  the  common  Hebrew  document  n  :  the  ma- 
terials of  which  Saint  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
retained  in  the  language  in  which  he  found  them,  but 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but  Saint 
Mark  and  Saint  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
document  k,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had 
been  made  before  any  of  the  additions  «,  /8,  &c.  had  been 
inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark,  where  Saint  Mark  had  matter 
in  common  with  Saint  Matthew ;  and  ih  those  places,  but 
in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St. 
Luke's  Gospel."'* 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author 
conceives,  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to 
the  verbal  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  first  three 
Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other  manifold  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  has  accommodated  it  with 
great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  former  part  of  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  which  circumstances,  however,  - 
we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  entitled  in  Greek,  AiHrH2i2  wi^  T«r  tistx*- 

ewTCTn-Ai  KfU  vmifrritt  rev  Xcycv^  that  is,  A  NARRATIVE  of  those 
things  which'^are  mostjirmiy  betieved  among  t«,  even  as  they^ 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministere  of 
the  word,  delivered  them  unto  us.     Consequently,  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  document  in  question  is 
actually  referred  to  by  Saint  Luke.>'    In  addition  also  to 
this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document  m  and  its  translations. 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a  supplemental 
Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  3,  and  which  contained 
a  collection  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order.    This  he  terms  a  TH»fjic\eyiA,  and  con- 
ceives that  it  was  used  only  by  Matthew  aha  Luke,  who 
had  copies  of  it  differing  from  each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhorn  and 
Bishop  Marsh,  Professor  Gratz  supposes  that  there  was 
a  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from 
which  Matthew  composed  his  Hebrew  Gospel.     When 
they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines  in  other 
countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  enriched  with  several  aflditions.    From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the 
agreement  both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  their  respective  Gospels.    The  Gospel   of, 
Matthew  was  also  translated  into  Greek,  in  executing 
which  version  the  translator  made  use  of  the  writings  01 
Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpolated  Matthew ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  trom  them. 
But  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpola- 
tions, since  these  passages  were  transcribed  from  the  Gos- 

*»  Michaeli?,  vol  iii.  part  2.  p,  361. 

«»  Miehaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  3t^  36S.  But  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article  is  fatal  to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsii,  and  proves  that  the  sap* 
posed  document  never  cxititeJ.  The  force  of  this  objection  secinsto  have 
struck  the  mind  of  that  learned  writer ;  for  he  has  candidly  left  it  to  others 
to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want 
of  the  article  before  itrynrtv  (narrative  or  declaration)  in  Luke  i.  1.  On 
this  topic  Bishop  Middieion  is  deci.^ively  of  opinion  that  it  i»  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarks,  that  "the 
rule  is,  tliat  the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  be  anar^ 
throna"  (i.  e.  without  the  article);  *' but  that  when  the  book  is  referred  to, 
the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  ariduccs,  amon^  other  instances, 
Hesiod's  poem,  entitled  At  jr.  $  Hf»x\«9u?  (ffercules's  Shteld),  wlilch  Lon- 
ginus  thus  cites — »»>«  '  HticJom  ««»  THN  Avirti»^»riov  (if  indeed  thb 
shield  may  be  ascribed  to  Hesiod).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article, 
p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the  two  foUowinir  pai^es  he  has  controverted  tho 
translation  of  Luke  i.  1—4.  proposed  by  the  translator  of  Miehaelis. 
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pel  of  Matthew  into  that  of  Luke;  and  in  those  places, 

where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  additions,  they  2I1  agree 

in  matter  as  well  as  harmonize  in  words.  * 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an 
original  Aramaean  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhom  atid  Bishop 
Marsh,  have  been  adopted  by  Kuinoel,*  Schoell,^  and  some 
other  continental  critics;  but  they  have  been  strenuously 
opposed,  on  the  continent,  by  Professor  Hug,^  and  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph^  and  Middleton,^ 
Bishop  Gfeig,^  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic,^  and  other 
distinsruished  writers,^  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings 
the  following  is  an  abstract :— . 

1.  Supposing'  such  a  theory  to  be  necessart/f  in  order  to  ac- 
count fir  the  verbal  similarities  and  differences  of  the  Jirst 
three  evangeUsts  (xtfhich  necessity,  however,  is  by  no  means 
admitted),  the  obvious  fault  of  this  hypothesis,  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations, is  its  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the 
schemes  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop  Marsh: — According  to  the  former 
there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various  additions. 
According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  docu- 
ments, and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
supposed,  which  the  algebraical  notations,  introduced  by  their 
author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this 
method,  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed ;  viz.  H,  a,  y,  a, 
r«,  3,  and  r».    Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  Saint 

* 

Luke  or  Saint  Mark,  /8,  b,  and  h, — in  all,  ten  different  signs  stand- 
ing lor  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents ; 
and  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  numlier.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  consi- 
ders as  simple;  but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an 
authority  in  all  matters  respecting  biblical  literature,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis, 
that  "  there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them ;  they 
are  neither  iiumerous  nor  complicated :"  y^  we  must  observe  that, 
altogether,  they  are  both  numerous,  and,  consequently,  by  the  com- 
binations supposed  in  their  application,  they  become  extremely 
complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself 
improbable,  yet  the  discTOvery  of  ten  different  sources  to  certain 
works,  by  mere  analjrsis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improba- 
bili^,  and  forms  such  a  discovery  as  was  never  yet  made  in  the 
world,  uid  probably  never  will  be  made ;  because,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the 
mUia  can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.^ 

8.  Bat  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  dif- 
ficulty .or  exception,  all  the  phenomena,)  1  of  every  description, 
which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  total 
siLivcs  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  presents  a  direct  and  invin- 
cible argument  against  the  existence  of  any  such  primary 
document, 

(1.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age : — is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  there  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and 
such  high  authority,  as  to  become  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, ai^  yet  that  nothing — not  even  the  memory  of  it — should 
survive  that  age  ?'2  "  Were  we  indeed  as  certain,  that  the  apostles, 
before  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  copious  and  authentic  history  of  their  Divine  Master's  life  and 
doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an  authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings,  the  state  of  religion  under^ 
each,  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  by  much 
tlje  easiest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  account- 

t  Gratz,  Neuer  Versuch,  die  Enstehung  der  drey  ^rsten  Evanselien  zu 
erkliren  (Tubingen,  1812),  cited  in  Hug's  latroduction,  voL  ii.  p.  83.  There 
Is  an  abstract  of  Gratz's  scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of 
Bchleiennacber  (Introd.  pp.  IxxxVi.— xciii.),  who  considers  it  "to  be  not 
only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  have  remain- 
Inv.  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  Chnstian  history.'' 

•  Comm.  In  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  7—9. 

•  HisCoire  Abreg^e  de  la  Littirature  Orecque,  tom.  ii.  pp.  66—82. 
«  Hug's  lotroduction,  vol  ii.  pp.  89—101. 

•  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  "Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,  8vo.  vols. 
Hi.  andjv."    London,  1802. 

•  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  286—291. 

^  In  his  valuable  edition  of  Stackhoase's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  103—112. 

•  BriU  Grit.  vol.  zxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  178.  et  seq.  Brit.  Grit  and  Theological 
Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347—350. 

•  Particularly  Mr.  Veysie,  in  his  "Elxaminationof  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothe- 
sis," 8vo.  London,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1810.  p.  105.  et  sea.  See  also  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  6^—628.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Milner's  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publica- 
tions ef  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsl;,  D.D.  Lond.^1813,  8vo. 

«•»  Brit.  Grit  vol.  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  180.  v 

^^  Mr.  Vevsie  has  instituted  a  minute  examination  of  Bishop  Marsh's 
statement  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  which 
ne  has  shown  its  incompetency  to  explain  those  phenomena.  As  this  in- 
vestigation is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  V.'s  "Examination,"  pp.  12—50, 

»•  On  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Mr.  Falcon- 
er's Bampton  Lectures  for  IBIO,  pp.  115—120. 


ing  as  well  for  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies  which  we  find 
among  the  several  abridgments  made  by  the  first  three  evangelists 
But,  mat  the  apostles  met  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  before  they 
lefl  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed ;  and,  indeed,  the  hypo- 
thesis, had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church, 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each 
declared,  without  collusion  among  themselves,  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless  a  copy  of 
it  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  might,  from  internal 
evidence,  decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  should 
hesitate,  afler  the  imposture  of  the  book  called  the  *  Apostolical 
ConsHtutionSy'  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.  The 
apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord,  as  the  ministers  of 
state,  4;alled.the  Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing  registers  of  the  deeds  of  their 
respective  sovereigns ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  evangelists  appeal- 
injg  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom.'^  A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  evang^ 
lists  selected  the  materials  of  their  histories,  must,  therefore,  be 
abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  notwithstanding 
all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  displayed  in  sup- 
port of  that  hypothesis."'* 

(2.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  who 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  silence  prevails  among  them ;  for,  although 
tliey  did  not  cite  by  name  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament 
(the  canon  not  being  completed  until  the  close  of  the  first  centiury), 
yet  in  their  allusions  to  the  evangelical  writings  they  refer  to  our 
lour  Gospels,  and  do  not  so  much  as  intimate  the  existence  of  any 
other  document.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  107),  is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  under  the  term  "Gospel,"  and  the  Epistles  under 
that  of  '•  Apostles  ;"'S  but  as  this  point  has  been  controverted  by 
learned  men,  we  shall  waive  any  positive  evidence  which  might 
be  offered  from  his  writings,  observing  onlythat  he  nowhere  alluaes 
or  refers  to  any  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  those 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  that  his  silence  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  other  document  afibrds  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  its  existence.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  fathers  who  were  either  contemporary  with  Igna- 
tius, or  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  his  time.  The  first  witness 
we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  flourished  a.  d.  116,  and  had  con- 
versed with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
father  refers  to  no  primary  document  whatever;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bears  a  most  express  testimony  to  the  number  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  were  only /our,  in  his  day.'^  Four-and-twenty  yean 
afterwards  lived  Justm  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit:— ^fbr  instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of 
A:roMyn/*9vivfic»T»  twv  Aa-ofoxwir,  Or  "Momoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he 
expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  Gospel8^^  Tatian,  Irensus, 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  short,  every  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as  to  tne  existence  of  any 
source  whence  the  evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  their  Gos 
pels.'* 

3.  The  incongruities  and  apparent  contradictions,  -which 
(rt»  roe  have  seen)  form  a  strong  objection  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  evangelists  copied  from  each  other,  form  aft 
objection  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  all 
copied  from  one  and  the  same  document. 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  do- 
cument, no  difference  could  have  arisen  between  them ;  but  they 

»  See,  among  a  variety  of  such  appeals,  1  Kings  xvi.  19.  and  1  Chron 
zxvii.  24. 

i«  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  voL  iii.  p.  103. 

»»  On  this  topic,  see  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. ;  ^to.  vol.  i. 
p.  322. 

«•  See  the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii. 
pp.  107—110. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337, 338. 

it  In  his  first  apology  lor  the  Ghristians,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (c.  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  reason  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Ghristians : — "  For  the  apostles, 
in  the  Memoirs  (»no/*viii/*ovivM»Ttv')  compoaed  by  them,  which  are  called 
Gospels  (»  xxxmtm*  ETArrEAiA),  have  thus  assured  us,  that  Jesus  or- 
dered them  to  do  it ;  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  then  said,  *Thi8 
do  in  remembrance  of  me ;  this  is  my  body  :'  that  In  like  manner  he  took 
the  cup,  and  after  he  had  given  thanks,  said,  'This  is  my  blood.* ''—And 
in  another  passage  (c.  67.),  when  giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  the 
Christian  worship,  he  says,  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles dse  read,  or  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets,  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  when  the  reader 
has  ended,  the  president  of  the  community  makes  a  discourse  exhorting 
them  to  the  imitation  of  such  excellent  things."— An  evident  proof  this, 
that,  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels 
(and  no  greater  number)  were  not  only  generally  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians, but  were  revered  even  as  the  Scrfntures  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
is,  as  divine  books.  The  late  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph)  has  satis- 
factorily vindicated  the  testimony  of  Justin  against  the  chaige  made  by  the 
translator  of  Michaelis,  that  this  father  had  quoted  what  does  not  exist  in 
sense  or  substance  in  any  of  our  four  Gospels.  8ee  his  "Remarks  on 
Michaelis's  Introduction,"  &c.  p.  78.  et  sea.  second  edition. 

»•  See  the  references  to  the  individual  testimonies  of  these  fathers  in 
the  Index  to  Dr.  I^rdner's  Works,  voce  Gospels.  See  also  the  firitisli 
Clitic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  317—350.  for  some  forcible  objec- 
tions .-igainsi  the  existence  of  any  primary  document. 
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ivould  all  have  agreed  in  relating  the  same  thing  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  much  as  they  must  have  done,  if  they  hid  copied  from  each 
other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some 
one  (or  more)  of  them  gave  a  difFerent  representation  of  some  fact, 
either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  from 
another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  3,  &c),  this  appears  to 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence ;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  tne  authority  of  the  primary  document?  And,  how  can 
all  three  evangelists  be  said  to  have  aerived  from  it  alone  all  the 
matter  which  they  have  in  common  ?  In  whatever  light,  then,  we 
view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modification  of  ^e  gene- 
ral supposition,  that  the  three  evangeluts,  in  the  composition  of 
their  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explain 
all  the  examples  of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gos- 
pels. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  hypothesis  which  is  built 
upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.'^ 

IV.  The  THIRD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered,  to 
account  for  the  verbal  similarities  and  disagreements  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  plurality  op  documents. 
Of  this  hypothesis  there  have  been  two  modifications : — one 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the  other  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypo- 
thesis :3 — 

"Tlie  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in 
tiieir  private  conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed 
frequently  to  instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the 
recital  of^some  action  or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  many  pious  Christians,  unwilling  to  trast  to  memory 
alone  for  tne  preservation  of  these  valuable  communica-  > 
tions  respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced  to  commit 
to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh 
in  their  memoiy.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were 
in  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus; — drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  others  in  the  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tives, the  most  important  was  soon  translated  into  Greek, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  they  were 
unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  versay 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion 
■feat  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  com- 
piled. Of  the  autHors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as 
Matthew  alone  was  an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded ; 
and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  draw  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  with  these  de- 
tached narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our 
author  further  thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew^s 
Gospel;  and  having  collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he 
added  to  them  numerous  explanations  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  together  with 
various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  proba- 
bly acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narra- 
tives, many  of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by 
the  other  ev&ngelists,  though  some  of  them  had  been 
drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the 
preaching  of  other  apostles ;  and  that  Luke,  being  diligent 
m  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly 
to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  m  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  evangelists  in.  Greek.  * "  But 
Mark  being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied 
with  the  very  words  of  his  Greek  documents,  and  with 

e'ving  a  literal  version  of  such  as  he  translated  from  the 
ebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and 
frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in 
more  pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he 
adhereKl  more  closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  docu- 
ments, when  he  came  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses  and  conversations,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both 
Mark  "and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which  they 
found  in  those  documents  which  contamed  more  facts  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  All  the  evangelists  connected  the  docu- 
ments one  with  another,  each  lor  himself  and  in  his  own 
way."'  Our  author  also  conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 


*  Veysie's  Examination,  p.  56.  «  Ibid.  p.  97. 

>  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  98.  99. 
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other  Gospels  were  in  circulation ;  that  the  translator  made 
great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very  words 
where  they  suited  his  purpose;  tnat,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of 
Luke  only  when  he  coula  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
other ;  and  that  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no 
difficulty,  he  frequently  translated  for  himself,  without 
looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark  or  Luke."* 
Such  IS  the  hyuothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Bishop  Marsh.    That  it  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  which  have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  in- 
volve so  many  difficulties,  we  have  no  inclinauon  to  contro- 
vert;  for,  as   he  observes  of  his  lordship's  hypothesis, 
"  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  principally 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every 
point  of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended." 
We  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answers  this  purpose 
more  completely  than  that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement; but  to  improve  requires  not  the  same  effort  of 
genius  as  to  invent.     Both,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses, 
or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  whicn  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled 
to  admit;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
authority  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections 
seem  to  lie  which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very 
existence  of  Bishop  Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have 
been  already  stated.     Some  of  these  narratives  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of  the  examples  of 
verbal   agreement,   which   they   have   occasioned  between 
Matthew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.    They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since 
they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  ac- 
count of  them,  to  have  furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and 
names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired  from  Peter.     Such 
narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's  documents, 
and  one  of  them  his  document  n  an  entire  Gospel,  of  which 
not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.* 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schieiermacher,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany, 
is  developed  in  his  "Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  LuKe."s     He  supposes  that  there  existed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  detached  narratives  of  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  and  discourses ; 
which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with  various 
objects.    From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schieiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be 
framed ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  formed  his 
Gpspel  by  the  mere  iuxta-position  of  these  separate  narra- 
tives, without  any  alteration  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copulative  particles.   The 
result  of  the  examination  which  he  institutes  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  evangelist  "  is  neither  an 
independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus ;"  and  Uiat 
"  he  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler 
and  arranger  of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  whicn  he 
allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his  hands."^ 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that 
of  Mr.  Veysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Chris- 
tians to  have  made  memoranda  of  wnat  they  heard  in  the 
public  preaching  and  private  conversation  of  the  apostles; 
while,  according  to  Professor  Schieiermacher,  the  memo- 
randa of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various  persons, 
as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  continent, 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritsch,  Plank,  and 
Gersdorf ;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and 
refuted  at  great  length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique 
upon  his  essay  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theo- 

*  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  100,  101, 

•  British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  114.  A.n  hy^iolhesis  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Veysie  was  offered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol. 
viii.  part  i.  pp.  423,  424.) ;  but  a.s  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr. 
V.'s,  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

6  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schieier- 
macher, with  an  Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels  since  fiisliop 
Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  IS^.  6vo.  The  original  German  work  wad 
pubUshed  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 

•»  Schieiermacher,  p.  313.   British  Critic  and  Theol.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  3:.4. 
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logical  Review ;  of  whose  obaervatioiis  the  following  is 
an  abstraqt : — 

1.  Thi9  htfpothetit  U  in  itself  extremely  improkabUf  and  not 
reeoncilabie  loith  certain  facte  deducible  from  the  study  of  the 
ttyle  and  langitage  of  St,  Luke*8  Gospel, 

(1^  The  hypothesis  is  in  Usdf  extremely  improbabte, 

"That  a  person  employed  in  writing  an  historical  work  should 
nse  such  existing  narratives  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly 
both  ]Mt)bable  and  rational.  That  he  shoiud  make  up  his  history 
«f  such  fhignientary  materials  has  this  clear  objection  to  it,  that 
the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possiblv  he 
nice  in  his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  he  can  find,  and  where 
fae  can  meet  with  none  of  high  authority,  must  of  necessity  be 
aadsfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  must  be  the  consequence 
^  sp  composing  an  historjr  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere  rea- 
Mmable  grounds;  and  that  it  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleier- 
aacher,  at  least,  cannot  deny,  for  he  himself  states  that  St.  Luke 
haa  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded,  and  almost  fabulous  narratives 
into  his  Gospel.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  an  author  to  be  supposed 
totally  without  perception  of  this  obvious  objection ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  willingly  produces  a  less  valua- 
ble and  authentic  history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  so? 
We  must  be  allowed  to  Uiink  that  if  this  is  true  of  a  common  his- 
tory, it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  gospel — the  history  of 
a4Aew  religion  and  its  founder.  Wliatever  may  be  thought  of'^the 
Imowlodge  or  powers  of  its  historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow, 
Hmt  he  thought  Christianity  true,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself 
employed  in  giving  an  account  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the  whole 
value  of  which  depends  on  its  being  true.^" — Now,  "  a  person  so 
employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching  to 
bim,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  he  was  treating. 
And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  their  force  can  only 
be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St.  Luke  liad  not  the  power  of 
obtaining  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
Judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect 
4o  the  hrstof  these  alternatives,  without  at  all  inquiring  whether 
he  was  or  was  iH>t  himself  a  witness  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that  he  lived  at 
the  time  ef  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had 
ready  access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accu- 
rate accounts  of  all  that  passed  in  our  Lord's  lile.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long  time  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  his  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when  that 
apostle  was  seized,  and  his  long  imprisonment,  previous  to  his 
vc^ge  to  Rome,  ccMumenced.  At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment 
he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he 
«pent  the  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  positively  mentioned, 
bttt  from  his  being  with  St.  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
«loae  of  his  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem 
as  his  compamon  and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  during  its  continuance;  at  all  events,  it  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with  St  Paul  to  St 
James,  when  all  the  elders  were  present.  It  is  therefore  indis- 
putable, that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  infor- 
mation respecting  our  I^rd,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye-wit- 
aesses  of  his  life  and  actions.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could 
be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St  Luke's  circumstances,  to 

i)refer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least 
oosely  established  (and,  in  fact,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
machev,  often  worthless),  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
tent witnesses;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing  to  the  living  voices 
of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  oi  our  Lord, 
And  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that 
chey  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  They  who  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis are  surely  bound  to  give  some  account  of  the  motives  which 
eould  induce  a  person  situated  like  St  Luke,  led  either  by  inclination 
or  a  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had  learned 
and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  Which  he  and 
every  honest  Christian  undertakmg  such  a  work  must  have  been 
ciB^uenoed,  to  prefer  imperfect  to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of 
llaatia^  narratives  of  doubtful  character  to  Uie  certain  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  argue 
that  the  evangelist  would  take  pains  to  procure  only  authenticated 
narratives  (because  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  many  erroneous 
ones  htrve  found  their  way  into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alter- 
native to  ^which  we  have  alluded,  and  frequently  says  that  the 
ciicety  and  exactness  which  we,  '  who  are  a  critical  generation,' 
pe^uire,  were  unknown  to  former  ages,  which  were  easily  satisfied 
with  a  less  rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St  Luke 
(might,  theiefore,  be  contented  with  materials  really  imperfect 
But  to  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to  the  difficulty^  for  there  is 
no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  reasoning,  any 
difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  buui  undertaking  to  write  the  his- 
t«ry  of  events  of  no  trivial  importance,  but  conceminff  the  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  living  with  those  who  had  been  present 
-and  personally  engagml  in  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  would 
apply  to  ^hese  competent  Witnesses  for  information,  oi'  would  deem 
it  a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtfiil  narratives 
,  of  these  events,  written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained 
some  sort  of  accoimt  af  afl  that  interested  him,  and  dien  to  string 
his  Collectanea  together  (r^'ithout  a  word  of  addition,  of  correction, 


or  of  explanation),  like  MartiaPs  Epigrams,  some  good,  some  indif^ 
ferent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  book."* 

(2.)  Tlds  hypothesis  is  not  reconeilaSle  with  certain  facte  dedvdUs 
from  a  stydvqfthe  style  and  language  of  St  Luke*f  Chspd. 

The  validity  of  thii  dgection  is  supported  by  the  loamed  re- 
viewer, who  DM  dted  very  numerous  uistances  of  the  evaiwelist'v 
style  and  language,  compared  with  thoee  occurring  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  die 
journal  already  cited.'  It  must  suffice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  sidduced  clearly  diow  that  the-  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  duoughout  the  production  of  the  same 
author;  peculiar  words  amf  phrases,  whish  are  rarely  or  never 
used  by  the  other  evangelists,  being  used  through  various  parts 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts;  while  a  large  number  m  these  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  are  derivaUe  fnmi  one  source^— die  Septuagint; 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  common  to  St  Luke  ai^ 
to  St  Paul,  whose  compmion  the  evangelist  was  for  many  yeanu 
"If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  aivues,  *'a  peculiar  pnrase> 
ology  runs  through  two  works,  if  much  ofthat  peculiar  phraseology 
is  constandy  referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  la 
also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  person  for  many  years  ti^e  C(m« 
stant  companion  of  the  reputed  author  of  these  works,  there  is  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be  the  correct 
one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much— can  hardly  have 
distinguished  the  greater  part  of  above  forty  narratives  (according 
to  Professor  Schleiermacner)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar 
phraseology — can  hardly  have  produced  a  striking  connection  be- 
tween their  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend  of  their  compiler."' 
In  a  note,  the  reviewer  states  the  following  to  be  the  result  of  a 
pretty  laborious-  examination  of  the  New  Testament:  "There  are 
in  St  Luke  as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  die  three  other 
evangelists  together.  In  the  Acts  very  far  more.  In  St  Paul  as 
many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  In  inquiring 
into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  we  find 
more  than  three  times  as  many  in  St  Luke  as  in  either  of  the 
others.  With  respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
St  Paul,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  St  Luke  as  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  St  Mark  or 
St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  about ^ve  times 
as  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are 
about  as  many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St  Paul, 
and  peculiar  to  these  books,  as  there  are  words  pecxdiar  to  St  Luke 
and  St  Paul  alone."* 

2,  Further,  the  principles,  on  -which  Professor  Schleierma- 
cher conducted  the  examination  of  St,  Luke's  Gospel,  do  not 
bear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  -which  he  has  framed, 

(1.)  For,  in  applying  the  test  of  prdbahility.  Professor  Schleier' 
macher  assumes^  in  an  unwarrantable  manner ^  the  right  of  supplying, 
from  his  own  fancy ,  aU  the  circumstances  and  details  of  every  rutr^ 
ration  wliich  he  fjuts  in  the  Gospel ;  and  then  lie  explains  the  whole 
transaction  by  means  of  the  very  details  lie,  has  furnished. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  oy  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Schleierma- 
cher, in  illustration  of  this  remark  :^  one  of  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  it.  "  In  commenting  on  the  fifth  chanter  of  the  Gospel 
(p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narrative  (ver.  27 — ^9.)  of  the  calling 
of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  scribes  and  phan- 
sees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narratiye  (ver.  17-— 26.) 
of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of 
the  same  parties,  for  the  following  reasons :  According  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher,  '  the  conversation  of  Christ  and  the  pharisees  is 
evidently  the  main  point  of  the  second  narrative.'  That  is,  the 
call  of  St  Matthew  is  not  sa  That  is  only  menti(»ied  because  the 
conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fact 
that  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publi- 
can's house. 

**  *  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without 
till  the  mlendid  repast  was  at  an  end,  for  they  were  sure  enough  of 
finding  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  usual  time  of  public  busmess 
the  next  day,  and  thiseonversation  could  scarcely  follow  immediately 
after  the  banquet  Had  this  history,  therefore,  been  related  in  a 
continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them 
connected  either  in  this  manner,  StiU  thev  were  minded,  after  this, 
again  to  ^estion  his  disciples,  for  that  the  day  before  fie  had  sal 
at  meat  with  them  at  the  house  of  a  publican,  with  many  other  puhU' 
cans  and  sinners:  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great  feaet  vMich 
a  puHUan  had  made  for  him,  and  from  this  the  scrSes  and  pharisees 
took  occasion  thresh,  ^c  Ours,  however,  sounds  quite  like  an  in- 
dependent narrative  which  premises  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  be  known,  without  ccmceming  itself  about  any  further  connec- 
tion. The  phrase  4ut)  f^rd  raZrA  is  much  too  vague  to  seek  in  it 
a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.' 

"From  this  jq>ecimen  our  readers  will  see  somewhat  of  the  na-. 
ture  of  Professor  Schleiermacher's  proceedings.  He  supposes  that 
we  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  writer  s  aim  in  a  particular 
narrative ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
he  relates,  to  judee  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of  the 
law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  had  finished  a  visit  to  a  given 
person  presumed  to  be  objectionable  to  them ;  that  we  can  decide 
whether  diese  habits  were  so  sirongly  rooted,  that  even  the  unusual 


t  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354— 386. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  366— 36a 


«  Ibid.  pp.  358-364. 
«  Ibid.  p.  357.  note. 
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txcitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose  tlieir  law  would  not  induce 
them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait  till  the  usual 
bmin  of  business  (or  an  interview  widi  him;  whether  in  a  small 
place  they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving 
the  house,  without  derogating  from  their  dignity;  and  again,  that 
we  can  pronounce  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  succeeding  parts  of 
hu  narrative."! 

(2.)  He  gratuUoudy  assumes  1A*  exigence  qf  the  moti  incredihie 
Hupiiiiy  and  ignorance  on  Ike  part  of  (he  mcred  writers^  whenever 
he  can  get  rid  of  any  difficulty  by  euch  an  hypotkeM^ 

**For  example,  he  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was 
no  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles,,  and  that  St  Luke  did  not  mean 
to  state  any  such  calling.  But  he  allows  Uiat  St.  Mark  does,  in  the 
nKNit  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his 
denial  of  the  &ct?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark  saw  this 
passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it!  There  are  two  mon- 
strous improbabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement;  for  we 
would  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles  or  not?  and, 
•econdlv,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  misunderstand  St  Luke  than  ourselves."^ 

(3.)  N(A  only  does  Professor  SchUiertnacher  allow  himself  the 
most  extraordinary  license  in  conjuring  up  feelings,  intentions,  mo- 
tives, and  circumstances;  but  in  manjy  instances  these  conjectures 
are  <m  unhappy,  and  the  m<^ives  and  circumstances  conjectured  [are] 
ax  forced  ana  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 

**He  forms  a  theory  as  to' the  way  in  which  a  particular  occur- 
rence took  place,  and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it" 
Thus,^  ^IVolessor  Schleiermacher  observes,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.) 
does  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in  going  on 
the  sea;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without  any 
particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

*'*The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to 
imagine  that  the  disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  fish,  and  that 
Jesus  accompanied  them ;  ibr  why  should  he  always  have  let  the 
time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and  the  exertion  of  his 
whole  influence  on  them  V  &c.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
St  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being 
employed  in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that 
he  was  asleep,  (Matt  viii.  24.)"'^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  details  conjecturaUy  supplied  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher are  not  oidy  improb(Me,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not  as  a  divine  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly 
teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a  character, 

**  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line 
of  conduct  pursued  hy  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter 
into  the  common  detail  of  life ;  but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  rea- 
sonable than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every  movement  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  contend  that  every  thin^ 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level 
to  which  Professor  Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  this  is  the  test  by  which  he  tries  them ; 
and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence  of  impro- 
tMbility  on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can) 
that  its  author  was  a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say 
whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so 
simple  it  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample  reason 
for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have 
entirely  avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  thought  retirement  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we 
are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  any 
thin^  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  be- 
lieving himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher. 
Yet  Professor  Schleiermacher  chooses  to  account  for  this  by  sup- 
posing (without  a  trace  of  it  in  the  history)  that  he  must  have  been 
at  a  festival ;  that  he  was  returning  to  nie  abode  with  a  camvan, 
and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,,  was  driven  out 
to  pass  the  night  ia  the  air!  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the 
simple  fact  that  he,  who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to 
be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to  strengthen  himself  fi>r  his  office 
by  solitude  and  prayer.*''^ 

v.  The  last  hypothesis,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  written  Gospel,  but  from  orai^  tradition  from  the 

APOSTLES  AND  OTHBR  DISCIPLKS  OP  JCSUS  CHRIST. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  sugeested  by  Herder  about 
thirty  years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhom  in  assuming 
a  common  Hebrew  or  Ohudee  Gospel;  but  he  differs  from 
him  in  most  other  respects,  by  supposing  this  common  docu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  verbai  gospel^  w&idi  consisted  only  in  the 
preachi^ff  (m^^a^  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and 
which,  he  says,  nad  been  verbally  propagated  for  thirty 
years,  when  tne  substanee  of  it  was  eommit^  to  writing  in 
three  different  Grospels.    Acoordling  to  the  fonn  of  this  oral 


a  British  Cridc,  vol  ii.  pp.  365,  38& 


a  British  Untie,  voL  ii.  pp.  %5,  SA.  •  Ibitf.  p.3B& 

>  Critical  Essay,  pp.  131,  132.  «  Brit  Crit  voL  ii.  p.  372. 

•  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373, 374.  to  pp.  a7t-*396.  various  other  exam- 
hies  are  adduced,  and  the  erroneous  reaseninffs  of  Frofessor  Sehl^Ier- 
«)Bcber  exposed  with  equal  industry  and  leaminf  . 


gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark» 
and  Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  similarity; 
but  it  is  useless.  Herder  farther  asserts,  to  examine  vxb 
voords  used  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  for  this  verv  reason, 
that  they  proceeded  not  from  a  written  document,  but  from 
a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our  first  three 
Grospels  to  discoTer  the  contents  of  a  supposed  commos 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaKing.^ 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  EckermanIt^ 
who  conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traaitional  gospel, 
in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  lv» 
imagined  that  Matthew  wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the 
Aramaean  dialect.  Hence  he  accounted  "for  the  similarity  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  by  supposing  that  Mark  and  Luke 
collected  the  matenals  of  their  uospels  at  Jerusalem ;  which 
existinff  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exbibit  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  oi  Matthew.'  So  improbable,  however, 
did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced, tnat  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at 
length  exploded  as  a  mere  fiction;  and  Eckermann  himself 
is  stated  to  have  subsequently  abandoned  it,  and  to  have  em- 
braced the  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  first  three  Gospels.^ 

3.  More  recently,  the  h]Q)othesis  of  Herder  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseler^  in  Uie  followian^ 
manner : — 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  to 
writing,  was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
with' respectful  fidelity:  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral 
tradition,  but  a  pure  tradition,  and  carefully  preserved.  As 
the  first  Christians  came  out  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradition,  they  had  neither 
desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written  history  of  thetr 
Master.     But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  distant 

E laces,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
een  converted  from  paganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their 
previous  ignorance  oi  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them 
to  wish  for  written  books ;  and  the  first  Gospels  were  ac- 
cordingly published.  In  this  way,  Luke  wrote  for  The^ 
philus.  But  the  evangelists  only  transcribed  accurately  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradition^  selecting  from 
it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the  place,  time,  and 
particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote.  Drawing 
from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  difierent  circumstances,  they  have 
often  difiered  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was 
held  in  hig;her  authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels, 
and  was  also  more  freouently  consulted  and  cited.  By  de- 
grees those  Gospels,  wnich  followed  it  with  great  fidelity, 
became  possessed  of  the  same  respect,  and  finally  supplanted 
it.  The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this  result  They, 
indeed,  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of  argumenta- 
tion and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who  devoted 
their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  Tot 
themselves,  also  derived  from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated 
and  altered.  The  true  Christians,  who  had  liitherto  been 
occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing  good,  rather  than  in  reaso»> 
ing  upon  religion,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
their  requisite  Knowledge  from  oral)  tradition,  were  obliged, 
in  defence  of  their  iaim,  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gospels, 
which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesua. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  armed  against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histones. 
Thus,  gradually  and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision 
of  a  council,  our  four  Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  middle  y  the  second  century^  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whofc  church,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  constantly  and  universally  possessed  canonical  authority. 
Such  are  tne  prominent  features  of  Gieseler^s  system* 
That  it  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  itsi 
author  imagines  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  mtfv 
readily  concede;  because,  being  framed  for  the  purpose  m 
explaming  those  phenomena,  it  may  be  expectea  to  answer 

•  Bp.  Marsha  Michaelis,  yoI.  iii.  part  2.  p.  203.,  where  Herder^  Christ- 
liche  Scbriftea  (Christian  Wriling8),  vol.  Hi.  i>p.  903—416.  are  quoted. 
KuinoeL  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hiet.  Nov.  Test  voL  K  p.  &. 

1  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  liug'a  iDtroducrioo^  iroL  i.  Pref.  pp.  v.  \i. 

•  Pareau„  de  Mythica  Interpretatione,  b  190. 

•  This  notice  of  Gieseler's  hypothesis  is  abridged  from  Cellerier's  \nltfO- 
dixctien  au  Nbuv.  Test.  pp.  266i--267.,  who  cites  l>r.  G.'s  lIi&torisch'Krni»> 
cher  Verluch  Dber  die  Entstehung  und  die  fVOhesten  schicitsale  d^r 
sdiriftttcben  Evangelien.  (Historico-Critical  Essay  oa  the  Origin  and 
early  Fates  of  the  written  Gospels.)  Minden,  1818. 
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that  purpose;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis  and  that  of 
Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  founaation,  will  (we  think) 
appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  In  the  first  place, — ^not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  assumed  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it 
is  utterly  incredible  that  so  lone  a  time  should  elapse,  as  both 
Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing;  because  every  Christian,  who  had  once  heard  so  important 
a  relation,  must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal 
materials  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besiaes, 
a  mere  oral  narrative,  after  it  had  gone  through  so  many  different 
mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  must  at  length  have  ac- 
quired such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve 
tne  title  of  a  conmion  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it) ;  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  our  first  three  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one 
form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion  of  a  mere  oral  gospel, 
which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.'  Further, 
ihe  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  t|ie  length  of  time  which 
they  imagine  must  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed 
to  writing  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, for  the  early  date  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  ^which  has 
already  been  stated  in  pp.  296,  297  of  this  volume. 

2.  Although  we  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evange- 
lical history  was  so  well  kno\^Ti  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  for  written  documents  until  after  the  expiration 
of  many  years; — that  the  first  Christians,  more  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theological  science,  paid 
less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  facts  and  les- 
sons contained  in  the  evangelical  history ; — that  they  restricted  the 
appellation  of  !><?>)  or  Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament; — that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  yet  collected  together,  and 
that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the  formula  of 
9  Xp»<rToj,  Christ  has  scad  it: — although  these  points  should  be  con- 
ceded, yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded written  documents?  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to 
them,  and  tluit  ^ey  did  not  generally  make  use  of  our  four  Gospels 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  By  no  means.  Such  a 
concliuticm  appeaia  to  us  to  be  contradicted  l^  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  wntings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least 
equal  estimation  with  that  tradition,  by  which  the  subjects  of  their 
{teaching  were  preserved ;  since  the  heathens,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  feith,  could  with  difficulty  have  recourse  to  oral 
traditioih  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second 

oentoiy. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  quotatiopB  liom  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
preyioosly  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But^this  paucity 
of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  small  number  of 
Christian  writers  whose  worlu  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed :  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  concluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at 
that  time  but  little  Imown,  Such  of  those  quotations  as  refer  to 
the  HifvyM*  or  preaching  of  the  apostles  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
reference  to  oral  tradition ;  and  they  may  equally  be  understood 
of  written  documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our 
totfld  ignorance  of  the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on 
which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  whole 
church.  But  the  profound  and  universal  veneration  in  which 
these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  Christian  writers  and  books, — evidently  demon- 
strates that  their  authority  was  by  no  means  new,  but  had  been  of 
some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  dis- 
cernible a  special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the  churches  which  became 
the  depositories  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  could 
have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

6.  liastly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  traditionary  docu- 
ment should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  solve  all  the  diflliculties 
which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  considerati6n  the  real  difficulties 
which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We 
must  conceive  how  such  oral  tradition,  which  was  diffiised  from 
Rome  to  Babylon,  continued  without  tlie  slightest  alteration,  amidst 
the  great  number  of  new  converts,  who  were  daily  occupied  in 
studying  them,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  oihers.--We  must  ima- 
gine in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  uniform ; 
so  that  persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to  writing,—- 
one,  for  instance,  at  Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome, — should  in 
the  same  narrative  frequently  make  use  of  the  same  phrases  and 
even  the  sam^  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both 
historically  and  critically  proved) ;  and  prevent  the  followers  of 
this  system  from  deducing  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion, 
which  some  German  neologians  have  not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz. 
that  our  Gospels  were  supposititious  productions  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  evangelists. 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaclis,  vol.  iiL  part  2.  p.  201. 


V.  Since,  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  several 
modifications,  above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to 
account  for  such  coincidences?  We  reply  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  senous  and  inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  "  that 
the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  both  languajpre  and 
thought,  that  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  are  found  in 
those  places  in  which  the  several  writers  record  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles ;  and  it  will  likewise  be  admitted, 
that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  those  which  maoe  the  deepest  impres- 
sion are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  ot  the 
others  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be 
allowed,  that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same 
remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by 
one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circimistance  which, 
though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  perfectly  different.  The  miracles  of  our 
blessed  Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must 
have  made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  im- 
pressions too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced ;  though  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  miracle  must  have  affected  the  different 
spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impressions, 
some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself,  on 
the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was 
completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very 
circumstances  may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of 
course  been  soon  forgotten, 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every 
man  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  par 
ticulars  of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention 
many  years  ago.     He  will  find  that  his  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a  month  after 
the  event  occurred ;  whilst  of  many  other  circumstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a 
very  confused  and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no 
recollection  at  all.     If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire of  any  friend  who  was  present  with  him  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  event  in  question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his 
friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as  vivid  and 
distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friena  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not 
observed  by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his 
memory ;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which 
he  has  the  most  distinct  recollection,  his  friend  remembers 
hardly  one.     That  such  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual 
power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past  events,  1 
know  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  has 
never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  him  make 
them  immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if 
they  be  fairly  njade,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always 
found  it.     Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  oi 
a  law  of  human  nature,  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law 
of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene 
is  strong,  those  produced  oy  the  kss  important  circumstances 
are  weak,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if  re- 
tained at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  that  when 
the  impression  made  by  the  principal  obj^t  is  exceedingly 
strong,  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant 
circumstances  make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a 
hundred  times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man 
absorbed  in  thought  not  heariiig  the  sound  of  a  clock  when 
striking  the  hour  beside  him.  It  these  facts  be  admitted  (and 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hypO' 
theses^  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  the  first  three  evangelists,  when  recording 
the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  which 
is  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  order  in  which  those  mira- 
cles were  performed,  or  of  the  less  important  circumstances 
aqcompanying  the  performance.    In  every  one  of  them  the 
principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  powerful  voice 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.     The 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions  must  have  made 
so  deep  an  inipression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as. 
never  to  be  effaced :  but  whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  were 
restored  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes; 
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wbelfaer  one  or  Ueo  bliad  men  DiiracDlouBly  received  their 
eight  in  the  Deigfabourliood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether  that  mi- 
racle was  peifonned  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  Mer, 
are  circumataaces  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles 
themBelveR,  are  at  so  little  importance,  as  maj  eaait^  be 
(ruppoaed  to  hare  made  bdt  a  sli^t  impreaaion  on  the  minds 
of  even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observera,  whoae  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circmnstaneee  would  he  soon  foreotten,  or,  if 
ramemberel  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  miraclae  were  peifonned,  the  evange- 
lists appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  re- 
corded them,  as  Boawell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Johnson,  without  marking  their  dates ;  or  aa  Xenophon  has 
Tecorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  which  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels."' 

With  rnspect  to  the  doclrinei  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be 
recollected  uiat  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report 
with  accviacy  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in 
which  case  even  common  historians  would  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them,  the  same  words.  "  In  seeking  to  do  this,"  says 
the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph ), 
"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers  should 
oiten  fall  upon  vA'bal  agreement:  nor,  on  the  contrary,  i 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  -  "-    "  '■ 


of  thit  very  ciTCunulanci ,-  and  tue  have  also  reason  to  think 
ihal  iKeyJiad  aasUtanct  from  above  to  the  same  effect  .•  and  ye 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  tbeir  ntiturat  faculty 
or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both 
should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  Ihrouffhout 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence 
and  because  it  would  have  affected  their  character  of  origina 
independent  witnesses.  I>et  me  add,  that  these  discourses 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  rtie  evangelists 
must  have  cieen  often  repeated  amongst  ^e  apostle 
ing  others,  and  In  callin?  them  to  remembran 
themselves.     Matlliew  had  probably  often  heard  wn 

how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the   same      sc     rs 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  an  a 

We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  ach 

Other,  but  probablv  a  great  deal  before  they  finally         rsed 
themselves.     Marie  and  Luke  had  the  same  opp 
eren  if  they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses,'  la  bet 

*  "rfh«no  two  bucDui  minds  ever  proc««il  with  in  «jac(  pa 
tdnSi  orcDfKeit  in  UDTUieiiaowortliftuaic  words,  so  \a  repo 


',  that  dixumenl  moi  no  allitr  than 
....  PU4CHine  or  oob  blbsbed  Lord  HiHsXLr.  He  wot  the 
gnat  Prntotiipe.  In  looking  up  to  him,  tht  Jlulhor  of  Ihar 
faitk  and  mittion.  Olid  to  the  veryviortU  in  tebich  he  wattan^ 
to  dklait  to  than  (loAicA  not  only  yet  xaindtd  in  their  earl,  but 
were  alto  reailltd  by  the  aid  of^hxt  Holy  Spirit  pramiseiP  far 
that  very  purpait),  they  have  given  lu  three  Gotpeli,  often 
agreeing  in  wordi,  though  not  uiithout  mvth  diseriificaiion,  ana 
abvayi  in  teme,"* 

To  this  powerfiil  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing;:  pro- 
tra[^ted  as  this  discossion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  import* 
ance  of  its  subjects  must  be  the  author's  apology  for  the 
length  at  which  the  preceding  questions  hare  been  treated; 
because  the  admission  of  eitl^r  tiie  copying,  documentarrt 
or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to  ue 
character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value 
and  importance  of  tbeir  testimony.  "Ther  seem  to  think 
more  justly,"  said  that  emtneot  critic  Le  Clerc,  "who  bbt 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  design :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to  (heir  testi- 
mony. When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
certed together,  they  are  suBpecled :  but  those  witnesses  ar« 
justly  cradited  who  testify  tlie  same  thing  separately,  uid 
w*  h      kn  w'  g  wh       h      h  'd " 


iHcd.  Ta  cwweru^ 


I  •oraetbinn  ibtn 
ID  V  ba  to  densrlba 
!    TH)*,  ihcD,  l«  Iba 


nv   luiTUl  »     Jus 

Wcba  iroduciion  to  Lho  Nrw  TcUhmm."  ■>.'» 

hop       it      iJil»nor91mkJioiiw,TOl.ll1.pp,  lOS^lla 
1  r,  qui  pYBiispitsIB!'  Uet  priotei  icrlpiiitH 


prlotei  icrlpiiitH 
>  AiiBunluiiiM,  p"1» 


No.  II. 


#  - 

TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY, 


MENTIONED   IN   THE   SIBLE. 


Extracted  chiefly  fnm  the  Second  EdUion  of  Dr.  Jrbuthmt's  Tables  ofdneUrU  Coins,  WdgMs,  and  Measures. 


[Referred  to  in  page  189.  of  this  Volume.] 


1.  Jeunsh  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


fhe  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 
Bekah,  half  a  shekel 

The  shekel 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  60  maneh  or  3000  shekels 


lbs.  ox. 
0  0 

pen. 
0 

n 

0  0 

5 

0 

0  0 

9 

2f 

2  3 

6 

lOf 

113  10 

1 

101 

3.  Scripture  Muuures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure, 

Kng. 

feet  In.  dec. 

*^'i" •  ■  •  IIZ 

0  10  944 

1  9  888 
7    3  652 

10  11  328 

14    7  104 
145  11  004 


ii 

24 


A  palm         •       •        • 
3|  A  span    . 
3  I  A  cubit 

A  fathom 


6 


34 


Iff 


190 


6 


12 


16 

Bo 


2 


8 


"So 


H 


20 


Ezekiel's  reed     . 
\^    An  Arabian  pole 


13^ 


i£J 


A  tehoBniu  or  mea- 
tarins  line 


3.  The  hng  Scripture  Measures. 

Enff. 

miles,  paees.  ft.    aee. 

A       u;*  ...         0        0     1     824 

A  cubit A    lAt;    A    R 

A  stadium  or  furlong 

A  8abbeth-day*s  journey    . 
2  I  An  eastern  mile 
A  parasang 
FJ  A  day's  journey  . 


400 


2U00 


4000 


12000 


96000 


10 

To 


240 


6 


48 


24 


0  145 

0  729 

1  403 
4  ;53 

33  172 


4 
3 
1 
3 
4 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capadty  for  dry  Things,  reduced  to 

English  Com  Measure. 


4.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to 

English  Wine  Measure.  , 


gaL  pints. 


A  caph 
^iTl  Alog 


16 
■^ 
"96" 


960 


12 


72 


720 


A  cab 


3 
T 


18 


180 


A  hin       .        •        •        •        • 

A  seah 

A  bath  or  ephah 

10  I  A  kor  or  ooroa,  chomer  or  homer 


60 


30 


X) 
0 
0 
1 
2 
7 

75 


Of 

2 
4 
4 
5 


A  gachal 
20  I  A  cab 


peeked  gaL    pi«ta> 
0    0    0^ 


36  I    1^1  An  omer  or  gomer 


120 


360 


1800 


3600 


18 


90 


3J_j_Areah 


10 


50 


180  1  100 


15 


30 


An  ephah 

"Sl  A  letech 

-jvr-j  2  I  A  chomer,  komer,  k«r,  er 


eoroe 


0 
0 

1 

3 
16 
32 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2f 

1 
3 
0 
1 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  EngKsh  Standard. 


A  gerah * 

lOjAbekah 

2  I  A  shekel        ....'• 
A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraica 


"Boo 


60000 


120 


6000 


50 


9006  I  60  "j  A  talent 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  seztula,  was  worth 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth 

A  pound,  or  mina 

A  talent  of  gold  was  wOTth      .        .        • 


£    «. 

d. 

0  0 

1t% 

0  1 

14" 

i 

0  2 

n 

6  14 

OJ 

342  3 

9 

£ 

c 

d. 

.   0  12 

^ 

1 

16 

6 

.   3 

2 

6 

5475 

0 

0 

7.  Roman  and  Greek  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 


£   s. 

d. 

far. 

0  0 

0 

Ol^V 

0  0 

0 

H 

0  0 

7 

3 

A  miie  (Aiarrow  or  Acrcr»fiov)  ,  .  .  • 

A  farthing  (KoJp*»TU5)  about 
A  penny,  or  denarius  (Ant-p'oO 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5#.  and  gold  at  £i  pei 
ounce. 
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No.  m. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


>    OF  THE 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


PART  I. 


i  Table  of  the  niost  Remarkablk  Eyents  comprised  in  the  Old  Testament^  abridged  from  Archbishop  Usher  and  Fi 
Calmet,  together  with  the  corresponding  fkttes  adopted  by  the  Rev,  Dr,  Hales  in  his  "  New  Jnalytds  of  Chronology ^^ 
by  the  lUght  Bev,  Dr,  Gleio,  in  his  new  Edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 

♦^*  T%e  trueJhte  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  four  years  before  the  common  JEra,  or  A,  D, 


Father 
and 


Dr. 


A.M. 

^      *  Period  1. 

mirid         From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge, 

The  creation 

JBve,  tempted  by  the  serpent,  disobeys  God, 
and  persuades  her  husband/Adam  to  diso- 
bedience also.  God  drives  them  out  of  pa- 
radise. 

3  Cain  bom,  Adam's  eldest  son. 

4  Abel  bom,  Adam's  second  son. 
128  Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 
130  Seth  bora,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
235  Enos  bora,  son  of  Seth. 
325  Cainan  bora,  son  of  Enos. 
396  Mahalaleel  bora,  son  of  Cainan. 
460  Jared  bora,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 
622  Enoch  bora,  son  of  Jared. 
687  Methuselah  born,  son  of  Enoch. 
874  Lamech  bora,  son  of  Methuselah. 
930  Adam  dies,  ag€9  930  years. 
967  Enoch  translated :  he  had  lived  365  years. 

1042  Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 

1056  Noah  bora,  son  of  Lamech. 

1140  Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

1235  Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years 

1290  Mahalaleel  dies,  a|[ed  o95  years. 
192211422  Jared  dies,  aged  962  vears. 

1536  God  informs  Noah  or  the  future  deluge,  and 
commissions  him  to  preach  repentance  to 
mankind,  120  years  before  the  deluge. 

1651  Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777 
years. 

1656  Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  deluge;  and  the 
same  year,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  by 
divine  command  enters  the  arK. 


lOOi 

101 

201 

230 

435 

625 

795 

960 

1122 

1287 

1474 

990 

1487 

1142 

1656 

1340 

1534 

1690 


2136 

2227 
2348 


2257 


2857 


1657 


23931693 


2258 

2393 

2523 

2657 1757 

2797 

28571770 


1658 
1693 
1723 
1757 
1770 


1771 


2787 
2919 
3049 
3128 
3198 
2606 
3258 


1787 
1819 
1849 
1878 
1948 
2006 
2008 


Year 
befort 
Chritt 
4000 
before 
A.D. 

4004 


Period  II. 
From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham, 

Noah  and  his  family  quit  the  Ark.  He  ofiers 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving;  God  appoints  the 
rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  no 
more  an  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  bora,  the  son  of  Shem. 

Saiah  bora,  son  of  Arphaxad. 

Heber  bora,  son  of  Salah. 

Phaleg  bora,  son  of  Heber. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispersion  of 
the  nations. 

The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
monarchy  W  Nimrod ;  and  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  ln[  Ham  the  fiither  of  Mizraim. 

The  tri61  of  Job,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  took 
place 

Reu  bora,  the  son  of  Fhaleg.     ^ 

Serug  bora,  son  oT  Reu. 

Nahor  bora,  son  of  Serug. 

Terah  bora,  the  son  of  Nahor. 

Haran  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

Abram  bora,  the  son  of  Terah. 


5411 


3998 
3997 
3876 
3874 
3769 
3679 
3609 
3544 
3382 
3317 
3130 
3074 
3017 
2962 
2948 
2864 
2769 
2714 
2582 
2468 


2353 
2349 


Dr. 
BaUt. 


5311 
5310 
5210 
5181 
4996 
4786 
4616 
4451 
4289 
4124 
3937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3755 
4071 
3877 
3721 
3489 
3275 


3184 
3155 


2347 


2346 
2311 
2281 
2247 
2234 


2233 


3154 


3153 
3018 
1^888 
2754 
2614 
2554 

2554 


Dr. 
BoUm. 


3268 
3318 


3333 

3334 

3341 
3344 

3357 


2130 
2217 
2185 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 


3358 
3383 


3398 
3418 
3438 
3495 


3526 


A.M. 

or 

year 
of  the 
World 


2018 
2083 


2083 

2084 

2091 
2094 

2107 


2108 
2133 


2148 
2168 
2186 
2245 


2276 


2337 
2624 
2492 
2362 
2283 
2213 
2805 
1996  2153 


3539 
3548 


3683 


3723 


3763 


2289 
2298 


Period  IQ. 

From  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Depar* 
ture  of  the  leraelitee  out  of  Egypt,  arid 
their  Return  into  the  Land  of  Canaan, 

Sarai  bora,  wife  of  Abram. 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  his  father 
Terah  died,  agea  205  years. 

The  second  call  of  Abram  from  Haran. — ^He 
comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  nephew ;  and  dwells  at  Sichem. 

Abram  goes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  takes  hia 
wifb,  but  soon  restores  her  again.  Abram 
returns  from  Egypt;  he  and  I^t  separate. 

Abram's  victory  over  Uie  five  kings,  and  rescue 
of  Lot 

Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  Abram. 

Ishmael  bora,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 
Abram  was  86  years  old.  (Gen.  rvi.  16.) 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xvii.) 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burat 
by  fire  from  heaven.  Lot  is  preserved ;  re* 
tires  to  Zoar ;  commits  incest  with  hif  daugh- 
ters. 

Abraham  departs  fix)m  the  plains  of  Bfanm  to 
Beer-sheba.    Isaac  bom.  / 

Abraham  oflers  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt^iflfer- 


mg. 
Sarah 


Year 
htfart 
CfthM 

4004 

Hfort 
A.D. 


1986 
1917 


1921 

1900 

1913 
1910 


1871 


2433 


2473 


2513 


-» I 


dies,  aged  127  vears. 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

Jacob  and  Esau  bora,  Isaac  being  60  yean  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Me 
sopotamia,  to  his  imde  Laban ;  and  marries 
first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

Joseph,  being  17  years  old,  tells  his  father 
Jacob  his  brethren's  faults ;  they  hate  him, 
and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into. 
Egypt  Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to 
Potiphar. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is 
made  governor  of  Egypt 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  buy 
cora.  Joseph  imprisons  Simeon. — ^His  breth- 
ren return;  Joseph  discovers  himself,  and 
engages  them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  their 
fituer  Jacob,  then  130  v^firs  ola. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt  The  Israelites  perse- 
cuted. 

Moses  bora ;  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
and  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 
adopts  him. 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian;  flees  into  Midian; 
tparries  Zippondi,  the  daughter  of  Jethro: 
has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershon  and  Eliezer. 

According  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  trial  of 
Job  took  place 

Moses,  commissioned  by  God»  rotnins  into 
Egypt  Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  ibe  Israelites 
at  liberty.  Mosei  inflicts  ten  plagues  on 
Egypt;  ttfter  whi<di  tlM  Israelites  are  libe- 
rated. 

395 


1858 
1836 
1818 
1759 


Dr. 

mam. 


2143 
2093 


2078 

8077 

907D 
2067 


18972054 


18969063 


9088 


2013 
1993 
1973 
1916 


17281885 


1715 
1706 


1571 


1872 
1863 


1788 


1531 


1520 
1491 


1688 


1648 


396 


CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX. 


3763 


4.  M.\ 

2513 


3764 
3765 


3803 


3803 


2514 
2515 


2553 


3804 
3811 


2553 


Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  his  army, 
and  overtakes  them  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.  The  Egyptians  drowned;  21st  of 
the  first  month. 

The  delivery  of  the  law,  with  various  cux;um- 
stances  of  terror,  &c. 

The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Cauaanites.     Establishment  of  the  pries^ 

hood,  &4i. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  this 

time. 

The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 
The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by 

Joshua 
Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


2554 
2561 


Period  IV. 

From  m  Return  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Begat  State, 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan. — Joshua 
restores  circumcision. — Jericho  taken. — ^The 
Gibeonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. — 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom 
Joshua  defeats;   the  sun   and  moon  stand 

still. 

War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan ; 
conquest  and  division  of  that  country,  &c. 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the 
Lord  and  the  Israelites.— Joshua  dies,  aged 
110  years.  . 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni- 
bezek. 


1491 


1490 


1451 


1451 


Dr.H. 

1648 


1647 


1608 


1608 


1451 

1443 


38492599 


3985 

4045 

4189 

4259 


1609 
1582 


4341 
4343 


4351 
4361 
4375 

4381 


2469 

2519 
2663 

2723 


During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the 
idolatry  of  Micah,  and  the  war  of  the  twelve 
tribes  against  Bengamin,  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  He  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 

Deborah,  Barak,  and  others  judge  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Gideon  delivers  Israel. 

Under  his  judicature  God  rais€»  up  Samson. 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

The  birth  of  Samuel. 


2745 
2747 


2755 
2785 
2819 

2825 


B.  C.Dr.A 

14051561 


1535 

1485 
1341 

1271 


4391 
4421 


3001 
3029 


Period  V. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Regal  State 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel. — Saul  is 
appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  hav- 
ing disobeyed  Samuel's  orders,  is  rejected 
by  God. 

Saul's  second  offence. 

Davfd  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David 
quashed. — ^The  restoration  of  David. 

Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David 
causes  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned,  who 
is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about 
six  months  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Da- 
\\d.    He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  being  seven 
years  and  a  half  in  building. — Its  deofication. 

Tlie  death  of  Solomon,  succession  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king 
of  the  ten  tribes. 
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3032 
3046 
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Kings  ofJudah^for  388  years, 

Rehoboam,  intending  to  subdue  the  ten  tribes, 
ia  commanded  to  forbear. 

Rehoboam  gives  himself  up  to  impiety. 

Rehoboam  dies.  Abijara  succeeds  him ;  reigns 
three  years. 

Abijam's  victory  over  Jeroboam;  who  loses 
many  thousands  of  his  troops. 

Abijam  dies.  Asa  succeeds  him,  and  sup- 
presses idolatry  in  Judah. 

Asa  engages  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  king- 
dom or  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  quit  his 
undertaking  at  Ramah. 
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990 


987 
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940 


3090  Death  of  Asa,  who  is  succeeded  by  Jehosha- 
phat.    He  expels  superstitious  worship. 


.4514 
4515 


4517 
4515 


Elijah  removed  from  this  world  in  a  fiery  cha- 

3107  Jehosiiaphat  accompanies  Ahab  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Ramoth  Gilead;  where  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  a  great  danger.  . ,      .  , 

310ejJehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet  for  Onhir;  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  partaking  of  the  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by  tempest 
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Jehoshaphat  dies;  Jehoram  succeeds  him. 

Jehoram,  at  the  importunity  of  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  introduces  into  Judah  the  worship  of 
Baal.  He  is  smitten  hy  God  with  an  in- 
curable distemper  in  his  bowels;  makes  his 
son  Ahaziah  viceroy,  or  assoeiate  in  his 
Jungdom.    Jehoram  dies. 
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3030 


3047 
3050 
3052 


904 
896 


Kings  of  Israel,,  for  254  years. 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  firsr  king  of  Is- 
rael, or  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes. — He  abo- 
lishes the  worship  of  the  LoR0;  and  sets  up 
the  golden  calves. 


Jeroboam    overcome   by   Abijam,   who  kills 

500,000  men. 
Jeroboam  dies ;  Nadab  his  son  succeeds ;  reigns 

two  years.  .  ^     - 

Nadab  dies ;  Baasha  succeeds  hiih. 


s,c. 
970 


4468  3074  Baasha  dies ;  Elah  his  son  succeeds  him. 

4469  3075  Elah  killed  by  Zimri,  who  usurps  the  kingdom 
seven  days. 

4469  3075  Omri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  he  bums  him- 
self in  the  palace. 

4473  3079  Omri  builds  Samaria ;  makes  it  the  seat  of  his 
kingdom. 

4480  3086  Omri  dies ;  Ahab  his  son  succeeds. 

4503  3096  The  prophet  Elijah  presents  himself^  before 
Ahab,  and  causes  the  false  prophets  of  Baal 
to  be  slain. 

Gives  the  prophetic  unction  to  Elisha. 

4504  3103  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  besieges  Samaria ;  is 
forced  to  quit  it 

450613107  Ahab  wars  against  Ramoth  Gilead ;  is  killed 
in  disguise.    Ahaziah  succeeds. 

4507  3108  Ahaziah,  falling  from  the  lattice  of  his  house, 
•  is  dangerously  wounded,  and  dies ;  Jehoram 

his  brother  succeeds  him,  and  makes  war 
against  Moab. 

4508  3109  Elisha  foretells  victory  to  the  army  of  Israel, 
*     and  procures  water  in  abundance. 
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4515 
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M.  U. 

3117 
3120 


4522 


4562  3164 


4563 


4591 


46023189 


4654 


4669 
4670 


4671 


3126 


3165 


3178 


3246 


3261 
3262 


3263 


4686  3278 


Kings  ofJudah, 

Ahaziah  reignft  but  one  year. 
Joash  or  Jehoash  bom. 

Homer  the  Greek  i>oet  flourishes. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehoram  kixig  of  Israel 

to  the  siege  of  Ramoth  Gilead.    He  is  slain 

by  Jehu. 
Athaliah  kills  all  the  royal  family;  usurps 

the  kingdom.    Jehoash  is   preserved  and 

kept  secretly  in  the  temple  six  years. 
Jehoiada  the  nigh-priest  sets  Jehoash  on  the 

throne  of  Judah,  and  slays  Athaliah. 

Zechariah  the  high-priest,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  temple  by  order  of  Jehoash. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars  against  Jehoash. 

Hasuiel  returns  against  Jehoash;  and  forces 
large  sums  from  him.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23.) 

Jehoash  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Amaziah. 


Amaziah  wars  against  Jehoash  king'of  Israel ; 
is  defeated  by  him. 


Amaziah  dies;  Uzziah  or  Azariah  succeeds 

him. 
Isaiah  and  Amos  prophesy  in  Judah  under 

this  reign. 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham  his  son  succeeds. 
Isaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  (Isa.  vi.) 
Isaiah  and  Hoeea  continue  to  prophesy. 


Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
invade  Judah. 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahaz  succeeds  him.  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  continue 
their  hostilities  against  Judah. 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
two  kings  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
year  foUowing  they  return  again  and  spoil 
nis  country. 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  submits  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


Ahaz  king  of  Judah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hezekiah,  who  restotres  the  worship 
of  tbe  Lord  in  Judsa,  which  Ahaz  had 
almost  entirely  subverted. 
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3178 
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Kings  of  Israel, 
Samaria  besieged  by  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 

Ben<hadad  and  his  army,  seized  with  a 

panic,  flee  during  the  night. 
Elisha,  goinff  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  death 

of  Ben-haaad,  and  the  refgn  of  Hazael. 

Jehoram  marches  with  Ahaziah  against  Ka- 
motfa  Gilead ;  is  dangerously  wounded,  and 
carried  to  Jezreel. 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram ;  kills  him,  and 
usurps  the  mrone. 

Jehu  dies ;  Jehoahaz  his  son  succeeds  him. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne 
A.  M.  3162,  succeeds  him. 

Hazael  kins  of  Syria  dies;  and  Ben-hadad 
succeeds  him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben-hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies;  Jeroboam  II.  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  in  Israel,  prophesy 
during  this  reign. 


Jeroboam  11.  dies;  Zachariah  his  son  succeeds 

him. 
The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very -per- 
plexed. 
Zachariah  killed  by  Shallum,  afler  reigning 

six  months. 
Shall um  reigns  one  month;  is  killed  by  Me- 

nahem. 
Pul  (or  Sardanapalus)  king  of  Assyria  invades 

Israel;    Menahem    becomes    tributary   to 

him. 
Menahem  dies;  Pekahiah  his  son  succeeds. 
Pekahiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 

maliah. 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  besiege  Sardanapalus 
king  of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  who,  aner  a 
siege  of  three  years,  bums  himself  in  his 
palace,  with  all  his  riches.  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  of  Media,  and  Belesis 
of  Babylon. 


Tiglath-pileser  defeats  and  slays  Rezin  king 
of  Damascus;  enters  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
takes  many  cities  and  captives,  chiefly 
from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.    The  first  captivity  of  Israel. 

Hoshea  son  of  Elah  slays  Pekah,  and  usurps 
the  kingdom. 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  Tiglatfa>>pil«8er  king 
of  Nineveh. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance  with  So  king  of 
Egypt,  and  endeavours  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Shalrq^neser,  who  besieges  Sama> 
ria;  takes  it  afler  three  years'  siege,  and 
carries  beyond  the  Euphrates  the  tribes 
that  Tiglatn-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity ;  and  puts  an  end  tO  the  king- 
doin  of  Israel,  after  it  had  subsisted  two 
hundred  and  fifly-four  years. 
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Judah  alone. 

On  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib 
sacceeds  him,  and  invades  Judah,  and 
takes  several  cities. 

Hezekiah's  sickness  and  miraculous  cure. 
He  gives  money  to  Sennacherib,  who  still 
continues  his  war  against  him.  He  sends 
Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem,  and  marches  him- 
self against  Tirhq^kah  king  of  Cush  or  Ara- 
bia. Returning  mto  Judoea,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  destroys  many  thousands  of  his 
army ;  he  retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is 
slain  by  his  sons. 

Esar-haddon  succeeds  Sennacherib. 

Micah  the  Morasthite,  and  Nahum,  prophesy. 

Hezekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Manas- 
seh. 

Esar-haddon  becomes  master  of  BaWIon ;  re- 
unites the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Chaldaea. 

Manasseh  taken  by  the  Ctmidaeans,  and  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

The  war  of  Ilolofemes,  who  is  slain  in  Judaea 
by  Judith. 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Judaea  a 
considerable  time  before,  but  tlie  period  is 
not  exactly  known;  Amon  succeeds  him; 
reigns  two  years. 

Amon  dies ;  Josiah  succeeds  him. 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt  against  Carchemish,  is  mortally 
woimded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah 
composes  lamentations  on  his  death. 

Jehoahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  peo- 
ple; but  Necho,  returning  from  Carche- 
mish,  deposes  him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem; leaves  Jehoiakim  there,  on  condition 
of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Daniel  and 
his  companions  led  captive  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue 
explained  by  Daniel. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  sends^  an  army  from  Chaldaea,  Syria, 
and  Moab',  which  ravages  Judaea,  and 
brings  away  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

Cyrus  born,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Ne- 
buchadnezzar; is  taken,  put  to  death,  and 
cast  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Jehoiachin  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah  succeeds 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in 
Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  alter  he  had 
reigned  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is 
carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the  people. 
Mordecai  is  among  the  captives. 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in 
his  place. 

Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldsea. 

Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  revolts  against  the  Chaldte- 
ans.  Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Je- 
rusalem; besieges  it;  quits  the  siege  to 
repel  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  comes  to  as- 
sist Zedekiah ;  returns  to  ^he  siege.  Jere- 
fniah  continues  prophesying  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  which  continued  iumost 
tliree  years.  Lzekiel  also  describes  the 
same  siege  in  Chaldsea. 

Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  (July),  the  11th  year  of  Zede- 
kiah. Zedekiah,  endeavouring  to  flee  by 
night,  is  ttfken,  and  brought  to  Ribla,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  eyes  are  put  out,  and 
he  is  carried  to  Babylon. 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  seventh  day 
of  the  fourth  month. 

The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  carried 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  the  poorer 
classes  only  left  in  the  land. 
Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  after 
it   had  subsisted  four    hundred    and 
sixty-eight  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  David :  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
separation  of  Judah  ana  the  ten  tribes. 
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Period  VI. 

Prom  the  Babylonith  Captivity  to  J^ehe- 
miah's  Reform, 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  mdde  go- 
vernor of  the  remains  of  the  people.  He  is 
slain. 

Median  and  Persian  Dynasty. 

Darius  the  Mode* 

Cyrus  the  Persian. 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  who  sets  the  Jews 

at  libertjr,  and  permits  them  to  return  into 

Judaea  under  Zorobabel.    Joshua,  the  first 

high-priest,  in  the  same  year. 
The  second  temple  begun. 
Death  of  Cyrus ;  Cambyses  reigns. 
Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  temple  finished. 
Death   of  Darius;   Xerxes  succeeds  to  the 

throne. 
Jehoiakim  high-priest. 
Artaxerxes  succeeds  Darius. 
He  stops  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
Artaxerxes  marries  Esther. 
He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several 

priests  and  Levites. 
Ehashib  high-priest. 
Neheraiah  governor  of  Judsea. 
Darius  Nothus. 

Nehemiah's  reform  among  the  Jews 
End  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 


Period  VIL 

From  J^ehemiah't  Reform  to  the  Birth  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

Persian  Dynasty.    ^ 

Jewish  High-priests. 

Eliashib. 
Joiada  or  Judas. 
Jonathan  or  John. 
Jaddua  or  Jaddus. 

MACEDb-GREClAN  DyNASTY. 

Jewish  High-priests. 

Onias  I. 
Simon  the  Just. 
Eleazar. 
Manasses. 
Onias  II. 
Simon  II. 
Onias  III. 
Jesus  or  Jason. 
Onias  or  Menelaus. 

AsMONiEAN  Princes  or  Maccabees. 

Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Jachim  or  Alcimus,  high-priest 

Jonathan. 

He  is  appointed  high-priest 

Simon.    , 

John  Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus  and  Antigonus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus. 

Queen  Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  II. 

Aristobulus  U. 

Roman  Dynasty. 

Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 

Hyrcanus  II.  again. 

Antigonus. 

Idumaean  king,  Herod  the  Great 

John  the  Baptist  bom  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  « 

The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  a.  m.  4000  according 
to  the  vulgar  era ;  but  its  true  date  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  is  a.  m.  4004,  and 
A.  II.  5411  accoiding  to  Dr.  Hales. 
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-      PART  II. 

J  TbbleoflhtPtanctHLEvwinareairdalintheNtui  TalamenI,  from  the  Birth  of  Chrisl  lo  the  Datruclion  of  Jemsakm  a 
the  Compktioa  of  the  Canon  of  the  ^ew  T 


KJ  T)ip  nalivily  of  Jeaiu  Christ. 
The  circumcision,  purification,  e 
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The  ifefrmo  Gospel  of  Matthew  probably  ivriilr 
about  this  time. 
1  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Jud^- 
7  Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  church. 
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IS  Gailua  governor  of  Syria 


the  Je- 

Cssarea,  and  at  jFnis^em. 
;ral  Jeiva  to  lienlh. 
and  kill  the  RoniEiii  garrison  i 


'cuk  oat,  retire  to  Pclln,'in  the  kingdom  of 
..^  jpi>a,  beyond  Jordan. 
V[.^)>n.iiiij>  apoointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 
Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
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In  this  or  tho  following  year  John  writes  his  three 

Tliua  marches  asainst  Jerusalem  to  besiege  i^ 
Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  ln'Circ 

the  puBBover. 
The  factions  utiite  al  first  against  the  Romans,  hut 

afterwards  divide  again. 
The  Romans  take  the  llisl  enclosure  of  Jerusalem ; 

then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round 

the  city,  which  is  reduced  lo  distress  by  famine, 
July   17.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the 

lernple. 
rhe  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the 

f  i^'utili ...  and  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 
1  |{ipiii:iii  soldier  eels  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 

stniLiliijii  Titus  conunonds  the  contrary. 
Fhi:  K'liii^Lii'..  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and 

iem[ili.',  ijfliT  sacrifices  to  their  gods, 
riio  Insniiili.-urfOf  the  city  taken. 
I'ltus  dl■llL^Jll^hl■'i  the  temple  to  its  very  finniciri- 


He  also  demolishes  the  . 
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Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  \' 

they  triumph  over  Judaa, 
John  banished  lo  Patmos. 
John  liberated  from  eiilc. 
John  writes  his  Gospel  and  RevclaCioD  i 
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VeUi,  Chnrnprt,  Gcteoiua,  Schleumer.  Rolinim  {of  Andmer.  N.  A.),  Striest, 
■  and  Parlih.  M.  Anmclil,  and  mrioiu  slAcr  viriUrt  and  commenlator;  vko  kave  treiUrd  m 
aad  alinfrom  the  Triniel,  in  PaUuinc  and  A'ia  Mi«fT,of  BMop  Pococie,  the  Brr.  Dr. 
R.  D.  Ctarie,  IjeMUKuO-eolaid  Leatt.  iSe  Him.  Capi.  Keppfl.  Capiaini  Irby  and  Manflei,  lie  Iter.  Mtiiri.  W.  JoKttt,  Connor, 
Barity,  and  ArundtU,  Matri.  Buckingham  and  Carnr,  and  of  Dr.  RoAert  Richardiim.  aho  ixi^nrtd  varioui  parit  nf  Ae  Eatt.  in 
comfmiH/ aiHi  lit  RL  Hon.  OU  Earl  of  Belmnre,  in  Ihe  yean  1S16 — 1818.  Thou  namei  of  prrxmM  and  placet  only  art  omitled  wladk 
eeear  tut  wUmt  in  Ae  Bitb,  and  of  ichich  nolking  more  ii  kaown  Oia*  appteri  m  Qa  pattagtt  vhert  Ikey  occur. 


AB 

AiBOH,  Ihe  un  of  Anmm  mil  Joehebed,  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Levi 
(Eiod.  tL  so.},  wa*  born  three  years  before  his  brMhet  Moae& 
The  Sdipture  ia  silent  [eapecdng  eieij  thing  which  preceded  hb 
all  to  be  the  qxAssmui  or  interpitter  of  Mosei  before  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egn*.  Froin  thie  time  (the  eighty-third  year  of  hie 
^;e),  Aaron  was  the  asBOciale  of  Moses  in  all  the  Iransactione  of 
the  Israelites,  nnttl  bin  death  on  Mount  Har,  b.  c.  11G2,  in  the 
hundred  ind  tweotf-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fortieth 
Veai  ailer  the  depaitiue  of  the  iHrselim  from  Egypt.  (Nam. 
luiii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  vta  the  firat  hieb-piieot  of  the  Jews; 
■nd  »u  eucceeded  in  (he  pontifical  office  and  dignity  by  his  ion 
Elea2ar.  (Dent.  r.  6.)  For  an  account  of  Aaron'a  cfmduel  in 
the  aSiit  of  the  golden  c*li^  aee  p.  138.  of  thii  Tolame. 

Ab,  the  derenth  month  of  the  ravil  year  oT  the  Jem,  and  the 
Gtih  month  of  their  eccteaiulical  year.  For  the  ieatiTals  and 
bati  obaerved  by  the  Jen*  in  this  month,  see  p.  7S. 

AaiDDOir  {Heb.),OT  Aiolltos  (Gr.),  thai  ia,  the  Destroyer'. 
Ihe  name  of  die  angel  of  the  bottomlesB  pit  (Rev.ii.ll.) 

Ab^ira  and  Pait>piB,  tiro  liTen  of  Damascas,  mentioned  in 
2  King!  T.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascas,  which  lay  between 
Libanu*  aiid  Anti-Libenus,  was  watered  by  five  riveie,  of  which 
these  were  the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from  Moont  Her- 
man. The  Pbai^nr  Sowed  by  the  walls  of  Dunaaciu:  the 
*  iwed  through  the  city,  and  divided  it  into  two  puts. 
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ABtHin,  moanlains  of.  notice  of,  31. 

AiDoir,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel ;  he  succeeded  Elon,  taS 
governed  Ihe  Imelites  eight  yean.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy  asses.  He  was  buried  in  Viar 
thon,  in  Ihe  land  of  Ephraim.  (Judg.  xii.  13—15.] 

Aanon,  the  name  of  a  Levilical  cily,  situated  in  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  given  lo  the  Leviles  of  the 
family  of  Gershon. 

ABEnnaDo,  a  Chaldee  nan»,  glvn  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  to  Aiariah,  one  of  Danid'i  oonqianionB.  He  wu  Ituowit 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  ShadraA  and  Mediach,  for  niaaof  lo 
adore  the  statue  erected  by  the  command  of  NebuchadnMIIT; 
but  both  he  and  hia  eompanioiii  were  nunonlomly  pieaenad. 
(Dan.  iii.) 

Abki.,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  the  first  sheplwrd:  ho 
vias  murdered  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ;  becaOM 
his  sacrifice,  oSered  in  bilh,  was  accepted  by'Ood,  bring  (it  ii 
supposed)  consumed  by  celestiBl  fire,  while  Ihe  offering  oT  Cun 
was  rejected.  (Gen.  iv.  3 — 8.    Heb,.ii.  4.) 

Ahkl,  the  name  of  aeversl  cities  in  Palestine  i  vii. 
I.  Abel-bith-xiacha)!,  or  ABKi^-MiiR.Bci^in  the  northern 
part  of  the  canton  sllottod  to  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  Hither  fied 
Sheba'the  son  of  Bichri,  when  punued  by  the  forces  of  king 
Davu] ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  i^erlhal  they  might  esc^a  Ibr 
honors  of  a  uege,  cnt  off  Sheba'i  head,  which  tlu;  threw  orer 
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the  wall  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14—22.)  Aboat  dghty  yean 
after,  it  wbb  taken  and  ravaged  by  Benfaiadad  king  of  Syiia.  (1 
Kings  XV.  20.)  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  eveaatf  it 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  the 
inhabitants  captive  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This  place 
was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Abiul,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abi- 
lensb     «. 

SL  AbUpSSBamix,  the  place  or  plain  of  the  vineyards  (Judg. 
xL  3d.)»  B»  Ullage  of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  abounded  in  his 
tiaie  ^th  vineyards,  and  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon.  • 

3.  Abxi-xxholah  was  the  native  country  of  Eliiha.  (1  Kings 
xix.  16.)  It  could  not  be  fieur  from  Scythopolis.  (iv.  12.)  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  great  plain,  sixteen  miles  fi^m  ScythopoUs, 
south.  Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abxl-xisbaim  (the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians)  was  for- 
merly called  the  floor  of  Atad.  (Gren.  L  11.)  Jerome  and  some 
others  after  him  believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards  called 
Bethagla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

5.  Abel-shittim  was  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Joidan,  opposite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel-Shittim, 
or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty  frirlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses 
encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Joidan,  under  Joshua.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  I.)  Here  the 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor,  seduced 
by  Balak;  and  here  Grod  severely  punished  them  by  the  hands  of 
the  Levites.  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.)  This  city  is  often  called 
Shittim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  1.,  and  de  Bello,  lib. 
V.  cap.  8.) 

Abxz,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe,  of  Issachar.  Josh. 
xix.  20. 

Abijlh< — 1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  intrusted  to  him 
and  his  brother  Joel  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  and 
demanded  of  him  a  king.  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  2 — 5.) — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder  of  a  sacerdotal  frmoily. 
When  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eif^th  disss  was  denominated  from  him  the  class  of  Abia.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To  this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5.) 

Abiathar,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued  in  the  pontificate  until 
the  reign  of  Solomon :  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
finr  having  embraced  the  factiqn  of  Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  first  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called 
Nisan.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  fiBstivals  occurring  in  this 
month,  see  p.  76. 

Abioaii^ — 1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of  Carmel ;  by  her  prudence 
and  address,  she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against  her  husband, 
w|io  bad  churlishly  refiiSed  him  succours  during  his  distress  in 
oonsequence  of  the  persecutions  of  SauL  On  the  death  of  Nabal, 
she  became  the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.)— 8.  The  sister  oJf 
David.  (1  Chron.  iL  16,  17.) 

Abihu,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba,  who  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from  God, 
for  o&ring  incense  with  strange  fire,  instead  of  taking  it.  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  This  severity  of  pun- 
ishment was  necessary  towards  the  first  transgressors  of  the 
divine  law,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  oflcnce,  and  to 
increase  the  reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would 
seem  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into  this  act  of  pre- 
sumption by  intemperance  at  the  feast  upon  the  feast-o£fering8 : 
for,  immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of  their  "fiite,  Moses 
prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  wine  and  strong  drink,  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.    (Mant  and  D*Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 

Abijab,  the  son 'of  Jeroboam  L  king  of  Israel,  a  young  prince 
of  promising  hopes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  frt>m  his  father's  idolatry,  and  died  early.  (1  Kings  xiv.) 

Abijah,  or  Abijax,  the  son  and  successor  of  RehobcNBun  king 
of  Judah.  He  reig^ied  thirty-three  years ;  a  widied  prince,  who 
imitated  the  impiety  and  misconduct  of  his  fiUher. 

Abijah,  the  name  of  thfi  wife  of  Ahax,  and  the  mother  of 
Heiyikiah  king  of  Judsh^ 
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AbILA.      8ee,ABXL-BXTH-XAACHAH. 

AaiLxirx,  legimi  o^  18. 

Abixaxi.,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Joktan.  (Gen.  I.  28. 
1  Chron.  L  22.)     In  these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  probably 
represent  difierent  Arabian  tribes ;  though  no  name  has  yet  been'' 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  vrriters  which  clearly  corresponds  to 
Abimael. 

Abixblxch,  a  common  appellative  of  the  Philistine  kings,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentiotied  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1.  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
the  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
he  took  her  from  the  patriarch,  who  had  passed  her  as  his  sister, 
but  restored  her  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command.  (Gren. 
XX.)— >2.  Abimelech  II.  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding 
wim  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance.  (Gen.  xxvL) 

Abikklxch,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine.  After  his 
Other's  death  he  took  possession  of  the  govenunent ;  procured 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  king ;  and  siterwards  put  to  death 
all  his  brethren,  except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fury.  He  was 
himself  subsequently  wounded  at  Thebez  by  a  woman,  who 
hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head ;  and  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded 
his  armour-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.  (Judg.  viii.) 

Abikadab. — 1.  A  Levite  of  Kiijath-jearim,  who  receivea  the 
ark  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  continued 
in  his  house  until  David  sent  to  conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  2.  2  Kings  vi.,  3,  4.) — 2.  One  of  Saul's  sons  who 
perished  with .  him  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. — 8.  The  brother  of 
David  and  the  son  of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 

Abirax. — 1.  One  of  those  who  conspired  with  Korah  and 
Dathan  against  Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
(Num.  xvi.) — 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Hid  the  Bethelite,  who 
expired  as  his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Jericho,  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  rebuild  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  more 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically  announced  would  be  the 
case.  (Josh  vi.) 

Abishao,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  was  sent  for  to 
cherish  David  in  his  old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  whether 
she  became  the  consort  of  David  or  was  only  his  concubine. 
After  David's  death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Adonijah : 
but  his  request  was  rejected  by  Solomon ;  who,  considering  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  Adonijah  would  affect  the  regal  power,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1  Kings  L  3,  4.  iL  13 — 25.) 

Abkxr,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king  Saul,  and  general  of 
his  forces.  After  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  preserved  the 
crown  for  his  son  Ishbosheth  :  but,  afterwards  quarrelling  with 
him,  Abner  joined  David.  He  was,  subsequently,  slain  by  Joab, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel  who  was  slain  in 
open  battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public  obsequies.  (2 
Sam.  iiL) 

Abrahax,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  braditish  nation, 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  tot  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
and  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldaea.  CaUed  by  €rod  out  of 
his  own  country,  by  fidth  he  went  forth  into  an  unknown  eoun- 
try,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the  general 
promise  of  God  for  a  better  inheritance.  Having  married  Sarah, 
he  became  the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he  offered  on  an 
altar,  though  in  him  he  expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promisr^i 
which  God  had  made  to  him :  but,  as  at  first  he  had  miraculously 
received  a  son,  he  concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease,  after 
death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb.  xL  8 — 10.  17 — 19.)  The 
patriarch's  first  name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father  of 
elevation,  or  an  elevated  father  i  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  divine 
covenant  with  him  and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  God,  it 
was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of  which  is,  the  father  o/ 
a  great  multitude.  (Gen.  xviL)  He  died  at  the  age  of  175 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Sarah  his  wife,  in  the  field  and  cave 
at  Machpelah.  (xxr.) 

Absalox,  the  son  of  king  David  by  Maahah.  He  rebelled 
against  his  fother,  and!  was  slain  by  Joab,  about  1020  years  b.  c« 
(2  Sam.  xiili— xviiL) 

AssTiirxircx/voyrs  of,  130. 

AccHo.    See  Ptolxxais. 

AcxLDAXA,  a  place  without  the  south  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
beyond  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
(Matt  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug  thcnoe  the  earth  of  which 
they  made  their  pots :  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they  dried 
their  doUi  there ;  but  beuig  afterwards  bon^t  with  that  mom^ 
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bj  which  the  high-priest  and  mien  of  the  Jews  purchased  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Jesas,  it  was  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  the  field  of  blood.  (Acts  i. 
19.  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  8.)  The  place,  which  in  modem  times  has 
been  shown  to  travellers  as  Aceldama,  is  described  by  Bishop 
Pococke  as  an  oblong  square  cavern  about  twenty-six  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  apparently  about  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is 
enclosed  on  every  side,  either  with  the  rock  or  by  a  wall,  and 
covered  over.  There  are  six  holes  in  the  top,  by  which  a  person 
may  look  down  into  it ;  and  through  these  holes  the  dead  bodies 
are  thrown  in.  Several  sepulchral  grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  spot 

AcHAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprehends  Greece  properly  so 
called.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  the 
iBgean  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  seems  to  be  the  region  intended  when  Saint 
Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation,  mentions  all  the 
regiont  of  ^chaia,  and  directs  his  second  Epistle  to  all  the  saints 
in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xL  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this 
region  Coriitth  was  the  capitaL 

AcHAK,  the  son  of  Charmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  who,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God,  had  appropriated  some 
vmluable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho :  for  which  he, 
together  with  all  his  family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  effects  were 
consumed  with  fire.  (Josh.  viL  22.) 

I  AcHiSH,  a  king  of  Gath,  in  whose  court  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul;  but,  his  life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  marched  with  his  army  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  turn  against  them 
in  battle,  desired  Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity.  (1  Sam.  xxi. — xxix.) 

AcHMSTHA.     See  Ecbatatta. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh. 
vu:24.)  . 

AcBSAH,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  Kiijath-sepher  from  the  Philistines. 
Othniel  took  the  place,  and  married  Achsah.  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17.) 

AcKSHAPH,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king 
of  Ackshaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii.  20.)  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais ;  others,  Uiat  Ecdippa 
is  described  in  Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptolemais,  Zib,  which 
is  the  place  where  formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  probable  that 
Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  January,  1816,  found 
it  a  small  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

AcaviTTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  of,  66. 

Actions,  civil  and  criminal,  how  determined  among  the  Jews. 
See  pp.  55 — 57. 

Adada,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumiea  or 
Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the  human  race,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  by  Grod  himself,  who  ani- 
mated him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  formed  him  after  his  moral 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having  transgressed 
the  single  command  imposed  on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  creation,  Adam 
forfeited  the  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  been  created, 
and  entailed  a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had  not  God 
made  a  promise  of  a  future  Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  iiL)  He  died, 
aged  930  years. 

Adaxa,  or  Adkah,  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
which  were  swallowed  up ;  and  there  is  some  probability,  either 
that  it  was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or  that  the  subse- 
quent inhabitants  of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to 
the  LXX.  says,  God  will  dentroy  the  M^abiiet,  the  city  *»fAr 
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and  the  remnant  of  Adama.  (Isa.  xv.  ult)    *Aft$  «re  oirm/Jui 
MmuC,  mm  'Afo^  axi  «ro  ax^rauo  vrov  *  A/tt/uet. 

Adar,  die  twdfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year,  and 
the  sixth  of  the  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  dtc. 
during  this  mondi,  see  pp.  76, 76. 

Anon-BysBK  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was  the  firrt  Caiiaanitish 
king  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshiuu  He 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  his  toes  and  tlnnihi 
had  been  cot  oflC  which  he  owned  tobea  justretribitftifliiof  difiiie 
providence,  in  retaliatioQ  of  what  he  had  himself  infficted  opon 
others.  (Judg.  i.  7.) 

Adosuak,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David  by  Haggith.  He 
aspired  to  the  kingdom  before  his  fether's  death,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes,  by  the  command  of  David,  who  ordered 
Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abishag, 
the  Shunemite,  to  vrife;  this  request  was  not  only  rejected,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  iL  13—25.) 

Adoni-Zebsk  (i.  e.  Lord  of  Zedek)  was  king  of  Zedek,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua; 
bj^  whose  command  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees.  (Josh,  x.) 

Adoption,  ceremony  o^  and  its  effects.  164,  166. 

Adoraix,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xL  9.  1 1.) 

Adoram,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Rehoboam,  who  was  sent  by 
that  prince,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebellious 
tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance ;  and  pe- 
rished, the  victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings  xii.  13.) 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adoniram, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.^ 
He  might  be  his  son,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboam.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  burden  of  taxes:  and  hence  some  expositors 
have  imagined,  that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  treasurer  in 
the  vain  hope  that  his  death  would  calm  the  effervescence  of 
popular  fury. 

Adrammelech,  and  Sharezxr,  sons  of  Sennacherib,  Wfre 
probably  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while 
worshipping  m  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god:  after  which  they 
fled  into  Armenia. 

Adraxmelbcu,  an  idol  (probably  the  sun),  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who^  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  it 

Adramtttium,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
over-against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Acts  xxviL  1,  2.)     It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians. 

AnaiA  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in  Adria^ 
he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  tiie  lUy- 
rian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according  to  HesydiinSy 
is  the  same  with  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  Uierefore  to  the  questioii, 
How  Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  wOfMnu 
in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  Adriatirf  'It  Is 
well  answered,  That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but  even  the  Sicilittii 
Sea,  and  part  of  that  which  washes  Crete,  warn  called  the  Adri- 
atic Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  Uie  Ionian  Gulf  is  a 
part  of  Uiat  which,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
(  Whitby.) 

Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (who  had  first  been  promised  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  19.), 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  who  were  given  up  to  the  GibeonitM, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  crueltyto  them.  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having 
adopted  them,  or  else  the  name  of  Michal  is  by  mistake  put  fer 
Merab. 

AnuLLAHf,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  36.)  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua.  (xiL  J 6.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vi- 
cini^  David  vna  concealed.  ( 1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt 
and  fortified  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xL  7.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  considerable  town,  but  it  haa  long  since  been  reduced 
to  ruins. 
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ADVI.TSKT,  trial  of  a  woman  saspoeted  of,  56. 

Anuxxix,  a  town  and  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Bttijiimiii.  (Josh.  xv.  9.  xviii.  17.) 

Jknom,  or  Eiroir,  signifies  the  place  of  sprmgs,  where  John 
baptized.  (Jolm  iii.  23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Gralilee,  Jud«€^  or  Samaria. 

JSmAS,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  of,  77. 

^AoABUS,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a  fiunine  which  took  place 
in  the  land  of  Jodsa,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chiudius, 
▲.  D.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  This  famine  is  mention^  by  Suetonius 
and  other  pro&ne  writers.  Agabus  also  foretold  the  imprison- 
mmt  of  Paul  by  the  Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

AoAO  was  probably  a  common  appellative  for  the  kings  of  the 
Araalekites.  One,  of  this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
soner; and,  though  condemned  according  to  the  law  of  the 
interdict,  he  was  spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Gilgal 
by  Older  of  Samuel.  The  fate  of  Agag  has  called  forth  the 
verbose  pity  of  infidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to  deplore 
hia  fiite,  have  forgotten  only  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  had  been  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  before  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
( 1  Sam.  XV.) 

AesD  PsBsoKS,  laws  concerning,  82. 

AemcuLTUBx  of  the  Jews,  176 — 178.  Agricultural  allu- 
aansy  180. 

AemPFA  (Herod),  7    en 

AoRipPA  (Junior),  5 

AftXTR,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  ascribed,  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Jlgura,  in  Syriac,  sig^nifies  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  Cresenius  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

Ahab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22  years,  and  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  idolatrous  wUe  Jezebel.  He  died,  b.  c.  897,  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  (1  Kings 
xvi — xxii.) 

Ahab,  or  Achab,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

Abasuxrus,  or  Artaxerxes  Loroimaxus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  married  Esther.    See  p.  226,  note. 

Ahaya,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  as- 
sembled those  captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought  into  Judsea. 
(Ezra  viii.  15.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
regicms  of  Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviii. 
34.  xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  into  Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their  room 
they  settled  some  of  the  captive  IsraeUtes.  Ezra  intending  to 
coliect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  returA  with  him  to 
Judsa,  halted  in  the  country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he  sent 
agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  viiL  17.) 

Ahab,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  who  died,  b.  c.  726 ; 
ibr  his  iniquities  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.) 

Ahaziah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel :  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father  was. 
He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his  father's  death.  (1  Kings 
xxiL  62.)  •    • 

Araziab,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram, 
by  Athaliah ;  he  reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died  at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viii. 
2  Chron.  xxiii.) 

Ahijah,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at 
Shiloh,  and  foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Ahimslbch,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom  David  went,  and  whom 
Saul  commanded  to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for  assist- 
ing him. — ^Also  a  priest,  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar ;  who  is  likewise  called  Abimelech. 

Ahithophsl,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  monarch.  He 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Absalom  against  David  :  but, 
finding  his  profligate  but  crafly  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to 
his  house  at  Giilo,  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  Others.  It  has  been  asked.  What  motive  could  in- 
duce a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held  in  such  high 
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consideration,  to  enter  into  Absalom's  conspiracy  ?  The  pride 
of  overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the  support,  and  the 
hope  of  reigning  himself  under  the  name  of  Absalom,  will,  peN 
haps,  account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the  incest  which  he 
advised  Absalom  to  commit  Abithophel  was  the  father  of  Eliam 
the  father  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34.  xi.  3.  1  Chron.  iii. 
5.) :  and  there  is  evei;y  reason  to  think,  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
his  giand-daughter;  particularly  when  we  consider  the  infamous 
advice  which  he  gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  David,  and  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the  king  himsel£  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21. 
xvii.  1,  2.)  His  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred  :  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful  friends  as  they  are  danger- 
ous enemies,  equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  their  passions,  do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
are  models  of  guilt  or  of  virtue. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah,  two  fictitious  names,  employed  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiiL  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented  as 
two  sisters  of  E^ptian  extraction ;  the  former,  standing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both  prostituted  themselves 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominations 
and  idolatries ;  for  which  reason  the  Lord  abandoned  them  to 
those  very  people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so  improper  an 
attachment,  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  seve- 
rest servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  was 
taken  by  military  stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 
(Josh,  vii.) 

Ajalox,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  It  was  situated  between  Tim- 
nath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to  itk 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other  cities  of  this  name ;  one 
in  the  canton  of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Schechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebulon ;  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

A  J  ALOW,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Alexander. — 1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xv.  21.) — 2.  Another, 
who  had  been  high-priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning  the  healing  of 
the  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some 
have  imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Philo,  the  celebrated 
Jewish  writer,  who  flouriHhed  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. — 3.  A 
Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of  the  sedition  raised  in  that  city 
by  Demetrius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their  blind  fury  seem 
to  have  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  latter 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct  their  vengeance  against 
the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to  ha- 
rangue the  Ephesians  and  to  plead  their  cause,  but  in  vain.  The 
Ephesians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  Beza  and  Bolten  have  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Alexander  o  x*^^'"^  (^®  worker  in  metals,  or  smith),  who  did 
the  apostle  "  much  evil."  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  every  male  Jew 
was  obUged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not  improbable.  Coque- 
rel,  however,  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  command  of  any  that  would 
employ  them. — 4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  -who  made  thipioreck  con.' 
ceming  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul 
delivered  unto  Satan ;  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Christian  church,  to  be  no  longer  considered  as  a 
Christian,  but  as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  a.  m.  3673,  b.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  Alexandria  at  present 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except  the  ruins 
that  surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Under 
the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  declined  with  its 
commerce.  From  &e  neglect  of  the  canals,  which  anciently 
diffused  fertility  through  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insulat^  in  a  desert, 
and  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  those  dehghtfbl  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  subsisted  even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest. 
The  commerce  of  ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered  the  granary  of  Home), 
which  was  exported  in  vessels  of  considerable  burden ;  so  that 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a  ship  ofUlexandriay  laden 
with  com,  tailing  into  Italy,  (Acts  xxvii.  6.)  Alexandria  was 
the  native  place  of  Apollos.     (Acts  xviii.  24.) 

Alphjsus,  the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt  x.  3.  Mark  iii.  18. 
Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  13.),  and  the  husband  of  Marv.  the  sister  of 
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the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  same  person  who  is  called  Cleo- 
phas  in  John  xix.  25. ;  but  not  the  same  who  in  Mark  iL  14.  is 
said  to  be  the  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew. 

Almodad,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen,  who  sprang  from 
Joktan.     (Gen.  X.  26.) 

Amad,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xxix.  26.) 

Amalbk.  the  son  of  Eliphaz  by  Timnah  his  concubine,  and 
grandson  of  Esau.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  12.)    He  was  the  fiuher  of  the 

Amalskites,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petnea,  living  like 
the  present  Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they  Attadced  in  the  desert, 
but  were  repulsed.  Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midianites 
and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress  the  Israelites ;  who  were 
delivered  by  ^hud  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.), 
and  by  Gideon  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.) 
Balaam  predicted  that  they  should  ^ert«A /or  ever,  (Num.  xxiv. 
29.)  In  fact,  perpetual  wars  against  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined  them.  $aul  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  A  gag  their 
king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Sami^l :  David 
exterminated  those  who  had  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of 
Amalek  but  in  the  histoiy  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time  Haman,  an 
Amalekite,  to  revenge  an  affront  he  imagined  Jiimself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived  the  design  of  causing 
to  be  cut  offf  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  left  in  Judea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with 
all  his  family ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission  to  pursue  and 
put  to  death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them ;  and  since  this  event,  nothing 
more  has  been  certainly  known  concerning  the  Amalekites. 

Amam,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  26.) 

Amaita,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  which,  some 
have  imagined,  was  in  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of  Solo- 
mon extended :  but  it  was,  most  probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  as  Shenir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage,  were  parts  of  the  same  mountainous  range. 

Amasa,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom  Absalom  appointed  general 
of  his  army.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  26.)  After  the  defeat  of  that  prince, 
David  pardoned  Amasa,  and  oHered  him  the  command  in  chief 
of  his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  (2  Sam.  xx.) 

Amaziah,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Joash 
B.  c.  839.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious :  but, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  off 
their  idol  gods,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by  adoration 
and  ofiering  incense.  He  then  proclaimed  war  against  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  reigned  ingloriously  fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  at 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  abandoned  by  the  Almighty, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Laclmh,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

Ammon.     See  No-Ammox,  infra. 

AxjfoxiTES,  a  people  descended  from  Ammon,  son  of  Lot ; 
called  sometimes  Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants  Zam- 
zummim,  and  seized  their  country.  (Deut  ii.  19, 20, 21.)  God 
forbad  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Neverthe- 
less, as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Canaan,  the  Amor- 
ites  had  conquered  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amorites, 
and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Long 
after  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xL  13.),  the  Am- 
monites declared  war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel  de- 
tained the  country  which  had  been  Uieirs  before  the  Amorites 
possessed  it.  Jephthah  reptied,  that  this  territory  being  acquired 
by  Israel  in  a  just  war  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
it  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it. 
The  Ammonites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah  gave 
them  battle  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally  united  in  attacking 
Israel.  After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalek- 
ites joined  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some 
years  after,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  Ammonites  greatly  oppressed 
the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan ;  but»  in  2817,  God  raised  up  Jeph- 


thah  to  deliver  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  i.  ir. 
2909,  B.  c.  1195,  Naha«b,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having 
attacked  Jabech-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xL 
1.)  Nahash  offiued  no  other  conditions,  than  their  mibmitting 
to  have  every  man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Jabesh, 
delivered  the  ci^  and  people  from  the  intended  barbarity  of 
Nahash.  David,  having  beiBn  a  friend  of  the  king  of  Ammon^ 
after  his  death  sent  compliments  of  condolence  to  Hannn  his  son 
and  successor ;  who,  regarding  these  ambassadors  as  spies, 
treated  them  in  a  very  affionting  manner.  David  avenged  the 
afiiront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians, 
their  allies.  Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the  government 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab. 
(2  Kings  L  1.  a.m.  3107,  b.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a.  k.  8109. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  6,  6.  4tc)  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this 
victory  reduced  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  people,  made  an  irruption  into 
Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1,  2.  ef  aeq.) 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens  the  Moabites  with  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction ; 
this  probably  had  reference  to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser  ^[aintt 
them,  about  a.  m.  3277,  b.  c.  727. — ^Aftcr  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  a.  m.  32G4,  b.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession  of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
for  which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix.  1.)  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  Anunonites  were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury,  and  whom  he 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  threatening  them,  if  they  did 
not,  witli  captivity  and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.)  denounces  their  entire  destruction, 
and  tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  should  set  their  palaces  in  their  country,  so^that  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned  among  nations ;  and 
this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  their  calao^ 
ties,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  These 
calsimities  happened  to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar-  made  war  against  all  the 
people  around  Judiea,  a.  x.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  683. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moebitei 
the  liberty  of  returning  into  their  own  country*  whence  they  luid 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them, in  the  lands 
of  their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  subject  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboth  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital, 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  ▲•  x.  3806. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammonites 
manifested  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  parts.  (1  Mace  v.  6—46.) 
Justin  Martyr  says  (Dialog,  cum  Triphone,  p.  272.),  that  in  hJB 
time — ^the  second  century-— there  were  still  many  Ammonites 
remaining ;  but  Origen  (C6!hm.  on  Job)  assures  us,  that  in  his 
days,  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arahiansh 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  accomplished.  See  a  minute 
lUMx>unt  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  the  Ammonites 
and  their  country,  in  Mr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion from  Prophecy,  pp.  152 — 160. — Notice  of  the  idola  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites,  p.  137.  of  this  volume. 

Amso:7,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam.  Having  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and  two 
years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom 
the  uterine  brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the  latter  assae- 
sinated  him.   (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amon,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  Manasseh^ 
whose  impieties  he  imitated :  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  c.  640. 

Amobitss,  a  people  descended  from  Amori  or  Amorrfasus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had  establishments  east 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,  whence  thej 
forced  the  Ammonites  and  Moahites.  (Josh.  v.  1.  Num.  xiii.  29. 
xxL  29.)    Moses  wrested  this  country  from  their  kings,  Sihon 
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And  Og,  ▲.  X.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amoe  (if.  9.) 
■peaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and  valoiir.  He  compares  their 
height  to  the  cedar ;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Amor- 
ite,  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanites  in  generaL  The 
lands  which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  were 
giveo  to  the  trihe  of  Judah ;  and  those  which  they  had  possessed 
beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

Axes,  or  Axoz. — 1.  The  fiither  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  who, 
according  to  ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash  and  the 
brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah; — 2.  The  third  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  an  analysis'  of  his  pre- 
dicUons,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  259,  260. 

AxFHiPOLis,  a  city  between  Macedon  and  Thrace,  but  depen- 
dent on  Macedon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and  Silas, 
being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  passed  Jhrough  Amphipolis.  This  city  had  the  name  like- 
wise of  Chrysopolis. 

AxRAPHKL,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  plun- 
dered the  Pentapolis  and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued  by 
Abraham  and  his  associates.  (Gren.  xiv.) 

AxussxsirTs  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

AiTAB,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.) 

AivAKi3r,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  on  comparison  of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to  explore  the  country,  reported  that 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num.  xiii.  33.)  Their  capital, 
Kirjath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  destroyed  by 
'Caleb,  virith  the  assistance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  14. 
Jndg.  i.20.) 

Ahaxxelxch,  one  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  Se- 
pharvaites  caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire.  It  is 
•apposed  to  have  signified  the  moon. 

Ahaviar,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  the  Benjamites  dwelt 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xi.  32.) 

AiTAiriAS,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable : — 

i.  The  son  of  Nebedieus,  who  was  highrpriest  a.  d.  47.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  being  discharged 
by  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem;  where,  as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered 
through  the  treachery  of  Felix  the  successor  of  Quadratus,  Ana- 
nias  appears  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
as  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabsus  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Agrippa.  (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  60.) 
Before  this  Ananiasi  Saint  Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's 
prediction  that  God  -would  smite  him  (Acts  xxiii.  3.)  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
own  SOIL 

3.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of  Sapphira,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  the  Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being  con- 
victed of  fdsehood  by  Peter.  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  5.) 

3.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  restored  the  sight  of  Paul, 
after  his  vision.  (Acts  ix.  10 — 17.  xxii.  12.) 

AiTATHOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  memorable  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxL  18. 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Josephus 
states  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  which  was  assigned 
as  a  residence  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

AiTDREw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida  in  GaUlee,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  Ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Scythians,  and  was  cru- 
cified at  Patrs  in  Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  ^cts  of 
Andrew,  a  spurious  book,  which  was  used  by  the  Encratites, 
Apostolics,  and  OrigeniaiMi. 

«>  Atdrotticus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a  kinsman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner of  St  Paul,  who  says  that  he  was  of  note  or  in  reputation 
among  the  lipostles ;  by  which  expression  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but  that  he 
was  one  of  those  early  converts  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
apostles,  before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 

Ajtxb,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities,  situated  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  70.^  Also  the  brother  of 
Kamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
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Airix,  a  city  in  the  moantainoiu  parts  of  the  canton  of  Judah 
(Josh.  zv.  50.) 

AirixALs,  reared  by  the  Jews,  175,  176.  Certain  animals^ 
why  prohibited  to  b^  eaten  by  them,  171,  172. 

Akna,  a  propheteiM,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  Thn  pious  widow  constantly  attended  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  the  temple ;  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was  uttering  his  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  m  the  tenqple,  she 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise  God  and  to  speak  of  the 
Messiah  to  all  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
IsraeL  (Luke  iL  36 — 38.) 

AvNAS,  or  according  to  Josephus,  Ananus,  was  a  high-priest 
of  the  Jews.  He  obtuned  the  pontificate  under  Quirinus,  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  but  was  deprived  of  it,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, by  Valerius  Gratus  governor  of  Judsa.  The  dignity  was 
transferred,  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeos,  and  shortly  after 
to  Eleazar.  He  held  the  office  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  Simon ;  who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Aimas,  a.  n.  26.  As  Caiaphas  con- 
tinued in  office  until  a.  n.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as  his 
substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  great  influence  jointly  with  him. 
(Luke  iii.  2.  John  xviii.  13.  24;  Acts  iv.  6.) 

Aktil-Libaitvs  (Mount),  account  of,  30. 

Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  vras  erected,  according  to 
some  writers,  by  Antiodius  Epiphanes ;  according  to  others,  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  and  was  the  royal 
seat  uf  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where  their  palaee  was. 
For  power  and  dignity  it  was  little  inferior  to  Seleucia  or  Alex- 
andria; and  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the 
third  great  city  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  provinces ;  it 
was  called  ^ntiochia  apud  Daphnem^  or  Antioch  near  Daphne, 
t.  e.  the  village  where  her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  for  the  jut  civitatity  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  given 
to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians ;  and 
for  the  wars  of  the  Maccabteans  with  those  kings.  Among 
Christians  it  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  they  first 
received  that  name  by  divine  appointment,  and  where  both  St 
Luke  and  Theophilus  were  bom  and  inhabited.  Modem  Antioch 
and  its  vicini^  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Antioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached ;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  angry  at 
seeuig  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised  a 
sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  obliged  them  to  leave 
the  city. 

AvTiocHus,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom  are 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 

1.  ANTiocnrs  Sotxr,  or  Saviour,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  276.  He  conferred  many  immunities  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
^  2.  AiTTiocHus  Theos,  or  the  God,  b.  c.  257 ;  whose  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
foretold  by  Daniel,  (xi.  ^.\ 

3.  Antiochus  thb  Great,  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  submitting  to 
him,  he  permitted  them  throughout  his  dominions  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws. 

4.  Antiochus  Epiphaxes,  or  the  Illustrious,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is  the  subject  of  t>aniel's 
predictions.  (Dan.  xi.  21 — 29.)  Though  his  Syrian  flatterers 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanes^  the  epithet  of  vile^  or 
despicable,  given  him  by  the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character;  for  he  disgraced  himself  by  such  profligate 
conduct  that  the  historian  Polybius,  his  contemporary,  and  others 
after  him,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  more  correctly  called  him  Ejii- 
manet,  or  the  madman.  This  Antiochus  designed  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  extirpation  of  Judaism :  he  commanded  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  a  sow  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  profana- 
tions, and  his  other  oppressions,  aroused  the  family  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus :  who,  filled 
with  indignation,  was  hastening  into  Jud»a»  to  make  Jerusalem 
(as  he  menaced)  a  grave  for  all  the  Jews  *  but  divine  vengeanco 
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puMUed  him ;  and  Antiochiis,  fklling  from  his  diariot,  bruised 
his  limbs,  and  died  In  the  most  excmciating  tortures,  b.  c.  160. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
6.  AiTTiooHiTs  EuPATOB,  who  reigned  only  two  years. 

6.  AiTTiocHVs  Thsob,  son  of  Alexaiider  Balas,  was  treache- 
rously pat  to  death  by  Tryphon  his  minister,  a.  c.  139. 

7.  AjmocRvs  Pius,  Sotsu,  or  SmsTss  (that  is,  the  fisher 
or  hunter),  reigpied  ten  years,  b.  c.  137  to  127;  in  which  last 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians. 

Ahtifas,  k  faithful  martyr,  mentioned  in  Rev.  it  13.  is  taid 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergamos  by  the  priests 
of  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 

Aktipas  (Herod).     See  pp.  52,  53. 

Aktifatris,  a  small  town  which  was  situated  in  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cssarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Capharsalma : 
but  being  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Grreat,  it  was  by 
him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  &ther  Antipater.  Hi- 
ther 8t  Paul  was  brought  after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxiii.  3L) 

Antoiwa,  ('I\)wcr  of),  20. 

Afhabsitss,  and  Afharsaghthites,  were  two  tribes  or  na* 
tions  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  by,  whom  colonies  of 
them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria  in  place  of 
the  Israelites,  who  had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  greatly  o{^posed  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6. 
iv.  9.)  Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be  the  Parrhasii 
in  the  east  of  Media;  others,  the  Persians;  and  the  Apharsach- 
thites  have  been  compared  with  Parasitaceni,  Parcetaceni,  a 
people  of  Media.  ^ 

Aphxk. — There  are  several  cities  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as, 

1.  Aphsk,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  the  Philistines  en- 
camped, when  the  ark  was  brought  from  Shilob,  which  was 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  thi»  is 
the  Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  Afhek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Here  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  dec) 

3.  Afhek,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  near  the 
country  of  the  Sidonians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.  xiii.  4.)  Perhaps  this 
was  the 

4.  Afhek,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  principal  in  Ben-Hadad's 
kingdom,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the  Syrians  were  beaten  ( 1  Kings 
XX.  26,  &c.),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the 
city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably, 
in  this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This 
city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

Apollo iriA,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  situated  between  Am- 
phipolis  and  Thessalonica,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  former 
place.  St  Paul  passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  Thessa- 
lonica. (Acts  xvii.  1.) 

Apollos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  and  success  in  propagating  the  Gospel. 
His  history  and  character  are  given  in  Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.  xix.  1. 
He  preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  Corin- 
thians, divided  in  their  afiections,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
dbciples  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos.  From  these  vain 
disputes  St  Paul,  certain  of  the  humili^  of  his  friend,  took  occa- 
sion to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which  he  requires  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  12.  iii.  4.  iv.  6.)  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos  took  with  him  bn  his 
departure  from  Ephesus  for  Corinth:  but  it  is  clear,  that  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and  the  admiration  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  for  his  eloquence,  excited  no  envious  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  St  Paul,  since  he  earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12.),  and  subsequently  recommended  him 
m  8  very  particular  manner  to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(TitiiL13.) 

Afpj^rsl,  royal,  notice  of,  44. 

Afphia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the  ancient  fathers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  inscription  of  his 
epistle  to  Philemon  in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.  (Philem.  2.) 

Afpii  Foruv,  a  small  town  on  the  celelirated  Appian  Way, 
constractiMl  by  the  Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  whidi 
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led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  St  Paul 
passed  through  this  |dace  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome ;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus^s  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  43  Roman 
miles,  or  about  40  English  miles. 

Apple  tress  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36< 

AauiLA,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  a  t6nt>maker  by  occupation ;  who,  with  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  was  converted  by  St  Paul  to  the  Christian  faith.  When 
the  Jews  were  banished  from  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  being  confounded  by  the 
Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired  to  Corinth,  and  aflerwards 
became  the  companions  of  St  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom  they 
are  mentioned  with  much  commendation.  (Acts  xviii.  2. 18.  26. 
Rom.  xvi.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most  cordial 
friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  them :  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own ;  which 
instance  of  devotedness  to  the  apostie  has  been  referred  to  the 
accusation  preferred  against  the  apostie  before  Gallio  at  Corinth, 
or  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii. 
12.  xix.  24.) 

Ar,  of  Ariel,  of  Moar.    See  Rabrath-Moab. 

Arabia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  including  the  peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  descended  from  Isfamael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed  mp  <J3  (seifi  KcneK) 
or  children  of  the  east  (Judg.  vi.  3.  1  Kings  v.  10.  tsa.  xi.  14* 
Jer.  xlix.  28.)  ;  and  in  the  later  books  £3^3*^^  (ARaBini),  or  Ara« 
bians.  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1.  Neh.  ii.  19.)  The  Greek  geographers 
divided  this  country  into  three  parts,  Arabia  'E.uiaufjLW  or  Felix, 
UtrpoJiK  or  Petraa,  and  2x»viT/f  or  Epi^oc,  Deserta :  but  these 
diviijtions  were  Qot  anciently  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  nor  are  they  recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament 

1.  Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe- 
cially  in  the  interior,  producing  variou^  species  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  this 
region. 

2.  Arabia  Pstr^a  received  its  name  from  the  city  Petra: 
it  lies  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  extending  to 
Egypt,  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Arabia  Deserta  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  extends 
northward  along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia  ;  including  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  between  these 
limits,  and  w^ich  are  inhabited  only  by  Wandering  tribes  of 
savage  Arabs.  For  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  journey 
across  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  34,  35. 

Tho  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  Arabians  (meaning 
those  adjoining  Judsea)  as  a  powerfiil  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle ;  they  paid  king  JehOshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11.)  The 
kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  With  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They  loved  war,  but  made  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves 
little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Scripture 
gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character  at 
this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  Arabians 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  though  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue to  profess  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

Arad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Its  king  having  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  witii  its  dependencies.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  In 
later  times,  Arad  was  rebuilt ;  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the  distance  of  20  Roman  miles 
from  Hebron. 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  father  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  called  Aramsans.  The  region,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  denominated  Aram,  is  a  vast  tract  eltending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyrieu  Bifierent  parts  of  this  region  are  caHed  by  different 
names;  as — Aram  J^ahardim,  or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers, 
that  is,  Mesopotamia  ;  Aram  of  Damatcut  j  Aram  of  Soba  / 
Aram  Bethrehob  s  and  Aram  of  Maacha ,-  because  the  cities 
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•f  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrebob,  and  Maacba,  were  in  Syria ;  or 
at  least,  because  Sjria  contained  the  provinces  of  Soba,  Maacha, 
Rehob,  6cc  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  Aramsans  those  whom 
the  more  modem  Greeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos 
(iz.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first  Aranueans  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  but  at  what  time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aram- 
ites.  The  Aramaeans  oflen  warred  against  the  Hebrews ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solomon 
preserved  the  same  authority ;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  tlmt  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  H.,  who 
festored  tl^  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  26.) 

Ababat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  on 
which  Noah's  ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  (Gren.  viii.  4.)  It  is  of 
stupendous  height,  and  inaccessible  to  Uie  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetually  frozen  snow ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
aooession  of  ice.  Agridagh  is  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks ;  the  Armenians  call  it  JSiacis  ;  and  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood,  JCuhi  J^uach,  *  the  mountain  of 
Noah ;'  but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  the  haven  of  the  great 
■hip,  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 
184.     Stuarts  Hebrew  Chrestomathy, p.  150.) 

Abba.    See  Hebbok. 

Abchelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
the  government  of  part  of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  p.  51. 

Abchippus,  a  Christian,  who  was  either  a  teacher  or  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Colosss.  (Col.  iv.  17.) 

Af)(i0VfAyiryo(f  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  powers  and  functions 
o^  104. 

Absopagus,  tribunal  of,  60,  61. 

Abktas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of  Arabia,  was  the 
fiUher'-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in 
revenge  for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas  called  the  Romans 
to  his  assistance  ;  but  some  unaccoimtable  delay  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  Syria,  and  T^btain  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  ap- 
pointed an  ethnarch,  whose  jurisdiction  probably  extended  only 
over  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned  men  have  sup- 
poeed  this  name  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived 
from  ipnn,  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr.  Pococke  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  name  (from  al-hareth)  which  was 
common  to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aboob,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river :  it  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Abimathea,  a  small  town  to  which  Joseph  belonged  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt  xxvii.  57.)  It  was 
fUboui  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
is  now  called  Ramla.  At  present  it  is  a  wretched  dilapidated 
place,  but  exhibits  the  marks  of  having  once  been  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  town.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Its 
environs  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 

Abistabchus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
who  embraced  Christianity,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  and 
was  afterwards  carried  with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  shared  his  imprisonment.  (Acts  xix.  29.  xx.  4.  xxvii. 
S.  CoL  iv.  20.  Philem.  24.) 

Abithxetic  of  the  Jews,  186. 

Abb.     See  Noah. 

Abxaoeddon,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Rev.  xvi.  16., 
the  position  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According  to 
some  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of  two  words,  signifying  the 
mountain  of  Mageddo  or  Megiddo  ;  a  place  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  God's  people 
for  two  memorable  slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  v. 
19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.) 
Others,  however,  conjecture  that  the  name  Armageddon  means  a 
dry  bftrren,  mountainous,  and  desert  country,  such  as  the  Jews 
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deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.    This  meaning  of  the 
word  accords  with  what  is  said  in  Rev.  xvL  12 — 14. 

Abmiss  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions,  officers,  and  disci 
pline  o^  83 — 87.,  and  of  the  Romans,  93,  94. 

Abms  of  the  Hebrews,  87.  Defensive  arms,  87,  88.  O&fa 
sive  arms,  88.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  armour  in 
the  New  Testament,  93. 

Abhost,  a  brook  aiid  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxi.  13. 
Deut  iiL  8.  12.  16.  iv.  28.)  According  to  the  observations  of  the 
travellei  Seetzen,  its  present  name  is  Mujeb. 

Aboer. — 1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  on  the 
river  Amon.  (Num.  xxxiL  34.  Deut  ii.  36.  iii  12.  Josh.  xiL  2. 
xiii.  25.)  The  cities  of,  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xvii. 
2.,  Pro£  Gesenius  is  of  opinion,  may  mean  the  cities  beyond 
Jordan  generally. — 2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.) 

Abpad,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  near  Hamath,  with  which 
it  is  often  joined,  and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  23.)  ^ 

Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary,  was  bom  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22 — 24.  xi.  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his  brethren  are  most  of 
them  the  names  of  countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Arphaxad, 
the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  of  Josephus,  viz.  that  it 
denotes  Chaldsa. 

Abbows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88.  Divination  by 
arrows,  143. 

Artaxerxes  (KniC'jrnnnM  abtachschaschtha),  a  title  of 
several  Persian  kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  firom  the 
ancient  Persian  word  Jlrtahahetr,  which  is  found  upon  the 
inscnptions  of  Nachschi  Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word 
is  the  Zendish  Khahethro  (also  aherao),  a  king.  But  the  syl- 
lable art  (which  is  found  in  several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanus, 
Artaphemes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have  signified  to  be  great  or 
mighty.  At  least  the  Greeks  gave  it  tiiis  interpretation.  This 
signification  is  now  lost  in  tiie  Persian.  From  tiie  original 
Avtahshetry  the  modem  Persians  formed  Ardeahir  (a  .  name 
borne  by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides) ;  the 
Armenians,  Artaahir ;  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxea  /  and  the  He- 
brews, Artachachaachtha,  Two  Persian  sovereigns  who  bore 
this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Abtaxerxes,  who  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  diem  from  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7 — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who  assumed 
that  name,  and  pretending  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyms 
and  the  brother  of  Cambyscs,  occupied  the  throne  between  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxes,  who  issued  a  decree  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Jews,  which  was  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jeru^em.  (Ezra  viL  1. 
viii.  1.)  This  sovereign  is  the  Artaxerxes  sumamed  Longimanus, 
or  the  Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity.  Nehemiah  was 
his  cup-bearer,  and  was  permitted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and  to  be  the  governor  of 
Judsa. 

"A^t/utc,     See  DiAXA. 

Arts,  origin  of,  180.  State  of  them  from  the  deluge,  until 
after  the  captivity,  181.  Account  of  some  of  tiie  arts  practised 
by  the  Jews,  183,  184.       • 

Abuboth,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

Arvad,  or  Aradcs,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eleuthems,  on  the  coast  of  Phccnicia,  opposite  to  Tyre.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  8.)  The  Artadite  id  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  18.  The 
Arvadites  were  employed  as  mariners  by  the  Tyrians. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Abijam,  b.  c.  951. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  the  trae  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the 
prophet  Hanani  having  reproved  him  for  his  distrust  in  God  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  he  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many  of  his  friends.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  b.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Hemakt,  and  Jeduthujt,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were 
constituted  by  David,  chiefs  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  their 
families  formed  a  part  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1.)  They  are  all  three 
termed  prophets  or  seers  (1  Chron.  xxv.  6.  2  Chron.  xxix.  30l 
XXXV.  1.^.),  which  appellation  is  supposed  to  refer  rather  to  their 
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genius  as  sacred  poets  and  musicians,  than  to  their  possessing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Psalms  L  IxxiiL — IxxxiiL  were  composed  by 

Asaph. 

AsxxATH,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  and  wife  of  Joseph, 
WBt  the  moUier  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xU.  45.  and 
xlvL  30.)  The  etymology,  Gesenms  observes,  is  Egyptian  (but 
obscure),  and  this  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  presump- 
tion in  &vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses;  for, 
according  to  Coquerel,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely  analagous 
to  this  has  been  discovered  on  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is 
composed  of  the  monosyllable  As  and  JSTeith,  the  name  of  the 
Eg3rptian  Minerva. 

AsHDOD.     See  AzoTtrs,  p.  411.  tnyra. 

AsHZB,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxx.  13.  1  Chron.  iL  2.)  For  the 
limits  of  the  canton  assigned  to  this  tribe,  see  p.  17.  But  they 
never  ezpeUed  the  nations  of  the  countiy,  nor  did  they  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  them.  Their  soil  pro- 
duced abundance  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asher  tamely  submitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  fight- 
ing men  of  this  tribe  were  41,500;  in  the  wilderness  they 
amounted  to  53,400. 

AsHKEXAZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3.  Jcr.  II.  7.), 
and  the  father  or  head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in  northern 
Asia  is  intended  is  evident  from  its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer 
(Cymmeria),  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  Ararat  (Armenia), 
in  the  second.  The  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany,  and  use 
the  word  in  that  signification.  Bochart  was  of  opinion  that  the 
regio  Aicania  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  was  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Ashkenaz. 

AsHPSXAz,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or  rather  one  of  the  cliicf 
chamberlains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to  select 
certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  Chaldsans.  In  this  number  he  included  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  whose  names  he  changed  into  Chal- 
dsan  appellations.  Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
sent  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  with  apprehension ; 
he  had,  however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  constraint  towards 
them.  At  that  time,  as  in  our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  infraction  of  their  wills.  In  acced- 
ing to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend;  and  t^e  grateful  prophet  specially  records  that 
God  had  disposed  him  to  treat  him  with  kindness.  (Dan.  i.  3 
—16.) 

AsTAROTH,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsHUR,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  11.),  who  gave  his  name  to 

ASSTRIA. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes  the  proconsular  Asia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  seven  churches  of 
Ephesus,  Laodicsea,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

AsiARCUS,  officers  appointed  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  140.  In  our 
version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are  termed  the  c}def  of  Asia. 

AsKELOBT,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
between  Azoth  and  Gaza  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  about  520  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Askelon,  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18.)  This  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. During  the  crusades  it  was  a  station  of  considerable 
importance,  but  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

AtxoirzAjrs,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Maccabees,  the 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  sumamed  Asmon.    See  p.  50. 

AsiTAPPSii,  the  proper  name  of  an  Assyrian  king  or  general. 
(Ezra  iv.  10.)  On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.'2.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  different  name  of  Esarhaddon. 

AsFHAX,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ix.  33.  which  Calmet 
supposes  to  be  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea.  For  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  27,  28. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  was  declared  to  be  un- 
dean,  and  consequently  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites. 
(Lev.  xL  26.)  Asses  were  reared  by  them  for  draught,  175. 
ror  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  the  Jews,  of  wmship- 
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ping  an  ass,  see  p.  137.    And  on  the  subject  of  Balaam's 
speaking,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 

Aaskxbi.t  at  Ephesus,  power*  of,  61. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  according  to  some  geogra* 
phers,  but  of  Troas,  according  to  others.  It  is  menli(»ied  in  Acts 
XX.  13, 14. 

AssTBiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  difiTi- 
cult  to  assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  enclosed  between  those  two  rivers^ 
from  the  part  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leav- 
ing Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not  far  from  their 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that  so  small  a  countiy  should 
have  been  able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or  twelve  hun* 
dred  thousand  men ;  a  number  which  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many  attendants  they  must 
have  had,  exclusive  of  fighting  men.  Btt  this  kind  of  enigma 
is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  these  vast  armies  were 
formeid.  From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  extensive  domain,  a  war- 
like band  frequently  issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neighbouring 
country,  carrying  aw>iy  tlie  inhabitants,  who,  having  no  other 
resource,  incorporated  Uiemsclves  with  the  conquerors.  United, 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded  onwards, 
ravaging  other  Ityids,  and  increasing  their  army  with  the  despoil- 
ed inhabitants,  who  in  like  manner  joined  them.  Thus  were 
formed  those  wandering  hordes  which,  under  the  name  of  Assy- 
rians, subdued  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  devastation 
through  Chaldffia,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their 
conquests  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  became  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  the 
vestiges  of  the  most  famous  cities,  Nineveh  for  instance,  which, 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  reached  us,  have  been  justly  enu- 
merated among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain,  likewise, 
that  we  inquire,  what  were  the  manners,  religion,  commerce,  and 
usages  of  the  Assyrian?.  They  must  have  been  those  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  conquerors  and  barbarians,  who  allowed  the  greatest  liberty 
in  their  police  and  their  ceremonies,  provided  none  of  their  people 
adopted  laws  or  practices  which  might  obstruct  the  success  of 
their  warlike  expeditions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  people  in  this  unsettled  states  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  write  annals  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  chronologj',  or  furnish  any  certain  dates.  The 
memory  of  the  principal  facts  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  variations 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe 
to  the  latter  almost  all  the  historical  knowledge  we  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  nations  of  A^sia,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  greatly  disfigured'  it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities, 
and  assimilating  events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  we  imagine  we  arc  in  possession  of  authentic  &cts, 
we  frequently  discover  tlicm  to  be  only  Grecian  fables.  This 
observation  may  serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  histories  of  these  ancient 
times. 

Sketch  of  the  History  o/*  Assjtuia  illustrative  oftfie  Prop} 

IVvitiuffs, 
The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  (Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  95.)  Ninus  reigned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  historians 
(Jul.  African,  and  Euscbius  in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen  years.  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iL  c. 
i. — iv.  j  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  ancient  city  of  Nine- 
veh, which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his  time. 
(Gen.  X.  9,  10.)  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world  2737,  b.  c.  1267, 
during  the  period  when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Semiramis,  who  reigned 
forty-two  years.  She  enlarged  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  she 
lefl  in  a  flourishing  state  to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  w.  2831,  b.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  subse- 
quent lustory  of  diat  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  successors  of 
Ninyas,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  flourished  a.  m. 
3180,  B.  c.  824 ;  and  even  then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne.    It  is  evident,  how- 
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ever,  that  Nineveh  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  immenae  extent, 
whose  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  cities  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  were  extremely  corriipt  in  their  morals.  But, 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign  and  subjects  repented 
and  abandoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.  About  fifty  years  af\er  the 
time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  mention  a  king  of  Assyria,  named 
Pi7L,  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Mena- 
hem  (2  Kings  xv.  19.  1  Chron.  v.  26.),  who  gave  him  a  thou* 
isand  talents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  his  assistance, 
and  secure  him  on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
m  whose  reign  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having  risen  to 
itfieir  utmost  height,  God  raised  up  enemies  to  chastise  them. 
AitNices  the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate  and  luxurious 
life  which  Sardanapalus  led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon*  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a 
flovereigii.  After  various  engagements,  they  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the  city  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  besiegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  walls.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  swollen  with 
continual  rains,  overflowed  part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 10.),  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  furlongs.  Sardanapalus,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  women  and  all  his  immense  treasures.  (Usher's  Annals,  p. 
48.  ▲.  M.  3254.  Athensus,  lib.  xii.  c.  12.)  Arbaces  and  Belesis 
then  divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus :  the  former  had 
Media,  which  he  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon, 
where  he  reigned  fourteen  years :  Nineveh  they  left  to  Ninus 
the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and 
maintained  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  considerable 
splendour;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  there 
were  formed  three  considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nineveh, 
that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medcs.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
rider  each  of  them,  separately,  according  to  the  share  they  had 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Baladax,  by  Isaiah  (xxxix.  I.  2  Kings  xx.  12.), 
is  the  Nabonassar  of  profane  historians.  He  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  of  which  he  made  Babylon  the  metropolis.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan,  who  cultivated 
Hezekiah's  friendship,  as  appears  from  the  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  the  latter,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  XX.  12.),  a.  x.  3291,  b.  c.  713.  After  this  time 
the  sacred  historians  are  silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
until  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  the  next  column. 

The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left  king  of  Assyria  and  Nine- 
Teh,  is  the  TiGLATH-piLESEB  of  thc  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  29. 
xvi.  7.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.),  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  His 
empire  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the  East;  as 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  sent  to  request  his  assistance  against  I^ezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Tig- 
lath'pileser  advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  defeated  Rezin,  cap- 
toied  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by 
'the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.)  and 
Amos.  (i.  5.)  He  also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this  unhallowed 
alliance:  for  Tiglath-pileser  exacted  from  him  such  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own 
treasures,  but  also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.  24.)  Ahaz  became  'tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  successors  found  abundance  of  pretexts 
for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ultimately  ruined 
and  subverted. 

SsALXAirssEii,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser,  came  into 
Syria,  A.  M.  3280,  b.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Mottbites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xvL  1.),  delivered 
three  years  before.  He  then  attacked  Samaria,  and  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who  remained,,by  carrying  them 
Into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  a.  m.  3283,  b.  c.  721.  (2  Kings  xviL  3.  xviii.  9 — 
11.)  Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God,  escaped  the 
funr  of  dhalmaneser,  to  whom,  however,  he  became  tributary, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  most  of  the  maritiihe  dties  that 
were  aul^ect  to  the  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and  mibmitted 
to  the  Assyrians.    Shalmaneser  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
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These  cities  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  uxty  or  seventy  yes- 
sels,  manned  by  eight  hundred  Phoenician  rowers.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only ;  who  dispersed 
their  fleet,  and  took  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
arch did  not  venturei  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre ;  but  he  left  bodies  of 
troops  in  its  vicinity  to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence  the 
Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  His  precautions  were 
frustrated  by  the  berieged,  who  dug  wells  within  their  city.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgments  which  are  recoxded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his 
prophecies.  And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  to  attack  the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 

Sevxacherib  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria  a.  m.  3287. 
B.  c.  717,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  war,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Egypt.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  oflfthe 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  Sha|maneser.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance 
and  defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  (Isa.  xx.  1.  et  aeq.  2  Kings  xviii.  24.  xix. 
9.)  Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute,  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  and  captured  the  principal  cities 
of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  Damascus  in  his 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pil- 
laged, implored  peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  he  would 
prescribe ;  and  gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
thir^  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the  Assyrian,  regardle^ 
alike  of  the  sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued  the  war, 
and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  able  to  withstand  his  power  ;  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Judah,  none  remained  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem>  which  was 
reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  however,  encouraged 
Hezekiah  by  promises  of  divine  interposition  and  deliverance, 
and  announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged  to  return 
into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  20 — 34.)  Accordingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  returned  into  Judah  with  im- 
mense spoil,  and  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  but  an  angel 
of  Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kings  xix.  35.)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage  temper, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.  Tobit  i.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  war  that  Hezekiah  fell  rick, 

and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that  the  shadow  of 

the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to  prove 

"the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  his  recovery.  (2  Kings  xviii. 

xix.  XX.  Isa.  xxxviii.  xxxix.) 

A.  M.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Esab- 
HADDO^r,  another  of  his  son»  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  called 
Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He  reigned  twenty-nine  yeara, 
during  which  he  waged  war  with  the  Philistines,  from  whom  his 
general,  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also  attacked  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  Idunuea  or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in  order 
to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  committed  against  his  father  Sen- 
nacherib ;  and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manas- 
seh  king  of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  This  last 
war,  however,  happened  long  kfier  those  above  related.  Esar- 
haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  victories,  to  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of  Baby- 
lon, having  availed  himself  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  commo- 
tions occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dominions. 
Manasseh,  having  been  restored  to  the  divine  &vour  after  a  deep 
and  rincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, afler  a  short  captivity  at  Babylon.  (Usher's  Annals, 
A.  M.  3327.) 

Saosduchin  or  Nxbuchaditezzar  I.  succeeded  Esar-haddon, 
and  reigned  twenty  years,  accoiding  to  Ptolemy.  Having  con- 
quered Arphaxad  king  of  the  Modes  (the  Deioces  of  Herodotus, 
lib.  L  cc  101,  102.),  he  resolved  to  subjugate  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territories.  He  therefore  despatched  Holofemes  into  Syria 
and  Palestine  with  an  immense  army ;  but  that  general  was  riain, 
and  his  army  totally  discomfited,  before  Bethulia,  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith. 

A.  X.  3356,  B.  c.  648,  Saracos^  otherwise  mlled  Chinaldon  or 
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Chjna-Ladanus,  succeeded  Saosduchin  in  the  Assyrian  throne* 
Having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  his  effemi- 
nacy, and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nahopolassar, 
satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages  king  of 
Medm,  leagued  together  against  him.  He  was  besieged  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  who  partitioned  his 
dominions  between  them  ;  Nahopolassar  becoming  master  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's  Annals,  a.  x.  3378.  Calmet,  Precis 
de  THistoire  Profane  de  TOrient,  §  L  Dissert  torn.  ii.  pp.  329 — 
333.) 

AssTBiAir  Idols,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  138. 

AsTARTE,  a  Phoenician  or  (Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsTRoiroMT  and  Astrology  of  the  Jews,  186,  187. 

Athaliah,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Samaria,  and  wife  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah.  Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Jehoram  (whom 
he  had  by  other  wives)  except  Jehoash,  who  was  providentially 
saved  by  Jehosheba,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Athaliah  was  slun,  after  an  usurpation  of  six  years.  (2  Kings  xi.) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  sometimes  a  very  power- 
ful commonwealth,  distinguished  by  the  military  talents,  but  still 
more  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Saint  Paul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  32,  found  them  plunged  in  idol- 
atry, occupied  in  inquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious  to  know 
every  thing,  and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  hap- 
piness. (Acts  xvii.)  From  an  altar  erected  to  the  "  Unknown 
God"  (for  the  origin  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90),  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  taking  opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
was  carried  before  the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  the  Areopagus; 
where  he  gave  an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning.  (See  an  account  of  the  Areo- 
pagus in  pp.  60,  61.) 

<  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art  at  Athens  now 
adorn  the  British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  modem  state  of  Athens,  and  of  its  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Atoxbmbst,  fast  of,  127. 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  chief 
residence  of  the  prefect  It  derived  its  name  from  king  At- 
talus,  its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paul  went  from  Perga  in 
Pamphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  25.)  It  still  subsists  under  the  name  of 
Sahalia, 

Augustus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment  to 
be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1. — ^The  forty-second 
year  of  his  reign  is  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  The 
title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received  from  the  flattery  of  the 
senate,  became  the  personal  appellation  of  his  successors ;  and 
St.  Luke  has  employed  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  to  desig- 
nate Nero.  (Acts  xxv.  21.25.) 

Aten.     See  Ox,  infra, 

AvEW  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  part  of  Syria  near 
to  Damascus :  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Un,  and 
is  proverbially  considered  as  a  delightful  valley.  As  the  original 
word  (Bikath-Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Amos  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain  of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  place  remarkable  for  idolatry.  Bethel  being  called 
Beth-Aven  in  Hos.  v.  8.  for  that  reason. 

Ayims,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines.  (Deut  iL  23.) 

AViTKS  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of  Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city 
whence  colonies  were  sent  into  Samaria.  ^2  Kings  xvii.  24.  31.) 
Ava  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
Chaldsa. 

AzARiAH. — 1.  The  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  also  called 
UzziAH  (which  see  infia): — 2.  The  name  of  several  higb- 
priests  among  the  Jews : — and,  3.  The  name  of  a  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Asa.  (2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2.) 

AzEKAH,  a  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  east  of  Bethlehem.  (Josh.  xv.  35.) 

Azotus,  or  Asenon,  a  city  of  Judsa,  is  sitaated  between  Gaza 
and  Jamnia,  or  Jafiiia,  <m  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pleasant  plain.  Here  the  aik  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
over  tfie  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eumich.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerons  reliquea  of  antiqnily. 
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Baal,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  o(  138. 
Baalrsrith,'^ 

Baaizebub,  CPhoenidan  idols,  notice  of,  138. 

BAALZ£PHOir,3 

Baalpeor,  a  Canaanitish  idol,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  in  chief  to  Jero- 
boam I. :  he  treacherously  killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and  after- 
wards usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c.  953 — ^930. 

Bartlok,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldsa,  began  to  be  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tower  of  Barsl,  and  both  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues.  (Gen.  xL  4 — 8.)  It  was  celebrate^ 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially  after  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area 
of  480  stadit^  or  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  20C 
in  height  The  river  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  fum 
long  in  length  and  sixty  feet  vride.  (Dr.  Hales  has  given  a 
copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient  Babylon  in  his  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  463—456.) 

The  banks  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  were  planted  with  willovrs, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  that  they  thall  be  carried  away  to  the 
valley  of  willows.  The  territory  surrounding  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  is  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  is  rich ;  and  the  river  banks  are  still  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
covered  with  the  grey  osier  willows,  on  which  the  captives  of 
Israel  suspended  their  harps  (Psal.  cxxxviL  1 — 4.),  arid  refused 
to  be  comforted,  while  their  conquerors  tauntingly  commanded 
them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  most  terriWe  denunciations 
were  uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (compare 
Vol.  I.  p.  126.)  the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions  has 
been  shown  by  various  modem  travellers  who  have  described 
the  present  state  of  its  ruins.  (See  particularly  Mr.  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  the  accuracy  of  whose  state- 
ments b  confirmed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription contained  in  his  Travels  in  Mesopotamia-,  voL  ii.  pp.  258 
— 394. ;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  &c  vol.  ii.  pp.  308 
—332.  337—400.;  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 188.,  who  also  attests  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  has  adopted  his  measurements.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  the  sea,  Jere- 
miah, to  the  same  purport,  says  (IL  36. 42.),  J  will  dry  up  the 
sea  of  Babylon  and  make  her  spring's  dry, — The  sea  is  come 
vp  upon  her.  She  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof,  Megasthenes  (in  Eusebius  De  Pr»p.  Evang.  lib. ix. c41.) 
states,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before  so 
greatly  abounded  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea, 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situated,  both  in  respect  to 
commerce  and  as  a  naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  lai^  vessels ; 
and  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  JVaharmalca,  or  the  Royal  River,  supplied  the  city  with 
the  produce  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  this 
part  also  of  the  Babylonian  greatness.  She  improved  the  navi- 
gation of  the  EuphrRtes,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  three 
thousand  galleys.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times,  we 
hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Babylon :  for, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphrates  was  not 
only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by  being  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  left  to  spread  over  the  country ;'  but  th6  Persian 
monarchs,  residing  in  their  own  country,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea  on  that  part  of  their  empire,  purposely  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  bo&  rivers  by  making  cataracts  in  them ;  that 
is,  by  raising  dams  across  the  d^nel,  and  making  artificial  &lb 
in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come 
up..  Alexander  began  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  riven  by 
demolishing  the  cataracts  upon  the  Tigris,  as  far  up  as  Seleucia, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  great  designs ;  those  upon  the 
Eaphratto  still  continaed.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
ibxm  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  proj^et  Isaiah  (xliiL  14., 
Bishop  Lowth's  translfttion)  speaks  of  the  Chaldmans  exulting' 
in  their  ships ;  which,  Bp.  L.  remaiks,  he  might  justly  do,  in  his 
time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no  immdation  for  tny  such 
boast    (Bp.  Lowtb,  on  Us.  sdiii  14.) 
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Babylon  rapidly  declined  daring  the  Peraan  dynasty :  Darius 
Hjrstapes  btroke  down  the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates,  which 
Cyrus  had  spared.  Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actually  employed 
tea  thousand  laix>urerB  for  two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish ; 
but  the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive  by  his  premature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled 
Babylon,,  to  build  Seleucia  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  he 
transplanted,  the  inhabitants;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  about  the 
Christian  sra,  *Hhe  greater  part  of  Babylon  was  become  a  desert," 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted  into  a  park,  where  they  took 
the  recreation  of  hunting,^  in  Jerome's  time,  a.  d.  340.  Its  ruins 
aro  tM>w  liie  haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Thus 
gradually  have  been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scripture : — "  Ba- 
byloa,  tiie  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  God 
overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  re-established,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab  shall  not 
pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  fold  there : 
jthe  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howling  monsters 
shall  fill  their  houses : — for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
idays  shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah  xiii.  19 — 22.) 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  described  by  recent  tra- 
vellers, are  so  vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks  which  are  found  therein.  They  are  fire-baked,  and  ce- 
mented with  ^epht,  or  bitumen  ;  between  each  layer  are  found 
oziers.  Here  are  found  those  large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted 
with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities.  The  composition  of 
these  bricks  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  given  by  the 
sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of  Babel.  Let  us  make  hrich 
(said  Uicy),  and  burn  them  thoroughly,  ^nd  they  had  brick 
for  stoney  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  (Gen.  xi.  3.) 

The  name  of  Babylon  was  mystically  given  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in  the  critical  preface 
to  his  first  epistle,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  361,  362.    The 

Babtloitian  Kiitgdok 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and  hero  Nimrod,  aAer  tlie 
dispersion  which  followed  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel.  **  It  extended  from  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia 
towards  the  north,  over  Calneh  (Ctesiphon),  as  far  as  Accad 
(Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  including  the  whole  land  of  Shi- 
nar.  But,  however  powerful  for  those  times,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  have  been  either  populous  or  well  organized.  Even  the 
four  cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strongholds  of  this  king- 
dom, were  nothing  more  than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  extensive  domain,  it 
must  have  been  universally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently,  it  was  of  short  duration ;  and  Nimrod's  Babylon 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  that  universal  monarchy 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  later  age,  and  among  a  different  people." 
(iahn^s  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  toL  L  p.  6.) 
JSketch  of  the  History  of  the  Babtlokiait  or  Chaldj;ai7  Em- 
pire, to  illustrate  the  Predictions  of  the  Prophets, 

A*  x.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  Nabopolassar  having  associated  his  son 
NsBvcBAHXEzzAR  with  Mm  in  the  empire,  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  revolted  from 
.him.  In  his  way  thither,  the  young  prince  defeated  the  army 
.<yf  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  recaptured  Carchemish. 
(Jer.  xIvL  2.)  Having  penetrated  into  Jtfdsa,  he  besieged  Jerp- 
salem,  and  took  it,  and  caused  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him  carried  to 
Babylon ;  but,  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  affliction, 
he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  6.)  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Jews,  and  among  the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all  the  royal 
treasores,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  like- 
wise transported.  (8  Chron.  xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  L  1 — 7.)  Thus  was 
accomplished  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xzzix.  5—7.)  From  this  celebrated 
period,  which  was  tiie  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  40  date  the  sevenhr  years*  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Baby* 
Ion,  so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
royal  £unily  thus  taken  captives  was  the  prophet  Daniel ;  Ezekiel 
followed  some,  timo  afterwards. 

A.  w.  3399,  B.  c.  605.  Nabopolassar  died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
l>egan  to  reign  alone ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  hid  empire  he 
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had  the  memorable  vision  related  and  interpreted  by  the  prophet 
DanieL  (ii^  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  imgof 
Babylon,  wnose  generals  marched  against  him,  and  ravaged  hie 
country.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 2.)  Jehoiakim  '*  slept  with  his  fathers,** 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18,  19.) ;  though  the  precise  man- 
ner of  its  fulfilment  is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian.  Je- 
hoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also  called  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  24.),  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  father ;  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  were  carried  into 
captivity,  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  & — 16.) — Mattaniah,  also 
called  Zedekiah,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  lefl^  at  Jerusalem,  a.  m.  3405,  b.  c.  599. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.)  " 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue  long  at  Babylon.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  Zedekiah  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  bis  oath  of 
fidelity,  Ncbuchadnezzai;  marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, (xliv.  30.)  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope, 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated, and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.  m.  3416,  b.  c.  688.  Ze- 
dekiah was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Riblath, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After  seeing  his  two  children  put 
to  death  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  survived  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  remnant  of 
tlie  common  people  was  left  in  Judaea,  under  the  government  of 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.)  ;  who  being  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  people 
withdrew  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xli.  xlii.).and  the  rest  were, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  transported  to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan. 
(Jer.  Hi.  30.) 

A.  M.  3419,  B.  c.  585.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  ^he  siege  of  Tyre ;  he  closely 
invested  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
Fiege  he  took  that  city.  During  this  interval  he  waged  war  with 
the  Sidonians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  or  Idumeans, 
m  conformit}'  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Oba- 
diah.  (Jer.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxv'i. — xxviii.  Obad.  through- 
out.) Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  Egypt, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  (Ezek.  xxix. — xxxi.)  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  (the  A  pries  of  profane  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Amasis,  his 
rival  for  the  throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  in  his  stead 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  a  great  number  of  captives  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  successful  expeditions,  Nebuchad 
nezzar  employed  himself  in  embellishing  Babylon  ;  but,  to  hum- 
ble his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1 — 27.) ;  and  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  foretold.  (28 — 33.)  At  length  he  recovered  his 
understanding  (34 — 37.),  and  shortly  after  died,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  yi.  3442,  b.  c.  563.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Evil-Meroi)ach,  who  reigned  only  two  years.  He  liberated 
Jehoachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  detained  in  -captivi^ 
nearly  thirty-seven  years.  (Jer.  lii.  31.)  Evil-Merodach  becom- 
ing odious  to  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  his  debaucheries 
and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Neriglissar,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reigned  in 
his  stead ;  and  after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  being  slain  in 
battle,  he  was  succeeded  by  Laborosoarcbod,  a  wicked  and  inglo- 
rious prince,  whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his  crimes.  To 
him  succeeded  Bklshazzar,  called  by  Berosus,  Nebonidus,  and 
by  Heroditus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Evil-Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the 
nations  of  the  eastivere  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  his  son  and 
grandson.  (Calmet,  Pr^is  de  THistoire  Prophane  de  TOrient, 
§  n.     Dissertations,  tom.  iL  pp.  333 — 335.) 

Babtloniax  Idols,  notice  of,  139. 

Baithtlia,  or  consecrated  stones,  notice  of,  138. 

BAtAAv,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pethor  in  Mesopotaima^ 
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not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates.  He  was  sent  for  by  Balak 
khig  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  instead  of  curses,  he 
pronounced  only  blessings.  (Num.  xxii. — ^xxiv.)  It  is  a  ques- 
tion much  debated  among  commentators,  whe^er  Balaam  was 
H  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  only  a  magician  and  diviner  or 
fortune-teller :  and  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  strong,  as 
1o  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  both — a  Chaldgan  priest, 
magician,  find  astrologer  by  profession,  'a  prophet  by  accident 
He  dwelt  in  a  country,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  observation  of  the  stars ;  and  the  astronomy  of 
antiquity  was  never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology*  His  fisune,  in 
every  thing  which  at  that  time  formed  the  science  of  Chaldsea, 
filled  Asia:  the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received,  show 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  religion  was  not  a  pure 
idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  the  Lord  :  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  did  not  simultaneously  disappear  among 
the  nations;  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
Melchisedek,  Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimelech.  The  history  of 
Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
which  is  found  out  of  Canaan*  If  the  rites  celebrated  by  him 
^ere  not  devoid  of  superstition ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  favoura- 
ble construction  upon  the  enchantments  which  Moses  seems  to 
attribute  to  him,  it  only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban,  blended 
error  a^^l  truth.  The  mixed  religion,  thus  professed  by  him, 
furnishes  a  key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal  maledic- 
tions were  at  that  time  regarded  as  inevitable  scourges,  and  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should  find  in 
Moab  an  adversary,  who  was  capable  of  opposing  Moses ;  and  it 
was  only  opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest  to  a  priest. 
In  the  judgment  of  these  nations,  Moses  was  a  formidable  magi- 
cian ;  and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years  before,  they  sought 
out,  on  their  part,  a  magician,  to  defend  them :  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  will  enable  us  without  difficulty  to  conceive  how 
Balaam  received  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he, 
occasionally,  at  least,  was  inspired.  Besides,  his  predictions  are 
extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  always  sanctify  the  heart  (See 
Matt  vii.  22.)  If,  then,  we  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
memorable  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation  reasons  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  The  Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering ; 
they  knew  that  Moses  would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land, 
even  without  Moses,  God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How  encouraging  must 
this  circumstance  have  been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were  about  to  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless  against 
them  would  be  the  superstitions  of  tl\ose  idolatrous  nations.  The 
three  hills  on  which  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  in  the  presence  of 
the  I^raelitish  camp,  remind  us  of  one  of  the  prejudices  of 
ancient  times.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of  aspect 
induced  a  change  of  condition.     On  this  subject  compare  p.  90. 

BA£A9Air,  or  MsaoDAGH-BAiADAir,  the  Belesis  and  Nabonas- 
sar  of  profane  historians,  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Babylon,  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  wi{h  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose  death  he  had  Babylon  for  his 
share  of  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus,  as  already  related  in 
p.  192.  of  this  Index. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by  the  circumstance  of 
bis  having  invited  Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Israelites. 
See  Balaax. 

Balm  of  Oilsab,  36. 

BAKisBMsirr,  a  Jewish  punishment,  notice  of,  66. 

Baptism  of  Proselytes,  109.  Analogy  between  Circumdsion 
and  Baptism.    "See  p.  1 10.  and  note. 

Bababbas,  the  name  of  a  seditious  robber,  whose  release  the 
Jews  demanded  of  Pilate.  (John  xviiL  40.) 

Bab  AC  HI  AS,  the  father  of  2<acharias,  mentioned  in  Matt  xxiii. 
35.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jehoiada  the  high-priest ;  it  being 
not  nneommon  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names, 

Babak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Debo- 
rah, delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  the  Canaan- 
ites. (Judg.  iv.  V.  Heb.  xi.  32.) 

BiBBiniAX,  one <who  belongs  to  a  different  nation,  and  uses 
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a  different  language.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by  tfa« 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the  terms  '*  Greeks"  and 
*'  Barbarians"  Saint  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind. 

Babgaiks  and  Sales,  how  made  and  ratified,  81. 

Bab-jxsus,  b  Jewish  magician  in  the  island  of  Crete;  who, 
opposing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity,  was  by  St  Paul  struck 
blind.  (Acts  xiiL  6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see  p.  197. 
The  same  miracle,  which  punished  the  impostor,  converted  the 
proconsul.  St  Ltdce  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name  signi- 
fying sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  procon- 
sul's council,  who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  credit,  if  the 
Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bab-joitah,  a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
(Matt  xvi.  17.) 

Barnabas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite  by  descent,  and  boro 
of  parents  who  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St  Paul's  principal  associate  in  his 
labours  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  a  son  of  comola* 
tioriy  after  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  iv. 
36.  ix.  27.  xi.  22.  25. 30.  xii.  25.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  first  disciples. 
According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  suflered  martyrdom  at  Albanopolis. 

Bartimjeus,  or  the  son  of  Timsus,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho, 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of  sight 
(Mark  x.  46.^ 

Baruch,  tne  son  of  Neriah,  descended  from  an  itlustrious 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  and 
faithful  friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xxxvi.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Baruch,  sec  p.  291,  292. 

Bashait,  or  Bataxjea,  district  of,  18.  Forest  of  Bashan. 
See  p.  36. 

Baskets  of  the  Jews,  155. 

Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,  170. 

Bath-Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven.    See  p.  256. 

Bathsheba,  or  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Eliam  or  Ammiel, 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Afler  his  murder  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  committed  adultery  with 
her.     She  subsequently  was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 

Battle,  order  of,  89. 

^EARD,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  157.  The  comers  of^  why 
forbidden  to  be  marred,  142. 

Beating  to  Death,  punishment  of,  68. 

Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  of,  30. 

Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  99. 

Beelzebub,  or  Belzebub.     See  p.  138. 

Bee  BOTH,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after- 
wards given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7.  2  Sanu 
iv.  2.)  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis. 

BxERSHEBA  (the  wcll  of  an  oath,  or  the  well  of  seven),  be- 
cause here  Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.  (Gren.  xx.  3 1 .)  Beersheba  was  given 
by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron^ 
south ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Eusebius's  and  Jerome's 
time.  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we.  have  already  remark- 
ed) are  often  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  the  terms  "  From  Dan 
to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam  xviL  11,  dbc^,  Dan  being  the  northern^ 
Beersheba  the  southern  extremity  of^the  land. 

Begoabs,  treatment  of,  83. 

Beheadivo,  punishment  of,  68. 

Bel,  a  Babylonish  idol,  139. 

Belshazzab,  the  last  monarch  of  Babylon,  grandson  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  was  slain  while  carousing  with  his  ofiloers ; 
the  city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated  to  Cyaxaiwt,    . 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mode. 

Belt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  Notice  of,  88. 

Benhadab  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained  bj  the  presents  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter.  (I  Kings  xv.  IB.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Bexhadab  II.,  who  made  war  against  Ahab  king  of  Inael, 
and  was  defeated.  He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab ;  hut  by  means  of  the  prophet  Eli^ha  was  obliged  to  return 
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into  hif  countcy  again,  as  related  in  2  Kings  vL  Shortly  after 
he  besieged  Samaria,  which  dty  he  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress 
(2  idngs  vii.) ;  but,  his  army  being  seized  with  a  panic,  they 
deserted  the  b^eged  dty,  and  returned  home.  In  the  following 
fear,  Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.  (2  Kings  viiL) 

BxirjAMiir,  the  youngest  sen  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  one  of 
the  tweWe  patriarchs.  From  him  was  descended  *  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  for  the  situation,  &c  of  the  canton  allotted  to  which, 
see  p.  17. 

BsBACHAH,  Valley  of,  31. 

BxnmA,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul  preached  the  Grospel 
with  great  success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xviiL  10. 

BsBiriCB,  notice  of,  52. 

BssoR,  BnooK,  26. 

BsTHABARA,  the  placo  of  the  ford  or  passage,  viz.  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  mentioned  in  John  i.  28.,  where  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Yulgateif  Saxon,  and  both  the  Syriac  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Cheek  paraj^irase  of  Nonius,  read  BtSAvut.  The  reading  Birdx- 
fi»^  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ; 
who.  In  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no  such  place  as 
hiAaauL^  but  saw  a  town  called  BtS^fi  ip^  and  therefore  changed 
the  conunon  reading.  (Campbell  and  Blomfield  on  John  i.  20.) 

Bethant. 

1.  A  town  in  Judsa,  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  ^Heen  furlongs  east  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Jericho  (John  xi.  8.),  and  was  situated  on  the 
retired  and  shady  side  of  Mount  Olivet  It  is  now  a  miserable 
little  village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  mud  hovels.  Somewhere 
on  this  side  of  that  mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  was  only  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Jowett,  with  great  probability,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension:  "for  it  is  said^  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.), 
that  Jesus  Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
then  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  The 
previous  conversation,  as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  probably  occupy  some  time  while 
walking  toward  Bethany ;  for  we  must  not  judge  of  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the  brevity  with  which  the  evange- 
lists record  them.  Here  the  last  sparkis  of  earthly  ambition  were 
extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  two  or  three  ministering  spirits  of  his  train,  becoming 
visible  to  their  eyes,  interrupted  their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations."  At  present  the  culti- 
vation around  Bethany  is  much  neglected ;  though  it  is  a  plea- 
sant, romantic  spot,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Various 
supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  Christians.  ( Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
pp.  256 — 258.     Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  bap- 
tized. (John  L  28  )  Its  exact  position  is  not  known.  See 
Bbthabara. 

BsTH-AYsir,  a  city  not  far  from  Ai,  the  same  as  Bethel, 
where  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  his  golden  calves :  whence  the  prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  16.)  in  derision  calls  it  Beth-Aven,  that  is,  the  House 
of  Fatuty,  or  of  Idols  ;  instead  of  BetheU  or  the  House  of  God, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  his 
memorable  vision,  related  in  Gen.  xxvii. 

BXTBSSBA,  pool  of,  20. 

BsTHLEHEx,  now  Called  Beit-Lahhk,  was  a  celebrated  city, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  formerly 
called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xxxv.  19.  xlviii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 
It  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  11.  iv.  1.),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.)  In  Matt  ii.  1.  5.  it  is 
called  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  David,  be- 
cause David  was  bom  and  educated  there.  (Compare  John  vii. 
42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.)  This  city,  though  not  considerable 
for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  as  the  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah  (Matt  ii.  6.  Luke  iL  6 — 15.) :  it  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  soil, 
whi^  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  name  Bethle- 
hem unports-— a  house  of  bread.  Between  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  whisn  the  soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives,  appear 
o  grow  in  great  luxuriance.     Betiilehem  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 


large  as  Nazabith,  and  to  contain  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  wholly  Christians,  and  are 
a  bold,  fierce  race  of  men,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Arabs  stand 
in  awe.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherd^  of  Judca, 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  (Luke  ii.  8 — 14.^  : 
and  in  tins  valley  Dr.  ClariLO  halted  at  the  identical  fountain  mr 
whose  delicious  watet  David  longed.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15 — 18.) 
Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places  which  are  here  shown  to 
Christians,  the  cave  of  the  nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified  by 
tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Between  one 
and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  stood 
the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20.  1  Sam.  x.  2.), 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square  Mohammedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the  tombs 
of  saints  and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  are  the  pools  of  Solomon,  which  are  described  in  p. 
29.  supra.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  408 — 420.  See  also 
Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  144. ;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.218 — 222.;  Game's  Lettera  from  the  East,  p.  277.; 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  49.)  On  the  age  of  the  children 
massacred  at  Bethlehem,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  77.  Historical  evidence 
of  that  fact,  L  p.  419. 

Bethphage,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  figs  which  grew  there. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  run  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem  that  the 
utmost  street  within  the  walls  was  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Matt  xxu  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
evangelists. 

Bethsaida,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  the  place  where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  was 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into  a  city  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  against  which  Christ 
denounced  a  woe  (Matt  xL  21.)  for  her  impenitence  and  infi- 
delity, after  the  mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It  also  was 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (John 
i.  44.)  At  present  Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the  name. 
(Jowett*8  Christ  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  178.) 

Beth-shax  or  Beth-sheait,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  not  far  from  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines  fastened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
took  it  down  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was 
a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it  had  done  for  several  ages, 
the  name  of  Scythopolis. 

Bethshemesii. 

1 .  A  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  ark  was 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it  with  vain  curiosi^,  fell 
down  dead,  to  the  number  of  seventy.     (1  Sam.  vi.  19.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.     (Josh,  xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.     (Josh.  xix.  38.  Judg.  L  33.) 
Bethdel,  tbe  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha,  and  nephew  of 'Abra- 
ham, was  the  father  of  Rebekah.     (Gen.  xxii.) 

Betuulta,  a  small  city,  not  far  from  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  the  J\fountain  of  the  Beatitudes,  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  mentioned  in  Matt  v.  14. 
It  stands  on  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near :  it  is  at  present  called  Safet,  and  is  a  very 
strong  position,  and  might  well  defy  the  power  of  Holofemes 
and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  (Game's  Letters,  p.  367.)  Safet 
is  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Jewish  families. 
The  prospect  from  this  place  is  very  extensive.  "  The  view," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  **  to  the  south  and  on  either  side^  com- 
prehending about  one-third  of  the  circle,  presents  the  most  sur- 
prising assemblage  of  mountains  which  can  be  conceived.  It  is, 
if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  hills.  To 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  Uiirty  miles  toward  Nazareth,  and  nearly 
the  same  toward  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount  Hermon,  the  far- 
spreading  country  beneath  is  covered  with  ranges  of  mountains ; 
which,  having  passed  over  them,  we  know  to  be  ascents  and  de- 
scents far  from  inconsiderable ;  but  vidiich,  from  the  eminence  of 
Safet,  appear  only  as  bold  undulations  of  the  surfiioe  of  the 
earth.  To  the  left  are  the  inhospitable  and  unvisited  mountains 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant  scene 
appean  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tiberias,  fully  seen  from  one  ex- 
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trsmity  to  the  other;  and  in  Hm  ht^grmmd,  etretehmg  beyond 
he  utmost  power  (^Tudon,  are  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  On  a 
clear  day  the  view  in  that  direction  mnet  be  more  than  forty 
miles."     (Jowetfs  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  184.) 

BBTROTHi:ire  in  marriage,  ceremony  of,  160, 161. 

Bi&TH  of  children,  and  privileges  cST  the  firsi-bom,  163. 

BfTHTH-iA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  bonnded  on  tfie  north  by 
the  Enxine  sea,  on  the  south  by  Pluygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Propontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatia.  Saint  Peter  addressed 
his  first  Epistle  (among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
were  scattered  throughout  Bithynia.    (1  Pet  L  1.) 

Blasphsmt,  punishment  of,  62. 

Blessiito,  valley  of,  notice  o(  31. 

BLiiTDirzss  of  Elymas,  observations  on,  197.  Jewish  Law 
concerning  blind  persons,  82,  83. 

Bi.ooD-AysiresB,  office  of,  67. 

BLoooT-OFFSRiires,  account  of,  117—119. 

BocHix,  valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Books,  ancient,  form  of.     See  p.  183. 

BoTTLxs,  form  off  155.  179. 

BouiTDABixs  of  the  Holy  Land,  14, 15. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

BnAZsir  Altak  and  Lavsb,  96. 

Brazsit  SKRFXirT,  worship  of,  136,  137. 

Brxao,  how  prepajred.     See  p.  171. 

Brzast-platx  of  the  high-priest,  114.;  and  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers,  87. 

Bricks;  ancient,  form  of,  151.  and  note. 

Britoits  (ancient),  vniting  of,  182.  note. 

BRUisiire  in  a  mortar,  punishment  of,  68. 

BuL,  a  ChaldaBan  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
dvU  year. 

BoRiAL,  rites  of,  199 — 201.  Not  always  permitted  to  capl- 
tar prisoners  by  the  Romans,  72. 

BuRKiiro  to  death,  punishment  of,  68. 

BuRiriiro  of  the  dead,  198,  199. 

Burkt-Offkrings,  account  of^  118. 
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Cjbsar,  originally  the  surname  of  the  Julian  family.  After 
being  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Cssar,  it  became  the 
usual  appellation  of  those  of  his  family  who  ascended  the  impe- 
rial throne.  The  last  of  these  was  Nero ;  but  the  name  was 
still  retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title  belonging  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  In  the  New  Testament  the  reigning  emperor 
is  called  Ceesar,  without  any  other  distinguishing  appellation. 
The  persons  mentioned  or  aUuded  to  by  this  title  are  Augustus 

SLuke  iL  IX  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1.  xx.  22.  24,  25.),  Claudius 
Acto  xL  8.),  and  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8.  Phil.  iv.  22.) 
Cjisarxa  of  Palestutx,  so  called  as  being  the  metropolis 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was 
formerly  named  the  Tower  of  Strato;  but,  its  harbour  being 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the  Great  erected  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatly  enlaiged  and  beautified  the  city,  which  he  de- 
nomhutled  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  hk  xwgn,  witii  games  and  other  ceremonies,  in  a  most  solemn 
iakiiiil^itaiA  with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is  very  frequently 
UM^dhed  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Cssarea.  Here  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and 
his  khismen,  the  first-fiiiito  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  here  lived 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8.^  ;  and  here  St  Paul  so  ad- 
mirably defended  himself  againsl  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Ter- 
tulltts.  (Acts  xziv.)  Cesarea  now  retains  nothing  of  ito  former 
splendour :  at  present  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of 
the  moles,  the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently  were  both 
ito  ornament  and  ite  defence,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  creature 
(exce^  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  within  many  miles  of 
this  sUent  desolation :  and  ite  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quany  whenever  building  mate- 
rials were  required  at  Acre.  (Br.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
446 — 448.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  history  and  present  state  of  Cssarea.  See 
his  Travels,  pp.  126—138.) 

Cjbsarxa  PniLrppi  (formerly  called  Paneas)  vras  situated 
near  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Laish  or 
Lechem  (Judg.  xviiL  7.),  and  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dan- 
ites  (t.  29.)  it  received  tiie  appellation  of  Dan.  Cssarea  was 
a  day's  journey  from  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus, 


Philip  the  Tetraich  bnilt  it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged 
it,  and  named  it  Cssarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  afterwards,  hi 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronius.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt  ix»  20.  Luke  viiL  43.),  is  said  to  have  been  of  Cssarea 
Phihppi.  The  present  town  of  Paneas  is  small ;  and  the  ground 
it  stands  on  is  of  a  triangular  form.  From  this  compressed  ntua- 
tion  the  ancient  dty  could  not  have  been  of  great  extent  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  289.) 

Caiaphas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  that 
transaction.  (Matt  xxvL  3.  57.  Luke  iii.  2.  John  xi.  49.  xviii. 
1 3, 14.  24.  28.  Acte  iv.  6.)    He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

Caiit,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was  the  first 
husbandman,  and  also  the  first  homicide.  (Gren.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  right- 
eous.    (1  John  iii.  12.) 

CATiTAir  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  by  BL 
Luke  ^iii.  35,  36.)  as  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Salah ; 
while  m  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen.  x.  24.  zi  12.  and  1 
Chron.  i.  24.  the  son  of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various  suppoutions  have 
been  offered  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  sim- 
plest solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St  Luke  Wrote  for 
those  Christians  who  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  more 
than  the  original  Hebrew ;  and,  consequently,  he  preferred  their 
version,  which  adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Shem. 

Calamities,  with  which  Palestine  was  visited,  38—40. 

Caleb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah; 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  with 
Joshua,  to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  where  he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh, 
xiv.  6 — 13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
called  after  his  name.     (1  Sam.  xxx.  14.) 

Calendar,  Jewish,  75,  76. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  136.  Account  Of 
the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  I.,  136. 

Calvary,  notice  of,  19. 

Camels,  notice  of,  175. 

Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  of,  86,  87. 

Caxa,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
to  the  west  of  CapemaUm.  This  clrcumstence  distinctly  proves 
how  accurately  the  writings  of  the  evangeliste  correspond  with 
the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dangerously  ill,  besought 
Jesus  to  come  down  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 51.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  small  and  poor  village  (for 
such  it  now  is)  on  the  road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of 
delicious  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  water  is  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitente.  At  this  well,  which  is  sup* 
plied  by  springs  from  the  mounteins  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water, 
which  our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  miracle,  converted  into 
wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In  consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitante  of  Cana  cherish  the  singular 
notion  that,  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of  this  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Kanah  (Josh.  xix.  28.),  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  over  the  spot  where 
the  marriage-feast  was  held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
185—188.) 

Caitaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  For  an  account  of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  13. 
15.  How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve  tribes,  16,  17. 
Populousness  of  Canaan,  38.  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  137,  138.  Their  extirpation  considered.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
409,410. 

Caitdace,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  Acte  viii.  27. 
This  name  was  common  to  the  Ethiopian  queens  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women,  even  to  his  time,— the  fourth  century. 
(EccL  Hist  lib.  u.  c.  1.) 

Caitdlsstick,  golden,  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  100. 

Caperkaux,  a  town  of  Galilee,  attoated  on  the  coast  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  .the  borders  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Nephtfaalim.  This  place  is  celebrated  fiv  the 
many  ndghiy  workt  and  diaoonrsei  performed  by  oar  Savkmr, 
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which  brought  a  heavy  wo  apon  the  inhaUtants  lor  their  infi- 
delily.  (Matt  zi  23«)  In  the  ▼tdni^  of  tlus  town  or  dty  our 
Lord  d^vered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the 
custom-house,  at  which  Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  caUed  him  to  the  apostleship.  (Matt.  ix«  I.  9.)  Here  the 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Maik  L  23.  Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afterwards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  1817  found 
various  remains  of  some  andent  settlement  in  its  vicinity ;  but 
in  1823  scarcely  a  relique  renudned  to  attest  its  former  existence. 
Recent  travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
•areth  from  Capernaum  as  singularly  grand  and  impressive. 
This  place  is  now  called  Tai-hhewn  or  Tal-hhewm,  as  it  is  dif- 
lerently  pronounced.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp. 
469,  470.    Jowett's  R^earches  in  Syria,  p.  168.) 

CArBTOR  (Jer.  xlviL  4.  Amos  ix.  7.)  and  Caphtorim  (Gen. 
X.  14.  Deut  ii.  23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  whence 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  originated.  According  to  the 
Munages  above  referred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Caphtor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient 
tersions  have  rendered  Cappadocia ;  but  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete ;  which  last  both  Calmet  and  Gesenius 
coDirid^  to  be  the  place  most  probably  intended.  From  Caphtor, 
a  o(^ny  migrated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  66 — 69. 

CArFADOCiA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  looks  towards  Cilida.  It  was  &med  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians,  horses  1500,  mules 
2000.  The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so 
servile,  that  when  the  Romans  offered  them  their  freedom  to 
live  by  their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the  aposUe 
Peter,  who  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Captaiit  of  the  Lord's  Host,  authority  of,  and  influence,  85. 

Captives,  cruel  treatment  ofl    See  pp.  90,  91. 

Captiyitt  (Babylonish),  state  of  the  Hebrews  during,  49,  50. 

Car  ayahs,  mode  of  travelling  by,  122,  note  7.  173. 

Oarchxmish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  commanding  the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mes(^tamia»  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces, 
m  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  say,  that 
Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it ;  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.  Pro- 
fane audiors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of  these  wars :  it  is 
probable  that  Carchemish  is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Circe- 
sium^  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Chaboras  (the  modem  Chebour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

Carxsl,  Mount,  account  of,  30. 

Cartiho,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Casiphia  (Ezra  viii.  17.),  the  name  of  a  country ;  perhaps 
Caffpia,  the  country  on  the  Uaspian  Sea. 

Casluhim  (Gen.  x.  14.  1  Chron.  i.  12.),  a  people,  spoken  of 
as  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians ;  according  to  Bochart  (Phaleg. 
iv.  31.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Greek  writers  constantly 
represent  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Cattls  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  37.  174 — 176. 

Caykrns  in  Palestine,  account  of^  32,  33.  150. 

Cbdars  of  Lebanon,  account  of,  29,  30.  36. 

CaDROX,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

CxxcHRKA,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
which  city  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviiL  18. 

Cephas,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to  Simon:  it  means  the 
same  as  atrpof,  that  is,  a  stone.     (John  L  43.)    . 

Chaiks  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Chalsjba,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  which  was  Bartloit, 
whence  it  was  also  denominated  Bartlovia.  In  ancient  times 
h  was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shinaar,  dec. — For  a  sketch 
of  the  profime  history  of  the  Chaldsan  or  Babylonian  em- 
pire, illustrative  of  the  prophetic  writings,  see  p.  412.  of  this 
lodez. 

Chariots,  military,  notice  of,  85,  86. 

C«sBAm  a  met  of  Mesopotamia,  vrbkk  rises  in  Mouiit  Ca- 
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sins,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates  neai   CiroesiiUL 
(2  Kings  zviL  6.  xviii.  11.   1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

Cbbmosh,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Chkbxm,  or  irremissible  Vow,  account  of^  180. 

CnxRSTUiTXS  and  Pelethites,  who  they  were,  47.  85.  87. 

Chrrurix.    See  p.  96. 

Chiuirrv,  birth  and  education  o4  163,  164.  Adoption  of, 
164,166. 

CuiHRRRXTB,  SCR  o(,  26. 

Chios  (Acts  xx.  16.)  is  an  island  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
for  its  wine,  figs,  marble,  and  white  earth. 

Chislxu,  or  Caslxu,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year ;  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the 
feasts  and  fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Chittix. — The  land  of  Cfuttim,  and  the  ittea  of"  Ckittimf 
denote,  in  general,  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  dec  Thus, 
Balaam  foretold  "that  ships  should  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrians),  and  afflict 
Eber**  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews) ;  representing  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  invasions.  And  Daniel  foretold  that  **  ihe  »hip»  of  Chit- 
tint  should  come  ag^nat  the  king  of  the  north  (Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria) ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  be 
grieved,  and  return"  from  the  south,  or  Egypt,  which  he  had 
invaded,  when  commanded  to  desist  by  the  Roman  ambassa^ 
dors.  (Dan.  xi.  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10-^12.)  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  is  called  "  king  of  Chittim.''     ( I  Mace  viii.  5.) 

CuiuN  (Amos  v.  26.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Chorazin,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from  Capernaum.  It  was 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
were  performed,  whose  inhabitants  he  upbraided  for  their  infi- 
delity.    (Matt  xi.  21.   Luke  x.  13.) 

Christ  (Xpio-Toc),  a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  which  see.  In  the 
New  Testament,  this  appellation  is  given  to  Jesus,  the  anointed 
one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David,  promised  by  God,  and  long 
expected,  the  Messiah. 

Christians,  those  who  profess  to  believe  and  practise  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appellation  was  first  given  by 
divine  appointment  to  the  believers  at  Antioch.  (Acts  xL  26.) 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 

Church  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its  various  members, 
108 — 111.;   and  of  its  ministers,  111—116. 

Chushan-riskathaim,  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  op- 
pressed the  Israelites  for  eight  years.  This  monarch  must  have 
sut^ued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  his  conquests  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  Canaan.  The  Israelites  were  delivered 
from  his  yoke  by  Othitibl.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

Chvza,  or  Chusa,  the  steward  or  agent  of  Herod* Antipas, 
whose  wife  was  one  of  the  pious  women  who  ministered  to 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics,  hewoTcr,  suppose 
that  he  was  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  A^a  Minor,  between  Pamphylia  on  the 
west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and 
the  CiHcian  Sea  on  the  south,  celebiated  on  the  account  of  Cieero, 
proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  St  Paul's  birth  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 

Cinvereth,  or  Cinnxroth,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Nephtali :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  was  afterwards 
called  TiasRiAs ;  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth,  is  unquestionably  the  Lake  or 
Sea  of  Tiberius  .*  for  an  account  of  which  see  pp.  26,  27. 

Circumcision,  how  and  when  performed.    See  p.  IIQU 

CisLsiT.     See  Chisleu.  ^ 

CisTSRNs  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  29. 

Cities,  Jewish,  155.  How  besieged,  90.  Treatment  of,  when 
captured,  ibid.    Grates  of,  seats  of  justice,  54. 

Cities  of  Refuge,  1 6. 

Citizxxs  of  Rome,  privileges  and  treatment  o£,  when  prison- 
ers.   See  pp.  57 — 59. 

Classes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  112. 

CJ.AUDA,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated  near  the  southern  and 
western  sea.    It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16. 

Claudius. 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus,  the  fifth  emperor  or 
C«8ar  of  Rcune.    He  wm  the  son  of  Nero  Diiuia8»  and  oUained 
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the  imperial  dignity  prindpalfy  tturoagh  the  ez^tion  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  (Joe^DW,  Ant  Jnd.  L  xix.  c  4»  §  1.  Bell  Jad.  L  11. 
c  1 1.  §  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  ooenrr^  the  fiunine 
predicted  by  Agahns.  (Acts  xi  28.  and  KuinCel  in  loc).  In  the 
first  part  of  his  reign  lie  was  fikTourable  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant 
Jad.  1.  XX.  c  1.  §  2.)  ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he  banished,  by 
edict,  aU  those  who  had  taken  up  their  rendenoe  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xviiL  2.  Suetonias  in  Claud,  c  25.)  He  died,  ▲.  n.  64,  after  a 
weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  14  yean,  of  poison  administered 
by  his  wife  Agripphia,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.     (Robinson,  yooe  KJutu/aoc.) 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  preserved  Paul 
from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiii.  23 — 35.  xxiv. 
1—9.) 

Clxofas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus. 
(Luke  xxiv.  18,  dec)  The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatros,  like  Antipas  fr<nn  Antipatros.  He  is 
sometimes  confounded  with 

CiAFAs,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also  called  Alpheuft.  (John  xix. 
25.)  By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxiv.  10.,  it  appears 
that  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Matt  xxvlL  56.  with  Mark  xv.  40.^  ;  but  in 
Matt  X.  3.  and  Marie  ilL  18.  James  is  said  to  be  tne  son  of 
Alpheus. 

Climatx  of  the  Holy  Land,  23. 

Clothss,  leprosy  of,  134.     See  Dress. 

Chidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7.)  was  a  dty  and  promontory  of  Caria, 
memorable  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

CocK-cROwmo,  a  division  of  time,  73. 

Coxlo-Stkia.    See  Stria,  9.  infra. 

Cohorts  (Roman),  notice  of^  92. 

Cold  Skason  of  Palestine,  24. 

CoLossjs  (or  Colasse)  was  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
stood  nearly  equidistant  from  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  all  these  dties  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  after  the 
writing  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  A  few  ruins 
identify  its  site,  which  is  at  present  called  Kh6na  or  Khonas  by 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  (See  a  description  of  Colosss  and  its 
vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundeirs  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
pp.  02 — 101.) 

CoxMRRCE  of  the  Midianites,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  187. 
Of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors, 
187,  188.     Of  Babylon,  411. 

CoxTSH^SATioH^,  in  what  cases  allowed,  65. 

CoircuBiirss,  condition  of,  160. 

CoHTRACTs  for  dlsposlng  of  property,  how  made,  81.  Con- 
tracts of  marriage,  1 60. 

Coinrsm8ATi03r  of  the  Orientals,  169,  170. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  iESgean  or  Icarian  Sea,  near  Myndos 
and  Cnidui,  which  had  a  aty  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  oelebmted  physidan,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
paunteiv  weie  called  CoL  H«re  was  a  large  temple  of  iEscula- 
pNBs^  Itnd  another  of  Jono.  lidboonded  in  rich  wines,  and  here 
wtntntdar  those  Con  vesles,  which  were  transparent,  and  are 
80  oftett^  BOtked^  by  the  classic  poets.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxL  L 

ComBAV,  natore  ot,  explained,  119. 

CoRiiTTB,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia  Proper,  and  the  ornament 
of  Greece,  was  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  the  ^gean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  com- 
merce, it  abounded  in  riches,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the 
accommodations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of  life.  In  the 
Achsan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Memmius,  about  146  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
rebuilt  aboot  one  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Julius  Cssar,  who 
planted  a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  dty  the  residence 
of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.  Favoured  by  its  situation  between 
two  seas,  the  new  eity  soon  regained  its  andent  splendour:  com- 
merce produced  an  influx  (tf  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness which  followed  in  consequence  corrupted  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  became  in&momi  to  a  pro^rerb.  In  the 
^idnity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the  Isdimian  games,  to  which 
Saint  Paul  alludes  in  diflerent  parts  of  his  EfMes.  Corinth 
also  possessed  numerous  schools,  in  which  phaosophy  and  ribe- 
torie  wars  taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangem  rasoited  thither 
from  all  quarters  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences.    The  number 
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of  sophists  in  pittieQlar  was  rery  great  The  knowkdgi  of 
these  dretunstaiioet  affords  a  key  to  St  Paul's  exh<»tatioiM 
against  flMmieatioa,  lasdvionsness,  and  covetousness  (1  Cor.  vL 
9,  10.),  and  alio  hb  defence  of  die  Christian  doctrine  agunst 
the  sophists,  to  whom  the  frithers  attribute  all  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  spnng  np  in  this  chureh.  In  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Gneks  and  Turks,  Corinth  has  been  reduced  to 
a  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hovels,  affording  very  insufiident 
shelter  to  smne  wretched  outcasts  of  the  province  d  Roumelia. 
(Missionary  Register,  1828,  p.  888.) 

Cork,  culture  and  harvesting  o^  1 77.  How  threshed  out,  1 78 ; 
and  ground,  ibiiL 

CoaH^xLius,  a  devout  Roman  centurion,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Peter. 

Corporal  injuries,  how  punished  among  the  Jews,  63,  64. 

CoBRUPTioH^  (Mount  oQ,  19.  Of  the  Jews  at  the  time  oC 
Christ's  birth,  148—150. 

Council  (Great)  of  the  Jews.    See  p.  65. 

Coup-Dx-SoLEiL  in  Palestine,  effects  of,  24,  25f* 

Courts  of  Judicature  (^JewUh),  and  proceedings  before 
them,  64 — 67.     (JRoman),  proceedings  in,  57 — 69. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  46,  46.  Prindp^  oflken  ^ 
46,47. 

Courts  of  the  Tkxplt,  99,  100.  v 

CoYENAXTs,  how  made,  80,  81.    Covenant  of  salt  Bt^ 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediteriranean  Sea.  A  Christlaii 
church  was  planted  here,  probably  by  St  Paul,  who  comniiitted  it 
to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.  12,  13.  21.  Tit.  i.  6.) 
Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  archers,  but  infamous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  The  Cretans  of  the  present 
day  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St  Paul, — 
always  liarSf  evil  beastSy  aloro  belliet.  They  are  notoriously, 
whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  p>  108.)  See 
the  testimonies  of  pro&ne  writers  to  the  immoral  character  of  the 
Cretans,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles  of  the,  61—64. 

Criminals,  Jewish  mode  of  treating,  and  punishing.  See  pp. 
55 — 57.  59.     The  Roman  mode  of  punishing  them,  59,  60. 

Crispus,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  St  Paul.  (Acts  xviiL 
8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  69.     Reproach  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Crucifixion,  mode  of,  69.  Prevalence  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  ibid.  Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment  ibid.  The 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixi<m  o>nsideied  and  illus- 
trated, 70 — 72.  Solution  of  supposed  difficulties  as  to  the  hour 
when  he  was  crucified.     Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  142. 

Cutting  asunder,  punishment  of,  68, 

Cusii,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  Eng^idi 
Bible,  has  a  very  extensive  significaticm.  It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Egypt,  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  1. 
XX.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  &c.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify  Anatic 
Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was  contemptuously  styled  a 
^*  Cushite,"  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num.  xii.  1.)  And  where 
"  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  denote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviiL  6.)  Herodotus,  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  the  various  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians from  the  woolly-headed  Western  or  African ;  both  being 
descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and  enterprising  race,  who  gradu- 
ally extended  their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  "  the  land  of 
Cush,"  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and 
occupied  its  eastern  coast  and  gradually  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Abysdnia.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  i. 
p.  379.) 

Ctprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between 
Cificia  and  Syria,  and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44.  and  success* 
fully  preached  the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiiL  4.  et  9eq,  xxi.  8.)  Cyprus 
proved  to  have  been  a  proconsulate,  Vol.  L  p.  90. 

Ctxbal,  a  musical  instrument  notice  ol^  184. 

Crmxirs,  the  prineipal  ei^Wlh^province  of  Libya  ia  j^l^Het, 
which  was  thence  somethnes  denominated  Cyrenaica,  and  whidi 
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bgfi  dw  •vaagelut  Luke  if  called  Idbifa  abpui  Cyreue.  ( Aeti  iL 
lOs.)  Siimm,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  oar  SaTioor's 
aoif  (Matt,  xxm  82.  Luke  xxiiL  26.),  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  Chiistians  who  were  scattered  inroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  perteeuHon  that  arote  about  Stephen, 
Lake  ennmerates  those  of  Cyiene.  (Acts  zi.  SO.) 
.  Ctakhius,  in  Latin  Qoirinus.  XLoke  ii.  8.)  Pablios  Snlpi- 
das  Quirinas  was  sent  from  Rome  as  governor  of  Syria,  with 
which  province  Jndsa  was  connected  ^ier  the  banishment  of 
Aidbelaoe  to  Vienne  in  Gaol,  in  order  to  take  a  censos  of  the 
whole  province.  For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  con- 
CBOttOg  that  census,  see  VoL  L  pp.  419,  420. 

Cxaus,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Cambyses  a  Persian  satrap 
or  giandee,  and  Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews  firom  the 
Buiylonish  captivity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned 
him  by  name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  See 
F^BMiA,  infra. 


Daaoit,  a  ^Msnician  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

JhsJuanrgWA,    See  Maodala. 

Daxjiatxa,  a  province  of  Europe  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic 
and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  lilyricum.  In  this  province, 
Titas  preached  the  Gospel.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 
.  Damascus,  a  most  ancient  city,  where  Eliezer  the  servant  of 
Abraham  dwelt,  was  built,  according  to  Josephus  ( Antiq.  L  i.  c.  7. 
^  16.),  by  Us,  the  son  of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 
sitoated  in  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  It  was 
niade  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viiL  6.)  ;  afterwards  it  was  the 
capital.dty  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  PauL  It  \a  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  The  street,  still  called  Straight,  where  St 
Paul  dwelt,  is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem ;  it  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length,  broad  and  well  paved. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles*  Travels,  pp.  281,  282.  Carne*s  Letters, 
p.  875.)  The  region  around  this  dty  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Damascus. 

Dajt. 

1.  Tlie  son  of  Jacob  and  BUhah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
tobea  of  laiaeL  For  the  limits  of  the  district  assignied  to  this 
tribe,  see  p.  17. 

2.  The  name  of  a  dty  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Judea, 
m  the  tribe  of  Nephtah ;  it  was  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jero- 
boam I.  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves.  In  Rev.  viL  6.  the  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  i^  omitted,  either  through  the  mistake  of  the 
tianscribera,  who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote  Ma- 
nasseh ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct ;  or,  by  its  early 
apostasy,  bad  become  the  common  receptade  of  idob  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  rest  (See  Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  .first  opinion  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
iealterwarda  mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
There  appean  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
that,  when  Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a  Jew,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  ( Woodhouae  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

Dakciitg  of  the  Jewa,  184. 

Dahibl,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet,  who  lived  and  verote 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity.  For  a  farther  account  of 
Daniel  and  hia  predictions,  see  pp.  277 — 5^2. 

Dabivs,  the  common  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  three  of 
whom  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  DariuM  the  Mede,  or  Cyazares.  (Dan.  vL  1.) 

8.  Dariue  the  ton  ofHytcapet,  whom  Archbidiop  Uriier  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Ahasuerus  that  msirried  Esther. 
-  3.  Dariut  Cedofnannu$j  who  is  mentiofied  in  Neh.  ziL  22: 
Ste  PzBsiA,  infra. 

Daets,  fieiy,  explained,  93,  note  1. 
'^Dathav,  one  of  those  who,  vrith  Korah,  Abiram,  and  On,  con- 
spired against  Moses ;  and,  with  his  accomplices,  wee  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.  (Num.  xvL) 

DAvetfrssa,  education  o^  164.    Portions  of,  ibiiL 

Datib,  the  aeoond  king  of  Israel,  was  the  aon  of  Jease,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jodah,  and  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Hewaathelbander 
of  the  JewMi'toMgr;  wnd  from  him»in  the  fubiesa  of  the  time 
Woinlad  Jj^r-atc^  desaended  the  Msasiah,  o^.vrhoiii  ha  ia  cdfti- 
m^^mkjuk  illmtrioae  type.    In  what  sense  David  wia  "  tiie 
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man  after  God's  own  heart,"  see  VoL  L  pp.  411, 41 3.;  and  fin  the 
Paahns  aacribed  to  hun,  aee  V ol  II.  pp.  239,  240,  241. 

Dayid,  dty  o^  19. 

Day,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and  Romana,  72. 

Day  of  atonement,  how  solemnized,  127. 

DzAS,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  198.  Preparation  o(  foi 
interment,  198, 199.  Funeral  ritea  o^  199-~202.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  202. 

DsAD  Sba,  description  o^  27,  28. 

DzAV  persons,  law  concerning,  82. 

Death,  Jewidi  notions  of,  197,  198. 

DsBomAH. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah's  nurse,  who  attended  her  into  Canaan, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  until  her  death 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was  interred  with  much 
lamentation,  under  an  oak,  from  that  drcumstance  termed  Alkm 
Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping.  (Gen.  xziv.  67.  xzxv.  8.^ 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  and  the  fourth  judge  of 
IsraeL  She  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high  office. 
(Judg.  iv.  V.) 

DsBTofts,  laws  concerning,  63. 

DscAPiTATioH.  punishment  o^  68. 

Decapolis,  district  of,  18. 

Dbdicatioit,  Feast  of,  128.    Vow  of  Dedication,  141. 

Degrees,  Academical,  conferred  in  Jewish  seminaries,  185, 
note  3. 

Dexas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion  of  St  Paul,  in  propa- 
gating the  Grospel ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thessalonica,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  very  flourishing  commercial  dty.  (CoL  iv.  14.  Philem.  24. 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Demetrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  business  consisted  in 
making  little  models  of  the  temple  in  that  dty,  with  the  imsge  of 
Diana  included  in  them.  He  ezdted  a  tumult  against  St  Paul. 
(Acts  ziz.) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a  Christian  teacher,  who 
is  mentioned  with  much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of,  197. 

Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isaoria,  not  frir  from  the 
Cilician  range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ziv.  6.  Various  ruins  of  this  place  are 
said  still  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modem  traveller.  (CoL  L^e's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  100,- 
101.) 

Deserts  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34.  Horron  of  the 
Great  Arabian  Desert  described,  34,  35. 

"  Devout  Mew,"  who  they  were,  110. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  25. 

DiAiTA  (AfTt/AK),  a  heathen  goddess,  the  bhled  daughter  of 
Jupitier  and  Latona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  presided 
over  forests  and  hunting,  and  also  over  child-birth;  imd  was 
especially  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  «stent  and  magnificenoe,  was 
andently  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  world.  (Acta 
xiz.  24.  27,  28.  34,  35.J 

Dichotomy,  a  Jewisn  pumshment,  68. 

DiiTAH  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  at  the  time  the 
patriarch  dwelt  not  &r  from  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hivites. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  -went  out  to  tee  the  daughtert  of  the 
land,  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ravished  by 
Shechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hivites.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  her,  after  the  eztennination  of  the  Shechemitea  (Gen.  zzziv.) ; 
but  it  appears  from  Gen.  xlvL  15.  that  she  waa  living  in  the 
patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied  him  into  Sgypt* 

DiosTsius,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  who  was  induced  by  the  preaching  cH  St  Paul  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  (Acte  zvii.  34.)  ^ 

Dioscuri,  or  Uie  Twins  (aiooikv^i),  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
fabled  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  have  some 
peculiar  power  over  storms :  hence  they  beoune  the  patron  dei- 
ties of  seamen.     (ActsxxviiL  11.) 

DiOTBEpBEs,  a  profeasing  Christian,  who  (it  appeara)  did  noi 
recdve  with  hospitelity  those  whom  the  apoatle  John  aent  to  him» 
or  permit  othen  to  do  so.  (3  John  d.) 

Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  treatment, 
see  pp.  195—197. 

DiTiFATioK,  by  the  cup,  142.  By  inapectmg  the  liver  of 
victims,  143.  By  arrowa,  iHd.  >By  the  atafl^iML  How  pQ 
milled  among  the  Jews,  62. 
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DiTomcvs,  Jewiih  toooimt  o^  16S,  16S. 

PoDAviir,  the  yomifMt  ton  of  Jtvan.  '(Gen.  x.  4.)  The 
country  peopled  by  his  deecejidants  cannot  be  exactly  oeertained. 
The  Semantan  text  and  Septoagint  Tersion  of  Gen.  x.  4.  read 
Rhodatdriy  which  some  interpret  of  tiie  islaiid  of  Rhodes ;  bat 
Bochart  lefers  it  to  the  river  Rhodanos,  or  Rhone.' 

Doso,  an  Idnnuean  proselyte  who  wis  Saul's  chief  hetdsman : 
he  pat  to  death  the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  8«il  imagined  to  be  in 
conspiracy  with  David,  and  to  wxpffLy  him  wiSi  provisions. 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  9—19.) 

Dor,  or  Doha,  the  capital  of  Nephet-Dora,  a  district  in  Ca- 
naan which  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (Judg.  xii.  28.)  It  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  coast,  not  fiur  from  Mount 
CarmeL 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa, 
whom  Peter  restored  to  life.  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41.)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies,  a  gazelle. 

Drxss,  of  the  Priests,  113.  Of  the  High-priest,  113,  114. 
Of  &e  Jews,  description  of,  152^—169.  Allusions  to  theatrical 
dresses,  159. 

Drifk,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  nature  of,  71. 

DmurK-Ommures,  account  o^  119. 

Drowitiho,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

DausixLA,  notice  of,  52. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
ilL  According  to  the  historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professor 
G^esenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras. 

DwxLLiFos  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  150 — 155. 


Ear*rikg8  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Barth,  frequently  denotes  the  land  of  Judsa,  13. 

EARTHdVAKKSffrequentin Palestine,  38. 

Ebai,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount  Epbraim,  a  naked,  unfruit- 
ful rook  near  Shechem,  and  over  against  Mount  Gxrimm. 
These  two  mountams  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  From 
Ebal  the  curses  were  pronounced.    (Deut  xL  29.   Josh.  viiL  30.) 

EcBATAKA,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  (vi.  2.),  was  the  principal 
dty  of  Media,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  modem  Hamadan. 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness  of  its  temperature :  on  which 
account  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  and 
the  succeeding  kings  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by 
Dioces,  king  of  the  Modes.  The  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
are  said  to  be  still  preserved  here ;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time  immemorial,  protect 
their  remains.  (Alcock's  [unpublished]  Traveb  in  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Greece,  in  1 828-29,  p.  80.    London,  1831. 8vo.) 

Edrh^. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  Garden  of  our  first 
parents  was  placed.  (G^n.  iL  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Armenia,  whence 
issue  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradi- 
Mical  rivers  well  ascertained ;  and  two  others,  whose  springs  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  third  and 
fourth  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  last  opinion  has  been 
efaiefly  adopted. 

S.  A  pleasant  valley  near  Damascus.     (Amos  i.  5.) 

8.  A  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  under  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23.  it  is  joined  with  A^ur.  Prof.  Gesenius  conjectures  that  it 
mi^  be  Maedon  in  Diarbekir,  towards  the  Tigris. 

£domitxs,  country  oC     See  p.  15.,  and  Idumiea,  p.  18. 

Educatiow  of  children  among  the  Jews,  163,  164. 

EoLov,  a  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years.  (Judg.  iii.  12.)  At  length  Ehad,  a  Benja^ 
mite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  who 
slew  him  in  the  manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  16 — 26. 

EoTFT  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim,  afler  Mizraim  the  son  of 
Ham),  a  countiy  of  Afiica,  the  length  of  which  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth :  its  extent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  the  border  cMf  NalMa,  imder  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  was 
about  500  miles ;  but  it  was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egyptr  until  it  reached  the  Lower 
Egypt,  at  some  distance  above  the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta, 
whero  the  valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid 
mems  to  be  called  Pathros  in  Scripture,  as  distinguiahed  firom 
tfao  Lower,  properiy  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt  (Comparo  Isa. 
xL  11.  with  EzeL  xxix.  14. ;  and  Jer.  xliv.  1.  with  Ezek.  xxx. 
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14—16.  Deut  iL  %^  Jer.  xlvii  4.)  This  country  aeeiiiB  ioliii^ 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  and  teftoMM 
ment  than  any  ddier  in  the  world.  Even  in  Abraham's  di^  we 
find  it  the  eeat  of  a  rojpal  government,  and  a  princdy  court, 
abounding  with  protiaiOns^  while  the  ndghboaring  coantriea, 
and  even  the  lertHe  fo^ona  of  Pekfetine,  were  exposed  to  fre- 
quent fiuninea.  (Gen.  xiL  10.)  In  hit  grandson  Jaoob's  tim^ 
there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  throvigfa  Palestine 
firom  Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spiceiy,  balm,  and  mynh,  and  pro 
bably  also  for  slaves.  (Geo.  xxxviL  25.^  Its  superior  fertihty, 
indeed,  was  occasioned  br  tiie  annoal  inundation  of  the  Nifei 
the  rising  of  which  has  nimished  the  prophet  Jeremiah  Txhi. 
7,  8.)  witit  a  fine  image,i  and  by  &e  irrigation  of  thdr  kndi 
(Deut  xi  10.) ;  and  wherever  ^is  is  still  pracdsed  tfie  knd 
now  ^terally  brings  forth  by  handfiils,  as  it  did  in  the  time  Of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  (Gfen.  xlL  47.)  In  eveiy  age  of  Ae  woifS 
Egypt  has  been  celebrated  for  those  stupendous  monuments  df 
ancient  art — the  pyramids ;  several  of  which  have  been  sueeeM- 
fully  explored  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  BehEonL  Tho 
countless  multitude  of  date  trees,  which  form  evMi  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  fiimish  a  great  source  of  subsistence  to  die 
people.  To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the  Freneh  w«M  pun 
ceeding  to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  the  people  Siuvsn*, 
dered  at  the  prospect  of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  eat  off  4if 
support  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  geneVatidiL 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this  dennncialloii^  JeSs* 
miah  (xlvL  22,  23.)  against  Egypt  i^They  thali  march  wiik 
an  armi/f  and  come  againtt  her  -with  axet  cm  hewert  of  wood: 
they  thdll  cut  down  herforett,  taith  the  Lord,  though  it  caftne# 
be  tearched ;  becaute  they  are  more  than  the  graothopperOf 
and  are  innumerable,  (Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  167.  170.)  On  the  prophecies  concerning 
Egypt,  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world ;  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences :  thev  eommmil* 
cated  to  the  Greeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  tiieir  theology  s 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  wotsliipping  stMiy 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us  lluit  tiie  Be* 
brews  sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  viiL  26.\  likewise  that 
they  would  not  eat  witii  the  Hebrews,  because  they  abhorred  aU 
shephenls.  ^  Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aversion  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  belusve  it  to  be  founded  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  firom  Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a 
long  time,  according  to  Manetho.  Others  think  that  the  Egyp* 
tians,  afler  their  kbig  Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose  profession  was  more  active 
and  laborious.  Others,  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  averse  to 
shepherds  because  of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids,  aod 
goats,  which  were  objects  of  their  worships 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  indisputable,  thoa|^ 
its  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscuri^.  The  oommon 
name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sove- 
reign power,  though  each  had  another  name  peculiar  to  himself 
History  has  preserved,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Egypt  and 
a  succession  of  their  dynasties :  but  the  inclination  of  these  his* 
torians  to  magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has  ii^ored 
their  credibility.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  wem 
not  all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were  collateral :  and  tlie 
greatest  pvt  of  the  kings,  who  are  phiced  one  after  the  other, 

I  At  Molubis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nfle,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  eatUe^' 
fair.  Sevend  bufTaloee  were  ewlinaiins  from  the  ofipMite  elde  •»room  Hie 
water.  Their  uowteldy  bodj  sinks  deep  loio  the  water,  so  that  mOj  a  part 
of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  surface  :  while  their  anllfted  head  just  raises 
the  snorUng  no»tri1s  above  the  water.  Often  a  Btfle  Arab  boy  takes  his 
passage  across  the  NUe  upon  the  back  of  this  animBi;  settina  hte  feet  on 
the  shoaldcra,  hokliof  hot  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  bslanM. 
As  the  buflUoes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  the  bank  I  was  etrock  with  their 
large  bony  size,  compared  with  the  little  that  had  tf»peared  of  them  wjdie 
in  tlie  water.  Their  emergins  brought  to  mind  thef  passage,  Gen.  adi.  1, 2. 
—Behold  he  otood  by  the  river  .  and  behold,  there  came  up  out  iff  tU  rtp«r 
§even  tDelifavoured  tdne  and  fat  fleahed ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  It 
wM  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett»s  Christiae  RessarebM 
in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  166.)  Mr.  J.,  soeaktog  of  the  boat  fan  wWcbhe 
crossed  the  river  NUe,  says  that  it  "  was  hallasted  with  earth  taken  from 
the  river-banks— very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  ttiis  same 
mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  atthoMpvts  in  thefeffrhalf  of 
the  vessel  where  moveable  planks  were  P^^^^S^^^Jj^^^V^ 
nel  higher :  the  mud  filled  up  the  crevices,  snd^relffeed  the  water^from 
gashing  In,  as  would  otbervAse  be  the  case.  TBS  Mf  was  so  rich  and 
^my,  and  whea  dry  so  firm  and  impervkHii^  Jliat,  MSIher  with  the  slnMW 
reed  that  grows  on  tiie  banks,  it  is  esnr  to  conc^^e^bow the^motber^ 
M^s  wn&ucted a Btde ark whldi agotljfcst :  sbe thgptogdtt anjgt 
the  fli«s,  in  order  that  tbe  smasi  niflit  not  sarry  Itdowm  BMll.  t^ 
(IbW.  p.l67.)  u    i  ' 
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wen  contomporaiy,  one  reigiiuig  in  one  pert  of  Egypt,  enolher 
menolfaer. 

Sketch  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  a$  connected 

vfith  that  of  the  Itraelitee. 

No  intorooane  subsisted  between  the  loraelitee  and  Egyp- 
tians from  the  departure  of  the  former  oat  of  Egypt  until  the 
leign  of  Solomon,  who  having  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
(1  Kings  iii.  1.  vii.  8.),  and  established  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  became  intimately 
connected.  By  way  of  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Eg3rpt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Kingp  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  this  intimacy 
declined,  as  Pharaoh  am>rded  shelter,  even  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (1  Kings  xi.  26.  40.), 
and  to  Hadad  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idunuea.  (Ibid. 
18,  19.)  The  connection  was  totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of 
Bdiidboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon :  Shishak  king  of 
Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled  the  temple 
of  ita  treasures,     (xiv.  25,  26.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  the 
•overeigns  of  those  countries,  finding  themselves  too  ^veak  to 
reaist  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  who  pressed  them 
doeely,  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  succour. 
But  these  applications  were  always  fatal  to  them.  The  vain 
confidence  of  the  people  of  God  in  these  heathen  princes  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  reproof  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  (Isa. 
xzx.  2.  xxxvi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6, 7.  Hosea,  passim^  particularly 
chapters  viL  viii  and  ix.)  Hezekiah  derived  no  advantage  from 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  21.) ;  neither 
was  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  benefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii.  1 1.  vili.  13.  ix.  3.  xli.  9. 
Jer.  iL  18.  2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  Josiah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  in 
^e  vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against  the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  took 
Carchenush,  which  place  he  garrisoned;  and  on  his  return 
through  Judsa  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  people  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  placed  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead,  on 
whom  he  imposed  a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  who  held  these  pro- 
vinces in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  pot  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nabopolaraar,  king  of  Assy- 
ria^  sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  him ;  who  first  retook 
Cai^diemish,  and  afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  his  father's  sceptre.  (Jer. 
xlvL  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c  6.) 

▲.  X.  8334,  B.  c.  670.  Psammetichus  succeeded  his  father 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  yeara.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  IL  c  159 — 161.)  After  his  death  Apries  (the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter  marched  against 
them,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Z^ekiah,  .but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire 
iiitp  his  own  oountiy,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnez- 
sar,  who,  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerundem  and  Tyre,  conquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great  numbera  of 
captives,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xliii.  xliv. 
xlvi.)  and  EzekieL  (xxix. — ^xxxi.)  Apries  was  put  to  death,  and 
Amasis,  his  enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  throne,  a.  k.  3435,  b.  c.  569. 

Egypt  continued  suUect  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  succes- 
•OTs  until  the  time  of  Cyrus  die  Great  This  power  rebelled 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Cambyses,  his  son  and  successor, 
eondiieled  an  immense  army  into  Egjrpt.  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suflferod  every  excess  which  the  cruel  victor 
oonld  posflibly  inflict  upon  it,  ▲.x.  3479,  b.c*  525.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  .once  more  shook 
(^  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  reduced  to  a  more  oppressive 
bondage  than  before  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes.  In  those 
two  invasions  the  piedlcdons  of  Isaiah  (xxix.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  1 1 — 13.)  were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

A.  X.  3544,  B.  c.  460.  During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
raanos,  the  Egyptians  once  more  took  ap  arms,  and  with  £e 
assistance  of  the  Greeks,  their  alttee,  protracted  the  war  lor  nx 
yean.  Again  redoeed  to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued  da- 
Mndent  eoi  the  Pecaan  nonarcfaa,  though  governed  by  their 
BUiga,  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  swraned  Ochos,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  them  for  a  fourth  revolt,  totally  destroyed  the 
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kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  a  jprovince  of  the  Persitn  eto^firef 
▲.  X.  3654,  B.  G.  350.  (Oalmet,  Hist  Proftoie  de  TOrieBt,  §  V. 
Dissert  tetn.  it  pp,  341—343.) 

Ehud,  the  second  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  defiviund 
firom  the  oppression  of  Eolok,  king  of  Moabi.  (Jodg.  iiL  15^- 
26^ 

ExHoir,  a  city  and  government  of  the  Philistines,  allotted  to 
Judah  by  Joshua  (xv.  45.) ;  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  (Josh, 
xix.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it :  the  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back  the  atk,  to  be  delivered  firom 
those  calamities  which  it  brbught  on  their  country.  (1  Sam.  v.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2.) 

Ela,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  fiither  Baasha, 
and  reigned  two  years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  ofiicers. 
(1  Kings  xvL  6—10.) 

Elah,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  country  in  the 
south  of  Media,  called  after  him  Elam.  Strictly,  Elam  denotes 
Eltmais,  a  district  of  Persia,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  forming  part  of  the 
region  of  Susiana :  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  used  generally  for 
Media  itself  as  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  xi.  11. 
xxii.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39.  Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  of  these 
passages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious  people,  causing 
disturbance  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Strabo  says  as  much 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and 
Acts  ii.  9.  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes. 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town  and  port  of  Idumiea,  situ- 
ated on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  he 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there  established  a  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here,  and 
sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.) 
Elath  continued  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150  year^ 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Edomites 
r2  Kings  viiL  20.),  firom  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Azariah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson  Ahaz  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Edomites  Txvi.  6.) ;  firom  whom,  afler  many  changes  undei 
the  Ptolemies,  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Tyrians. 

El-Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  El-Elobe-Israxl  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20.),  the  name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  after  his 
return  to  Canaan.  The  firat  signifies,  that  God  was  still  the  €rod 
of  Bethel  to  him  in  performing  the  promises  there  made :  the 
second  implies,  that  the  mighty  God  was  still  the  object  of  wor- 
ship to  him  and  his  ofispring. 

Eldad  and  Med  ad  were  two  of  the  seventy  eldera  appointed 
by  Moses ;  who  received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying,  or 
of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing  them  to  God.  (Num. 
xL  26.) 

Eldxss  of  the  Israelites.  See  p.  42.  Elders  of  the  gate, 
p.  64. 

Elbazar. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ponti- 
ficate. Having  been  bom  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he  assisted  Joshua.  After 
executing  the  office  of  high-priest  about  23  yeara,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab :  he  was  sanctified  or  set  apart  to 
keep  the  ark  of  God,  which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israelites,  by  the  Philistines. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of  David's  mighty  men,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  achievements.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  warriora  who  forced  their  way  through  the  Philis- 
tine forces,  to  procure  water  for  David  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  Uvea.  (1  Chron.  xi  17 
—19.) 

Elect  Ladt,  more  correctly,  the  Lady  Electa,  a  pious  Chris- 
tian matron,  commoided  by  8t  John  in  his  second  Epistle.  Com- 
pare p.  376. 

Bliphaxtiasis,  the  disease  of  Job>  196. 

Elbakak. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of  David's  wanioTB.  ( 1  Chron. 

xi.260 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oregim,  another  warrior,  who 
slew  the  giant  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  OoUath.  (2  Sam.  xxi  19.) 
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1.  The  seveath  high^est  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  judged 
forty  years :  he  ^as  descended  from  Ithamar.  It  is  not  known 
tvhy  the  pontifical  digniQr  was  tranafierred  to  him  from  the  £unily 
of  Eleazar.  He  was  ee^erely  reproved  for  his  false  iiidnlgenoes 
to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas:  he  di<ed  suddenly 
on  hearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  ark»  and  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  ii.  iii) 

2.  The  name  of  a  man,  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary.  (Luke  iiL  23.) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household,  under  Hezekiah ;  by 
whom  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  to  receive  the  proposals  of 
Rabshakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sennacherib.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
in  this  office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ;  who  highly 
eulogized  his  character,  and,  under  images  borrowed  from  the 
genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised  that  he  should  enjoy  un- 
bounded confidence  and  authority. 

2.  A  king  of  Judab,  the  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  was  after- 
wards changed  by  Pbaraoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jehoi  akim 
(which  see). 

Elias.     See  Elijah. 

Eliashib,  grandson  of  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave  spacious  apartments  in  the 
second  temple,  to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the  great 
damage  of  the  country.  (Neh.  xiL  10.  iii.  1.  xiii.  4 — 9.) 

Elikzeb. 

1.  The  chief  of  Abraham's  servants,  and  eminent  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the  piety 
and  prudence  with  which  he  executed  the  commission  of  pro- 
curing a  wife  for  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.)  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
it  should  seem  that  Abraham  had  designed  to  make  him  his  heir. 
(Gen.  XV.  2.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dodabah,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  the  trade-fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  unworthy  Ahaziah,  should  be  wrecked,  and  prevented 
from  sailing  to  Tarshish.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job,  was  "  the 
son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,"  or  Aram. 
(Job  xxxiL  2.  Gen.  xxii.  21.)  He  was  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  was  descended  from  Buz  the  son  of  Na- 
hor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most  probable  that  that  branch  of  the 
patriarchal  family  settled  in  Idumsa.  ^ 

Elijah,  or  Elias,  after  Moses,  was  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  sumamed  the  Tishbite,  from  Thisbe 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
wondiip  of  die  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  kings 
under  whom  he  lived.  ( 1  Kings  xvii. — xix.)  He  was  miracu- 
lously translated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  1 — 11.) ;  and  many  ages 
after  a  still  more  distinguished  honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  terminate  with 
their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of  Chnst's  transfiguration, 
and  conversed  with  him  respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish.  (Matt  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  eonduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see  p.  141. 

Elix,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  north 
skirt  <^  the  desert,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenUi  century,  he  found  here  nine  wells  or 
fountains,  and  2000  palm  trees.  (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

EupHAz,  sumamed  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
was  most  probably  descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau,  to 
whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman  was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good, 
on  Jobii.  11.) 

Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  prophetic  office :  he 
wrought  numerous  miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  are 
related  in  2  Kings  ii^— xiiL  See  VoL  L  p.  412.  wh«re  the  de- 
struction of  forty-two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is  vindicated 
firom  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 

Elishah,  Islks  of  Elishah,  a  Gieciaii  province  whence  purple 
was  brought  to  Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezek.  xxviL  7.)  According 
to  Pro£  Gesenius,  the  name  is  most  probably  akin  to  Elis,  which 
in  a  wider  sense  is  used  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  others,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece.  This  country  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan,  whose  descend- 
ants peopled  part  of  Greece. 
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Elkosh,  the  birth*place  of  the  prophet  Nahom  (i  1.):  If  m 
either  Mkuth  in  Assyria,  where,  Gesenius  thinks,  he  migni  hive 
been  bom  of  Israelitish  pevents ;  or,  according  to  Jerome,  JS/cessy 
a  village  in  GaHlee* 

Elvl,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  obscure.  For  a  notice  oif  the  festivals  in  this  month, 
see  p.  76. 

Eltmais.     See  ElaX* 

Eltmas.    See  Bab-Jxsvs,  p.  657. 

Embalmikg,  Egyptian  and  Jewish  processes  of.    See  p.  198« 

Emiks,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantic  race,  probably  descended  from  Ham.  They 
were  defeated  by  Cbedorlaomer  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  or  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathaim.  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Emmaus,  a  small  village  of  Judsa,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  oi 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xxiv.)  **  The  mean  and  tri* 
fling  village,  all  that  now  exists,  of  Emmaus,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  people,  who  live  here,  are  poor 
and  wretched  ;  they  are  chiefly  Christians.*'  (Game's  Beeolle^ 
tions  of  the  East,  p.  2i3.) 

EycAMPMBiTTs  of  the  Jews,  86,  87. 

Ex-DOB,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half^be  of  Manasseh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  :  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  four 
Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt  the 
sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Eir-EGLAiM,  or  the  fountain  of  calves,  a  place  situated  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.     (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

En-6edda,  mountains  of,  30. 

£n-g£di,  or  the  fountain  of  the  kid,  anciently  called  Haza^ 
zon  Tamar,  was  a  city,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  fiir  fifom  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  surrounding  district 
abounded  with  palm  trees  and  vines.  (Josh.  xv.  62.  2  Chron. 
XX.  2.  Song  of  Sol.  i.  14.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  waa 
the  cave  of  £n-gedi ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  82. 

ExGRAviiro,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

En-misphat,  or  the  fountain  of  judgment,  the  same  as  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 

En-rooel,  or  the  fountain  of  the  spy,  a  fountain  on  the  sooth- 
east  of  Jerasalem :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain 
of  Si  loam;  Yor  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  28. 

Eivoch. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first  dty  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  was  called  Enoch  by  his  fiither,  who  erected 
it  (Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

2.  The  fiither  of  Methuselah,  memorable  for  his  piety.  Having 
lived  365  years,  he  was  translated,  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
V.  18.  24.  Heb.  xi.  5.)  The  memory  of  which  event  is  confirmed 
by  heathen  traditions.  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  According  to  the  modem 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call  him  Idrit  the  learned),  he 
was  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  probablr 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  signifies  initisied  or  ini- 
tiating. For  a  notice  of  the  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enodi,  see 
Vol.  L  p.  318. 

EnoN,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from  Salim,  where  John 
baptized  many  persons.  According  to  EuseUos,  it  was  eight 
Roman  miles  from  ScythopoEs,  and  fifty«4hree  north-east  of  Je- 
rasalem. 

Ekos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam,  was  bom  a.  v. 
235,  and  died  at  the  age  ot  905  years :  consequently  he  wee 
contemporary  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84  years  with  Noah. 
Afler  the  birth  of  Enos,  divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became  public.  The  descend- 
ants of  Seth  separated  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  Crod,  probably  on  fixed  days,  and  in 
assemblies  where  every  one  was  admitt^  (Gen.  v.  ^.  1  Chron. 
i.  1.   Gen.  iv.  26.) 

Ektsetaifitxiits  of  the  Jews.    See  pp.  172,  173. 

EpsirxTVS,  the  first  person  in  proconsidar  Asia  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  (Horn.  xvi.  ti}  ih  which  passage, 
many  modem  versions,  and  among  Ihem  our  authorized  version, 
read  Achaia,  which  is  a  mistake  hn  Ae  copy  whence  tiie^  wcve 
I  made:  for  the  Alexandrian  end  Vatican  manoaoipla,  me  Co* 
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Ephram,  ClannnontaniM,  Augiemos,  and  Boemerianus, 
wad  tbe  iieaduigB  in  the  Codex  Vindoboneiurii  Lambecianiu  84. 
(No.  87.  of  Orieabach's  notation),  together  with  the  Memphitic, 
Annenian,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  besides  many  Latin 
fbtfaersy — aU  read  'ArMtc  inisl^  of  *A;^gcMc ;  which  lection  Gries- 
bach  considers  as  certainly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  re- 
ceived reading.  That  it  U  {nreferable  to  that  reading  is  dear 
from  1  Cor.  xvL  16.,  where  the  £unily  of  Stephanas  is  said  to 
he**$he  Jirst'fndtt  of  AchaiaJ* 

ErATHBAS,  the  coadjutor  of  St  Paul  in  his  labours,  was  re- 
puted to  be  Uie  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colosse,  to  which 
he  was  afiectionately  attached.  (Col.  L 17.  iv.  12.  Phikm.  23.) 
He  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment;  and  has 
•ometimes,  but  without  proof,  been  confounded  with 

Epjjphkoditus,  whom  that  apostle  styles  a  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-soldier,  as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  minister  of  the  Philip- 
man  church,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid  to  St 
Pftul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  lespect  (PhiL  iv. 
18.  iL  25—80.) 

Epbisdammim,  a  place  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the  Philistines 
waaoicamped,  when  Goliath  insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel:  and 
here  also  they  were  found  after  David's  coronation,  and  suffered 
a  great  slaughter. 

Epbksus  was  the  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia.  (On  the 
powers  of  the  **  assembly"  held  in  this  city,  see  pp.  135,  136.) 
'Xlkis  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which  give  a  high  idea  of 
Its  fermer  beauty,  extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Natolia), 
about  five  miles  firom  the  iBgean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
feot4>f  a  range  of  mountains  overlooking  a  fine  plain  that  was 
watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Cayster.  Ephesus  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  magnificent 
and  stately  edifice,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the* world;  but  the  very  nte  of  this 
stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice  is  now  undetermined.  Widely 
scattered  and  noble  ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.;  the  elevated  situadon  of  which,  on 
Mount  Prion,  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of  whose  voices,  rever- 
berated from  the  neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not  a 
little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  the  populsce 
rushing  into  the  theatre.  In  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  this  city 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in 
magic,  as  well  as  jfor  their  luxury  and  lasciviousness.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Ephesus  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy.  '  Ephesus  is  the  first  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  ^  His  charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour  (Rev.  iL  4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  ii.  5.), 
a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.  After  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indif- 
fevenoe,  censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  increased 
to  a  total  forgetfulness ;  till,  at  length,  the  threatenings  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol  L  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  the  city ; 
and  in  March,  1826,  when  visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Arundell,  green  com  was  growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst 
the  forsaken  ruins:  and  one  solitary  individual  only  was  found 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once  flourishing 
church.  Where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaimed,  '''Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'*  now  the  eagle  yells  and  the  jackal 
moans.  In  the  time  of  the  Ronuins,  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor.  (Hartley's  Journal,  in  Missionary  Register, 
1827,  pp.  290—292.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  27 — 56.) 

Ephod  of  Gideon,  137;  and  of  the  High-priestSy  113,  114. 

Efhraim. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  was  adopted  and 
blessed  by  Jacob ;  who  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  and  his 
4eft  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  to  intimate  that  the  youngest  son 
should  be  greater  than  the  eldest,  and  haa  posterity  more  nuiaa^ 
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rous.  He  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotlBd  to  which,  see  p.  17.  The  Ephrunutes  were  unr 
able  to  utter  the  sound  tA,  to  which  they  gave  the  sound  of  t. 
(Judg.  xiL  6.)  It  la  a  singular  dreumstanee,  diat  the  modldm 
Greeks  have  not  the  sound  of  tA  in  their  language.  Hence 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  like  the  Ephraimites.  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considerable  dty  of  Judea,  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  near  a  desert  of  the  same 
name ;  to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazamfl 
from  the  dead.     (John  iq.  54.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of,  36. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  o(  30. 
Efbratab. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Bethlehem.    (Mie.  t.  3.) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.     (Psal.  cxxxiL  6.) 
Eficurxahs,  the  foUowen  of  Epicurus,  a  celebrated  Athe* 

nian  philosopher :  they  acknowledged  no  gods,  except  in  name 
only,  and  absolutely  denied  that  they  exercised  any  providence 
over  the  world.  For  an  illustration  of  Sauit  Paul's  masterly 
address  to  them  at  Athens,  see  p.  326,  327. 

Epistles,  Ancient,  form  of,  183. 

Epochas  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  77. 

Erastvs,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  who  embraced 
Christianity  and  became  the  fellow-labourer  of  Saint  Paul. 

EsAR-HADDOir,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria;  for  a  notice  of  whose  reign,  see  Asstria,  p.  410. 
col.  2. 

Esau,  or  Edom,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  twin  brother 
of  Jacob.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Jacob,  being 
of  a  more  domestic  tun),  became  the  favourite  of  his  mother 
Rebekah,  by  whose  counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau ;  who  found  no 
place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  purpose  in  bis  father,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1 — 34.  Heb.  xiL 
17.^  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment,  Esau  received  him 
with  great  kindness ;  and  on  Isaac's  death  he  returned  to  Mount 
Seir.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  manner  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  In  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  Esau  and  Edom  respectively  denote  Idumsa  and 
the  Idunuean  tribes.  In  Rom.  ix.  13.  where  St.  Paul  cites  Mai. 
L  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently  treating  only  of  the  posterities 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

EsDRASLO?r,  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

EsHcoL,  Valley  of,  a  fertile  vale  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.  Here  the  Hebrew  spies,  while 
exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large  cluster  of  grapes,  which 
was  carried  back  by  two  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  the  country. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  160,  161. 

EsssxEs,  sect  of,  account  of,  146. 

Esther,  or  Hadassah,  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  On  the  divorce  of  Yashti,  she  became  the 
queen  consort  of  Ahasuerus :  her  history  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  225,  226. 

Etaw. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Te- 
koah.     (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 

2.  A  rock,  to  which  Samson  retired  ailer  he  had  burned  the 
harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.)  From  a  celebrated 
spring  near  this  place,  Pilate  (and  probably  Solomon  before 
lum)  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerundem. 

Etham,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt  (Num.  xxiii.  6.  Exod.  xiii.  20.)  It  is  now  called 
EtH. 

Ethait,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Solomon  was  compared  for  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  31.  and  1  Chron. 
ii.  6.     The  89th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Ethaicik,  tile  ancient  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  6cc.  in  this  month,  tee 
p.  76. 

Ethics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Ethiopia.    See  Ccsh,  p.  417.  coL  2.    On  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Ethiopia,  and  its  frilfilment,  see  VoL  I.  p.  126. 
,    Emricx,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the  wife  of  a  Greek  pro- 
selyte.   She  was  early  converted  to  tbe  Christian  feith.   St  Paul 
has  pronounced  a  high  eulogiom  on  her  mttj,    (Acts  zvL  1 
2rim.L6.) 
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Eiiin7ca« 

1.  One  who  has  boen  emascixlated.  Sacli  persomi  anciently 
were  (as  in  the  East  they  atiU  aie)  employed  to  i^oaid  the 
harems  of  oriental  kings  and  nobles.  See  p.  47. 
/  2,  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rosfr  to  atationa  of  gieat 
powei  and  trust,  the  word  at  length  came  to  signify  a  mini9ter 
of  a  court,  without  necessarily  induding  the  idea  of  emascula- 
tion. Such  was  the  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
conversion  is  related  in  Acts  viiL  27—39. 

EuODiAs  and  SrvncHS  were  Christian  women  at  Philippi,  and 
probably  deaconesses  of  the  church  in  that  dty.  From  Phil.  iv. 
2.  it  Ib  evident  that  a  di&rence  of  opinion  subsisted  between 
them :  most  probably,  it  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western  Asia :  it 
rises  in  Armenia  Miyor  near  Modnt  Aba,  and,  after  flowing  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  tit  Babylon,  it  empties  itsetf 
into  the  Persian  Gul£  In  Gen.  zv.  18.  it  is  called  **  the  great  river," 
which  distinctive  appellation  it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers 
generally,  though  not  with  the  Nile.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia,  voL  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  Euphrates  inundates  the  flat  countries  on  its  banks, 
lind  renders  them  extremely  fertile.  > 

EuBocLTDov,  a  tempestuous  wind  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  well  known  to  modem  mariners  by  the  name  of  a 
Levanter,  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  point,  but  blows 
in  all  directions  firom  the  north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east  The  great  wind,  or  mighty  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  described  by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of  this  description  was  the 
violent  or  tempestuous  wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  14.  (Shawns 
Travels,  voL  iL  pp.  127, 128.) 

Era,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.)  The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to 
us  hj  her  sin ;  in  the  commission  of  which  we  may  observe  the 
two  fundamental  passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions; viz.  pride— -^e  thall  be  a»  godt ;  and  sensuality — the  tree 
wae  g99d  for  foodj  and  its  fxmi  yf%A  pUatant  to  the  eyet*  (Gen. 
ilL  6, 6.) 

£vTL*XER0DACH,  the  SOU  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  favours.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27.  Jer.  IiL  31.)  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  suco^ed  by  his  son  Belshazzar. 

EuTTCHus,  circumstances  of  the  death  of,  explained,  153,  154. 

EzcoxxvHicATiov,  puuishment  of,  and  its  effects,  66. 106. 

ExscuTioir  of  sentences,  how  and  by  whom  performed,  57. 

ExriATioF,  day  oi,  how  solemnized,  127. 

EzposiTiOK  of  Scripture,  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  106. 

ExposuRX  to  wild  beasts,  a  capital  punishment,  68.  St  Paul 
not  thus  actually  exposed,  191. 

Eras,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment,  66.  Painting  of  the 
eyes  described,  158. 

ExxiLiXL,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
waa  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoia- 
kim king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third  of  the  greater  prophets.  See 
a  further  account  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions  in 
pp.  283^287. 

EzioK-esBSB,  a  port  in  Idumtea,  on  the  Elanitic  gulf,  whence 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  ( 1  Kings  ix.  26.)  In  later  times 
it  was  called  Berenice.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
port  which  is  now  called  by  the  Alrabs  Meenah-el-Dsahab,  or  the 
port  of  gold,   (Travels,  vol.  iL  pp.  1 18,  1 10.) 

EzAA  or  EsDRAS,  the  son  (or,  according  to  Coquerel  and 
others,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law ;  who,  returning  from  capiivity, 
with  *  iuU  commission  firom  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the  chuich  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  zealoosly  exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  their  affiurs  during  their  captivity. 
See  a  further  aoconnt  of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  historic 
bodi  whidi  beara  his  name,  in  pp.  224, 225. 


Faim  Hatkfs,  a  plaoe  00  called  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most 
probaUy  beoanae  it  had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  In 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  a  large  town. 

Famiuxs,  Heads  o^  41,  42. 

Faxixxs  in  the  Holy  Land,  40. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private,  how  solemnised,  193. 
Fast  of  the  atonement,  127 


Fatbxxb,  Jewish,  power  of,  over  thdr  fiunilies,  164. 

FxASTs  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  121 — 129.  Benefits  resulthig 
firom  them,  123.  Notice  of  thdr  funeral  feasts,  202.  See  Dzni- 
cATioir,  ExFiATiov,  JuBiLsx,  Nxw  MooiT,  Passotxb,  Pxirrs- 
cosT,  Pumnr,  Sabbath,  Sabbatical  Yzax,  Tabxkxaci.xs, 
TxuxrzTs. 

FsBT,  washing  o^  169,  170.    Female  ornaments  o^  158. 

FxLix,  procurator  of  Judaa,  account  of,  53.  and  327. 

FxRTiLiTT  of  Palestine,  account  of,'35--38. 

FisTus,  proci^tor  of  Judea,  notice  o^  53. 

Fie  TRXBs  of  Palestine,  36, 37. 

FiirBs,  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  65. 

FiRST-BORV,  privileges  of,  163. 

FiRST-FRViTS,  presentation  oC  119, 120. 

Florus,  procurator  of  Judca,  notice  of,  53. 

Food  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews,  171 — 173.  Particular 
kinds  of  food,  why  allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  171,  172. 

FooT-RACB,  allusions  to,  explained,  192-^194. 

FoBzsT  of  Cedars,  36;  of  Ephraun's,  ibids  of  Haretii,  ibidt 
of  Oaks,  ibid, 

FoRTiricATions  of  the  Jews,  88,  89. 

FouxTAiirs  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  o^  28,  29. 

Frxkdox  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and  its  privileges^  56,  69. 

FuirzRAL  Rites  of  the  Jews,  199,  200. 

FuRiriTiTRx  of  oriental  houses,  154,  155. 


Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  raised  a  revolt  in  Sbediem 
against  Abimelech  the  son  of  GHdeon ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  fiee.  (Judg.  ix.  26 — 41.)  It  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  tide 
of  which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  probably,  were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of  Gaash  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30. 

Gabbatha.    See  p.  21. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Grood  Fortune,  a  Sjrrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Zilpah :  he  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  16. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David,  whom  he  faithfully  followed 
during  his  persecutions  by  Saul.  Afler  David's  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him 
one  of  three  scourges,  which  vras  to  punish  the  sinful  numbering; 
of  the  people ;  and  afterwards  directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.)  Gad  also  wrote  a  history  of  David's  reign,  whence,  per* 
haps,  was  taken  the  narrative  of  that  census ;  and  he  transmitted 
to  that  monarch  the  divine  commands  concerning  the  establish* 
ment  of  public  worship.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadara  was,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  24.), 
the  metropolis  of  Pereea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan:  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Decapolis,  and  consequentiy 
under  heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  Gadarenris,  his  manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo* 
sephus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  rich,  sent  legates  to 
Vespasian  when  he  advanced  against  Judea,  and  gave  iip  tiua 
strong  city  to  him ;  both  the  city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes,  whence  Christ  going 
into  the  country  of  the  G^adarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go  into 
the  region  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt  viiL  28.)  The  remains  of 
the  warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was  anciently  celebrated,  and 
also  of  the  tombe  (among  which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  abode) 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  297,  298.  Madden's  Traveb 
in  Turkey,  4cc  vol.  iL  p.  31 1.) 

Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Saint  Paul,  who  waa 
seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerussletfi.  (Actsxx.4.)  To  luxn  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
addfieased  his  third  epistie. 

3.  An  mhabitant  of  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  ia; 
whose  house  the  Christiana  wefeaoeoatcmed  to  meet  (RoiuXvi 
23.  1  Cor.  L  14.) 
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QiL ATJ A,  a  prorinoe  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded^ on  the  west  by 
Pbrvgia,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north  by  Paphia- 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its 
name  from  the  Grauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
toboii)  with  a  tribe  of  the  Celts,  or  according  to  Pro£  Hug»  Gerr 
mans  (the  Tectosages),  finding  their  own  countiy  too  small  to 
aapport  its  redundant  population,  migmted  thither  after  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  Brennus ;  and  mingling  with  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole  were  called 
Gallo-Grsci.  During  the  reign  of  Aug^tus  (a.  u.  c.  529,  b.  c.  26.), 
Galatia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  was  henceforth 
governed  by  the  Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
pretor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  have  preserved  their  native 
^ligion,  to  which  they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
modier  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus ;  the  latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  184.)  and  Hilary  (Hynm. 
Hieron.  pre£  in.  ep.  ad  Galat),  who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people ;  whence  St  Paul  says,  (iii.  1.) 
O  tooLisH  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  t  This  church  was 
so  dangerously  perverted,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  Judaizers 
there,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  does  not  call  them 
taints.  See  an  analysis  of  his  epistle  to  the  Gralatians  in  VoL  IL 
pp.  337,  338.  Galatia  was  also  Uie  seat  of  colonies  from  various 
nations,  among  whom  were  many  Jews ;  and  from  all  of  these 
St.  Pau^  appears  to  have  made  many  converts  to  Christianity. 
(GaLL2.  iCor.xvLl.  2  Tim.  4. 10.  1  Pet  LI.)  According 
fo  Josephns  (Ant  Jod.  Ub.xvL  c.  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  con- 
ildenble  privileges.  Robinson,  voce  TetKat/tm. ;  Hug's  Introd.  voL 
il  pp.  363— 365.) 

Galilsb,  Upper  and  Lower,  17,  18.  The  Galileans  were 
aeeoanted  brave  and  industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and  unpolished,  but  also  se- 
ditious, and  therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt  (John  i.  47. 
▼iit  52.)  They  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem by  a  pecculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  1 7.  and 
note  2. 

Galiljbaits,  sect  of,  principles  of,  148. 

Galilxb  of  the  Natioits,  18. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  account  of,  26,  27. 

Gallic,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  called  Marcus  Annsus  Novatus ; 
but  took  the  name  of  Gallio,  after  being  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  Saint  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  exhibits  him 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  St  Luke's 
account  is  confirmed  by  profane  writers.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  law,  under 
whom  St.  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxLi.  3.)  He  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  pre- 
nded  over  the  sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius. 

Gaxes,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained,  191 — 194.  Gym- 
nastic games  in  imitation  of  them  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  180. 

Gabmsvts  of  the  priests,  1 13.  Of  the  high-priests,  1 13, 1 14. 
Rending  of,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159.  Great  wardrobes  of^ 
ibid. 

Gates  of  cities,  155.;  were  seats  of  justice,  54.  Gates  of 
Jerpsalem,  19,20. 

Gath,  a  ci^  of  the  Philistines,  one  of  their  five  principalities 
(I  Sam.  vi.  17.),  fiunous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  David 
eonqiiered  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam. 
zviL  4.) :  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it. 
(2  Chnm.  xi.'  8.)  Uzziah  reconquered  it,  as  did  Hezekiah.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  Joshua  takes  no 
notice  of  it  Calmet  thinks,  that  Mithcah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Num.  xxxiii.  29.),  is  the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  au- 
thorized version  it  is  rendered,  David  took  Metheg-Ammah,  that 
is,  Metheg  the  Mother,  which,  in  1  Chrom  xviiL  1.,  is  explained 
by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daughters  (or  towns)  ;  Gath  being 
the  mother,  and  ,Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
district  of  Gath  and  its  dependencies  was  called  in  David's  time 
Metheg-Ammah ;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Grath  and  its  vil- 
lages. According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  the  birth- 
?lace  of  giants  72  Sam.  xxL  20.  22.\  must  lie  &r  in  Arabia 
'etTM,  towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
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first  IkkA:  of  Chronicles,  who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Bpliraim 
being  in  E^pt,  attacked  the  ci^  of  Grath,  and  were  there  slain. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  2L) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath,  in  the  w«y 
from  Elentheropoys  to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  anothei 
Gath,  five  miles  firom  Eleutheropolis,  towajnd  Lydda  (codm- 
quently  difierent  firom  that  which  Jerome  speaks  of) ;  also  an- 
other Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatns.  Jerome 
likewise,  speaking  of  Grath-Opher,  the  place  of  the  {nrophet 
Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Chith-Opher,  or  Cbth,  in  the 
district  of  Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same 
name. 

Grath  was  the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  as  Eknm 
was  the  most  northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Grath  are  placed  as 
the  boundaries  of  their  land.  (1  Sam.  viL  14.  xviL  52.)  Gath 
lay  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.  Micah  L  14.  Heb.),  which 
nearly  agrees  with  Jerome,  who  places  Grath  on  the  road  firom 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Grath  was  a  place  of  strength,  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vL  2.  Micah  L  10.  14.) ;  but  was  taken  iij 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  while  Amos  was  living;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Grethaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi. 
33.)  is  Grath.    David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 

Gaulokitis,  District  of,  18. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the  Jews,  distant  about  60 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47.),  and  which  ofiered  their  golden  emerods  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  a  trespass-ofiering.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  Its  gates  were 
carried  away  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and  hither  he  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  of 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  of  their  god  Dagon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  '*  If  any  one  should  question  the  possi- 
bility of  3000  people  being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion, he  may  be  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the  temples  at  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent  travellers  ; 
accounts,  which,  while  they  come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  verity  and 
correctness,  at  the  same  time  present  things  apparently  incredible, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  philosophizing  of  most  speculative  and 
theoretical  historians.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  far  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned,  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  the  astonishing  remains  of  early 
architecture  at  Thebes.  What  is  most  confoiinding  of  all  to  that 
philosophizing,  in  which  historians  of  a  skeptical  cast  are  prone 
to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty  ruins  are,  beyond  all  doulSk,  the 
relics  of  architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages,  when  (as 
some  popular  writers  admonish  us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet 
weaned  from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fat  their 
lairs  and  for  their  acorns,  nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of  control  over  physical, 
mechanical  power ;  of  skill  in  architecture  on  a  scale  of  suipris- 
ing  magnitude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on  colours,  that 
are  fresh  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  on 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries;  which  confound  and  put  to 
shame  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to  accomplbh.  So  much 
for  the  rudeness,  and  barbarity,  and  ig^iorance  of  the  primitive 
ages.  The  Philistines,  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians* 
and  their  hearty  coadjutors  in  polytheism,  might  well  have,  and 
doubtless  had,  large  temples  as  well  as  they ;  large  enough  to 
afford  room  for  three  thousand,  and  some  of  them  not  improba- 
bly for  many  more,  to  stand  upon  the  roofi  As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on  which  such  enormous 
weight  rested ; — those,  who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  mira* 
culous,  will  of  course  regard  the  whole  as  a  my thos  (or  frtbla) ; 
those,  who  admit  the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  be  ready 
to  believe,  that  there  was  some  supernatural  aid  affi>rded  him  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  upon 
polytheism  by  the  event  in  question,  and  oxi  its  votaries,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people."  (Stuart's  Hebr. 
Chrestomathy,  pp.  189,  190.) 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Graza, 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took  it 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears  to  have  left  the  city 
standing ;  but  afterwards,  b.  c.  96,  Alexander  Janneos,  rmgning 
prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  destroyed 
It.  Thus  was  Gaza  made  detolate  agxieably  to  the  prediction  of 
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^baniah.  (iL  4.)  Subseqnently  Gabinios  rebuilt  this  city, 
which  Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose  death 
it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner  and  Robinson,  voce  Ta^x,) 
The  city  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26.  with  the  paren- 
thetical' remark, — that  a^nn  iffta  i^/uuc — it  [or  the  tame]  it  desert : 
wkiieh  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  some 
d  whom  refer  atimt  to  cVoc,  and  translate  it  by  unfrequented  f 
while  others  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it  by  deprived  of 
fertijUaHont :  others  again  suppose  the  ancient  city  to  have 
Temamed  desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  St. 
Luke  to  have  occupied  a  somewhat  different  site  nearer  to  the 
aeft ;  and  others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere  gloss  which 
bis  found  its  way  into  the  text.  A  passage,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus,  which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most  of  the  learned 
men,  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  minute  fideUty  of 
the  sacred  historian.  A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Caesarea,  the  whole 
nation  became  greatly  enraged,  and  in  revenge  laid  waste  many 
villages-  and  cities ;  and  an^ong  these  were  Anthedon  and  Gaza^ 
which  they  utterly  demolish^.  Gaza  therefore  was  actually 
f^fMc,  a  desert,  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  Ub.  iL  c  18.  §  1.  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  modem  Gaza  is  described  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  as  being  richly  wooded  with  olives,  sycamores,  mulber- 
ries, cedars,  fir  trees,  &c.  &c.  The  country  is  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  rising  to  the  view  beyond  each 
other,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Excepting  the 
perishable  materials,  with  which  the  houses  are  constructed,  stpne 
being  substituted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the  wretched 
appearance  of  those  in  Egypt  (Travels,  p.  1 78.) 

GsBAL,  Mount,  31. 

GsDiLiAH,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  Palestine,  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued  there.  He  was  treache- 
rously slain  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22—26.) 

Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  contrary  to 
his  master's  intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  general,  and  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wicked- 
ness (2  Kings  V.  20 — 27.) ;  a  judgment  which  ought  to  warn  us 
not  only  of  the  curse  which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  all,  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  which  pursues  all  who, 
for  purposes  of  worldly  gain,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
their  religion. 

GsHiH^iroM,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  32. 

GsiTEALooiES  of  the  Hebrews,  79. ;  of  the  Herodian  family,  51. 

GsKiTESABSTH,  a  regiou  50  furlongs  in  length,  and  20  in 
breadth ;  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in  the 
gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it  had  its  name  from  Gen  and 
8ar,  as  being  the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake, of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  it.  (Luke  v.  1.) 

Gbhhxsarbtii,  Sea  of,  26,  27. 

Gbhtiles,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  99.  ' 

Gkooraprt,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  as  a  science,  187. 
^eCeh  ci  the  historical  and  physical  geography  of  Palestine, 
13-40. 

€hBBOB8A,  a  town  near  Gadara,  so  called,  either  from  the  Gir- 
gashites,  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did  Zebulon  nor 
Naphtali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  30.  33.),  or  from 
Gergishta,  signifying  clay,  the  soil  being  clay ;  it  gave  nam^  to 
a  region  so  called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Xjradara,  Hippo, 
and  Magdala.    See  Gadara,  p.  423. 

Gkbizix  (Mount),  a  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  over-against 
Mount  Ebal ;  between  the  two  the  city  Shechem  was  situated. 
(Dent  xi.  29.  xxvii.  II,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this  moun- 
tain became  the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  erected  a  temple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which;  see  p.  101. 

GxRSHox  and  Elixzsb,  the  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah, 
were  only  simple  Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  pontificate. 

Gr.RSHOif,  a  son  of  Levi,  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
ihree  great  branches  of  the  Levites.  The  office  of  the  Gershon- 
ites  was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 

Gkshur,  a  country  in  Syria,  the  daughter  of  whose  king 
David  married,  and  by  her  had  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.),  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,  retired  to  the  king  of 
GMiur  his  grand&ther.     (13.) 

Gbbsivs  Floras,  the  procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of,  53. 
Vol.  n.  3  H 
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GxTHSXMAK x,  B  garden  beyond  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet,  so  called  from  the  wine-presses  in  it :  it  is  memorable  in 
the  evangelical  history,  as  being  the  scene  of  ^ur  Saviour's 
agony.  It  is  described  by  recent  travellers,  as  being  a  .small 
plat  of  ground,  with  a  low  hedge  or  enclosure  of  stones ;  no 
verdure  growing  on  it,  save  six  or  eight  venerable-looking  olives, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries:  they  are  highly 
venerated  by  the  Christians  here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to 
cut  or  injure  them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profanation.  (Mif- 
sionary  Register  for  1824,  p.  504.  Jowetfs  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  303.  Came's  Letters,  p.  290.  Rae  Wilson's  Traveb,  vol.  I. 
p.  212.  thurd  edition.) 

GibxaA,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem: it  is  frequently  called  Gibeah  of  Saulf  from  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  Qrst  Hebrew  monarch. 

GiBBOir,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  took  ad-' 
vantage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  on 
an  artful  representation  which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to  a 
very  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this  afiair,  and  inconsider- 
ately made  a  league  with  these  people :  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  (Without  revoking  their  promise  of  giving 
them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  water 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pu- 
sillanimity and  duplicity,  as  slaves  and  captives;  in  which  atate 
of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the  entire  disperrioii  of  tb« 
Jewish  nation,  a.  x.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  Tl^e  days  after  tbm 
Gibeonites  had  surrendered  to  the  Hebriaws,  the  lungs  of  the 
Canaanites  l)eing  informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Gibeon.  (Josh.  ,x.^  3,  &c.)  The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joi^ua, 
and  desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked  the  five  kings  early 
in  the  morning,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Bethp 
oron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old  ii»> 
habitants  of  that  country,  and  possessed  four  cities;  Cephnnpli, 
Becroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  the  capital,  afVerwaidt 
given  to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kiijath-jearim,  which  fell  to  JucUdi. 
The  Gibeonites  continued  subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israelites. 
Nevertheless  Saul,  through  what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  3, 
&.C.)  ;  but  God,  as  a  punii<hment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted  three  years  (a.  k. 
2983,  B.  c.  1017)  ;  and  the  prophets  told  David  that  this  ca- 
lamity would  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty  remained  unre- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exercised  against  the  Gibeonites.  David 
asked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they  desired  1  They 
answered,  "Seven  of  SauCs  90119  loe  -will  >put  to  deatl^  f 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren"  The  Gibeonites  hung  them 
up  before  the  Lord.  This  happened  early  in  the  spring,  when, 
in  Palestine,  they  begin  barley-harvest  From  this  time  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  among  the 
Nethinim,  or  Given,  who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  2.)  Afterwards,  those  of 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  (Ezra  viii.  20.  iL  58. 
I  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  priooea  of 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethmim  being 
carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many*  of 
them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  con^ 
tinued  as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  its  name.  It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Josephus)  north.  It  i#  called  Gabaa.  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  mention  of  the  foun- 
tain and  pool  of  Gibeon.    (2  Sam.  ii.  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  upon  what  occa- 
sion, the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices  made  by  Mosee, 
in  the  wilderness,  were  removed  to  Gibeon;  but  this  we  cer- 
tainly know,  that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  (1  Chron.  ^xi.  29, 
30.)  David,  seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  or  strength  to  go 
so  far  as  Gibeon,  there  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solomon  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  this 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places,  where  sacrifioea 
were  then  tolerated,  the  temple  being  not  yet  built  (1  Ktn|t* 
ui.  4.) 
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Otnso^r,  the  6Ah  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  delivered 
firom^  the  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  viii.^  He 
was  the  son  of  JoaSh,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and,  having 
destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal,  was  sumamed  Jarubbaal. 
(Judg.  vi^  25—32.) 

CriDEOsr,  Ephod  of,  137. 

OiHoir. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise ;  which  Bishop  Patrick 
and  Ihr.  Wells  suppose  to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two/ 
into  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Others,  however,  (and  among  them,  Gesenius,)  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  considers  it  to  be  the 
Nile,  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  I.  §  3.),  which  now  is  said  to  be 
called  Gnyon  by  the  Ab^i'ssinians. 

2.  A  fountain  or  watercourse  near  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet.  ( 1  Kings  i.  32 — 40.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Si  loam  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  28. 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  30; 

GiLSAD,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  31.     Balm  of,  36. 

GiLOAL,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  this 
side  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time  after 
their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city  was  afterwards  built  there, 
which  became  memorable  for  many  events.  It  Was  a  seat  of 
Justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  an  assize-town):  Samuel, 
when  travelling  in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yearly  to 
Gilgal.  (1  8am.  vii  16.)  Here  Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry. 
(Hoe.  iv.  15.    Amos  v.  5.) 

Gmoxxs,  notice  of,  156.    Military  girdle,  88. 

G(ROASHiTES,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation 
was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges  of 
their  name  in  the  city  of  GfiaoESA  or  Gergasa,  upon  the  sea 
'of  Tiberias. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by  the  Jews,  61,  62. 

GoEL,  or  blood-avenger,  office  of,  67. 

Goo  and  Maooo,  the  accurate  chronologer.  Dr.  Hales,  thinks, 
are  the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  Caucasus,  or  Mou^t^Taurus,  colo- 
nized' by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  2.),  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and  Majuje. 
rilennel.  Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog 
th^  land.  Thus  Balaam  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  "  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  "Gog,**  according  to  the  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  version  of  Num.  xxiv.  7.:  and  Ezckiel,  foretelling  a 
fbture  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles  "  Gog  their  chief 
prince,"  and  describes  their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tarian ;  "  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them  riding  on  horses ;" 
"bows  and  arrows**  their  weapons;  "covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coming  like  a  storm,"  in  the  "  latter  days."  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.  1 — 17.)  He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter,  in 
the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called 
the  valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "  the  multitude  of  Gog."  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  1 — ^22.)  This  prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  m  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  represented 
as  coming  to  invade  "the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with 
immense  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the  Mount  of 
Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi.  14—16.  xx.  7—10.)  Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  (first  edition). 

GoLDxir  Calf,  worship  of,  136.  Golden  calves  of  Jerob<Mun, 
ibid. 

Golgotha,  notice  of,  19. 

Goliath,  a  Philistine  giant,  a  native  of  Gath,  well  known  for 
his  combat  with  David.     (1  Sam.  xvii.) 

GoMKR,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2,  3.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.), 
whose  posterity  peopled  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus ;  Phrygia, 
according  to  Bochart ;  but,  according  to  Calmet  apd  Gesenius, 
they  were  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  a  little  iuiown  and  barba- 
rous northern  nation.  *^ 

Gomorrah,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  were  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea.     (Gen.  x.  19.  xiii.  10.) 

GosHKx  (Land  of),  was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in 
the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt :  thence  called  Goshen,  from  Gush, 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  so  called  for  the  same  reason.  (Josh.  x.  41.)  Hence 
Joseph  recommended  it  to  his  &mily  as  <*  the  best  of  the  land" 
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(Gen.  xlvii.  11.),  and  "the  fat  of  the  land."  (Gen.  xlv.  18.) 
The  land  of  Goshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  Iho 
Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile,  bi 
ancient  times,  it  was  cfmstderably  more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  the  river  verging  more 
and  more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  channels 
on  that  side.  (Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  voL  i.  p.  374.  Madden*s 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

GovER2«]iEKT  of  the  Jews,  under  the  patriarchs.  See  p.  40, 
41.  Under  Moses  and  the  judges,  41,  42.  Under  the  kings, 
42 — 48.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  49,  50.  Under  the 
Asmonsan  and  Herodiah  princes,  50 — 52.  Under  the  Roman 
procurators,  52,  53. 

GozAir,  a  city  or  country  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  2.)  By  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  it  is  called  GauzanitiSf  now  Kausehun* 

Graiit,  threshing  of,  178. 

Great  Plain,  account  of,  33. 

Great  Sea,  28. 

Greates  (Military),  use  of,  88. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  comprehends  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c.  the  Jews  called  all 
those  Grentiles  Greeks.  In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  and 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly  signifies — a  Gentile.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Greece  and  Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah 
says  (Ixvi.  19.),  that  the  Loi  d  shall  send  his  ambassadors  to  Ja» 
varif  to  the  isles  afar  off,  Ezekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel 
(xi.  2.),  speaking  of  Darius,  says  "  that  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great  is  described 
by  the  name  of  King  of  Javan.     (Dan.  viiL  21.  x.  20.) 

Grinding  of  corn,  178. 

Guard,  military,  of  the  Temple,  101. 

Guests,  reception  of,  169,  170. 

GrMNASTic  exercises  of  the  Jews,  190. 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  For  an  analy- 
sis of  his  predictions,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  277. 

Hadracu  (Land  of).  This  land,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Zech.  ix.  1.,  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  But 
a  Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3.,  is  by  Jo- 
sephus named  Apxoc  or  Ap*^oi,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  waa 
his  proper  and  real  name ;  that  of  Rehob,  or  the  charioteer,  having 
been  added  characteristically  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This  prince  reigned  over  that  part 
of  Syria  which  was  called  Zobah ;  so  that,  if  by  the  land  of  Ha» 
drach  or  Arach  be  meant  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  capi- 
tal kingdoms  of  Syria — Zobah,  Damascus,  and  Hamath,  will 
then  be  cited  for  the  whole.     (Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  37.) 

Haoar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  mother 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvi.  1.  xxv.  12.)  In  GaL  iv.  24,  25.  St.  Paul 
applies  this  name  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  inferior  con- 
diUQn  of  the  Jews  under  the  law,  as  compared  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians under  the  Gospel. 

Haoarites  or  Haoarsnes,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  (I 
Chron.  v.  10.)  They  constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Haogat,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets:  he  exhorted  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  -  For  an  ansdysis  of  his  picdictionst 
see  p.  287. 

Hat.    See  Ai,  p.  404.  of  this  Index. 

Hair,  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  156,  157.  Plucking  of!^  a 
punishment,  66.    Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forms,  142. 

Ham. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from  whom,  according  .to  Gen* 
X.  6 — 20.,  most  of  the  southern  nations  were  descended.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  the  name  literally  denotes  warm  or  south- 


ern. 


2.  Land  of  Harris  a  poetical  name  for  Egypt,  probably  (says 
Gesenius)  of  Egyptian  derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  presenting 
the  same  signification  as  above.  (PsaL  IxxviiL  51.  cv.  23.  27. 
cvi.  22.) 
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HE 

Haxait,  a  Peisian  nobleman,  celebrated  as  the  peraecutor  of 
the  Jews :  he  was  an  Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.     (Esth.  iii — ix.) 

Ha  MATH,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phcenicians,  and  the  residence  of  a  king  who  was  in  friendship 
with  David.  (Nam.  xiii.  21.  Judg.  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  viiL  9.)  In 
Amos  vL  2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in  2  Chron.  viii. 
3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen.  x.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Ha- 
mathites. 

Hakaitkxl,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Jndah,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  in  reproving  the  mo- 
narch  for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  king  of  Syria. 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  7—10.) 

Hah^dmills  of  the  Jews,  154. 

Hanh^ah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  whom  she  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  ( 1  Sam. 
1.  u.) 

Haitun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amorites.  By  the 
advice  of  evil-counsellors  he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David  had  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession.  (See  p.  157.)  This  transaction  led  to  a 
war,  which  terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose  army  was  utterly 
discomfited,  his  capital  taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
z*  xi  1.  xii.  2^ — ^0.)  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  war. 

Hafbtoboth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.    Table  of  them,  105. 

Harait. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor,  the  &ther  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  dTed  before  his  &ther  (Gen.  xi.  28.),  a  circum- 
stance which  to  us  may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded  ;  but 
in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer,  and  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
eases than  at  present,  the  death  of  a  son  before  bis  father  was  an 
event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  distinctly  noticed.  With 
the  exception  of  Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history,  whose  father  beheld  him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Har.ah^  or  Chahan,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  passage  to 
the  land  of  Canaan^  It  was  probably  the  same  city,  which  the 
Qreeks  afterwards  called  Kappti  and  the  Romans  Carrae,  and  which 
cecame  celebrated  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus. 

Harem  (Royal),  notice  of,  47. 

Hareth,  Forest  of,  36. 

H^ROSHETu  of  the  Gentiletf  a  city  near  Lake  Merom,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops  were  dis- 
comfited and  pursued  by  the  IsraeUtes  to  its  very  gates. 

Harp,  form  of,  184. 

Hartksts  of  Palestine,  account  of,  23.  177,  178. 

Hatilah. 

1.  Two  districts  in  Temen,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  7.),  the  other  by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  29.) 

2.  A  gold  country  (Gen.  ii.  11.),  perhaps  a  general  name  for 
Arabia  (and  India),  which  accords  best  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  the  Pison  to  be  the  Ganges. 

Haurak,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Canaan,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  *Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of  Josephus  and  the 
Iturea  of  St  Luke.  (iii.  1.) — For  its  limits,  &c.  see  p.  18. 

Hazael,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  During  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  vigilant  and  successful 
enemy  of  the  Hebrew  princes,  whose  territories  he  laid  waste, 
and  at  length  he  \tld  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  consented  to 
withdraw,  only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace  being  delivered  up  to  him. 

Head,  covering  for,  156. 

Heads  of  tribes  or  families,  41,  42. 

Heathen  Nations,  account  of  their  deities  worshipped  by, 
130.     Allusion  to  their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  139 — 142. 

Hbrbr. 

1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  xL  14.),  from  whom  some.critics 
and  commentators  have  supposed  that  his  descendants  the  He- 
brews derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Motes,  and 
husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

Hxsmxws  or  tbb  Hebrews,  who  they  were,  108. 
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Hebroit,  anciendy  called  Abba,  and  KiRjiiTH-ARBA,  a  city 
of  Judea,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  soothwara 
of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles  north  from  Beersheba.  Abraham, 
Sarah,~and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Macb* 
pelah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Near  this  place  was  the  oak  oi 
turpentine  tree,  under  which  Abraham  received  three  angeli. 
(Gen.  xviii  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Judah.  The  Lord  as- 
signed it  to  Caleb  for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua  first 
took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king  (Josh.  x.  3.  23.  37.),  bat  afittr- 
wards  Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  hi> 
tribe,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel.  It  was  appointed  for  a  dwel- 
ling of  the  priests,  and  a  city  of  refuge.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here.  At  Hebron,  Ab- 
salom begaif  his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the 
Edomites,  having  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron; 
wherefore  in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part  of  Edom. 
Here  2«achariah  and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist  was 
bom.  It  is  described,  in  1823,  as  being  a  large  town,  with  a 
Turkish  mosque  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs.     (Game's  Letters,  p.  280.) 

Heliopolitan  Temple,  notice  of,  101. 

Hellenistic  Jews,  who  they  were,  110. 

Helmet  of  the  Jews,  87. 

HsRMOGENEs,  the  name  of  a  man  who  at  first  was  St  Paul'a 
companion,  but  aflerwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tim.  i.  16.) 

Hermon,  Mount    See  p.  80. 

Herod  the  Great,  account  of,  50, 5 1.  Massacre  of  the  infSmta 
at  Bethlehem  by  his  order,  51.;  I.  419. 

Herod  Agrippa,  I.  and  H.,  account  of,  52. 

Herod  Antipas,  account  of,  52.  Why  he  was  at  war  with 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  L  50. 

Herodian  family,  genealogy  of,  51. 

Herodians,  sect  of,  account  of,  148. 

Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod)  ;  >but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  and  connected  .herself. 
with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  persuaded  to  put  John 
the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he  had  boldly  denounced  their 
incestuous  union.  (Matt  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vL  17.  19.  22.  Luke 
iii.  19.)  - 

'Heshbox,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated 
about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  river  Joi-dan  :  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  is 
now  called  Hhubhzan.  Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. This  town  is  situated  on  so  conunanding  a  position,  thi^ 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles  in  dvery  direction ;  andy 
to  the  southward,  where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the  eyp 
ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  (Bcu^L 
ingham*s  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  1 06.) 

Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah:  he 
was  a  wise  and  pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  tme  God  throughout  his  dominions.  For  a 
notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Hiddekel,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Paradise. 
(Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris. 

Hi  EL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding  the  maledic- 
tion denounced  in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  in 
his  own  family ;  his  eldest  son  dying  when  the  foundation^  of 
the  walls  were  laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gates  were 
set  up.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

HiERAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  and 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  13.),  celebrated  for  its  onineral  waters,  which 
now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Turcomans.  **  Once  there  existed 
on  the  self-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream :  but  Epaphras  and  his 
successors,  who  said  to  the  then  countless  multftudea  of  Hiera- 
polis, — *  Whosoever  will,  may  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
fireely,*  have  ages  ago  been  olent  in  the  grave.''  (Arundeirs. 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  83.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are 
still  considerable :  they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
This  place  is  now  called  Pambouk  Kalesi. 

HisRooLTPHic  STOHss,  forbidden  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  139. 

HieH  PLACES,  account  of,  101 — 103.  140. 

HioH-FRissTs,  functions,  dress,  and  privileges  o^  113,  .14. 
Their  succession,  115. 

HiiriroM,  a  person  who  is  known  only  firom  the  drcumstance 
of  his  having  given  his  name  to  a  Yallbt,  sit^^ated  at  a  vei]F 
short  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  tee  p.  32, 
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HiBAx  I.  king  of  Tyre,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  David,  to 
whom  he  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
iO  the  throne.  The  dominions  of  Hiram  are  supposed  to  have 
<»ttended  over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of  Momit  Lebanon. 
When  David  was  building  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  timr 
ber  and  able  artificers.  (2  Sam.  v.  11.  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.) 

Hi  RAX  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  who  con- 
gratnlated  Solomon  on  succeeding  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Israel.  He  also  furnished  Solomon  with  timber,  stone,  and  arti- 
ficers forhis  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  is  known  under  the  same  name  by  pro&ne  histo- 
rians. 

Hiram  of  Huram,  a  celebrated  artificer,  was  the  son  of^  a 
widow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tynan.  He  was 
sent  by  Hiram  II.  to  Solomon,  for  whom  he  executed  the  princi- 
pal work  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
sacred  utensils.  (I  Kings  vii.  1. 3.  SChron.  ii.  14.  iv.  11.) 
'Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13 — 22. 

Historical  Writing,  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  185,  186. 

HiTTiTES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan.- 
rhey  dwelt  in  the  south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near  Hebron. 

HiviTEs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled.  Driven 
from  the  sooth-west  of  Canaan)  part  of  them  appear  to  have  set- 
tled about  Avim,  Gibeon,  and  Shechem,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11.  1 9.  xvii.  23.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2. ;  and 
another  part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount  Hermon.  (Josh. 
xi.  3.) 

Ho  BAB,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at 
whose  earnest  request  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a  guide 
through  the  wilderness.  His  family  dwelt  among  them  during 
the  time  of  the  first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of,  118. 

Holt  Lanp, -the  country  of  the  Jews,  why  so  called,  13. 
Sketch  of  its  historical- geography,  13 — 22.  Physical  geography 
and  productions,  23 — 37.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
geographers  to  its  fertility,  37,  38.  Calamities,  38 — 40.  Its 
pre^nt  degraded  state  accounted  for,  38.  Its  government  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  40.  Under  Moses,  41 — 42.  Under  Joshua 
and  the  Judges,  42.  Under  the  Kings,  42 — 47.  Reason  why 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel,  42. 
Its  condition  under  the  AsmonsBan  princes  and  sovereigns  of  the 
Herodian  family,  and  under  the  Roman  procurators,  50 — 53. 

Holt  of  Holies,  account  of,  96. 100. 

HoxiciDX,  proceedings  in  case  of,  63. 

HoxET  of  Palestine,  36. 

HopuRAH.     See  Pharaoh-Hophrah. 

IIoR. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom  where  Aaron  died 
(Num.  XX.  22 — 28.),  whose  pretended  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travellers;  but,  from  its  appearance,  it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  view  from  thb  mountain 
is  extensive.     (Irby's  and  Mangles*  Travels,  pp.  433^-438.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

HoRVB,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petnea,  so  near  Mount  Sinai 
that  Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  two  hills  of  the  same  mountain. 
Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west :  so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  There  are  springs  and 
fruit-trees  on  Horeb,  but  only  raiq-water  on  Sinai.  At  Horeb 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  (Exod.  iiL  1, 2, 3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  drew 
water  firom  it  (Exod.  xvii.  6.)  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid'  the 
persecution  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  cave  or  grotto, 
in  which  the  prophet  found  shelter,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  8ur« 
rounding  scenery.  This  cave  **  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  conceive : — no  brook  or  pool  is  nigh,  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst ;  not  a  i&rub  grows  on  the  soil,  but  sad  and 
useless  precipices  are  on  every  aide.  Every  part  of  the  way  was 
strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  rocks."  (Game's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  345.)  It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though  other  places  expressly 
name  Sinai ;  because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  sort  form  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  readi,  but  ranges  of  naked  mountains 
Auo^eding  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is 
now  called  St  Catherine's.  (Game's  Letters  firom  the  East, 
pp.  197,  198.) 

Ho&iTKs,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Sor  (Gext  xiv.  6.), 
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whence  they  were  subeeqnently  expelled  by  the  Edomiiw.  (Dmit 
u.  12.  22.) 

HoRsss,  notice  o^  175. 

Horticulture  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  179,  180. 

HOSKA. 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  Joshua,  the  servant  and  successor  of 

Moses.  (Num.  xiii.  8. 16.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel,  who,  having  conspired  against 
Pekah,  slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Shalma- 
neser  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took  Samaria,  which  he 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  finit  of  the  minor  prophets.  For  an  analysis  of  whoae 
predictions,  see  pp.  260 — 262. 

Hospitality  of  the  Jews,  173.  Notice  of  Tessera  Hospi- 
tales,  173,  174. 

Hot  Skasoh^  in  Palestine,  24,  25. 

Hours  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72,  73. 

Houses  of  the  Jews  and  their  furniture,  151 — 154.  Leprosy 
of  houses,  134. 

HuLDAH,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum,  who  was  consulted 
by  Josiah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14.) 

Hua,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During  the  battle  l^tween 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared  with  Aaron  the 
authority  over  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

HusDANDRT  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  174 — 178. 

HusHAT,  the  friend  of  David ;  who,  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  remained  with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  service 
to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

HTMENiEus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Epbesus; 
who  being  converted  by  St.  Paul,  vafterwards  fell  into  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  rather,  who 
maintained  that  the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively  in 
reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a  resurrection  from  their  former 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  no  other  resurrection  waa 
to  be  expected.  (Valpy  on  2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Hyssop,  notice  of,  35.  note  7. 


Ibzan,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  governed  seven  years.  His 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thirty 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters ;  and  his  riches,  by  all  of  them 
being  married.  (Judg.  xii.  8.) 

IcowiuM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief  of  the  fourteen  belong- 
ing to  that  tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preaching,  and  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith 
(Acts  xiv.  1, 2,  3.) ;  and  here  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  detpitefuUy^  and  t9. 
atone  them.  (ver.  5.)     It  is  now  called  Konieh. 

Idolatrt,  origin  and  progress  of,  135.  History  of  it  among 
the  Israelites,  1 35, 1 36.  Difierent  kinds  of,  and  its  punishment,  61. 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136 — 139.  Idols  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans mentioned-in  the  New  Testament,  1 39.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture tp  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  explained,  139,  140. 

luuMiBA,  or  Edom,  country  of,  18. 

Illtricum,  a  province  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Libumia  to  the  north 
(now  called  Croatia),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which  region  still  retains  the 
same  name.  Hither,  St  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titus  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he  says  that  he  preached 
die  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyricnm, 

IxpRisoKMEXT,  Jewish  modes  of,  65,  66. 

TyuatT/a,  or  Upper  Garments,  described,  156. 

Impurities,  legal,  purifications  of,  134. 

INAUGURATION  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ceremonial 
of,  44. 

Incense,  offering  of,  119. 

Injuries  (corporal),  punishment  of,  63,  64. 

Intercalary  Month,  notice  of,  74. 

Intsrxxnt,  riles  of,  198 — ^200. 

Irrigation  practised  by  the  Jews,  176,  177. 

Isaac,  the  ton  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  and  one  of  the  pttri* 
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aichs  of  the  Israelitlsh  nation.  He  married  Rebekah,  and  was 
the  lather  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  cave  of  Macbpelah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
inrent  into  Egypt. 

Isaiah,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  For  a 
farther  account  of  Issuah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see 
pp.  2(}2 — 269.  In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is  metony- 
mically  put  for  the  book  or  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

IsuBoiavTH,  or  Ishbaal,  the  son  and  successor  of  SauL  He 
reigned  only  two  years;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion on  the  death  of  Abner,  and  himself  being  assassinated  by 
two  captains  of  his  own  troops.  (2  8am.  iL  1  Chron.  viii.  33.  ix. 
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IscARiOT.     See  Judas,  p.  432,  infra. 

IsHMAKL,  the  pon  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Hagar  and  her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, at  the  desire  of  Sarah,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Of  Egyptian  origin  by  his  mother, 
Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and  twelve  sons,  who 
gave  their  names  to  as  many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
Uie  predictions  concerning  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvii.  20.  xxv.  9.  xxviii. 
9.  xxxvi.  6.)  For  a  notice  of  these  predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment, see  VoL  L  p.  122.     Ishmael  died,  aged  137  years. 

Isles  of  tus  Gbntilxs  (Gen.  x.  5,},  probably  mean  many  of 
the  maritime  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Hebrews  also  used  the  wordV«/e«  to  signify  all  those  countries 
which  were  divided  from  them  by-the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  10, 1 1.  xl.  15. 
Jer.  ii.  10.) 

Israel,  (that  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a  mighty  prince,)  the 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Peniei.  (Gen. 
xxxiL  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  meant  the 
person  of  Jacob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  progeny,  including 
both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the 
ten  tribes  as  distinct  from  Judah. 

Israel,  Land  of,  13.    Kingdom  of,  17.  48.    Mountains  of,  31. 

Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Israel.  At  first  they  were 
called  Hebrews,  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  surnamed  the  He- 
Irew,  from  his  having  passed  over  the  Euphrates  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Afler  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  generally 
called  Israelites ;  and  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, they  were  denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
most  considerable  of  th^  twelve  tribes.  Their  political  state  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  by  the 
Assyrians,  40 — 50.  Idols  worshipped  by  them,  1 36 — 1 39.  Court 
of  Uie  Israelites,  99. 

IssACHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  For  the  limits  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Italt,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Ligustine  and 
Tyrrhene  Seas,  which  names  were  formerly  applied  to  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rome  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
almost  universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writera  of  the  New 
Testament     (Acts  xviii.  2.  xxviL  1.  6.  Hcb.  xiii.  24.) 

Iturjea,  region  of,  18. 


Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Jabes0,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  )[)eyond  Jordan, 
generally  called  Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  so  named.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
six  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ;  consequently  it  must  have 
been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  laying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed  hard  conditions 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  which  Saul  delivered  them,'  a.  m.  2909, 
B.  c.  1094.  They  ever  after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  family :  they  carried  off  his  and  his  sons'  bodies,  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  and 
buried  them  honourably  in  a  wood  near  their  city.  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
11—13.) 

Jabiit  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Canaanitish 
chieftains,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed  against  the  Israelites 
liy  A^c^nizedek,  Jabin  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  and  summoned  all  their  forces  to  arms.   This  coalition 


was  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  preceding;  and  Jabin  himaelf 
perished  at  the  destruction  of  his  capital,  Hazor.  (Josh,  zi 
1—12.) 

Jab  IK  n.  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably  descended  firora  the 
preceding  sovereign.  During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor,  which 
Joshua  had  destroyed,  appears  to  have  been  re-established ;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful  dominion;  since  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
This  Jabin  oppressed  the  Israelites  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  general  Sisera,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Barak, 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  ruin  of  Jabin.  (Judg.  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Having  surreptitioudy  obtained  his 
father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.),  to  avoid  his  brothei^s  resentment, 
Rebekah  sent  him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban  her 
brother,  whose  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  married.  After 
serving  Laban  m^y  yeare,  he  returned  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
having  during  his  journey  had  an  amicable  interview  with  his 
brother  Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem,  in  a  field  whiih 
he  had  purchased  of  the  Hivites ;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  for  the  slaughter  of  Uie  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister  Dinah 
by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  offered  sacxifice, 
and  God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years  after  this  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  his  son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
yeara,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  giving  his  prophetie 
blessing  to  his  sons.  Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  frequently  put  meto- 
nymically  for  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Jacob's  Well,  notice  of,  28. 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kcnite.  She  killed  Sisera,  general 
of  the  Canaanitish  army,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  tent, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples :  concerning  this  transac^n, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  411. 

J  AIR,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Israelites  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  had  thirty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of  Jair. 

Jairus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a  synagogue,  whoie 
daughter  Jesus  Christ  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle  :  the  ciicum^ 
stances  of  which  are  considered  in  VoL  I.  p.  105. 

James. 

1.  James,  tfie  son  of  Zebedee^  and  the  brother  of  the  apostle 
John :  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  n.  44. 
(Matt  iv.  21.  X.  2.  Mark  iii.  17.  Luke  vL  14.  Actsi.  13.  xiL  2.) 

2.  James,  surnamed  the  Z.e««.  (Mark  xv.  40.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Alph  jsus,  and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name. 
For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a  further  account  of  James,  we 
pp.  359,  360. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  two  of  the  piincipal  Egyptian  magi- 
cians ;  who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  performed.  (Exod.  vii.  11,  12. 
viii.  7. 18, 19.)  As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  apostle  probably  derived  them  from  tradition  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8.),  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  books. 

Japhet,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a  witness  of  the  deluge, 
and  one  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark.  His  descendants 
first  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
north  and  west 

Jarhah,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Israelite  named  Sheshan,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  consequently  gave  him 
bis  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jarhah  was  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  34.) 

Jayeliks  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Jazer,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad:  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  xiii. 
25.)  The  Sea  of  Jazer,  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii.  32.),  Dr. 
Blaney  is  of  opinion  is  the  Dead  Sea,  Jazer  being  in  the  north 
border  of  Moab. 

Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jsrusitrs  (Gen. 
ii.  16.),  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  th^  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  Joab  took 
the  place.  (2  Sam*  ▼•  xxiv.)  ^ 

Jkduthuk,  a  Levite^  One  of  David's  choristers.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
16.  xvi.  38. 41, 42.  xxv.  1.)  His  sons  were  employed  as  musi* 
cians.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15.  Neh.  xL  17.) 

Jehoahaz. 

1.  Jehoahaz,  ot  Shallum,  the  second  son  of  Josiidi  king  of 
Judah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.    He  reigned  only 
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three  months,  heing  taken  captive  and  carried  into  Egypt  by 
Pharaoh-Necho.  (2  Kings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jkhoah  Az,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel.  He 
followed  the  evil  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign  of  17 
years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  first  by  Hazael,  and  after- 
wards  by  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Syria :  but,  Jehoahaz  humbling 
himself  before  God,  he  and  his  people  were  delivered  by  his  son 
Joash. 

Jehoash.    See  Joash. 

Jehoiakim  or  Eliakim,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king 
of  Judah.  After  a  wicked  and  inglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 37.  1  Chron.  iii. 
15.)     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Jehoiachih^,  who  was  also  called  Coniah  and  Jechoniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxii.  24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three 
months  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Pfebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  his  people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.)  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Evil-merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  was  restored  to  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
Babyloi)  by  the  king's  bounty.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.) 

JsHOiDA,  the  successor  of  Azariah  in  the  pontificate ;  who  with 
his  wife  Jehosheba,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  royal  family  by  Athaliah,  find  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  burial  among  the  kings,  in  consideration 
of  his  piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  &c.  xii. 
1,2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  10 — 12.  xxiii.  xxiv.  1 — 3. 15,  16.) 

Jehoiarib,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests  established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom  the 
fiiunily  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  (2  Mac.  ii.  1.) 

Jehoram. 

1.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
for  a  short  time  he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889.  He  married  Athaliah  the 
dau^ter  of  Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He  began  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  brothers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah, 
after  a  wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron.  xxi.)  On  the 
Aature  of  his  disease,  see  p  196. 

2.  JsHORAnc  or  JoRAM,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  whose  impieties  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  c.  884. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa  king  of  Judah : 
he  was  a  pious  prince ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
sent  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  together  with  certain 
Levites  and  priests,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  consequent  duties.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chron. 
xviiw — XX.  1 — 34.) 

Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of,  account  of,  32. 

Jehotah,  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  self-existent  Being, 
for  which  the  Jews  substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an 
ancient  superstition.  In  our  authorized  translation,  this  word  is 
rendered  "  the  Lo'rd,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  sig- 
nifying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jehovah, 
see  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  voce  nin>. — Land  of  Jeho- 
vah, 13. 

Jehu. 

1.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xvL  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  who 
conspired  against  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
28  years. 

Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keres^-happuch,  the  three  daughters  of 
Job,  bom  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity.  They  obtained  a 
portion  of  their  father's  inheritance, — a  privilege  which  in  those 
daya  could  be  conferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jbphthah,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded  Jair  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Ammon- 
ites. Concerning  his  vow,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  six  years. 

JxRvxiAH,  ^e  second  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  the 
son  of  HiUdah,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  native  of  Anathoth. 
He  was  distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  his  country,  for  the 
pathetic  tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her  fate,  and  for  the 
ungrateful  treatment  which  he  received  firom  his  countrymen. 
TIm  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.    For  a  nirther 
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account  of  Jeremiah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  Prophecie»  and 
Lamentations,  see  j^.  272 — 276. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  It  was  the 
first  ci^  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  person  who 
should  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse 
was  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hiel  the  Bethel- 
ite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt  ( I  Kings  xvi.  34.)  After  this 
event  it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were 
established  there  (2  Kings  ii.  5.) :  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  soil  un- 
fiuitful,  until  they  were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ii.  21.) ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  become  exceedingly  whole 
some  and  fertilizing.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho  yielded 
only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings :  it  was  situated  in  a  bottom,  in  that  vast  plain  which  was 
named  the  great  plain  (which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex 
pression  going  dotvnfrom  Jeruaalemy  Luke  x.  30.)  ;  and  is  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judsa. 
The  country  around  Jericho  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pales- 
tine, abounding  in  roses  and  palm  trees  (whence  in  Deut  xxxiv.  3. 
it  is  called  the  city  of  palm  trees),  and  yielding  also  great  quan- 
tities of  the  opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,'SO  highly  esteemed 
in  oriental  courts  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  which  being  an 
article  of  commerce  accounts  for  the  inention  of  publicans  and 
of  a  chief  publican  in  that  region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  1 2,000  of  whom  dwelt  there ;  and  as  the  way  thither 
from  Jerusalem  'was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  greatly 
infested  with  thieves.  A  country  more  favourable  for  the  attacks 
of  banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for  concealment,  than  those 
presented  on  this  road,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.'  This  circum- 
stance marks  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  our  Lord  made 
it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
(Luke  X.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretched  village, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  miserable  huts,  (compared  with  which 
the  worst  Irish  cabin  is  a  palace),  so  low,  that  at  night,  one  might 
almost  ride  over  them,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The 
once  celebrated  "  City  of  Palms"  cannot  now  boast  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  surrounded 
it  (through  which  the  Jordan  fiows)  is  watered  by  a  beautiful 
fountain  :  it  has  ever  been  venerated  as  the  same  which  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19 — 22.),  the  -water  of  which 
was  jiaught  (or  bitter)  and  the  ground  ban^en,  (Carne's  Let- 
ters, pp.  322,  323.     Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83.) 

Jeroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  first  king  of  Israel.     He 
was  a  wicked  prince,  who  from  political  motives  established  idola- 

»  "The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  from  Jerusalem  !o 
the  Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a 
dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  acci* 
dent  happening  to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per^ 
haps,  to  calm  onr  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been  despatched 
by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send 
an  escort  to  meet  us  at  ihis  place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly,  by  a 
band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  matchlocks,  and  pre* 
senting  the  most  ferocious  and  rnbher-like  appearance  that  could  be 
imagined.  The  effect  of  this  was  neightened  by  the  shouts  which  they 
sent  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  val. 
leys,  while  the  bold  projecting  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  which 
every  thing  lay  buried  bi  low.  the  towering  height  of  the  cliffs  above,  and 
the  forbidding  desolation  which  every  where  reigned  around,  presented  a 
picture  that  was  quite  in  harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  It  made  us 
feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  Its  bemg  chosen  as  the  scene  X)f  the 
delightful  tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  before  so  often  admired  for 
its  doctrine,  independently  of  its  local  beauty.  (3ee  Luke  x.  30—34.)  One 
must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed 
band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a 
new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  tramp 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding  through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thunder 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  vallpys ;  one  must  witness 
all  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here,  pillage,  woimds,  and 
death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful  a.«nect 
of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  pa.s.<«ing  by  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress,  as  the  Priest  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes 
one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the 
compassion  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the  purinr  of 
the  motive  which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  the  bravery 
wliich  was  necessary  to  admit  of  A  man's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay, 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar  ftte  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavourinir  to 
rescue  his  fellow-cieature."— (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  298; 
293.  See  a  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  of  the 
bandiui  who  infest  it,  in  Sir  F.  Henniker's  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt, 
Nubia,  4to.  pp.  289— 29L  London,  1623^  8vo.)  ^ 
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try  (see  p.  136.),  and  changed  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
He  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms  of 
detestation.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  23  years. 

Jeroboam  IL,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
ftther  Jehoahash.  He  reigned  41  years ;  and  is  recorded  to  have 
done  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  following  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam L 

JSRUBBAAL.      SeO  GlDSOK. 

Jbrusalex  (city),  situation  of,  and  the  name  by  which  it  was 
called,  18,  19.  Fortifications  and  walls,  19,  20.  Its  state  before 
the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  20.  Remarkable  build- 
ings, 21.  Temple,  98 — 101.  Successive  captures  of  this  city, 
21.     Its  present  state  and  population,  22. 

Jbsus,  that  is,  the  Saviour,  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
is  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Jesus, 
because  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  (MatL  i.  21. 
Eph.  i.  21,  22.  Heb.  L  2.)  The  history  of  his  life,  miracles, 
doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  related  in  the  four 
Grospels.  >  In  2por.  i.  19.  Jesus  is,  metonymically,  put  for  the 
Gospel  or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jbtbro,  or  Raguel,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting  infe- 
rior judges  (from  him  sometimes  termed  Jethronian  prefects^y 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself.    See  p.  42. 

Jiws. — ^After  the  captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung  from  ^e  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term  Jkws  became  a  genelral  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  iiL  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  For  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  disper- 
sion, see  pp.  40— -53.  Their  courts  of  judicature,  legal  proceed- 
ings, criminal  law  and  punishments,  54 — 57.  The  whole  nation 
why  accounted  holy,  108.  Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
its  members,  108 — 111.  All  male  Jews  required  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  122.  Whither  they 
travelled  in  caravans,  ibid.  note.  Corruptions  of  religion  among 
them,  and  their  idolatry,  135 — 143.  Their  extreme  corruption 
during  the  time  of  Chnst,  148 — 150.  Their  mode  of  computing 
time,  72 — 77.  Their  private  life,  manners,  customs,  occupations, 
arts,  and  sciences,  150 — 187. 

Jew9  of  the  dispersion,  who  they  were,  109. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  "  Jew"  is  employed, 

(1.)  With  reference  both  to  nation  and  religion.  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15.  Mark  vU.  3.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only.  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev. 
ii.  9.  liL  9.) 

(3.)  With  reference  to  nation  only.  (Acts  xix.  84.  xxi.  39. 
xxii.  3.     Gal.  ii.  13.) 

Jbzbbel. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  and  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  She  was  infamous  for 
her  idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  God,  particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length  pe- 
rished miserably,  according  to  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  31.    xviu.  4.  13.    xxi.  23.     2  Kings  ix.  30—37.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jezebel  is  put  as  a  generic  term  for  an  idol- 
atrous and  infamous  woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
Compare  p.  462. 

Jebrbsl,  a  celebrated  city,  situated  in  a  valley  of  that  name, 
in  the  canton  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  tbe  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  Here  Ahab  had  a  palace ;  and  .here  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.     (2  Kings  ix.  30 — 37.) 

JxzRZBL,  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

JOAB. 

1.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the  grandson  of  Kenaz  (1 
Chron.  iv.  13,  14.),  nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder. of  a  colony  of  artizans,  or  "crafts- 
men," at  Ono,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  settled,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  an  appellation  which  shows  that  the 
arts  practised  by  them  were  of  the  first  utility;  and  Nehe- 
miah  gave  it  the  same  appellation.  (xL  35.)  The  establishment 
of  Joah,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge,  from  whom  he  was 
descended,  proves^  that  the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
whldi  ibssf  bad  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  shows  in  what  estimap 
tion  trad^  were  held«    The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber^ 
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nacle  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would,  in  no 
long  time,  form  establishments  of  this  kind,  afler  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  JoAB,  the  son  of  2<eruiah,  and  nephew  of  David.  With 
his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's 
troops  against  Abner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
most  valiant  men  in  David's  army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and 
revengeful  disposition.  Having  conspired  to  raise  Adonijah  to 
the  throne  of  his  ftither  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Solomon. 

JoAxif  A,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She 
is  enumerated  among  those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  and  assisted  in  supporting 
him.     (Luke  viiL  3.  xxiv.  10.) 

Jo  ASH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Ahaziah. 
On  the  massacre  of  his  £Eunily  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  and  his  wife  Jehoshebah,  and  secreted  . 
for  six  years  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  courageous 
fidelity  of  the  high-priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an* 
cestors.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he  ruled  well ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell  into  gross  idolatry ;  and  at 
length  put  to  death  tbe  son  of  his  benefactor.  From  this  time, 
his  reign  became  disastrous ;  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  tbe 
Syrians  under  Hazael;  his  armies  were  totally  discomfit^  by 
very  inferior  forces ;  and  he  could  only  save  his  capital,  by  de- 
livering to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  himself  ofiered  in 
the  temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him :  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  found  avengers ;  and  after  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three  of  his  servants. 
(2  Kings  xii.   2  Chron.  xxiv.) 

JoAsu  or  Jeuoash,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  arid  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  Possessed  of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  fortu* 
nate  wars  he  prepared  the  splendid  reign  of  his  son  Jeroboam  . 
II. ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  , 
during  which  he  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  departed 
not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  tbe  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."     (2  Kings  xii.  10 — 12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumiea,  whose  piety 
and  afflictions  are  celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  patriarch  himseli^ 
see  pp.  227 — 237.  For  a  notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  second  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  history  is  entirely  unknovni.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions,  in  p.  270. 

JOHX. 

1.  John  the  Baptisty  the  son  of  Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  was 
the  kinsman  and  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  Notice  of  his  dressy 
see  p.  395.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom 
he  had  reproved  for  his  incestuous  maniage.  (Matt  iii.  1.  xiv. 
2—4.  8.  10.) 

2.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome,  brother  of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher- 
man. He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  afiectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  Lord.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Epistles,  and  to  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  313—318.  364—377,  378—383. 

3.  John,  sumamed  Mabk,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journeys. 

4.  John,  one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  high-priest  (Acts 
iv.  6.) 

JoKTAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian 
tribes  were  descended.    (Gen.  x.  25—30.) 

JOKTHEBL. 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xt.  3S»^     . 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  gave  to  Seiaht . 
an  Arabian  dty  which  he  took.     (2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

JONAB. 

1.  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amiltai,  and  the  fifth  of  &e  minor 
prophets,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of  the  monster.^ 
See  an  analysis  of  his  prophecy  in  p.  269.  , 

2.  Jonah  or  Jonas,  the  £ither  of  the  apostle  Simon  Petfr*; 
He  was  a  fisherman.     (John  i.  42.  zxL  15— 17.)  >, 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the  fiiithfully  attached  firiend- 
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of  David  in  all  his  persecutions.  Jonathan  displayed  signal 
▼mloar  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines.  He  perished  in  hattle 
with  his  father  on  Mount  Gilboa;  and  his  death  is  pathetically 
lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  both.     (2  Sam.  i.) 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean,  called 
also  Japha,  and  now  universally  Jai!a,owes  all  tha  drcamstances 
of  its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  port  of  Judsa,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  pn  the  side  of  a  low 
hill,  over  the  sea.  '^  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  Mediteiranean :  shape  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  ahoaU  and  rocks  of  the  place. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only'idaoe  resorted  to  as  a  seapport 
in  all  Judsa.  Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the 
ten^ple  to  be  brought  from  Moont  Libanus,  previous  to  their 
conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem."  (Clarke's  Tiavels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  442.  Jollifife's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  198.  Irby's  and 
Mangles*  Travels,  pp.  186 — 188.)  It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  x. 
zL)  that  the  Gospel  was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. Here  also  St  Peter  restored  Dorcas  to  life  (Acts  ix.  40.), 
and  from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jonah,  many  centu- 
ries before,  had  embarked  for  Nineveh.  (Jonah  i.  3.)  The 
house  of  the  British  vice-consul  (signor  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  which  bad  been  Simon 
the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out,  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  6.  London, 
1883.) 

JoKAic.    See  JsHORAX,  2.  p.  430. 

JoKDAir,  River,  account  o^  pp.  25,  26.  Region  round  about, 
p.  33.    Thickets  of,  p.  36. 

Joseph. 

1.  Joseph,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Rachel.  Hated 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Mi- 
dianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  and 
again  sold  to  Potiphar.  He  subsequently  became  governor  over 
afl  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent  for  his  father  and  brethren  to 
Egypt,  where  he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure  of  the 
laraelites,  pursuant  to  his  command,  the  remains  of  Joseph, 
which  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process, 
were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  xL  22.),  and,  it  should  seem 
from  Josh.  xxiv.  31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were  interred 
in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  1.)  Joseph  is 
sometimes,  metonymically,  put  for  his  descendant^  that  is,  the 
half>tribe  of  Ephnum. 

2.  The  husband  of  Mary^  and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  L  16.  18—20.  24.  iL  13.  19.  Luke  L  27.  u.  4.  16.  33. 
43.  iii.  23.  iv.  22.    John  i.  46.  vl  42.) 

3.  Joseph  t^Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
and  privately  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  After  his  death,  Joseph 
reqpiestcd  hu  body  of  Pilate,  and  honourably  entombed  it  in  his 
own  new  sepuldiie.  (Matt  xxviL  57 — 60.  Mark  xv.  43-^5. 
IiokiB  kxiiL  50.    John  xix.  38.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus,  also  called  Barsabas 
•nd  Justus*  He  was-  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  apostleship  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.   (Acts  L  23.) 

Josss. 

ll  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  xiii.  55.  xxvii.  56.  Mark  vi.  3.  xv.  40.  47.)  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Mary  who  did  not  become 
an  apostle ;  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  Co- 
querel,  who  supposes  that  Joses  was  one  of  those  brethren  or 
kinsmen  of  Jesiis  Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  want 
of  fruth  in  him  (compare  John  vii.  5.),  and  therefore  was  deemed 
unfit  for  the  apostleship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i.  14.  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Joses  was  converted  after  the 
resurrection. 

2.  JosKs,  sumamed  BAnHASAs,  the  companion  of  St  PauL 
(Acts  iv.  36.) 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  Jesus 
by  the  Greeks.  He  was  Uie  minister  or  servant,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses;  an  office  which  he  deserved  to  fill  on  many 
accounts :  for  not  only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distinguished 
talents,  l^ut  God  himself  had  destined  Joshua  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  people,  in  which  capacity  Moses  presented 
Ikim  to  them  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Joshua  had  dis- 
played both  knowledge  and  coufsge  daring  the  lifo  of  Mo0es, 
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whom  he  accompanied  to  Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had  bravely  commanded 
the  Israelites,  and  had  been  blessed  with  victoiy.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moees  had  sent  to  explore  the 
land  <^  Canaan;  and  as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged  the  people  when  intimi* 
dated  by  the  report  of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only  Is- 
raelites who  were  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  that  survived 
their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  after 
he  Iwd  for  seventeen  years  governed  the  Israelites.  His  earlier 
name  was  Hoidiea,  which  Moses  changed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  Hebrew,  Jehoehuah,  the  import  of  whidi  is  the 
Salvation  of  God,  Joshua  has  been  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Saviour.  As  the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  ^e  impious  Ca- 
naanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and  introduced  His  people  into  the 
rest  of  the  promised  land,  so  Jesus  (whose  name  in  Greek  is 
the  same  as  Jehoshuah)  will  one  day  subdue  and  exterminate 
the  enemies  of  his  name  and  disciples,  and  will  introduce  his 
people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in  which  they  will  enjoy  perfect 
and  eternal  happiness.  For  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
see  pp.  214 — 216;  and  for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  him,  see  pp.  16,  17.  of  thb  volume ;  and  for  his 
government  of  the  Israelites,  see  p.  42.  Observations  on  the 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  I.  100,  101. 

Jo  SI  AH,  the  son  of  Amnon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  he  endeavoured,  with  much  succeiBS, 
to*  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity.  Being  a 
tributary  or  ally  of  the  As83nrians,  he  refused  a  passage  through 
his  dominions  to  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  march- 
ing into  Assyria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Megiddo,  where  Josiah, 
entering  into  the  battle  in  disguise,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow :  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjects. 
Jeremiah  composed  Lamentations  in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xxiL 
xxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTHAM,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  exercised  the  regal 
authority  during  the  leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  his 
father  Uzziab,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
have  imitated  his  father's  piety.  "  He  became  nUghtyj  because 
he  prepared  hit  xoayt  before  the  Loao  hit  God**  He  dis- 
comfited the  Ammonites,  and  for  three  years  received  of  them  a 
rich  tribute  in  silver,  barley,  and  com,  which  his  father  had  im- 
posed ;  but  which  that  people  had  refused'  to  pay.  Magnificent 
erections  distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
temple  was  enlarged'  and  embellished  ;  the  hill  of  Ophel  received 
new  fortifications ;  and  various  buildings,  both  for  habitation  and 
defence,  were  erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After  a  reign 
of  sixteen  years  he  died,  much  regretted  by  his  people,  and  was 
interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  b.  c.  742. 

JuBAL,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah :  he  xoat  the  father  of 
all  tuch  at  handle  the  harp  and  organ*  (Gen.  iv.  21^  In  other 
terms,  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments.  By  compar- 
ing his  discoveries, with  those  of  Jabal,  the  institutor  of  4he 
nomadic  Ufe,  and  of  Tubal-Cain.  the  inttructor  of  every  artificer 
in  bratt  and  iron,  we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable  fol- 
lowed the  useful  arts. 

Jubilee,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  128,  129. 

Judah. 

1.  Judah,  the  fourth-son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  naipe  to 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  17.  At  the  tiine  of  the  revolu- 
tion under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its  name 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  continued  faithful  to 
the  house  of  David. 

2.  Desert  of  Judah,  account  of,  34. 

3.  KiNODox  OF  Judah,  17.  Causes  of  its  duration  for  a 
longer  time  than  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel,  49. 

4.  Lahd  of  Judah,  notice  of,  14. 

5.  MouiTTAiirs  OF  Judah,  notice  of^  31. 
JuDSA,  Country  o^  18. 

Judas. 

1.  Judas,  sumamed /vcart'o^,  (Heb.  r^Nn>n;>,  Ise  KaaiOTR), 
^at  is,  a  man  of  Karioth  or  Carioth,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesua 
Christ  He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow-apostles,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  with  all  the  presents 
which  were  made  to  them,  and  with  all  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence :  and,  when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work 
miiieles^  Judas  q^peaft  to  have  beea^  among  them,  and  tn  have 
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the  same  powers.  He  was  aocnstomea,  however,  even 
•t  this  time,  to  a^ropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to  his  own 
use  (John  idL  6.),  and  at  length  sealed  his  infiuny  by  betcaying 
his  Lord  for  money  to  the  Jews.  Jadas  perished  miserri)ly,  being 
driven  by  lenwrse  to  hang  liimself ;  bat  the  cofd  broke,  and  he 
foU  (probably  from  some  elevated  place)  with  audi  violence  as  to 
mptitre  the  abdomen,  and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the  gVound. 
(Matt.  xxviL  6.  Acts  L  18.) 

2*  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  ekSled  JBargabatf  who  was 
•Nit  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
and  Silas  are  termed  prophets  as  well  as  Agabos :  which  title  is 
given  them  in  a  two-fold  sense,  as  xealous  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  ministers  of  God,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigendes  of  Uie  churdi,  to  predict  friture  events. 
(Acts  XV.  22.  27.  32.) 

3.  Judas,  sumamed  the  Galilsan  in  Acts  v.  87.  and  also  by 
Joeephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  1.  §  6.  xx.  c  6.  §  2.  Bell.  Jud.  L 
iL  c  8.  §  1.),  "Vfho  further  calls  him  a  Gaolonite  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  xviii. 
e.  1.  §  1.),  was  bom  at  Ghimala,  a  city  of  Lower  Graulonitis,  near 
the  south-eastem  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company 
with  one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to  excite  a  sedition 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

4.  Judas  or  ^udb,  one  of  the  apostles,  also  called  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus,  the  son  of  Alphsos  and  Mary,  own  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  couan  of  our  Lord.  Ho  was  author  of  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
further  account  of  Jude,  see  pp.  377,  378. 

6.  Judas  Maccabjbus,  son  of  Mattathias,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (I  Mace.  iii.  I.)  After  performing  many 
heroic  and  glorious  actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  ^he  field  of 
battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (I  Mace  ix.  18.) 

JuDoxs  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and  functions  of,  42.  Judges 
appointed  by  MOses,  powers  of,  ibid, 

JunrcATUBs  (Jewish),  courts  of,  and  proceedings  therein, 
64-457. 

Judicature  (Roman),  account  of,  67 — 60. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Philolog^us.  (Rom.  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  she  was  a  iireed-woman  of  the  family  of  the  CsBsars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort,  who  conducted 
Paul  to  Rome,  and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy  and 
humanity*  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuiriAS  or  JuNiA,  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
^been  the  wife  of  Andronicus.  (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

Jupf  Tan,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  had  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Ltstba,  (which  see). 

JuBisDiCTioir  of  Moses,  41,42.;  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
42. ;  of  the  kings,  42 — 46. 

Justice,  seat  of,  64. 

Justice. 

,1.  The  surname  of  Joseph-Barsabas,  who  was  one  of  those 
nominated  to  be  an  apostle.  (Acts  L  23.)   See  Babsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospitably  received  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xviiL  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jesus,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
(he  Jews  by  the  former  name,  and  to  the  Romans  by  the  latter. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Saint 
Paul.  (Col.  iv.  11.) 

Jtab,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
secMmd  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
Sec  oeonring  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 


Kabxsr,  KADBSB-BABirBA,  or  Eir-MisRPAT,  a  city  celebrated 
for  several  events.  Here  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died 
(Num.  XX.  1 .),  and  the.  Israelites  murmured  against  €rod.  (xxviL 
14.)  It  belonged  to  flie  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  about  26  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
But  Dr.  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  2ia  was  a  diffisrent  place  from  Kadeah-Bamea  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Pamn.  (Compare  Num.  xiii.  26.  and  Deut  i.  19.)  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  however,  considers  them  as  one  and  the  same  place. 
In  &e  fourth  century,  the  pretended  sepulchre  of  Miriam  was 
riiown. 

KADMOviTxa,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
dwiaH  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Mount 
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Lebanon.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  They  derived  their  name  from  their 
eastern  situation. 

Kavah,  Brook,  26. 

Kabiotb  or  KxBioTH,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah* 
(Josh.  XV.  26.)  Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or  other  of  these  places,  the 
traitor  Judas  was  a  native.    See  Judas,  1. 

Kbdab,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades,  descended  from  Kedar^ 
the  son  of  IshmaeL  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  The  habits  of  the  Turoc 
mans,  a  nomadic  tribe  who  infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  precisely  thoae  of  the  wandeiing  hordes  of  Kedar,  as 
described  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  Mack 
tents  would  fiilly  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon  (Song  L  6).,  while 
their  pastoral  traffic  is  in  eveiy  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxviL  21.),  m  his  dentmciflelions  of  destruction  against  Tyre. 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  voL  L  p.  192.) 

KsDBOH,  KiDBOK,  OT  Cbdboh,  Brook,  account  of,  26. 

KsBiTss,  a  Canaanitidi  people,  who,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.,  compared  with  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the  Amale* 
kites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  descended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

KxinzziTES,  an  ancient  Canaanitish  -  people,  who  may  have 
been  descended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their  place 
of  residence  cannot  now  he  determined.  (Gen.  xv.  19.  Num. 
xxxii.  12.) 

Ketubah,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham,  who  married  her  after 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

Kings,  person  of,  sacred,  44.  Their  powers,  functions,  and 
revenues,  43—46. 

Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  17.  Latent  causes  of  the 
schism  between,  48.  Causes  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Judah,  49. 

KiB  (or  Cyrus),  a  river  to  the  banks  or  vicinity  of  which 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  At  present 
it  is  called  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians :  it 
unites  its  waters  to  the  Aras  or  Araies,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A 
people  of  foreign  aspect,  called  Utbeck;  dwell  there  to  this  time, 
who  (Prof.  Jahn  thinks)  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  cap- 
tives. (Hist  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol,  L  p.  140.) 

KiR-QEBEs.    See  Rabbatu-Ammon. 

KiRjATH  or  KiBioTH  (n»"x?),  a  Hebrew  word  denoting  adty. 
There  was  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Ben* 
jamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

The  following  proper  names  of  cities  are  compounded  of  it ; 
viz. 

1.  KiRJATH-AiM,  or  the  Double  City. 

(1.)  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reoben. 
(Num.  xxxii.  37.  Josh.  xiii.  19.)  It  wis  afterwaids  poe* 
sessed  by  the  Moabites.      ( Jer.  xlviii.  1. 3.  Bsek.  ttf*  9.) 

(2.)  A  city  in  the  Canton  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtafi.  (1  CfajMO. 
vi.  61.) 

2.  Kibjath-Abba,  or  the  City  of  Arha  :  an  indent  name 
of  Hebron,  which  see  in  p.  427. 

3.  KiBjATH-HuzoTH,  or  the  City  of  Street;  a  royal  dty  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.     (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

4.  Kirjatu-Jeariivi,  or  the  City  of  Foreoto,  in  the  tlibe  of 
Judah,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here 
the  ark  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  Aminadab, 
until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  Urijah  the  prophet  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  (Josh.  ix.  17.  xviiL  6.  Judg.  xviiL  12.  1 
8am.  vi.  21.   1  Chron.  xiii.  6.) 

6.  Kibjath-Sannah,  or  the  City  of  the  Law,  was  a  dty  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.'   (Josh.  xv.  49.) 

6.  Kibjath-Sepheb,  or  the  City  of  Writing,  otherwise  called 
Debib  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  fiom 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xv.  15, 16.  Judg.  i.  10 — 13.) 
Concerning  the  import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of  opin« 
ion  ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  learning,  while 
others,  from  Debir  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it  was  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests. 

Kisn,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also  called  Ner,  and  the 
Cither  of  SatdjW  an  obscure  fiimily  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  bo&  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  oonfoimdyhr  to  the  custom 
of  those  andent  times.  The  Sier^vhue  ietdogizes  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lOet  aasei^  and  he  returned  to 
his  &ther  the  first  king  of  larad.  (t  Chron.  viiL  30.  ix.  39.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  61.  ix.  1.  and  X.4.V  ' 

KiSHOir,  Brook,  BOliee  o4'4RI. 
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KirxAOiiro-TRoroHs  of  the  Israelites,  154. 

KoHATB,  the  son  of  LevL  (Gren.  xlvL  1 1.)  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  appointed  to  cany  the  ark  and 
•acred  vesseb  of  ihs  tabernacle,  dimng  the  marches  of  the  Israel- 
itM.    (Num.  iv.  1 — 15.) 

KoRAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  who  conspired 
against  Moses.  (Exod.  vL  21.  Num.  xvi.)  From  him  were 
descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Levitical  fiimily  of  singers,  whom 
David  appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron. 
iz.  19.)  Eleven  psalms  are  i: scribed  **for  the  sons  of  Korah;" 
on  the  probable  Import  of  which  title,  see  p.  239. 

KoRBAx,  nature  of,  119. 


hkiiAur,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  pf  Nahor,  brother  to 
Rebekah,  and  father  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — Also 
the  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ; 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.     (Deuti.  1.)  ' 

Lakss  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  26 — 28.        ' 

Lamb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  oHeiing,  dec.  See  pp.  123 — 126. 

Lamsxtations  for  the  dead,  account  of,  199,  200. 

Lawd-Survbti^tg,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Laodicea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ephesus,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  and  Hierapolis. 
Its  earlier  name  was  Diospolis  or  Cssarea,  but  afler  being  en- 
larged by  Antiochus  II.  it  was  called  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Laodice.  This  city  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  either  by  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From  the  researches  of 
modehi  travellers  it  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
nill,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable  extent.  Its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  large,  opulent,  and  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  buildings.  In  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  Saint  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which 
the  Laodiceans  are  frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
fiourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of  Laodicea  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six  apoca- 
lyptic churches :  and  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  con- 
formity with  the  rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a  single 
Christian  resides  at  Laodicea !  It  is  even  more  solitary  than 
Ephesus :  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail,  to  enliven  its  decay  ;  the  former  sits  in  widowed  loneli- 
ness. Its  temples  are  desolate ;  the  stately  edifices  of  ancient 
LaocQcea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  jackalf>.  The  prayers 
of  the  mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near  the  still  splendid 
ruins  of  the  city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to 
have  been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church.  "  Its 
crime  was  pride ;  its  punishment  desolation.  The  threatening 
is  accomplished :  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  deserted  by 
men  ;  its  glory  a  ruin  ;  its  name  a  reproach."  (Hartley's  Visit 
to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  1826.  Mission.  Register,  July, 
1827,  p.  296.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  84 — 
90.    Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JBgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219.) 

La8£a,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8.),  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact, 
site  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the  sections  of,  as  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagog^ues,  105.  The  Mosaic  law  perverted  by  the 
Pharisees,  144,  145. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  47,  48. 

Law^tsrs  ^Jewish),  account  of,  146. 

Lazarus. 

1.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
miraculously  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  miracle,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  105,  106. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  introduced  by  Jesus  into  a  very 
instructive  narrative  or  parable,  to  represent  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  world.     (Luke  xvi.  19 — 25.) 

Leah,  the  daughter  of  Laban,Rnd  the  wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom 
her  father  imposed  her  in  lieu  of  Rachel.     (Gen.  xxix.) 

Lebanon  (Mount),  account  of,  29,  30. 

LsBBJSDs,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle  JudEi  who  was  also 
called  Thaddeus.     (Matt  x.  3.) 

LsoAL  Proceebinos  of  the  Jews,  accoontof,  55— 57. 

Leoiokb  (Roman),  nodoe  o^  92. 

LsFROST'  (Disease  of ) .  Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  1 95, 1 96 
Purification  of  lepers,  1 34.    Leprosy  (^clothes  and  houses  idid* 

Letters  or  Epistles,  form  of,  183. 
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1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  34.)  He 
is  known  only  as  having  participated  in  the  revenge  of  Simecm 
against  the  Shechemites,  for  the  violation  of  Dinah  (xxxiv.  25.), 
and  for  having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that  was  set  apart  fov 
the  priesthood  and  worship  of  God.  For  the  functions,  dec  oC 
the  Levites,  see  pp.  Ill,  112. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also  called  Matthew.  See 
p.  436.  infra. 

Levies,  Military,  how  raised,  84. 

LiRERTiiTEs,  account  of,  103.  109. 1.  80. 

LiRTA,^  among  the  Greeks,  was  used  as  another  name  for 
Afirica,  as  it  imports  a  part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into  Libya  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior:  but  the  Libya  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenaica :  and 
by  Pliny  Pentapolitana  Regie,  from  its  five  chief  cities,  viz.  Be- 
renice, Arsinue,  Ptolemais,  ApoUonia,  and  Cyrene.  It  is  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  its  chariots  and  horses  used  in  fight. 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  on  ao 
count  of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Alexan- 
dria that  50,000  of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Life-Guards  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  47. 

Linus,  a  disciple  whose  salutation  Saint  Paul  addresses  to 
Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

Literature  of  the  Jews,  184 — 187. 
.    Liver,  divination  by  the  inspection  of,  143. 

Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their  devastations,  39. 
Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  ibid. 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron,  and  the  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
of  wltose  faith  the  apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
(2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Lord's  Prater,  collected  out  of  Jewish  Euchologies,  132. 

Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  the  Pass- 
over, 123 — 126.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  61. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham ;  afler  sepa- 
rating from  whom,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  he 
chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode.  On  its  destruction  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but  his  wife, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  28.)  '  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  descended  from  Lot. 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  122.  Notice  of  the  Featt  o/Lott, 
320,  321. 

LuBiM,  the  Libyans.     (2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  Nah.  iii,  9.) 

Lucius,  a  Cyrenian,  one  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of  tne 
Christian  church  at  Antioch.  (Acts  iii.  1 .  Rom.  xvi.  21.)  By  some 
he  hsis  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  evangelist  Luke. 

LuD,  thejburth  son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
province  of  Ltd i  a.     (Gen.  x.  22.) 

LuDiM,  a  people  of  Africa,  frequently  mentioned  ii^  Scripture; 
probably  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians. 

Luke  (Acuiue^,  contracted  from  the  Latin  Xiicann*),  was  a 
Gentile  proselyte  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  most  of  his  journeys,  and 
wrote  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles *,  for  analyses  of  which,  see  pp.  307 — 313.318 — 32U 

Ltcanturopt,  the  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  196, 197. 

Ltcaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  accounted 
the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  west, 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
cities  are  all  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe.  They  tpake  (ver.  11.)  in  the  Lycaonian  ton^^ue^ 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  in- 
termingled with  many  Syriac  words :  but  Jablonski  supposes  it 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assyrian  tongue.  Why  they 
were  disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  140.  Paul's  ad- 
dress to  them  illustrated,  326. 

Ltdda,  which  in  later  times  was  called  Diospolis,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Loudd,  was-  a  large  village,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Joeephus,  little  inferior  to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  place 
is  celebrated  in  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  miracolous  cure 
of  Eneas  by  the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ix.  32.  34.) :  it  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (Ix.  38.),  on  the  way  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

Ltdia,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded  in  purple  cloths, 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.    She  was  a  Jewish  proa» 
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lyte,  of  a  sincere  and  pious  character,  and  prompt  in'  acknow- 
ledging and  professing  the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xvL  14. 40.)  Coquerel  and  others  suppose  that  Lydia,  in 
this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appellation,  that  is,  a  Lydian 
woman  ;-»most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  'Hiyatira  being 
situated'  on  the  confines  of  Lydia,  a  province  >on  iie  western 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ltstra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made  the 
Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  (Acts  xiv.  10, 11.),  and  also  for  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy.  (xvL  1.) 


Maacah  or  Maacbah.  See  Abxl-Bsth-Maachah,  pp.  401, 
402. 

Maccabsss,  government  of,  50.  Origin  of  their  name,  50. 
note, 

Magxdonia,  a  province  of  Greece,  formerly  called  JBmathia ; 
and  from  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Macedonia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Hiemus,  on  the  south  by  Epi- 
rus  and  Achaia,  on  the  east  by  the  ^Egean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas ;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  the  world,  and  had  under  it  160  nations. 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thessalonica,  Saint 
Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  (Acts  xvi.  9.) ;  and  the  churches, 
by  him  planted  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  chanty,  and 
ready  contribution  to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judsa  (2  (/or.  viii. 
ix.),  when  they  themselves  lay  under  the.extremest  poverty. 

Magrsbus,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
six  and  nine  miles  from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Matt  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.)  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament 

Macbpelah,  the  name  of  the  cave  purchased  by  Abraham  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiiL  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered  by  the  Turks,  "  by  a 
large  and  ancient  mosque ;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held  invio- 
lable. The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice ; 
its  dark  and  deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  rarely  entered. 
......  The  cave  is  said  by  the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spa- 
cious, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  resting-places  of  the 
patriarchs  still  exist,  and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned."  (Game's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,  159.) 

Maodala,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  within  its  precincts  Dalmanutha ;  hence, 
while  Matthew  says  (xv.  39),  Christ  came  into  the  coasts  of 
Mdg'dala,  St  Mark  says  more  particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he 
came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha, 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the  Persians  to  priests, 
wise  men,  philosophers,  and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  who  particu- 
lariy  cultivated  astrology  and  mc^Jicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  roise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Messiah,  were  philosophers  of  this  description ; 
according  to  some,  they  came  from  Persia,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  from  Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they  ofifcred 
were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 

Magic,  prevalence  of,  143. 
'  Maoistratcs,  peraons  of,  sacred,  44.     Crimes  against  them, 
how  punished  among  the  Jews,  62.  Magistrates  under  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  47. 

Magog.     See  Gog,  p.  426. 

Mahakaim,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.  30.  xxL  38.)  Here  two  hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met 
Jacob  (Gren.  xxxii.  2.)r whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Maxachi,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  For  an  ac- 
count of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  288, 289. 

Malchus,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  whose  name 
St  John  has  very  naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was  one  of  the  company  that  was  com- 
manded to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  Peter  cut 
off  his  right  ear,  which  was  instantly  restored  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus,  who  thus  conferred 
upon  him  a  signal  benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  miracu- 
lous healing  ol  Malchus  presents  a  union  of  justice,  poiwer,  and 


goodness ;  and  could  not  fiiil  to  convince  the  apostles  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  no  man  could  take  his  life 
from  him,  and  that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it  again. 
(John  X.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been  asked,  how  such  a  miracle 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas  con- 
ducted. The  reply  is  easy.  The  whole  transaction  took  place 
in  an  instant  Peter  struck  Malchus  vrith  a  sword.  -Jesus  stood 
still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the  apostle,  and  with  the  other 
healed  the  servant ;  while  those  who  were  present,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  by  the  pale  light  of  torches,  scarcely  had  time 
to  perceive  what  was  passing. 

Malics,  crimes  of,  how  punished;  64. 

Malta.     See  Mxlita,  p.  436.  infrct, 

Maxbb,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

MAKAEif ,  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  educated  with  Herod 
Agrippa  Y,  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  that  Ma- 
naem  (Mdtyjwyuec)  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  predicted  the 
future  greatness  of  Herod.  (Ant  Jud.  L  xv.  c.  10.  §  5.) 

Manasseh. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  who,  being  adopted  by  his  grand 
father,  inherited  equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
For  the  limits  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
see  pp.  16,  17. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
father  Hezekiah,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  his  reign,  most  prolmbly  misled  by  the  profligate  connsela 
of  those  who  detested  the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince ; 
and  for  his  various  crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  about 
the  twenty -second  year  of  his  reign.  But,  upon  his  penitent 
confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and'm» 
stored  to  his  country  (it  has  been  conjectured  after  about  a  year's 
absence),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution  in  the  As* 
Syrian  empire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  and  rei^n  vras  as  ex* 
emplary  as  its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious  and  profli- 
gate. The  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  and  military  ofllcnrs 
were  placed  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL) 

Man-slaughter,  punishment  of,  63. 

Man-stealing,  punishment  of,  63. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  176,  177. 

Marah,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  so  called  from  the  bit> 
terness  of  its  waters.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  they  found  the  water 
so  bitter  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it : 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  or  bitterness  to 
this  encampment  (Exod.  xv.  23.  Num.  Xzxiii.  8.)  Most  tra- 
vellers attest  that  there  are  several  bitter  fountains  not  far  fit>m 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  Br.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  at  Corondel,  a 
place  where  there  is  still  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
by  dews  and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish.  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  104.)  A  later  traveller,  who  visited  this  region  a  century  afrer 
Dr.  S.,  describing  these  waters,  says,  that  **  the  Pool  of  Marah 
is  of  a  circular  form,tLbout  silty  feet  round :  it  gushes  forth  from 
a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  and  one  or  two  palm 
trees  spread  their  shade  over  it  This  pool,  the  only  one  found 
for  a  great  distance  around,  in  spite  of  its  clear  and  tempting 
appearance,  is  brackish  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  offering  oiM  ^tiw 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  weary  traveller,  whose  thirst 
indeed  may  be  quenched,  though  the  hope  of  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cious draught  is  baffled."  (Game's  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  348.) 

Maresha,  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  44.)  Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  it  Morasthi.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near  which  was  fought 
the  memorable  battle  between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethio^a, 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8 — 10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  was 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  journey  through  Greece  (Acts  xiii.  6.  CoL  iv. 
11;),  and  afterwards  of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
aflerwards  accompanied  Peter.  (1  Pet  v.  13.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  that  Mary,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  cofljectured,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  was  particularly  instm^ed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore  terms  him  his  son.  ( 1  Tim.  v.  13. 
compared  with  1  Tim.  L  2.,and  2Tim.  i.  2.)  ^  For  a  frirtberae 
count  of  Mark  and  of  his  Gospel,  see  pp.  304 — 307.  ^ 

Markxts,  where  held,  155. 
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MAmmiA«x»  of  the  Jews,  ceremonies  oty  160 — 162.  How  dis- 
sohed,  162,  163.  .    ..         u 

Mabtha,  the  sister  of  that  Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  Christ.   (Luke  x.  38.  40,  41.   John  zi.  1,  &c 

Mabt,  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  in  the  r^ew 

Testament;  viz.  .       ,         «,  . 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
she  was  of  the  tribie  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  After  the  crudfixion  of  Christ 
who  had  commended  her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  the  beloved  apostle ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper  room,  she 
united  with  them  in  prayer.    (John  xix.  26.  27.   Acts  i.  15.) 

'  The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  out  of 
whom  Christ  expelled  seven  demons.  (Luke  viL  36,  37.)  She 
was  one  of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed  to  hiiB  main- 

tenance 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.   (Luke  x.  39 — 42.   John 

xL  1,  &C.) 

4.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses :  she  was 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Clopas.  (Matt,  xxvii.  56.  61.  xxviii.  1.  Mark  xv.  40. 47.  xvi.  1. 

John  xix.  25.)  ^  ^        ,^  ,. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  at  whose  house  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident  at  Rome,  to  whom  St 
Paul  sent  his  salutation,  with  this  eulogy— she  betto-wed  much 
labour  •»  us  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on  tou,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian and  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  whether  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to  himself,  or  to  the 

believers  at  Rome. 

Matthew,  also  called  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  a  col- 
lector of  the  imposts  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow  him 
and  b©  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first  Gospel ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  pp.  295—304. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  who  ^ras  chosen  by  lot  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous  apostle 
Jodas  Iscariot  (Acts  L  23.  26.)  Of  his  subsequent  labours 
and  histoiy,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

MsASUBSs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 

Bible,  tables  o(  394. 

MitAT-OrFBBiKos,  uotico  ofi  119. 

MscHAiric  Abts  of  the  Jews,  187. 

MxDBBA,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  situated  in  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxi.  30.  Josh.  xiiL  9.  1 6.)  According 
to  EuselHus,  it  was  not  far  from  Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians.  (1  Chron. 
jix.  7 14.)    According  to  Isa.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to 

Moab. 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region  of  Asia,  having  on  the 
noftb  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Persia,  on  the  east  Hyrcania  and  Pafthia.  It  had  its 
yyfiBA  from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes.  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6.  and  xviiL  11.)  Hence  we  find  many  of  them  and  their  prose- 
lytes at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 
The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
until  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  conspired  against  him, 
eompelled  him  to  bum  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored  the 
Medes  to  liberty,  a.  k.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  He  is  considered  as  the 
fimnte  of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns  a  du- 
iBtion  of  three  hundrod  and  fifty  years,  but  Herodotus  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  (iusiin.  Hist  lib.  L  c  6.  ed.  Bipont 
Herod,  lib.  L  cc.  95— 107,ed.  Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned 
historian  has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four  Median  sovereigns, 
viz.  D^oces,  Phraoites,  Cyaxares,'and  Astyages.  Diodorus  Si- 
colas  (liku  iiu  le.  32.  edit.  Bipont)  enumerates  ten  kings ;  Euse- 
hios  aad  SyneeUns,  eight  Herodotus,  however,  admowledges 
tliat  the  Medes  had  eojoyed  their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
tfiey  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c  710.  He 
caused  .the  city  of  Ecbatifta  to  be  built,  and  is  said  to  have 
reigned  ^y^^hree  y  ars.  Phraoites  his  succenor, subjugated  the 
P^inans  to  tii^  Median  empire,  and  xeigned  twenty-two  years, 
A«  M.  9347«-3369,  b*  c.  667— 685«  Phraortes  was  suceeeded 
by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
Median  empire,  a.  m.  3369—^409,  b.  c.  626— 695. .   His  son 


and  successor  Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years,  a.  x.  3409—* 
3444,  B.  c.  59&— 560.  No  particulars  of  his  reign,  howerer 
are  recorded  by  profane  historians,  excepting  his  repulsing  ma 
invasion  of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babylonian  under  Evil* 
merodah,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  death  of  Asty« 
ages,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxares  H.,  whom  the 
^riptores  call  Darius  the  Mede,  a.  x.  3444,  b.  g.  560.  Media 
is  now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it  also  anciently  did 
form)  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Mbdicibs,  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  194—197. 
Mboitebbaksah  Sea,  28.  Plain  ol^  33. 
Megiddo,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar:  it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  The  Water  of  Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19.)  is  conjectured 
by  Prof.  Gesenius  to  be  the  river  Kishon.  Compare  Judg.  v.  21. 
and  iv.  13. 

Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem  (which  was  afterwards  called 
Jerusalem),  a  contemporary  of  Abraham,  whom  he  met  with 
refreshments  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer 
and  his  allies.  (Gen.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  he  appears,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or  fiimily,  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  ofifered  sacrifices  to 
the  true  God.  By  paying  him  tithes  Abraham  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  Heb.  vii.  St  Paul 
exhibits  the  resemblance  between  Melchisedek  as  the  type  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype. 

Melcom,  an  Ammonitish  idol.  See  p.  137. 
Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
which  St  Paul  and  his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  some  other  eminent 
critics  and  commentators,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
island  was  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,— the 
same  which  is  now  called  Meleda.  "That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St  Luke  vriil  be  evident  from  the  following  con 
siderations: — The  apostie  left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
w|iich  had  wintered  there,  on  her  \oyage  to  Italy;  and  after 
touching  at  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Putcoli,  thus  sail- 
ing in  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be  far  out  of 
the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy  ;  and,  in  sailing  from  it 
to  Khegium,  Syracuse  also  would  be  out  of  the  direct  course. 
The  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  the  ship- 
wreck in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta;  because  the 
name  Adria  (see  page  403.)  was  applied  to  the  whole  Ionian 
Sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  (Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, voce  Msxmi.)^ 

Mkmouials  of  events,  account  of,  79,  80. 
Memfuis.     See  Nopu,  p.  440,  infra* 

Mekahem,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Israel:  he  murdered  the 
usurper  Shallum,  and  in  his  tunf  usurped  the  throne.  He  was 
a  wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the  impious  examjde 
of  Jeroboam  L    He  died  after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Meni,  or  the  Moon ;  a  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  in  Pi^stine 
during  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.    See  p.  137. 

Mefhibosubth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David  took  under 
his  protection,  when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his  throne. 

MsBcuBT,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  He  was  the  fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  which  account 
the  people  of  Lystra  supposed  Paul  to  be  Mercury  in  disguise. 
Acts  xiv.  12.),  the  god  of  travellers,  shepherds,  &c  &c,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions. 

Mebirah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  where 
the  Israelites  contended  against  God.  (Num.  xx.  13.  24.)  See 
Rephidim. 

Mebodach,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians.  Lowth 
and  other  commentators  (on  Jer.  i.  2.)  suppose  him  to  have  been 
an  ancient  monarch  of  Babylon,  whom  tus  subjects  deified  and 
worshipped.  See  Baladan,  p.  413. 
MsBony  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  of,  27. 
Mbsofotaxia,  a  region  of  country,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Pernan  Gulf  to  Mount 
Taurus.  The  Hebrews-call  it  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  beeause  it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram,  father  of  the 
Syrians,  and  is  situated  between  two  riven.  This  eountiy  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwelling  of  men  after  the 
deluge;  and  because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah, 
Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  thift 
sons  of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  till 
by  vast  labour  and  industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  reunited  in  one  ehanneL    The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in 
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this  country.  It  was  often  called  J^etopotanda  Syrim,  because 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  AramcaDS,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes 
JPadan^aram  (Gen.  xxvui.  2.)»  or  the  plains, of  Aram;  or  Sede* 
arafttf  th<^ fields  of  Aram;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barren 
and  micultivated  mountains  of  the  same  country.  Balaam,  son 
of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia.  (Deut  xxiiL  4.)  Chsshan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iiL  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselj^tes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
Terusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  mouem  state  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.    London,  1827,  2  vols. 

8vo. 

Messiah,  (Heb.  n^e^D,  that  is,  anointed,)  the  same  as  Christ 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence; he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  exeicute  for  us  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being  symboUcal  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  qualified  them  for  their  respective  duties. 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  poioer, 
(Acts  X.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  126—129.  453-~458.  As  a  Prophet, 
whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  As  a  JPriest,  (whose  office  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and.  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
ana ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  i.  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.  34.  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
I  John  iL  1.)  As  a  King, — not  hke  the  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  earth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
laws  which  are  calculated  to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
lungdom  conmienced  after  his  resurrection,  wh^  he  entered  into 
his  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.)  :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
authority  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
temporary  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  which  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment  This  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.  28. 

Mbtsmpstchosis,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

MiGAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions  |n  pp.  270,  271. 

MicHXASH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Bozez 
and  Seneh,  faced  Michmash  and  Gibeah;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  5.  28.  xiv. 
4-^13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in'which  the  Israelites  concealed  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  givto  the 
name  of  Michmash ;  but  no  thi4Skets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  sucoesdon  of  low  and  barren  hiUs  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extennve  view. 
There  are  also  several  eaves  on  the  spot  (Game's  Letters,  pp. 
390,  331.)  At  present,  this  place  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Beer,  signifying  a  well;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
vary  delicious  springy  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson**  Travels,  voL  L  p. 
364.    Third  edition.) 

MiDiAK,  the  land  mto  which  Moses  fled  from  the  Eg3rptians. 
(Acts  viL  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xviiL  1.),  and  the 
ywfiid  were  deacended  from  Madian  Uie  son  of  Abraluan  by  Ke- 
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turah  (Cren.  xxv.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  itill 
retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    It  was  in  Arabia  Petnea. 

MiDiANiTSS,  commerce  o^  187.    Account  of  this  people,  45. 

MiGDOi.,  a  frontier  town  eS  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod« 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus ;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  as 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when  Joeiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvL  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpanes,  or  Daphne. 

MiLXTus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  deUvered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anaxi- 
mander  his  disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

Military  Disci PLiifE  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  the 
Romans,  93,  94.  MiUtary  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  154. 

Mines  of  Palestine,  37. 

Mirage,  effects  of,  34,  35.  and  notet. 

Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  note, 

MiTTLENE  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city  of  the  idand  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcsus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historialn,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name  ;  as  also  Penta- 
polis,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Erea- 
sos,  Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  XX.  14.),  We  came  to  Mitylene, 

MizA^,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resoit 
for  David ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xlii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  pcbuliar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodnesst 

Ml  ZPEH,  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect  (Isa.  xxi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  probably 
from  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills ;  of  whidi  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  MizPEH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  MizPEH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  Ib  called  Jklizpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  th&  same  name. 

3.  Mi  ZPEH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  assemfoliea 
of  the  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt,  and 
here  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  viL  6—7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  governor  Gadaliah  had  his  residence  hem. 
(Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with  Neh.  iii.  7.  19.) 

4.  Mi  ZPEH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ubanue,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MizRAiM  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopled  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  <^Caplie 
origin  ( Antiq.  1.  L  c  6.  §  2.) :  but  Gesenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptu:  lan- 
guage, in  which  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Xn/ua, 

MoABiTEs,  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  incestuons  o£^ 
spring  of  Lot  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Amon.  Their  capital  ci^ 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  wi|s  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  iHrick 
Walls.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants^ 
called  Emiin.  (Deut  iL  11, 12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them, 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  to^  a  part  from  the  Moohitea. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amoritea  and 
gave  it  to  the  trib^  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared,  by 
Moses,  for  Qod  had  restricted  him  (Deut  ii.  9.) :  but  there 
alwajTS  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel- 
ites, which  occasioned  many  wars  between  them*  Balaam, 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  uncleannesi^  by  means  of 
the  daughters  qf  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2^  :  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  IsraeL 
God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congret 
gation  of  his  people,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut  xxiiLS.), 
because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a  pas* 
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«iid  rased  the  city  about  b.  c.  606.  (For  a  copious  description 
of  tncieiit  Nineveh,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  L  pp.  448—450.)  Of  this  once  celelH^ted  city  there  are 
literally  no  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  south,  and  the  most  southerly  called  after  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  tuppoted  to  contain,  ezhibil  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  thf  m 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia>  VoL  iL  49—^1. 
60.) 

NisnocH,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  139. 

No,  No-Amo9,  or  No-Axun,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  geogra- 

5 hers,  was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in 
er.  zlvL  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum  iiL  8.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  No  is  rendered  £uiovnxify  the  -uty 
of  Jupiter ;  in  Nahum  No  Amon  is  rendered  MtfK  Kftfjumi,  The 
latter  appears  to  be  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  afUr 
the  Coptic  In  that  language  JVO/T  signifies  a  card^  or  meoiur^ 
ing  UnCf  hence  a  portion  meatured  out ;  and  No-Amon  portio, 
to49€99io  Amoniu^  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god  Amon,  or  the  place 
where  he  was  principally  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
torn.  i.  pp.  163—168.     Gibbs's  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  406.) 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  the  post-diluvian 
world,  was  bom  a.  m.  1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  oi 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with  his  family  in  the  ark 
during  the  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
which,  see  Vol.  1.  pp.  75,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  after  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  m.  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Shem,  |Iam,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18, 19.  x.  32.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  see  p.  109.  note  2. 

NoFH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN«,  MENOr*,  and  NOT*  :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  fp  (noph)  and  r|D  (MEmpu),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  Mi^i^xc.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  ed.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  'cp^oy  ay:tBm,  from  the  Coptic  mehj  full,  and 
nouphif  good  ;  or  ntpof  Oai^K,  from  the  Coptic  mhaUf  a  grave, 
and  onphi,  mt(ey%riKy  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is  oalled.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc  tom.  i.  pp.  137.  150.  179.  tom.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Chal- 
dsa  and  Persia,  &^  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  xxx.  13. 1.6.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  **  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant'*  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is 
said  to  remain. 

NosE-JswELs  of  .'he  Jewish  women,  notice  of,  158. 

NoPTiAL  Cerbmoities  of  the  Jews,  161, 162. 

NuBTURE  of  children,  163,  164. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  36. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  '81,  82. 

Obadiah,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets :  he  probaUy  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.    See  pp.  281,  282. 

Oblations,  different  kinds  oi^  119.  Ordinary,  »3i J.  Volun- 
tary, »WJ.     Prescribed,  120, 121. 

OiTicsBS  (military)  of  the  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
<>2,  93.1 

Oft icxRS  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47. 

Officers  of  the  Synagogue,  104. 

OuYES,  Mount  of,  19.    Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179, 180. 

Oltxpic  Gaxxs,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  191 — 
194.  Qualifications  and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
192.  Foot-race,  ibid.  Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.  Games  in 
imitati<ni  of  them  instituted 'among  the  Jews,  190. 

OxBT,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  Ziinri  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  widked  prince,  whose 
crimes  surpassed  £ose  of  his  predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria, 
B.  c.  914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Ahab. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  L/h, 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  On,  Aun,  or  Heliopolis,  a, city  of  Egypt  The  fi^her-in- 
law  of  Joseph  was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xlL  45.)  ;  there  ren- 
dered Heliopolis,  by  the  Septuagint  version,  and  noticed  also  hy 
Herodotus;  who  says  that  **the  Heliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."    This  was  the  ci^  of  Moses^  ac- 
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cording  to  Borosos :  and  well  accounts  for  his  sci^ptural  charsc 
ter,  that  ^  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians/* 
(Acts  viL  22.)  Heliopolis  was  the'  Greek  translation  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  <*  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  «  Bethndiemesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xliii  Id.),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-shemesh,  in  Uie  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  called  Beth  Aven,  « the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatry,  by 
the  Jews.     (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Onbsimus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
from  whom  he  fled  ;  but  being  converted  to  Christianity  through 
the  preaching  of  St  Paul,  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  apostle's 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem. 
10.) 

Ophir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fleet,  aided  by  the 
subjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18.),  and  also 
almug  treet  and  preciou9  9tone9,  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer 
than  fiften  or  sixteen  countries  ha^  been  assigned,  by  various 
commentators  and  critics,  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern"* coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  was  more  particulariy  given 
to  the  small  country  of  Sofala  on  the  same  coast ;  and  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  ftx>m  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  port  of 
Ezion-geber  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  communi* 
cation ;  and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui,  coasted  along  Africa  to 
Sofala,  where  was  found  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  various  additional 
considerations. 

Oratories  of  the  Jews  described,  102, 103. 

Oratory  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Othnisl,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage, 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath-sepher,  from  the 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-rishathcum,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him.  He 
overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  delivered  his  counti^men,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  administration  the  IsraeUtes  remained  faithful  to  their  Grod 
and  king,  and  consequently  prospered.     (Judg.  iiL  8 — 11.) 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  154, 


Pais^tixg,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183.  Painting  of  the  eye- 
lids practised  by  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Palace,  officers  of,  47. 

Palestine,  boundaries  of,  14.  22.     See  Holt  Lak^d. 

Palm  tree,  notice  of,  36. 

Palmtra.     See  Tadmor. 

Palst,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed,  1 97. 

Pamphtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  south 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilida  to  the 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  pass- 
ing through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  and  Lycia  to  the  west  The 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  are  Perga 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii.  13.)  Here  numerous  Jews  dwelt,  and 
hence  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  who  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost     (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Pafhos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiiL  4. 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  memorable  for 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  bland. 
Here  Saiht  Paul  struck  blind  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  numbersu 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  once  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.    Bee  Cxpnvs. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  original,  signifying  a  park,  gar- 
den, or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  tiie  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  dt^  (pord^s),  which 
occurs  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  ii.  8.  Ecdes.  iL  5. ;  and  in 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  nat^^Wbc  in  the  Septuagint  version» 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure  puk, 
a  delightful  grove.  In  the  New  Testament  paradise  is  af^ed 
to  the  state  of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection ; 
where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  they  are  admitted  to  inunediate  com« 
munion  vrith  God  in  Chrirt,  or  to  a  participation  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  QoA,  (Luke  xxiii. 
43.  Rev.  IL  7.)    Of  this  blessed  state  8u  Ftal  had  » IbratMle. 
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this  country.  It  was  often  called  Metopotanda  Syrim^  becaoae 
It  waci  inhabited  by  the  Aramsana,  or  Syrians;  and  aometimes 
Padanraram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.)»  or  the  plains, of  Aram;  or  Sede^ 
aram,  thtt&t^ia  of  Aram;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  same  country.  Balaam,  aoa 
of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia.  (Deut  xxiiL  4.)  Chushan- 
risbathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iii.  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselj^tes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
ferusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  modem  state  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  London,  1827,  2  toIs. 
8vo. 

Mkssiah,  (Heb.  n^&D,  that  is,  anointed^)  the  same  as  Chbist 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence; he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  execute  for  us  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being  symbotical  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  qualified  them  for  their  respective  duties. 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  loith  poioer, 
(Acts  X.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  126—129.  453—458.  As  a  Prophet, 
whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  As  a  Priest,  (whose  office  it  was  to  ofifer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and.  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
sins ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  L  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.  34.  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
I  John  iL  1.)  As  a  King, — not  like  the  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  y(^e  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  esjth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
laws  which  are  calculated  to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
lungdom  conmienced  after  his  resurrection,  wh^  he  entered  into 
his  g^ory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.) :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
authority  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
temporary  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  which  wUl  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment  Tiiis  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.  28. 

MsTSMrsTCHOsis,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

MiGAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporary 
with  laaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions  in  pp.  270,  271. 

MicHXASH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Bozez 
uid  Seneli,  faced  Michmash  and  Gibeah;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
d^nded  tho  pasa  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  23.  xiv. 
4-^13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in  which  the  LnaeUtes  concealed  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent i4>pearance  of  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  givto  the 
name  of  Michmash ;  but  no  thi4Skets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  suooesnon  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extennve  view. 
There  are  also  several  caves  on  the  spot.  (Came's  Letters,  pp. 
380,  331.)  At  present,  this  plaee  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Beer,  signifying  a  well;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
vary  delicious  spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  voL  i.  p. 
364.    Third  edition.) 

MiniAir,  the  land  mto  which  Moses  fled  firom  the  Egyptians. 
(Acts  TiL  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xviiL  1.),  and  the 
I«eojple  were  descended  from  Madian  the  son  of  Abramon  by  Ke- 
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turah  (Gren.  xxt.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  itiU 
retain^  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    It  was  in  Arabia  PetraBa. 

MisiAKiTss,  commerce  o^  187.    Account  of  this  people,  45. 

MiGDOi.,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus ;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  as 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvL  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpanes,  or  Daphne. 

MiLXTus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anaxi- 
mander  his  disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St  Paul  left  Trophunus  sick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

Military  DisciPLiifE  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  Uie 
Romans,  93,  94.  Military  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

MiLi^  oriental,  notice  of,  154. 

Mizrss  of  Palestine,  37. 

Mirage,  effects  of,  34,  35.  and  notet. 

Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  note. 

MiTTLsirs  was  a  large  and  beautiftil  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  AIcsus  the  poet» 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historiain,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name  ;  as  also  Penta- 
polis,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eres- 
sos,  Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St.  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  XX.  14.),  We  came  to  Mitylene, 

MizA^,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resort 
for  David ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xlii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  p^uliar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodnesst 

MizpEH,  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect  (Isa.  xzi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  probably 
firom  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  MizPEH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  MizPEH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  Ib  called  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  th&  same  name. 

3.  Mizpsu,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  assemblies 
of  the  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt,  and 
here  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxL  I.  1  Sam.  viL  6—7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
agamst  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  governor  Gradaliah  had  his  residence  here. 
(Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with  Neh.  iii.  7.  1 9.) 

4.  MizPEH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Mount  lAbantu,  whidi 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MizRAiM  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopl^  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  of  Coptie 
origin  (Antiq.  1.  L  c  6.  §  2.) :  but  Gesenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembUng  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, in  which  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Xjt/^i. 

MoABiTEs,  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  incestuous  o£^ 
spring  of  Lot  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Amon.  Their  capital  city 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moah,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  iHrick 
Walls.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants^ 
called  Emiin.  (Deut.  iL  11, 12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them, 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  tqok  a  part  firom  the  Moohitea. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moalutes  were  qpared  by 
Moses,  for  Qod  had  restricted  him  (Deut  ii.  9.):  but  there, 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel- 
ites, which  occaaoned  many  wars  between  them*  Balaam. 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  uncleannesi^  by  meaim  of 
the  daughters  qf  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2^  :  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  IsraeL 
God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  his  people,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut  xxliL  8.), 
because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a  pas* 
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«iid  rased  the  city  about  b.  c.  606.  (For  a  Gopioiu  description 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
voL  L  pp.  448—450.)  Of  this  once  celebrated  city  there  are 
literally  no  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  south,  and  thetnost  southerly  called  after  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  tuppoted  to  contain,  exhibit  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  th^m 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Me8opotamia>  VoL  ii  49—61. 
60.) 

NiSBocH,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  o^  139. 

No,  No-Axoif,  or  No-Axun,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  geogra- 

5 hers,  was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in 
er.  xlvL  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum  iiL  8.  la  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  No  is  rendered  cu^TTnhtSy  the  "uty 
of  Jupiter ;  in  Nahum  No  Amon  is  rendered  Mi^  fi^/jifAm,  The 
latter  appears  to  be  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  afUr 
the  Coptic  In  that  language  J^OH  signifies  a  cord^  or  meatur^ 
ing  iine,  hence  a  portion  measured  out ;  and  No-Amon  portio, 
(tostettio  Amoni8,  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god  Amon,  or  the  place 
where  he  was  principally  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
torn.  i.  pp.  163 — 168.     Gibbs's  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  406.) 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  the  post-diluvian 
world,  was  bom  a.  m.  1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with  his  £unily  in  the  ark 
during  the  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
whicl^  see  Vol.  L  pp.  75,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  after  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  x.  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Shem,  |Iam,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18, 1 9.  x.  32.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  see  p.  109.  note  2. 

NoPH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN^,  MENOr*,  and  NOT*  :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  cp  (noph)  and  r|o  (MEmps),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  M%/a^k,  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  ed.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  *of/uiov  ay^Benff  from  the  Coptic  meh,  full,  and 
nouphi,  good  ;  or  ratpof  Oaiftitty  from  the  Coptic  mhau,  a  grave, 
and  onphi,  wtfeynKf  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is  oedled.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc  tom.  i.  pp.  137. 150. 179.  tom.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  su£fer  from  the  kings  of  Chal* 
dsa  and  Persia,  6i>c.  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  Uos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  XXX.  13. 16.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  *^  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant'*  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is 
said  to  remain. 

Nose-Jewels  of  .'he  Jewish  women,  notice  ol^  158. 

NoPTiAL  Ceremoities  of  the  Jews,  161,  162. 

NuBTUBE  of  children,  163,  164. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  36. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  '81,  82. 

Obadiah,  the  fourth  of  Uie  minor  prophets :  he  probaUy  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.    See  pp.  281,  282. 

Oblations,  difterent  kinds  o^  119.  Ordinary,  »6#dL  Volun- 
tary, <6iU     Prescribed,  120, 121. 

OmcsBS  (military)  of  ^e  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
<)2,  93.1 

Orf  icxBi  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47. 

Opficsbs  of  the  Synagogue,  104. 

Oliybs,  Mount  oj^  19.    Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179, 180. 

Oltxpic  Games,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  191 — 
194.  Qualifications  and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
192.  Foot'Tace,  ibid.  Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.  Games  in 
imitatton  of  them  instituted 'among  the  Jews,  190. 

OxBi,  gieneral  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  Zimri  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  waf  succeeded 
by  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  widked  prince,  whose 
crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria, 
B.  c.  914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Ahab. 

Ow; 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  Un, 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  On,  Auzr,  or  Heliopolis,  a  pity  of  Egypt  The  fi^her4n^ 
law  of  Joseph  was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xlL  45.)  ;  there  ren- 
dered Heliopolis,  bjr  the  Septuagint  version,  and  noticed  also  hy 
Herodotus;  who  siays  that  '*the  Heliopolitans  wen  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."    This  was  the  dty  of  Moses^ 
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cording  to  Borosos ;  and  well  accounts  for  his  scpptural  charae 
ter,  that  **  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  EgyptiinsT 
(Acts  yJL  22.)  Heliopolis  was  the'  Greek  translation  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  **  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  <*  Bethndiemesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xliiL  13.),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-sheme^,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  wa9  called  Beth  Aven,  **  the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatry,  by 
the  Jews.     (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Onssimus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
from  whom  he  fled ;  but  being  converted  to  Christianity  through 
the  preaching  of  St  Paul,  he  was  the  .occasion  of  the  apostle's 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon..  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem. 
10.) 

Ophib,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fleet,  aided  by  the 
subjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18.),  and  also 
almug  tree*  and  preciout  stonet,  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer 
than  fifien  or  sixteen  countries  ha^  been  assigned,  by  various 
commentators  and  critics,  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  on  the  eastem^coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  was  more  particulariy  given 
to  the  small  country  of  Sofala  on  the  same  coast ;  and  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  ft'om  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  port  of 
Ezion-geb)er  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui,  coasted  along  Aftica  to 
Sofala,  where  was  found  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  various  additional 
considerations. 

Oratories  of  the  Jews  described,  102, 103. 

Oratory  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage, 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath'sepher,  from  Uie 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-rishathcum,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him.  He 
overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  deUvered  his  counti)^men,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  administration  the  Israelites  remained  faithftil  to  their  God 
and  king,  and  consequently  prospered.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 11.) 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  154. 


Painting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183.  Painting  of  the  eye- 
lids practised  by  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Palace,  officers  of,  47. 

Palestis^e,  boundaries  of,  14.  22.     See  Holt  Laitd. 

Palm  tree,  notice  of,  36. 

Palmyra.     See  Tadmor. 

Palst,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed,  1 97. 

Pamphtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  south 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  pass- 
ing through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  and  Lycia  to  the  west  The 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  are  Perga 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii.  13.)  Here  numerous  Jews  dwelt,  and 
hence  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  who  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost     (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Pafhos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xm.  4. 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consuL  It  was  memorable  for 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  bland. 
Here  Saiht  Paul  struck  blind  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consuL  The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  numbersu 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-£ve  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  onze  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.    See  Ctfbvs. 

Pahadise,  a  word  of  Persian  original,  signifying  a  park,  gar- 
den, or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  ike  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  cn'^  (pgrdm),  which 
occurs  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  ii.  8.  Ecdes.  iL  5. ;  and  in 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  nat^^Wbc  in  the  Septuagint  venuon, 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure  puk, 
t  delightful  grove.  In  the  New  Testament  paradise  is  applied 
to  the  state  of  faithful  soub  between  death  and  the  resurrection ; 
where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  they  are  admitted  to  immediate  com- 
munion with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  participation  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xxiii. 
43.  Rev.  iL  7.)    Of  this  blessed  state  8u  Ftal  had  »  forotaHe. 
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Bat  1  Coi.  tiLi.  tn  wben  he  ditm  that  be  wu  owght  op  to 
dw  tluid  heavBii  i  mud,  (gun,  thU  he  wu  cuigfat  up  to  puwdue, 
H>  wu  cuight  op  to  ^  third  heavea  thai  he  mighl  cOUtampUts 
lb*t  (cane  of  mproine  CsUd^,  which  awuls  the  jiut  after  Ibe  re- 
lurrectioii ;  ami  he  wm  CMight  of  lo  paradise  dm  hi*  nund 
might  Im  Dontented  with  ■  new  of  theii  oeanr  fnnenl»tinn», 
(Val^'i  Gi.  TeM.  on  Luke  niiL  43.) 

FAStfl,  DeMTt  of,  Dotice  of,  33,  34, 

Pab^keiotk,  or  uicieiit  diTiaioiu  of  the  PentUetuli,  read  in 
the  g^agoguea,  104.     Table  of  them,  lOG. 

PiBCHMxST,  notice  ot,  182. 

PuiiBT*,  crimes  against,  how  paniiked.    See  p.  GS. 

PaBIbiak)  ire  mentioned  in  Acta  ii.  9.  in  cDnjoaction  with 
Ibe  Medea.  The  empire  of  Pailhia  auheiated  four  hunilred  jean, 
and  disputed  for  the  dominion  of  the  E«st  with  the  Romans. 
The  Panhians  were  celebrated  for  their  veneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  their  nay  of  fighting  b;  Sight,  and  shooting  tbeir  arrows 
bacLwacds.  Tbej  dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia ;  in 
■11  nliich  ttanA-Euphratensiiui  places,  except  wHoe  parts  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  some  other  small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
•oma  of  Ihem  were  at  Jenunjem  nhen  the  Holy  Ghost  [ell  on 


1.1.  fl.- 

pATiai  (Acts  iii.  1.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  anciently  of 
considerable  nola.  Extensive  luini  mark  its  former  magnificence 
and  eilenL  Its  port  is  now  enliral;  choked  up  by  encroaching 
sHida.  (CoL  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  183,  1B3.) 

PiTRBOS,  a  city  snd  district  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  (liiT.  L- 15.),  and  Eiekiel  (ixix.  14.  and  zxi. 
14.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  called  Pathruairn  in 
Gen.  I.  14. 

Pathos,  an  island  in  the  JBgean  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
anngelisi  John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
rafdatioDS  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

F^TRuncHAi.  goTernment,  nature  of,  40. 

Pxni.,  who  was  also  called  Haul,  the  distinguished  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  A  Pharisee  by  profession,  and  a  Roman  citi2eD  by 
birth,  be  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  'but 
after  his  miraculous  conTersion,  he  became  a  zealous  and  laithful 
pieacber  of  ibo  faith  which  he  had  before  laboured  to  deBlroy. 
See  a  copious  account  of  the  Ufa  snd  apostolic  laboum  of  Saint 
Paul  in  pp.  321—329. 

P*T  of  Jewish  soldiers,  ST. 

PsacE-0»EBiHGB,  notice  of,  1 13. 

PsEaniAa,  the  sevenleendi  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
.  Menahem,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessora  in  oiain- 
taining  the  idolatrous  institutions  of  Jereboam  I.  After  reigning 
about  two  years,  he  was  aedassinnlod  at  Satnaria  by 

.PsKiu,  an  ofGcer  of  his  guards,  who  helil  the  throne  about 
twenty  years.  He  also  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
dqaited  not  firom  the  eins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
nwde  larwl  lo  sin."  (3  Kings  xv.  27,  S8.)  Towards  the  close 
of  bis  reign,  his  dominions  were  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  A**jns>  wlw  carried  his  sul^iecta  into  captivity;  and  Pekah 
luDMelf  was  aanssinaled  by  Uoahea.  (3  Kings  xi.  SB,  30.) 

PaLrrnrras,  notice  of^  46.  87. 

.PsHTKCosT,  ieast  ot^  how  celebrated,-  13S.  A  proof  of  the 
oedi^^  of  the  Old  Testament,  I,  66, 

Feob,  or  Bm-raoa,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Paact,  distiict  of,  18. 

PiaroxB  boxes  of  Ibe  Hebron  women,  1&6. 

PzBBA,  ■  city  of  Pamphyha  (Acta  xiii.  13-],  memorable 
■mung  the  heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana  buill  there ;  artd  among 
the  Christians  for  the  depsriure  tbence  of  John-Mark  from  Bar^ 
uta>  and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem,  which  occasionad  the  niptuie 
betwem  them  for  ■  season.  (Acto  xt.  37.  40.) 

PaBBAHosor  PxBsjiiiDswu  the  ancient  meijopolia  ofMyrio, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Aualiau  kings )  it  still  preserves  many 
ssatiges  of  its  ancient  magnifiomce.  Against  the  church  a  Fe 
gamos,  was  adduced  the  charge  of  iuMabilitj  ^Rev.  ii.  14  6.) 
Uu  to  its  wavering  bith  waa  iiiiiiaidhil  Ibe  aU.fKiwerfaI  protectioD 
of  God.  "  The  erron  of  BalaMa  and  the  Nicotaiianea  ha  e 
been  purged  away.  Pergomos  has  been  preserred  trnm  the  de- 
stroyer; aiul  three  thousand  Chiistians"  (out  of  a  popsUtion  of 
■bout  15,000  inhaliilsnts)  "now  cherish  the  litea  of  their  ro- 
U^aa  in  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted  by  Ule  b«nds  of  Bt 
I^nL"  (.Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  toL  i.  p.  SIS.)    Of 
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tiiom ;  the  remainder  an  members  of  Ihe  Greek  Church-  "Hwy 
hsTe  each  ens  church,  but  the  other  churches  of  Pergamoa  ban 
been  converted  into  mosques,  and  are  pro&ned  with  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  paeado^ropitet  Mohammed.  There  are  also  about 
100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  Pergamoa,  or  Bergamo,  as  it 
is  now  called,  Ues  ahoat  sixty-four  milea  north  of  Smyrna.  Its 
prasent  staia  ia  deacribad  by  Mr.  AruiMlell,  in  hia  visit  to  the  Seven 
Aaiatic  Churchea,  fp.  SSI— S90. 

PiBi  iims,  the  ancient  inhalntaiMa  of  Palestine,  mingled  with 
the  Canaanitea.  It  ia  very  probable  that  they  were  Csnaanilea, 
who  had  no  fixed  habjtatbns,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  conn- 
tiy,  eometimes  in  another,  and  were  thence ,  called  Perimites, 
which  term  «ign'fii-  scaOered  or  dispersed.  The  Pcrizriles  did 
not  inhabit  any  certwn  portion  of  the  lend  of  Canaan.  In  several 
places  of  Scripture  the  Canaaniles  and  PeHmites  are  mentroncd 
as  the  chief  people  of  the  coontiy.  Thus,  we  read  that,  in  the 
time  of  .^biaham  and  I>ot,  the  Canaaaile  and  Perittitt  vert 
in  the  land,  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  Salomon  subdued  the  lemains  of 
the  Canaaniles  and  Periniles,  which  the  children  of  Israel  hsil 
not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  31. 
3  Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the  Periiiites  by  Ewa, 
after  the  return  ftom  Babylon  ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married 
wives  of  that  nation.  (Eira  ii.  1.) 

Ferjdhi,  puuiabmeut  of,  among  the  Jews,  63, 

PiRsiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  hj  Media  and 
Susiana  ;  on  the  Eouth  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  Ihe  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Partbia  Proper ;  and  on  tha 
east  by  another  still  gtealer,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  river 
Indus.  Until  the  lime  of  Cynia,  and  his  aucccaaion  to  the  Me- 
dian empire,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  country,  alvrays  lubjcct  to 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or  Medcs.  Its  capital  city  was  Per- 
scpolis,  now  Chelminar :  laU  30  degrees.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  whii^h,  to  the  aouth-east,  was  Passegsrdie,  nheie  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  PersepoUs  are  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  Itgures,  or  symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walla  and  pillars  of 
Ibe  temple.  Sir  John  Chardin  observed  there  rvns'  heads  nilh 
horns,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower,  exactly  corresponding  to 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  Medo-Persisn  empire :  the  lower  horn 
denoting  the  Medes,  Ibe  higher,  which  came  up  lasl,  the  Persians. 
(Dan.  viii..  3.)  A  winged  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  bi'ad; 
alluding,  perhaps,  lo  Ihe  symboHcal  representation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  by  "a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings;"  denoting  tbeir  ferocious 
Blrengtb  and  cruelty,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest.  (Dan. 

Skelcli  of  the  JRilary  »f  Iha  Ptrtian  Empire,  iSuUralive  »/ 
Ihe  Prapheiic  fVHtiagt. 
Circs,  who  is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  both  on  account  of 
hia  extensive  conquests,  and  also  for  hia  liberation  of  the  captive 
Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Pereian  grandee,  and  Man- 
dsne  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the  Medians.  He  waa 
bom  A.  n.  340G,  a.  c,  599.  one  year  aller  his  ubcle  Cyaiarea  the 
brother  of  Hatulane.  Weary  of  obeying  ibe  Medians,  Cyrua 
engaged  the  Fernana  to  revolt  ftom  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyagea  his  maternal  grandbther,  whose  life  he  spared, 

and  gave  him  [ho  Bovtrnini.ut  gf  Hjrtjinia,  3ati"rn-il  wiUi  '  - 

liberaled  the  Fenians,  snd  compelled  thr,  Medes  to  ycy  hicn 
tribute.  Not  long  after,  the  latter  nbclled  ngaiiist  him;  and 
involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war.  Having  sgiun  reduced  the  . 
Medes,  Cyrus  directed  his  arms  jg^iiiut  the  Babjlonians,  whoso 
ally  Crissus  king  of  L)  Jia,  linving  come  lo  thrar  asaiilance,  was 
ilefeatcd  and  obliged  lo  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus  con- 
tiou<:d  lo  prosecute  Ihe  war  a^aioEt  ihe  BaliylonLins,  and  having 
settled  every  thing  in  that  country,  he  followed  Crtesus  into 
l-ydia,  whom  he  totally  di^fimfitcd,  and  overran  his  territories. 
Thus  far  we  have  r,ll>nvf  J  the  niirralivo  of  Juetin  (lib.  i.  c  7.)  : 
HerodolDB  iclaii-s  rviinl^  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i.  c  178.), 
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were  ignorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  enemy  was  in  its  very' 
centre ;  and  as  a  great  festival  had  heen  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  dty  was  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  amusements.  Cyrus 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Daiius  the  Mede)  king  of  the 
ChaMsans.  (Dan.  v.  31^  Cyrus  immediately  restored  Uie  cap- 
tive Jews  to  liberty  (2  Chron.  xxzvi.  22.  Ezra  LI.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniary  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it  He  died  a.  m.  3475,  b.  c.  529,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  though  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  one  (^  the  most  cruel 
princes  recorded  in  history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were  unfortunate. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  i^gainst  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts ;  and  that  which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  return  with  great  loss.  Mor- 
tified ki  his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed  his  sister  Mertie,  who  was  also 
his  wife ;  he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
killed  many  of  his  principal  officers ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  committed  every  possi- 
ble outrage  against  them.  Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne  was 
filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  "Smerdis, 
and  reigned  at  Babylon,  hfi  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

▲.  X.  3482,  B.  c.  522.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed  for  some 
time,  making  the  people  believe  that  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
pseudo-Smerdis  (called  Arta.xsrxes  in  the  Scriptures),  prohibi- 
ting them  from  rebuilding  the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continued  until  the 
Mcona  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

▲.  M.  3483,  B.C.  521.  The  imposition  of  the  Magi  being  at 
length  discovered,  Dabius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  acknow- 
ledged king.  Having  been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  he  allowed 
them  to  lesume  the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they  had 
commenced  by  the  exhortations  and  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  (L  1.)  and  Zechariah  (i,  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This 
Darius  is  Uie  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther  and  granted  va- 
rious privileges  to  the  Jews.  (See  the  book  of  Esther,  through- 
out.) 

A.  X.  3519,  B.C.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded  Darius  in  the  Persian 
throne ;  but  as  no  particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as-  connected 
vrith  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Artax- 
XRXKs,  who  greatly  favoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra  into  Judsa 
(Ezra  vii.  viii.),  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  (Neb.  ii.  iii.)  The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted 
for  many  centuries  after  this  event ;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
this  abstract  to  give  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet, 
Histoire  Prophane  de  TOrient,  §  IV.  Dissert  torn.  iL  pp.  336 
—341.) 

PxBsoK,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  63,  64. 

PxsTiLSKcs  or  Plaoue,  38. 

PssTiLXif TiAL  Blast  or  Wind,  40. 

Petkr,  one  of  the  apostles,  formerly  called  Simon :  he  vras  of 
Bethsaida,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which  occu- 
pation he  also  followed.  When  he  was  ^called  toihe  apostleship 
by  our'Saviour,  he  received  the  name  of  Urtfcc,  which  signifies 
a  stone  (John  L  43.),  probably  in  reference  to  the  boldness  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  Master's  cause.  See  a  further  account  of  Peter  and  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  in  pp.  362 — 364. 

Pharaoh,  a  common  appellation  df  the  ancient  lungs  of  Egypt, 
who  after  ^e  age  of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonaki  states,  that  Psoumo,  in  Uie  common  Egyp- 
tian dialect;  and  Pharro,  in  the  yeiy  ancient  dialect,  spt^en  in 
the  Thebaid,  respectively  denote  a  king,  (Opuscala,  tom.4.  p. 
876.)  Mr.  Weston  derives  tids  name  from  PIGYRO,  which 
signifies  my  king,  and  which  the  Greeks  fendered  ^ctiptut,  (Sun- 
day Lessons  on  Gen.  xiL  15.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  who  aie  msiHioaed  in  the  Oki  Testa* 
meat:— > 


PH 

1.  PhaIlaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contempoiaiy  with  Abraham 
His  ofiicers  having  eulogized  Uie  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patriarch's 
wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his  harem,  and  conferred  many 
presents  on  her  husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her  brother 
Pharaoh  and  his  fimuly  being  "  plagued  with  great  plagues"  by 
the  Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  restored  Sarah  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  sent  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10 — 20.) 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph ;  who,  having  in- 
terpreted his  prophetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  distinguished 
honours,  and  raised  to  the  office  of  *'  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.''  (Gen.  xli.)  Pharaoh  participated  in  Joseph's 
joy,  at  his  reconciliation  with  his  brethren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  family  into  Egypt  On  t^ie 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  he  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, notwithstanding  shepherds  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goflhen. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted  Joseph  to  make  a  journey 
into  Canaan,  to  bury  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  16.  xlvii.  1.  J.  4.)  This 
Pharaoh  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  by  Stephen  in  Acts  viL 
10.  13. 

3.  Pharaoh,  a  king  of  Egypt,  gave  one  of  bis  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  ( I  Chron.Jv.  t8.) 
This  remarkable  alliance  must  have  taken  place  while  the  He- 
brews were  the  guests  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
this  prince  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  first  successors 
of  the  master  o(  Joseph. 

4.  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  the  contemporary  of  Moses, 
reigned  at  the  period  when  Jacob's  descendants  had  already  be- 
come a  great  people.  The  genealogical  lists  of  that  period,  which 
are  extant,  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  historians,  show  how 
rapidly  the  race  of  Israel  had  multiplied.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1 — 27.) 
This  prince  adopted  the  false  policy  of  oppressing  the  Hebrews 
in  the  manner  related  in  Exod.  ii.,  little  thinking  that  his  own 
daughter  would  save  firom  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  future 
avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  The  recent  discoveries, 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  which 
harmonize  more  and  more  with  the  sacred  history,  enable  us  to 
recognise  the  Pharaohs,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  king,  during  whose  i%ign 
Moses  was  born,  can  only  be  Rameses  or  Ramses  IV.  sumamed 
Mei-Amoun,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
The  first  oppression  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  11. 14.)  most  pro- 
bably commenced  under  Thoutmosis  III.  a  predecessor  of  this 
prince.  But  the  succeeding  narrative  of  the  proscription  of  ail 
the  male  Hebrew  children,  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  relates  only 
to  this  Ramses-Mei-Amoun.     (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  had  reigned  about 
eighteen  years,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  return  into 
Egypt,  Ramses-Mei-Amoun  and  his  personal  enemies  being  dead. 
(Exod.  iv.  19.)  His  history  is  contained  in  Exod.  vi. — xii. :  he 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea,  (xiv.  5 — 31.)  This 
Pharoah  is  Amcnophis  or  Ramses  V.  the  last  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Ramses  VI.  or  Sesostris. 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  David,  received  at  his  court, 
and  honourably  entertained  Hadad,  prince  of  Idumea  (to  whom 
he  gave  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage),  after  the  conquest  of  that 
countiy  by  the  Hebrews,  (i  Kings  xi.  17 — 19.)  He  was  one 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  and  most 
probably  was  a  difierent  person  from  the  Pharaoh  who  is  next  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  protector 
of  Hadad  could  be  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  gave  the  Hebrew 
king  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  por- 
tion. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  This  prince,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  was  probably  dethroned  and  put 
to  death  by  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with  Rehoboam. 
M.  Coquerel  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
Pharaohs)  thinks  that  Eccl.  iv.  14.  may  allude  to  this  event 

8.  Phahaoh-Nscho,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
took  up  arms  against  the  new  empire  of  the  Chaldsans,  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  and  threatening  Asia.  He  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Euphrates  into  Ihe  very  centre  of  the 
Chaldean  empire ;  but  being  opposed  in  his  passage  by  Josiah, 
an  ally  of  the  Chaldean  monarch,  to  whom  he  in  vain  o£kred 
terms  of  peace,  he  totally  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  Jemuh 
king  near  Megiddo.  He  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  city 
he  entered  by  force  or  by  capitulation ;  and,  deposing  Jehoaihaz 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  &ther  upon  the  throne,  he  gave  the 
crown  of  Judah  to  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  and  levied  a  heavy 
military  contribution  on  the  kingdom  of  Jndoh.    Enocoraged  by 
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theee  successes,  Necbo  proceeded  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  taking 
with  him  Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Riblah.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Carehemish  on  the  Eaphrates;  where,  after 
three  years'  warfiure  wiA  Tarioos  saccess,  he  was  defeated  by 
Nebachadnezaur,  and  forced  to  return  into  Egypt  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  On  his  retom,  he  took  the  captive  Jehoahaz  with 
him.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29—34.  xxiv.  7.  2  Chron.  xixv.  2(K-24. 
xxxn.  I— 1-4.)  The  Scripture  account  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  against  the  Jews  and  Babylonians  is  confirmed 
by  an  ancient  monument  discovered  in  Egypt  by  the  late  enter- 
prising traveller  BelzonL  (See  YoL  I.  pp.^89,  90.)  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  sixth  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sa'ites,  is  celebrated  in  pro£uie 
Idstory,  for  his  project  of  digging  a  canal,  to  join  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  SeA,  and  by  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  man- 
ned by  Phoenician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

9.  Phabaoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  or  Yaphres  of  profane  his- 
torians, was  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  He  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
and  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  wbpm  he 
formed  an  alliance  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms,  and  advanced  to  succour 
his  ally.  This  diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time ;  but^  agreea- 
bly to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  Egyptians  notwithstand- 
ing their  bnlliant  promises,  withdrew  without  fighting,  or  at  least 
without  making  any  resistance.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah  and  Jo- 
hanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the  prophet  predicted  to  them  the 
deplorable  end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xviL  15.  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  xliii. 
9.  xliv.  30.  xlvi.  26.)  The  prophet -Ezekiel  (xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
foretells  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the 
sword  should  cut  ofif  both  man  and  beast.  This  prediction  was 
afterwards  accomplished,  first  in  the  person  of  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Amasis  who  usurped  his 
throne,  and  subsequently  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians. 

PaARiBSKs,  tenets  of  the  sect  of,  144,  145. 

Phabpab,  river.    See  Abaxa,  p.  401. 

Philadbuphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder.  Attains  Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis.  Not  long  before  the 
date  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had  suffered  so  much 
from  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants;  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  po- 
verty of  this  church  as  described  in  this  epistle.  And  its  poverty 
may  also  in  some  degree  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.  **  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than  the  other  cities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended 
their  religion  and  freedom  above  fouracore  years,  and  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins  !'*  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  xt  p.  438.  8vo.  edit)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
churdi  in  this  dty,  which  is  now  called  .^//a A- iSAeAr,  or  the  city 
of  God,  It  contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly  Greeks,  most 
of  whom  speak  only  the  Turkish  language.  They  have  twenty- 
five  places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are  large  and  regular 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop  and  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity  here  are  not  numerous.  (Hartley's  Yisit  to 
the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July,  1827, 
pp.  324—326.    ArundeU's  Yisit,  pp.  167-r-174.) 

Pniixxosr,  an  opulent  Christian  at  Colosss;  whose  slave 
Onesimos  having  fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  Saint  Paul,  the  apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  the 
admunable  letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  for 
an  analysu  of  whidi,  see  pp.  847 — 349. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Oreat,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  who,  in  the  division  of  his  fisither's  kingdom,  was  made 
tetrsrch  of  Batansa,  Trachonitis,  and  Itnrsa.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
He  enlarged  and  embellished  tiie  dty  of  Paneas,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Casarea,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius. 

2.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest  He  was  the  husband  of  Herodias, 
who  was  tidwn  firmn  him  by  his  brother  Herod  Antipas.   Having 
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been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  lived  a  private  life.  (Matt 
xiv.  3.  Markvi.7.  LukeiiL19.)  As  Josephus  calls  this  prince 
Herod,  and  the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  fiunily,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  native  of  Bethssida. 
(Matt.  X.  3.  Mark  ui.  18.  Luke  vi  14.  John  i.  44—47  49. 
vL  5.  xii  21,  22.  xiv.  8,  9.)'  He  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  who  assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper 

«room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  L  13,  14.)  Of 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scytbia  and  Phrygia, 
and  was  interred  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where  he 
sufiered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  tL  5.)  He  preached  the'  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  ho 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted  many  to  the  faith  o 
Christ  Afterwards  he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  towards 
the  south,  to  the  road  leading  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he 
met  an  eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  like- 
wise converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  (Acts  viii.  5—38.)  After 
baptizing  the  eunuch,  Philip  stopped  some  time  at  Azotus;  anu 
"  passing  through,  he  preached  in  all  the  dries  until  he  came  to 
Cssarea,"  where  he  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence.  He  had 
four  daughters ;  who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  drcumstances, 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy.     (Acts  viii.  40,    xxi.  8,  9.) 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Primal  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  that  province  was  divided.  (See  YoL  I. 
p.  90.)  It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  CreniJes  from  its  nu- 
merous springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the  coal  mines  in  its 
vidnity.  The  name  of  Philippi  is  received  from  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Thracians.  Julius  Cssar  planted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  hence  its  in- 
habitants were  considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity 
was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  a.  n.  50,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvL  9 — 40. 

Philistines,  Land  of,  15.  Account  of,  ibid.  Nature  of  the 
disease  inflicted  upon  them,  196. 

PiiiLOLoous,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  St  Paul  salutes  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  of  opinion 
that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who  had  been  restored  to  liber^ 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Phi  NBAS,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
third  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for  his 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  affair  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Nnm 
XXV.  7.)  :  for  which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood  should  be 
given  to  his  posterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant;  this  condition 
being  included  (as  interpreters  observe),  that  his  children  should 
continue  fiuihful  and  obedient.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Ph(bbe,  a  deaconess  in  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  whom  Saint 
Paul  strongly  recommends  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  his 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to  himself.  The  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in  years,  and  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  man ;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  wiA 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  practice  which  at  that  time 
was  usual  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  (1  Tim.  vL  9, 
10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  their  own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  martyrs,  in- 
structing catechumens,  assisting  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and 
various  other  inferior  oflices.  Phcebe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  Su  Paul's  epbtle  to  the  Romans. 

PumxiCB,  or  PHoziriciA,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
along  the  coast  southvrards,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the  border 
of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  The 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the 
Phcenidans  are  the  most  cdebrated  people  of  antiquity.  They 
planted  many  colmiies,  and,  among  otheii^  Carthage.  Thtt 
principal  cities  of  Phcenida  were  ProcsXAiSi  Sinoir,  and  Ttrx, 
of  wUch  a  notice  is  given  in  the  solli6i|ttait  part  of  this  index 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  138. 

Phcbvicxakcbs,  notice  oi^  140.^' 

PH&reiA  is  a  province  ^  Asia  Ifinor,  divided  into  the  Greatev 
and  Ijesser.    The  feimer  had  Bitfiynia  on  the  north,  Galatia  on 
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tbB  eul,  Ptmphylik  m^  Lyeis  on  the  Mmth,  Ljdia  uid  Mjda 
cm  the  neat.  Ill  chief  dties  meDlioned  m  S<^ptaie  (Col.  ii.  1.) 
■re  Laodicea  and  Hienpolis;  ind  of  thu  St.  Luke  leenia  t 
■peak  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because  he  joins  h  with  PampliyliB  beloi 
it.  In  Acti  itL  6.  he  means  Phrysia  Minor.  The  inhabitani 
■re  said  to  hava  been  ^.servile  people,  kept  in  their  dutj  best  hy 
atripct,  and  made  wise  only  by  sulTeringg.  In  all  then  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bythinia  and  the  Biuine  Sea,  the  Jewi 
■ncientl;  were  very  numerous. 

PtiuT,  or  Pdt,  the  name  of  on  African  people.'  According  f: 
Josephaa  (AnU  Jud.  !.  i.  c.  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Phut  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
1.  T.  c  I.)  According  to  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgata  leraions 
thay  were  the  Libyans.  (Jer.  xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  iivii,  10.  ixxviiL 
6,  N«h.  iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  Phut,  the  third  son  of  flam.     (Gen.  i.  6.) 

Phtlictirii*  deKribcd,  1S6. 

PuTBics,  or  Medicine,  state  of,  104—197. 

Panics,  or  nalnral  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  1S6, 

PiHiHiiiOTU  or  HinoTFi,  nrithaut  the  pre£i,  a  place  on  the 
Red  Sea,  where  tlic  Israelites  made  their  second  encampment. 
(Elod.  x'f.  S.  9.  Num.  xiii.  7.)  Aa  the  Israelites  were  properly 
delivered  at  (liia  place  from  their  caplivilj,  and  fear  of  llio 
Egyptians  (Eiod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  Ihinka  that  it  derired  Its 
name  froai  that  circumstance.     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Pi'HTK,  Ponliua,  notice  of,  53. 

PisoiB,  Mount,  31. 

PisiDii  (Acts  xiv.  ^i.),  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
Pampbylia  on  the  south,  Golatia  on  the  north,  Isauiia  on  the 
east,  and  Phtygia  on  the  weat.  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (AcU  xiiL  U.),  ao  called  to  distinguish  it  froiU  Antiocb 

PiBON,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered  ihc  garden 
of  Eden.  (Ili  n.  ii.  11, 1!.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  E[:clcciajticuit,  speaking  of  a  wise  man,  says,  that  "  hn  filleth 
all  tIJngs  with  Uid  wisdom,"  or  spresils  It  On  every  eid<:,  "  as 
Phison  and  Tigria"  .spread  their  waters  "  in  Ihe  time  of  the  new 
fruils,"  that  ia,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter  enowa.  tVil  :'i  :.  Reland,  a;id  otbera,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Phaiiis,  a  cslehrHUl  r,-.-.:  of  Colchis;  Euaebiua  and  Jciame, 
alUr  Jiuephue.  iii-A.v  i:  ^i  bo  the  Gang:e>,  which  passing  into 
India  falla  into  Ilx' .'.-". ui. 

Pithdk,  one  of  the  ciiics  huill  1^  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh. 
(Exod.  i.  1 1.)  Sir  John  Maislum  imaginea  il  to  be  Pelusium  ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  Truiciz/jii  of  Herodoloa.  (Hiel.  I.  ii. 
c.  1S8.],  by  the  Arabians  in  later  (jmea  called  Fijam  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  ^uioiiin),  whiih  is  alio  applied  to  the  province. 

Plicdi:,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  38. 

PljUKS  of  the  Holy  Land,  acceimt  o^  33. 

pLKiDi^io,  form  of,  amnn;;  the  JewB,  in  diil  and  criminal 
ca!H!B,  50,  SB. 

PlocoUito,  Jewish  nxide  of,  177. 

FoETRT,  culiivsieil  by  the  Hebrews,  186. 

PoiiTKHESfl,  Jewish  forms  of,  168, 169. 

PoLiTiciL  Di-i.l"JiJ  of  Ihe  Holy  Land,  16—18.  Political 
State  of  th  '  Israeliles  r.nd  Jews  from  the  patriarchal  timea  lo  the 
destraction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  40 — 48. 

PoLioiKr,  wby  tolerated  amoag  the  Jews,  160.  Abolished 
by  Christianity,  ibid, 

PoMioRAaATi  trees  of  Palestine,  36. 

PoaTus,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Euiine  Sea 
on  Ihe  north,  Cappadocia  on  the  soutli,  PaphUsonia  and  Galatia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  west.  It  la  suppomd 
that  Saint  Peter  preached  in  Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his 
iirst  Epiotle  to  the  believing:  Hebrews,  who  were  scattered 
thnmghout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Pools  of  Salomon,  29.    Pool  of  Belhewla,  31.    And  of  Si- 
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Poos,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  63. 

PofDUTio.i  of  the  Holy  Land,  33.     Of  Jenualem,  S3. 

PuBcH  of  Sotomon,  99. 

PosaaasiDira,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  197. 

PoTirBXB,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard,  who  pm> 
chaspd  Joseph  of  some  Midianitish  merchants,  and  made  him 
■uperinleadenl  of  his  bouse.  AAerwards,  howewr,  listening  to 
the  false  charge*  of  his  wife.  Who  sccuiBd  Joaeph  of  attempting 
(o  aeduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  he  was  rjgo. 
roualy  confined.  It  should  seem  that  thia  rigour  was  not  of  very 
long  eonlinuanee ;  and  that  he  rectonid  Joaai^l  to  all  his  confi- 
dtne<^  and  intrusted  him  with  the  manajemeol  of  the  prison. 


(Gen.  XZX1&  Sfl.  init.  19 — 33.)    Patrphai'  is  an  ^yplian 

proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by  the  Coptic  nitlT 
*PPO  father,  that  ia,  prime  minister  of  Phobro,  or  HiarMli. 
Some  expoaitota  have  majle  a  distinction  between  the  master  of 
Joseph  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
Others,  however,  have  conjectured,  with  more  prohability,  that 
Potiphar,  after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a  transport  of  wrath 
and  jealousy,  acknowledged  his  innocence  ;  but  that,  in  order  lo 
avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of  restoring  Joseph  to  hia 
former  office,  be  confided   to  him  the  command  of  the  atale- 

PoTirnlRiH,  governor,  -or,  more  correctly,  prieat  of  On,  ia 
known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  hia  having  given  hia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  ili.  46.  xlri.  SO.) 
Jablonski  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Coptic  IIHONT- 
<t>PH,  priest  of  Ihe  sun;  and  (he  recent  discoverica  among  tbo 
Egyptian  monuments  have  shown  thai  his  conjecture  was  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  Pe-thkpb-bi  signifies  that  which 
belongs  to  Re  or  the  Sun :  (his  name  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  aun.  Underigned 
coincidences  hke  these  strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosi ' 
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of  the  Jews,  various  appellations  of,  131.  Public 
prayers,  ibid.  Private  prayers,  ibid.  How  offered  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.  Attitudes  in  prayer,  131,  133.  Forms  of  prayer 
in  use  among  tlie  Jcws,'I33.  The  nineteen  prayers  now  used 
by  them,  106,107. 

pREicBins,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  106. 

Pbecifitatiob,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

PasrABATioK  of  the  Passover,  IS3.     Of  the  Sabbath,  128. 

ParstBTs  offered  lo  superiors,  169,  ' 

Priests,  privileges  and  functions  of,  1 13, 1 13. 

Pntisct  or  Pbisciha,  the  wife  of  Ai]uila,B  converted  Jew  of 
Ponlus.     See  Anoij.*,  p.  407. 
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of  treating  prisoners,  66.     Probable  origin  of  one  being  reteaaed 

the  Passover,  123.     Eyes  of.  put  out,  66. 

Phibonb  (Jewish),  notice  of,  65,  66. 

PaiTiLESzs  of  the  first-born,  163,'^ 

PaoctiDTjtcs,  judicial,  forms  of,  55—60. 

PHoccniTOBs  (Roman),  powers  of,  62,63.  Stale  of  the 
Jews  under  them,  53. 

Proijictio:>b  of  the  Holy  Land,  36—37, 

Pbokisi,  land  of,  13. 

pROMt'LDATlO*  of  lawB,  47,48. 

PaopEnTT,  crimef  against,  how  punished,  62,63.  Disposal 
of  properly,  164. 

~  .  notice  of,  47. 116.     Punishment  of  false  prophets, 

of  the  prophets,  184, 185.  (See  further  the  General 
liters,  No.  HI.  infra.  artJele-J^sJifteM.)  "  Tht  Pr^ 
phett"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  213.  of  Ibia 
volume.  Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in  tha 
Jewish  Synagogue,  105. 

PaosELii'XS,  account  of,  109. 

PaoBSiTCBn  or  oratoriea  of  tiie  Jews,  102, 103. 
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Ptolimais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg.  L31.),  and  notr 

lown  by  the  name  of  Ague,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 

ore  of  (he  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  confines  of  Lower  and 

Upper  Galilee.    Here  Saint  Paul  reated  for  one  day  on  his  joomey 

from  Ephesus  (o  Jerusalem.  (Ac(8  xiL  7.)     As  this  port  must 

always  have  been  of  great  impoitonce  in  time  of  war,  the  lown 

haa,  consequently,  undergone  great  changes.    During  the  crotsades 

Ity  suSered  exceedingly  both  from  infidels  and  Christiana, 

in  whom  i(  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts :  si 

length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  late  !^eizar  Pacha,  under 

whose  government  and  that  of  his  successor  it  has  ravivedi  and 

one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  coast.    Acre 

beautiful  appearance,  when  beheld  from  •  short  distance. 

Thia  place  is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  lo  Napoleon 

Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sydney 

Smith,  who,  after  a  long  and  memorable  nege,  compelled  the 

French  to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria. 

PrBLicAirs,  or  coUnlon  of  the  revenue,  account  o^7tt,  79. 

Why  odious  lo  tbe  Jews,  70. 

PiiBi.iiis,  an  opulent  governor  of  MaUa,  at  Ihe  time  of  Sb 
Paul's  diipwreck,  who  miraculously  heated  hia  faUier  of  a  dui 
g^rons  malady.    Hie  bay  in  «hidi  the  veanl  was  wre^ed  ma 
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contigaiHii  to  his  citate ;  snd  1m  moat  prolitbly  entertained  the 
■poEtle  (luriTig  bis  three  months'  raaideoce  on  that  iiland.  (Acta 
xiiii.  7,  a.)  An  ancient  inacription  found  at  Milta.  deugnilea  its 
governor  1^  the  same  appellation — npdTOX  or  chief  man — 
which  St  Luke  gifea  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and  Kulniiel  on 
A«ax»viii.7,8.) 
Ptit,  or  PacL. 

1 ,  The  proper  name  of  a  people  remote  from  Palestine.  (Isa. 
liTi.  IB.)  The  Latio  Vulgale  renden  it  Africa;  according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Philc,-  an  island  of  ttie  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Vitringa  supposes  it  lo  be  a  place  in  the  eilrenuty  of  Egypt;  it 
being  the  prophet's  object,  in  th;  passage  juat.cited,  to  designate 
the  moat  remotn  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  AssTiia,  nho  is  mentiooed  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  nho  gavo  a  thousand  talents 
of  eilrer  to  support  him  in  his  kingdom.  (S  Kings  iv.  19,  SO.) 

pDRisansNTS  (Hebren),  design  of,  64.  Inferior  punishnieiits. 
64— fi6.     Capital  punishments,  66—69. 

PmrigHHisTS  (Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  account  of, 
69—73. 

PcBiTtiTATioiis  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  133.  Purilica- 
tioni  of  (he  lepro^,  in  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  133, 134. 
Purifications  in  cue  of  minor  impurities,  134. 

PnniM,  or  feast  of  J.ata,  account  of,  128. 

Pttidli,  a  maritime  tovn  of  Campania,  in  Italy^  between 
Bain  and  Naples,  founded  b^  a  colony  from  Cumsa.  It  was 
originally  called  Dicsarchia,  and  afterwards  Potcoli,  from  the 
great  number  of  wells  {putei)  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  now  called  Puzzoli  or  Puziuolo.  Hers  Saint  Paul  eboile 
•eien  days,  by  the  &rour  of  the  centurion,  on  hia  first  journey  to 
Roma.  (Acts  xxiiii.  13.)  It  appears  from  Acts  ixviii.  11.  thai 
Puteoli  was  the  destination  of  this  tessel  from  Aleiatidria;  and 
we  learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  bietarian. 
Josephus,  corroborated  by  the  geographer  Strabo,  that  this  was 
the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant  com- 
monly sailed.  (Antiq.  Jud.  hb,  iviii.  c.  T.  §  4.  c  8.  §  S.  Strabo, 

G«)BT.LxTu.p.793.ed  Csaaub.) 


QvAKTUf,  a  Christian  resident  at  Coiinlh,  whose  salutations 
Sunt  Paul  transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a  Roman, 
whom  commerdat  affairs  had  ted  into  Greece.  (Rom.  iii.  23.) 

QuickuHC  (ZcfRc).  Two  syrtes  or  sand  banks,  on  the 
niHthem  coast  of  Africa,  were  particularly  celebrated  among  the 
■Ticicnts;  one  of  wliich,  called  the  Syrtit  raajar,  lay  between 
Cyreue  and  Leplia,  and  is  most  probably  THN  2u/>tii,  the 
Quicktand,  alluded  to  in  Actsnvii.  11.;  since  a  vessel  bound 
westward,  afler  pasnng  Crete,  might  easily  be  driven  into  it  by 
>  strong  not1h.«asterIy  wind.  The  other  ( Sylit  minor)  lay 
near  Cirtbage.    (Koinliel  on  Ads  nviL  IT.    Robinson's  Leii- 

COD,  voce  ZlfTR.) 

QuiRiKiis  or  CTRtiriDS  (Kimix,  in  Latin  Quirinus).  tbst  is, 
Pnbliua  Sulpidus  Quirinus,  a  Roman  senator;  who,  aller  the 
baniibment  of  Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  the  annex 
of  Judea  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  sent  from  Rome,  as 
fovernor  of  Syria,  to  take  a  cenaos  of  the  whole  province  '' 
m  TOW  to  Haation.  (CoQiparB  Acts  v.  37.)  This  census  he 
pleled,  a.  d.  8.  This  enrolment  is  alluded  to  in  Lake  ii.  2. ;  for 
-    '     "■  ■■  nofwhicb,seeVaLLtip.419,4S0. 
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capital  city  of  the  Ammonites^  and  against  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  probably  hsd^eir  completion  five  years  aAer  the  deilruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Antiochua  the  Greek  look  the  city  of  Rab 
hath-Ammon  about  x.  m.  3786.  Some  time  before  this,  Plolen^ 
Philadelphus  had  ^ven  it  the  n*OM  irf  Philidilthii.  Which 
e  in  this  index. 

3.  lUaBiTB-HOii,  or  Bsbbalh  of  the  children  of  Moab,  the 
capital  of  the  Moabites,  otherwise  Ab,  or  Abtei.  of  Moab,  and 
KiHUEHss,  or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  iWilL  31.  36.) 
This  city  was  situated  on  thejiver  Ar:  it  underwent  many  revo- 
lutions, and  the  prophets  denounced  heavy  judgments  against  it. 
"  BBi.orRiBBOHT,  import  of,  1S6. 

■DoxAscr,  or  divination  by  the  st^  143. 
BSEijiKEB,  an  oiTicer  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  sent  with  Rabearis  and  Tartan  to  sumaion  Heiekiah  to  lur- 
r  lo  his  master.  (3  Kings  iTiii.  IT.) 
ci,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  meaiung  a  worthies*  pennn. 
(Matt.  *.  S3.)    Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another  were  ob- 
iiious  (o  ponisbment  bj  the  CounciL  of  twenty-three.    See 
55.  supra. 

RicuaL,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of 
Jac(4i.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In  Jer. 
ixii.  16.  the  proi^et  introduces  Rachel  as  bewailing  the  exile  <d 
her  posterity,  that  is,  Epbraim  ;  by  quoting  which  language  the 
evangelist  Matthew  (Li.  18.)  in  a  similar  manner  inbodueea  heraa 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  the  children  who  were  massacred  at  Belh- 
'ehcm.  (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  317.)  The  tomb  of  Rachel  is  slili 
ihown  to  travellers,  near  the:  ruins  of  the  village  of  Ramah.  "It 
s  one  of  the  few  places  where  tlje  observer  is  persuaded  that 

radition  has  not  eried The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as 

!an  well  be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  sheltei 
from  the  blast;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the 
beautiful  mailier  [wife]  of  I  i  i. ,   n--  ;  i    i  il<    ■  i;.  ■-  ■:!■  .■uuriH 

if  (he  East,  p.  157.)  Mr.  M:iiiiiilr,'il  n  nl  oj.riii.in  iiiai  rliis  may 
be  the  true  plare  of  Rachd'^  interment :  but  the  present  scpul- 
chral  monument  can  hen, me  of  that  which  Jacob  creeled;  for 
>ears  to  be  plainly  a  iinuli^m  and  Turkish  atrudure.  Tho 
graves  of  the  Moslems  lie  iliickly  strewn  around  this  lomb. 


1.  RiBBiTB,  RiBBaTH-AMMos,  oT  RiBBiTK  of  the  Children 
of  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  the  espial  of  the 
Ammonites,  wai  situated  beyond  lor^m.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  lime  of  Moees.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  hia  general  Joab  laid  siege  lo  RaV 
bath'-Ammon,  where  the  brBve  Uriah  tost  hia  life,  by  a  secret 
order  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should  be  forsaken  in  a 
place  of  danger.  And  irtien  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might  hav 
honour  of  taking  it.  From  this  time  it  became  sabject  1 
kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the  kings  of  Israel  became  masters 
of  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tigjklli-piteser  having 
taken  away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  country,  the 
Ammonites  were  guilly  of  many  crueltiea  against  those  who 
onsequence  of  which  the  pnwheti  Jeremiah  and 
■--  -^rt  Rabbflh,  the 


1.  A  woman  of  Jericho, 
ollerwards  concealed,  the  in' 
':plore  that  city  and  iti  eoiui 
Jericho,  Rahab,  with  her  p.iri 
the  conduct  c  ~ 


ho  received  lata  her  bouse,  and 
apica,  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
,uous  tcrrilory.  On  the  capture  of 
1^.  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had, 
sjiicB,  quitted  her  house  in  safety. 


ibsequenlly  married  ^^.ilraon,  one  of  the  chief  a 
of  Judah,  and  becami  ihi>  moih^r  of  Bobz.  (Josh.  ii.vL  IT. 
23,33.  Rnthiv.  3!.  Mart.;.  5.)  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  re^ieeting  Rahab,  wln'iher  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who 
kepi  a  house  of  enlertainni<  iil  fur  slnuigcrs.  The  sante  word  in 
the  Hebrew  knguage  dec  iii'!<  persons  of  both  prufessiona:  for 
the  same  reason,  the  appel[  L-.l.m  i.r  linrl.il  is  tivi'ri  to  P.ihab  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  fn  ■■!  ■'"'■''■"  ■■  "  "  '''v!  '  II. !.  \i. 
31.)and  James  (ilSfi.)  II  ■  'iit 

the   Ghaldee   paraphrast  i    .  '  .  -    .■ 

woman  who  keeps  a  pubU  .  'l^. 

Since  those  apoalles  dte  her  as  an  eminent  eiample  of  fiiith  tn 
God,  and  have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  ehall  be  justiAed 
in  putting  the  most  charitable  eonstiuction  upon  the  appellatiDii 
given  lo  her. 

3.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (laa.  xxi.  7.  IL  9.  PsaL  liixvri. 
4.  Ixxxix.  II.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  ^reurf,  and  the 
name  aeems  to  have  been  given  to  Egypt  from  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  its  princes  and  inhabitanta. 

Ririrs,  early  and  latter,  importance  of,  in  Palestine,  S4. 

R.M.,  Bix.H,  or  BixiTBiiM,  was  a  amall  town  or  vUli«a 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  t  ■ 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  Aa  It  tUfid  in 
a  pass  bstween  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  seiied  it,  and  began  lo  fortify  it,  to  prevent  hia  sul^eda 
from  passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  x*. 
IT.  31.)  Here  Tfebuiaradan,  the  Chaldean  general, dispoeed  of 
his  Jewish  prisoners  afler  their  cspilal  was  taken,  which  occv- 
»ioned  a  great  lamentilion  among  the  daughters  of  Rachel  (Jer. 
xl.  1 — 3.  xxiL  IS.)  Oriental  geographen  speak  of  this  place 
as  having  formerly  been  the  melropptia  of  Palestine ;  and  Mr. 
Buckingfaam  informs  us  that  every  appearance  of  its  ruins  even 
now  confitms  the  opinion  of  it*  baviof  been  once  a  considerahle 
city.  "  Its  situation,  as  lying  tmmediidely  in  the  high  road  feni 
JaSii  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  neeaasuily  a  place  of  great  mort  - 
I  and,  from  the  fruitfulnesa  of  the  country  around  it,  it  muM  hrn 
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oeen  equally  important  as  a  military  station  or  a  dep6t  for  sup- 
plies, and  as  a  magazine  for  thet  collection  of  such  articles  of 
commerce  as  were  exported  from  the  coast  In  its  present  state 
rhe  town  of  Ramah  is  about  the  size  of  Jafia,  in  the  extent  actu- 
ally occupied.  The  dwellings  of  the  last,  however,  are  crowded 
together  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them :  and  some  of  the  old  ter- 
raeed  roofii  are  fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are 
seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The 
inl^abitants  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five  thousand  per- 
fonfly  of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
dlliolie  commutapn,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  Mohanmie* 
dans,  chiefly  Arabs ;  the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being 
Turks,  and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation 
at  the  toeople  is  husbandry,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
is  higmy  fiivourable ;  and  the  staple  commodities  produced  by 
them  are  com,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
dodi  made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains  of  some  noble 
rabCenanean  dstems  at  Ramah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or 
eiecution  to  maify  of  those  at  Alexandria :  they  were  intended 
lor  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water.*'     (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramoth,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  oflen 
called  Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ramoth- 
mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiiL  26.)  This  city  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Ghid.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan.  (Deut.  iv.  43. 
Josh.  XX.  8.  xxL  38.)  It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered it,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it  (1  Kings  xxii.  3—36.  2  Kings  viii.  2S,  29.  2  Chron. 
xxiL  5.)  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  this  place ;  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here 
anointed  king  of  Israel  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  ix.  1 — 10.)  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviiL  3,  4,  5.  et 
seq^^     It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

KsAuiKo,  oriental  mode  of,  183. 

RfiAPiKo,  notice  of,  177. 

RxBXLs'  Beating,  what,  67. 

RKCXPTioif  of  visiters,  169,  170. 

RscHABiTES,  account  of,  116. 

Recorder,  office  of,  47. 

RscREATioifs  of  tlie  Jews,  189,  190. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern  sea  which  interposes 
Itself  between  Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petrsa  on  the  east,  while  its  northern  extremities 
touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom,  it  b  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signifies  Eedj  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau 
for  selling  his  Itirthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity  (Gen.  xxv.  30. 
xxxvL  31^-40.),  and  the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  afler  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks,  not  understanding  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  translated  it  into  their  tongue,  and 
called  it  QAXxaa-u.  E^pst,  whence  the  Latins  termed  it  Mare 
Mubrunty  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  called  Yam  Suphf 
^'the  weedy  sea,'*  in  several  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  10.  Psal.cvi. 
9.,  Sec)  which  are  improperly  rendered  **  the  Red  Sea."  Some 
learned  authors  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
quantity  of  weeds  in  it.  But  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  seen  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  extent  of  it,  states  that  he  never  saw-  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it ;  and  remarks  that  a  narrow  gulf,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  monsoons  blowing  from  contrary  {Mints 
six  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  sel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  water.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sea  derives  its  name  from  the  large  trees,  or  plants,  of  white  coral, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land.  One  of  these,  which  he 
saw,  from  a  root  neariy  central,  threw  out  ramifications  measur- 
ing twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  every  way.  (Travels,  vol.  iL  p. 
138.)  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  solution  that  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are 
but  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  did  not  exceed  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  obeervations  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf,  during  the  .years 
1762  and  1763.    (Voyage  en  Arable,  p.  363.) 
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Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  mi.acle  of  the  passage  over 
the  Red  Sea,  when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and  made 
the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  dry  shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000, 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children.  The  rabbins, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  fkthers,  relying  on  Psal.  cxxxvi  13. 
(to  him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve  passages ; 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  different  passage. 
But  other  authora  have  advanced  that,  Moses  having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Midiah,  had  observed  that 
it  kept  its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  so  that, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  Hebrews 
over;  but  the  Egyptians  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  were  all 
swallowed  up  and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates.  Thus  the  priests 
of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  modems,  particularly  by  the  learned  critic  and 
philologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he 
sent  to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt,  proposed 
to  him  to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  **  Whether  there  were  not  some 
ridges  of  rockis  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at 
particular  times,  may  pass  over  ?  Secondly,  Whether  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  firom  the  north-west,  could 
not  blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap 
so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  passed  without  a  miracle  V*  anc 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also  for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  hit 
inquiries  likewise,  his  observations  on  which  are  excellent  **  I 
must  confess,"  says  he,  "  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  at* 
tention  to  solve  them.  This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scripture  to 
be  a  miraculous  one ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authority  alone 
we  derive  it  If  we  believe  in  God,  that  he  made  the  sea,  we 
must  believe  he  could  divide  ^t  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ;  and 
of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan.  If  the  Ete^  ^ 
sian  winds,  blowing  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could  keep 
up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,^of  fifty  feet 
high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  to  es- 
cape at  the  sides  1  This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once,  they  must  have  repeated 
it  many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same  causes.  Yet 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.)  says  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  son,  from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that  once  this  division  of 
the  sea  did  happen  there ;  and  that,  afler  leaving  its  bottom  some 
time  dry,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fury.i  The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind :  we  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in 
words  nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouths  of 
unbiassed,  undesigning  pagans.  Were  all  th^se  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar  of  fire  1  The  answer 
is,  We  should  not  believe  it  Why,  then,  believe  the  passage  at 
all  1  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one  but  what  is  for  the  other : 
it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things ;  and, 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable."     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  135 — 137.) 

Still,  such  skeptical  queries  have  their  use ;  they  lead  to  a 
stricter  investigation  of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant  to  impeacl^  Thus  it 
appeara,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bruce, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the  gulf  any  where 
to  afford  a  shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query,  about  the 
Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  is  refuted  by  the  express  mention  of 
a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across,  and  scooping  out  a  dry 
passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it 
there  as  an  instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  introduced  in  the  saored  history  by  way  of  anticipation,  4o 
exclude  the  natural  agency  that  might  in  afler  times  be  employed 
for  solving  miracles ;  and  it  is  remaikable  that  the  monsoon  in 
the  Red  Sea  blowv  the  summer  half  of  the  year  from  the  north, 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which  could  produce 

<  Diodoms  amibntes  this  to  an  "extraordinary  bigb  tide."  The  fact, 
however,  that  "the  ground  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fulf"  is 
admitted  by  this  curious  uradition. 
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the  miracle  in  question.  Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to 
deny  the  miracle,  Niebohr  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  con> 
tend  for  a  higher  passage,  near  Suez.  "  For/'  says  he,  **  the 
miracle  would  be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there^  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the  multitude  of 
the  Israelites  could  be  able  to  cross  it  here,  without  a  prodigy, 
would  deceive  himself;  for  even  in  our  days  no  caravan  passes 
that  way  to  go  from  Caifo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably.  The  passage  would  have  been 
naturally  more  difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
tended towards  the  north ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  desert"  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  could,  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez  :  for,  1.  He 
evidently  confounded  the  town  of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he 
places  near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to  be  made 
with  the  bay  of  Kolsum,  which  began  about  forty-five  miles  lower 
down ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved  from  the  astrono- 
mical observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  (See  his  treatise  on  the  Plagues 
ofEgypt,pp.  371,  872.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
station,  the  Israelites  *<  turned"  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
least  a  full  day's  journey  below  Ethan,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
&ctorily  proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.  xiv.  2.)  And  it  was 
this  unexpected  change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  which 
intimated  an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  **  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness," 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  sides, 
and  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  road  from 
Cairo ;  who  **  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Piha- 
hiroth, oppodte  to  Baalzephon."  (Exod.  xiv.  2 — 9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  could  suffer  themselves  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
fold by  Mooes  to  their  apparent  destruction :  "  one  need  only 
tra[Tel  with  a  caravan,"  says  he  **  which  meets  with  the  least 
obstacle,  viz.  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Orientals 
do  not  let  theihselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi," 
or  leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  "  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet  under 
the  visible  guidance  and  protection  of  "the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a.  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  for 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  8 — 20.)  "  And 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
light  by  night  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night"  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
L  pp.  888 — 391.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
furnishes  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
modem  infidels. 

Various  ancient  traditions  among  the  heathen  historians  attest 
the  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Is- 
raelites :  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  manifett  from  the  text 
of  Moses  and  other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned  this 
miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  account  is  supportable  but  that 
which  supposes  ^e  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry  ground  which  was  left  void  by  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 17,  &c)  To  omit  the 
numerous  allusions  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  11, 
dec.)  that  the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his  people,  that  he 
conducted  them  through  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is 
led  through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  says  (iii.  15.),  that 
the  Lord  made  himself  a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
across  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great  waters.  Lastly,  in  the 
apoehiyphal  book  of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7, 8.  x.  17, 18.),  that 
the  dry  land  appeared  all  'on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water 
was  before ;  that  a  firee  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment  through 
the  midst  of  the  Red  S«i ;  and  that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  abyss. 

Rxvues,  cities  of,  16. 

RxoAL  GoTEBNMxiTT  of  the  Israelites  and  Jew^  42— 46<  Its 
dorttion,  49, 


RxoToir  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of,  33. 

Rkhoboam,  the  son^md  successor  of  Solomon.  In  his  reign 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin retaining  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  while  the  other 
ten  tribes  became  subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  Reho- 
boam died  after  reigning  17  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  by  his  son  Abu  ah  or  Abijak,  b.c.964. 

RsLioioii^  corruptions  o^  among  the  Jews,  135—148.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  Christ,  148 — 150. 

Rem  PH  Air,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  woiriUp- 
ped  under  the  name  of  Moloch.  (Acts  vii  43.  Comptn 
p.  137.) 

RsiTDivo  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Rephaim  or  Raphaim,  the  sons  of  Rapha  ^2  Sam.  xzL  16. 18« 
Heb.  and  marginal  rendering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giante  thai 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  xv.  20.  Josh.  xriL  1(5«)f 
from  whom  the  gigantic  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  desooided* 
(Deut  iii.  11.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this  word  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  giant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Deut  ii.  1 1.  20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  extraordinary  strength  among  the  Philistines.  (2  8am.  zxL 
16.  18.  marg.  rend.)  The  Yallet  of  thb  Rephaim  (for  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  31,  32.)  derives  its  name  finmi  this 
tribe. 

Rephidim,  a  station  or  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvii.  1.),  where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Mkribah.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated rock,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says  that  it  is  about  five 
yards  long,  five  in  height,  and  four  yards  wide.  This  rock, 
which  is  of  granite,  is  in  Deut  viii.  15.  rightly  called  a  rock  of 
Jtint,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness:  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it 
were,  and  loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  a  part  or  cliff  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  vfatert 
vfhichffuthed  out^  and  the  ttream  whichjlovfedvnthal  (Psal.  vlL 
8.  21.),  have  hollowed  across  one  comer  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  othei*,  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  **  the  lively  and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  they  mn  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not  sent 
downwards:  they  are  more  than  a  foot  asunder.  Neither  art 
nor  chance  could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  contri- 
vance :  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  points  out  to  us  a  mirs- 
cle ;  andj  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary at  Jerusalem,  never  fails  to  produce  the  greatest  serioosneH 
and  devotion  in  all  who  see  it  (Shaw's  Travels,  voL  iL  pp.  109, 
IIQ.  Carne's  Letters,  pp.  108,  199.) 

Restitution,  in  what  cases  enjoined,  65*  ^ 

Rktaliatiov  among  the  Jews,  64,  65. 

Reubeit,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned  to 
which,  see  p.  1 6. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  46.  Of  the  Le- 
vites,  112.     And  of  the  priests,  113. 

Reterknce  of  the  Jews  for  their  temple,  100, 101.  Of  infe- 
riors to  superiors,  1 69. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  divisions  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggiandiie 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah  king  of  Israel  against 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  whose  dominions  he  invaded ;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took  a  g^^at  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  sent^to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerasalem,  in  which  he  fiuled.  (2  Kings  xv.  37.  xvi.  5. 
2  Chron.  xxxviiL  5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  (vii.  1 — 8.),  frustrated  the  project  formed  by  the  allied 
princes  for  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin  was  more 
successful  in  Idumsa,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  port 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  an  important  conquest  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  sea  (2  Kinga 
xvL  6.)  His  successes  were  of  short  duration ;  in  the  following 
year,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viiL  4.  ix.  10.),  Da- 
mascus was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  car 
ried  its  inhabitants  into  bondage,  and  put  to  death  Rezin,  with 
vrhom  the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rhsoiuh,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  8icUy<^  &ere  St  Paul  stayed  0110 
day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acta  zxviii.  13.)  It  is 
caUed  Rbeggio. 
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Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Levant,  \vhich  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  nUtne  from  the  abundance  of  roses  which  grew 
there.  When  St  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  a,  d.  58,  he  went  firom 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  th^ce  to  Pataia  in 
Lyeia.  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

R1BLA.H,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country  of  Hamath,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
oedled  Awtioch  in  Syria.  It  was  very  pleasantly  situated ;  and 
here  Pharaoh-NecKo  stopped,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.) 

RixxoN  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to  be  the  Jupiter  of  the 
andents,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings  v.  8.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  (Josh.  xv.  32.  xix.  7.  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

8.  A  rock  not  far  from  Gibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benja- 
min retreated  after  their  defeat  ( Judg.  xx.  45. 47.  xxi.  1 3.)  Hi- 
ther also  Saul  and  his  men  went  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2.) 

4.  RiMMOir-jfETUOAR  (a  round  pomegranate),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  2<ebulon  (Jo6h.xix.  13),  which  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  same 
as  RixKoxo,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

5.  RiMMO^-PAREZ  («pW<pofne§Tana^e),  the  sixteenth  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Riiro^  worn  by  the  Jews,  167,  158. 

RiTERS  of  the  Holy  Land,  25,  26. 

RoosL  or  £n-ro6xl,  fountain  of,  28. 

Roxx,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  during  the  period  comprised 
in  the  New  Testament  history.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and  Romu- 
lus, A.M.  3966  of  the  Julian  period,  in  A.iir.  3256,  b.  c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  This 
city  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of 
it  here.  The  later  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
not  mentioned  it ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testament  Saint  Peter  (1  £p.  v. 
13.)  has  denoted  it  by  the  figurative  name  of  Babylon.  The 
church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  -with  you,  saluteth 
you.  Saint  John,  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii. 
2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  describes  it  in 
such  a  ifianner  as  can  only  agree  to  Rome:  1.  By  its  command 
over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty  towards  the  saints ;  and,  3. 
By  its  situation  upon  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St  Paul  came 
twice  to  Rome :  first,  a.  b.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  Cssar;  and, 
secondly,  a.  d.  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which  happened 
in  A.  n.  66.  Account  of  the  judicature  of  the  Romans,  57 — 59. 
Roman  tribunals,  60.  Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  52. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  72,  73.  Discipline  and  military 
triumphs,  93 — 95.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Jews,  60. 

Roofs  of  houses,  153. 

Rudder-bands,  nature  of,  188. 

Rural  aitd  Domestic  Economt  of  the  Jews,  174 — 180. 

Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned  with  lier  mother-in- 
law  Naomi  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of  Boaz. 
(Matt  L  5.)     See  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  218. 


Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  how  observed,  121,  122. 

Sabbatical  Year,  account  of,  128. 

Sabtechah,  a  people  or  country  of  the^  Coshites ;  most  pro- 
bably Sabatha  01  Sabota,  a  consideraUe  ctty  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat  flist  1.  vi.  c  28.  §  32.),  the  principal 
city  of  the  Atramites,  a  tribe  of  Sabsans,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Sackbut,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  used  in  Chaldaea, 
supposed  to  consist  of  four  strings,  and  to  emit  a  shrill  sound. ' 

Sacraxekt  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween and  the  Jewish  Passover,  125. 

Sacred  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the  Jews,  129 — 134. 

Sacred  PERsoNs/amimg  them,  account  o^  lOSi^ — 116. 

Sacred  Places,  account  of,  95—107. 

Sacred  Things,  account  of,  116 — 120. 

Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  account  o^  121—129. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  divine  origin  o^  117.  Selection  of, 
and  how  offered,  117,  118.  Difieient  kinds  of,  1 18-— 120. 
Th^  fitness  and  propriety,  120,  121.  Unbloody  sacrifices,  119. 
Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  explained,  139---142. 

Sadducees,  sect  of,  tenets  of,  145, 146. 

Sag  AN,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest,  113.  ,  * 

Salaxis,  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whero  die 
Gospel  was  early  pfeadi^  (Acts  xiiL  5.)    It  was  sttQatod  «ii 


the  soutli<:ea8t  side  of  the  island,  and  was  afterwards  qalled 
Constantia. 
Salxx. 

1.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jxrusalxx.  (PsaL  Ixxvi.  2.) 

2.  Ot  Salix,  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  Joha 
baptized.  (John  iiL  23.)    Its  situation  cannot  now  be  ascertained 

Salxonx,  a  maritime  city  and  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

Salokx,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John.    She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to  him.  (Mark  xv.  40. 
xvi.  1.  Matt  XX.  20.  xxviL  56.) 
Salt,  covenant  o^  81. 
Salt  Sea,  account  of,  27,  28. 
Salt,  Yale  of,  notice  of,  31. 
Salutations,  forms  of,  168,  169. 
Sam  or  Samiel,  wind,  notice  of,  40. 

Samaria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Semer  or  Shemer,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it  Samaria  (Heb.  Shom- 
eron),  from  its  former  owner.     By  his  successors  it  was  greatly 
improved  and  fortified ;  and,  after  resisting  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser,  b.  c. 
717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  stones.  (Micah  L  6.  2  Kings 
xvii  6.)     Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  agttin  from  its  ruins 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  549,  alter  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high-priest  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129  or  130.    It  was  afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaate,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  (Sebastos)  CsBsar.    The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful   and   strong  by  nature.     It  stands  on  a  fine, 
large,  insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley  ;  which 
is  environed  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated 
with  terraces  up  to  the  top,  spwn  with  grain,  and  (as  the  valley 
also  is)  planted  vrith  fig  and  olive  trees.    The  hill  of  Samaria 
likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
mountains.    The  population  of  Samaria,  in  1819,  was  computed 
by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  at  nearly  10,000  souls,  compkosed  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  and  a  few  Jews  of  the   Samaritan  sect 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  377.    Third  edition.)    For  a  notice  of  the 
idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  captivity,  see  p,  139. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  dec  of  the  Samaritans,  see 
pp.  147,  148. 

Samaria,  Mountains  of,  p.  29.  Region  of,  18.' 
Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on  tl^e  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabsus,  a.  m.  3685, 
B.  c.  139.  (1  Mace.  xv.  23.)  St  Paul  went  ashore  on  the  same 
island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  58.  (Acts  xx.  15.) 

Samothracia,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  St  Paul  depart- 
ing from  Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  and 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  afterwards  Samos;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thracian 
was  added,  which  passed  into  the  name  Samothrace. 

Samson  or  Sampson,  the  thirteenth  judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth  he  was  conse- 
crated to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelites 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  wa^  celebrated  for  his  vast 
physical  strength,  and  for  the  bravery  and  success  with  which  he 
defended  his  country  against  its  enemies.  (Judg.  xiiL— ^vi.) 
He  judged  the  Israelites  twenty  years.  • 

Samuel,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  the  son  of  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  consecrated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine  communications  even  in 
his  childhood  :  he  was  the  fifteenth  and  last  judge  <^  the  Israel* 
ites.  By  divine  direction,  he  converted  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth into  a  kingdom ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  tbe  first  king,  and 
afterwards  David.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  about  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Saul.  For  an  analysis  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
see  pp.  218 — 220. ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at 
Endor,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

Sanctuary  of  the  temple  described,  100 
Savoals  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  157, 
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Saithidkxn',  or  great  council  of  the  Hebrews,  powers  and 
functions  of,  54,  55. 

SAPPHiRA,(the  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  together  with  him,  was 
struck  with  instant  death,  *for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  y.  1.  3.  9,  10.^ 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the  mother  of  Isaac,  whom 
she  bore  at  an  age  when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  blessing. 
(Gren.  xxi.)  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years,  at  Kir- 
jath-aiba,  afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gren.  xxiii  1.  9.) 

SAmnis,  the  metropolis  of  the  region  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  sufrounding  country.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  debauched 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Considerable  ruins  still  attest  the 
ancient  splendour  of  this  once  celebrated  capital  of  Croesus  and 
the  Lydian  kings,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  village 
called  Sart,  consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts  occupied  by  Turkish 
herdsmen.  **  A  great  portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasants,  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a  few 
disjointed  pillars,  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis."  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek  servants  of  a  Turkish 
miller,  in  1826,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
Sar^  the  present  state  of  which  affords  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
against  the  church  in  that  city.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
^gean,  vol.  i.  pp.  201.  216 — 218 ;  Hartley's  Visit,. Miss.  Regis- 
ter, 1827,  p.  326. ;  Arundell's  Visit,  pp.176— 182.) 

SiaaPTA,  or  Zarepuath  (Luke  iv.  26.),  was  a  city  in  the 
territory  of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  was  sent, 
and  was  preserved  by  her  cruise  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
wasted  not.  (1  Kings  xvii.  9.)  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Zarfa. 

Saroon  (Isa.  XX.  1.),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whom  some  critics 
and  expositors  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of 
Sennacherib;  while  others  have  conceived  him  to  have  been 
Sennacherib  himself! 

Sarok  or  Sharoit,  atown  adjoining  to  Lydda,  which  gave  name 
to  the  spacious  and  fruitful  valley  between  Cesarea  and  Joppa. 
Peter's  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  knowledge 
df  the  GospeL  (AcU  ix.  35.) 

Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  first 
king  of  IsraeL  In  consequence  of  his  disregarding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
anointed  to  be  sovereign  in  his  stead.  Saul,  after  persecuting 
David  for  loany  years,  was  slain,  together  with  his  two  sons,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  i.)  On 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  see  p.  196. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
ScAPs-GOAT,  typical  reference  of,  127. 
ScsPTRft  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  44. 

ScRTA,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  whose  seven  sons  went 
from  aty  to  city,  as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who  were 
possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephesus  pretending  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely  treated 
by  these  sjnrits  for  their  presumption,  thafthey  were  forced  to  flee 
out  of  the  house  naked  and  woundeid.  (Acts  xix.  14 — 17.) 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  prophets,  184,  185. 
Military  schools,  87. 

ScisKcss  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  184 — 187. 

Scorpions  of  the  desert,  34.  note  2. 

ScovmoiBTo,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted  among  the  Jews,  64, 
and  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Could  not  bp  inflicted  on  a  Roman 
citizen,  58,  59. 

ScRiRss,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  42 ;  and  in  the 
tune  of  Christ,  146.     Royal  scribes,  47. 

ScRiPTVRXs,  reading  o^  in  the  Synagogues,  104,  105. 

Seals  or  Siorkts  of  the  Jews,  157,  158. 

SxAS  mentioned  in  the  Scripturea.  See  {^  26 — ^28 ;  and  Rrr 
Sea,  p.  446. 

Seasors  of  Palestine,  23 — 25. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  o^  144 — 146. 

SxED-nxE,  notice  of,  23. 

Seir. 

I.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
inclining  towards  Elath  and  Ezton-geber  upon  the  Red  Sea^ 

Vol.  n.  3  L 


2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Dan. 

SsiRATS,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped  after  the  death  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moah.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Bethet 
(Judg.  iiL  26.) 

SsLAB,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  which  Amaziah  captured, 
and  changed  its  name  into  Joktheel.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  (which  significli  a  rock)  from  its  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards  called  Petra  in  Arabia. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7.^ 

Selevcia,  a  mrtified  city  of  Syria,- situated  oh  the  sea-coast, 
a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  sometimes  called  Scleucia 
ad  mare,  to  distinguish  it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in 
Syria  of  the  same  name.    (Acts  xiii^  4.) 

Selevcids,  area  of,  77,  and  note  4. 

Self-ixterdictiojt,  vows  of,  130. 

Senate  of  Seventy  in  the  wilderness,  notice  o^  42. 

SEincACHERiB,  s  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  See  Asstria,  p.  410.  col.  2. 

Sentences  (Judicial),  how  performed  among  the  Jews,  57. 

Sepharad,  a  country  or  place  where  some  of  the  Jewish  cap* 
tives  dwelt  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  JBoophortu  / 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by  modem  Helwew 
commentators,  it  is  rendered  Spain,  Both  Uiese  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  false ;  but  nothing  mcNre  certain 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

Sepharyi^,  a  city  under  the  government  of  the  Assyrians, 
probably  situated  in  Mesopotamia ;  whence  colonists  were  sent 
into  the  country  of  Samaria.     (2  Kings  xvii.  24.) 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  account  of^  200, 201. 

Sepulture,  rights  of,  199,  200. 

Skrab,  nature  of,  35,  and  note  3. 

Seroius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, who  was  led  by  the,  preaching  of  Paul  iad  Barnabas  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.     (Acts  xiil.  7.) 

Serpent,  Brazen,  worshipped4>y  the  Jews,  136, 187. 

Servants,  difi^rent  kinds'  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptui)^ 
168.     How  hired  and  paid  in  Judsa,  167. 

Setu,  the  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  father  of  Enos,  was 
bom  after  the  death  of  Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posteri^, 
who  were  distinguished  from  thd  descendants  of  Cain  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sons  of  God,  preserved  the  patriarchal  reUgion 
in  its  purity  until  the  time  of  the  deluge,  after  which  it  was 
transmitted  by  the  race  of  Shenu  (1  Chron.  L  1.  Luke  iiL  1. 
Gen.  iv.  25.   v.  3.   vi.  2.) 

Shadow  of  Death,  Valley  of,  notice  o^  34.  note  8. 

Shalmaneser  or  Salxaneser  king  of  Assyria.  See  As- 
syria, 410.  col.  1. 

Sharon,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Shateh,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Shechem.     See  Sichex,  infhL 

Sheep-husbandrt  of  the  Jews,  175, 176. 

Shem  or  Sem,  the  second  son  of  Noah.  (Gren.  ▼.  32.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south- 
western Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and 
part  of  the  Arabians,  were  descended  from  him. 

Shemer,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  ciiy  of  Samaria  was  erected  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  for  two  talents  of  silver.  From  the 
circumstance  of  that  city  being  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  the  very  small  som  givm  by  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
has  been  oonjectared  that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  tbomld  be  given  to  the  new  city.  As  the 
law  of  Moses  proh]blt|i  the  Uv^e^nable  cession  of  estates,  and 
as  Shemer's  name  kt  ttintioned  wtdumt  any  notice  of  his  gene- 
alogy, it  is  not  inipiiaBble  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  whom  ^  UNwUtee  had  nof  been  able  to  expeL 

SaxxeirBQ  £eftAB,  or  Jetwkh  FnfOB,  107, 108. 

SflXNiR,  Moittt,  80. 

Shbphbros,  dfBd&m  o(  176. 

Shxshach,  ane&er  name  for  Babylon.  (Jer.  xxy.  28.  h*  41.) 
This  is  evident  from  the  coimection ;  but  the  derivatioB  of  the 
word  is  obeeitre.  Cafanet  supposed  l^eshaeh  to-be  a  pagan  idol, 
worshipped  at  Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  its  tutelar  deity. 

Shiblds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  tiie  Komaiis,  87,  88. 

Shiloh,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the 
people  aaeembled  (Josh.  xviiL  1.)  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the 
omgregation,  which  conttiMed  there  until  the  time  of  £11; 
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(1  8am.  iv.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  Bethel. 

SHiiTAm,  the  territoiy  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xL  2.  ziv.  1. 
Imu  zi  11.  Dan.  L  2.  Zech.  r.  11.)  The  boundaries  of  this 
country  are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  10.,  and  depend  on  the  interpre- 
titton  given  to  the  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  that  verse. 

Ships,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  188, 189. 

Shishak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  c<mtemporary  with  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam.  He  first  gave  an  asylum  to  the  malcon- 
tent Jeroboam  ( 1  Kings  xi.  40.) ;  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
•aw  that  Rehoboam's  power  was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of-  the 
ten  tribes,  he  invaded  Judsa  and  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  an  immense  army,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
Lybians,  and  Sukkim  or  Troglodytes.  But,  satisfied  with  the 
m&mission  of  the  Jewish  monarch  and  with  the  spoils  of  his 
capital,  including  the  treasures  of  the  tempAsi  he  left  him  his 
throne,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  (1  Kings  ml  1^5,  26.  2  Chron. 
ziL  2---9.)  Shishak  is  the  Sesonchis  of  prc^e  historians,  and 
the  head  of  the  Bubastite  or  twenty-second  dynasty  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  His  name  has  been  discovered  on  the  recently 
explained  Egyptian  monuments  (compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88,  89.) ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  who,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon*s 
fi[ther-in-law. 

Shoxb,  or  Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  157. 

Showbbxad,  table  of,  notice  of,  100. 119. 

Shunxx,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  six.  18. 
9  Sam.  xxviiL  4.)  Here  the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  a  benevolent  woman  ;  whose  son  dying,  he  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  Sulem  (by  a  commutation  of  /  and 
n)  five  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Shur,  Wilderness  of,  notice  of,  33. 

Shushan,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  province  of  Elam  or  Persia, 
which  Daniel  terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because  the  Chaldsan 
monarchs  had  here  a  royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  the  sum- 
mer at  Ecbatana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate  at  Shushan, 
but  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have 
been  burned  up  by  Uie  solar  rays.  This  ci^  stands  on  the  river 
Ulai,  or  Choaspes.  In  this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had 
the  vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one 
horn,  ^.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  (Dan. 
viiL  1—3,  &c),  A.  M.  3447,  b.  c.  557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  gene- 
rally resided  and  reigned.  (Esth.  i.  1,  2.  .5,  dbc.)  He  rebuilt, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  it.  Nehemiah  was  also  at  Shushan,  when 
he  obtained  from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Judsa,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  and  Abulfaragius,  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at 
Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  city  of  Shushan,  and  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  to  travellers, 'as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Dr.  Light- 
loot  says,  that  the  outward  gate  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple 
was  called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that  upon  this  gate  was 
carved  the  figure  (more  probably  the  arms  or  insignia)  of  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  there  granted  by  Darius 
■on  of  Hystaspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuiUhng  of  the  temple. 
The  site  of  thb  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Persia  is  now  a  mere  wilderness;  no  human  being  residing 
there  excepting  one  poor  dervise,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  DanieL  See  an  account  of  the  ruins 
and  the  present  state  of  Shushan,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Greorgia,  Persia,  dtc  vol.  iL  pp,  411—418. 

Sic  ABU,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  148. 

SicuBx,  Stchab  or  Shxchxx,  a  ci^  of  Samaria,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6),  memo- 
rable for  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
It  stands  in  a  delightful  situation,  and  is  at  present  called  Napo- 
lose.  The  remains  of  the  sect  <^  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced 
to  about  forty  persons,  chiefly  reside  here.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  lies  a  ^ey,  which  opens  into  a  plain  watered  by  a  fruit- 
ful stream,  that  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned  by  Saint  John  (it.  6.) 
which  Jacob  bought  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
(Gen.  xxzm.  19.)    Dr.  Ciaxke  (Travels,  voL  iv.  pp.  1K60— -SdO,  I 


8vo.)  has  given  a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Shechem.  See  also  Mr.  Jolliffe's  Letters  finwi 
Palestine,  pp.  44''^8. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful  by  the  Jews,  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  121.    Treatment  of,  194, 195. 

SiDDiM,  vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 

SiDOT,  or  ZiDON,  a  celebrated  city  of  Palestine,  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives  its  name;  but  other 
authorities  derive  the  name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
word  TWi  (TSioeH),  which  signifies  fishing.  If  the  primitive 
founder  was  a  fisherman,  the  two  accounts  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it  Sidon  the  Great,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence; whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser :  but  no  ge- 
ographer has  mentioned  any  other  Sidon  than  Sidon  the  Great. 
Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28.), 
but-  this  tribe  could  nevei'  get  pos.4ession  of  it  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  one  day's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  in  a  fine  level  tract 
of  land,  the  remarkably  simple  air  of  which  suits  with  that 
touching  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  records  the  interview  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  this  very  spot, — the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Stdotii-^ 
with  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman.  (Matt  xv.  21 — 28.  Mark 
vii.  24 — 30.)  Abulfcda  places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its  great  trade  and  navi- 
gation. Its  inhabitants  were  the  first  remarkable  merchants  in 
the  world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitants 
of  Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure  ailer  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians.  (Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sid(m 
being  great  shipwrights,  were  particularly  eminent  above  all 
other  nations,  for  hewing  and  polishing  timber,  there  being  none 
•who  toere  skilled  ho-w  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidoniuns,  ( 1  Kings 
v.  6.)  This  place  is  now  called  Seide  or  Saide:  its  port  is 
small,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  the  accumulation  of  mud.  (Irhy's 
arid  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  201.)  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediMely  from  the  strand^  and,  when  seen  from  a  slight 
distance,  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The  interior, 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy.  "About  half-way  be- 
tween Saide  (or  Sidon)  and  Sour  (or  Tyre)  are  very  extensive 
ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  these  two  cities;  but  of 
these  ruins  there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  another. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  even  with  the 
soil,  the  foundation  of  "houses — many  stones  irregularly  scattered 
— a  few  cisterns  with  half-defaced  sculpture  on  them ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  several 
low  columns  cither  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relics  show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidence  to 
prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road  be- 
tween two  such  considerable  cities  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there 
must  have  been  many  smaller  town's  for  business,  pleasure,  and 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  seaside;  but  peaceful  se- 
curity has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions ;  and 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  Judges  v.  7. — The  viUageo 
ceased;  they  ceased  in  Israel.^*  (Jowett's  Christ  Researches  in 
Syria,  pp.  129,  130. 

SiKOES,  how  conducted,  89. 

SiGKETs,  notice  of,  157. 

Si  HON,  a  king  of  the^morites,  who  refused  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  coining  to  attack  them,  was 
himself  slain.  (Num.  xxL  21.) 

SiHOR,  Kiver,  26. 

Silas  or  Silvan  us  (the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of 
the  latter),  an  eminent  Christian  teacher,  who  was  Saint  Paul's 
companion  in  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Si  LOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of^  21.  28.  Just  over  against  this 
pool,  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  its  waters 
flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and  on  the  slope  of  a 
lofty  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  village  called  Siloa :  it 
has  a  miserable  aspect,  many  of  the  habitations  being  no  bettrr 
than  excavations  from  the  rock,  and  the  rest  very  meanly  boilt 
houses  and  dilapidated  stone  huts ;  though  it  once  cnuld  boast 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  Solomon's  queen.  The 
population  is  said  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  penons.  (Jowett's 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  45.) 

SiMxoN,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah :  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment,  see 
p.  17. 

Six oir  or  Sim xoir,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioiied  k* . 
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the  New  Teftament;  <tf  whom  the  followiag  are  the  most  re- 
maIk•ble^— 

1.  SiMoir,  ramamed  Peter,  who  was  aleo  called  Simon  Bar- 
Jona.    See  PariR,  p.  442. 

8.  Sim  OF,  raraamed  the  Canaanite  (perhaps  hecauee  he  was 
a  native  of  Cana  in  Gralilee),  and  also  Zelotea  or  the  Zealous, 
piobably  becauae  he  had  been  of  the  Ziauits.  (See  p.  148.  for 
a  notice  of  their  principles.)  ^e  is  supposed  to  have  b^en  the 
brother  of  James  the  Less  and  Jude :  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown. 

8.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Cyrenean,  from  Gyrene  in  Libya 
(wh^re  many  Jews  were  settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt  xxvii.  32.)  Why  he  was  so 
compelled,  see  p.  70.  tupra, 

4.  SiMOir,  sumamed  JSar^Jetm,  a  sorcerer.  (Acts  viiL  9.  13.) 
See  Bar-Jksus,  p.  413.  col.  2. 

Simoom  Wind,  pestilential  efifects  o(  40. 

Sin. 

1.  A  strong  city  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16.),  according  to 
Jerome,  Pelusium :  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps  which  lay  around  it 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  towards  Egypt, 
between  Elim  and  Mount  SinaL  (Exod.  xvi.  1.  xvii.  1.  Num. 
xxxiii.  12.) 

Siir-oFF£BiNo,  notice  o^  118.   Account  of,  65. 

SllTAf. 

1.  Dbssbt  or  SisTAi,  34. 

2.  Mount  Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petraea,  where  the 
law'was  given.  It  had  two  summits ;  the  one  lower,  called  Ho* 
leb,  or  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when  he  appeared  to^ 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.  (See  Horeb,  p.  428.,  col.  1.) 
This  Horeb  is  therefore  called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
▼it  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks, 
with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom,  called  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine.  It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by 
the  Arabians  Djebbel  Mooea  (or  the  mountains  of  Moses),  and 
which  requires  a  journey  of  several  days  to  go  entirely  round  it. 
This  chain  is  partly  composed  of  sand-stone :  it  contains  several 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  gardens  producing  grapes,  pears, 
dates,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  These  are  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  they  are  sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  (Malte- 
Brun*s  System  of  Greogmphy,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

SiNiM,  a  land  very  distant  from  Palestine.  Prom  the  context 
of  Isa.  xlix.  12.  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
south  or  east  Some  expositors  have  supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium 
or  Syene;  but  these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently  remote. 
It  were  better  (says  Gesenios)  to  understand  it  of  an  eastern 
country,  perhaps  China ;  of  toe  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
may  have  heard,  as  well  as  of  Scythia  and  India. 

SioN  or  SiRioN,  a  name  of  Mount  Hermon,  30. 

SiTAN  or  SivYAN,  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Slates,  how  acquired,  165.  Their  condition  and  treatment 
among  the  Hebrews.  165,  166 ;  and  heathens,  166,  167.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  relating  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 1 67.     Different  kinds  of,  1 67,  1 68. 

Slatino  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67. 

Slings  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Sktrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  between  forty  and 
Ibrty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  city  it  was 
originally  a  colony.  It  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  number, 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  its  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  75.000  inhabitants,  45,000  are  Turks ; 
15,000  Greeks;  8000  Armenians ;  8000  Jews;  and  less  than 
1000  Europeans.  (Hartley's  Visit,  p.  289.)  The  angel  of  the 
diorch  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second  apocalyptic  epistle, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna.  As  he  afterwards 
sufibred  much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  n.  166,  the  exhor- 
tation in  Rev.  it  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  support 
mod  encourage  him. 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with  Hoshea,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  alliance.  (2  Kings  xviL  4.)  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  too  weak  to  succour  Ho^ea  against  the  Assyrians, 
one  of  whose  kings,  named  Sargon,  obtained  signal  advantages 
over  him.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  Acceding  to  Jablonski,  So  means  a 
chief  prince  or  prince  of  the  dwelling'.  For  a  long  time  the 
Phturaoh,  who  is  named  So»  in  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  for  the 
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Sabacho  of  profane  history,  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  who  invaded  Egypt,  caused  its  monarch  Boc^ 
charis  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
More  recent  and  correct  researches  have  shown  that  So  is  the 
Sevechus  of  profime  history.  (Coquerel,  Biog.  Sacr.  tom.  iv. 
p.  223.) 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities,  or  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt,  with  three 
other  cities,  by  fire  firom  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  heathen 
writers.     See  pp.  27,  28.  supra. 

Soldisrs  (Jewish)  levies  of,  how  made,  84.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  them,  84,  85.  How  commanded,  85.  86.  Their 
encampments,  86,  87.  Their  pay  and  training,  87.  Arms  of, 
87,88.  ^    , 

Soldiers  (Roman),  allusions  to  the  officers,  armour,  and  dis 
cipline  of,  92 — 94.    Their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  70.     They 
watched  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  72. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathshelm,  and  the  third  king 
of  Israel,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for  the  mag 
nificent  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  characterized  by  piety  and 
justice ;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  himself,  through  the  influ* 
ence  of  his  heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shameful  idolatiy.  Tem- 
ple of,  98.  Extent  of  his  dominions,  17.  His  commerce,  187, 
188.  He  died  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  For  analy- 
ses of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  ctml  Canticles,  which 
were  composed  by  him,  see  pp.  245—253. 

Solomon's  Porcd,  notice  of,  99. 

Sons,  education  of,  164.     Parental  authority  over  them.  Ibid, 

SosTHENEs,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth.  (Acts 
xviii.  17.)  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  passage  the 
learned  difier  greatly.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  unbelieving  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judge,  and  because  he  had  troubled  the  proconsul 
with  so  impertinent  an  aflfair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and  suffered  on  that  account, 
the  Greeks  beating  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  However  this  may  have  been,  Sosthenes  afterwards  joined 
with  Saint  Paul  in  sending  the  first  Epistle  to  the  CorinUiians. 
(Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

Sowing  of  com,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

Spain,  an  extensive  region  of  Europe,  which  anciently  com- 
prehended the  country  forming  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. (Rom.  XV.  24.  28.) 

SpsARS  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews,  91,  92. 

Staff,  divination  by,  143. 

Stephanus,  one  of  the  principal  Christians  at  Corinth,  whom 
St.  Paul  baptized  with  all  his  family.  This  was  the  first  femily 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel:  its  members  zealously  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  affec- 
tionate hospitaUty  is  recommended  by  the  apostle,  as  an  example 
to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  L  16.  xvi.  15, 16.) 

Stbphkn,  the  first  martyr  ^for  the  faith  of  Christ :  he  was 
one  of  the  seven  primitive,  deacons  of  the  Christian  church. 
After  having  wrought  many  miracles,  and  ably  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vL 
viL)  On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  53.  note  4. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  66. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  Itoa  or  portico  where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his  lee* 
tures.  Thdr  philosc^y  reqtdred  an  absolute  control  over  all 
-the  passions,  and  taught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfection  and  fetid^.  They  en- 
couraged suicide,  and  disbdieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,— a  doctrine  which  they  deemed  unnecessary  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue. 

Stork,  white,  import  of,  56. 

Storks,  consecrated,  notice  of,  138.  Hieroglyphic  stones 
prohibited  to  the  Israelites,  JMd, 

Stonino  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67,  68. 

Stra-nosrs,  laws  concerning  the  treatment  o^  82. 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  151. 

Strekts  (Oriental),  arrangement  of,  155. 

Studies  of  the  Jews,  185— -187, 

$uBORi)iNATioN,/iiilitary,  illustration  of,  93. 
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SCCCOTR. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiiL  27.  Judg.  viiL  5. 
1  Kings  tU.  46.)  Hither  **  Jacob  joameyed,  and  built  him  a 
house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Succoth/'  that  is,  booths,  (Gen.  xzxiii.  17.) 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march  out 
of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiii.  5.  Exod.  xii.  37.  xiii.  20.)  Dr.  Shaw 
is  of  opinion  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be  assigned  for  this  place 
(it  signifying  only  a  place  of  tents),  being  probably  nothing  more 
Uian  some  considers^le  Dou-war  (or  encampment)  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  or  Arabs,  such  as  may  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  The  rendezvous  oi  the  caravan  which  conducted  Dr. 
8.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Dou-wars ;  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  another  about  six  miles  ofiT,  in  the  very  same  direction  which 
the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  in  their  marches 
from  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

SbccoTH-BENOTH  (or  booths  of  the  daughters),  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  the  Babylonians.  According  to  the 
roost  common  opinion  they  were  small  tents  or  booths,  in  which 
the  Babylonish  maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitution,  in 
honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess  called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist. 
1.  i.  c.  199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these  abominable  prac- 
tices ;  which,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii.  30., 
the  Babylonians  introduced  into  Judsea. 

SuKKiKs,  an  African  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  in 
conjunction  with  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  versions,  they  are  termed  Troglodytes,  probably  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves.     Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the  Red  Sea. 

SuMMsa  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  24. 
.  Superiors,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  169. 

SuRTETiNG  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews,  187. 

SvsAXCHiTES,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa  or  Shushak^.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

Swearing,  or  oaths  of  the  Jews.     See  pp.  81,  82. 

Swords  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Stcamore  trees  of  Palestine,  37. 

SrcHAR.     See  Sichem,  p.  450. 

Stene,,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt,  bordering 
on  Ethiopia.  (Ezek.  xxix.  10.  xxx.  6.) 

Stxagocues,  origin  and  form  of,  103,  104.  Officers  of,  104. 
Account  of  the  synagogue  worship,  1 04-— 106.  Its  ecclesiastical 
power,  106.  Nineteen  Jewish  prayers  read  in  the  synagogue, 
106,  107. 

Syracuse,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  furnished  with  a  capacious  and  excellent  harbour.  Saint 
Paul  abode  here  three  days  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviiL  12.) 

Stria,  properly  so  called,  was  a  country  of  Asia,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phcenicia,  Judiea,  and  Arabia 
Deserts,  on  the  south.  It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  particular  rivers  or  cities.     Thus, 

1.  Stria 'of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia  of  Stria,  or 
Arax  Naharaim  (Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between  the 
two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Stria  of  Damascus,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital,  extended  eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus  were 
more  or  less  powerful. 

8.  Stria  of  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint,  was  probably  Ccele-Syria,  or  Syria  the  hollow.  Its 
capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal, 
north  of  Damascus.  (Gen.  xiv,  15.)  ' 

4.  Stria  of  Maachar,  or  of  Bethmaacah,  was  also  towards 
Libanus.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  extended  beyond 
Jordan,  and  was  given  to  Manasseh.  (Deut  iii.  14.) 

5.  Stria  of  Rohob  or  Rbhob,  was  Uiat  part  of  Syria  of 
which  Rehob  was  the  capital.  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
pass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe 
uf^  Acher,  and  is  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  was  in  Libanus. 
(Josh.  xix.  28.  30.  and  xxi  31.)  Laish,  otherwise  cdled  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  m  the  country  o^  Rohob. 
(Judg.  L  31.)  Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was  son  of 
Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  a  native  of  the  €A\y  oi  this  name. 
(2  Sam.  viiL  3. 12.)  The  Ammonites  called  to  their  assistance, 
against  David,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maachah,  and 
«f  Ishtofa.  (2  Sam.  x  6.  8.) 


6.  Stria  ov  Tob,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  of  the  land  of  Tob,  or  of 
the  Tubieniy-as  they  are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  the  northern  extremity  of  Pakstiiie. 
(Judg.  xi.  3.  5.  1  Mace  v.  13.  2  Maoc  xiL  17.^  When  Jefdi- 
thah  was  banished  by  his  brethren  from  Gilead,  he  withdrew  into 
the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Stria  of  Emath,  or  Hamath,  that  of  which  the  city  Ha- 
math, on  the  Orontes,  was  the  capitiU. 

8.  Stria,  without  any  other  appellation,  stands  for  the  KiKCh* 
DOM  OF  Stria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  ths 
reign  of  the  Seleucids. 

9.  Ccelo-Stria,  or  Calc'Synay  or  the  Lower  Syria,  oocutb 
in  several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace  x.  69.  2  Mace  iii 
5.  8.  iv.  4.  viiL  8.)  The  word  Ccele-Syria,  in  the  Greek,  signi- 
fies. iS^rta  CavQt  or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  deep.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered, says  Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restrained  sense,  as 
comprehending  only  the  tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus :  or  in  a  larger  signification,  and  then  it  will  comprehend 
all  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firom  Seleucia 
or  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  each  of  whom 
reigned  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David  subdued  them 
about  A.  M.  2960,  b.  c.  1044  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.),  on  occasion  of  his 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  assistance. 
(2  Sam.  X.  6.  8.  13.  18,  19.)  They  continued  in  subjection  till 
afler  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
could  not  be  reduced  again  till  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  a.  m.  3179,  b.  c.  820.  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  having  declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Jutkah, 
this  prince  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  jput  Rezin  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  out  of  their 
country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Afterwards  it  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans ;  then  under  that  of  the  Persians; 
lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  subject  to 
all  the  revolutions  that  happened' to  the  great  empires  of  the  East 

Syrian  Idols,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

SxRo-PucENiriA  is  Phoenicia  properly  so  called,  of  which 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the  capital ;  which  having  by  right  of  con- 
quest been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name 
Phoenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  called  a 
Syrophoenician  (Maik  vii.  26.),  because  she  was  of  Phoenicia, 
which  was  then  considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  St  Mat- 
thew calls  her  a  Canaanitish  women  (Matt  xv.  22.  24.),  because 
this  country  was  really  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  Sidon  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  13.)  The  Syro-Phoeniciana 
were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phoenicians  of  Afirica, 
who  were  called  Liby-Phoenicians.  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  original. 

Taberah  (or  burning)^  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness.  (Num.  xi.  3.  Deut  ix.  22.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  fire  went  forth  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

Tabernaclss,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  126,  127.  A  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Tabsrnacles,  various,  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  96.  Fonn 
and  construction  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  96,  97.  tts  migra- 
tions, 97. 

Tabitha,  the  Aramsean  name  of  a  female  Christian,  otherwise 
called  Dorcas,  whom  St  Peter  miraculously  restored  to  life.  (Acta 
ix.  36.  40.) 

Table,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  explained,  154. 

Tablets,  for  writing,  form  of,  182. 

Tabor,  or  Thabor,  Mount,  account  of,  30,  31. 

Tab  RET,  notice  of^  183. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  89,  90. 

Taumor,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  by  king  Solomon.  It  was 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  on  ^e  borders  of  Aral»a 
Deserts,  whence  it  is  called  Tatlmor  in  the  JVildeme**,  in 
1  Kings  ix.  18.  Josephus  places  it  at  two  days*  journey  from 
the  Upper  Syria,  one  day's  journey  from  the  Euphrates,  and  six 
days'  journey  from  Babylon.  He  says  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  wilderness  but  in  this  place.  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  viii  c  6.  §  1.) 
If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  this  city  by  the  ruins  of  it, 
which  later  travellers  have  described,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  somewhal 
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■mptisiiig  thai  lliitoiy  should  gtve  m  ao  little  account,  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  ledaoed  to  the  melancholy  c<mdition  in  which  it 
now  appears.  The  reason  why  Solomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desolate  a  phuss,  was,  probably,  the  commodiousness  of  its  situa- 
tion to  cut  off  all  commerce  betw^n  the  Syrians  and  Mesopota- 
mians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  conspiring  against  him  as  they 
had  done  against  his  father  David.  Tlus  city  preserved  its  name 
of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  PAKMrsA,  which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
the  empire  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came masters  of  the  East,  they  restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its  situation 
between  two  powerful  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed  it  to  danger 
from  their  contests.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered 
Itself,  by  its  trade  with  both  empires  :  for  the  caravans  of  P^ia 
and  of  the  Indies,  which  now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to 
stop  at  Palmyra :  ^ence  they  carried  the  merchandise  of  the  East, 
which  came  to  them  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 

id  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  West  after  the  same  manner. 

TahpaiTes. 

^1.  Tahapaitxs,  or  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  ii.  16.),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
anciently  was  a  royal  city,  of  considerable  note  :  it  is  sup- 
to  be  the  same  as  Daphne  Pelusiacs.    Jeremiah,  and  the 
ites  with  him,  retired  to  this  place :  and  here  it  was  revealed 
prophet,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  take  this  city,  and 
his  throne  in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
(Jer.  xliiL  7—11.) 

S.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  and  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomtte.  Tahpanhes  educated  her  sister's  son  among  the 
royal  family  of  Egypt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives  of  affec- 
lion  and  of  poUtics. 

Tamxuz,  or  Thakmuz. 

1  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fourth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year..  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
^cc  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

2.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
notice  of,  198. 

Taitis.  See  Zoak,  p.  456.  infra, 

Tabxs,  nottee  of,  177. 

Tabshisb,  or  Tartessits,  a  city  and  country  in  Spain,  the 
most  celebrated  -emporium  in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
traded ;  the  thips  of  Tanhieh  (Isa.  xxiii.  1. 4.  Ix.  9.)  denote  large 
memhant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps  distinguished 
by  their  construction  from  the  common  Phcenician  ships),  even 
though  they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
<Gibb*8  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pp.  71^,  714.,  whexe  the  proofs  are 
adduced  at  length.) 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxi.  39.),  was  cele- 
brated for  being  the  place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  St.  Paul  was  bom.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  had  an  academy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy ;  even  the  academies  of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It  is  now 
called  Tersoos ;  has  no  good  buildings ;  and  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  503.) 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews.    See  pp.  78,  79. 

Teachers,  Jewish,  appellations  of,  165.  Academical  degrees 
conferred  on  them,  ibitL  note.    Manner  of  teaching,  ibid. 

Tkkoah,  a  village  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  which 
the  Great  Desert  commenced:  it  was  the  biith-place  of  the 
prophet  Amoa.  (L  I.) 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  plan  of,  98.  Account  of  the  first 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  ibid. ;  and  of  the  second  temple 
ere<^  after  the  captivity,  98 — 100.  Reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
it,  100,  101.  Account  of  the  temple-guard,  101.,  and  of  the 
ministera  of  the  temple,  111 — 114.  The  temple-worahip  de- 
scribed, 121,  122.  Annual  payments  made  for  its  support,  78. 
Feast  of  the  dedication  of  ihe  temple,  128. 
.  TsxpLxs  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerizira,  10 1. 

Tbitths,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  ISO. 

Texts  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,.  160, 151. 

Terapbix,  nofioe  of,  137. 

Terraces  (Oriental),  notice  of,  153. 

Tbrtiits,  a  Christian  whom  St  Paul  employed  as  his  amanu? 
enffls  in  vmting  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 

Tertitlius,  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate,  whom  the  Jews 
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employed  to  bring  forward  their  accusation  against  St  Paul, 
before  the  Roman  procurator  at  Cssarea ;  probably  because  th^ 
were  themselves  unacquainted  with  the  modes  of  proceeding  in 
the  Roman  courts.    (Acts  xxi  v.  1, 2.) 

Tessera  Hosyitales,  notice  of^  173,  174. 

Tetrarcs,  office  of,  52,  not*  1. 

Thaddsus.    See  Jude. 

Thajcxuz.    See  Tammuz. 

Theatres  and  Theatrical  performances,  alluaons  to,  ex- 
plained.   See  pp.  190, 191. 

Thebeth,  or  Terrth,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  )  ear  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice 
of  the  festivals,  dec  in  this  month,  see  p.  75.^ 

Thebbz,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech  was  killed.  (Judg.  ix.  50 — 55.)  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village  called  Thebez,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Theft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62,  63. 

Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of,  41.  It  subsisted  under 
the  kings,  43. 

TuEOPHiLus,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribed 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  i.  3.  Acts  i.  1.) 
He  was  most  probably  some  Gentile  of  rmk,  who  had  abjured 
paganism  and  embraced  the  Christian  &ith. 

TuKSSALONicA,  s  Urge  and  populous  city  and  sea-port  oi 
Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  tliat  countiy  after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  ^mi- 
lius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermsan  Bay,  and  was  anciently 
called  Therms ;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, after  his  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  received  the 
name  of  ThessaloQica.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  qua^tor  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides  being  the  seat 
of  government,  this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all  quartan ;  so 
that  Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extremely  numerous 
here.  The  modem  name  of  this  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is  the 
ohief  port  of  modern  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities,  present  state,  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this 
place  is  the  same  now  it  was  then  ;  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  con- 
stituted a  very  principal  part  of  its  population :  and  when  St. 
Paul  came  hither  from  Philippi,  whej^e  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  **glad  tidings"  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  Jews  were  sufficient  in  number  to  **  set  all  the  dtj 
in  an  uproar." 

Theudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  excited  popular  tumults 
among  the  Jews,  probably  during  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus  was  at 
Rome;  at  which  time  Judsa  was  agitated  with  frequent  sedi 
tions.  (Acts  V.  36.)     Compare  Vol.  I,  p.  420. 

Thisbe,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  the  south  of 
Kadesh,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet 
Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  city,  though  he 
might  afierwsurds  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  ( 1  Kings  xvii.  1 .) 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the  twelve  aposties :  of  the 
circumstances  of  whose  life  very  little  is  knowni 

Thorns,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was  made,  36,  note  2. 

Three  Taverns,  a  small  place  or  village  on  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome,  where  travellers  stopped  for  refreshment  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  was  thirty-three  Roman 
(rather  less  than  thirty-three  English)  miles  from  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviii.  15.)  Some  critics  and  commentators,  however,  suppose 
that  they  were  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  travellers. 
Threshing,  and  Threshing-floors,  account  of,  178. 
Thtatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a  considerable  city  in 
the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  the  former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhisar,  and 
is  irabosomed  in  cypresses  and  poplars ;  it  is  now,  as  andentiy 
it  was,  celebrated  tot  dyeing.  In  1826,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  300  Greek  houses,  30  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish. 
(Hartiey's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arandell's  Visit,  pp. 
189—191.) 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — 23.  xxi.  1.),  still  called  by  the  natives 
Tabaria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  ancienUy  one  of  the  principal  cltiea 
of  Gralilee :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius.    The  privileges  conferred  upon 
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Ut  ichabhants  by  Herod  caused  it  in  a  diort  time  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  note :  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
Lake  of  Grennesareth,  which  is  thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea 
of  Tiberia:  (See  it  described  in  pp.  26, 27.)  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  this  city  became  eminent  for  its  Academy, 
over  which  a  succession  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  walls,  columns,  and 
foundations,  indicate  its  ancient  splendour*  The  modern  popu- 
lation of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  :  it  is 
principally  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  families  resident  there- in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke 
conjectures  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem :  the  modern  town,  which 
is  very  small,  and  is  walled  round,  with  towers  at  equal  distances, 
stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Tiberias  has  the  most  imposing  appearance,  from  without,  of 
any  town  in  Syria ;  but  within,  it  is  as  vnretched  as  any  other. 
About  a  mile  from  this  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is 
a  chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes, 
that  have  been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  These  have 
uniformly  been  represented  to  travellers  as  the  places  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  which  were  frequented  by  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure.  Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  2,  3.  Luke  viii. 
27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.pp.  219—233.  8vo.  Light's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  &c  p.  203.  JoIlifTe's  Letters  from  Pales- 
tine, pp.  32—84.  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  320--330. 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles. 
p.  294.  JoWett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171.  173.  Carne's 
Letters,  pp.  361,  362.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vol.  ii.  p.  25.  Third  edition.) 

TiBERics,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
his  step  &ther  Augustus :  he  died,  a.  n.  37,  afler  reigning  22^ 
years.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Baptist  first 
appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 

TioLATR-piLESER,  king  of  Assyris,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sardanapalus.    See  Asstbia,  p.  409. 

Time,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  computing,  72 — 75. 
Calendar  of  the  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  76,  77.  .^ras  of  time  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  77. 

TiMox,  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the 
diurch  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.) 

TiMOTHEus,  commonly  called  Timothy,  a  Christian  of  Derbe, 
whose  mother  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  father  was  a  Gentile.  He  was  selected  by  St  Paul,  as 
his  chosen  companion  in  his  journeys ;  and  was  left  by  him  at 
Ephesus  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
St  Paul, by  whom  he  is  oflen  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  com> 
mendation.  For  analyses,  &c  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
Timothy  by  the  apostle,  see  pp.  343 — 346. 

TiBHAKA,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  is  known  in  Scripture 
only  by  the  powerful  diversion  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xix.  9.  xviii.  2i.  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  xxxvii. 
9.)  Although,  under  this  prince,  Egypt  appears  to  have  recovered 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost  under  So,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhaka ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand 
in  the  passages  just  cited  a  mere  report  of  an  invasion  which 
was  circulated,  and' which  deceived  the  Assyrians,  or  an  actual 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Some  expositors  are  of  opinion  that  he  carried  his  atms  into  As- 
syria, while  Sennacherib  was  in  Judsa.  Tirhaka,  th^  third  sove- 
reign of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
confirmed  by  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions 
(compare  Vol.  I.  p.  89.),  is  the  Taracus  of  profane  historians. 
If  the  predictions  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  following 
chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  Hezekiah,  Tirhaka  must  be  the 
Pharaoh  intended  in  those  passages ;  which  some  commentators 
refer  to  anterior  times.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  particularly  verses  2.  and  4.,  have  been 
supposed  to  announce  the  events  which  followed  'Tirhaka's 
death,  the  supplanting  or  removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  by 
that  of  the  Sai'tes,  and  the  revolutions  which  are  recorded  to 
tiave  taken  place  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  I^pt 

TiazAH,  a  delightful  city  of  Ephraim,  the  royal  seat  of  the 
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kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  dty  of 
Samaria,  whidi  then  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  (Josh. 
xiL  24.  1  Kinga  xiv.  17.  xv.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.)  Its  situation 
is  represented  as  pleasant  in  Sol.  Song  vi.  4. 

TiSRi  or  TiZRT,  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jewa, 
and  the  seventh  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  oS  the 
festivals,  dec.  occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Tithes,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Titus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a  Gentile,  but  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  who  therefore  calls  him  h»  son  (Gral.  ii.  3.  Tit.  i. 
4.),  and  whose  companion  and  fellow-labourer  he  became.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone  to  Dal- 
matia;  and  in  Tit  i.  5.  he  assigns  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Titus 
in  Crete,  viz.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had  there  begun, 
and  to  establish  and  regulate  the  churches.  For  an  analysis  of 
St  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  see  pp.  346,  3^7. 

T01.A,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  He 
succeeded  Abimelech,  and  died  afler  an  administration  of  twenty- 
three  years.     (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

Tombs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

Tornadoes  frequent  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Tower  of  Antonia,  21. 

Trachonitis,  district  of,  18. 

Traditions  of  the  elders  concerning  the  Sabbath,  exposed, 
121. ;  were  preferred  by  the  Pl\arisees  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  145. 

Traxspiovratiom,  mount  of,  31.  and  note  1. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by  the  Jews,  144. 

Tratellino,  Jewish  mode  of,  122.  note  7.  Horrors  of  travel- 
ling across  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia,  34,  35, 

Treaties,  nature  of,  80.     How  made  and  ratified,  80,  81. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36,  37. 

Trespass-Offerings,  notice  of,  65.  118. 

Trials,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews,  65 — 57. 

Tribes,  allotments  of.  See  pp. '16,  17.  Heads  or  princes  o( 
41,42. 

Tribunal  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  59.  Roman  tribunals,  57. 
Jewish  tribunals,  54,  55. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  78.  Reluctantly  paid 
to  the  Romans,  ibid, 

Triumfus  (military)  of  the  Romans,  allusions  to,  explained, 
94,  95. 

Troas,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  The  adjacent  region  is  also  called  IVoas  or  the 
Tread.   (Acts  xvi.  8.  it.  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor.  iL  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 

Trogtllium  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles  from,  Samoa. 

TropuIes,  military,  of  the  Jews,  92. 

Trof HiMus,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Ephesus,  who  accompanied 
Saint  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Greece  to  Judea,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
there  exposed.  Recognised  by  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
had  seen  him  with  St.  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  accuse  the 
apostle  of  having  taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple.  (Acts 
XX.  4.  xxi.  29.)  After  this  time  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
Tropbimus  in  the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  master's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  one  of  the  voyages  which  followe<l 
the  apostle's  liberation,  Tropbimus  was  "  left  at  Miletum  sick." 
(2  Tim.  iv,  20.)  This  circumstance  proves,  if  further  proof 
were  wanting,  that  St.  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  for 
Tropbimus,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  tt>  Miletus,  had  not 
been  left  there,  since  we  read  of  his  arrival  in  Judaa.  (Acts 
XX.  15.) 

Trumpets,  form  of,  184. ;  feast  of,  127. 

Trust,  violations  of,  how  punished,  63r 

TRTPHiBNA  and  Trtphosa,  two  Christian  women  resident  at 
Rome,  where  they  laboured  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  succouring  their  felloW-believers.  The  mention 
of  both  their  names  by  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  sisters.     (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tubal-Cain,  the^son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  invented  the 
art  of  working  metals :  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology. 

TvfjtvAfta^f^^,  or  beating  to  death,  account  of,  68. 

Tunics,  of  the  Jews,  form  of,  15§. 

TxGHicus,  a  Christian,  probably  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
most  afifectionate  terms.  (Acts  xx.  4.  £ph.  vL  21.  Col.  iv.  7. 
2  Tim.  iv.  12.     Tit^iii.  12.) 

Ttrannus,  a  person  at  Ephesus,  in  whose  house  or  school 
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St  F^al  pTopoied  mad  defended  the  doetrinee  of  the  GoqieL 
(Acts  xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thought  to  ha?e  been  a  Jemh 
doctor  or  labbi,  who  had  e  public  echooi  at  Ephecua;  while 
others,  with  more  probability,  aoppoae  that  he  was  a  Greek 
sophiA,  becauae  the  apostle  taaght  for  two  sucoessiTe  years  in 
his  achool,  after  he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Ttrb,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  Phcenicia,  that-boasted 
of  a  very  eariy  antiquity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  which  is  variously  estimated  by  profane 
writers,  whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to  adjust 
and  determine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified ;  for  it  is  called  the  strong  city  T)fre,  (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  continental.  Insular  Tyre  was 
certainly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua:  the 
continental  city,  however,  as  being  more  commodiously  situated, 
first  grew  into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pahe- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction has  embarrassed  both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky  island, 
eight  hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  abroad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyie,  on  the 
opposite  coast,,  aboiit  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since,  many  centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebu- 
chadnexzar,  the  scattered  ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Of  these,  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain,  designed  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  of  which  there  are  three  still  entire,  about 
one  or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea;  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  construction  and  solid  masonry.  "  The 
fountains  of  these  waters."  jsays  he,  after  the  description,  <'  are 
as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.  According  to  common 
tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river,  which  king 
Solomon  discovered  by  his  great  sagacity  ;  and  he  caused  these 
cisterns  to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king  Hiram, 
for  the  materials  furnished  by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  their  rising  so 
hi^  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  they  must  be  brought 
firom  some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a  league  dis- 
tant ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time ;  the  Turks  having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  through  which  there  issues  a  stream  Uke  a  brook,  driving 
four  corn  mills  between  it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cisterns 
there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the  city,  supported  by  arches, 
about  six  yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  an  hour,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
asoertjain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and  thence  proceeds  over  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre  with  the  main,  built  by 
Alexander,  when  he  besieged  and  took  it. 

Old'  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having  been 
besieged  in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he  cut 
oS  their  lupplies  of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  remedied 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for 
thirteen  years  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
1VM  il  idagth  taken ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  removed  their 
eflfecta  to  the  insolar  town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  Victor,  whieh'^lie  demolished.  What  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afterwards  made  use 
of  these  materials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isthmus, 
above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the 
phcsnix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to  gjeaX  power  and 
opulence,  as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a 
most  obstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Bp.  Pococke  observes,  that 
'*'  there  ue  no  signs  of  the  ancient  ci^ ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy 
shore,  the  &ce  of  every  thing  is  alteied,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
is  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 
Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Thou  thalt  be 
built  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  ohaU  thou  never 
be  found  g.gain  !  (xxvi.  %IA 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  nas  been  no  less  remariLable;  when 
Alexander  stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  drcumstanoe 
was  foretold :  ^*  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong-hold,  and  heaped 
sip  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  tiie  mire  of  the  streets. 
Bdiold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power 
in  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire."  (SSech.  ix.  3, 4.) 
\fter  this  terrible  calamity,  Tyre  agtdn  retrieved  her  losses. 
Only  eighteen  years  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
aadent  commerce  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
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of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  before  he  could  reduce 
the  city.  After  this,  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the  Romans,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a,  d.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  ▲,  d.  1 124 ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  razed  by  the 
Mamelukea  of  Egypt,  with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  a.  d.  1289.  (Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  442 — ^^0  The 
population  of  modem  Tyre  is  estimated  at  7000 ;  of^  whom 
1600  are  Christians  having  places  of  wdrship,  and  about  two 
hundred  are  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one  continued  plain,  varying 
from  300  to  1000  yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to  the  east  of  that  city,  on  eveiy 
side,  a  rich  and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain,  in  particu- 
lar, the  meadows,  variegated  by  streamlets,  are  very  picturesque, 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  lughly  productive.  (Jowett*s  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  p.  297.^ 

The  following  description  of  the  modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a 
recent  intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  reader  a  Uvely  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  conmMrcial 
prosperity,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet  Etekiel  (xxviL  3.)  :•— 
"The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise,  picturesque  and 
interesting  gproups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating  the 
river ;  together  with  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  on  Ara^ 
bian  chargers ;  European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the  Asiatic 
females  in  hackeries  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  the  motley  appearance 
of  the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind 
us  of  the  following  description  of  Tyre :  O  thou  that  art  ntuate^ 
&c  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  com- 
merce in  ancient  times ;  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port 
and  the  bazaars  of  Surat,  at  the  present  day."  (Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

"  Numerous  beautiful  columns,  stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
standing  in  fragments  half  buried  in  the  sand  that  has  been  ao* 
cumulating  for  ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  exist,  as  an  affecting  monument  of 
the  fragile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  (Jow« 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Appendix,  p. 
422.)  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  131— - 
141.;  and  for  other  testimonies  of  modem  travellers  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  oupra.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  187, 188^ 
of  this  volume. 

Unbloodt  Sacrifices,  119. 

Unclsait  Persons,  who  were  such,  133. 

Uphaz,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situation  of  which  is  na 
where  pointed  out  Calmet  supposed  it  to  be  th^  same  witlv 
Ophir.   (Dan.  x.  5.  Jer.  x.  9.) 

Upper  Garments,  form  of^  156. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  dwellings 
place  of  Terah  and  Abraham ;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  ta 
quit  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  By  faith  he  obeyed,  and  went  out  noC 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  (Heb.  xi.  8.)  Ur  was  sobee« 
quently  called  Edessa,  by  the  Macedonians;  and  by  the  Turks, 
Orfah.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  de^ 
scription  of  its  present  state.  (Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  L  pp., 
121—191.) 

Urim  and  Thummix,  what     See  p.  114. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  1.),  is  Idumsa.  Here  Job  dwelt  Com<« 
pare  p.  231. 

UzziAH,  also  called  Asariah,  a  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded 
his  fiither  Amaziah,  wh^i  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age^ 
The  commencement  of  his  rogn  was  auspicious  for  his  pie^ 
and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God ;  but,  afterwards,  presuming  to 
take  upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was  struck  with  a  l^nn 
sy ;  and  he  continued  without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  b.  c.  768.  (3  Bangs  xiv.  21,  22.  xv«  1^-7.) 

Vallkt  of  Ajalon,  31.  Berachah  or  Blessiog»  J^UL  Bochim, 
82.  Elah, /6iU  Hinnom,  76}  J.  Jehoshi^llil,  JhU  Manure, 
81.  Rephaim,i&tU  Salt/^sU  Sharon,  aS»>8hKveh,  31.  Sid- 
dim,  Ibid, 

Yxobtablxs,  grown  in  Palestine,  35—87. 

Veils  of  Uie  Hebrew  women,  167. 

VEerxsKTs  of  the  priests,  1 13.«  Of  the  hif^priest,  118, 1 14. 
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VicTijfs,  lelection  and  immolatioii  o^  117, 118. 

Victors,  reception  o^  91.  Triamphs  o^  among  the  Romans, 
94,  95. 

YiNss  and  ViirsTARDa  of  tlie  Jews,  culture  and  management 
oft  178—180. 

Visiters,  how  received,  169, 170. 

VoLuiTTART  Oblations,  119. 

Vows,  nature  and  different  kinds  o^  129,  190. 

Wars  of  the  Hebrews,  83,  84.  ,89—91. 

Watches  of  the  Night,  73. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  26.  28.  Fetched  by 
women,  29. 

Waters  ov  Merom,  notice  of,  27. 

Weapons  (Military)  of  the  Jews,  87,  88.  Allusions  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  93. 

Wbddikgs  of  the  Jews,  160 — 163. 

Webk.8,  accotint  of,  73. 

Weights,  table  of,  394, 

WsLLs,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  28.  The  stopping  of  them 
up  an  act  of  hostility,  ibid, 

Whrat,  abundance  of,  in  Palestine,  35. 

Whirlwinds  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Widows,  portion  of,  164. 

Wilderness,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34. 

Wines  of  the  Jews,  179. 

Winter,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  23,  24. 

Withered  hand,  what  disease  intended  by,  197. 

Witnesses,  examination  of,  56.  Punishment  of  false  wit- 
nesses, 64,  65. 

Worship  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue,  104 — 106. 
Allusions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  explained, 
140—142. 

Wounds,  treatment  of,  195. 

Writing  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used  for  this  purpose, 
181—183. 

Xtlophoria,  or,  feast  of  wood-o£fering,  128. 

Years  f  Jewish V  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  account  of,  74.  Cat- 
lendar  of  me  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Years  of  plants  and  beasts, 
74.  Sabbatical  year,  128.     Year  of  jubilee,  128,  129. 

Zabulon,  or  Zbbulon,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah, 
who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Zaccheus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
or  taxes ;  who  entertained  Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and  became 
his  disciple.  (Luke  xix.  1 — 8.) 

Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  45.),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  revealer  of  aecrettf  or  the  man  to  tohom  tecreti  are 
revealed;  this  is  tne  interpretation  giveii  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  by  Kimchi.  It  has, 
nowever,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word 
Joph-te-peneh,  which,  according  to  Iiouis  Picques  and  Jablonski, 
signifies  talut  mundi,  the  talvation  of  the  -world,  referring  most 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt  from  fiunine  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  Joseph ;  and  which  in  the  Septuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  'fr<Aofx<^xnix  and  ^c»flcyu^iwiv.  This  interpretation  of 
Picques  and  Jablonski  is  approved  by  M.  Quatremere.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscula,  ed.  a  Te  Water,  torn.  i.  pp.*  207 — 216.  Quatremere, 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litterature  de  TEgypte,  p.  74.) 

Zarephath.     See  Sarepta,  p.  449. 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  o^  148. 

ZsBEDEB,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and  father  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John. 

Zbboix,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  si^nk,  toge- 
ther with  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zbbulon.    See  Zabulon.  ■» 

Zechariah. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high-priest  Jbhoiada  (or  Barachias),  who 
was  stoned  to  death  hy  order  of  Joash  king  of  Judah,  for  his 
fidelity  hi  opposing  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
20,  21.^ 

2.  The  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Jeroboam  IL  He  imitated  the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessors ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  six  m<mth8,  he  was 
ainated  by  Shallvx.  (3  Kings  xiv.  29.  xt.  8 — 10.) 
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8.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last  but  one  of  the  mino 
prophets.    F<Mr  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  287,  388 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Luke  L) 

Zedbkiah,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  instead  of  his  former  name  of 
Mattaniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  caused  the  children  of  Zede- 
kiah  to  be  slain  before  his  fiice,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xxxii.  4. 
lit  4—11.) 

Zexarite  (Gen.  x.  18.),  the  name  of  a  Shfrian  people,  who, 
according  to  Calmet  and  others,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  dty  of 
Phoenicia. 

Zephani ah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ninth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  For  an  analysis 
of  his  predictions,  see  p.  272. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  Asa  king  of 
Judah,  is  in  Scripture  termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin  of  the  dynastjr  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  invaded  Judsa  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  which  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Mareshah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  totally  discomfited.  Interpreters  have  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  dominions  of  Zerah  were 
situated ;  some  supposing  him  to  be  a  king  of  Cushite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  country  then  had  power- 
ful sovereigns),  while  others  hav^  imagined  that  he  was  king  of 
Abyssinia  or  Afirican  Ethiopia,  but  without  being  able  to  explain 
how  he  could  have  traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judsa.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  removed.  The  name  of 
this  king  exists  on  ancient  monuments ;  and  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture  is  the  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of  the  Egyptian  Hsts 
and  legends,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam. 

Zerubbabel  or  Zorobabel,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  was  appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  came  from  Babylon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  prince's  reign.  He.  laid  the  foundation  of  tho 
temple,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not  known  when 
this  great  man  and  pious  ruler  died. 

ZiDON.     See  SiDON,  p.  450.  supra, 

ZiF,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
dec  in  this  month,  see  p.  267. 

ZiKLAO,  a  city  whidi  Achish,  king  of  Ghtth,  gave  to  David 
while  he  took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  ( 1  Sam 
xxvii.  6.)  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalekites  during 
David's  absence  :  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  southward. 

ZiMRi,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  comm^der  of  onelialf  of  the 
cavalry  of  Elath,  assassinated  his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  His  reign  lasted 
only  a  week :  in  consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to  secure- 
the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  i» 
Tirzah  ;  and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken*  set  the  royal  palace 
on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flantes.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9 — ^20^ 

ZiN,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine  towards  Idummu 
(Num.  xiii.  21.  xx.  1.  xxxiv.  3,  4.  Josh.  xv.  1.  8.) 

ZioN,  the  more  elevated  southernmost  mountain,  and  upper 
part  of  the  city^  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiPH,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24.),  near  Hebron,  eastward.. 
Its  modern  name  is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
armies  during  the  crusades ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  a 
celebrated  fountain.   (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p;  40.) 

ZiPH,  wilderness  o^  34. 

ZoAN,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egjrpt ;  according  to  the  Sep^ 
tuagint  and  Targ^ms,  it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  iii» 
Nile.  (Num.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  11.  13.  xxx.4.  £z^  xxx.  14.) 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremitf  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Gen.  xiiL  10.  xix.  22.  30.  Isa.  xv.  6.  Jer.  zlniL  34.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Bela.  ' 

ZoBAH,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  Nesihin,  Nisi- 
bis,  Antiochia,  Mygdonia.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  3  Sam.  viti.  3.  xxilL 
36.)  Its  territory  is  denominatf>d  Aram  of  Zobah :  it  was  the> 
residence  of  a  king  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  carried  on  coa« 
aideraUe  wan  with  Israek 
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AcBziB,  a  city  beionging  to  the  tribo  of  Ather  (Josh.  xix.  29.), 
who  were  unable  to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  it.  (Judg.  L 
31.)'  It  is  now  called  Zib,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
noith  of  Ptolemais.  Another  Achzib,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiv.  44.  and  Micah  L  14. 

Advbcmim,  a  rising  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  wilderness 
of  Jericho  is  called  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  in  Josh.  xv.  7. : 
which  name  signifies  red  or  bloody^  probably  from  the  sanguinary 
murders  there  committed.  A  town  of  this  name  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

AimocH  of  Piddia. — Page  406.  coL  2.  after  **  city,"  last  line 
bat  31.  add : — Hitherto,  on  the  authori^  of  D*AnvilIe  and  other 
subsequent  geographers,  this  Antioch  has  been  considered  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Aksher,  (the  ancient  Philo- 
melium)  but  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  disco- 
vered in  November  1833,  after  it  had  been  long  lost  to  the  tra- 
veller, has  proved  that  it  was  at  Yalobatz,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Aksher.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this  once 
celebrated  city  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  A.  The  remains 
of  a  splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of  which  are  perfect, 
of  massive  walls,  of  a  theatre,  acrop<rfis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  of  two  if  not  more  extensive  Chris- 
tian churches,  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Antioch.  (Dis- 
coveries, voL  L  pp.  267 — 312.) 

Arab  AT,  page  408.  col.  1.  after  line  18.  read : — ^It  is  of  stupen- 
dous height,  and  was  inaccessible,  to  the  summit,  until  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, O.  S.  1829,  after  repeated  failures,  overcame  every  impe- 
diment. By  trigonometrical  measurement  he  ascertained  that  the 
larger  and  principal  peak  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly  convex, 
almost  circular  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which 
at  the  extremity  declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides.  He  subse- 
quently ascended  the  little  Ararat,  which  is  above  13,100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice :  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the 
eoDtiQjaal  accession  of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon  its  summit 
oocasionaliy  form  vast  avalanches,  which  precipitate  themselves 
down  its  sides,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 

AsKSLoir,  or  Ashkelon,  page  409.  col.  1.  after  last  line  but 
12.  add : — ^Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  strength ;  its  walls 
are  broken  down,  and  at  present  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
found  there,  thus  literally  fulfilling  ibe  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  and  Zechariah: — Ashkelon  is  cut  off  (Jer.  xlvii.  5.), 
Aikkelan  shall  be  a  deattlatUm  (Zeph.  ii.  4.),  Ashkelon  shall  not 
be  inhabited.  (Zech.  ix.  5.) 

Assteia,  page  409.  coL  2.  after  *' Persia,**  line  12.  add : — ^Ro- 
senmuller  (Bib.  Geogr.  voL  iL  p.  120.)  states  that  it  **  neariy  cor- 
responded with  tlM  modern  Kourdistan  or  land  of  the  Kourds'* 
(a  hardy  and  predatory  nomadic  tribe),  **  with  the  pachalik  of 
Mosul,  which  contains  about  sixteen  hundred  German  miles,  and 
was  thus  about  the  siie  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  The  northern  part  was  veiy  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  south  it  is  generally  level,  like  Uie  neighbouring  country  of 
Babylonia.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  promoted  by  the  number 
of  rivers  which  traverse  the  country,  and  by  the  plrasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale  which  diversify  its  surface ;  while  the  navi- 
fiflble  Tigris'*  (the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews)  <<  presents  great 
ftcilities  for  commerce.    In  different  parts  of  the  southern  divisba 
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there  are  firings  of  naphtha.  The  country  abounds  in  wheat, 
and  in  the  more  esteemed  kinds  of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton, 
and  manna.  It  was  therefore  with  truth,  that  the  Assyrian  com- 
mander Rabshakeh  called  his  native  country  a  land,  where  there 
18  corn  and  wine,  bread,  and  vineyards,  olive  oil  and  honey, 
(2  Kings  xviiL  32.  Isa.  xxxvi.  17.)  Whidi  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Rich.  (Residence  in  Kourdistan,  vol  L  pp.  132. 
142.) 

Athens,  page  411.  col.  I.  after  line  33.  add : — Modem  Athens 
suffered  severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  Turks.  It  is  in- 
tended to  lie  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece :  and 
the  plan  of  the  city  has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  into  view  in  one  long 
street,  which  is  to  pass  through  tlie  centre,  and  finish  at  the  an- 
cient entrance.  The  present  small  population  is  daily  increasing. 
An  extensive  olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  affords  almost  the  only 
article  of  commerce  connected  with  the  place.  (Hardy's  Noticea 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  314 — 317.) 

AzoTus,  or  AsHDOD,  a  city  of  Judsa,  was  anciently  one  of  the 
five  cities  belonging  to  the  princes  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh.  xiiL 
3.  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  In  the  division  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  it  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  ;  but  the  possession 
of  it,  if  not  retained,  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  who 
three  hundred  years  afterwards,  having  captured  the  ajrk  of  God, 
brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  their  idol- 
deity  Dagon.  (1  Sam.  V.  1.)  Subsequently  Uzziah  king  of  Judah, 
having  successfully  *warred  against  the  Philistines,  broke  down  its 
walls.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan  the 
Assyrian  general,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  numer<*> 
ous  alliances  made  by  them  with  the  women  of  Ashdod,  intro-^ 
duced  the  worship  of  false  gods  into  their  families ;  so  that  the 
offspring  of  these  marriages  spake  half  in  the  language  ofAshdo^ 
and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  th» 
language  of  each  people.  For  this  crime  against  the  law  of  God^ 
that  most  upright  and  patriotic  of  religious  governors,  Nehemiah^ 
contended  with  them,  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would  con- 
tract no  more  such  idolatrous  unions.  (Neh.  xiii.  23 — 26.)  Ashdod 
was  afterwards  captured  by  Judas  Maccabseus  ( 1  Mace  v.  68.), 
by  whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  (1  Mace  z. 
84.)  It  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Azotus.  Here  Philip  the  evange- 
list was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  at 
Gaza,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  distant.  (Acts  viii.  40:)  At 
present  Ashdod  is  an  inconsiderable  village  called  Esdud,  which 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour.  The  road  to  this  lies 
over  an  undulating  surface,  partially  covered  with  grain  and  this- 
tles :  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  with  luxuriant  pas- 
ture around  it     (Robinson*s  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  L  p.  21.) 

Baai^ad,  a  city  which  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,, 
under  Mount  Herman  (Josh.  xi.  17.  xii.  7.)  :  it  was  one  of  the 
places  which  remained  unccmquered  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death 
of  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
afterwards  <»lled  Heliopoits,  and  by  the  modern  natives  it  is  called 
Baalbee,  both  which  names  mean  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Haxoit  in  Sol.  Song 
viit.  11.,  and  also  Baalatu  in  2  Kings  ix.  18.  The  mhabitants 
of  the  country  believe  that  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbee  was  erected  by 
Solomon.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  just  where  the 
mountain  terminates  in  a  plain,  and  it  presents  to  the  traveller  a 
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magnificent  spectacle  of  ruinsi  among  which  those  of  the  Temple 
of  Uie  Sun  are  most  conspicaons.  The  splendid  work  of  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  published  at  London  in  1753,  and  reprinted 
in  1827,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  art;  of  which  some  Accurate  views  will  be  found 
in  the  "Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,'*  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  work.  The  population  of  Baalbec,  which  in  1751 
was  five  thousand,  in  1835  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  modem  town  consists  of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  iu  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  vol.  iL  pp.  51 — 72. ;  and  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1837,  In  his  Let- 
ters from  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191 — 204. 

Babbl,  the  name  of  a  lol%  tower,  which  the  descendants  of 
Noah  began  to  build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  deluge :  it  was  so  called  {Babel  signifying  confusion) t  be- 
cause God  there  confounded  the  language  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  9.)  Their  object 
was  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  in  order  to  prevent  their  further 
dispersion  over  the  earth.  But,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  God  caused 
them  to  be  scattered :  the  tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete : 
but  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably  laid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  builders  continued  to  dwell  there. 

Bsrothai,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria, 
which  was  conquered  by  David,  and  from  which  he  took  away 
much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  now  accurately 
to  determine  its  situation.  **  The  similarity  of  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Berothai  or  Berothah  was  not  different 
from  Berytus,  the  modem  Beirut  (Beyroot),  a  seaport  town  which 
is  still  of  importance.'*  (Rosenmdller's  BibL  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.) 

BsTHSAiDi,  page  414.  col.  2.  after  line  10.  of  this  article, 
add : — 2.  The  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  region  of  Gaulonitis,  on 
the  eastcm  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Jordan  enters  it  This  city  was  enlarged  by  Philip,  who 
was  Tetrarch  of  that  region  (Luke  iii.  1.),  and  who  called  it  Ju- 
Ka8t  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
though  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ix.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida, 
after  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod ;  and  whence  also 
he  is  nid  to  have  returned  across  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  after  he 
had  miraculously  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
■mall  fishes.  (Matt^xiv.  21^—34.  John  vi.  17.) 

BozBAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom  or  Idumxea,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Bostra  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
*'fi)r  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle.  Here 
and  there  the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but  that 
is  all :  the  modem  inhabitants,  a  mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  maze  of  ruins.**  (Lord  Lindsay*s  Letters  from  Egypt,  iScc. 
vol.  iL  p.  151.)  In  pp.  135—150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  city, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  ancient  history. 

CaircHREA,  page  416.  col.  1.  After  Acts  xviii.  18«,  line  3.  of 
this  article,  add: — In  1834,  the  site  of  ancient  Cenchrea  was 
occupied  by  a  single  farm-house :  close  to  the  sea ;  and  in  parts 
even  covered  by  its  waters  are  the  foundations  of  a  variety  of 
buildings,  the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
(Major  Sir  G.  Temple's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  voL  L 
p.6t.) 

Ekron,  page  420.  col.  2.  After  (2  Kings  i.  2.),  line  8.  of  this 
article,  add : — ^The  site  of  this  city  is  not  known,  thus  attesting 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (il  4.),  that  Ekrun 
shall  be  RooTKD  up.  ' 

Ephbsus,  page  422.  col.  1.  last  line  but  6.  add: — ^The  soil  of 
the  plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie,  appears  rich :  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Addison,  it  was  covered 
with  a  rank  bumt-up  vegetation.  This  place  (he  states,)  is  a 
dreary  uncultivated  spot :  a  few  corn-fields  were  scattered  along 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by  some  large  masses 
of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  (Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  voL  i  pp.  340,  341.) 

Etam. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah, 
which  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoooam.  (2  Chron.  xL  6.) 
Joaephnt  says,  that  there  are  very  pleasant  gardens,  abounding 
with  water,  at  Etham,  about  fifty  furiongs  or  six  miles  from  Jera- 


salem,  to  which  Solomon  used  to  resort  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  viiL  c  7.) 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solo 
mon's  houses  of  pleasure, 'where  he  made  him  gardens  ana 
orchards,  and  pools  of  water,  (Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.)  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  burned 
the  harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.) 

Gad  ABA,  page  423.  col.  2.  after  last  line  but  13.  add :— The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable.  **  Besides  the 
foundations  of  a  whole  line  of  houses,  tliere  are  two  theatres  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town,  —  the  former  quite  de- 
stroyed, but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  very 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of 
carriages,  is  still  visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in 
every  direction."  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  97.) 

Gath-Hkpher,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25.),  was  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  pf  Zebulon. 
(Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  land  of  Hepher, 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  10. 

Gebal. 

1.  Gebalf  Mount,  see  p.  30. 

2.  Gebal,  a  Phc&niclan  city  between  Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  inhabited  by  mariners  and  builders.  Its  caulkers 
are  specially  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  9.,  where  its  chiefs  are 
termed  wise  mm*    The  Arabs  still  call  it  DjebU  and  DjobaiL 

3.  Gebal  (the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans),  was  a  mountainous 
district,  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  the  Dead 
Sea  southwards  to  Selah  or  Petra.  Il  is  mentioned  in  PsaL 
IxxxiiL  8.     By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  DjebaL 

Geshur,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordering  north  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.  1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  Mount  Hermon,  Maa- 
chah,  and  Bashan.  (Deut  iii.  13,  14.  Josh.  xii.  3,  4.)  The  Ge- 
shurites  and  Maachathites  were  not  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  2.  13.)  In  the  reign  of  David,  Geshur 
had  its  own  king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was  the 
mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3.  xiii.  37.  xv.  8.)  The 
Geshur  signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Ljisr  : 
and  in  the  same  region,  where  (accordfng  to  the  above  data,)  we 
must  place  Geshur,  there  still  exists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of 
four  arches  over  the  river  Jordan,  called  Djlsr-Beni-Jakub^  or  the 
Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Grthsemaite,  page  425.  col.  2.  line  12.  add : — Although  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  witlita 
one  hundred  furlongs  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  trees,  which  are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees ;  because  the  olive 
is  very  long-lived,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  shooting 
up  again,  however  frequently  it  may  be  cut  down.  The  treee 
now  standing  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  of  the  species 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Olea  Europiea.  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  from 
whose  sketch  the  beautiful  drawing  was  made,  which  is  given  in 
the  '<  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  states  that  th^  are 
wild  olives,  and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  age ;  and  their 
stems  are  very  rough  and  gnarled.  <*Tbe  soil  between  these 
trees  is  bare,  without  a  fiower,  v^petable,  or  venloie  of  any  kind 
growing  on  it  A  footpath  inten<ects  the  place  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  a» 
accursed ;  being  that  (as  it  is  said.)  in  which  Judas  walked  when 
he  betrayed  his  divine  Master  with  a  kiss."  The  view  from  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  (Robmson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  L  p.  122. 
Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Halah,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into  whieh  Shalmaneser  traiuk 
ported  part  of  the  ten  tribes.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.) 

Haban,  page  427.  col.  1.  aifter  line  42.  addr — Haran  is  enu- 
merated among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  ( 1  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12.) ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviL  23.),  among 
the  places  which  traded  with  Tyre.  Hanm  was  favourably 
situated  for  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  great  road,  which  led  frons 
the  Euphrates  to  the  countries  of  the  east,  branched  oflT  in  two 
directions  eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria,  and  southwaid  into 
Babyloniia.  (Rosenmuller's  Bib.  Geogr.  voL  tL  p.  187.) 

Hblboit,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  fiirmed 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  (E^k.  xxviii.  18.)  In  the 
apocryphal  second  book  of  Maccabees  (xiiL  4.),  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Berea,  which  had^been  given  to  it  by  Seleucus 
Nicatur,  who  greatly  embellished  this  city.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
present  Hakb,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Europeans,  Aleppo.    In  1822 
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it  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  which 
devastated  Syria. 

Hkbta,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  same  probably  which  was 
afterwards  called  Arah  .•  it  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the  river 
Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34^  xix.  13.  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.) 

MssHscH,  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 

Non,  Land  of: — ^'^  When  Cain  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
went  forth  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden.  (Gen.iv.  16.)  The  word 
Nod  «ignifie8,  in  Hebrew,  wanderingf  JVght,  hanishment :  and 
the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  fratricide  having  been  condemned  by  God  (Gen.  iv.  14.)  to 
wander  as  an  exile."  (Rosenmuller^s  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i. 
p.  85.)     It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

Phtgsllus,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  at  Rome  during 
Paul's  second  imprisonment,  a.  n.  65,  basely  deserted  him,  with 
Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity.  (2  Tim.  L  15.) 

Raaxses,  or  Raxesks,  a  city  erected  by  the  Hebrews  during 
their  bondage  in  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlvii.  11.  Exod.  L  11.)  It  was 
Mtuated  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Most  probably  it  was  the  same  with 
Heroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile  and 

Suez. 

Rabbath,  page  446.  col.  2.  line  6.  add : — ^Various  ruins,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient  splendour.  *^  The 
dreariness  of  its  present  aspect*'  (says  Lord  Lindsay)  *'  is  quite 
indescribable.  It  looks  like  the  abode  of  death :  the  valley  stinks 
with  dead  camels ;  one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ;  and 
though  we  saw  none  among  the  ruins,  they  were  absolutely 
covered  in  every  direction  with  their  dung.  That  morning's  ride 
would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how  runs  the  prophecy.  /  will 
make  Rahhah  a  stable  for  eamelsy  and  the  Ammonites  a  couch- 
inMlace  for  flocks,  (Ezek.  xxv.  5.)  Nothing  but  the  croaking 
of  frogs  and  the  screams  of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence  as  we 
advanced  up  this  valley  of  desolation."  (letters  from  Egypt,  &c, 
vol.  iL  p.  112.)  In  pp.  113 — 117.  Lord  Lindsay  has  graphically 
described  the  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  which  is  now  deserted 
except  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little  river. 

RiPHATH,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  X.  3.  1  Chron.  i.  6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descend- 
ants is  supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  range  extending  from  the 
west  of  Europe  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea.  "  But"  (Rosenmuller  is  of  opinion)  "  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  with  precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  which  the  Riphath  of  Scripture  may  cer- 
tainly be  identffied."  (Bibl.  Geogpr.  by  Motrcn,  vol.  L  p.  113.) 

RosH  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  xxxix.  1.),  the  proper  name  of  a 
northern  natiort,  mentioned  together  with  Tubal  and  Meshech ; 
l^  whom  (Gesenius  says)  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  the  Rus- 
sians ;  who  are  described  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  *P^,  as  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Taurus ;  and  also  by  Ibn  Fosslan,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the 
same  period,  under  the  name  Rus,  as  dwelling  upon  the  river  Rha^ 
that  is,  the  Wolga. 

Sheba,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  was 
a  region  situated  towards  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Chron.  ix.),  appears  to  have  been  the 
sovereign  of  this  region.  The  tradition  of  her  visit  has  main- 
tained itself  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis,  and  affiVm 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Solomon.  In  Matt  xil  42.  she  is 
said  to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  indi- 
cate (according  to  the  Jewish  idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote 
country  from  Judsa. 

SicHEM,  Stchab,  or  Shechex,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  he  gave 
to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there.  (Gen.  xlviiL  22.  Josh.  xvii.  7. 
xxiv.  82.  Acts  viL  16J  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  well  or  foun- 
tain, at  which  Jesus  Cfhrist,  conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 


(John  iv.  5.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by  Shahnaneser,  She- 
chem  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant  of  whose 
sect,  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  still  reside  there.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Shechem  stands  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  is  ^  embowered  in  groves  of  the  richest  verdure- 
figs,  mulberries,  olives;  one  solitary  palm  tree  towering  over 
them ;  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  with  its  fiintastic  boughs 
and  yellow  blossoms,  guarding  every  plantation."  (Lord  Lindsay's 
Letters  from  Egypt,  &c  [in  1837],  vol.  iL  p.  74.J  This  place  is 
now  called  Napolose  or  Nablous  (a  corruption  ot  its  Greek  name 
Neapolis). 

Smtbka,  page  451.  coL  1.  last  line  but  7.  add: — ^The  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians  residing  here  is  said  to  be  better  than  in 
any  of  the  sites  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  as  if  the  promise  was  still  in  some  measure  made  good  to 
Smyrna^  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shaU  suffer. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life, 
(Rev.  il  10.) 

Tadmor,  page  453.  col.  1.  line  21.  add: — Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they  appeared  in  1835,  in  hb 
"Damascus  and  Palmyra,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 326.;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  1837,  in  his  '*  Letters  from  Egypt," 
dec,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168 — 178.  But  the  reader  who  would  see  these 
superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accurately  delineated  and  described, 
is  referred  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins*s  **  Ruins  of  Palmyra," 
which  were  first  published  at  London  in  1753,  in  one  volume 
folio.  The  modern  village  of  Tadmor,  or  (as  the  Arabs  call  it) 
Thadmor,  contains  12  or  15  families,  among  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  20  able-bodied  men :  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a 
few  herds  of  goats  and  dromedaries,  with  poultry.  (Addison, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

Tel-Arib,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive.  (Ezek.  iiL  1 5.)  Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  think  it 
not  improbably  to  be  the  place  now  called  Thelabba,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  Chebar. 

Thklasar,  or  Telasar,  a  province  of  Assyria,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xix.  12.  and  Isa.  xxxviL  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  ascertained :  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  towards  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  children  of  Eden  in- 
habiting that  country. 

Tiberias,  page  454.  coL  I.  line  19.  add: — This  town  was  left 
in  ruins  by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria,  on  Jan.  1. 
1837:  its  walls  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  its  towers  split 
asunder,  and  their  galleries  laid  open.  (Lord  Lindsay's  Lettera 
from  Egypt,  &c.  [in  1837],  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

TiPSAU,  an  important  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Solomon's  dominions :  it  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  east 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Here  was  a  celebrated  passage  or  ferry 
over  the  Euphrates.  (1  Kings  iv.  24r)  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  Thapsacus :  its  modem  name  is  El  Deir. 

ToGARMAH,  the  name  of  a  northern  region  and  people  sprung 
from  Gomer  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.)  This  countiy 
abounded  in  horses,  which  were  sold  to  the  Tynans.  (EzeK. 
xxvii.  14.)  Most  probably  it  was  Armenia,  part  of  which  coun- 
try was  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the 
modem  Armenians  themselves,  who  claim  Torgom  the  son  of 
Gomer  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and  call  themselves  the 
Hijuse  of  Torgom, 

Tubal,  or  Tuubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  whose 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  west  of  Meshech.  Compare  Rosen- 
muller's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

ZoBAH,  or  Aram-Zobah,  was  the  name  of  a  cjty  and  petty 
kingdom  of  Syria,  whose  sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  x.  6.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  situated  near  Damascus,  and  not  only  to  have  included  the 
city  Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii  3.),  but  also  to  have  extended  towards 
the  Euphrates.  (2  Sam.  viii  3.) 
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THE  SYMBOLICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

[Detij^d  to  facilitate  the  perutal  of  the  Prophetic  Books,  analysed  in  this  Volume,]^ 


ABOUDfATIONB. 

1#  Sin  in  general. — Imu  Ixvi.  3.  T%eir  fmii  ddigfhieth  in  abomina- 
tiona. — Ezek.  xvt  50.  They  . . .  committed  abomination  be/ore  me. 
'See  alao  yer.  SI. 

%.  An  Idol. — laa.  xliv.  19.  Shall  I  make  the  rendue  thereqfan  abomi- 
iiation  ?    See  abo  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idolatrous  and  oorrapt  church  of 
Rome. — Rev.  xviL  4.  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  kandt  fuU  of 
abominations. 

4.  Ahominatiom  of  DeooUukon.'—T^M  Roman  army,  so  called  on  ac- 
coant  of  its  ensigns  and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipued,  and 
which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. — Matt.  xxiv.  15.  When  ye 
MU  tee  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet. 

AOOURSED. 

I.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

5.  Accursed  from  Christ  Excluded  from  intercourse,  fellowship,  and 
alliance  with  Christ — Rom.  ix.  3. 

Adulteress,  or  Harlot — An  apostate  church  or  city ;  particularly 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and  people. — Isa. 
i.  21.  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot  ?  See  Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  9. 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5.  Babylon  the  QreaU  the  Mo- 
ther of  HarlolSf  means  the  idolatrous  LAtin  church. 

Adulterous  Generation  (Matt  xiL  39.  xvi.  4.  Mark  viii.  38.) ;  a  faith- 
less and  impious  generation. 

Adultery. — Idolatry  and  apoetacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Jer.  iii.  8, 9.  When  backsliding  Israel  committed  adultery  . . .  with 
stones  and  with  stocks.  See  also  £zek.  xvi.  32.  xxiii.  37.  Rev.  ii. 
22. 

AiRt  Wind,  Breath. — The  Holy  Spirit — John  iii.  8.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  Usteth ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof^  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit — John  xx.  22.  He  breathed  on  themt  ond  saith  unto 
ikem,  **  Recnoe  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**— Acts  ii.  2.  4.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Heaven  as  of  a  rushytg  mighty  wind  ....  And 
they  were  all  filed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— ^e  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omiqa,  an  appellation  which  Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to 
himself;  to  denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  will  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  things. — Rev.  i.  8.  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  begin- 
ning  and  the  ending, 

Amem. 

1.  Truth  and  faithfulness ;  a  title  of  Christ — Rev.  iii.  14.  Thus  saith 
the  Amen  ;  Truth,  i.e.  He  who  is  true  says,  &c. 

8l  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving,  or  praying  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Rom.  i.  25.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21.  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Tim. 
i.  17.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  the  priests  or  other 
perscNMoObred  up  prayers  or  praises^  God  in  public,  for  the  whole 
'assembly  to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  Christians ;  and  m  allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16. 

Angels. 

1.  Angel  of  the  Lord. — Jesus  Christ— Zech.  i.  12.  T%e  angel  of  the 
Lord  answered  and  said  ....  See  Lowth's  Commentarv,  in  loc. 

%  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Beings,  whom  the  Almighty  em- 
plojrs,  as  the  minisCen  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judgments. — Rev. 
zv.  8.  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels.— xxii.  8.  Ifdldown  to  worship  before 
Ike  feet  of  the  an^el,  who  showed  me  these  things. 

3.  The  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of  the  church. — ilev.  ii.  I.  T7te 
angel  of  the  church  <f  Ephesus.    See  also  ii.  8. 12. 18.  iii.  1.  7. 14. 

4.  Ffulen  Spirits.— Matt  xxv.  41.  Everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels. 

>  Besides  the  authorities  elted  for  particular  words,  this  Index  of  the 
Prophetic  or  Symbolicsl  Laoguag e  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up, 
after  a  careAil  perusal  of  the  remarks  On  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Bfshope  Lowth  and  Hurd,  the  Commentary  of  William  Lowth  on  the 
Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  Lansuage  of  Prophecy, 
Dr.  Lancaster's  admirable  Svmbolical  Alphabetical  Dictionary  proflxed 
to  his  Abridgment  of  Daubuz's  Perpetual  Commentarv  on  the  Revelation 
of  flt  John,  Robinson's  Greek  Lejdcon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  Dr. 
Woodbouse's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocahrpse.  Those  symbols, 
and  interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
yersy  among  some  late  writers  on  prophecy,  are  designedly  omitted. 


Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating  the  world. — Jer.  xxvii.  5.  a 
have  made  the  earth  • .  'by  my  great  powers  and  by  my  outslretchea 
arm.    See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of  Christ — Isa.  liiL  1.  John  xiL 
38.    To  whom  is  me  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  t 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  bare  his  hdy  aniii  it  means  that  b« 
hath  displaved  his  great  power,  which  for  a  lonff  time  seemed  to  be 
hidden  aiKl  unemployed. — Isa.  Iii.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Armour.— Such  graces  and  spiritual  weapons,  as  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  soul,  and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  combat  with  our 
spiritual  enemies. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light. — Eph.  vi.  11.    Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Ood. 

Arrows. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God. — Job  vi.  4  Tlie  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  are  wUhin  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit.-^ 
2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.  compare  Psal.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  y.  16. 
That  cidamities  are  represented  among  the  eastern  writen  as  the 
arrows  of  the  Almigh^,  we  have  abundant  prooA:  one  single 
instance,  from  the  fine  sayiiigs  ascribed  to  AU  (or  Aaly)  the  son-m- 
law  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remark.  **  It  was 
once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif  (Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow ;  and  if  the 
earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  arrows :  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  arrows ;  and  if  Almigh^  God,  the 
tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring  arcmer,  to  whom 
could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  ?  The  Khalif  answered 
saying, '  The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the  Lord.'  This  fine 
image  Job  keeps  in  view,  (vi.  8, 9.)  wishing  that  the  unerring  marks* 
man  may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let  loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut 
him  ofil^    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2L  Abusive  or  slanderous  words. — PsaL  Ixiv.  3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to 
shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

3.  CAiUren.-^Ptal.  cxxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  wnghty 
num ;  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  t^  man  that  hath  hts 
quiver  full  of  them.  **  The  orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave 
and  valiant  sons  the  arrows  and  4^ts  of  their  parents,  because  they 
are  able  to  defend  them.  To  sharpen  arrows,  to  make  sharp  arrows, 
is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant  sons."  [Burder's  Oriental 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Asms.    See  Dust  and  Ashis. 


Babcs. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes. — Isa.  iii.  4.  IwiUgive€kildren 
to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shall  rtde  over  them.  This 
minatory  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
wmk  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
from  the  death  of  Joeiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  citv  and  temple, 
and  the  taking  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  them,  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian  fiiith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignorant  and  inconstant,  like  infants. — 1  Cor.  iit  1.  And  1,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  ..  .but  as, ..  unto  babes  in  Christ — 
Heb.  V.  13.    For  he  is  a  babe. 

Babylon. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  idolatrous  rites. — Rev.  xiv.  8. 
Babylon  is  fallen.    See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  of. — A  defection  from  true  relnnon 
united  with  immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev.  ii.  14.  Thou 
hast  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam.— Jude  11.  They  have 
....  rtm  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam.^ — 2  Pet  it  15.  Peuewing 
the  way  of  Balaam. 

Balanck. 

1.  The  faiown  sjrmbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing.  Prov.  xi.  1.  A  false  balance  is  abomination  unto  the  Lord. — 
Prov.  xvi.  11.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's.  See  also 
Job  xxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  symbols,  denoting  the  sale  of  com  and  fruits  by  weight 
it  becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity.— Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  I  have 
brokm  the  staff  of  your  bread ;  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in 
one  oven ;  and  they  shaB  deliver  you  bread  again  by  weight,  and 
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i.  Good  or  evil  desires  ap4  dengni.— Dent  xzviii.  54  His  eye  aktdl 
be  evil  towards  his  brother.— ver.  56.  Her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards 
the  hu^and  of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her  son,  and  towards  her 
daughter,  Iwit  it,  they  shall  ibrm  cmel  end  evil  deeigni  egeiut 
them  to  kill,  and  even  lo^eat  them.  History  confirms  the  predic- 
taon. 


Fack. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  lavour. — Dan.  ix.  17.  Cauie  thy 
face  to  ^ine  upon  thy  sanctuary. — See  Fsal.  zxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 

Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  denote  unblushing,  shameless 
persons. 

Faith  (n«rrt(.)  In  consequence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambiffuity  of 
the  vrord  irtrrtst  which  in  our  authorised  version  is  usually  trans* 
lated  faitht  it  has  been  appUed  by  many  divines,  wherever  it  occurs, 
exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah,  when  the  context  often  manifestly 
requires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense.  Faith  or  believing  then 
denotes, 

1.  Our  assenting  to  any  trulht  even  to  such  truths  as  are  known  by  the 
eviiejuxs  of  our  senses :  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas,  whom  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Chrises  re- 
surrection, 'a  said  to  have  believed. 

2.  A  general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  embrace  aU  that  we  know  concern- 
ing God,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation :  as  in  Heb.  xi.  6.  Withoid 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Ood ;  which  expression  is  subsequent- 
ly applied  to  the  extstenceofGrod,  his  goodness  and  bounty  towards 
his  sincere  worshippers.  ~ 

3.  A  peculiar  assent  to  a  certain  revelation ;  for  instance,  in  Hom.  iv. 
throughout,  and  in  other  peuBages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  faith,  it  is 
manilest  that  this  faith  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises 
made  to  Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  bom  unto  him,  though  he 
himself  was  then  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barreiL 

4.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to  Moses;  as  when  the 
children  of  brael  are  said  to  have  bdieved  the  hard  and  his  servant 
Moses.    (Gxod.  xiv.  31.  compared  with  John  v.  45,  46.  and  ix.  28 ) 

5.  An  assent  given  to  the  relation  made  to  the  propels :  as  when  King 
Jehoshaphat  says  to  the  Jews  01  Chron.  xx.  20.,)  **  Believe  in  the 
liord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  projects, 'so 
shall  ye  prosper."    Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

6.  A  cordial  assent  to  the  Christian  revelation  or  to  some  of  its  leading 
and  fundamental  points ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are  com- 
manded to  believe  in  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead. 

7.  An  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God,  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present 
subsistence  to  things  future,  which  are  fully  expected,  and  the 
provipg  and  demonstrating  of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  GaL  iii.  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  the 
Galatians,  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law^ 
cr  by  the  hearing  qffatlh :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  faith  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word/atfA  appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  works  of  the  law. 

9.  A  persttasion  that  what  we  do  is  well  pleasing  to  Ood:  thus  the 
meaning  of  Rom.  xiv.  23,  Whatsoever  is  nd  of  faith  is  sin,  is,  that 
it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing,  which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him. 

10.  Fail/k  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at 
the  firpt  propagation  of  the  Goepel,  was  annexed  the  performance 
of  miracles :  such  was  the  faith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that  he  mi^ht  work  certain 
miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt  zvii.  20.  Mark  xi.  22.  xvi.  17.  and 
Luke  xvii.  6.;)  and  to  which  Saint  Pftul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
Lastly,  faith  sometimes  si^pufies, 

11.  Fmdity,  or  faithfulness  m  the  discharge  of  duties  or  pnnnises,  and 
so  the  Greek  word  inms  is  raoperly  rendered  in  Tit  ii.  10. ;  as  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  v.  12.,  the  faith,  there  said  to  have 
been  cast<^hy  the  3rounger  widows,  being  their  fddity  to  Christ 

Faixing  down,  or  prostrate,  before  another. — SubmisBion  and  ho- 
mage.— Isa.  xiv.  14.  7)key  sheUlfaU  down  unto  thee,  and  make  sup- 
plication unto  thee.    See  also  Glen,  xxvii-  29.  xxxvii.  7, 8. 

Family. — ^The  Church  of  God. — Eph.  iii  15.  Of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  excellent  of  every  thing. — Pnil.lxxxi.  16.  He  should  have 
fed  them  with  the  finest  {Heb.  fat)  of  the  wheat. — Psal.  cxlvii.  14.  He 
fiUeth  thee  with  the  finest  (Heb./aO  of  the  wheat. 

8.  Riches.— Psal. -xxii.  29.  AU  thetsx  upon  earth.—Jer.  ▼.  2a  They 
are  waxen  fat 

Fathkr. 

1.  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Mai. 
i.  6.  If  I  be  a  father,  toAere  is  mine  honour  t — Mai.  ii.  10.  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  Ood  created  ust  See  Jer.  xxxi. 
9. 

8l  Father  of  any  thing ;  that  is,  the  author,  cause,  or  source  of  it — 
John  viii.  44.  When  he  (Satan)  speaketh  a  lie  .*,  he  is  the  father  of 
it— James  i.  17.  The  Father  ofUghts ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and 
coporeal  light 

3.  Example,  pattern,  or  prototype. — John  viii.  44.  Ye  are  cf  your 
fiilher,  the  aevil ;  ye  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that  he  Biay  be 
properly  called  your  father,  and  ye  his  children. 


Field.    The  World.— Matt  xiii.  3a 

FlRC 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is  not  put  for  light,  itsiniifies 
destruction  or  torment,  great  sickness,  war,  and  its  diranal  effects. — 
Isa.  xiii.  25.  It  hath  'set  him  on  fire.— Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  The  Lord  wiU 
come  with  fire.  See  Ezek.  xxii.  20—22. 

2.  Bnminr  fire. — ^The  wrath  of  God. — Elaek.  xxiL  31.  /  have  cols' 
sumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecutioii.-^Isa.  xxiv.  15.  Glorify  ye  the  Lord  God 
in  the  fires. 

4.  Coals  of  fire  proceeding  out  of  the  month  of  God,  or  from  his 
countenance,  aenote  his  anger. — Psal.  xviii.  a  12, 13. 

FiRMAMKNT.    See  Heavrnb. 
Flesh  (or  Meat.) 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any  person  conquered,  oppres- 
sed, or  slain,  as  the  case  may  be.— PSai.  Ixxiv.*  14.  Ihou  bnakeM 
the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces  (didst  destroy  the  power  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  princes,)  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  thepeople  inhabiting 
the  wilderness:  that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israelites  with  their 
spoils. — ^Isa.  xvii.  4.  The  fatness  of  his  flesh  tkall  be  made  lean.  See 
also  Mic.  iii.  2,  3.  and  Zech.  xi.  9.  16. ;  in  all  which  places  the  Tar 
gum  ex  plains  jiZexA  by  riches  and  substance. 

2.  To  devour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer  and  spoil  many  enemies  of  their 
lands  and  possessions.  In  Dan.  vii.  5  this  expression  is  used  to  de- 
note  the  cruelty  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  many  of  whose  sove 
reigns  were  more  like  fprocious  bears  than  men.  Instances  of  their 
cruelty  abound  in  almust  all  the  historians  who  have  written  of 
their  aflSiirs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man. — Isa.  xl  6.     All  flesh  is  grass. 

4.  The  exterior  of  man ;  viz. 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the  choice  of  food,  &c.  in 
which  the  body  iathe  part  chiefly  affected. — Rom.  iv.  1.  What  shaU 
we  say  then^  that  Abraham  our  father  hath  found,  as  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  ?  t.  e.  so  far  as  regards  external  actions. — 1  Cor.  x.  18.  Bdicld 
Israel  afher  the  flesh  ;  i.  «.  as  it  respects  the  external  performance  of 
their  religious  rites. — Gal.  iii.  3..  ..Are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  ?  'will  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ceremonies  ? 
(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  cir(;umstances,  character  &c.-— 
John  vi.  63.  The  flesh  prffiteth  nothing.— 2.  Cor.  v.  16.  We  know 
no  man  after  the  flesh. 

Flood. — Extreme  danger. — Psal.  Ixix.  15.  Let  not  the  unter-flood 
overflow  me.    See  IIiveil 

Food.    See  Bread. 

Forehead. — A  public  profession  or  appearance  before  men.—- An 
tiently,  slaves  were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with  their  master's 
mark ;  hence  to  be  seahd  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.,)  and  to  have 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c..,)  is  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  belonging  to  the  pefson  whose  mark  is  said  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

Four.    See  Numbers. 

Forest  of  the  South-fleld.    See  South-field. 

Fornication. — AU  those  carnal  impurities,  which  were  common 
amon^  the  heathens,  and  even  formed  a  pert  of  their  sacred  rites. 
Rev.  li.  20.  Thou  suferest  that  woman  Jexebd  ,,,,to  seduce  my  mr 
vants  to  commit  Pimihcation. 

Fortress. — See  Towers. 

Fox. — A  cunning,  deceitful  person. — Luke  xiii.  32  Go,  teU  that  £>x.—- 
Ezek.  xiii.  4.     Thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 

Fritit. 

1.  The  consequences  of  an  action.  Prov.  i.  31.  TAejf  shall  eat  lA«  fruit 
af  their  own  ways. 

2.  Good  works — Psal.  i.  3.    He  (ihe  pious  man) bringsih  forth 

his  fruit  in  his  season. — Matt  iii.  8.    Bring  forth  fruits  meef  Jor  re- 
pentance. 

Furnace. 

1 .  A  place  of  great  affliction. — ^Deut  i  v.  20.  The  Lord  hath . . .  brought 
yott  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  Such  afflictions  as  God  sends  for  the  amendment  and  correction  of 
men.  — Jer.  ix.  7.  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them,  that  is,  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction. 


Garments. 

4.  White  garments  were  not  only  the  emblem  of  purity  and  being  in 
the  favour  of  God  (Psal.  li.  7.  Isa.  i.  18.,)  but  also,  as  being  worn 
on  festival  days,  were  tokens  of  joy  and  pleasure.  (laa.  Iii.  ]  \lxL 
'  10.)  Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed  in  white  garmclhts 
of  flne  linen.  (Gen.  xli.  42.  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  Hence, 
to  walk  or  be  clothed  in  white^  signifles  to  be  prosperous,  succes^ol, 
and  victorious,  to  he  holy,  happy,  honoured,  and  rewarded.-— Rev. 

iii.  4,  5.     They  shall  walk  in  white The  tame  shall  be  clothed 

in  white  raiment 

2.  Souls. — Rev.  iii.  4.  llkou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis  which  Aove 
n<^  defiled  their  garments. — The  Hebrews  considered  holiness  as  the 
^ar6  of  the  soul,  and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  this  garb. 

Gates. 

1.  Crates  of  the  dmtghter  of  Sion.  The  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  by 
which  the  soul  is  helped  fbrward  in  the  way  of  salvation.— «P«al.  ix. 
14.  That  I  may  show  forth  all  thy  praise  in  the  g^tm  of  the  daughter 
of  Sion. 

2.  Gates  of  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death. — Psal.  ix.  13.    Htxve  mercy  upon  Me,  O 

Lord thou  that  deUverest  me  from  the  gates  of  death.    *'  The 

Hebrew  poets  sappoeed  the  lower  world,  or  region  of  death,  to  have 
gates.    Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  17.    Have  the  gates  of  death 
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been  opened  vnto  thee?  or  kcM  thou  teen  the  door$  of  the  thadom  of 
death  f — King  HesEelqah,  m  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  his  re- 
covery, (Isa.  xxxviii.  10.)  sings :  /moU  go  to  thejntes  of  the  grave." 
rBarder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  The  same  image  is 
iband  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid.  p.  12.  Dr.  Good's 
Translation  of  Job,  p.  4d2.] 

S.  Securitv.-T-(Becaase  gates  are  a  security  to  a  fortress  or  city.)-— Psal. 
cxlvii.  13.»  He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates.  That  is,  God 
has  f[iven  Jerusalem  security,  and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
xxxviii  10.,  the  setting  of  bars  and  gates  against  the  s^a,  means  the 
securing  of  the  earth  against  its  inroads.  iHie  decree,  there  alluded 
to,  as  imposed  by  the  Almigh^  upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  ffravation  in  fluids,  by  which,  all  the  parts  of  diem  exerting 
an  equal  pressure  upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
is  maintained. 

GiRDLB. — l%e  eastern  people,  wearing  long  and  loose  garments,  were 
unfit  for  action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without  girding  their  clothes 
about  them.  A  girdle  therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity  ,*  and 
to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  person  of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit 
for  action. — Isa.  v.  27.  Nor  shall  the  girdle  qf  their  loins  be  loosed. — 
Isa.  xlv.  1.  lunll  loose  the  loins  of  ungs  to  open  be/ore  him  (Cyrus) 
the  tuHhieaved  gates. 

Gold. 

1.  Good  men  bearii^  trouble,  as  gold  bears  the  fire. — Job  xxiii.  10. 
When  he  hath  tried  me^  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable'  its  possessor  to  stand  a  fiery 
trial.^Rev.  iii.  18.  /  counsd  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire. — See  Imagk. 

Grapes. — ^Fruits  of  righteou8ne8B.*-^l8a.  v.  2.  He  looked  that  it  should 

bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 
Grass. — ^The  common  people,  or  mankind  in  general. — Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

All  flesh  is  grass ;  that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 
Groitnd. — ^The  heart  of  man. — ^Luke  viii.  15.      ^%at  on  the  good 

ground,  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  Keard 

the  wordt  keep  tt 
Growth  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos.  xiv.  7.  They  that  dwell  under 
his  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as  the  com ;  they  shall 
grow  as  the  vine. — John  xii.  24.  Except  a  cam  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die^  it  abideih  alone  ;  biU  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.    See  also  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36 — 44. 

2.  Growth  in  grace. — Isa.  I  v.  10, 11.  For  as  the  rain  cometh  doum, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  rHumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater ; — so  shall  my  word  be. 


Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of  enemies. — Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a  tempest  of 

hail sh€dl  cast  down  to  the  earOi  with  the  hand. — ^Under  this  ire- 

BMublance  the  prophet  represents  the  utter  destruction  of  the  kine- 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  afterwards  was  accomplished  by  Shal- 
maneser.    Compare  Isa.  xxxii.  19.    £zek.  xiii.  II.  13. 

2.  Haul  onJ/Ere.— The  calamities  of  war,  with  all  their  horrors. — Rev. 
viia.  7.    There  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  Hood. 

Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs. — Decay  of  natural  strength,  and  tendency  to  dissolu- 
.  timi.— ^bis.  yii.  9.    Grey  hairs  are  here  and_  there  upon  Aim,  and  he 

knoweth  it  not, 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet  and  of  the  beard,  with  a 
raa>r  hired  (the  king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies  the  troubles, 
slaughter,  and  destruction  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  liis  armies. 

Hani>. — Power  and  strength. 

1.  AtfA/  hand. — Great  protection  and  fiivour. — Psal.  xviii.  35.  Thy 
rig^t  hand  heUh  holden  me  up. 

2.  Ikying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person.  The  conveyance  of  bless- 
ings— strength-^power,  and  authority.  Thus  Jacob  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii  20.)  The  hand  that 
touched  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened  him  ;  and  Moses 
Yiy  laying  his  right  hand  upon  Joshua  (Numb,  xxvii.  18),  delegated, 
a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet — ^The  immediate  operation  of  God  or 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  a  prophet. — Ezek.  viii.  1.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  fell  upon  me.  Compare  1  Kings  xviii.  46.  2  Kings  iii. 
15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  iudgment,  by  which  people  fall  as  com  by  the 
scythe.— Joel  iii.  13.     Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe. 

2.  Tike  end  of  the  loorU.— Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Hkad. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  principle. — Isa.  i.  5.  The  whole 
head  is  sick. — Dan.  ii.  §d.  Thou  art  this  head  of  geld. — Isa.  vii.  8, 
9.  The  head  (that  is,  the  sovereign,)  qf  Damascus  is  Rezin ;  and 
the  head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah*s  son ;  that  is,  Pekah  king  of 
Israel. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people. — Princes  or  magistrates. — ^Isa.  xxix.  10.  The 
prophets  and  your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  hath  he  covered. — 
Micc^  iii.  1.  9. 11.  Hear,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the 
house  of  Israel The  heads  judge  for  reward. 

3.  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an  animal, 
and  is  considerod  as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  by  the  rule  of  analogy, 
is  its  capital  city.— Isa.  vii.  8.  9.  The  head  of  Syria  is  Damas- 
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cut...,.  .And  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is.  of  the  kingdon  of 
Israel,)  is  Samaria. 

Hrat.    (Scorching.) — ^Trouble  and  persecution. — Matt.  xiii.  6.  <1 
When  the  mm  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  not 

root,  they  withered  avoay When  tribulation   or  persecution 

arisetk  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offendtd. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the  world. — Dan.  iv.  21^.., .After 
thai  thou  shalt  know  (JSto/  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2.  God. — Matt  xxL  25.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  From 
heaven  or  of  men  ?  &c.— -Luke  xv.  18.  I  have  sinned  against  hea 
ven,  and  before  thee.    See  also  verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  universe. — Isa.  Ii.  16.  ITtat  Ilhay 
plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Sion,  '<  TJtou  art  my  people."  Thatis^  that  I  might  make  those  who 
were  but  scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  before,  a  kingdom 
and  polity,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hell. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow. — ^Isa.  xiv.  15.  Matt.  xi.  23. 
7%ou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  departed  souls. — 
Rev.  1.  18. — /  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 

Heuset. — Salvation. — Eph.  vi.  17. 1.  Thess.  v.  8. 

Hiuus.    See  MoItntains. 

HiREUNO.     A  false  minister  who  carcth  not  for  the  sheep. — John  x. 

12,  13.    He  that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not . . .  .fleeth, 
because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  ntitfor  the  sheep. 

Hope. 

1.  The  object  of  hope ;  t.  e.  future  felicity.  Rom.  viii.  24.  Gal  v.  5 
Col.  i.  5.  2.  Thess.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim.  i.  1. — Jeeus  Christ,  otar 
hope. — Col.  i.  27.     Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security. — Acts  li.  26.    Myfltsh  shcMrest  in  hope. 
Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy. — Jer.  xlviii.  25.  7%e  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  cff.  In  Zech.  i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20 — 22.  the/or/r  horns  are 
the  iour  ereat  monarchies,  etfch  of  which  had  subdued  the  Je\%-s. 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar. — ^The  Divine  protection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The 
horns  of  the  altar  shall  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is, 
there  shall  be  no  more  atonements  made  upon  the  altar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  Antiently,  both  amonr 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge. 

3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Horns  (it  is  well  known)  are  emblems 
of  these  qualities  both  in  sacred  and  profane  i^riters,  because  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  horned  animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By 
the  seven  horns,  attributed  to  the  Lomb,  (in  Rev.  v  6.)  is  signified 
that  universal  power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when,  sufleriiig 
death  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  vanquished 
the  formidable  enemy  of  man.  All  power,  said  he  to  his  disciples 
immediately  after  this  conflict,  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
(Matt  xxvui.  18.) 

4.  Horn  cf  Salvation. — A  mighty  and  glorious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer.— 
Psal.  xviii.  2.  The  LbRO  is. . .  the  h0m  of  my  salvatioiL  See  Luke 
i.69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest — God  hath  made  Judah  as  his 
goodly  horse  in  the  battle.  That  is.  He  will  make  them  conqueron 
over  bis  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  of  speedy  conquest— Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance 
of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they 
run. — ^Hab.  i.  8.     7%«ir  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards.— Jer.  iv. 

13.  His  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles. 

3.  White  being  the  in^mbol  of  joy,  felicity,  and  pmsperity,  and  white 
horses,  bein^  used  oy  victors  ou  their  days  of  triumpH,  are  the  sym- 
bol  of  certain  victory  and  great  triumph  upon  that  account — Rev. 
vi.  2.  /  saw,  and  behold  a  white  hoise ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him,* . . 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God.— 1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  House  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God.    See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  Jf  our  earthly  house  o/*  [tkis\ 
tabemade  were  dissolved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst. — ^The  appetites  of  the  spirit  after  rishteous- 
ness. — Luke  i.  53.  He  halh  filed  the  hungry  with  good  wings. — 
Matt.  V.  6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun|^r  and  thirst  after 
righteousness, /or  they  shall  oefOed* — ^Pial.  xlii.  2.  My  soul  thirst- 
em  for  God. 


Idol. — Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  miu*h,  and  sinfully  indulged. — 1 

John  V.  21.    Keep  yourself  from  idols. — Col.  iii.  5.    Covelousness 

lohich  is  idolatry. 
Image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron. — ^The  four  great  monarchies  or 

kingdoms  of  the  world. — Dan.  ii.  31 — 45.    Compare  p.  207.  of  this 

volume. 
Incbnse. — Prayer,  or" the  devotion  of  the  heart  in  offormg  up  prayer 

to  God. — Psal.  cxU.  2.    Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense. — 

Rev.  v.  8.    Golden  vials  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 

the  saints.    See  also  Luke  i.  10. 
Infirmities  of  the  Body. — All  the  distempers  and  wenknesses  of  the 

mind. — Matt.  viii.  17.    Himsdf  took  our  inflrmitics,  and  bare  our 

sicknesses.    Compare  Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xxxv.  5,  6. 
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Isle — Island. — Any  place  or  country  to  which  the  Hebrews  went  by 
aea.—Gen,  x.  5.  By  theae  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in 
their  Umdg ;  that  is,  Europe.— In  Isa.  xx.  6.  Tkie  ide  means  Ethio- 
piot  whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from  Ezion^ber.  And  in 
ua.  xxiii.  2. 6.,  the  inhabitanU  of  the  ide  are  the  Tyrmns. 

TSRUSALKM. 

1  The  earthly  Jerusalem. — A  sifn,  earnest,  and  pattern  of  the  heayen« 

.y  Jerusalem. — Rev.  iii.  12.    tiim  thai  overcometh /  wiU  write 

upon  him  the  name  of  my  Ood^  and  the  name  of  the  cUy  qf  my  Ood 
LWhich  is]  new  JeruMlem. — '*  The  numerous  prophecies,  Ibretelling 
creat  aikl  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled  in 
the  Uterol  Jerusalem ;  nor  can  be  so  fulfilled,  without  contradicting 
other  predictions,  especially  those  of  our  Lord  which  have  de- 
nounce its  ruin.  They  remain,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul  points  out  to  us, 
when  in  opposition  to  Jeruealem  that  now  u,  and  ie  in  bondage  with 
her  children,  he  presents  to  our  view,  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  (Gal.  iv.  24—26.)  This  is  the  city 
which  Abraham  looked  to ;  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God  (Heb.  xi.  10—16.  xii.  22—24.  xiii.  14.)  ; 
even  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.*'    [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii. 

12.J 

8.  Jerusalem  that  now  is  (Gal.  iv.  25.) ;  the  Jewish  or  Mosiac  dispen- 
sation. 

3.  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26.),  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splendour 
and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  descend  to  judge  the  world. 

TczEBEL. — A  woman  of  great  rank  and  influence  at  Thyatira,  who 
seduced  the  Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen  impurities 
with  their  religion.— Rev.  ii.  20.  /  have  a  few  thirigs  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  suffered  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  caUelh  herself 
a  prophetess,  to  team  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fomictUion, 
and  to  eat  things  offered  unto  idols. — Instead  of  that  woman  Jeze- 
bel— mv  yuv»i%»  lii^mtinK — many  excellent  manuscripts,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  versions,  read  Tqr  ywxm*  o-ou  u^x&nk^  tht  wife  Jpze- 
hd  i  which  reading  asserts  that  this  bad  woman  was  the  wife  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  of^that  church ;  whose  criminality  in  suffering  her 
was,  therefore,  the  greater.  She  called  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is, 
set  up  for  a  teacher ;  and  taught  the  Christians  that  fornication  and 
eating  things  offereil  to  idols  were  matters  of  indifference,  and  thus 
they  were  seduced  from  the  truth.  [Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  Rev.  ii.  20.] 


Keys. 

1.  Power,  authority.— Rev.  i.  18.    / have  the  keys  of  hdl  and  of 

death ;  that  is,  pwer  and  authority  over  life,  death,  and  the  gprave. 
Compare  Rev.  iii.  7.  and  Isa.  xxii.  22. — The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.,  signify  the  power  to  admit  into  that  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits  thereof. 
The  Key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52.,  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 
taining knowledge. 

KiNE  of^ashan.    (Amos  iv.  1.)     The  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel. 

King.— God,  the  King  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all  authority  and  power. 
See  Matt  xxii.  2.    Rev.  xvii.  14. 


Labourer.— The  minister  who  serves  under  God  in  his  husbandry. — 
Matt.  ix.  37,  38..  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few.  Pray  yctheref ore,  the  Ijord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  vnll  send 
forth  labourers  into  this  harvesL—l  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  are  labourers 
together  with  Ood, 

Immb.— The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.— John  i.  29. 
Behold  the  Lamb  oj  Ood  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — Rev. 
V.  12.    Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

Lamp. 

1.  Direction  or  support— %  Sam.  xxii.  17.  That  thou  quench  not  the 
light  (Heb.  lamp)  of  Israd. 

2.  A  Christian  church.— Rev.  i.  12.  The  aeven  golden  lamps  (incor- 
rectly rendered  candlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the  seven  churches 
of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  90 ),  represented  as  golden,  to  show  how  precious 
they  are  in  the  siffht  of  God. 

Leaven. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt  practices. — Matt  xvi.  6.  Luke 
xii.  1.  Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  whirM  is  hypocrisy.— I  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  Know  ye  not  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump?    Purge,  therefore,  the  old 

leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not 

with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
hut  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

Leaves.- Words,  the  service  of  the  lips,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fruits  of  good  works.— Plsal.  i.  3.    His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. 

liBBANON.— 'Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon ;  t.  e.  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  stately  buildings  of  which  were  compared  to  the 
cedan  of  the  fi>rests  of  Lebanon. 

LcQfON.— Any  great  number— Matt  xxvi.  53.  More  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels. 

Lbopaad. 

1.  A  swift,  powerful,  and  rapacious  enemy-— Dan.  vii.  6.  i  behdd, 
and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  i.  e,  Alexander,  fiJselv  named  the 
Great,  whoee  rapid  conquests  are  well  characteriaea  by  this  sym- 
bol. 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untractable,  and  cruel  dispositioii.— ba.  zi.  6.  The 
leopard  diall  lie  down  with  the  kid. 


Life. 

1.  Immortality. — ^Pml.  xvi.  11.  Thou  wUt  show  me  the  path  «^  life.  • 
FsaL  zxxvi  9.    With  thee  it  the  fountain  of  life. 

2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal  life.r-Johii  i. 
4.  In  him  was  life.— John  xi  25.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.— Col.  iii.  4.    When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 

3.  The  doctrine  o£  the  Goepel,  which  points  out  the  way  of  lifoi^— >Mui 
vi.  63.  Tlw  words  that  I  epeaik  uaio  you,  they  are  life.  See  Tub 
of  Lin. 

LiGBT. 

1.  Joy,  comfort,  and  felicity. — ^Esther  viii.  16.  The  Jews  had  light  and 
gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour. — ^PImL  xcvii.  U.  Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous. — rnl.  cxii.  4.  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness ;  that  is,  in  affliction. 

2.  That  which  enUshtens  the  mind :  instruction,  doctrines,  &c.,  which 
illuminates  and  fills  the  mind  with  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  men  are  led  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  mode  of 
thinJdng, 'feeling,  judging,  and  acting,  and  to  entertain  nobler 
views  and  higher  hopes.  1  Thess.  v.  5.  Ephj  v.  8.  *  Children  (or 
sons)  of  the  light ;  that  is,  those  who  have  bMU  enlightened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  light,  a  moral  teacher. — Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world. — John  v.  35.    He  uxis  a  burning  and  shining  light ;  t.  e.  a 
distinguished  and  most  zealous  teacher  of  the  mystenes  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  strength. — Rev.  v.  5.  The  lion  <^the 
tribe  of  Judah,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprang  from  this  tribe,  of 
which  a  lion  was  the  emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  except  when  his  mouth  or 
rapacity  is  in  view. — ^PSal.  xxii.  13.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.    See  also  1  Pet  v.  8. 

Locusts. — Antichristian  corrupters  of  the  Gospel. — Rev.  ix.  3.'  There 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth.  Dean  Woodhouse  re- 
fers them  to  the  Gnostic  heretics ;  but  most  other  commentators  to 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mohammed. 

Loins. — Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind :  hold  your  minds  in  a  state 
of  constant  preparation  and  expectation.  The  metaphor  is  derived 
from  the  customs  of  the  Orientals  ;v  who,  when  they  wish  to  appl]^ 
themselves  to  any  business  requiring  exertion,  are  obliged  to 
their  long  flowing  garments  closely  around  them. 


Mammon  of  unrighteousness. — Luke  xvL  9.  Worldly  riches.  Mammon 
was  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  26—50. 

2.  Hidden  manna.— The  ineffable  joys  of  immortality. — Rev.  ii.  17. 
To  him  that  overcometh  rmll  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna. 

Meat.    See  Flesh. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church. — Song  of  Sol.  vi.  10.     Fair  as  the  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation.— Rev.  xii.  1.  TTie  moon  under  her  feet. 
See  Sun,  3. 

MOUNTIAN. 

1.  High  mounUiins  and  lofly  hills  denote  kingdoins,  republics,  states, 
and  cities.— Isa.  ii.  12, 14.  The  day  of  the  Lord  .^au  be,,,,,  .upon 
dU  the  high  mountains.  In  Jer.  U.  25.  the  destroying  mountain  means 
the  Babylonish  nation. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House. — ^The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. — 
Isa.  ii.  2.  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  House  shall  be  estaUished  vpon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  Jlow  unto  it. 
See  Isa.  xi.  9.  and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3.  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Isa.  xl.  4. 

MVSTERY. 

1.  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden,  not  fully  manifest,  not  published 
to  the  world,  though,  perha^is,  communicated  to  a  select  number. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2.  Thess.  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speakins 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  •»  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  al- 
ready work."  The  spirit  of  Antichrist  has  begun  to  operate,  but  the 
operation  is  latent  and  unperceived.  In  this  sense  also  the  ssroe 
apostle  applies  the  words  "  mystery,"  and  "mystery  of  Christ,**  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  calling  of  the  GenUles  (Eph.  iii.  3—9.)  ; 
"  which  in  other  generations  teas  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  cmoftlex  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same  body  (namely 
with  X\ie>5e>wf),  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Grwpet 
Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Eph.  i.  9.  iii.  9.  vi.  19.  Col.  i.  26, 
27. 

2.  "  A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  .external  representation  or 
similitude,  and  concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explana- 
tion be  given."  To  this  import  of  the  word  our  Saviour  probably 
alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples.  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  ojf  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but,  to  Ihem  that  are  without,  aU 
these  things  are  done  in  paraUes.  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  was 
disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritnal  sense  of  the 
similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with  the  para- 
ble, and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery -is  used  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  New  Testament :— Rev.  i.  20.  The 
mystery,  that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  of  the  seven  stars. — The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  .*rven  candlesticks 
are  the  seven  churches.  Again,  xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  that  is,  Babylon  in  a  mystical 
sense,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  abominations ;  and,  in  verse  7.  i 
will  tettjpee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual  signification,  of  the  woman,  and 
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of  the  heaal  thai  carrieth  her^  &c  In  thii  seine  likewise  the  word 
myUery  is  to  be  understood  in  Eph.  v.  32. 

J.  **  Some  sacred  thing*  hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknown 
to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of  God." 
Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  we  read —  Without  corUroversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness :  God  toas  manifetA  in  the  fleshy  Justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angeU,  preached  unto  the  QenUUSf  believed  on  in  the 
worlds  received  up  into  glory,  '*  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true 
religion,  consists  in  the  several  particulars  here  mentioned  by  the 
apOiUe — particulars,  indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accomplished 
them  in  iact,  and  published  them  by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ; 
but  which,  being  thus  manifestedf  are  intelligible  as  facts  to  the 
meanest  understanding."  So  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  me  understanding  of 
all  mjrsteries  denote  the  understanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Chiistian  religion,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called  the  mys- 
tery offaithi  and  of  which,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.,  the  apostles  are  called 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood. 

4.  The  word  mystery  is  used  in  reference  to  things  or  doctrines  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  above  reason,  after 
they  are  revealed.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at  the  last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be 
changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  the 
doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to 
reason,  nor  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  beinj^ ;  but  it  signifies  a  mat- 
ter, of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incomprehensible,  or  above 
our  reason.  (Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament,  voce  Mump  to  v.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  298—306.  See  also  J.  G.  Pfei^r's  Instit 
Herm.  Sac  pp.  704—724.) 

Nakkd. — Destitute  of  the  image  of  God  ;  not  clothed  with  the  gar- 
ment of  holiness  and  purity. — Rev.  iiL  17.  And  knowest  not  that 
(jkott  art  wretchedt  and  miserable,  and  poor ^  and  blind,  and  naked. 

Names. — ^The  persons  called  by  them. — Acts  i.  15.  T%e  number  of  the 
names  were  about  an  hundred  and  tujenty. — Rev.  iii.  4.  Thowhast 
a  few  names  even,  in  Sardis. 

Nature. 

I.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.    Jews  by  nature.    Gal.  ii.  15. 

8.  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  Rom.  1. 
26.  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  properties,  &c  of  any  person  or 
thing.  2  Pet  i.  14.  Partakers  of  a  divine  nature. — Eph.  ii..3.  We 
were  by  nature,  t.  e.  according  to  our  natural  disposition,  when  not 
enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  children 
of  wrath. 

4.  A  native  feeling  of  decorum,  a  native  sense  of  propriety,  by  which 
a  person  is  withheld  from  needlessly  receding  m>m  the  customs  of 
his  country. — 1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  nature  itself— doth  not  your 
own  native  sense  of  decorum — (each  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  alone 
the  apostle  was  writing ;  and  consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
custoiqs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  4>v<r<$.) 

Night. — fntellectnal  darkness ;  adversity. — Rev.  xxi.  25.  There  shall 
be  no  night  there ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idolatry,  no  more 
intelleciiial  darkness,  no  more  adversity  in  the  New  Jerusalem ;  but 
all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  security. 

Numbers. 

Two  ;  a  few. — ^Isa.  vii.  21.  A  man  shall  nourish  two  sheep. — 1  Kings 
xvii.  12.     /  am  ^a/Acrtn^  two  sticks. 

Three  or  MtW.— Greatness,  excellency,  and  perfection. — Isa.  xix.  24. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  wUh  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  that  is, 
as  the  prophet  immediately  explains,  great,  admired,  Beloved,  and 
blessed. 

Four. — ^Universality  of  the  matters  comprised  therein. — Isa.  xi.  12. 
The  four  comers  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the  earth.— Jer.  xlix. 
6.  Upon  Elam  (or  Persia)  will  I  bring  the  four  winds /rom  the  four 
quarters  of  the  ear  A  ;  that  is,  all  the  winds.  In  fizek.  vii.  2.  the  four 
oomeit  mike  land,  signify  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Judea. 

Seven. — A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncertain  and  indefinite,  number. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  seven  seals, 
&c.  &c.     [See  Dr.  Woodhouae  on  Rev.  i.  4.] 

Thu — Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  number.  In  Gen.  xxxi.  7. 41.  Ten 
times  are  many  times ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  ten  women  are  many  wo- 
men.   See  also  Dan.  i.  20.    Amos  vi.  9.    Zech.  viii.  23. 


Oaks  of  Bashan. — ^The  princes  and  nobles  of  Israel  and  Judah. — ba. 
ii.  13.     J%eday<f  the  Lord shaU be.,.. iqwt  all  the oakB of  Baahan. 

OlJVKS. 

1.  The  wild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature. — Rom.  xi.  17.   T%ou  being 
-a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  graced  in  amongst  them 

2.  The  cultivated  olive ;  the  church  of  God. — Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou 
wert  cutotUofthe  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature^  and  wert  graffed 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree ... 


Palmm. — Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victory,  attended  with  antecedent  suf^ 
fiirings. — Rev.  vii.  9.  Ibehdd,  ana^  h,  a  great  multitude  . . .  deihed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  htmde. 

Paradtsk. — The  invisible  residence  of  the  blessed. — Rev.  ii.  7.  To 
him  that  overcometh  wiU  I  give  to  eaiof  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 


midst  of  the  paradise  <^  Qod. — Luke  xxiii.  43.    To  day  shall  thou  be 

with  me  in  paradise. 
Passover. — Jesus  Christ. — 1   Cor.  v.  7.      Christ  our  possover  is 

sacrificed  for  us.   On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compare  Vol. 

II.  Chap.  IV.  $1V.  3. 
Physician. — ^The  Saviour,  curing  the  sins  and  sicknesses  of  the 

mind. — Matt.  ix.  12.     They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician ;  but 

they  that  are  sick. 
Pillar  or  Column. 

1.  The  chief  prop  of  a  &mily,  city,  or  state. — Gal.  iL  9.  James,  Cephas^ 
and  Johnj  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron. — ^The  symbol  of  great  firmness  and  duration. — Jer.  L 
18.    I  have  made  thee  ....an  iron  pillar. 

Ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground. — ^The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance. — Hoe.  x.  l£  Break  up  your  follow-ground. 
See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Poison. — Lies,  error,  and  delusion. — Plsal.  cxl.  3.  Adders*  poison  is 
under  their  lips. — Psal.  Iviii.  3, 4.  They  eo  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom,  speaking  lies,  nrir  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent. — 
Rom.  ill  13.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  titeir  lips ;  whose  mouih 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 

Power. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative. — John  i.  12.  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 

2.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  honour  and  dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. — 1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head,  that  is  to  be 
veiled,  because  of  the  spies,  or  evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their  enemies,  in  order  that 
they  mi^ht  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  irreffularity  in  their 
proceedings,  or  of  any  departure  from  established  customs.  The 
veil,  worn  by  married  women,  was  an  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  the  husband.  The  marginal  rendering  of  I  Cor.  xi.  10. 
18, — a  covering,  in  sign  that  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  huAand. 

I'owERS. — A  certain  order  of  angels ;  whether  good,  as  in  Col.  i.  16. 

Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet  iii.  22. ;  or  evd,  as  in  Col.  ii.  15.  and  Eph.  vi.  12. 

(Parkhurst  and  RoBinson,  voce  'EEov<rt«.) 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. — ^Eph.  ii.  2.    Satan.   In  this  passage 

the  air  denotes  the  jurisdiction  of  iiillen  spirits. 


Rain  (gentle). 

1.  Tlie  divine  goodness. — ^Isa.  xxvii.  3.  xliv.  3. 

2:  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine. — Deut  xxxii.  2.  especially  the  word 

of  the  Lord.    Isa  Iv.  10, 11. 
Reapers. — ^The  angels. — Matt  xiii.  39. 
Regeneration. 

1.  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new  condition  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
wiU  be  restored  to  their  state  of  pristine  purity  and  splendour. — 
Matt.  xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  uhen  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  renovation,  that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  to  a 
Christian  life. — Tit  iii.  5.  (Robinson,  voce  n»Ktyyiy<rtei.) 

Riches  and  Talents. — Gifls  and  graces  from  God. — Matt  xxv.  15. 
To  one  he  gave  five  talents,  &c.    ^e  also  Luke  xix.  13,  &c. 

RlVER. 

1.  An  overflowing  river. — Invasion  by  an  army. — Isa.  lix.  19.  The 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood. — Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8.  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  upas  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  ?  £gypl 
riseth  up  like  a<flood,  and  his  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers :  and 
he  saith^  I  wiUgo  up,  and  unQ  cover  the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also  Isa.  xxviii.  2.  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
Amos  ix.  5.  Nahum  1. 4. 

2.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or  boundary  of  a  nation  or 
country,  the  drying  of  it  up  is  a  s]nnbol  of  evil  to  the  adjoining  land  { 
and  signifies  that  its  enemies  will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their  progress.  Thus,  Isaiah, 
foretelling  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarchy,  has  these  words : — That  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  ory ; 
and  I  wiU  dry  up  (Au  rivers. — Isa.  xi.  1 5.  The  Lord  shall  utterly  de- 
stroy the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Effypt, 
which  was  inclosed  among  the  mouths  or  the  Nile) ;  and  with  his 
mighty  wind  shall  he  shakehis  hand  over  the  rivesi  and  shall  smite 
it  tn  the  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go  over  dry-shod.  See  also 
Isa.  xix.  6.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

a  A  dear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  good.— Psal.  xxxvi  8. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  satis/led  with  the/atness  of  thy  house  ;  and 
thou  shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  Ufe.— Rev.  xxii.  1.  He  showed  me  a  dear 
river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant  bap* 
piness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,)  bright  as  crystal^ 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Ood  and  the  Lamb.  Its  clearness  iO' 
dicates  their  holiness  and  peace ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  shining 
like  crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who  drink  o£  it 

Rock.  ,       , 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge.— Isa.  xvii.  la  Thou  hast  /jrg«/l»i 
the  Oodofihy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mindfulofthe  rock  of  thy 
strength.— Pml.  xviii.  2.    7%c  Lord  is  my  rock. 

2.  A  quarry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or  fiirst  father  of  a  nation ;  who 
is,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  ttation  must  hare 
proceeded.— Isa.  h.  1 .  Lock  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  heum^  that 
is.  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descendants  ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer.— Luke  viii  6.  Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  as 
soon  as  it  sprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the  interpretatoon  of 
Christ  himself,  in  verse  13. 
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4.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  6.  Numb.  xx.  10, 
11.)  Christ — 1  Cor.  x.  4.  They  drank  af  that  spiritual  rock  that 
fvUnwed  them,  and  that  rock  toas  Christ. 

Rod  Dr  Wand. — Power  and  rule. — Fsal.  il.  9.  Thou  shalt  break  them 
in  pieces  wifh  a  rod  of  iron. 

Sacrifice. 

1.  The  thing  sav'nficed ;  a  victim. — Eph.  v.  2.  A  sacrifice  to  Qod,  See 
Heb.  Ix.  m  X.  12.  and  also  in  many  other  pa8sage& 

2.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in  honour  of  God  or  in  refer- 
ence  to  his  will :  as, 

(1 )  Piety,  devotedue8s.—rl  Pet  ii.  f).  S|pm7ua2  sacrifices. 

(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of  charity  to  men.    See  Heb.  xiii. 

15. 16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deportment — Rom.  xii.  1.     Present 

your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice. 
(4.)   Exertions  for  the  support  of  Christian  ministers  and  of  the 

Christian  religion. — Pliil.  iL  17.    1/  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice 

and  service  of  your  faith. 
Salt. — Sound  doctrines,  such  as  preserves  the  world  from  corrup* 

tion. — Matt  v.  13.  Ye  are  the  Wkii  of  the  earth. — CoL  iv.  6.  Let  your 

speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt 
Sand  of  the  sea. — An  aggregate  body  of  innumerable  individuals. — 

TJieir  widows  are  increase  above  ike  sand  of  the  seas. — Gen.  xxii. 

17.    I  will  multiply  thy  seed,.,, as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea- 

shore. 
Scorching  Heat    See  Heat. 

SlCA. 

1.  The  Gentile  world.— >Isa.  Ix.  5.  TVie  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be 
converted.  See  also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  thereon. 
[Apocalypse,  p.  213.] 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &c. — Isa.  xxi.  1.  The  desert  of 
the  sea,  means  the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered  by  the 
Euphrates*— Jer.  li.  36.  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs 
dry:  this  refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river  and  capture  Bal^lon. — Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea ;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  through  which  the  Nile  flowed.    See  Waves. 

^  &»  ^  glass. — Rev.  iv.  6.  The  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
alooe  cleanses  man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  s^  in  allusion  to  the 
large  vessel  in  the  temple,  out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  instruments  of  which  they 
made  use,  for  sacrificing. — 1  Kings  vii.  23.  See  also  Sand  and 
Waves. 

Seal — Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security. — Sol.  Song  iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed, 
is  a  fountain  carefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  weather  and 
beasts,  that  its  waters  may  be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  men  usually  seal  up  those  things 
which  Uiey  design  to  keep  secret  Thus  a  book  sealed,  is  one  whose 
contents  are  secret,  and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  removal  of 
the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  a  vision  like  imto  a  book  sealed,  is  a 
vision  not  yet  understood. 

3.  Completion  and  perfection,  also  authority ;  because  the  putting  of 
a  seal  to  any  decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in  writiiig,  com- 
pletes the  whole  transaction. — Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  King  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty  ;  that 
is,  thou  lookest  upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  and  glory.    See  Neh.  ix.  8.  Esther  viiL  8. 

4.  Restraint  or  hinderance. — Job  xxxvii.  7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand 
of  every  man ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restraiijs  their  power—Job  ix. 
7.     Which  sealeth  up  the  stars ;  tnat  is,  restrains  ttieir  influences. 

5.  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing. — ^Anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to 
seal  goods  purchased  ,*  each  person  having  his  peculiar  mark,  which 
ascertained  the  property  to  oe  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  Ood  is 
His  markf  by  which  he  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 
Under  the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to  be  the  seal 
tvhich  separated  the  people  of  God  from  the  heathen  who  did  not 
«al1  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  And  in  this  sense  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  succeeding  to  circumcision,  was  called  by  the  fa- 
fhers  of  the  church  the  seal  of  God  :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  divine 
•eat  tB  more  accuraiely  described  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
They  who  have  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  i. 
13.  IV.  30.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently  pos- 
sessing this  mark.  (John  vi.  27.)  Generally,  all  wlu>  name  the 
name  of  Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said  to  be  thus  divine- 
ly sealed.  (2  Tim*  ii.  19)  By  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  vii.  2..  is  signifiptl  that  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  roan,  which  preserves  in  it  the  principles  of  pure  faith, 
producing  the  fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the  seal  which 
marks  the  real  Christian  as  the  property  of  the  Almighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  sealed  mark  is  said  to  he  impressed  upon  the  forehead* 
ij"  the  servants  of  Ood,  either  because  on  this  conspicuous  part  of 
the  person,  distmgiushing  ornaments  were  worn  oy  the  eastern 
natiora ;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were  marked  upon  their  fore- 
heads, as  the  property  of  their  masters.  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev. 
Tii.2,3.] 

BtXD.^The  Word  o/Gorf.— Luke  viii.  11. 

Sbrpent.— Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls. — Rev.  xii.  9.   That  old  serpent, 

called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world. — 2  Cor. 

xi.  3.     T^e  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  suUHily, 
Skven.    See  Numbers. 
Shadow.— Defence,  protection.    In  the  sultry  eastern  ooantiies  this 

metaphor  is  highly  expressive  of  support  and  protection. — ^Numb. 

xiv.  9 

thsm. 


Their  defence  (Heb.  oS»  TStLaM,  shadow)  is  departed  from 
(Compare  also  Paal.  xci.  1.  cxxi.  5.  Isa.  xxx.  2.  xxxii.  2.  and 


li.  16.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  employ  the  same  word  to  denote 
the  same  thing,  using  these  expressions : — **  May  the  shadow  <^thy 
prosperity  be  extended.** — May  the  shaimw  of  thy  prosperity  be 
spread  over  the  heads  nf  thy  well-wishers** — •*  May  thy  protection 
never  be  removed' from  thy  head  ;  may  God  extend  thy  shadow 
externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xvi.  9.] 
Sheep — Shepherd. 

1.  Shasp  under  a  Shepherd. — ^The  people  under  a  Icing. — ^Zech.  xiii.  7. 
Smite  the  shepherd ;  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  their  shepherd;  the  church  of 
Christ,  consisting  of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their  Shepherd. — 
John  X.  1 1 — 14.  lam  the  good  shepherd ;  the  good  shepherd  fpneth 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  /. . . .  know  my  sheep. — L  Pet.  ii.  25.  1  e . . . . 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

3.  Ijnst  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons  not  yet  converted,  but 
wandering  in  sin  and  error. — Matt  x.  6.  xv.  24.  Thfi  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel. — 1  Pet  ii,  25.  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray. 
Compare  also  Matt.  ix.  36.  and  Mark  vi.  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence. — Pbal  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is  my  bpckler  or  shield.  See 
P^al.  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.    Eph.  vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshish ;  merchants,  men  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  li^,  rarticularly  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  — Isa.  ii.  12—16.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  Mali  be....  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish. — Isa.  xxiii. 
1.    Howl,  O  ye  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes. — ^The  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. — ^Eph.  vi.  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  silence. — Utter  destructiim.  Isa. 
XV.  1.  As  if  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence.— Jer.  viii. 
14.     The  Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  imnbol  of  praying. — Luke  i.  9, 10. 
Sit — Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging. — In  Jud^e  ▼.  10.  Ye  thai  sit  m 
judgment^  are  the  magistrates  or  judges.    The  sitting  on  a  throne, 

which  occurs  so  very  frequently  in  the    Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  dififerent  signification :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  upon  the  earth  or  dust,  (Isa.  iii.  26.  xlvii.  I.    Lam.  ii.  10. 
Elzek.  xxvi.  16.)  or  on  a  dunghill,  signifies  to  be  in  extreme  misery. 
(2.)  To  sit  in  darkness  (Psal.  cvii.  10.  Isa.  xlii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison 
and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to  mourn  as  a  widow. 

Slave. — One  who  has  no  property  in  himself,  but  is  bought  by 
another.  Such  are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  from 
the  slavery  of  sin. — 1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 
Deut  vii.  o.    Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

Sleep. — Death. — Dan.  xiL  2.  Many  thai  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake. 

Sodom  and  Gomarrah. — Any  apostate  city  or  people :  or  the  wicked 
world  at  large. — Isa.  i.  10.  near  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ue  rulers  of 
Sodom ;  give  hear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 
See  Rev.  xi.  8. 

Soldier. — <A  Christian  who  is  at  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil. — 2  Hm.  iL  3.  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  <f  Jesus 
Christ. 

Sores,  or  Ulcers,  symbolically  denote  sins ;  because,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to  pardon  sins ;  tod 
to  pardon  a  sin  is  equivalent  to  healing. — 2  Chron.  xxx.  20.  The 
pious  monan^h,  Hczekiah,  having  prayed  that  God  would  excuse 
and  pardon  those  who  had  eaten  the  passover  without  beinr  suffi- 
ciently purified,  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezehah,  and  healed  the 
people. — ^Isa.  liii.  5.  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  In  Isa.  i.  6. 
Wounds,  bruises,  and  sores,  are  sins ;  the  binding  up  of  them  signifies 
repentance ;  and  the  healing  up,  remission  or  forgiveness. 

South.— JudsHU — Ezek.  xx.  4&  Set  thy  face  towards  the  south,  and 
drop  [thy  word]  towards  the  south. — Jud»a  lay  to  south  of  Chaldsa, 
where  the  prophet  Ezekiel  stood. 

South  field.— Ezek.  xx.  46.  PropKesy  against  the  forest  of  the  South 
field ;  that  is,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were  good  and  \mA 
men,  as  there  are  trees  in  a  forest. 

Sower. — A  preacher  of  the  word. — Matt  xtii.  3.  A  sower  weni  forth 
to  sow.    See  verse  39. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb,  xxi  v.  17.  Inhere  shall  come  a  star 
out  of  Jacob  and  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  oflsrad,  and  shall  smite  the 
comer g  of  Moab,  and  shall  destroy  all  the  children  qfSh^h. — See  an 
exposition  of  this  prophecy  in  the  note  to  p.  208  of  this  vdume. 

2.  The  rulers  of  the  church. — Rev.  i.  20.  The  seven  stars  ore  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches. 

3.  Glorified  saints. — I  Cor.  xv.  41.  One  star  differethfrom  another 
star  tn  glorif. 

4.  Wandering  stars. — Jude.  13.  Wicked  apostates,  that  go  from  light 
into  outer  darknss. 

Stone. 

1.  Head  stone  of  the  comer— Jfsvb  Christ.    See  Corner  Stonc 

2.  Stone  of  stumbling,  (1  Pet.  ii.  7.)  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  is 
termed  a  stone  of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  Jews, 
since  they  took  offence  at  his  person  and  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destruction  and  misery  upon  themselyes. 

3.  iSton^«.— Believers  who  are  built  upon  the  true  foundation,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 1  Pet  ii.  5.  Ye  also  as  lively  (or  living)  stones 
are  built  vp  a  spiritunl  house. 
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4.  Heart  of  stone, — ^A  hard,  stabbom,  and  unbelieving  heart. — Elzek. 
xixii.  26.    /  will  take  away  the  sUmy  heart 

5.  Stone. — An  idol  of  stone.  Habak.  ii.  19.  Woe  unto  him  that  aaith 
unto  the  looodt  **  Avoaker'  and  to  the  dumb  stone,  "Arise!"  and  it 
shall  teach, 

6.  White  stone. — A  full  pardon  and  acquittal. — Rev.  ii.  17.  lunllgive 
him  a  white  stone.  See  an  explanation  of  the  custom  alluded  to,  in 
Vol  II.  p.  56. 

7.  Precious  stones  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.),  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  the  mode  of  teaching  them. 

Sow.  ' 

1.  The  Lord  God.— Psa].  Ixxxiv.  11.     The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2.  Sun  of  Righteousness. — Jesus  Christ — Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of 
RiGHTRousNESS  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  unws. 

Among  the  various  hieroglyphics  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Tenure  or  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
is  one  which  may  illustrate  this  expression  of  the  prophet — ^  Im- 
mediately over  the  centre  of  the  door- way,"  savs  he,  ''is  the  beau- 
tiful Egyptian  ornament,  usuallj^  called  the  globe,  with  serpent  and 
wingSf  emblematic  of  the  fflorious  sun,  poised  in  the  airy  firmament 
of  heaven,  supported  andf  directed  in  his  course  by  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseologv  of  Scripture,  The 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shaU  arise  with  healing  in  hiswings^  could  not 
be  more  accurately  or  more  emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye,  than  by  this  elegant  device."  rDr.  Richardson's  Travels  along 
tne  Mediterranean,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  moon. — The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood.  (Joel.  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.)  A  figurative  representation 
of  a  total  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened,  and  the 
moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue :  it  signifies  the  fall  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical state  in  Judaea. 

SwiNB. — Wicked  and  unclean  people. — ^Matt  vii.  6.  Neither  oast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine. 

StVORD. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.  See  Ezek.  xxi. — ^This  symbol  occurs  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  more  examples  unnecessary. 

Z  Sword  o€  the  Spint— The  word  of  God.  £ph.vi.  17.  Heb.iv.l2. 
Rev.  1. 16. 


Tabernacle. — ^The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  qjr[thi8]  tabernacle  were  dissolved. — 2  Pet  i.  13, 14.  / 
must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle. 

Talknts.    See  Riches. 

Takes. — ^The  children  of  the  wicked  one. — ^Matt  xiii.  38. 

Tarshish.    See  Ships. 

Teeth. — ^The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a  devouring  enemy. — Prov.  xxx. 
14.  There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords  ;  and  their  jaw- 
teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy 
from  among  men.    See  also  Deut  xxxii.  24.  Pisal  Ivi.  6.  Iviii.  6. 

Pen.    See  Numbers. 

Phirst.    See  Hunger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. — Luke  viii.  14.  T%at 
which  feU  among  thorns,  are  they,  uAich,  when  they  Jtave  heard  the 
word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  richis,  and  pleasures 
of  life, 

2.  rhorns  and  briers ;  wicKed,  perverse,  and  untractable  persons. — 
£zck.  ii.  6.  Son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them,,.,  though  oners  and 
thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.    See  Numbers. 

Threshing. — Destruction.— Jer.  Ii.  33.  Babylon  is  like  a  tbreshing- 
jloor :  it  is  time  to  thresh  her ;  that  is,  to  subdue  and  destroy  her 
power.    See  Isa.  xli.  15.    Amoe  i.  3.    Micah  iv.  13.    Hab.  iii.  12. 

Throne. — Kingdom,  government — Gen.  xli.  40.  Only  in  the  throne 
wiU  I  be  greater  than  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  kingdom  and  throne  are 
aynonymiMi.  To  trandate  the  kingdom /rom  the  house  of  Saul— and 
to  setup  the  throne  of  David  over  brael.  The  setting  of  the  throne 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  12»  13. 16.  signifies  the  settling  or  estabushment  of  the 

ftvemment  in  pcttce ;  and  the  enlargem/ent  of  the  throne,  in  1 
ings  i.  S7.  compaired  with  47.,  implies  a  great  accession  of  power 
and  dominions. 

Thunder. — ^The  voice  of  GoJ. — Psal.  xxix.  3.  7%e  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  the  waters  ,*  the  God  of  glory  thundereth.  In  Rev.  x.  4.  the 
seven  thunders  may  mean  either  a  particular  lurophecY,  or  periiaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  by  seven  voices,  loud  as  thun- 
der. 

Towers  and  Fortresses ;  defenders  and  protectors,  \vheUier  by  coun- 
sel or  by  strength,  in  peace  or  in  war.— Isa.  ii.  12. 15.     The  day  of 

the  Lord  of  Hosts  shalt  be upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 

fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailing  with  child. 

1.  A  state  of  anguish  and  misery. — Jer.  iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
euqf  a  woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth 
her  first  child,  the  vmce  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. — Jer.  xiii  21.  ShaU 
not  sorrows  overtake  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  ?  See  also  hat.  xxvi. 
17,  18.    Ixvi.  7.    Jer.  xxx.  6.  7. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecutien. — ^Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  sorrows,  literally,  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  travaiL 
See  1.  Thess.  v.  3. 

Tread  imder,  or  trample  upon. — To  overcome  and  Imng  under  sub* 
jection. — Pial.  Ix.  12.  Tnrough  God  we  shall  do  vaUanUy ;  far  ii  is 
he  that  shaU  tread  down  our  enemies.    See  Isa.  x.  6     vv.  25. 


Tree  of  Life. — Immortality  .--Rev.  ii.  7.  To  him  thai  overcometh,  fM 
1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of  it  in  Rev.  xxii. 
2--14.,  and  an  excellent  sermon  of  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful. — Psal.  i.  3.  JHe  (the  good 
man)  sh<ul  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water. — Matt  iii.  10. 
Every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire. 

2.  A  great  tree. — A  king  or  monarch.    See  Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom. — Isa.  x.  18,  19.  It  shall  consume  the 
glory  of  his  forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul  and  body .... 
And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  [See  Cedars^ 
Oaks.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and  princes,  so  boughs,  branches, 
or  sprouts,  denote  their  offspring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1 .,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David. 


Veil  of  the  Temple. — ^The  body  of  Christ  opening  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  his  death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent. — Matt 
xxvii.  51.  7%e  veil  of  the  temple  vms  rent  in  tuxiin. — Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  v^ich  he  has  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  hisfiesh. 

Vine. 

1 .  The  Jewish  Church. — Psal.  Ixxx.  8.  Thou  broughteit  a  vine  out  qf 
Egypt    See  also  verse  14.    Jer.  ii.  21.    Ezek.  xiz.  10.  Hos.  z.  1. 

2.  Cfhrist  the  head  of  the  church. — John  xv.  1.    lam  the  frua  vine. 
Vineyard. — ^The  church  of  Israel. — ^Isa.  v.  1 — ^7.    T^e  vineyaid  qf 

the  LoKD  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israd. 

Viper. — One  who  injures  his  benefactors.    Matt  iii.  7.  xii.  34«    O 

generation  o^  vipers,  that  is  descendants  of  an  ungrateful  race. 
Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  bridegroom. — ^The  festivity  of  a  wedding,  and  the  ex- 
pressions  of  joy  wmch  are  uttered  on  such  occasions.— Jer.  vii.  34* 
jyien  will  1  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  qf  gladness,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride.  Tne  same  et' 
pression  also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi  9.  xxv.  10.  xxxiii.  11.  and  John  iit 
29. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the  being  in  a  weak  and  low 
condition. — Isa.  xxix.  4.  Thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shall  speak 
out  of  the  ground ;  and  <Av  speech  shall  be  low  out  qfthedusL 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.    See  Thunder. 


Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst — Watchfulness  and  protection. — 
Lev.  xxvi.  12.    I  wiU  walk  among  ^ou,  and  will  be  your  God. 

Wall. — Stability  and  safety. — Zecn.  ii.  5.  1  will  be  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  firom  all  enemies  with- 
out by  my  angels,  as  so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.    See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.    See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water. — Purification  from  sin  and  ffuilt— Psal.  Ii  2. 7. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  aeanse  me  from  my 
sin.    Wash  me,  and  1  shaU  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1.  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — John  iii.  5.  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enltr  into  the  kingdom 
nfGod.    See  also  Psal.  Ii.  2. 

2.  living  water. — ^The  word  of  the  Gospel. — John  iv.  10.  He  would 
have  given  thee  living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  and  afillictions. — Psal.  Ixix.  1.  Save  me,  O  God:  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  unto  my  souL 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people. — Isa.  viii.  7.  The  Lord  bringeth  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  i.  e.  army  of  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  whose  overwhelming  force  is  ccmipared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great  rapid,  and  impetuous  river  £upnrate8.  See 
Rev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  Blessings  of  the  Gospel.— Isa.  Iv.  1.  Ho!  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  ^a.— Numerous  armies  of  the  heathens  marching 
against  the  people  of  God. — ^Psal.  Ixv.  7.  Which  stillest  the  noise  ^ 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves.  See  also  PtaL  Ixxxix.  9.  and  xcui 
3. 4 Jude  13.    Raging  waves  qfthe  sea. 

Week.— Seven  years. — Dan.  ix.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people ;  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years. 

Wheat.— Good  seed,  the  children  of  the  kingdoiq.    Matt  xiii.  38. 

White.    See  Garments,  1. ;  Horse,  3. ;  Stone,  5. 

\^I  lderness. 

1.  All  manner  of  desolation.— Isa  xxvi.  10.  7%e  defenced  city  shall 
be  desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  like  a  wilderness. 
Jer.  xxii.  6.  Surdy  I  will  make  thee  a  wilderness  [and\  cities  [tofttcA] 
are  not  inhabited.    See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real  Christians  pass,  and  undergo  all 
the  trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  heavenly  Canaan.— 1 
Cor.  X.  5.  6.  They  were  overthrown  tn  the  wildemess.  Now  these 
things  were  our  exam^—htL.xb.  IS.  /  im(2  MoAe  fito  wil#mesi 
a  pool  of  water. 
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Wind. 

1.  Violent  loiiKf.— Destruction. — Jer.  li.  1.  1  unU  reuse  up  against  Ba- 
bylon ....  a  destroying  wind. — Jer.  iv.  1 1, 12.  A  dry  wind  of  the  high 
jduces  in  the  wildemess. .  even  a  full^  wind/rom  those  places  shall  come 
unto  me. 

fL  The  four  aoin<^«.— General  destruction.— Jer.  zliz.  36.  Upon  Ehm 
iDtS  /  brings  the  four  winds, /rom  the  four  quarters  tf  heaven.  See 
also  Dan.  vii.  2.    viii.  8.    Rev.  vii.  I.    See  Air. 

Wine. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with  com  and  oil  (as  it  very  fre- 
fluently  is),  denotes  all  kii^s  of  temporal  good  things. — Hoe.  it  8. 
I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.    See  Joel  ii.  19.     Psal.  iy.  7. 

2.  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are  frequently  represented  in 
tfie  Scriptures  by  the  salutary  effects  of  wine :  so,  uom  the  noxious 

.  and  intoxicating  qualities  of  that  liquor,— (which  anciently  was 
mixed  with  bitter  and  stupefying  ingredients,  and  given  to  male- 
&ctor8  who  were  about  to  suner  death,) — JB  borrowed  a  most  tre- 
mendous image  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God. — 
Ftal.  Ixxv.  8.  In  the  hand  of  the  IjORD  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  &c. — Ptol.  Ix.  3.  7%ou  hast  made  us  to 
drink  the  wine  of  ostonishmenL  See  Jer.  xxv.  15.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 
xvi.  19. 

iViNS-Piiicss.— Treading  the  wine-press,  from  their  custom  of  pressing 
crapes,  ngnifies  destruction  attended  with  great  slaughter. — Lament 

.  1.  Id.  7%e  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foci  all  my  mxghly  men  in  the 
nddst  of  me;  he  hath  caUfd  an  assembly  against  me  to  crush  mv 
yovmg  men ;  the  Lord  hath  trodden  the  virgin^  the  daughter  of  JudaA^ 
tut  in  a  wine-press.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 

Wings. 

1.  Protection.— PsaL  xvil  8.  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 
See  Pbal.  xxxvi.  7.  and  xci.  4. 

2.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are  emblems  of  exaltation. — ^ha. 
xl.  31.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  at  eagles  ;  that  is,  they  shall 
be  highly  exalted. 

WoLF^— A  thief,  or  religions  impostor;  a  devourer  of  tb.e  church. — 
Luke  z.  3.  /  aeml  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.— John  x.  12. 
He  VM  If  a  hireling....  teeth  the  vio\f  comxngtOnd  leaveththe  theep^ 
andjleelh:  tmd  the  wolf  tcattereth  them. 

Wom4N. 

1.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof- The 
daughter  of  Tyre  in  Pfeal.  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8., 
and  of  Jerusalem  in  2  Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities,  respectively.      The  daughter  of  Jerutalemt  when 


virtuous,  is  honoured  with  the  high  appellation  of  the  espoused  of 
(jrod  in  Isa.  liv.  1.5.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  VS^hen  wicked  and  idolatrous 
she  is  styled  the  harlot,  the  adulteress.    See  Adulteress. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ — Rev.  xii.  1.  A  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun. 

Write. — ^To  publish  or  notify.  This  was  the  first  intention  of  writing; 
and,  in  the  earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  but  upon  pillars  or 
monuments,  merely  to  notify  things.— Jer.  xxii.  30.  Write  this  man 
chiUUest;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let  all  men  know  that  he  shall 
have  no  child  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  17, 18.  and  Matt  i.  12.,  that  Jeconiah  (of  whom  the 

erof^et  is  speaking)  had  children ;  but  being  bora  probably  afler 
e  was  cscrried  to  &bylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a  captive, 
none  of  them  ever  succeeded  to  the  royal  authority.  See  2  Kings 
xxv.  27. 


ToKK.  • 

1.  Oppressive  bondag;e.-~Dent  xxviii  48.  He  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron 
upon  thy  neck,  until  he  shall  have  destroyed  thee.  See  Jer.  xxviii. 
14.  In  Gal.  ▼.  1.  the  yoke  of  bondage  means  the  burdensome  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law,  m>m  which  the  Christian  law  of  liberty 
has  delivered  us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. — ^Lam.  1. 14.  Ths  yoke  of  my  trantgrettiont 
it  bound  by  his  hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ousht  to  pay  to  his  laws. — 
Lam.  iii.  27.    It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  Me  yoke  in  hit  youth, 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispo- 
sitions, and  duties  which  flow  from  them. — Matt  xi.  29,  30.  Take 
my  3wke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  fnd  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  ^rden  is  light — Quesnel's  remark  upon  the  fast  sentence  is  not 
mora  beautiful  than  devout  "  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  to  serve 
Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cross !  How  hard  and  painful  is  the  slavery 
of  the  world,  of  sin  and  of  our  own  passions,  even  with  all  their 
fiilse  pleasures!  That  satisfiiction, peace,  and  comfort,  which  grace 

gives  here  below,  and  that  which  hope  encourages  us  to  expect  in 
eaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for  all  his  pains  in  suoduing 
his  passions,  and  in  opposing  the  world ....  A  yoke,  which  Christ 
takes  together  with  us,— can  that  be  uneasy  ?  A  bytrident  which  Ha 
bears  in  us  by  His  Spirit, — can  that  be  heavy  ?  Come,  then,  taste 
and  know  by  experience  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  worthy 
IKt  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved !" 
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MATTERS   IN   VOLUMES   I.  AND  II. 


Abbrkviations  in  manuBcripts,  account  of,  I.  221. 
Abrahanif  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122, 123. 
Hk  posterity,  in  what  sense  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  mvUituaet  421 . 
Abyssinian  (Ancient)  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  1. 
^i^,274. 

Accents  (Hebrew),  uses  of,  I.  192. 

Accommodation,  theory  of,  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  324. 
Accnnets,  notice  of,  I.  223.  note. 

Acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles : — ^Title,  II.  318.  By  whom  written,  ibid.  Genu- 
ineness and  authentici^,  iitid.  Scope,  ibid.  Chronology,  319. 
Analysis  of  this  book,  320.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibia.  Im- 
nortance  of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
320,  321.  Confirmation  of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  1. 80.  Coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  50,  51. 
Acts  of  the  Senate^  what,  I.  81.  Appeals  made  to  them  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  evidence,  82.  • 

Adjunct,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  360,  361. 

Aavaniages,  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  a  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  religions,  and  that  it  is  from  God,  1. 177 — 180. 

Adverbs  (emphatic),  instances  of,  I.  328. 

Affections,  the  moral  government  of,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  1. 153, 
154. 

Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  how  ascertained,  I.  217. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  a  proof  of  the  un- 
corrupted  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  1. 54,  55.  Of  quotations 
by  Christian  writers,  a  like  proof,  55. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles  recorded  of,  exposed,  1. 117. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  account  of,  I.  222 — ^224.  Fac-simile  of  it, 
224. 

Alexandrian  Version,    See  Septuagint. 

Alexandrine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Allegorical  Sense,  I.  323. 

Allegory  defined,  I.  364.  Different  species  of,  ibid.  Rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  allegories,  364,  365. 

Allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  312.  3ia 

Alphabetical  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  I.  381. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of,  I.  76. 

Ammonian  Sections,  what,  I.  214.    Ammonian  dialect,  273: 

Amos  (theprophet),  account  of,  II.  259,  260.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecy, 260.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  his  style,  ibid. 

AvityvmrM*-^*,  OT  Church-Lessous,  I.  214. 

Analogy  of  languages,  defined,  I.  340,  341.  Use  of  grammatical 
anafory  for  interpreting  Scripture,  341.  Of  kindred  languages, 
341, 34^  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all  languages,  342.  Analogy 
of  Scripture,  330— 33a  Analogy  of  faith  defined,  342.  Its  im- 
portance in  studying  the  sacr^  writings,  342,  343.  Rules  fur 
investigating  the  analogy  of  faith,  343,  344. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high-priest  by  St  Paul,  I.  50. 

Ancestors  put  for  posterity,  I.  359. 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  280. 

AtSediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  1.  71. 

Anie-Hieronvmian  Version  of  the  Bible,  I.  275. 

Anthrapopathy,  nature  of,  I.  362. 

AtSvwKTOi,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given  by  St  Paul  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  I.  90. 

Antiquities  (Biblical),  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  I.  350.    Cautions  in  applying  them,  350,  351. 

A.ntitype,  what,  I.  385.  Rules  for  the  application  of  types  to  anti- 
types, 386,  387. 

Apamean  Medal  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  1. 88. 

Apocalypse.    See  Revelation  of  St  J(An. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  I.  435. 

I.  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why  rejected  from 
the  canon  at  Scripture,  L  435,  436.  Their  uses,  344.  436.  Ana- 
lysis of  these  books,  II.  289 — ^293.  Suppose^}  Quotations  from  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  I.  318.  Actual  value  of  these  produc- 
tions, 436. 


2.  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  437.  Enumeration 
of  these  writings,  ibtd.  External  Evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical,  437,  438.  In- 
ternal Evidence,  438 — 442.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so 
far  from  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of- die 
New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  them,  47, 
48.442. 

ApoUonius,  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  1. 118. 

Apostles  and  evangelists,  credibility  of.  See  Credibility  and  fnspt- 
ration.    On  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  I.  447, 448. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  44,  45.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures, 41.    Force  of  their  testimony,  45. 

AquHa's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  268,  269. 

Arabic  language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1. 274, 275.  Of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  204. 

AramiBan  Language,  and  its  dialects,  I.  199. 

Anwueisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  why  at  war  with  Herod  the  Great* 
1.50. 

Aristeas^s  fabulous  account  of  the  Septuaj[int  version  exposed,  I. 
264, 265.  Fabulous  miracles  related  of  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian 
exposed,  117. 

Ark  of  Noah,  dimensions  of,  I.  75. 

Armenian  version  of  Scriptures,  I.  275. 

Amobius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
1.42. 

Article  (Greek),  elucidations  of,  1.  327,  328. 

Articles  of  faith,  not  to  be  established  from  single,  obscure,  or^gu- 
rative  texts,  I.  395. 

Arts,  the  late  invention  and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Mosaic  Histoiy  of  the  Deluge,  I.  73,  74. 

Asaph,  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239. 

Ascension,  Odes  of,  II.  243. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  circumstances  of,  considered,  1. 446« 

Asher  (Rabbi  Aaron  Ben),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

Atheists,  princ'iplea  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  I.  176, 
177.    Effects  of,  in  republican  France,  25,  26. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  f.  43. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  the  women  at,  I.  19.  note  7.  Origin 
of  the  altar  erected  at,  to  **The  unknown  God,"  90.  St  Luke's 
and  St  Paul's  account  of  the  Athenians  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes, 80. :  and  by  ancient  inscriptions,  91.  Remarks  on  Paul's 
admirable  address  to  them,  II.  32d,  327. 

Atonement,  true  notion  of,  unknown  lo  the  heathen,  I.  17.  Though 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  70,  71.  The  doc- 
trine of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  150. 

Authenticity  defined,  1. 28.  Of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proved, 
28 — 52.  Recapitulation  of  this  argumei\t,  184.  Especially  of 
Matt  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  II.  299--302.  309.  Of  Luke 
viii.  27—39.,  310.;  and  xxii.  44.,  310,  Of  John  vii.  53.  and  viii.  1— - 
11.,  315.  Examination  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  366 — 
375. 

Author,  put  for  his  book  or  writings,  I.  359.  Importance  of  know- 
ing, 348. 


Babel,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimraiy, 
I.  Tf. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Balaam's  ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I.  421. 

Baptism,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 1. 67. 

Barnabas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  I.  44. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  391,  392. 

Bath'Kd,  notice  of,  II.  256. 
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Bd  and  the  Dragon,  apocrjrphal  histoiy  of,  11. 292. 

Ben^Ui  oonferrra  by  Christiamty,  a  proof  Uiat  it  it  from  God,  1. 169 

Betid^em,  maHftcre  of  the  infants  at,  I.  419. 

^Ue,  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  qualifica- 
tionB  for  studyinffit  advantageouslj,  186, 187.  In  what  order  it 
should  be  read,  187.  Refutation  oi  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world,  166.  Does  not  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  166, 167.  Harmony  be- 
tween aU  its  parts,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  167, 
16Q.  As  also  its  preservation,  168.  See  ScriptureSf  Versions, 
Testament  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on  the  miracle  of,  I.  104,  106. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  on  religion  and 
morals,  L  23.    His  profligacy,  26. 

BoUs,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

BoUngbroke  (Lora),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion 
and  tnorals,  I.  24, 25.  His  hvpocrisy  exposed,  26.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  in  favour  of  the  evangelist,  68. 

Book,  every  wnting  so  termed  by  the  ancients,  however  small,  1. 56. 

Booii:  c/  the  CovenaiU,  I.  57. 

Book  o/Jasher,  remarks  on,  I.  57.  n.  216. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations  on,  I.  57.  U.  210. 

Byzantine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 


CAitre  RoMANUS,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  42. 

Cana,  observation  on  the  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  103,  104. 

Canaanites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  I.  409,  410. 

Cantm  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I.  28 — 30.  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  39.  General  divisions  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  U.  212,  213. 

Catalotnies  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29,  30. ;  and  of 
the  N6w  Testament,  41. 

CkUhoUc  Epistles,  origin  of  the  appellation  of,  II.  358.  Its  antiquity, 
ibid.  The  authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  what 
Older  usually  placed,  imd.    Their  dates,  330. 

Cause,  metonymy  of,  I.  359,  360. 

ddsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46,  47. ;  and  to  the  character  of  Christ,  82. ; 
and  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Census,  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 

CerinUius,  account  of  the  tenets  of,  II.  316,  317.  His  testimony  to 
the  jB^enuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  46. 

Cettdnm,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 
213. 

Chaldmaiu,  pretence  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  73. 

Chaldaisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

(Jheddee  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  262 — 264. 

Chequers  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213.  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  214. 

Characters  (Hebrew),  antiquity  of,  I.  190. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins  on,  explained,  I.  409. 

Chinese,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  74.  Degraded  state 
of  reli^on  and  morals  amon^  the  Chinese,  I.  21. 

Christ  (Jesus).  Duration  of  his  ministry,  I.  321.  The  Lord's  su{>- 
per  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth  of  the*  Gospel,  67.  Testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81.  463,  464. 
Of  the  Talmods,  81.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  81,  82.  Of  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  ^lius,  Lampridius,  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  82. 
Of  Julian  and  JNlohammed,  83.  Jesus  Christ  put  for  his  doctrine, 
359.  Parables,  why  used  by  him,  368,  369.  Superioritv  of  his 
panbles,  369,  370.  Difficulties  in  his  genealogy  solved,  400, 401. 
417,  418.  Why  he  used  external  means  in  performing  some  of 
his  miracles,  99,  100. ;  and  gave  different  deg^rees  of  notorie^  to 
them,  98,  99.  'Their  number,  101.  Variety,  ibid.  Design,  101, 
102.  Greatness,  102.  Before  whom  wrought,  103.  In  what  man- 
ner wrought,  Und.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid. 
A  critical  examination  of  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  narticularly 
the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  ibid.  The  feeain^  of  five 
thousand  men,  104.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ibid.  The 
ffiving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  104r  105. 
The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  105.  Of  the  widow's  son 
at  Nain,  ^d.  And  of  Lazarus,  105, 106.  The  circumstances  of 
his  Resurrection  stated  and  scrutinized,  106 — 115.  And  of  his  As- 
cension, 446.  The  miracles  of  Christ  compared  with  pretended 
pagan  and  popish  miracles,  115 — 119.  Character  of  Christ,  149. 
Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  his  life  and  character,  81 
—493.  Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels,  Chubb  and  Rous-, 
seau,  to  his  character,  156.  and  note.  Christ  a  greater  prophet 
than  Moses,  453, 454.  3alvation  only  through  him,  462.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  daneer  of  rejecting  him,  ibid.  Christ 
put  for  his  doctrine,  359.    See  IViessiah. 

Christianity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibili^  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  67.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Gibbon's  five  secondary  causes  of  its  success  refuted,  133.  Its 
rejection  by  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  non-universality, 
no  argument  against  its  divine  original,  but  rather  a  confirmation, 
134 — 140.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  it,  147,  148. 
Excellence  of  its  doctrines,  149^—151.  And  morality,  152---ld6. 
Superiority  of  its  motives  to  duty,  156—158.    Its  doctrines  not 


contraiy  to  reason,  158—160.  Its  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment 
not  improbable,  160, 161.  Does  not  establish  a  system  of  priest- 
craft, 161, 16&  Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on  the  contraiy  in- 
vites it,  162.  Its  morality  not  too  strict,  162, 163.  Nor  any  of  its 
moral  precepts  imreasonable  and  impracticable,  163, 164.  Does 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  164.  Nor  overlook  the  fanerous  sen- 
timents of  friendship,  164, 165. ;  and  of  patriotism,  165, 166.  Nor 
inculcate  either  intolerance  or  persecution,  166, 167.  liie  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  (evinced  by  facts)  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  169—175.  Comparison  of  the 
actual  effects  of^  the  Gospel,  with  those  produced  by  the  atheisti- 
cal philosophy,  175—177.  A  further  proof  that  it  is  from  God,  is 
afibrded  by  its  superiority  over  all  other  reli^ons,  177.  Particu- 
larly in  its  perfection,  ibid.  Its  openness,  ibtd.  Its  adaptation  to 
the  capaciues  of  all  men,  178.  The  spirituality  of  its  worship, 
ibid.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  179.  Its  humilia- 
tion of  man  and  exalting  the  Deity,  ibid.  Its  restoration  of  order 
to  the  world,  ibid.  Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  eyil  passions 
from  the  heart,  ibid.  Its  contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  am- 
bition of  mankind,  ibid.  Its  restoring  the  divine  image  to  man, 
ibid.  Its  mighty  effects,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  difiiculties 
attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  448—450. 

Christians,  exemplary  character  and  conduct  of,  I.  169,  170.  At- 
tested by  their  heathen  adversaries,  83 — 85. 170.  The  crimes  of 
nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on  the  Gospel,  173. 

Chronicles  (two  books  oOt  IL  222.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author  and 
date,  Utid.  Scope  and  analysis  of  these  books,  223.  Observations 
on  these  books,  224.  Account  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  para 
phrases  on,  I.  2G3. 

Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considered,  and  shown  to  be 
unfounded,  I.  404,  405.    Importance  of,  to  biblical  students,  349. 

Chubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion, 
I.  23,  24.  His  hypocrisy,  26.  Involuntary  testimony  of,  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  (jhrtst,  68.;  and  to  his  character,  155. 

Churches  (Christian),  state  of,  necessary  to  be  known  in  studying 
the  Epistles,  J.  39a 

CUidisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  199. 

Circumcision,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibili^  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  I.  31,  32.;  as  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  35,  36.;  and 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  49,  50. 

Clarius'i  (Isidore)  revision  of  the  Vulgate  version,  notice  of,  1. 277 

Classification  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  293,  294. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  43. 

Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  45. 

Cognate,  or  kindred  languages,  what  so  termed,  I.  199.  Account 
of  them,  ibid.  The  use  oi  the  cognate  languages  for  illustrating 
the  Scriptures  elucidated,  199.  341, 342. 

Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  with  the 
relations  of  profane  authors  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  1. 49 — 52. 
69—87. 

Coins  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  88—91.  Importance  of,  as  an  hermeneutical 
aid,  350. 

Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion,  I.  23 
His  hypocrisy,  26. 

Colossians,  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to,  II.  340.  Account  of  the  church 
at  Colossie,  341.  Date  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.  Its  occasion,  t6uf 
Scope  and  analysis  of  its  contents,  t^. 

Commentaries,  different  classes  of,  1. 352.  Of  commentaries,  strictly 
so  called,  ibid.  Their  utilitv,  353.  Design  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
consulting  them,  ibid.  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  353,  354. 

Comparison  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  of  an  alle 
gory,  I.  365. 

ContpUxion,  varieties  of,  in  different  nations,  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  I.  76. 

Conjecture  (critical^,  a  source  of  various  readings,  I.  284.  Rules 
for  applying  it  to  the  determination  of  various  readings,  289,  290. 

Constantinopolitan  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205.  209. 

Contemporary  Writers,  testimony  of,  a  source  for  ascertaining  the 
meanmg  of  Scripture,  I.  329 — 333 

Context,  definition  of,  I.  336.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  337,  338 
Importance  of  attending  to  the  context,  in  the  interpretation  of 
allegories,  365. 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,  and 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  399, 400.  In  historical  passages, 
400 — 404.  In  chronology,  404,  405.  Between  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment,  406.  In  doctrine,  406 — 408.  Apparent  ctmtra- 
dictions  to  morality,  408 — 414.  Between  the  sacred  Mnriters,  414 
— 418.  Between  sacred  and  profane  writers,  418 — 420.  Seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things,  420—4!^ 

Conversation  with  the  Dei^,  the  most  eminent  degree  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  II.  256. 

Conversion  of  Paul,  remarks  on,  II.  322,  323.. 

Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I.  272. 

Corinthians  (Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to),  II.  334.  Paul's  character 
of  the  Gentile  Corinthians  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  I.  80. 
State  of  the  Corinthian  church,  U.  334.  Occasion  and  scope  of 
this  Epistle,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ^5.  Date  and  {genu- 
ineness, ^nd.  Examination  of  the  question,  how  many  epistles 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ibid. 
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Corinthians  (Saint  Paura  Seootid  Epistle  to),  XL  3$i:  Date  and 
where  written,  336.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  ibUl.  Its  scope, 
ibiiL  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  it,  ibid,  A 
sapposeu  chronological  difficulty  in  this  Epistle  elucidated,  336, 
^.  No  other  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  but  the  two 
which  are  now  extant,  I.  57,  58.  II.  335. 

Carrupiion  of  the  Scriptures,  impossibility  of,  proved,  I.  52 — 58. 
Wilful  corruption,  how  far  a  cause  of  various  readings,  285. 

Couruels  of  perfection,  nature  and  fallacy  of,  I.  396.  note. 

Covenant,  W>k  of  the,  I.  57. 

Cnation  of  the  world,  true  account  of,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosophers.  I.  17.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  profane 
nistory,  69.  And  by  the  modem  discoveries  in  philosophy,  I. 
490,  421. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  59.  Proofs  that  the 
writers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
ihey  relate ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  ngidly  tried,  was 
never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents,  ibid.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  tne  Old  Testament,  ibid  And  also  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 60.  These  writings  never  charged  with  containing  false- 
hoods, ibid.  This  proved  at  large  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
60—62.  And  the  New  Testament,  62.  The  writers  of  which 
were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the  events 
related,  62,  6j.  And  could  not  have  recorded  the  actions  ascrib- 
ed to  Christ,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  62.  Were  neither  enthu- 
siasts nor  fanatics,  63.  Were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor 
did  nor  could  deceive  others,  63,  64.  But  on  the  contrary  they 
were  men  of  the  strictes^  integrity  and  sincerity,  64,  65.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  66.  And  suffered  every  thing  for  the 
truth  of  their  narration,  ibid.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day.  of  monumenia 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  therein  recorded,  66,67.  And  by  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment and  propaffation  of  Christianity,  o7,  68.  Testimonies  from 
natural  and  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
69—78.  And  also  of  the  New  Testament,  78 — 83.  The  silence 
of  profane  authors  concerning  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rians no  argument  against  their  credibility.  85—87.  Which  is 
further  connrmed  by  coins  and  medals,  88—91.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  185.    Credibility  of  miracles,  proved,  95 — 97. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  I.  159.  note. 

Cretans,  St.  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  by  profane  writers,  1.81. 
Christianity,  when  planted  in  Crete,  II.  347. 

Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  objects  of,  I.  188. 

Cyprian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1:42. 

Cyprian  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  209.  note. 

(AfreniuSt  census  of,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 


D*ALXMBERT,  miserable  death  of,  I.  176. 

Danid  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  277.  His  predictions  relative 
to  the  four  great  monarchies,  I.  129.  Analysis  of  his  prophecies, 
II.  277 — 279.  Observations  on  their  canonical  authority  and  style, 
with  a  refutation  of  neologian  objections,  279 — 282.  Account  of 
the  spurious  additions  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  282. 

DarJmess,  on  the  plague  of,  in  E£[ypt,  II.  207. 

Dates  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348. 

Vatid,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,*'  1. 411, 412. 
List  of  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239.  241. 

iM>orak,  remarks  on  the  ode  of,  II.  217.  note. 

DeistSt  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  origin  of,  I.  22.  note.  Are 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written,  which 
is  either  wise  or  good,  ihid.  Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reason 
is  a  sufficient  guide  to  man,  disproved,  ibid.  A  summary  of  their 
absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  concerning  religion,  the  worship 
of  God,  and  a  future  state,  23 — 25.  And  concerning  morals,  25. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals, 
26.  Effects  of  their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
I>el,  176, 177. 

Deities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  I.  16.  and  note  8.,  21.  Hor- 
rid rites  of,  and  their  effects,  16,  17.    See  Idolatry. 

IMuge,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  confirm- 
ed by  indubitable  testimonies  from  natural  and  civil  history,  I. 
72 — ^75.  And  by  the  Apamean  medal,  88.  Infidel  objections  to 
it  refuted,  75, 76. 

Ve  Rossi,  notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by,  1. 219. 

I^en0n  of  the  sacred  writers  in  composing  their  narratives,  a  source 
of^apparent  contradictions  in  historical  passages,  I.  4(X)— 402. 
And  also  in  points  of  doctrine,  408. 

Deuteronomy  (oook  of),  date  and  chronology  of,  U.  210,  211.  Its 
scope,  211.  Prediction  relative  to  the  Messiah  contained  in  it 
illustrated,  ibid.  1. 453, 454.  I^nopsis  of  its  contents,  II.  211, 212. 
Observations  on  this  book,  212. 

DialecU  of  the  Greek  Testament,  1. 196—199. 

AinSuxnjkimpOTt  of,  I.  28.  39. 

£kt»^i,»Kftm^  import  of,  II.  243.  ^ 

Didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagaticm  of  Christianity,  examined, 
I.44a-450. 

Dissection,  curious,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  202.  note. 

Divisions  (ancient  and  modem)  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  212—^215. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof  that  it  must  be  from  God, 
I.  142.  Doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  142, 143.  U.  236,  237. 
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Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses,  and  by  the  prophets,  I.  143-*148. 
Summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  149. ;  particularly  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  blessing  thereby  procured 
for  man,  150 — 152.  Alleged  contradictions  m  doctrines  proved 
to  have  no  foundation,  406—408.  On  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  393—395. 

Double  Sense  of  prophecy,  I.  390,  391. 

Dramatic  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Dreams,  prophetic,  II.  255. 

Duelling  not  sancticmed  by  the  Gospel,  I.  171.  note. 


Eber's  (Paul)  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Ebionites.  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1. 46. 

Ecclesiastes  (book  of),  II.  247.  Its  title,  author,  and  canonical  au- 
thority,  ibid.  Its  scope  and  synopsis,  247,  248.  Ol»ervations  on 
this  book,  249. 

Ecdesiasticus  (apocryphal  book  of),  account  of,  U.  291. 

Edessene  Recension  ot  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  1. 206. 

Editions  (ancient)  of  the  Spripture,  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  I.  280. 

Effect,  metonymy  of,  I.  360. 

Egypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 125.  The 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  explained,  409. 
Remarks  on  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  II.  206, 
207.  Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote  antiquity  disproved, 
I.  73.  Confirmations  of  Scripture  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
88,  89.  , 

Egyptian  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272, 273.  Egyptian  Recen- 
Sion  of  the  New  Testament,  205. 

Eichhom's  theory  of  recensions,  account  of,  I.  209. 

Elegiac  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380.  i 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  narrative  of,  I.  422. 

Emphases,  definition  of,  I.  326,  327.  Different  kinds  of,  327.  Em- 
phasis of  the  Greek  article,  327,  328.  Emphases  of  other  words, 
o28.  Emphatic  adverbs,  ibid.  Real  emphases,  ibid.  Rules  for 
the  investigation  of  emphatic  words,  328,  329. 

England,  benencial  efTects  of  Christianity  in,  I.  174. 

Enoch,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  traditions,  I.  71.  Re> 
marks  on  the  apocryphal  book  of,  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  the 
Apostle  Jude,  318.  II.  377. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  I.  63.  Proof  that  Moses  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  60.  Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  63.  Especially 
Saint  Paul,  IL  322,  323. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  I.  90.  That  city,  why  termed  nec- 
JCOPOi:,  90,  91.  Account  of  the  church  at,  II.  338,  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  338,  339.  Its 
date,  339.  Occasion  and  scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents, 
ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  importance  of,  II.  329,  330.  Their  number 
and  order,  particularly  those  of  Su  Paul,  330.  Of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  ibid.  General  plan  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  ibid.  Causes 
of  their  obscurify  explained,  331.  Kemarks  on  the  phraseology 
of  Sl  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular,  ibid.  Rules  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  most  beneficially,  I.  393—395.  Subscriptions 
attached  to  them,  215.    See  Catholic  Epistles, 

Epithets  of  Scripture,  different  kinds  of,  L  325. 

Esdras,  account  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  of,  U.  289,  290. 

Esther  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  225, 226.  Argument, 
266.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Tavffums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  this  book,  I.  263.  Apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  ot  Esther,  II.  290. 

Ethan,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  L  125,  126. 

Ethiopia  language,  notice  of,  1. 109.  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 273,  274. 

Eusebius's  account  of  the  classification  and  genuineness  of  the^ 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  42.    Notice  of  his  Harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels,  319, 320. ;  and  of  his  recension  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  268.    Eusebian  Sections,  214. 

Euthalius,  Sections  of,  I.  214. 

Evangelists,  were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of, 
the  facts  recorded  by  them,  I.  62,  63.  Were  not  enthusiiists  nor 
fanatics,  63.  Neither  did  nor  could  deceive  or  impose  upon 
others,  63,  64.  Were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  ana  sincerity, 
64,  (>5.  Appealed  to  notorious  proofs,  66.  Suffered  every  thing 
for  the  truth  of  their  narrative,  ibid.  On  the  credibility  and  in- 
spiration of  the  evangelists. — See  Credibility,  Inspiration, 

Evidence,    See  Historical  Testimony, 

Evil  (moral  and  physical),  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, I.  17.  The  Bible  account  of  it  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers,  70. 

Exodus  (book  of),  Title,  U.  206.  Author  and  date,  ibid.  Occasion 
and  subjecMnatter,,  t^Vf.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah, 
ibid.  Synopsis,  ibid.   Illustration  of  Exodus,  ch.  vii.— xi.  306, 207.' 

Expositors.    See  CommenteUors. 

Ezekiel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  283.  Canonical  authority  of 
his  prophecies,  t6iJ.  Their  scope,  284.  Analvsisof  them,  284— 
286.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  m.  Supposed  dif^ 
ference  between  him  and  Jeremiah  reconciled,  I.  124. 

Ezra  (book  of),  II.  224.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument, 
scope,  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  224,  225.  Observations  on 
a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra,  225. 
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Faith,  analogy  of,  I.  342.    Rules  for  mT6tti|adiig  it,  348—344. 

Fail  of  man.  Mosaic  account  of,  ooofiimM  by  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  and  by  historical  testimooj,  L  69—71. 

FnmUet  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  account  of,  I.  S1&  And  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  204—212. 

Faihtrt,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
41 — 45.  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  346—348.  Remarks  on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  41.  Authority  of  their  quotations  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  281.  Rules  for  applying  their  quotations  to  the  de- 
termination of  various  readinjpB,  288,  289. 

FeUxt  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  singular  propriety  of  Saint  Paul's 
address  to,  illustrated,  II.  327. 

Fertihty  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by  heathen  writers,  I.  78. 

Fi0-lreet  the  withering  of  the  barren,  explained,  I.  102. 

Figurative  Jfinguage^  origin  of,  I.  355.  Distinction  between  %ures 
of  words  and  figures  of  thought,  Und,  General  observations  on 
the  interpretation  of  tropes  and  figures,  355—358.  The  figure* 
tive  language  of  the  prophets  sometimes  the  source  of  seeming 
contradictions,  406.  See  AUegcrVt  Hyperbole^  Irontft  Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Parable,  Proverbs,  wad  Synecdoche, 

Firstrbom,  on  the  destruction  of,  in  £gypt,  II.  207. 

First  day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding  of,  I.  104. 

FUee,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Fadu$  cum  Cfnecis,  account  of,  I.  212. 

Fool,  how  to  be  answered,  I.  397. 

Fotgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29. 
And  the  New  Testament,  40.  54,  55. 

Forgiveness  of  sins.  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150. 

France,  horrible  state  of,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  conse- 
quence of  infidelity,  I.  25,  26. 

Frederick  II.  king  of^  Prussia,  impious  tenets  of,  I.  24. 

Friondsk^,  whv  not  enforced  by  name,  in  the  Gospel,  1. 165. 

Frogs,  oo  Uie  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Fu^e  state.    See  Immortality  of  the  SouL 


Galattianb,  account  of,  n.  337.    Date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to, 
them,  Hid.    Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on  Uiis 
Epistle,  338. 

QaUio,  character  of,  I.  79. 

Goon  (rabbi  Saadias),  Arabic  version  by,  notice  of,  I.  274. 

Qemaras  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  account  of,  I.  345. 

Oenealogy,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  351.  352. 
The  seeminff  contradictions  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  oy  Matihew  and  Luke,  examined  and  reconciled, 
400,  401.  417,  418.  Importance  of  the  genealogies  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  II.  223. 

Genesis  (book  of),  title,  II.  20a  Author,  204.  Date,  ibid.  General 
ari^ment,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah  in  this  book 
ibtd.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  tbid.  Summary  of  the  patriarchal 
relision,  as  exhibited  in  this  book,  1. 142,  143.  The  literal  sense 
of  the  first  three  chapters  vindicated,  II.  205.  Whence  MosCs 
derived  his  materials  fbr  it,  I.  34. 

OentiUs,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  I.  136. 

Genuineness  defined,  I.  28.  Criteria  fbr  distinguishinff  genuine 
fhim  spurious  writings,  39,  40.  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment demonstrated,  28—32. :  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  32— 
38.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  40—50.  Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  184. 

Geography,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  1. 351. 

CMogy,  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  narmtive  of 
the  deluge,  I.  7l,  72. 

German  Divines,  heterodox  notions  of  many^^of,  I.  326.  Refutation 
of  their  theory,  that  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  are  doctrinal  accoinmodations  to  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices,  324. 

German  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  1. 218. 

Giants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 

GUtiborCs  false  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  confuted  by 
fiicts,  I.  133.    His  immoral  principles  exposed,  25. 

Gitttih,  import  of,  II.  244. 

Glossaries,  nature  of,  I.  335.  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advan- 
tage, ijbid. 

Gnostics,  tenets  of,  refuted  by  St  John,  II.  316. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  imperfectly  known  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16, 17.  And  also  among  the  modem 
heathens,  21, 22.  Sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  copceming 
God,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  142,  143.  Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143 — 145.    And  in  the  Gospel,  149,  150. 

Gomel,  meaning  of,  II.  294.  General  oesiji^  of  the  Gospels,  295. 
Tneir  number,  ibid.  And  importance,  ibid.  The  sources  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  examined,  385—393.  Why  reiected  l^  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  I.  134, 135,  And  by  the  Gentiles,  136.  See 
Christianity,  Doctrines,  MoraUty,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and  Matthew, 
in  this  Index. 

Gethic  version  of  the  Bible,  account  of^  I.  277.    Description  of  the 
^  Upsal  manuscript  of,  277, 278.    Important  remains  of,  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  878»  279. 

vhvttnors  and  Governed,  duties  of,  under  the  Gospel.  1. 153. 


Gra$mmatico-Hittoriad  Seme,  defined,  I.  323. 

Greek  ArOeie,  elucidations  of,  I.  327,  828. 

Greek  Language,  the  New  Testament  why  vmtten  m,  1. 193, 194 

Similari^  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  with  that  of  the  SeptO' 

affint  version,  193.    flxamination  of  its  style,  194, 195.    Dial^ti, 

19^—199. 
Greek  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Old  Testament :— See  AmtUa,  £Sm- 

tumnt,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  ^^ 

Cheeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of,  confirmed  by  heathen 

writers,  L  80. 

Griesbach*s  (Dr.)  system  of  recension  of  the  New  Testament,  ac- 
count of,  I.  205,  206. 


Habakkuk  (the  prophet),  notice  of,  II.  277.  Analysis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Haggai  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  287.  Argument  and  teope  of 
his  prophecy,  ibid.    Analysig  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Style,  md. 

Haguknmha,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  account 
of,  L  213.    Chaldee  paraphrase  on,  263. 

Hail,  on  the  plague  oC  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Haptoroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  orisin  of,  I.  213. 

Hinminess,  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  heathen  concerning. 

Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion  of,  I.  319.  Observations  on 
the  different  schemes  of  harmonizers,  and  on  the  duration  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  319—321. 

Harmony  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  its 
divine  authority  and  original,  I.  167,  168. 

Heathen  Nations  (ancient),  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  morals 
among,  I.  16—20. ;  and  among  the  modem  heathens,  21,  22.  This 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  '22.  Derived 
many  of  their  institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  77,  78.  Their 
characters,  as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
firmed by  profane  writers,  80,  81.  , 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  69^-71.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  78— 8a  And  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  first  Christians,  170. 

Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196.  Examples  of  them,  and 
observations  on  them.  196,  197.  Rules  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  Hebraisms,  197, 198. 

Hebrew  Language,  origin  and  antiquity  of,  1. 189.  Historical  sketch 
of,  190.  Antiquity  of  its  character,  ibid.  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
191,  192.  And  accents,  192.  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  198.  The 
Hebrew  language  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authentic!^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  31.  Particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  ^ 
Notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  manuscripts,  216 — ^221.  And  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  203. 

Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  history  of,  from  the  writing  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  ibe  time  of  Jesus  Christy 
I.  200.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites, 
200,  201.  From  the  aee  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  201 — 203.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  our  own  time,  203. 

Hebrews  (Epistle  to).  II.  349.  To  whom  written,  349,  350.  In  what 
language,  351,  352.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  and  by 
whom  written,  352 — 356.  Date  of  this  Epistle,  356.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  356, 357.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  357.  Observations 
on  it,  ibid. 

Hegesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  43. 

Helvetiiis,  immoral  tenets  of,  I.  25. 

Heman,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  in  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22.  25. 

Heretical  Writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  45,  46.  Various  readings 
sometimes  to  be  foiUnd  in  their  works,  289. 

Hermas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  45. 

HesycMus*s  Recension  of  the  Septuarint,  notice  of,  I.  268. 

Hexavla  of  Origen,  specimen  of,  with  illustrative  remarks,  I.  267, 

HtUeZ' (Rabbi),  Codex  of,  L  203. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  1. 21.  Their 
extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted*  74. 

Historians  (profane),  confirm  the  truth  of  the  (Nd  Testament  nar- 
ratives, I.  69—78.  And  also  of  those  of  the  New  Testament,  78 
— 83.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  autheiv 
ticiMr,  49 — 52.  Seeming  inconsistencies  between  the  sacred  and 
profane  historians  accounted  for,  414 — 418.  Silence  of  ancient 
nistorians  concerning  many  facts  accounted  for,  85—87. 

Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  general  observations  on,  II. 
213.  Their  authors,  ^nd.  Importance,  214.  For  analyses  of  the 
Historical  Books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  Index. 

Historical  Circumstances,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
turesgenerallv,  I.  348—351.  Of  Scripture  allegories  in  particu- 
lar, 3&.    And  also  of  parables,  368. 

Historical  Passages  of  Scripture,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considei^ 
ed,  and  shown  to  have  no  fouiidaticm,  I.  400—404. 

Historical  Sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Historical  T)estimony,  credibility  of,  illustrated,  I.  95,  96.  Hume's 
objectioos  to  it,  considered  and  refuted,  96,  97.    Historical  teeti* 
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mony  not  diminished  by  the  lapie  of  ages,  I.  97,  98.    Historical 
^***T*^  of  ^cws  and  Gentiles  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta^ 

Hittorioal  Type$,  I.  386. 

^^7f  (Jewish),  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphori,  I.  36a  The  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament  histories  confirmed  by  testimonies 
from  imtural  and  civil  history.  69— 7a  And  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 78 — 87.  Importance  of  sacred  and  profane  history  to  the 
riffht  understanding  of  Scripture,  349. 

HcMes  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  I.  23.  25.  His  base  conduct,  26.  His  involuntary 
testimony  m  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  68. 

Hclden  (Rev.  George),  important  observations  of,  on  the  impreca- 
tions supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  1.  413. 

H<dy  Spirit,  ptit  for  his  effects,  operations,  and  gifts,  1.  359.  The 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  considered,  447. 

Homdiet,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Hotea  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  260.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  260,  261.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  261.  Observations 
on  his  style,  261,  262. 

Hug  (Prof),  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  208,  209. 

HugodeSancto  Caro  (Cardinal),  invented  the  division  of  chapters 
in  the  Bible,  I.  213. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion 
and  morals.  1. 24, 25.  His  objection  against  the  Pentateuch  refuted, 
69.    Refutation  of  his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 

Hyperbole,  nature  of,  1. 272. 
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Idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16, 17.  And  of  the 
modem  heathen  nations,  21,  22.  Idolatry  abolished  l^  Chris- 
tianity, 171.  ' 

idyl  (Hebrew),  nature  of,  I.  381. 

ijgfuUius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of.  the  New  Testament, 
I.  45. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible,  1. 166.  Immoral  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  deists  and  atheists  proved,  24 — ^26. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  future  state,  imperfectly  known 
to  the  ancient  philosophers,  I.  18.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
143.  145,  146.  151. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  I.  61,  62.  Of  the  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  62.  And  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  64 — 66. 

Imprecations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  explained,  I.  413. 

immrotemenU  (spiritual),  observations  on,  I.  384. 

Indian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  f.  219—221. 

Inferential  reading  of  the  Bible,  1. 423.  Its  foundation,  ibid.  Rules 
for  it,  423,  424.  Sources  of  inferences,  424.  Rules  for  ascertain- 
iiu^  them,  424,  425. 

^fdeUy  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion  and 

morals,  I.  22—25.  159.  noU.   Their  objections  to  the  doctrines  and 

'  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  refuted,  158—167.    Their  creed  full 

St^.^*^'***"**  ^^^*  "'^^  '^**®  eflbrts  of  infidels  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  140.  Their  total  want  of 
randour,  158.  and  note.  Effects  of  their  writings  in  France,  25, 
2a  And  on  individuals,  26.  Particularly  at  the  hour  of  death, 
176.  Inability  to  ansWer  all  the  objections  of  infidels  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180,  181.  Infidels  proved  to 
be  more  credulous  than  Christians,  182,  18a 

Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on,  II.  242.  243.  And  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 

inniration  defined,  I.  92.  443.  Reasonable  and  necessary,  92. 
Criteria  of  inspiration,  93.  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
443.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  443, 444.  Conclusions  thence 
derived,  444—446.  Nature  of  prophetic  Inspiration,  II.  257. 
(See  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  &c.) 

Interpretation  of  Scnpture,  principles  of,  illustroted.  I.  355. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  I.  166,  167.  Though  practised 
by  Jews  and  Pagans,  167. 

Irenteus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  43. 

Irony,  nature  of,  I.  372.    Examples  of  it,  ibid. 

Isaiah  (the  prophet),  accouqt  of,  II.  262.  Genuineness  of  his  pre- 
dictions. 262— 265.  Their  scope,  266.  Synopsis  of  their  contents, 
266 — 269.    Observations  on  the  style  of  Isaiah,  269. 

Ishmad,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122. 

Israelites,  their  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  explained,  I.  409. 
Table  of  their  stations  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210 

Italian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Italic  version  (ancient),  notice  of,  I.  275,  276. 


Jacob's  family  in  Eeypt ;  numerical  difficulties  as  to  the  number 

.  of  its  members,  solved,  I.  404.,  and  note  2.  The  circumstances 
of  his  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac  considered,  408.,  note, 

Jairus's  daughter  restored  to  life,  I.  105. 

James  (Saint),  account  of.  II.  359.  .Genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  his  Epistle,  ibid.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  359, 
360.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  360.   Observations  on  ito  style,  ibid. 

Jasker  (book  of),  I.  57.  II.  216.  ^ 

Jediakmif  Psalms  ascribed  to  II.  240. 


Jephihah  proved  not  to  hate  immolated  his  daughter,  I.  411. 
Jeremiah  (the  proriiet),  •ooount  pf,  II.  272.    Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, 273.    Different  collections  of  them,  272.    Their  chrono- 
logical order.  273.    Synopsis  of  their  contents,  273—276.    Hii 
predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  275.     Olxervations  on  his 
style,  276.    See  Lamentations. 
Jencho  (Codex  of),  I.  203. 
Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 

Testament,  I.  41.    Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of,  275,  276. 
Jerusalem,  prodbecies  concerning  the  destruction  of,  and  their  ful- 
filment, I.  129, 130.  458—462.     Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum,  26a 
Jesus.    See  Christ,  Messiah. 

Jewish  Nation,  predictions  conceminj^,  I.  123,  124.    The  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  them  accounted  ror,  134.  136.    Did  not  corrupt 
the  Old  Testament,  52,  53     The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane writers,  80.    Account  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews, 
219 — ^221.    The  miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and  subsequently 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  460. 
Jewish  Writers,  benefit  of,  in  studying  the  Bible,  I.  344—346. 
Job  (book  of),  II.  227.    Its  title,  ibid.    Job,  a  real  character,  227 
228.    In  what  age  he  lived,  228, 229.    Sceneof  the  poem  of  Job, 
229, 230.   Its  author  and  canonical  authority,  230, 231.-  Structure 
of  the  poem,  231, 232.    Its  argument  and  scope.  232—234.    Spu- 
rious addition  to  it,  234, 235.    Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  ad- 
vantage, 235.    Synopsis  of  its  contents.  235.  236.    Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theolc^,  as  contiiined  in  this  book,  236,  237. 
Joel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.    Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on 
Its  s^le,  ibid. 
John  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  313,  314.    Title  of  his  Gospel,  3ia   Its 
date,  ibid.    Its  genuineness,  ibid.    Especially  of  John  vii.  53.  and 
viii.  1 — 11..  315.    Occasion  and  design,  315. 316.    Analysis  of  its 
contents,  316,  317.    His  Gospel  a  supplement  to  the  other  three, 
318.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.    Coincidences  between  it 
and  his  first  epistle,  I.  51,  52.,  notes.    Genuineness  and  canonical 
authority  of  his  frst  General  Epistle,  II.  364.    Its  date,  364,  365. 
To  whom  written,  365.    Its  structure,  occasion,  and  scope,  365, 
366.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  366.    Style,  ibid.    The  question 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  considered,  366—376.    Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date, 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  376.    The  secor^ 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.    Its  scope,  ibid.    The  third 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.    Its  scope,  ibid.    Observations 
on  this  Epistle,  ibid.    See  Revelation. 
Jonah,  circumstance  of  his  being  in  a  whale's  belly  explained,  I. 

422     Scope  and  analysis  of  his  prophetical  book,  II.  259. 
Jonatltan  Ben  Uzziel,  Targiim  of,  I.  263.    Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  ibid. 
Joseph  (Rabbi),  Tamim  of,  on  the  Hagiographa,  I.  263. 
Josephus,  account  oi,  I.  346.    His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  30.    And  to  the  accounts  of 
princes  and  governors,  79.  Especially  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  81.     Vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  that  testimony, 
463,  464.    Importance  of  his  writings  as  a  source  for  ascertaining 
various  readings,  288.    And  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  34£ 
His  silence  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ac- 
counted for,  419. 
Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones  raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  I 

100,101. 
Joshua  (book  6f ),  author,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of,  11.  214, 
215.    Its  argument,  215.    Scojie,  215,  216.    Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 216.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 
JonoA.  prophecy  concerning,  I.  123,  124. 

Judas  Iscariot,  character  ofT  an  argument  lor  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I.  155.  note  1. 
Jude  (the  apostle),  account  of,  II.  377.    Genuineness  of  his  Epistle, 
ibid.    Its  date,  378.    To  whom  addressed,  ibid.    Its  occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 
Judges  (book  of)*  H-  216.    Its  date  and  author,  217.    Its  scope  and 
chronology,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.   Observations  on 
this  book,  ibid. 
Judgment  (future),  doctrine  of,  not  improbable,  1. 160,  161. 
Judith,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 

authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  47.    And  to  the  character 

and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  83.    And  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Juftijication,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150,  151. 

Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  I.  44    His  testimony  to  the  genuineness 

of  the  New  Testament,  ibid. 
Juvenal,  testimony  of^  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  I.  83. 


Kant's  theory  of  mterpretation,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

Karkt^f^iensian  recension,  I.  278. 

KenmcoU  (Dr.),  accotmt  of  the  principal  manuscripts  collated  by, 
I.  218,  219. 

Kj^«x«««,  account  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  L  214. 

Keri  and  KetU>,  account  of,  I.  201. 

Kings  (the  two  books  of);  U.  220.  Theif  titlm  ibid.  Author,  220, 881. 
Argument  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  221.  And  o€ 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  888.  Observations  on  these  bot^  iSnd, 

Kordh  (sons  of),  psalms  inscribed  ibr,  U.  839. 
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Lactantius.  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  ^. ;  and/o  the  moiml  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  170. 

E/ime  man  miraculously  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  I.  105. 

Lametttations  of  Jeremiah,  date  of,  II.  276.  Synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  book,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  and  structure 
of  this  book,  ibid, 

Lampridius,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ,  I.  82. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31. 
Ot  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  32.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  48,  49.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cognate  Languages,  Greek,  Hebrew. 

LtufdiceOt  church  of,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  to  by  St.  Paul, 
I.  58.    Pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  them,  441. 

l/Uin,  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275 — ^277. 

LaHnisms  of  the  New  Testament.  I.  198. 

Xtfto. — "The  Law,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
212. 

Jjaw  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  32, 
33.  Table  or  harmony  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  arranged  under 
heads,  II.  212,  213. 

laaarus^  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of,  examined,  I.  105, 106. 

Legal  types,  I.  385. 

Letters,  arttiquily  of  Hebrew,  I.  190.  Form  of  Greek  letters  in 
manuscripts,  zil. 

Leviticus  (book  of),  title,  author,  and  date,  II.  207.  Scope,  ibid. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  207,  2U8. 

Lice,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Literal  sense,  nature  of,  I.  322.  In  what  cases  the  literal  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  retained,  or  given  up,  356,  357. 
Vindication  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  II.  205. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on,  I.  172,  173. 

Locusts,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  confirmed  by  profane  history,  I.  71. 

Lerd*s  Supper^  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  Uie  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Lucian's  Recension  of  the  Septuaginl  version,  I.  268. 

Ludan,  the  philosopher,  testimony  oi',  to  tlie  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  I.  85. 

Luke  (St.),  account  of,  II.  307.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Vindication  6f  iis 
genuineness  irora  the  objections  ot  Michaelis,  308,  309.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  309,  310.  Of 
chapter  viii.  verses  27.  to  39.,  310. ;  and  of  chapter  xxii.  verses 
43.  and  44.,  ihid.  His  narrative  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
I.  49, 50.  80.  {  and  by  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  90,  91.  Dale 
of  his  Gospel,  II.  310.  For  whom  written,  310,  311.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  311.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  312,  313.  Observations 
on  the  style  of  his  Gospel,  313.    See  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Lycaonians,  Paul's  address  to,  illustrated,  II.  326. 

Lyitijg,  systematically  taught  by  some  heathens,  I.  20.  and  note. 

Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  1.  381. 


Maccabees,  account  of  the  first  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292.  Of 
the  second  book,  ibid.  Of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  293.  Of 
the  fifth  book,  ibid. 

Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal  duties  of,  I.  153. 

M(MeUath  and  Mahaiath-Leannoth,  import  of.  II.  243. 

Malabar  coast,  account  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  MS.  brought  from,  I. 
219,22a 

Malachi  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  288,  289.  Occasion  and  scope 
of  his  prophecy,  289.   Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  tne  creation  and  fall  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  historians,  I.  69,  70.  Mutual  duties  between  man  and 
man,  enforced  in  the  GospeK  152,  153. 

Manasses,  apocryphal  prayer  of,  II.  292. 

Manuscripts  of  Uie  Bible,  agreement  of  all  that  are  extant,  a  proof 
of  its  uncorrupted  preservation,  I.  54,  55.  Use  of  manuscripts 
for  determining  various  readings,  285. 

Manuscripts  {HtSrew)  of  the  Old  Testament,  different  classes  of, 
I.  216. ,  The  rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagogues,  ibid.  Rules 
•ttmided  to  in  copyinjB^  them,  217.  Square  manuscripts  in  private 
lue^  ihid.  The  age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  ibuL  Order  of  books 
in  them,  217,  218.  Notices  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  218, 
£19.  Modem  families  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  218.  Notices  of 
tiie  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews,  219 — 221.  Manuscripts  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  221. 

Manuscripts  {Qreek)  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  account  of,  I.  222 
—22a 

Manuscripts  {Greek)  of  the  New  Testament,  on  what  materials 
written,  I.  221.  Form  of  letters,  ibid.  Abbreviations,  ibid.  Co- 
dices Palimpsesti  or  Rescripti,  222.  Account  of  the  different 
families,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  205 — 212.  On 
the  Fadus  cum  CrrtBcis,  or  coincidence  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  arad  the  Vulgate  version,  212.  Descriptions  of 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
222—226.  Of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in 
part,  which  have  been  used  in  critical  editions  of  the  ^ew  Tes- 
tament, 229—261. 

Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46. 


Mark  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  304.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
his  Gospel,  304,  305.  Its  tiUe,  304.  Its  date,  305.  Occation  and 
scope,  ibid.  In  what  language  written,  t6{^.  SynopsiB  of  i\a 
contents,  305,  306.  Examination  of  the  question,  whether  Saint 
Mark  tmnscribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  906. 
Style  ofhis  Gospel,  307. 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  I.  83. 

Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  of  truth,  I.  66. 

MaschU,  psalms,  why  so  called,  II.  243. 

Masora,  account  of,  I.  201,  202.    Estimate  of  its  real  value,  202. 

Massacre  of  the  infiuts  at  Bethlehem,  I.  419. 

MattheeCs  system  of  recensions  considered,  I.  206. 

Matthew  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  296.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  295.  Its 
date,  296,  297.  In  what  language  written,  297.  296.  Genuine- 
ness and  authentici^of  his  Gospel,  299.  Particularly  of  the  first 
two  chapten,  299—302.  His  Gospel,  for  whom  written^  308, 903. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  303.  Observations  on  its  style,  t6^.  His 
narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  vindicated, 
I.  419.  Apparent  contradiction  between  his  account  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy  and  that  of  Saint  Luke  reconciled,  400,  401. 
417,418. 

Meaning  of  words,  general  rules  for  the  investigation  of,  1. 324—326 

Medals  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  88 

Mediator,  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of^  confirmed  by  the 

traditions  and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  I.  vO,  71. 
Megiltoth,  a  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

note  2.   And  of  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  it,  263. 
Mekama,  a  species  of  Oriental  poetry,  nature  of,  U.  232.  note  2.  The 

book  of  Job  a  poem  of  this  description,  ibid. 
Melito  (Bishop  of  Sard  is),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the 

New  Testament,  I.  43. 
Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  observations  on  the  accomplishment  of 

prophecy  concerning,  I.  126,  127.  390—393. 

Messiah,  or  the  Christ. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
their  fulfilment  ."—That  a  Messiah  should  come,  I.  127.  451.  The 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  was  to  come,  127. 451.  That 
he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together,  451.  From  whom  he  was 
to  be  descended,  127.  451.  That  he  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
propheu  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  451.  That  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles, 
451,  452.  Predictions  relative  to  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  gscension,  128. 452, 453.  Predictions  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  453 
— 456. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  relative  to  his  own  sufferings,  ^. 
and  their fulfiuiient: — Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  for  the  con- 
firmation oi  his  disciples'  faith,  I.  456,457.  Relative  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  sufiTerings.  and  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  129.  457,  458.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  457.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apostles, 
129.  Prophecies  concerning  the  various  minute  circumstances 
which  were  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  129.  130.  458 — 4C2.  Prophecies  concerning  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  ot  their  alleged  non-fulfil- 
ment, 130—141. 

Metaohors,  nature  of,  I.  361.  Sources  of  Scripture  metaphors,  361, 
362.  The  works  of  nature,  362.  The  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life,  363.  Religion  and  things  connected  with  it,  Md 
Sacred  history,  ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  them,  355^ — 
358. 

Metonymy,  nature  of,  I.  359.  Metonymy  of  the  cause.  359, 360.  Of 
the  effect,  360.    Of  the  subject,  ibid.    Of  the  adjunct,  360,  961. 

Micah  (the  prophet),  account  of^  II.  270.  Or:casion  and  scope  ofhis 
prophecy,  ibtd.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  270,  271.  His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  Messiah,  271.   Observations  on  his  style,  ibid. 

Michaelis  (J.^D.),  notice  of  his  system  of  recensions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 1.  206. 

Michtam,  or  Golden  Psalms,  II.  242. 

Midianiles,  severity  of  Moses  to,  vindic-ated,  I.  410. 

Ministry  of  Christ,  duration  of,  I.  321. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  proofs  of  their  divine  inspi- 
ration, I.  93.  Definition  oil  a  miracle,  93,  94.  Nature  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles,  94.  Their  design,  94,  95.  The  credibility 
of  miracles  proved,  95 — 98.  Refutation  of  the  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Hume,  96,  97.  Six  criteria  for  ascertaining  miracles,  98,  99.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles,  99.  note.  Why  Jesus 
(Jhrist  on  some  occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons  healed 
by  him,  98,  99.  And  used  external  applications,  99, 100.  Appli- 
cation of  our  six  criteria  to  several  miracles  related  in  the  Old 
Tetttament,  100.  And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  101.  Their  number,  ibid. 
Variety,  ibid.  Design,  101,  102.  Greatness,  102.  Persons  by  or 
before  whom  they  were  wrought,  102, 103.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 103.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid.  Ex* 
amination  of  some  of  ^hem,  103 — 106.  Particularly  of  the  miracle 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  106^115.  General  summary  of  the  ar|[u- 
ment  from  miracles,  115, 116.  Comparison  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  miracles,  116 
— 119.  Cessation  of  miracles',  117,  118l  note.  The  moral  and 
religious  instruction  concealed  under  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
illustrated,  384,  385. 

Mismor  and  Mismor-Shur,  titles  of  the  Psalms,  probable  import  of 
II.  243. 
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Misna,  account  of.  I.  344, 345. 

Intakes  of  iranscriben,  a  cause  of  varioui  readings,  I.  283,  284. 

Mohammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  I.  83.  De- 
plorable state  of  religion  and  morals  among  his  followers,  22. 
The  spread  of  Mohammed  ism  no  ofcyection  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  137.  Its  progress  accounted 
for.  137,  138. 

Monarchies  (the  four  great),  Daniel's  prediction  concemin|f,  and  its 
fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Moral  Paru  of  Scripture,  rules  for  interpreting,  I.  395 — 398. 

Moral  Qualijications  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186, 187. 

Moral  SeTise  of  Scripture,  Kant's  theory  of,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

MoraUly^  apparent  contradictions  to,  in  the  Scriptures,  considered, 
and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  408 — 414.  Morality  of  the 
patriarchal  aees,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  146,  147.  Of 
the  Gospel,  i52 — 156.  Superior  motives  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  156—158.  It  is  not  too  strict,  162,  163.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cable,] 63,  164. 

Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  observations  of,  I.  23. 

Motes  not  a  mythological  out  a  real  person,  I.  34,  35.  77.  Charac- 
ter of,  as  an  historian,  59.  Was  not  an  enthusiast,  60.  Was  not 
himself  imposed  upon,  U>id,  Did  not  impose  upon  others,  61.  His 
impartiality,  Und.  Credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed  by  tes- 
timonies from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 77.  Observations  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  100,  101.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a 
greater  prophet  tliau  Moses,  453,  454.  His  predictions  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  fulfilment,  12^.  Summary  view  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  143 — 147. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  148. 
Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  II.  203.  Psalms  ascribed  to 
him,  239.  Accounts  of  his  genuine  wriiines ;  see  the  articles 
Deuteronomy^  Exodus,  Oenesu,  LeviHcits,  Numbers,  Pentateuch, 
in  this  index. 

Murrain  among  cattle,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Muthlabben,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Mysteries  (Grecian),  inefficacy  of,  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of 
view,  I.  17. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
1.  158,  159. 

Mystical  Sense  of  Scripture  defined,  I.  323.  Necessitv  of  it  argued 
a  priori,  2&Z.  Instances  of  it  found  in  the  Old  ancl  New  Testa- 
ments, 382,  383.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  a  sublime  mystical  alle- 
gory, II.  251—253. 


Nahum  (the  prophet),  account  of,  U.  271  Scope  and  synopsis  of  his 
prophecy,  i6ta. 

Nain,  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  105. 

Names,  synonymous  with  persons,  I.  197.  Of  persons  and  places 
liable  to  change,  402.  Several  names  sometimes  given  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  ibid.  False  readings  sometimes  a  source 
of  dinerences  in  names,  ibid.  Names  of  things  put  for  the  things 
themselves,  361. 

Natural  History,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, 
I.  352.    Connrms  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge,  71.  72. 

Nature,  works  of,  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  362.  The 
course  of  nature  explained.  93, 94. 

Ndbuchadnezzar,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 124. 

Neginoth,  import  of,  U.  243. 

Ndumiah  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument 
and  synopeis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  character 
of  Nenemiah,  Udd. 

NehUoth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Neokoros,  office  of,  I.  90,  91 . 

NeoUffian  Int^retations  exposed,  1. 326.  Particularly  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  IL  205. 

New  Testament    See  Testament  (New). 

Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125, 126. 

Nolan* s  (Dr.)  system  of  recensions,  abstract  of.  I.  206—208. 

Numbers,  apparent  contradictions  in,  explained,  1. 403, 404.  Singu- 
lar number  put  for^the  plural,  372.  And  a  definite  for  an  indefi- 
nite number,  Aid. 

Numbers  (book  oO>  title,  author,  date,  and  argument,  U.  208.  Scope, 
ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiahs  208,  209.  noU.  Predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  208.  Chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  209. 
01»ervations  on  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  21.,  I.  57.  IL  210. 


Obadiah  (the  prophet),  account  of;  II.  282.  Synopsis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, tbid. 

Obedience,  powerful  motives  to,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1. 156—158. 

Objections,  various,  ot  infidels  to  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
scriptures  refuted,  I.  158— -167.  Inability  to  answer  all  such 
objections  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180, 181. 

Obsertxitlons  on  the  Scriptures,  importance  of  collections  of.  I.  353. 

Occasions  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing, 
L  349.  Particularly  for  the  interpretation  or  Scripture  allegories, 
364,365. 

Occidental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

(Hdand  New  Tes/omenf «,'allege<l  contradictions  between,  explained, 
I.  414—418.    See  Testament  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 


Onkelos,  Targum  of,  I.  262. 

Oracles  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted  with  the  clearness  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies,  I.  120,  121. 

"  Ordained  to  eternal  Itfe,"  the  phrase  explained,  1. 423,  424.  aUd 
notes. 

Order  of  books,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348.  In  what  order  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read,  187.  In  what  order  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  arranged  in  Hebrew  Bibles,  217,  218. 

Oriental  Languagjes,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Readings,  account  of,  I.  202,  203. 

Oriental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 

Orieen,  notice  of,  I.  42.  His  testimony  to  the  eenuineneas  of  the 
New  Testament,  ibid.  Account  of*  his  biblicailabours,  267.  Spe- 
cimen of  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  ibid.  Observations  thereon, 
267,268. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimo- 
nies, I.  70. 

Osiander's  (Luke)  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  efiR»cts  of  Christianity  at,  I.  175. 


PjkGAN  pretended  miracles,  observations  on.  I.  116-^118. 

Pagan  writers,  value  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,.  I.  335,  336. 

Their  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 

Testament,  78 — 87. 
Palestino-Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  272. 
Papias,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 

Parable,  nature  of,  I.  366.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instmction, 
ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  366 — 368.  Para- 
bles, why  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  368, 3b9.  The  parables  of  Christ 
compared  with  the  most  celebrated  fables  <^  antiquity,  369,  370. 

Parabolic  Sense,  I.  323. 

Parallel  Passages,  or  analogy  of  Scripture,  importance  of,  I.  330. 
Nature  of  them,  ibid.  Dinerent  kinds  of,  ibid.  Verbal  parallel- 
isms, i6uf.  Real  parallelisms,  330.  331.  Parallelisms  of  members, 
or  poetical  parallelisms,  331,  332.  Rules  for  investigating  paral- 
lel passages,  332,  333.  And  for  employing  parallel  passages  in 
the  determination  of  various  readings,  288. 

Parallelism,  defined,  I.  374.  Examples  of  parallel  lines  gradational, 
375.  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  ibid.  Parallel  lines  constructive, 
375,  376.  Parallel  lines  introverted,  376.  The  poetical  parallel- 
ism not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  377.  But  proved  to  exist 
in  the  New  Testament,  377,  378.  Examdes  of  parallel  couplets, 
378.  Triplets,  ibid.  Quatrains,  ibid.  Five-lined  stanzas,  ibid. 
Stanzas  or  six  linos,  379.  And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  ibid. 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  Intro, 
verted  parallelisms,  379,  380. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of,  I.  104. 

Paraphrases,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Paraschioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  1. 213. 

Parents,  put  for  their  descendants,  I.  359. 

Parenthesis,  nature  and  use  of,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
1. 33o.  < 

Paris  (Abb^  de),  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  1. 118, 

Paronomasia,  nature  of,  I.  372. 

Part  put  for  the  lohole. — Examples  of,  I.  371. 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  II. 
236,  237.    And  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  I.  142, 143. 

Patriotism,  the  duty  of,  taught'in  effect  in  the  ^ew  Testament, 
though  not  by  name,  I.  165,  166. 

Paul  (St.),  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  II.  321—325.  Remarks 
on  his  conversion,  322,  323.  His  character,  325,  326.  Obser- 
vations on  the  style  of  his  writings,  326—329.  Was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  classic  poets,  327.  n(Ue.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Paul's  writings  attested  by  Peter,  I.  45.  Propriety  of  his 
address  to  Felix  illustrated,  II.  327.  Number  and  order  of  his 
Epistles,  330.  Observations  on  their  phraseology,  330, 331.  Rules 
for  stlidying  them  roost  advantageously,  I.  39^— i395.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  those  now  extant,  57, 58. 
U.  335.  For  Critical  Analyses  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  see  their 
several  titles  in  this  index. 

Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  import  of,  II.  283.  Its  divisionSf  .tSuf.  Exter- 
nal  Proofs  of  its  authenticilv,  I.  32.  Its  language,  ibid  The 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  32, 33.  The  united  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tTans,  Gentiles,  and  Jews,  from  the  latest  to  the  remotest  times, 
33 — 35.  Internal  Evidences  arising  from  its  contents,  35,  36.  Its 
credibility  confirmed  by  natural  and  civil  histoiy.  68—78.  Refu- 
tations of^  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  36— 
38.  Its  argument,  II.  203.  How  divided  by  the  Jevra,  I.  213. 
History  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  260.  Form  of 
synagogue  rolls  of,  216  The  Pentateuch,  the  best  executed  por- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  Greek  translation,  ibid.  For  accounts  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  articles  Deuteronomy, 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 

Pentateuch  (Samaritan),  account  of,  1.  203.  Manuscripts  of  it,  221. 
Differences  between  it  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  how  ac- 
counted for,  204.  Samaritan  version  of  it,  t^.  Arabic  version, 
ibid. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  TwtM&tnl^ 
I.  66. 
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Peneeuiion,  not  aanctioned  bv  the  Scriptarai,  1. 166, 167. 

Pernc  veraiont  (ancient),  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  875. 

Perti»m»  of  the  New  Testament,  notice  of,  1. 199. 

PertonificaUon,  nature  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Persons,  transitions  of,  to  be  carefully  noticed,  I.  394,  395. 

Pe$chito,  or  old  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270, 
271. 

Pesukim,  or  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Peter  (St),  account  of,  II.  360,  361.  Genuineness  of  his  Jirei  Epis- 
tle, 361.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Whence  written,  361,  362. 
Its  scope,  362.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  Und.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  ofhis  secoiuf  Epistle,  362— 364.  Its  date,  364.  Scope 
and  S3nfiopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  of 
St  Peter's  two  Epistles,  362. 

Pharaoh,  hardening  of,  explained,  I.  409.  Pharaoh-Necho's  war 
acainst  Judea  confirmed  by  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I.  89. 

PhUemon,  account  of.  II.  347.  348.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to  him.  34a 
Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  348,  349.    Observations  on  it.  349. 

Phitippians,  notice  of,  II.  340.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to,  ibid.  Occa- 
sion, ibid.    Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Philo-Judaus,  account  of,  1. 345.  Value  of  his  writing  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  ibid.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  30. 

Philosophers  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  concerning  the  true  nature  and 
worship  of  God,  1. 16.  The  creation  of  the  world,  17.  And  ori- 
gin of  evil,  ibid.  The  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God,  17,  18. 
Divine  grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  virtue,  18. 
The  true  happiness  of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  soul, 
tbid,  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  19.  Effects  of 
their  ignorance  in  principle,  19,  20.  They  countenanced  flagi- 
tious i^ractices,  20.  Why  they  produced  so  little  effect  on  man- 
kind, ilnd.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phical notions  and  sects  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352. 

Philosophers  (modem  deistical),  absurd  and  contradictory  teneui.of, 
concerning  religion,  1. 22 — 24.  And  morals,  25.  Baneful  effects  of 
their  principles  on  a  nation,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Are 
indebted  for  every  thing  wise  or  good  in  their  writings  to  the 
Scriptures,  22.  173. 

Philosophy,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  421,  422. 

Pkiloxenian-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
271,272. 

Pilate  (Pontius),  procurator  of  Judea.  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
ofChrist,I.  81,  82. 

Place,  importance  of  knowing  where  anv  of  the  sacred  books  were 
written,  I.  348,  349.  Examples  of  place,  put  for  what  is  con- 
tained Uierein,  360. 

Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  remarks  on,  II.  206,  207. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Christians, 
with  remarks,  I.  84,  85. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  : — Account  of  its  {>eculiar  construction,  I. 
372^—376.  Vestiges  of  the  poetical  style  in  the  New  Testament, 
377—380.  Different  species  of  Hebrew  poetry.  380,  381.  Obser- 
vations for  the  better  understanding  the  composition  of  the  sacred 
poets,  381,  382.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why 
so  termed,  II.  227.  For  analyses  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  see  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  this  index. 

Points.    See  Vowel  Points. 

Polycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 

Poiytheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  J.  16,  17.  20—22.  Abolished  by 
Cnristianity,  171. 

Popery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, 1. 140.   Remarks  on  some  pretended  popish  miracles,  il8. 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  1. 35. 
And  of  the  New  Testament,  47.  And  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians.  85.  His  objections  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
refuted.  II.  280. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thing  possessed,  I.  360. 

Poussines*  collection  of  various  readings,  notice  of,  I.  245. 

Practical  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  importance  of,  1.  425,  426. 
Rules  for  it.  426.  427. 

Prayer  of  Manasses,  apocryphal,  II.  292. 

Pre«er«a£ton  ^f  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  1. 168. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  provcKl  from 
the  absolute  impossibilitv  of  its  being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either 
by  Jews,  52, 53. ;  or  by  Christians.  53.  And  from  the  agreement  of 
ancient  versions  and  manuscripts.  53,  54.  The  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation  of  the  New  Testament  proved  from  its  contents,  54.;  from 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  universally  corrupted,  54, 55. ; 
from  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  55.  Of  ancient 
versions,  and  of  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55,  56.  -Proofi  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ever  been  lost,  56, 57.  Nor  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  57,  58.  Recapitulation  of 
this  argument.  184,  i85. 

PrinetpMs  include  accessaries,  I.  396. 

Profane  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies  between,  and  the  sacred 
writers,  considered.  I.  418 — 420.  SuppoMd  quotations  from,  in 
the  New  Testament.  318.  319. 

Promises  of  Scripture,  classification  of,  I.  398.  RiUea  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  them,  398,  399. 


PropagaHon  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  1. 67, 68.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130^132. 
Examination  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  propegatimi  of 
Christiani^,  44S-450. 

Prophecy  denned^  I.  119,  120.  Difl^rence  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained 
in  Scripture,  120 — 122.  Use  and  intent  of^  prophecy,  122.  On 
the  chain  of  prophecy,  ibid.  Classification  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cies, ibid.  Class  I,  Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham,  IshmaeU 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  122, 123.  Moses's 
prophecy  concerning  the  snflbrinffs,  captivity,  and  present  state 
of  the  Jews,  123.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destruction 
of  idolatry,  123, 124.  Predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea,  relative  to  the  Jews,  124.  Clots  II.  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  empires  or  natimis  that  were  neighbouring  to 
the  Jews,  124.  Tyre,  124,  125.  Egypt,  125.  EUiiopia,  t6tt2. 
Nineveh,  125,  126.  Babylon,  126.  The  four  great  monarchies, 
ibid.  Class  III.  Prophecies  announcing  the  AMsiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  &c.  126—129.  454 
— 458.  Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  129.  Predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  129, 130.  458 — 462.  And  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
130 — 132.  Refutations  of  objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity 
of  prophecy,  141.  Prophecy,  a  standing  miracle,  ibid.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  185, 186.  Contradictions  asserted  to  sub- 
sist between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilment 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  406.  On  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  in  general,  390,  391.  And  on  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular,  391, 392.  And 
also  of  the  Ajpocalypse,  II.  383.  Tables  of  the  prophecies  cited 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  accomplished,  either  literally, 
typically,  or  by  way  of  illustration,  I.  316,  317. 

Prophets,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  II.  253, 
2o4.  Their  situation  and  manner  of  living,  254.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  prophets,  ibid.  Evidences  of  a  divine  mission,  ibid. 
Qualifications  of  the  prophets,  255.  Nature  of  their  inspiration, 
255,  256.  Antiquity  ana  succession  of  the  prophets,  257.  Col- 
lection of  their  writings  and  mode  of  announcing  their  predic- 
tions, 257,  258.  Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  prophetic 
poesy,  I.  380.  The  prophetical  books,  why  so  callea,  II.  253. 
Their  number  and  order,  258.  Tables  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  times  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  25^ 
General  rales  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
I.  388 — 390. ;  and  particularly  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  391,  302.  For  analyses  of  the  propheti- 
cal books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  index. 

"  The  Prophets,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213. 

Prophetic  Foetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Prosopopceia,  instances  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  of,  I.  370, 371.  Prevalence  of  this  mode 
of  instruction,  370.  Different  kinds  of  proverbs  :  —  Proverbial 
sentences,  371.  Proverbial  phrases,  ibid.  The  proverbs  occur 
ring  in  the  New  Testament,  now  to  be  interpreted,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (Book  of),  II.  245.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authonty, 
245,  246.  Scope,  246.  Quotations  fh>m  this  book  in  the  New 
I'estament,  ibid,  and  note.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Obser- 
vations on  this  book,  247. 

Psalms  (Book  of),  II.  237.  General  title,  t5tV2.  Their  structure,  23a 
Canonical  authority,  ibid.  Authors  to  whom  they  have  been 
ascribed,  ibid.  Moses,  239.  David,  ibid.  Asaph,  ibtd.  The  sons 
of  Korah,  ibid.  Heman  and  Ethan,  240.  Solomon,  ibid.  Anony- 
mous Psalms,  tAuf.  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  I^lms  bv 
Calmet  240,  241.  Collection  of  the  Plsiums  into  a  volume,  241, 
242.  The  hundred  and  fifty-first  Psalm  spurious,  Und.  and  iiofe. 
On  the  inscriptions  or  titles  of  the  Psalms.  242,  243.  Probable 
meaning  of  the  word  Selah,  occurring  in  them,  243, 244.  Scope 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  244,  245.  Table  of  Psalms,  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah,  I.  316.  Rules  for  better  understanain^ 
them,  II.  245.  Table  of  the  Psalms  classed  according  to  their 
several  subjects,  ibid. 

PseudfhJonatkan,  Targum  of,  I.  263. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  214,  215. 

Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  117. 


Qualifications  (moral)  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186, 187. 

Quotations : — 

I.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  general  observa- 
tions on,  1. 293.  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  from 
the  Septuagint  version  in  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  there- 
on, 293U-310.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  New  Testament,  311.  312.  And  of  quotati<His  fhrni 
the  Septuagint  version,  312,  313.  On  the  probable  causes  of 
seeming  discrepancies  in  such  quotations,  313, 314.  On  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied 
in  the  New,  315.  Rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  quoting  in  the 
New  Testament,  315,  316.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  316.  Quotations  in  which  the  pre- 
dictions are  literally  accomplished,  ibid.  Quotations  appliea  in 
a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  ibid.  Quotations  made  in  tne  way 
of  illustration,  316^  317.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New,  318.  Quotations  from  the 
apocrjrphal  writers,  t^.    And  fifom  |»ofane  authors,  318,  319L 
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0.  QuotaliofM  /roM  Ike  Scnptaret,  how  nitde  bv  the  apostolical 
when,  1. 41.  Foreo  of  their  tettimoay,  45.  The  quotations  of 
Scripture  by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of  their  uncorrupted 
preservation,  55, 5$.  Authority  of  quotations  by  the  fathers  as  a 
source  of  the  sacred  text,  280,  281.  Application  of  such  quota- 
tions to  the  determination  of  various  reelings,  288,  289. 


IUbbinical  Hebrew  Dialect,  notice  of^  1. 198. 

RabHnical  wrUingM,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I. 

9v4,  940. 

Rabbinitmt  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

RmtdxnOf  observations  on,  1.  75,  76. 

RavenSt  the  supplying  of  Elijah  by,  with  food,  explained  and  vm- 
dicated,  I.  422. 

Reason  insufficient,  without  Revelation,  I.  22. 

RecennonStOr  editions  of  MSS.  found  among  ancient  classic  authon, 
I.  205.  Account  of  the  recensions  of  Uie  Old  Testament,  203. 
Of  the  New  Testament,  204,  Bengel's  system  of  recensions,  205. 
Of  Griesbach's  system,  205,  206.  Of  Michaelis's,  206.  Of  Ma^ 
thmi,  ibid.  Of  Nolan,  206— 208.  Of  Hug,  208,209.  OfEichhom, 
209.    Of  Scholz,  209-212. 

Redempticn^  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  inconsistent  with  the  received 
notions  of  the  magnitude  bf  creation,  I.  159, 160. 

Ri^al  government  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews.    See  Kings, 

Reufns  of  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  commencement  of.  I.  405. 

Rmgion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  I.  142, 143.  Of  the  Mosaic  di8> 
pensation,  143---148.  Religion  of  the  Jews,  a  source  of  Scripfiure 
metaphors,  363. 

Resurrection  (future),  doctrine  of^  unknown  to  the  ancients,  1.  19. 
Fullyrevealed  in  the  Scriptures,  145, 146.  151.  Believed  by  Job, 
IL  1^.  And  by  the  patriarchs,  I.  143.  Circumstances  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  considered,  106—115.  And  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  105, 106. 

Revdation  (divine),  defined,  1. 15.  Its  possibilihr,  ibid.  Probability, 
15, 16.  Necessi^  of,  shown  from  the  state  oi  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  16 — ^21. 183, 184.  And  also  from 
the  actued  state  of  morals  amon^  the  modem  heathen  nations,  21, 
22.  184.  And  from  the  absurd,  impious,  and  c<Mitradictory  tenets 
of  modem  infidels,  22 — ^26.  On  the  possible  means  of  siiSbrding 
a  revelation,  26—!^    See  Scripture,  Testament,  Old  and  New. 

Revdation  of  St.  John  the  divine,  II.  378.  Title,  ibid.  External 
arguments  for  its  genuineness,  378 — 380.  Internal  evidences  of 
its  genuineness,  3w).  Objections  to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
reibted,  380,  381.  Its  date,  38],  382.  Occasion  and  scope,  382. 
Svnopsis  of  its  contents,  382,  383.    Observations  on  this  book, 

Heoottdton  in  France,  horrid  eflfects  of,  I.  25,  26. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not  of  human  invention,  I. 
160, 161. 

Romans  (Epistle  to),  II.  331.  Its  date,  and  where  written,  i6u2.  Its 
genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  And  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi., 
tbid.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  founded,  331, 332. 
Its  internal  state,  332,  333.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  332.  Its 
scope,  333.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  333,  334.  Observations  on 
this  Epistle,  i&i. 

Romisk  Church,  corruptions  of,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
I.  140. 

RossL    See  De  RossL 

Rousseau,  profligate  principles  and  conduct  of,  1. 25.  His  involun- 
tary tesumony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  156.  note. 

Ruth  (Book  of)i  title  and  argument  of,  II.  218.  Its  date  and  chro- 
nology, iftu/.  Author,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 
ibid. 


Sacbaments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Sacred  Writers,  alleged  contradictions  between,  shown  to  have  no 
foundation,  I.  414—418,  Seeming  contradictions  between  them 
and  profane  writers  accounted  for,  418 — 420. 

Sacrifices  (human),  universal  among  the  ancients,  I.  17.  and  note  1. 
Prevalence  of,  among  some  modern  heathen  nations,  21.  Abo- 
lished by  ChriatJanity,  171. 

Sahidic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273. 

Samaritans,  origin  of,  1.  203.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, tind.  Difierences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  204.  Manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
221.  Critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining 
various  readings,  286, 287.  Samaritan  venion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
204.  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ibid.  Account 
of  their  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  U.  215. 

Samuel  (the  prophet),  reality  of  the  appearance  of,  to  Saul,  II.  219. 
note. 

Samud  (two  books  of).  H.  21&  Their  titles,  Und.  Authort,  218, 
219.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
2ia  And  of  the  iSecoiui  Book  or  Samuel,  219, 220.  Observations 
on  the  importance  of  these  books,  220. 

SancUJication,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  151. 

Sarcasm,  instance  of,  1. 372. 

SchoUa,  nature  of,  I.  335.  352.  Rules  for  consulting  schcdia  to  ad- 
vantage, 335. 

Schdh  (Dr.),,abstract  of  the  system  of  recensions  oA  I.  209—212. 


Sdawmic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  notice  of,  1. 279,  280. 

Scope,  definition  of,  I.  339.  Its  importance,  ibid.  Particularly  in 
studying  the  epistles,  894.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  339,  340- 
Application  of  the  scope  to  the  interpretation  of  parables,  367. 

Scriptures,  different  appellations  of,  1. 212.  Why  committed  to  writ* 
ing,  27.  Prooft  that  none  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
either  are  or  ever  were  lost,  56—58.  Impossibility  of  their  being 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  men,  92.  Proon  that  they  are 
of  Divine  authority,  and  their  authors  divinely  inspired,  93.  (See 
Authenticity,  Genuineness,  Christianity,  Mirades,  Prepay,  Doc- 
trine. Moral  Precq»ts,  Harmony,  Preservation,  Ben^Us,  Objec- 
tions.) A  perfect  mle  of  faith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  quaii 
fications  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  186, 487.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  read,  187.  Original  languages  of,  188 — 199. 
Manuscripts  of^  216 — ^261.  Divisions  and  marks  of  distinction 
in,  212— 215.  Ancient  versions  oi;  261— 280.  Knowledge  of  the 
order  of  time,  authors,  and  occasion  of  each  book,  necessary  to 
a  right  interpretation  thereof,  348,  349.  And  also  of  biblical 
geography  and  antiquities,  &c.,  350—352.  See  Testament  (Old) 
and  Testament  (New). 

Selah,  import  of  the  word  explained,  II.  243,  244. 

Sennacherib* s  army,  destruction  of,  I.  418. 

Sense  of  Scrij^ure,  definition  of,  and  general  rules  for  investigating 
it,  I.  322 — 324.  Subsidiary  means  for  ascertaining  it,  329 — 354 
Interpretation  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  Scripture,  355 — 358. 
Of  the  spiritual  sense,  382 — 384.  Of  the  typical  and  symbolical 
sense,  3o5 — 387.  Difilerent  senses  given  to  the  same  words  in 
difi[erent  texts,  a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in  doctrinal 
points,  407. 

Sentuannt  version,  critical  history  of,  I.  264 — 266.  From  what 
AiSS.  it  was  made,  266.  Held  in  the  highest  ^esteem  by  the 
Jews  and  early  Christian  fathers,  ibid.  Biblical  labours  of  Origen 
concerning  it,  267,  268.  Recensions  of  Eusebius,  Lucian,  and 
Hesychius,  268.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  193.  Estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  Septuagint, 
268.  Its  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  268. 
and  note  6.  Syriac  version  of  Orij^en's  Hexaplar  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  272.  Tables  of  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  New  Testament,  312,  313. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning 
religion,  I.  23. 

Shechinah,  notice  of,  H.  255. 

Sheminith,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shemitish  Languages,  remarks  cm,  1. 188, 189. 

Shejggaion,  import  of,  n.'243. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir-HammachdloQi,  psalms  so  called,  H.  243. 

Sign,y\iX  for  the  thing  signified,  I.  361. 

Signification  of  words,  general  rules  for  investigating,  I.  324 — 396. 

Sm,  orisin  of,  as  relatea  by  Moses,  confirmed  by  facts,  and  by  his- 
tory, f.  69, 70. 

Sinai  (Codex  of).  L  20a 

Singular  number  put  for  the  plural,  I.  372. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I.  170,  171. 

Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  destmction  of,  confirmed  by  fvofane  histo- 
rians, I.  77. 

Solomon,  list  of  psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  240.  Notice  of  writing  at- 
tributed to  him,  1. 57.  See  Ecdesiastes,  Song  of  Sclomon,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Son,  different  significations  of,  I.  197. 

Song  of  (he  Three  Children,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  II.  249.  Canonical  authority  of,  ibid. 
Structure  of  the  poem,  250.  Its  subject  and  scope,  250,  251.  A 
sublime  mystical  allegory,  251 — 253.  Observations  on  its  style,  253. 

Sonffs  of  the  Steps,  what  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Sold.    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  IVansmig ration. 

Spanish  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Sjpirit.    See  Holy  SviriL 

Spiritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  I.  323.  Vindicated,  382, 
383.  Observations  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
383.  Rules  for  such  interpretation,  383,  3&i.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expounding  the  Scriptures,  384. 

Spurious  vmtinjgs,  criteria  for  ascertaining,  I.  39, 40.  None  of  these 
criteria  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  39. 

StcUions  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemess,  II.  210. 

2:ri%o«  and  2:r<xsA«rp«s,  account  of,  I.  214,  215. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  J.  31.  And 
also  of  the  New  Testament,  49.  Examination  of^it,  194—196. 
And  of  its  dialects,  196—199. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  359.    Examples  of  it,  360. 

Subject-matter  denned,  1. 338, 339.  Examples  showing  the  necessity 
of  considering  it  in  Uie  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  339. 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  153.  # 

Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  epistles,  remarks  on,  I.  215. 

<Su6sfaiia'ves-used  by  the  Jews  in  lieu  of  adjectives,  1.  197. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concemiiig  Jesus  Christ,  1. 82.  And  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  ^ 

Suicide,  recommended  and  practised  by  the  ancient  philosoj^era, 
I.  20.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standing  still,  account  of,  vindicated,  I.  421. 

Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  observance  of.  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Susanna,  apocryphal  history  of,  II.  292. 

Swine,  destracuon  of  the  herd  of,  vindicated,  I.  102. 

Symbolical  languaffe  of  Scripture,  remarks  on,  I.  387.  Symbolio 
actions,  how  to  be  interpreted,  390.    Concise  dictionary  of  the 
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principal  s^bolical  terms  occonng  in  the  prophetic  writings, 

SymmacAu9's  Greek  vereion  of  the  Old  Testament,  accoant  of,  1. 269. 

Synecdoche^  nature  of,  I.  371.    Examples  of  it,  371,  372. 

^ynonymoug  words,  observations  on,  I.  325. 

Syriac  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Syriac  VernnnM  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270 — ^272.    Syriac 

version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  272. 
Syriasms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

rABERNACLn  (foast  of ),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tes- 

lament,  J.  66. 
TbcttttSt  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82. ;  and  the  cha* 

racter  and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 
Talmud,  accpunt  of,  I.  344,  345.    Talmudical  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  217.    Testimony  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81. 
Jbrgums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  critical 

account  of,  1.  262—264. 
Tatian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 

43,  44.    Notice  of  his  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  319. 
TertuUian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  42,  43. 
Tutament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wh^  so  termed,  1. 28.  Genu- 
ineness of,  tfti<2.    External  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  29,  30. 
Internal  evidences.    Its  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing, 
31.    The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives,  31,  32.    Its  uncor- 
rupted  preservation  proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
beinff  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by  Jews,  52,  53.  184,  185.;  or 
by  Christians,  53. ;  anu  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases,  versions,  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.   Particular  proofi 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  56,  57.    Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  73—83.    History  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of,  200—203.    Difiereiit  appellations  given  to  it,  212.    Order  and 
ancient  divisions  of,  212, 213.   Modern  divisions  of,  213.   Ancient 
versions,  261 — ^280.    Account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Testament,  216—221.    Editions,  203.    See  Credilnlity, 
/ns^Vo^ton,  Pentateuch,  Preservation. 
testament  (Ncw)jffeneral  title  of,  I.  38,  39.    Account  of  its  canon, 
39.  The  New  Testament,  why  written  in  Greek,  193,  194.   Simi- 
larity of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  193.    Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  194 — 196.     Account  of  its  dialects,  196— - 
199.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  proved, 
from  the  impossibility  of  forgery,  40.  54,  55.    From  the  external 
evidence  afforded  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christians,  40 — 
45.    Of  heretical  writers,  45,  46.    And  heathen  testimonies  46 — 
48.    And  by  ancient  versions  of  it,  48.    From  the  internal  evi- 
dence fumtshed  by  the  character  of  its  writers,  ibid.    By  its 
lan^^ge  and  style,  48,  49.  195, 196.    By  the  circumstantiality 
of  Its  narratives,  49.    And  by  the  coincidence  of  its  accounts 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  49 — 51.     Its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation proved  from  its  contents,  54.    From  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  being  universally  accomplished,  54,  55.    From  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  manuscripts,  55.     Versions  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testiynent  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55, 
56.    Particular  proofs  of  its  integrity t  57,  58.    Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  78—87.     (See  Credibility,  Inspira- 
Hon.)    Recensions  or  families  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 204 — ^212.    Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  principal  manu- 
scripts, 222 — 261.   Classification  of  its  several  books,  11.  293.  294. 
Ancient  divisions  of,  I.  213, 214.    Titles  to  each  book,  215.    Sub- 
•criptions,  ibid.    Ancient  stichoi  and  modem  verses,  214,  215. 
Ancient  and  modem  punctuation,  214.    See  Versions. 
Tutimony,  observations  on  the  credibility  of,  I.  95,  96.    Refutation 
of  Mr.  Home's  objections  against  testimony,  96,  97.    Testimony 
of  native  contemporary  writers  a  source  or  interpretation,  329 — 
333.    And  also  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
language,  335,  336. 
7Wrcm2a  of  Origen,  account  of,  I.  267. 
Theoaotion^s  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 269. 

Its  critical  value,  ibid. 
Theophilus  (bishop  of  Antioch),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  New  Testament,  I.  43. 
Thesstdoniant,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  341.    Account  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  church  there,  ibid.    Its  genuineness,  342.    Occasion,  scope, 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  wid. 
ThessaumianSt  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  342.    Its  date,  occasion,  and 
scope,  ibid.    Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  ihid. 
Threatenings  of  Scripture,  interpretation  of,  I.  399. 
rime,  instances  of,  being* put  for  things  done  in  time,  I.  360.    Dif- 
ferent modes  of  computing  time  sometimes  adopted  by  the  sacred 
writers,  405, 
Timothy,  account  of,  II.  343. 

Timothy,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  343.   Its  date,  343,  344.    Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  t\it  Epistles  to  Timothy,  344.    Scope  and 
synopsis  of  the  First  Epistle,  344,  345. 
Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  345.    Its  date,  345,  346.     Where 
written,  346.    Its  scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.   Ob- 
servations on  this  Epistle,  ibid.   On  the  use  which  the  Christain 
church  in  every  age  is  to  make  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  that  to  Titus,  345. 
Tindal,  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion,!.  23. 
Tales  of  books,  remarks  on,  I.  348.    Of  the  Ptalms,  II.  242,  243. 
Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^  I.  215. 


Titus,  account  of,  II.  346,  347.    Date  of  the  Epistle  to  htm,  347.  lit 
scope  and  analysis,  ibid.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

Titus  (the  Roman  emperor),  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the  rsf 
dibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  91.    His  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
commemorated  by  a  coin,  Und.  Inscription  erected  in  his  honour 
ibid,  note, 

Tobit,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Tradition,  insecurity  of,  I.  27. 

Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians,  L  84. 

Transubstantiation,  Romish  notion  of,  unsupported  by  Scriptuiv,  I 
356,  357.    No  miracle  in  it,  99.  note. 

Tropes  and  figures,  on  the  interpretation  of,  I.  355 — 358. 

Tropical  Sense,  1. 322. 

7W«,  nature  of,  I.  385.  Legal  tyjtes,  ibid.  Prophetical  types,  386, 
386.  Historical  types,  386.-  Rules  ibr  the  interpretation  of  typos, 
386,  387.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  II.  §04 
Exodus,  206.    Numbers,  218. 

TypiaU  sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Tyre,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  124,  125. 

Ulphilas's  Gothic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 

277.    Notice  of  some  manuscripts  of  it,  277 — 279. 
Universal  Propositions  to  be  understood  with  limitations,  1. 395, 396. 
"  Unknoum  God,**  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at  Athens,  I.  90. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  II.  255. 
Usus  Loquendi,  defined,  I.  329.    Direct  testimonies  for  ascertaining 

it,  329—336.    Indirect  testimonies  for  asceruiining  it,  336—352. 

Various  Readings,  the  Christian  faith  not  afi^ted  by,  I.  55.  281, 
282.  Their  nature,  282.  Difierence  between  them  and  mere 
errata,  ibid.  Notice  of  the  principal  collations  and  collectiona 
of  various  readings,  ibid.  Causes  of  them,  ihid.  The  negligence 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers,  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  n^anu 
script  copied,  283,  284.  Critical  conjecture,  284.  Wilful  corrup 
tions  from  party  motives,  285.  Sources  whence  a  true  reading 
is  to  be  determined,  ibid.  Manuscripts,  285^  S986.  Ancient  edi- 
tions, 286.  Ancient  versions,  286, 287.  The  writings  of  Joeephus, 
288.  Parallel  passages,  ibid.  Quotations  of  the  fathers,  288, 289. 
Heretical  writings,  289.  Critical  conjecture,  289,  290.  General 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings,  290^—292.  Notice  of  the 
collections  of  various  readings  by  Poussines,  245.,  and  the  Mar- 
ouis  of  Velez,  ibid.  note. 

Vuesian  Manuscripts,  notice  of,  I.  245.  note. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  divided  into,  I.  213. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  48.  Account  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  261—280.  Versions  of  the  Sama 
ritan  Pentateuch,  204.  The  critical  value  of  ancient  versions 
and  hints  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage,  333—335 
Their  use  in  determining  various  readings,  286,  287. 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed,  1.  1 18. 

Victorinus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.42. 

Virtue,  no  motives  to,  among  the  heathen  nations,  I.  18.  Adni 
rable  and  beautiful  motives  to  virtue  presented  in  the  Gospel 
156—158. 

Visions,  prophetic,  II.  255,  256. 

Visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  their  children  explained,  I.  409. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   APPENDIX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS,   TREATING   ON    THE   EDITIONS,   LITERARY    HISTORY 

CRITICISM,  ETC.    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


1.  fiiBLioTHECA  Sacra  ID  binos  flyllabos  distinctB.  Quorum 
prior,  qui  jam  tertio  auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Textus  Sacri 
nve  Tersionum  ejusdem  qu&vis  litigui  dxpressarum  editiones, 
necnon  prsatantiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  historicis  con- 
tinet:  Posterior  vero  continet  'omnia  eorum  opera  quivis 
idiomate  conscripta,  qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  edide- 
runt,  simul  collecta,  tum .  ordine  alphabetico  disposita,  turn  serie 
sacrorum  librorum.  Huic  coronidis  loco  subjiciuntur  GrammaticsB 
et  Lexica  Linguarum  prssertim  orientalium,  qus  ad  illustrandas 
sacras  pag^nas  atiquid  adjumenti  conferre  possunt.  Lahore  et 
indastria  Jacobi  Le  Loire.    Parisiis,  1723,  2  tomis  folio. 

The  third  and  best  edition  of  a  most  laborious  work.    The  first 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo. :  the  second,  at 
•LeipsiCt  in  the  same  year,  witli  additions  by  C.  F.  Boemen 

2.  Diacoors  Historique  sur  lea  principales  Editions  des  Bibles 
Polygiottes.  Par  I'Auteur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Sacr^e.  [Jacques 
Ls  LoNO.]     Paris,  1713.  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri 
iteratas  curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab 
Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Hals,  1774 — 1797.  5  vols.  4to.  fre- 
quently bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  was  discontinued  for  want  of  ade- 
quate support,  is  confined  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea.  Part  I.  contains  editions  of  the  original  Hebrew  ana  Greek 
text  Part  II.,  in  three  volumes  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
liatin  versions,  and  on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volume  com- 
prises  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  oeen  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament To  this  valuable  work  the  BiUiotheca  Biblica  Serenissimi 
Wueriembergensium  Duels,  dim  Lorkiaruif  published  by  J.  G.  C. 
Adler,  at  Auona,  in  1787  (in  five  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes), 
is  an  indispensable  supplement.  It  is  very  justly  characterized  by 
B|^  Marsh  as  "  a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,*'  and  con- 
tarns  notices  of  some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped 
even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

4.  Galxet  (Augustin)  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  best  books  that  can  be  read  in  orcier  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
•tanding  of  the  Scripture.     Folio. 

This  catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the 
Various  French  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It 
also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eiehty-four  pages  of  the  third 
Volume  or  the  English  translation  of  diat  Dictionary,  in  folio.  It 
contains  copious  notices  of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commen- 
tators, and  other  writers  on  Scriptural  Antiquities,  &c.  This  valua- 
ble catalogue  is  omitted  in  the  quarto  editipn  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  C*  Taylor, 

6.  Joh.  Christophori  Wolpii  Bibliotheca  Hebnea;  sive  No- 
titia  tum  Auctonim  Hebrsorum  cujuscumque  statis,  tum  Scrip- 
torum,  que  vel  Hebraice  pri'mum  exarata,  vel  ab  aliis  conversa 
sunt,  ad  nostram  statem  deducta.  Accedit  in  calce  Jacobi  Gaf- 
Tarelli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalistic.  MSS.  quibus  Joh.  Picus,^ 
Mirandulanus  Comes,  usus  est  Hamburgi  et  Lipsis,  1715-— 
^3.  4  tomis,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  Waichii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  lite- 
rariis  adnotationibus  instructa.  Jens,  1757 — 8 — 62 — 65.  4  vols. 
Bvo. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  sacred  literature  have  borne  willing 
testimony  to  the  correcmess  and  research  of  Walch,  whose  work 
virill  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diligence  and 
Ibr  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it  evinces.  ■  The 
sound  judgment  remarkable  in  other  works  of  this  theologian,  is 
conspicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theMogical 
literature  are  here  embraced.  The  wnole  is  well  arranged :  with 
regard  to  many  ^ooks,  their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and 
directions  are  given  where  more  exiensivd  information  is  to  be 


obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extensive  and  accurate 
literary  history  is  given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich 
collection  of  oootu  pertaining  to  them  described,  and  abundant 
materials  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  biblical  students.  How 
much  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  the  freouent  references  made  to  it  will  suffi- 
ciently attest  In  1770,  Walchius  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patris- 
tica  in  one  large  volume  8vo. :  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fatben  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literatorey 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  ahd  their  WoiIes, 
from  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters  to  the  Tear  of  our 
Lord  1445.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  and  J.  B.  B.  Clabke, 
M.A.     London,  1831 — 32.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  a.d. 
345,  was  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 
The  remamder  of  the  work  was  composed  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  B.  Clarke.  The  whole  contains  much  important  infbimatloo 
relative  to  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containingf  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  aooom- 
panied  with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors  and  of  the 
Progress  which  has  been  made,  at  different  Periods,  in  Theologi- 
cal Learning.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough.]    London,  1810 — 1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  em- 
brace almost  every  topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibili^  of  die 
Scriptures ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  biblic^praphica] 
and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on 
these  subjects. 

8.*  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bibl^ 
with  -two  preliminary  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theo- 
logical Arrangement :  to  which  are  added  two  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.   London,  1828.  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the 
first  four  parts  of  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures.  The  two  addi- 
tional Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interoretation,  which 
were  published  separately,  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  on  that  subject 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History 
and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  eariiest  Period  to  the 
present  Century:  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Transla- 
tors and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  James 
TowNLET  [now  D.D.].     London,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

'*  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Biblio^rap 
phy.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and 
some  of  them  of  extreme  rarity."  ....**  The  mdustry  and  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  anbrd  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  biblical  translations 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Review. 
N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  386.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By 
James  Townley,  D.D.     London,  1828.  12mo. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume,  which  is  a  second  edition  of 
the  Biblical  Anecdotes  published  by  Dr.  Townley  in  1813,  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature. 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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11.  Bibliotheca  Biblica:  a  Select  List  of  Books  on  &wmd 
Literature,  with  Notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliogra- 
phical.    By  WiUiam  Obmb.    London,  1824.  8vo» 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been 
indebted  to  the  present  Work,  to  which  he  has  honourably  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations.  "The  theological  student  cannot  fail  to 
deiive  much  advantage  from  it;  and  the  more  learned  divine  wiU 
find  it  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Se- 
lecta  of  the  laborious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibuotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long."    (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  486.) 

12.  Biblioth^que  Sacr^e  Grecque-Latine ;  contenant  le  Ta- 
bleau Chronologique,  Biographiquc,  et  Bibliographique,  des 
Auteurs  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Eccl^siastiques,  depuis  Moise 
iusqu'^  Saint  Thomas-d'Aquin.  Ouvrage  rddig6  ^'apr^s  Mauro 
Boni  et  Gamba.    Par.  Ch.  Nodixb.    Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliogra- 
phy. The  author  first  gives  a  concise-  biographical  notice  of  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  then  specifies  the  principal 
editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Canons  and  Acts  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law, 
of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writejrs,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Christian  Poets. 

13.  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  accom- 
panied by  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,  of  the  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the  Library  of  His 
RoTAL  HiGHivEss  THE  DuRS  OP  SussEX.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.  &c  &c.  Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts.  London, 
1827.    Imperial  8vo. 

This  magnificent  publication  has  a  special  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  the  present  Catalogue  of  biblical  Works,  on  account  of  the  di- 
versified and  important  information  which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  (bund 
in  the  bibliographical  beatises  already  described. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  is  appropriated 


to  Manuscripts,  the  number  of  which  amounts  very  nearly  to 
three  hundred :  these  are  arranged  according  to  languages,  viz. 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Burman. 

The  second  part  treats  on  Printeo  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  disposed  under  the  following  titles,  viz.  Polyglotts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  of  detached  portions  thereof; — Hebrew 
Bibles,  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  and  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew ;— Greek  Bibles,  Greek  Penta- 
teuch, and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek ;— Latin  Bibles ; 
and  parts  or  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin :  forming  an  aggregate  of 
four  nundred  and  ninety-nine  articles,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibliography. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  preceding  authors  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Bibliography,  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  have  enabled  him  to  contribute  large  'and  important 
additions  to  Uiis  branch  of  literature.  He  has  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely described  the  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
Bibliographical  Notices  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, of  former  writers.  Curfous  specimens  of  metrical  Ver- 
sions are  introduced,  besides  numerous  biographical  and  critical 
anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravings  are 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chalcographic  art.  Creditable 
as  the  work  is  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  literary  noint  of  view,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  distinguished  owTier  oi  this  magnificent 
library,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  facility  with  which 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permits  it  to  be  consulted 
by  scholars. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  folio,  the  typogra- 
phical splendour  of  which  is  unequalled. 

%*  A  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue  has  been  aimounced  for 
publication :  it  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the  remaining  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  viz.  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  Philoxenian,  and  Palssstino- 
Syriac ;  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Bohemian,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  disposed  in  chronological 
order. 


PART  I. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  L 


ENTIRE    TEXTS    AND    VERSIONS    OP    THE    BIBLE. 


SECTION  L 

PRINCIPAL   EDITIONS    OF   THE    HEBREW   BIBLE 


Bishop  Walton,!  Carpzov,^  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  have  been  divided  by  De  Rossi  and  others 
into-Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr. 
Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra'  has 
been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

(1.)  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 

(2.)  Editiones  Primarise,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as 
the  bases  of  subsequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rab- 
binical Commentaries. 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  1.     Editiones  Principes. 

1.  Psalterium  Hebraicum,  cumcommentario  KiMCHii.  Anno 
237  (1477).  4to. 

The  £r8t  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  Is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is 
printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  wiA  a  square  Hebrew  type,  ap- 

t  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.    De  Bibliorutn  Editlonlbus  pr»cip)iis. 

A  Critics  Sacra,  pars  i.  cap.  9.  pp.  387—^28. 

•bibliotheca  Sacra,  post.  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boenieri  iteratas 
curas  ordine  disjposita,  emendata  suppleta,  eontinoata  ab  Andrea  OottUeb 
Masch.  Halae.  4ito.  1778—85—90.  4  vols,  with  Supplement  Tbe  account 
of  Hebrew  editions  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1—186.  331—421.  De 
Bure's  Bibliogrephie  Instructive,  toin.  i.  (Paris  iUBS),  and  Bninet's  Abouel 
dii  Libraire,  et  de  PAmateor  de  Livres,  (4  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1830,  3d  edit) 
have  also  been  consuUeU  occasionally. 


preaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  text  is  without  points, 
except  in  the  first  four  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The 
commentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  ^rse  of  the 
text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passages  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Chnstianity.  Prof. 
Jahn  states  that  it  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  that  the  matres  lectionis 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  ue  pleasure  of  the  editors. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.     Soncino,  1488,  folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is 
at  present  of  such  extreme  rarity,  thai  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of 
it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the  library  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicatins^  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abra- 
ham Ben  Chajim),  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of 
the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch, 
of  373  (but  Brunet  8a3rs  380)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents, 
and  also  with  signatures  and  catchwords.  The  initial  letters  of 
each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented.  Dr. 
Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand 
verbal  differences  between  this  edition  and  that  of  Van  der  Hooirht ; 
his  assertion  is  questioned  by  Masch.  The  researches  of  biblical 
critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were 
used  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that 
these  two  very  ancient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manuscripts. 

§  2.     £ditioxe8  Primaria,  or   thosk  which  have  BEEir 

ADOPTED    AS    THE    BASES  OP  SUBSSaUSNT  IMPRESSIOITS. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixis,  1494. 

This  edition  was  conducted  by  Gkrson,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Moses. 
It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part 
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of  the  Psalms,  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical  copy  of 
Uiis  edition,  £rom  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  This  edition 
was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  ot  the  Complutensian  Poly- 

?[lott;  2.  Bomber«'8^r»<  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  vols, 
olio;  3.  Danid  Bomberg's  4to.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518;  4. 
His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4ta  Venice,  1521 ;  and,  5.  Sebastian 
Munster's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1536,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergi- 

ana  H.  folio,  Venice,  1525,  1526,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other 
branches  of  Jewisn  erudition.  He  pointed  the  textacxx>rding  to  the 
Masoretic  system.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem 
pointed  copies. 

§3.  EniTioys  op  the  Bible  with  Rabbiitical  Com- 

ME:!rTARI£S. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I.  et  H.  just  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  in  this  class  the  three  following  editions;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  necnon 
commentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  et  cum  prsfatione  R.  Jacob 
F.  €hajim,  Venetiis,  1547 — 1549,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim's  editions ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Brunet,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
to  another  edition  executed  in  1568,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel 
Boml>erg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrsea,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum.  item  cum 
commentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  Joannis  BuxtorfFii,  patris ; 
adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  Masorcticus. 
.BasileiB,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  liCwis  Krcnig, 
an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle  ;  on  account  of  the  additional  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esteem  bv  Hebrew  scho- 
lars, many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by 
Bomberg.  Baxtorfs  Biblia  Riibbinica  contains  the  commentaries 
of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins.  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  Hagpaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 
containing,  besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  ^reat  Masora  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various  lections  of  the  Rabbis 
Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Jiberiaa  published  by  Buxtorf,  in 
1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  editions  to 
his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Rabbinica.  Amstelodami,  1724 — 
27.  4  vols,  folio. 

"This  is  unquestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  was  edited  by  Moses  Ben  Simeon 
of  Frankfort.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bombenr  editions,  and  ron- 
tains  not  only  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  Buxtorf 's,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  by  the  editor."  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  188. 
In  pp.  189 — 195.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting  bibliographical 
description  of  this  edition. 

§  4.   Edition^s  with  Critical  Notes  axd  AppAHATrs. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg, and  edited  by  Felix  Pratf.nsis,  (Venice  1618),  contains 
the  various  lections  of  the  .Eastern  and  Western  recensions ; 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorf's  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastiani  Mun- 
8TSRI.    Basiles,  1534,  1535.  2  vois  folio. 

The  Hebrew  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  characters  of  the 
German  Jews :  the  Latin  version  of  Munster  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Though  the  editor  has  not  indicated  what 
manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  sup]>osed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon 
the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early  one 
of  1488.  His  prolegomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter ; 
and  his  notes  are  suojoined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion of  t>io  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Germany. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebnea  correcta,  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis 
exemplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  Amstelodami. 
Typis  et  sumptibus  Josephi  A  this.  1661 ;  1667.  8vo. 

An  extremely  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct  So 
highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  diat  the 
States  General  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
gold  medal  appendant,  ad  a  mark  of  their  approbation.  Athias 
adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Chaim's  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1525 — 26 ;  but  he  avoided  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the 
readings  which  are  peculiar  to  tihat  edition.  (Jewish  Expositor, 
July,  1828.  p.  58.) 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemma tibus  La- 
tinis,  ex  recensione  Dan.  Em.  Jablohski,  cum  ejus  Prsfatione 
LatuuL     Berolini,  1699,  large  8vo. 

Dr.  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  impor- 
tant editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.    It  is  extremely 


scarce.  Jablonski  publisheiji  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  jpoints,  in  large  12mo ;  and  subjoined  to 
it  Leusden's  Catedogue  of  2294  select  verses,  containing  all  the 
words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24roo.,  from 
the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short  preface.  It  was 
begtm  imder  Uie  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Starcke,  and  finished,  on 
his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless 
and  worthless.  ^' 

5.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Van  deb  Hooght.  Am- 
stel.  et  Ultraject.  8vo.  2  vols.  1706. 

A  work  ^of  smj^lar  beauty  and  rarih^.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
printed  after  Athias's  second  edition,  with  marginal  notes  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  each  section.  The  characters,  especially  the 
vowel  points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct.  At  the  end. 
Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  the  edi- 
tions of  Boml^rg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 1812,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  is  executed  with  great  beauty. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  et  compluribus 
impressis  codicibus ;  item  Masora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta, 
aliisque  Hebrseorum  criticis  diligenter  recensita.  Cura  ac  studio 
D.  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  8vo.  There  are 
also  copies  in  4to. 

■This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  hitrhost  estimation. 
The  text  is  printed  from  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  1699) ; 
and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  se- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  togemer  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difficult 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prole- 
gomena to  this  edition,  the  type  of  which  is  bad  and  unpleasant  to 
the  eye. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Bclgicam  Everardi 
Vax  per  Hooght,  coHatis  aliis  bone  not®  codicibus,  una  cum 
Versione  Latina  Sebastiani  Schmidii.     Lipsiae,  1 740,  4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hcoght's  text,  but  upon 
\ery  indifferent  type,  with  additional  various  readings.  The  Latin 
vei-sion  of  Sebastian  Schmidt  is  placed  opposite  to  the  Hebrew 
text^  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Preface,  by  J.  C.  Claudius, 
vindicating  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  against  some  critical 
censures ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  Preface,  with  the  testimonies  of  some 
eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition ;  and,  3.  The  Testimony 
and  Judgment  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Stfasburgh  in  favour 
of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Translation.  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  part  i.  p.  158. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latina  ad 
notas  criticas  facta.  Accedunt  Libri  Grseci,  qui  Deutero-canonici 
vocantur,  in  tres  Classes  distributL  Autore  Carolp  Francisco 
Houbioant.     Lutetis  Parisiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added 
various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  He  collated 
twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not  to  have  made 
all  the  use  he* might  have  done.  Houbigant  lias  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  his  critical 
emendations  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is 
most  beautifully  printed,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  it  (See  Bishop  Marsh  s  criticism 
on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101 — 104.  and  also  Bibl. 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  li.  pp.  192 — 194.) 

9.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebndcum  cum  variis  Lectionibus. 
Edidit  Benjaminus  Kennicott,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  1776,  1780, 
2  vols,  folio. 

» 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  puolished  in  1753  and  1759 ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive  colla- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  already 
been  undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  beiM  generally  ad- 
mitted, a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  collation,  amoimting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  tliousand 
pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  majesty  King  George  III.  headed  the 
list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  boUi  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  of  the  fbrei^  literati  the  principcd  was  Professor 
Bruns  of  the  Universi^  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760 
to  1769  inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made.  More  than 
six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  diflTerent  lioraries  in 
B^gland  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  col- 
lated, and  others  consult^  in  important  passages.  Several  years 
of  course  elapsed,  ailer  the  collations  were  finished,  before  the 
materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  fi>r  publication.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers, 
being  at  length  digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  Profes- 
sor Bruns) ;  and  the  whole  when  imt  together  being  corrected  by 
the  origiiud  collations,  and  then  fairly  iran&cribed  into  ikirty  MIq 
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Tolnmes,  the  work  was  put  to  press  in  1T73.  In  1776  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Kennicou's  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  the 
public,  and  in  1780  Uie  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Cla- 
Tendon  Press ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
having  produced  the  first  critical  edition-  upon  a  Urge  scale,  both 
of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — an  honour 
which  it  is  still  maintaining  by  a  similar  edition,  hitheito  indeed 
unfinished,  of  the  Greek  version,  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
llfilmes,  and  now  continuing  under  the  editorial  care  of  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  F&rsons. 

**The  text  of  Kennicott*s  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van 
"der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott*s 
<directioR,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  m  the  ]x>ints  were 
disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text. 
irke  various  readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, wer«  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to 
the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
deviations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel 
to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observable  hi  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  which  differ  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  wiUi  references  te  the  Samaritan  printed  text. 
TTo  this  coUaticm  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most 
tlistinguished  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Wetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions ofihe  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Kennioott  confine  his  col- 
lation to  manuscripts  and  -editions.  He  further  considered,  that 
OS  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  ofkrd  another  source  of  various  readings,  so  the 
\] notations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers 
«re  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbmical  writings, 
hut  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  ancient  as 
<he  thiid  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates 
them  by  numbers  from  1  to  69^,  including  manuscripts,  editions, 
«nd  rabbinical  writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  Dis- 
■tetUUio  Gtneridis  annexed  to  the  second  volume. 

***This  Biaertatio  Generalise  which  corresponds  to  what  are 
xmlled  ProUwometm  in  other  critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an 
«ccount  of  the  manuscripts  an4  other  authorities  collated  for  this 
edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods, 
und  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  alter  the 
return  of  4he  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.    Though  in- 

3uirie8  of  this  description  unaveidaoly  contain  matters  of  doubtful 
iaputation,  though  the  opinions  of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently 
^ue8tioned>  and  siometimcs  Justly  questioned,  his  Dissertatio  Qene- 
ralis  is  «  work  of  great  interest  to  every  biblical  scholar.  Kenni- 
H:ott  wffis  a  disciple  of  Capellus  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the  preface  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinus  and 
lloubigant  had  fallen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  his  merits  were  greater  than  some 
^  bis  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
\v^6re  wiMing  te  allow."  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  J^^ecturesv  part 
ii  pp.  106—108.  For  a  very  copious  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.>,  vol. 
Jv.  pp.  92—100.  W.  Ixiv.  pp.  173—182.  321—328.  vol.  Ixv.  pp. 
121—131. 

To  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rosst  published  an 
important  supplement  at  Parma  (1784—1787),  in  four  volumes  4to. 
tif  VaricB  Lc-tiones  Veieris  Teslameiiti.  This  work  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
<cott's  edition  form  one  complete  set  of  collations.  Of  the  immense 
•mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
Al.  De  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insignificant ;  consisting  fre- 
quently of  thd  omission  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as 
u  vau,  &xi.  "  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  All  of  this  elass 
Hiontribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  sacfed 
text  in  general  by  their  concurrence;  while  they  occasionally 
a^rd  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  in  several  important 
^lassages,  supporting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  Sug- 
l^ested  by  the  ancient  versions  derived  firom  manuscripts  of  an 
earlier  dale."    (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  .Chronolo^,  vol.  li.  book  i. 

Bxiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
ibliotheoa  Sskcra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  read- 
ings made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  printed  copies 
<*i  ihe  Hebrew  Bible*    See  pp»  xl. — cxviii. 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  elim  a  ClKistiano  Reineccio  cdita,  nunc 
denao  «uni  variis  lecAioRtbas,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  k  B. 
iCenriicottO  eit  J.  B.  De  Rossi  collatorura.  edklerunt,  J.  C 
DoEDsai/EiK  et  J.  H.  MisissTrER.     Lipsis,  1793,  8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Deederlein 
SMd  Professor  Meissner,  in  order  te  supply  those  lovers  of  Hebrew 
4iteratiM>e  who  nay  not  be  able  to  oomult  the  expeasiye  volumes 
i>f  KensicoU  and  De  Rossi.  They  have  selected  the  principal  va- 
rious readings  of  those  eminent  collators;  but  Professor  Jahn 
•asserts  that  the  text  is  very  incoirect  The  fine  paper  copies  are 
•beautifi^  and  convenient  books ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are 
scarcely  legible.  They  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818 
•a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  at 
Halle,  with  a  new  nrefoce  by  Dr.  Knappe,  eBtitled»  Bmia  Hebraica 
•olim  a  OhriaL  Remeocio  rvtdgata,  pok  ad  JUem  4-woensiwas  Mdso- 
reticat,  cum  wuHb  ledionilntM  ex  ingenti  eodd.  mm.  ccma  a  Bef0, 
KcnnictMo  eiLB.De  Rossi  coUatorum  edita,  cur,  J.  C.  DoedcHeinto 
•et  I.  H.  Meistnsrc.  Quorum  editieni  ants  kos  XXV,  annos  e  &»5K- 
^t^tolio  lapsiensi  emisscB,  nunc  emptionis  jure  in  libr,  Orvhanotrophei 


Halensis  Uunslata,  acces^t  G.  Chr,  Knapnii  prmfaiio  dt  eOiiaid^ 
bus  BiblioruM  HalensibuSt  Bvo.  HoJUb^  lAbntria  Orphancinpkei. 
According  to  the  Journal  G^^ral  de  la  Litt^rature  Etrang^rv  (Jan 
1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  dioaaaiid 
copies ;  the  imsold  stock  of  which  were  dispoeed  of  to  the  tmaCeea 
or  governors  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title* 
page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  anewpiefiice  was  added 
oy  Professor  Ejiappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published 
at  Halle. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectionum  vane- 
tates  adjecit  Johannes  Jabs'.    Yiennsy  1806,  4  vols.  Bvo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  successful 
cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  In  his  edition  the  text  is  very 
distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  arranged : 
it  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  vols* ;  of  which  Vol.  I.  ocm- 
tains  tlie  Pentateuch. — Vol.  U.  contains  the  Historical  Bocka  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah. — Vol.  III.  comprises  the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged  ^-' 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Onidiah, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hanai, 
Zechariah,  Jonidi«  Malachi. — Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  jnte- 
verbs.  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Bodes  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony. 

Each  book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Latin  analjrsis  of  their  contents.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers  are  noted  at 
the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  number  of  the  verses  are  also 
marked  in  the  margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  gMierally 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the 
middle  of  the  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  manv 
of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish 
criticisms,  vi^ich  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  beinff  of  no  use  to  the 
Christian  reader.  To  the  text  are  subjoined  the  more  important 
various  readings ;  and  in  some  more  difiicult  places,  all  the  varia* 
tions  that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  various  read- 
ings are  taken  from  the  collations  of  Bishop  Waltmi,  Grabe, 
Montfaucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr»  Holmes.  The  text 
is  that  of  Von  der  Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  has  departed 
cmlv  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which  many  other  editions  had  pro- 
ccaed  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  numerous  and  very 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  in  8vo., 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  also  forty  copies  in  4to.,  which  are 
very  rare. 

12.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the 
chief  various  readings,  selected  from  his  collation  of  Hebre^ 
manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions; accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and 
modem  English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  By  B.  Boothrotd 
[now  LL.D.].     Pontefract  and  London,  1816.  2  vols.  4to. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus, that  is  extant;  it  was  published  originally  in  parts,  the  nrst 
of  which  apoeared  in  1810.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  emineikt 
critic  has  observed,  ^  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither 
expense  nor  labour  to  furnish  the  student  with  interesting  extracts, 
which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  as  in 
obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  A  good 
philological  note  is  frequently  of  more  importance  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrarv  opinions. 
There  is  evidendy  some  hazard  of  adopting  fimcifui  and  con- 
jectural corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
IS  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  evefy 
description.  Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judg- 
ment has  been  a  powerful  protection ;  and  as  his  avowed  object 
was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchasers  of  his  book,  he  has,  in 
a  commendable  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose."  (Eclectic 
Review,  vol.  vii»  p.  34»  New  Series.)  The  type  is  very  clear ; 
and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  pnnted  in 
hemistichs,  according  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  adopted  oy  Archbishop  Newoome^  There  are  copies 
in  royal  4to. 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  edidonem  Everardl  Van  der 
Itpoght,  denuo  recognita  et  emendata  k  Juda  D'ALLxxAirny 
Lingue  SanctsB  Doctore»  Editio  nova,  long^  eccuratiMime. 
Londini,  1823 ;  1833.  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  paper,  it  sterse- 
typcd:  it  is  printed  afler  Van  der  Hooffht*s  text;  in  preparing 
which  for  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D*Allemand,  states 
that  he  discoveied  not  fewer  than  two  httndred  errata.  These  he 
has  carefully  corrected,  and  by  repeated  and  nest  attlentite 
revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  industiy  can  acoom- 

Elish,  in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
n  additi<m  to  the  care  previottsly  bestowed  fay  the  editor,  every 
page  was  revised  Ibur  times,  after  the  ster^>type  plates  were 
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cait,  by  penons  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  Lans^axe.  Von  der 
Hooji^it^  nittorical  tmnmaries  of  the  oonteiitB  of  eaca  chapter  are 
omitted,  in  oider  tfiat  the  expenee  of  the  book  may  not  be  tume- 
rwrily  increaaed.  Tlie  Tariooa  readingt  and  Nasuretic  notes 
are  very  neaUy  and  eleariy  exhibited  at  the  fix>t  of  each  page. 
Upon  the  whole,  diia  edition  may  mSeity  be  piononnced  the  moat 
bemitiftil,  aa  well  as  the  cheapest,  editioa  m  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tuns  ever  nubtished,  To  its  great  aeetmcy  a  learned  P&liui 
Rabbt  has  bonie  testimony.  (See  Jewish  Expositor,  September, 
1885^  pb  846.) 

14.  Biblia  Hebraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  Athianum  accu* 
rata  [k  Jndi  D'Axlimakd].    Londini,  1828,  large  12mo, 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scri]>tiires  was  printed  by  the  Lon- 
don^Soeiety  for  promotiiu[  Christianity  among  tne  Jews.  *'  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
mtended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jewuk  BUde,  without  a  single  Roman 
letter  or  figure.  The  Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght*s  edition, 
because  a  mark  (t),  which  they  deeih  a  cross,  is  used  in  the  text 
as  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes."  The  editions  most  prized  by 
the  Jews  are  those  of  Athias  (seepage?.  No.  3  of  this  Appendix) ; 
and  from  his  second  edition,  printed  in  1667,  the  text  or  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  "  From 
its  size,  price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a 
desirable  acouisition  to  the  Christian  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  Jews'  text.  But 
for  critical  purposes,  he  most  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  fh>m  the 
Masorah,  such  as  those  of  Munster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens." 
(Jewish  Expositor,  July,  182a  vol.  xiii.  pp.  256.  258.) 

16.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Athis,  Joanms 
Leuaden,  Jo.  Simonis  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everhardi  Van  der 
Hoogfat,  recensuit,  sectionum  propheticarum  recensum  et  expli- 
cationem  davemque  Masorethicam  et  Rabbinicam  addidit  Au- 
gustoa  Quiir.    Lipeis,  1831,  8vo, 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  has  carefiillycorrected  the  typograpnical  errors  in  Van 
der  Hooght*s  edition.  The  volume  is  stereotyped  from  a  new  and 
very  clear  type,  with  singular  neatness,  and  it  is  printed  on  good 
paper.  As  all  the  late  editors  (Jahn  alone  excepted)  have  pre* 
rened  to  Mlow  the  iudgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regarded  as  we  textus  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


SECTION  U. 


Of  the  ndnor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only, 
vUkoui  any  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recom- 
mended to  biblical  students ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  with  an  interlineary  Latin  translation,  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1572,  1584,  folio. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Reiveccio, 
Lipais,  1725,  1729,  1756. 

Theae  are  neat  apd  accurate  ^itions,  Masch  mentions  another 
edition  dated  1729,  in  quartOf  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  ac- 
cordiiu^  to  the  order  aoopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones 
recensita,  atque  cum  brevi  ledionum  MasoretMcarum  Kettriban 
et  Krijan  resolutione  ac  explicatione.  Edita  a  Johanne  Sixo- 
iris.    Hals,  1752;  1767.    Editio  nova,  1828.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best  The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght «  There  is  a  short  vet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon 
at  the  end  of  both  editions,  wnich  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  portable,  cheap,  and  useful. 

4.  B&lia  Hebraica  sine  ponctis.    Amstelodami,  1701,  small 

8va 

This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Leusden's  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  real  editor  was  Maresius ;  Leusden  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdahi,  1694,  8vo.  which 
abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound 
up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in  small  8vo. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  optimarum  editionum  fidem,  summa 
diligentia  lecusa.  Sodetatom  Biblicamm  samptibus.  Baailes, 
1827.  8vQ, 

6.  Victorini  BTTinrxmi  Lyra  Davidis  regis,  sive  Analysis 
Critioo-Practica  Psalmomm ;  qui  Voces  Ebree  explieantur,  ac 
conMnsuB  TettXia  Saoi  cum  Paiaphran  Cbaldaica  ac  Sepiua- 
ginta  Virorum  Inteqnetatione  (Sneca  monstratiir.  Londini, 
1660,  1664,  1679,  4to.)  Tiguii,  1664,  1670,  8vo.;  Glasgus 
(hi  Adibna  academids)  et  Londini,  1823L  8vo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetioa  has  long  b^en  known  as  p«haps  die 
most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  and  granmatical  study  of  the 
book  of  PlMlms.  The  late  reprint,  at  the  umvein^  pr«as  of  Glas- 
gow is  vary  beautiful. 


iDiTiojrs  or  Tax  HXBnjBo-8Axi.aiTAir  vhttatiuch. 

1.  Camisi^imiomi  CiiiAmii  Here  SamaritaniB:  hoc  eal, 
Excerfyta  Pentateuch!  Sionaritana  Vendonis,  cum  X^atini  Liter- 
pretatione  novft  et  Annotationibus  perpetuis.  Etiam  Gram- 
matica  Samaiitana  oojnosis  exemplis  illustrata,  et  Gloasariuai» 
sen  Index  Veybomm.    Cizs,  1682.  4to. 

2.  Pentateuchus,  Hebrno-Samaritanus,  charactere  Hebndco- 
Chaldaico  editus,  curd,  et  studio  Benj.  BkAxxxT,  8»  T.  P 
Oxonii,  1790.  8vo, 

The  text  of  the  HebrBK>49Binaritan  Pentateuch,  which  wae 
printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglett,  described  in  p.  90.  iVra,  hae 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  ef  this  editien,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  readings  fiom  l>r«  Kennioett's  adltion  of  die  Hebrew  Bible, 
already  nodceou 


SECTION  IIL 

PEIirGIVAL   XDITIOlfS   OV   THX    omXXK   TIBTA]g[XirT,   AVB   OV 
SXTACHID    BOOKS   THXRIOF. 

BxsinxB  the  works  of  Le  Limg  and  Masch,  the  hlstoiy  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  conoderalMe 
length  by  Pritius,>  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  in  the  Pred^gomena 
to  their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  MichaeUs  and  his  learned  an- 
notator  Bishop  Marsh,'  Dr.  Griesbach,'  Tiofeaaon  Bedk*  and 
Harles,^  by  Mr.  BuUer,^  and  J)y  Dr.  Clarke.^  To  their  labours, 
which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  diis  important  branch 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard^ 
Text^Edition*  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  prin^ 
dpal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  them  :S— 

1.  Erasmus.     1516-19-22-27-35. 

Aldus.  Fol.  Or.  1518.— .Ger&c/tt.  Qto.  Or.  IbZl^r—Cephtdoius.  Oct 
Or.  1524.— Be&^tKS.  Oct  1524.  Gr.  1531-35.^Co2tfi«tt«.  Oct  Or, 
1534.-^iaaeri.  Oct  Gr.  1538-40-43.—  Van  Ess.  Oct  Gr.  Lat  1887. 

2.    COMPLUTEKSIAN.       1514. 


Plantin.  Oct  Gr.  1564-73-74-90-91-1601-12.  Fol.Gr.etLat  1572. 
Oct  1574-83.  Fbl.  1584.— Geneve,  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619,  1620. 
Qito.—Goldhagen.  1753.  Oct  Gr.— Grots.  Gr.  Lat  1821.  Oct 

3.  RoBT.  &rxPHE5rs.     1546-49-50. 


Oporinus.  Duod.  Gr.  1552.^WecAeZ.  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Dnod.  1600. 
Fol.  1601.  Duod.  162a— lm/>.  Nieohd  Dulcis.  Fol.  Gr.  1687^-. 
Edit.  Regia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642— Crisptw.  Duod.  Gr.  1553-63-1604. 
Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat  1612-22.-ni^o«cAooen.  Oct  Grw  1559-66.— Bry- 
lingtr.  Oct  Gr.  1563.- Foe^efc't.  Oct  Gr.  1564.— Fijgnofitt.  Duod. 
Gr.  1584-87-1613-15.— Bezw.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat  lJ^&-^2-89-98^ 
1642.— Woftont.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  1657— Miffit.  Fol.  Gr.  1707— 
Kusieri.  Fol.  Gr.  1710-23— Birdkn.  Gr,  178a  Fel.  et  Qto.— 
Hardy.  Oct  Gr.  1768.  1776.  1819.— Foi/>y.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct 
-^Uoyd.  Gr.  18mo.  1828.  1830.— Green^eU,  Gr.  48mo.  1829—* 
BUxmfield,  Gr.  1832.  8vo. 

4.  Elzxvib.     1624-33,  4co. 


Boederu  Oct  Gr.  1645— CurceZ{<n.  Oct  Gr.  1668->75-85-99.— fUfe. 

Oct  Gr.  1675— JTonmi.  Oct  Gr.  1697-1702.— Grc^om.  Fol.  Gr. 

170a— G.  A  T.  M.  J).  Oct  Gr.  1711-35.— Wctttom.  Fol.  Gr. 

1715.— Btrrti.  1749.  Oct— -BtmZ.  1825.  Oct— 2,om/.  1827.  48mo. 

The  editions  of  Ben^el,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter  Harwood, ' 
Knappe,  Tittmann,  Boissonade,  Lachmann,  Scheie,  Naebe,  and 
Goeschen,  are  not  formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  haira 
issued  from  the  preas,  the  following  more  particnlariy  daim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student : — 

1.  Novum  Instrumentd  omne  diligenter  ah  Ebabmo  Rotero- 
damo  recognitum  et  emandatum*  Baailes,  1516,  folio.  Gr.  Lat. 
edit  princeps, 

1  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test.  pp.  403—423. 

s  hltrodnctkxi  totheNew  Test  voL  ii.  part  I.  pp.  429-491 ;  part  y.  pp.8i4 
—^86.  Bisbop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectares,  part  i.  pp.  96— ii(k;  ]»rt  U. 
pp.  1—46. 

9  Nov.  Test  voU LprolegoiiL  pp.  iii.— zxzix.  » 

«  ICfniOi^ntDiiData  ueniieneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  110—116. 

•  Brevior  Notitia  literatunB  6r»cs,  pp.  666—664. ;  aod  also  voi  iv.  of  his 
fataproved  edition  of  lyiriclus^s  Bibliotheca  Graces,  pp.  839-6G6. 

•  Hor«9ibK6pkt6L  L  pp.  150-169. 

•  BibUqgraphieal  INcHobsry,  voL  vi.  pp.  166—266. 

•  TUs  tabu  is  takfii  fiom  Masch  sod  Boenier*s  editioii  of  Le  Loaf's 
Bibiiollisea8teca.  and  fivaiDr.  Dibdin^  llBtrodQction  to  the  Knowlete  of 
the  CbsslQ^  VOL  t  pp.  66. 3tt  edit  wUh  the  rtquMta  eorrections  andaddl^ 
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GREEK  TESTAMENTS. 


Erasmus  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  ffiving  to  ihe  world  the 
jtrtt  ^ition  oi  the  entire  New  Testament^  It  was  reprinted  in 
1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  The  first  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  was  executed  with  great  haste,  in  the  short  space  of  five  montl». 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  are  preser\'ed  m  the 
public  library  at  Basle,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  Uie  first  edition  he  had  onlv  one  mutilated  manuscr.pt  of  the 
Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost) ;  ne  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms 
with  his  own  Greek  translations  fipom  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divmes  of  Louvain,  and 
with  Stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.'  The 
editions  of  1516,  1519,  and  1522,  were  published  before  he  saw  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  he  corrected  the  edition  of 
1587,  particularly  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions  were 
repeatedly  printed  aAer  his  deaih,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort, 
and  Leipeic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
tiieir  iitults,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  considered  as  equal  to 
manuscripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr.  Mill  discovered  about  five 
hundred  vitiated  passages,  and  about  one  hundred  ffenuine  ones ; 
a  copy,  en  veUum,  is  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  character  oi'  Erasmus,  as  a  sound 
critic  and  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Griesbach.  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  tlie  Greek  Vulgate, 
pp.  410—419.) 

2.  Novum  Testamcntam,  Grsceet  Latine.    Compluti,  1514.. 

This  forms  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
■oticed  in  p.  19.  infra.  Though  it  bears  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522,  before  which 
time  Erasmus  hod  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  in  fact  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  haU  The  Greek 
text  of  this  edition  is  printed  without  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are 
frequently  accented.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in 
imitation  of  those  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
were  probably  taken  from  some  manuscripts  of  that  age,  which 
were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses in  1  Jolm  V.  7, 8.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  fac- 
simile in  another  part  of  this  work.  Wetstein,  Seraler,  and  other 
Protestant  critics  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the  text, 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  this 
charge  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindica- 
tion is  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considers  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the. Complutensian  Greek 
Testament) ;  and  also  by  his  annotator,  Bishop  Majrsh,  who  states 
that  this  charge,  in  general^  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  some  tew  single  passages, — as  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  1  John  v. 
7. — they  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, tie  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the 
Complutensian  Greek  text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used  for 
this  edition  are  characterized  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  cor- 
rect, but  this  assertion  ia  contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see 
p.  Sio.  tn/fVa.) ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  "  wherever 
modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  or  fifleeotli  centuries,  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscri^,  and  from,  the  ouotaLions  of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in 
characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Conir 
plutensian  text  was  formed  fron^  modem  manuscripts  alone." 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i..  p.  95.)  Tlie  researches 
<^  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vaticauus,  though 
they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from  the- 
Vatican  library. 

3.  Simonis   Colinsi. — 'H    Ktun   ^m^nmm.     'Ey   ktrrtrut  vm 

ttu  tun  TiK  bwyovuus  a.  p,  a.  ^.     (Paris,  1534.  8vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,,  and  correctness.  Colinoeus 
was  a  veiy  careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
partiality  m  following  some  unknown  manuscripts ;  but  from  this 
accusation  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

4.  Novam  Testamentum,  Gneee.  Lutetis,  ex  ofiicina  Roberti 
Stsphavi  Typographi,  Typis  Regiis.  1646,  12mo.  1549, 12mow 
1560,  folio. 

The  FIRST  of  these  editions  is  usually  called  the  O  mirificam 
Edition^  from  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  preface^  O  mirtfcam 
regit  noetri  aptimi  et  prtestarUiseimi  princ^ns  tiberaliiatem.  it  has 
always  been  admired  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography,  as  well  as 
for  its  correctness,  only  tibelve  errata  (it  is  said)  having  been  disco- 

>  The  ^r8t  portion  ever  printed  was  executed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  in  1504.  A  copy  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wirtembuig  at  Stutgard. 
The  whole  of  St  John's  Gospel  \n»  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1514. 

9  In  his  disputes  with  Stunica,  Erasmus  professed  his  reacttness  to  insert 
this  verse  if  it  were  found  in  a  single  maousoript  Though  Stuniea  could 
not  produce  one,  yet  as"  it  was  afterwards  (fiseorered  fai  toe  Codex  Britan> 
picus  (or  Montfortianus),  a  manuscript  of  no  great  antiquity,  Erasmus  felt 
himself  bound  to  insert  it,  and  accorcnngly  admitted  it  mo  ow  third  editi<m 
of  1522. 


[PabtL  Chap.  1 

▼ered  in  it    Robert  Stephens  compiled  this  edition  fiom  the  Com- 

Jlutensian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1631,  and  again  in 
536,  by  John  Bebelius  (which  last  iR»llowed  the  edittons  of  Enunms, 
and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1618,)  tovother  with  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  ana  from  fifteen  ancient  mano- 
Bcripts  in  the  Ro]^l  Library  at  Fuis.  Griesbach  (torn.  i.  prole|^. 
pp.  zivw— xxxi.)  hais  given  a  l9ng  and  critical  examination  ot  this 
edition,  and  of  the  manuscripui  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his  three 
editions.  Stephens's  first  edition  differs  m>m  the  Complutensian 
text  in  five  hundred  and  eighty^one  instances,  exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmus.  The  second 
eaition  closely  resembles  the  first  in  its  exterior  i^pearance,  bat 
differs  from  it  in  sixty-seven  |>laces ;  of  which  four  are  doubtful 
readings,  thirty-seven  not  genuine,  and  twenty-six  genuine ;  so  that 
this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  authority  than  the 
former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater 
rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the 
remarkable  erratum  ptdres  for  plurety  in  the  last  line  but  one  of 
the  first  page  of  the  preface,  occasioned  by  the.  transposition  of  a 
single  letter.  The  third  edition  of  1550,  in  folio,  is  a  chef-d*cBuvre 
of  splendid  typography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Stephens 
professes,  in  his  preface,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time.  So  far,  however,  was  Uiis  from  beinjj  the 
case,  that  the  researches  of  critics  have  shown  that,  except  in  the 
Apbcalypse,  it  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  reprint  of  Elras- 
mus's  ntth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  thus 
considerably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (which 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  times)  has  caused  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  Ste- 
ghens  reprinted  the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in « 
vo.  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  Latin  versions,  and  parallel 
passages  in  tiie  margin.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editions,  and 
IS  remarkable  for  being  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
divided  into  verses.  (Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  446. 448. 
part  ii.  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test.  p.  xv.)  The  character 
of  Robert  Stephens,  as  an  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  be€m 
elaborately  vindicated  against  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Porson, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Greswell  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  View  of  the 
early  Parisian  Greek  Press"  (Oxford,  1823,  8vo.) ;  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Huyshe,  who  has  inserted  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  British  Magazine,  for  1833- 
34,  in  which  the  statements  of  Porson,  Griesbach,  and  some  other 
modem  critics  are  minutely  investigated. 

5.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  vcrsione  Latina  veteri,  et  nova 
Theodori  BsziB.  Genevs,  folio,  1565,  1576,  1682,  1589,  1698. 
Cantabrigiffi,  1642,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  Protestant^ 
and  fied  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  religion.  **  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  most  part  die  same  as 
those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  like- 
wise the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  universitv  of  Cfam- 
bridge,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Bezae.  He 
had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he 
procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Syriac  version,  which  had  be^i  lately  published  by  Tremel- 
lius,  with  a  close  Latin  translation.  But  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  materials  was  not  such  as  mifht  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  Beza's  learning.  Instead  of  applying  his  various  readings 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not 
more  than  fi%  places;  and  even  Uiese  emendaticms  were  not  always 
founded  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop  Maish*s  Lectures,  part  i. 
p..  109.)  Beza's  third  edition  of  1582  is  considered  as  the  most  com- 
plete of  those  printed  imder  his  own  eye ;  but  all  his  editions  have 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together 
with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical  notes.  The  edition  of 
1598,  being  esteemed  the  most  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been 
published,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  published  by  authority  in  1611.  This  testimony 
of  the  Anglican  church  is  hignly  honourable  to  its  merit.  The  re- 
print of  Beza's  Testament  at  Cambridge,  in  164^  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Joachim  Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  editw 
optima* 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Onec^.  Lugdom  Batavoram.  £x 
Qfikina  Elzstibiana,  i2mo.  1624. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserves 
(says  Bishop  Marsh)  to  be  particularly  noticed,  because  the  text  of 
the  Greek  'Testament,  which  had  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions, acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  du^ring  upwards 
of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  t^  no  future  alterations.  The  text  of 
this  edition  has  been  the  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  imiNree- 
MOO..  Wetstein  adapted  his  various  readinss  to  it;  and  it  has 
acquired  the  appellation  of '^Teorfus  Receptw^*  ''.The  person  who 
conducted  this  editicm  (for  Elzevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  pre- 
sent tmknown ;  but,  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were 
confined  within  a  narrow  ccnnposs.  The  text  of  this  edition  was 
copied  from  Beza*s  text,  except  in  about  fifty  places ;  and  in  these 
places  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  firom  the  various  readings 
m  Stephens's  margin,  partly  firom  other  editions,  but  certainly  not 
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fifom  Greek  manuscripts.  The  textus  receptuB^  therefore,  or  the  text 
in  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  t^t 
of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens;  and  Stephens 
(in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus,  except  in  Uie  Reyelation«  where  he  followed  sometimes 
Erasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  text  there- 
fore in  daily  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and 
Crasmian  editions.**  (Bishop  Marsh*s  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  110.) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1633, 
and  a  third  time  in  1641,  at  Amsterdam  in  1656, 1662, 1670,  and 
1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1628,  Gr^— Of  these  various  impressions, 
the  Leyden  edition  of  1633  is  the  best  and  in  most  request :  it  is 
the  first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  edition 
printed  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  ^pogra- 
phical  curiosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  execu- 
tion to  the  beautifully  small  and  clear  edition  printed  by  Bleau  at 
Amsterdam  in  1633.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  torn.  iii.  pp.  432,  433.  Dib- 
din's  In  trod,  to  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  136, 137.)  Good  copies  of 
these  miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  both 
surpassed  in  smallness  of  size  and  in  typographical  neatness  by  the 
Loudon  edition  of  1827,  published  by  Mr.  Pickering.  See  No.  49. 
p.  17.  tn/ro. 

7.  Novum  Testamentum,  studio  et.  labore  Stephani  Curcel- 
iJBi.  Amstelodami,  1668,  l2mo.  1675,  1685,  12mo.  1699, 
8vo.  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  Curcellteus  or  Courcelles  are  in  great.rcpute 
for  their  beauty  and  accuracy :  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Llze- 
virs.  He  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Poly^lott.  These  various  lections 
are  given  fix>m  a  collationx>f  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  pvdv  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
and  St  Paul's  Epistles.'  Curcelleeus  has  also  given  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1675  contains  a  pro- 
logue or  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistlefl|,  which  Boeder  had  printed 
a  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by 
Stephen  Gerlachius,  and  differs  from  tne  first  edition  only  in  hav- 
ing all  the  various  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
thud  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  afler  the  death  of  Curcel- 
leus,  and  differ  from  the  secona  only  in  having  the  text  printed  in 
columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  Moller,  a  divme  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  against  the  Curcellaean  editions,  entitled  Cur- 
ceUiBus  in  editione  onginalis  N.  T.  textus  variantium  Uctionum  et 

fi%raUeLorum  Scrtptura  Locorum  additamerUis  vestita,  socinizans. 
umpeus  (Com.  Crit  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles 
with  unnecessarily  multipljring  various  readings,  and  making  them 
firom  conjecture,  in  order  tosuoserve  the  Socinion  scheme.  Nliehae- 
lis  admits  that  Uiese  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  pas- 
sages noticed  by  Rumpeeus  are  1  John  v.  v. ;  John  x.  30.  and  xvii. 
!^,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John 
v.  20.  and  John  xvii.  3.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Rom.  iii. 
25.  Matt  xxvi.  39.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jesus 
Christ    All  the  editions  of  Curcellsus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  which  is  described  in  p.  20.  infra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus.  The  text  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  folio  edi- 
ti<m  of  1550,  whose  various  readings  Bishop  Walton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  sixth  volume ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  given  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were 
collated  under  the  difection  of  Archbishop  Usher.  "They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Wal- 
ton himself;  and  a  further  account  of  them  isgiven  in  the  Prole- 
Smena  to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  ($  1372 — 13%.)  and  in  Michae- 
's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But 
the  extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyelott  afforded  for  the  emendation 
of  the  Greek  text.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Persian  in  the  gospels.  And  these  oriental  ver- 
sions are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied with  literal  I^tin  translations,  that  even  thev  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  oriental  languages  might  still  nave  recourse 
to  them  for  various  readings,  though  mdeed  with  less  security,  as 
every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes." — (Bishop  Marsh's  Lec- 
tures, part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  TH2  KAINH2  AlAeHKH2  AOANTA.  Novi  Testamenti 
Libri  Onuies.  Accessenmt  Parallela  Scriptune  Loca,  nee  non 
vaiiantea  Lectionea  ex  plus  100  M8S.  Codicibis  et  antiquis 
veraionibus  collects.  Oxonii,  e  Tfaeatro  Sheldoniano.  1675. 8vo. 

Thia  edition  was  superintended  l^  the  learned  Dr.  John  Feix, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  desigp  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was,'  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  the  supposed  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Powglott  To 
show  how  little  the  integri^  of  the  text  was  affected  by  them. 
Bishop  Fell  printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  easilv  compare  them.  To  the  readings  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  Curcelleus,  and  the  Bar- 
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benni  readings,  also  Marshall's  extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  Gothio 
versions,  and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and 
two  Paris  mannscriiMs.  As  Bishop  Fell's  edition  sells  at  a  low 
price,  it  m^y  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The 
text  is  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens  and  the  Elze- 
virs ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  oif  retaining  the  errors  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1697  and  i702,and  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edition,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  editor.  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials^ 
and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  'H  KAINH  ATAOHKH.  Novnm  Testamentum  Grscum, 
cum  lectionibus  variantibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Yersionumy 
Editionum,  88.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticx>rum,  et  in 
easdem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Mijllii,  8.T.P.  Oxonii, 
e  Theatre  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr. 
Mill,  who  finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  The 
text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1650,  is  beauti- 
fully printed ;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  passages  are 
placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing 
collections  of  various  readinra;  he  collated  several  original  edi- 
tions, procured  extracts  fromliitherto  uncollated  Greek  MSS.,  and 
revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
versions  which  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition;  and  added 
numerous  readings  from  other  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  quo- 
tations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The 
prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis 
observes  that  *'  notwithstanding  those  of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain 
their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is.  not  in  Wetstein ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  boUi, 
some  things  are  more  clearly  explained  bv  Mill.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  bv  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with  the  read- 
ings of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  hod  been  previ- 
ously but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in 
Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the  text, 
were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  tlicir  proper  places.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  however,  Kuster's  edition  is  considered  inferior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Mul.  There  are  copies  of  Kuster's  edition  with  the 
date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-pa^o ;  but  Masch  says  that  it 
probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710  witn  a  new 
title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render  this  edi- 
tion more  ^asy  of  reference,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hallett,  jun.,  a 
learned  dissenting  minister,  in  1728,  published  an  Index,  contain- 
ing an  account  ofthe  MSS.  consulted  by  Mill  and  Kuster;  entitled 
Index  Librorum  MSS.  Grcecorum  et  Versionum  Antiqtuirum  Novt 
Foederis,  quos  viri  eruditifsimi  J.  MilliuB  et  L.  Kusterus  cum  terti/i 
editione  StephanicA  contulerunL  This  publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,(XX),  were 
attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
Examen  Variantium  Lectionum  Johannis  MiUiiy  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  argu- 
ments were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  a^inst  Divine  Revelation, 
in  his  iDiscourse  on  Free-thinking;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr. 
Bentfey  under  the  assumed  title  of  PhileleutJterus  Lipnensis, 
"  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is 
desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism.  (Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  in  detached  portions,  between  the 
years  1709  and  1719.  It  is  noticed  among  the  commentaries 
infra,  in  this  Appendix ;  but  "  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present  list 
of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendationa  of  Dr. 
Wells."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Dr.  Nares,  in  hia  Strictures  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  frequent 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 

12.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  post 
priores  Steph.  Curcelliei  et  D.D.  Oxoniensium  labores.  Cum 
prolegomenis  G.D.T.M.  et  notis  in  find  adjectis.  Amstelodaoii, 
ex  Officina  Wetsteniana.     1711;  1735.  small  8vo. 

These  are  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  be 
the  most  accurate.  The  edit«H'of  the/r«f  was  Gerard  von  Maestricht 
{Gerardus  De  Trtgedo  Mosce)  a  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen; 
the  second  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein. 
Having  been  published  l^  his  relative  Henry  Wetstein,  a  book- 
seller of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
sometimes  improperly  called  Wetstein's ;  and  from  the  name  of 
Curcellsus  being  pnnted  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues 
erroneously  styled  Nov,  TesL  Grac.  Curcellan, 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  and 
CurcellflBus's  editions.  It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any  edition  cf  the  New  'Testament. 
These  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greok  text,  and  below 
them  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  upwards  of 
100  manuaeripta  and'  veniooB.    Prefixed  arc  very  useful  prolego- 
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mena,  containing  an  account  of  manuscripts  and  ooUecton  of 
various  readings,  with  43  critical  canons  to  enable  the  reiser  to 
determine  concerning  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  the  work ; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examen  above  noticed;  and  the 
pre&ces  of  Henry  Wetstein,  Curcellsus,  and  Bishop  FelL*  Theae 
editions  are  ornamented  with  an  engraved  fiontispiece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  16^,  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ichnograph  of  the  Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the 
end  there  are  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  Michaelis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition 
of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Dibdin  says  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of 
1735  "may  be  considered  as  the  very  best  critical  duodecimo 
(rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
biblical  student  will  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commo- 
dious a  publication."    (On  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  ^ 

13.  Acta  Apostolorum  Graeco-Latina,  Literis  Majusculis.  E 
Codice  Laudiauo  characteribus  uncialibus  exarato  et  in  Biblio- 
tbeca  Bodleiana  adservato,  descripsit  ediditque  Tho.  Hsaritius, 
A.M.  Oxoniensis,  qui  ct  Symbolum  Apostolorum  ex  eodem 
oodice  subjunxit.     Oxonii.    E  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  lllfi,  8vo. 

The  Codex  Laudianua,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is 
described  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume:  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  is  prefixed.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr. 
Heame's  publications :  the  impression  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  shillings  each.  A  copy  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath's  library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  two  shillings :  it  now  adorns  the  very  valuable  library  of 
Uie  Writers  to  his  Majesty's  Si^et  at  Edinburgh.  There  is 
another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Version,  formed  agreeably  to 
the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Commentators  and  Critics. 
With  Notes  and  various  Readings,     [By  W.  Mace.]     London, 

1729.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book;  whose  editor  has  altered 
various  passages  in  <:onformity  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His 
arbitrary  alterations  and  bold  crilicisms  were  exposed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  hie  New  Text 
and  Version  of  the  Greek  Testament.  London,  1732,  8vo.  Mi- 
chaelis has  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  very 
great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.     Introd.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  404. 

15.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.     Novum  Testamentum  Graecum. 
Edente  Jo.  Alberto  Bengslio.  Tubingie,  1734.  4to.  1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  John 
Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this 
<^untry,  abtot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of 
Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  devia- 
tions exhibited  in  preceding  editions.;  and  the  result  of  his  labori- 
ous researches  was,  the  edition  now  under  consideration.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Crisin  Novi  Testamenti,  and 
u  followed  by  an  Epiloffus  and  Appendix.  ^ 

The  text  is  not  formea  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected 
and  improved  according  to  the  editor's  judgment ;  and  so  scrupu- 
lous was  Bengel,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting*  anjTreading 
which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  in  which  book  alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had  never 
been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  manuscripts, 
and  in  one  passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manu- 
script whatever.    Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings, 
reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour  for  his  Apparatus  Criticus. 
His  opimon  of  these  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 
letters  »  e  y,  S,  and  i,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus,  «•  denotes 
that  he  neid  the  reading  to  be  genuine ;  S,  that  its  genuineness  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  out  that  the- reading  was  still  preferable  to 
that  in  the  text ;  y,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  equal 
value  with  that  in  xhe  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determine  which 
was  preferable ;  s,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  less  value ; 
and  I,  that  it  was  absolutely  spurious,  though  defended  by  some 
critics.    I^ngel's  edition  was  printed,  afler  his  death,  by  Burke,  at 
Tubingen,  in  1763,  4to.  with  important  corrections  ana  additions. 
SaverS  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  have  been 
lurinted  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  viz.  at  Stulr 
gaid,  1734, 1739,  1753,  8va;  at  Tubingen,  1762,  1776, 1790,  8vo.; 
and  at  Leipsic,  1737,  8vo. 

16.  'H  KAINH   ^lAGHKH.     Novum  Testamentum  Grscom 

editionis  recepts,  cum  Lectionibus  Yariantibus  Codicum  MSS., 

Editionum  aliarum,  Yersionum  et  Patrum,  necnon  Commentario 

« 
t  la  1720,  the  celebmted  critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  propo- 
■als  fbr  a  new  •dition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections, 
"Which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals  themselves  are  printed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  (article  Bentley,  note  K.");  and  the  illustrative 
■peeimeo,  B«v.  xxii.  is-  given  in  Pridus's  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test,  pp 
4l&— 419.  A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  woric  is  given  in 
Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  Dr.  B.  whose  critical  materials  for  his  intended  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  amounting  to  J[9  Tcrfumes,  are  preserved  In  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but  Bentley  left  nothing  in  astate  oi 
preparation  for  the  press.  (Bishop  Burgess's  Anniversary  Discourse, 
deliTared  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  1830.    Appcndlz,  p.  «L) 


pleniore  ex  Scriptoribus  veteribus,  Hebneis,  Gneds,  et  Latinii^ 
historiam  et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  e^  atudio  Joannia 
Jacobi  WiTSTEirii.  Amstelsdami,  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio. 
Editio  altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotie.  Yol.  I. 
QuatQor  Evangelia  complectens.    Roteidami,  1831.    Royal  4to. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  this  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  meet  necessary  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  sacreu  criticism.  Wetstein's  Prolegomena, 
which  contam  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  first  published 
in  1730.  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions ;  tne  verses 
were  numbered  in  the  margin;  and  the  various  readings,  widi 
their  authorities  (containing  a  million  of  quotations),  are  placed 
beneath  the  text  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Prolegomena,  describing  the 
Greek  manuscripts  ouoted  in  it  The  first  part  contains  the  four 
Gospels ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  tne  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Apocalypise.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac, 
with  aljatin  version ;  which,  according  to  Wetstem,  were  written 
by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  ^rdner  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  genuine.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  xi.  pp.  197 — ^226.%4to.  vol.  v.  pp. 
432—446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readings,  and  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  "  must  be  studied,"  says 
Bishop  Marsh,  "  by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the 
work  in  question."  Michaelis  has  criticised  the  labours  of  Wet- 
stein  with  great  severity ;  but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  by 
Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  865 — 877.),  and 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21 — ^23.). 

In  consequence  of  the  great  ranty,  and  very  high  price  of  Wet- 
stein's edition.  Dr.  Lotze  was  induced  to  imdertake  a  new  impres- 
sion of  it;  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  of  various 
readings  from  MSS.  and  particularly  from  those  derived  from 
ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (Whose  valuable 
critical  and  theological  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the 
summer  of  1833)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  thereibre  (forming  a  royal  quarto 
volume  of  279  pages),  are  all  that  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Lotze,  who  has  ^ited  them  with  great  care  and  with  con- 
siderable improvements.  Dr.  L.  has  scrupulously  retained  Wet- 
stein's text  with  the  exception  of  those  passages  in  which  the 
latter  had  thrown  out;  uivjust  observations  upon  other  critics,  espe- 
cially ^e  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of 
his  literary  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius :  and  he  has  added  from 
the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  Wetstein's  critical  observa- 
tions upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  judging  of  their 
value,  together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Sender, 
who  republished  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotze  has 
further  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Svriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Wetstein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies 
are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  is  very 
neatly  executed. 

17.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  J.  C.  Testa- 
mentum Grscum  cum  Yariantibus  Lectionibus,  que  demon- 
strant  Yulgatam  Latinam  ipeis  e  Grscis  Codicibus  hodienum 
extantibus  Authenticam.  Accedit  Index  Epistolarum  et  Evan- 
geliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologeticum,  et  Lexidion  GriBco-Lati- 
num.  Cura  et  Opera  P.  Hermanni  GoLDHAOSir.  Editio  Catho- 
lica  et  Novissima.     Moguntis,  1753.     8vo. 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  disoover 
from  what  edition  Goldhaffen  took  his  text :  he  has  ^iven  fiAy-two 
readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuscript  containing 
the  G^pels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New 
Test  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  283.  490.)  The  book  is  not  common :  a 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

18.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum, 
In  Sectiones  di  visit,  Interpunctiones  accurate  posuit,  et  Dispo* 
sitionem  Logicam  adjecit  Christianus  ScHoiTTeurius.  Lipei»» 
1744;  1749,  8vo.     Wratislavi®,  1765,  8vo.  - 

The  divisions  into  sections  and  the  punctuation  are  reputed  to 
be  judiciously  executed.  The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  account  of  the  principal 
alterations  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

19.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum  ad  fidem  GnBcorum  solans 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum,  adstipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio, 
juxta  Sectiones  Albert!  Bengelii  divisum;  et  novi  interpunetiolie 
sspius  iUustratum.  Accessere  in  altera  volumine  emendationea 
conjecturales  virorum  doctorum  undecunque  collects.  Londini, 
cura,  typis  et  sumptibua  G.[olielmi]  B.[owtib.]  1763.  2  vols. 
12mo. 


A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce ;  it  was  reprinted  in 
1772,  but  not  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  first  edition.  The 
conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1772,  and  again 
in  4ta  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  ouarto  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  11S3, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now  extremelv 
rare  and  dear.    Th«  conjectures  were  reprintad  in  1812  with 
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numerouB  correctioni  tnd  additions.  In  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mr.  Boyer  adopted  the  emendations  proposed  by  Wet> 
stein.* 

20.  Novum  Testamentom,  Ghnece  et  Latine,  Textum  denuo 
recensuit,  Varias  Lectiones  numquam  antea  vulgatas  coUegit — 
Scholia  Grsca  addidit — Animadveraiones  Criticas  adjecit,  et 
edidit  Christ  Frid.  Matthai.  Rigs,  1782—1788.  12vol8.  8vo. 

Of  Professor  Matthmi's  recension  of  manoscripts  some  account 
has  already  been  ffiven  in  Part  I.  p.  206.  of  the  first  volume.  **  The 
scurrility  which  &e  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Gries- 
bach*s  system  of  classification,  tended  greatly  to  injure  tlie  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to  lower  the  author  in  the 
esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of 
controversy  has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  impartially  appealed  to,  on 
the  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text.  (Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Biblical  Researches,  p.  53.)  The  late  Bishop  Middleton 
considered  it  as  by  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
extant ;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  considerable 
severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. As^  however,  Matthaei  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine 
fiimily,  Bishop  Marsn  re^ts  that  he  made  so  partial  an  applica- 
tion of  his  critical  materials.  "  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
tdmit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  esta- 
blished as  well,  by  applying  only  a  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  MatthsBi  is  only 
so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses ; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  many  learned  remarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  31.) 

21.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece.  Ad  Codices  Mosquenses 
atriusque  Bibliothecs  8.8.  Synodi  et  Tabularii,  Imperials,  item 
Augustanos,  Dresdenses,  Goettingenses,  Gothanos,  Guelphcrby- 
tanos,  Langeri,  Monachienses,  Lipsienses,  Nicephori  et  Zittavi- 
ensero,  adhibitis  Patrum  Gnecorum  Lection  ibus,  Editionibus  N. 
Testamenti  principibus  et  Doctorum  Virorum  Libellis  criticis, 
iterum  recensuit,  Sectiones  majores  et  minores  Eusebii,  Euthalii, 
et  Andres  Cssariensis  notavit,  primum  quoque  nunc  Lectiones 
Eodeaasticas,  ex  usu  Grscs  EcclesiiB  designavit,  ac  Synaxaria 
Evangeliarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  et  Criticis  interpositis  Ani- 
madversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridericus  Matthsi.  Vol. 
L  Witteberg©,  1803;  Vol.  II.  Curia  Variscorum,  1806;  Vol. 
m.  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

This  second  edition  of  Matthtei's  Greek  Testament  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  critical  annotations  of  the  editor  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  the  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of 
each  page.  Matthsei  is  very  severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach. 

22.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament  collated 
with  the  most  approved  manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  Eng- 
lish, critical  and  explanatory,  and  references  to  those  authors 
who  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Hab- 
woon,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vols.  12mo.;  1784,  2  vols.  12mo. 

"This  edition,"  sa5rs  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  "  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  place  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various  readings; 
for,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the  common  text  as  the  basis 
of  his  own,  he  has  made  critical  corrections  wherever  the  received 
reading  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  The  manuscripts  which 
he  has  generally  followed  when  he  departs  from  the  common  text, 
are  the  Cantabngiensis  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromon- 
tanus  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  These  Dr.  Harwood  considered 
as  approaching  the  nearest  of  any  manuscripts  now  known  in  the 
woria  to  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  "  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  ancient  and  genuine 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use : 
but  as  no  single  manuscript,  however  ancient  and  venerable,  is 
entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic 
of  the  present  ase  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unless  the  general 
evidence  be  produced,  and  the  preponderancy  in  its  favour  dis- 
tinctlv  shovtni,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  has  in  some  mea- 
sure defeated  his  own  object,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism."  (Bishop  Marsh*s  Michae- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  884,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critic^ 
The  work  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are 
short  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commentators  and  critics,  those  are 
most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian  scheme, 
to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or 

>  Dr.  Griesbach's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  should,  in  strict- 
ness, be  noticed  here ;  but  as  it  is  superseded  by  his  second  and  greatly 
Improved  edition,  described  in  the  next  two  pages,  it  is  here  deoignedly 
omitted.  The  eoitioa  of  Koppe,  beiof  accompaoied  with  a  commentary, 
is  nodeed  i^ra^  among  the  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 


rejected  a  variety  <d  readings,  according  as  they  fiivojur  or  oppoae 
the  Socinian  doctrine. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum,  d  Codice  MS.  Alezan- 
drino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheci  Musei  Britannici  asservfltor, 
descriptum  k  Carolo  Godofredo  Woini.  Londini,  ex  prelo 
Joannis  Nichols,  typta  Jacksoniania,  1786.    folio. 

This  is  an  elegant  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Manu- 
script which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
in  Fart  I.  pp.  2102 — ^224.  of  Vol.  I.  Twelve  copies  were  {printed  on 
vellum.  The  fac-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  poget: 
and  the  preface,  compriung  twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  Muiuscript,  illustrated  by  an  enmvinjg 
representing  the  style  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this 
is  subjoined  an  exact  list  of  all  its  various  readings,  in  eighty-nine 
pages;  each  reading  is  accompanied  with  a  remark,  givmg  an 
account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.  e.  Patrick  Young), 
Bishop  Walton,  Drs.  Mul  and  Grabe,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed 
or  neglected.  The  preface  of  Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various 
readings,  were  repnnted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.  To  complete  this  publication,  there  should  be 
added  the  following :  Appendix  ad  jEditionem  Nom  Testamenti 
GrcBci  e  Codice  Alexandnno  descripti  d  C.  G.  Woide.  Oxonii :  k 
Typqgrapheo  Clarendoniano.  1799.  folio.  This  splendid  work  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  who  added  many  useful  notes.  Long 
before  Dr.  Woide  executed  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  it  had  been  suggested  to 
King  Charles  I.  to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  understood — at  least  they  were  not  duly  appreciated — 
by  that  monarch :  he  therefore  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in 
his  inedited  "  Rcmaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisroe,"  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  231.  folio 
169.-  Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  y.  7.  Aubrey  says : — 

"  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  antient  MSS. 
copies,  e.  ^.  that  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  y*  Tecla  MS.  in  S<. 
James's  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in  Magdalen 
Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St.  James's  was  sent  as  a  Presen 
to  King  Charles  the  First,  from  Cyrillus  Patriark  of  Constantinople : 
ns  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fitt  to  be  kept  amongst  Infioels. 
Mr.  .  .  .  r  Rosse  (translator  of  Statius)  was  Tutor  to  y«  D.  of  Moo- 

rottbim  the  place  [of  ] 

mouth  who  made  him  Library  Keeper  at  St  James's :  he  desired 
K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  yc  chardee  to  have  it  en^ven  in  copper  plates : 
and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  JC200,  but  his  Ma^r  wouia  not  yield 
to  it    Mr.  Ross  sayd  '^^^    '  *'  ^    -        •    «• 

after  his  Ma*T«  death, 
say  of  me  in  History 
HeinsiuB,  &c.  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely  to  cor- 
rect their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St  James.  S'.  Chr. 
Wren  sayd  that  he  would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver 
that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than  by  one  that  did." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript 
was  resirmed ;  and  the  editing  of  the  fac-simile  was  to  have  been 
confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this 
design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Aihena:  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii  col 
1020.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in 
our  times :  and  the  British  Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expense 
of  tlie  Fac-simile  Edition,  which  was  executed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber.  See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  17.  p.  24. 
infra. 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Grecum,  ad  Codicem  Yindobonen- 
sem  Grsce  expressum  :  Varietatem  Lectionis  addidit  Frandacos 
Carolus  Alte^.    1786,  >787.   2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach.  "  The  text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor 
a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that 
not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambecii  I.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  are  not  arranged 
as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the 
collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library:  and  the  whole  collection  was  au^ented  b^ 
extracts  Cmm  tne  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin  versi<ms,  whicn 
are  also  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek  read- 
ings. Alier*s  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future 
uses."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has 
discovert  manifest  errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  1546. — See  a  more 
copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880—888, 
wnere  it  is  said  that  Altar's  edition  is  a  work  with  wnich  no  one 
engaged  in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

25.  Qamtnor  Evangelia,  Grsce,  cum  Yariantibtui  a  texta 
Lectionibus  Codd.  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecs  Vaticans ;  Bai^ 
berina,  Laurentians,  Vindobonensia,  Escurialensis,  Havnieniia, 
Regis ;  quibus  accedunt  Lectionea  Veraionum  Syrarum  Veteris, 
Philoxcnians,  et  Hieroaolymitttis,  jusau  et  somptibus  regiis 
edidit  Andreas  Bibcb.    Bmivius,  1788.  folio  et  4to. 
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This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  fbtur  Gos- 
pels, is  tlie  result  of  the  united  labours  of  Proiesson  Birch,  Adler, 
and  Moldenhawer,  who  for  several  years  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  tlie  Greek  manuscripts  quoted,  except 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Esourial,  which  were  collated  by  Mol- 
denhawer. The  Syriac  collations  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena ;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under  his 
inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  col- 
lated ;  in  the  Barberini  library,  ten ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seven- 
teen ;  in  the  libraries  at  Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty- 
eight;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  twelve;  and  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copennagen,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550 ;  but  the  great  value  oi'  this  splendid  -work,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  Jirst,  in  the  very 
complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Vatt- 
canus,  described  in  pp.  224 — ^226.  of  the  first  volume ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Versio  Syra  Hyerosclvmilana^  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  Bezs,  where  it  is 
"Wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  authority;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  tihe  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

In  1798,  Professor  Birch  publishea,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection 
of  various  readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same 
sources ;  intituled  Varies  Lectiones  ad  iextum  Actorum  Apostolorum, 
JSpistolarum  Caiholicarum  el  Pauli,  e  Codd.  Greeds  mSS.  Bihlio- 
tlieccB  Vaticance,  Barheritus,  Augustinianorum  Eremitarum  Rotius, 
BorgiaruB  Velitris,  NeajaolitafUB  Regice,  Ltaurentiniance,  S.  Marci 
Venetorum  Viiidoboneiisix  Ceesarece,  et  Hafniensis  Regi<B,  collecUB  et 
ediUB  ah  A\idrea  Birch,  TheoL  D.  et  Prof. ;  in  1800,  he  published 
VaricB  Lectiones  ad  Apocalypsin :  and  in  1801,  Varice  Lectionis  ad 
Textunt  IV.  Evajigeliorum  e  Codd.  MSS.  iterum  recognitce  et  quam- 
plurimis  accessionibus  auctce :  all  in  8vo.  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
completion  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  1788,  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  the  royal  printing  office,  together  with  the  beau- 
iiful  types  and  paper,  which  had  been  procured  from  Italy,  for 
that  pur^)Ose. 

26.  XIII.  Epistolanim  Pauli  Codex  Gnecus,  cun^  Versione 
Latini  vetcre,  vulgo  Ante-Hieronymiani,  olim  Boemerianus, 
nunc  Bibliotheca  Electoralis  Dresdensis,  summa  fide  et  diligenti| 
transcriptus  et  editus  i,  C.  F.  Matthsi.  Meisss,  1791  (re- 
printed in  1818)  ;  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boemerianus,  of  which  manuscript  this  publica- 
tion is  a  copy,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis 
work.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
«ind  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

27.  Codex  Theodori  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis,  Evangelia  et, 
Acta  Apostolorum  complectens,  quadratis  Uteris,  Grseco-Latinus. 
Academia  auspicante  venerandae  has  vetustatis  reliquias,  summa 
qua  fide  potuit,  adumbravit,  expressit,  edidit,  codicis  historiam 
pnefixit,  notasque  adjccit,  Thomas  Kipliwo,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Div. 
Joan,  nuper  socius.  Cantabrigifis,  e  Prelo  Academico,  impensis 
AcademisB.   1793.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezte  (which  manuscript  has  already 
been  described)  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typographical  splen- 
dour. In  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
lence ;  its  migrations ;  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  difierent  times  ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  brief  descrip* 
lion  of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Capitum.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
or  volumes;  the  first  ending  with  page  412.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining pages  413.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modem  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels,  on  j>age  657.,  is  the  end  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Saint  John's  third  Epistle.  Pages  829.  to  854.  contain 
I>r-.  Kipling's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile  was  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  filly  copies ;  and  it  usually  sells  for  six  or  eight 
cuineas,  according  to  the  condition  and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr. 
Kipliag's  facsimile  was  criticised,  with  great  severity,  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  voL  xii.  pp.  241—246.  And  his  pre&ce 
was  attacked,  in  no  very  courteous  manner,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Remmrks  on  Dr^  Kiptine's  Preface  to  Beza.  Part  the  First. 
Bff  Thomas  EdtoardSy  LL.IX'  8vO.  1793.  No  second  part  ever 
appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  some  learned  |nen,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  for  many  years,  yet  its 
valve  is  now  more  Justly  appreciated.  **  A  critic  of  the  first  cele- 
brity, who  would  have  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  in  the  text. 
Porsea  himself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manu- 
«cript,  and  the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of 
the  margin.  This  iact  must  surely  place  the  value  of  Dr,  Kipling's 
publication  far  beyond  tlie  reach  of  controversy."  (Brit  Cnt.  vol. 
xi.  p.  619.) 

28.  Novum  Testamentnm  Gnecd  Textom  ad  fidem  Co<ficara 
Version  urn  et  Patrum  reoensuit  et  Lectionis  Yarietatem  adjeclt 


D.  Jo.  Jac  Grissbach.     Lojidini  et  Hals  Saxonum,  1796^ 
1806.   2  vols,  large  8vo.    Editio  secunda. 

Notwithstanding  the  difibrent  opinions  entertained  hy  aomd 
learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system 
of  recensions  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  (Murties  have  united  in 
commendation  of  the  learning,  diligence,  and  labour  which  he 
bestowed  upon  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Griesbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  hy  publish- 
ing at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  following  title :  Libri  Historici  Novi  Tettamenti^  Or<Ba, 
Pars  t.  sistens  Synopsin  Evangdiorum  MatthtBtt  Mard^  el  Lucoi, 
Textum  adfdem  Coad.  Vergionum  et  Patrum  emendttvit  et  lectioni* 
varietatetn  adjeci  Jo.  Jac.  Qriesbach.  (2d  edit.  Hale,  17917,  3d  edit. 
Hals,  1809,)  8vo.  pars  it,  sistens  Evan^dium  Jokannis  et  Acta 
Apostolorum,  Halas,  1775,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a 
manual  or  text-book  for  a  course  o£  lectures  wnich  Professor 
Griesbach  was  at  that  time  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in  which  he 
explained  the  first  three  evangelists  synoptically,  that  is  to  say,  by 
uniting  together  the  three  narrations  of  tne  same  event.  The  re- 
ceived text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns  ;  and  Griesbach 
indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary to  be  made.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had  under- 
gone a  very  severe  revision ;  but  this  edition  also  contained  other 
lections,  which  the  learned  editor  found  in  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Koyal  Library 
at  Paris.  In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  as  many  persons 
had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  Sjmoptical  arrange- 
ment of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  in 
1777,  in  the  usual  order.  This  volume  forms  the  jlrst  part  of  his 
Jirst  edition,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  1775, 
are  considered  as  the  second  part  A  few  copies  were  strack  off 
in  4to.,  which  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  of  a  very 
convenient  and  portable  size,  and  was  that  principally  used  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  second  edi- 
fion,  because  he  thinks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  more  scru- 
pulous of  innovating  upon  the  text  than  he  aflerwuds  was. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1796,  in  lam 
octavo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londini  et  Hcucb  Saxonum  in  the  title- 
page  ;  and  the  second  with  that  of  H(dce  Saxonum  et  Londini,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  having  iM&en 
munificently  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  thai 
time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  are  most 
beautiful  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  high  price, 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  originally  sold, 
we  Relieve,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  volume.  Fifty 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  struck  ofif  on  large  paper  in  quarto. 
But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Jena,  under 
Griesbach's  own  eye.  In  addition  to  the  various  readings  exhi- 
bited in  Griesbach's  first  edition,  he  collated  all  the  Latin  Versicma 
published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  and  corrected  the  mistake 
made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetsfein,  in  their  quotations  from  the 
oriental  versions.  He  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthaei,  Birch,  and  Alter ;  together  with  extracts  from  the  two 
WolfenbUttel  manuscripts  collated  by  Knittel,  and  the  readings  of 
the  Sahidic  version,  furnished  by  Woide,  Goorgi  and  Mnnter.  Of  the 
Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  by  M.  Bredenkampf 
of  Bremen :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  for  him  by  M. 
Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pre- 
fixed copious  prolegomena,  exhibiting  a  critical  history  of  the  printed 
text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  various  read- 
ing are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by 
Griesbach  in  executing  this  second  edition,  tmrether  with  the  prin- 
cipal mles  for  judging  of  various  readings.  The  text  is  printed  in 
two  columns,  the  numbers  of  the  verses  being  placed  in  the  mar* 
gin,  below  which  are  the  various  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  preceded  by  an  intnMuction  or  pre&ee, 
accounting,  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  consulted  for  that  volume.  At  the  end  areVorftr  pages^ 
separately  numbered,  consisting  of  a  Diatribe  on  me  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  vtx\d  of 
additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  wiUi  two  pages  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  in  two  elegant  8vo. 
voltunes;  one  oy  Mr.  Collin^wood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  R.  Taylor ;  the  text  is  prmted  in  long  lines,  and  Uie  notes  in 
columns,  and  Griesbach's  addenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted 
in  tiieir  proper  places.  A  very  few  inaccuracies  have  been  dis- 
covered m  these  insertions,  whichperhaps  could  hardly  be  avoided 
in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.  This  edition,  which  consisted  of 
one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  second  London 
edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  as 
before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even  over  Griesbach's  own 
second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  of  various  lections 
above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their 
vanous  places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acts 
XX.  28.  m  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not 

f^ive,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  col^ted  it,  having 
ost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is  hero 
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priDted  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  thus  determined  to  be  conformable 
lo  the  lection  of  the  Teitu8  ReceptuSt  viz.  Ti|ir  E**Kniri*v  tou  eiou, 
the  Church  iff  ^fcd.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipeic  edi- 
tion of  1805,  preferred  some  reading  different  from  those  adopted 
m  that  of  Halle,  17d5-'1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating 
such  difierences.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  character  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  44, 
45.  See  some  strictures  on  them  in  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61—64.  In  1830,  Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
published  in  12mo.  at  Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  "  The 
New  Testament,  in  the  common  version,  conformed  to  Griesbach's 
standard  Greek  Text."  This  is  a  successful  endeavour  to  exhibit 
to  the  mere  English  reader  the  results  of  Griesbach's  critical 
labours  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  The  text  of 
our  authorized  English  version  is  reprinted  without  note  or  com- 
ment ;  and  the  words  are  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  change 
in  the  original  Greek  required  it, — that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  In  the 
translations  which  the  editor  has  introduced,  to  correspond  with 
the  amended  Greek,  he  states  that,  **  it  has  been  his  careful  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received  version,  and  no  one  has 
been  admitted  without  study  uid  consideration."  [Preface,  p.  viii.] 
From  an  examination  of  different  parts  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  volume, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed 
any  departure  from  ue  principles  by  which  Mr.  P.  professes  to 
have  been  guided. 

To  complete  Griesbach*s  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there 
should  be  added  the  following  publications : 

1.  Curse  in  Historiam  Textus  Graeci  Epistolarum  Paulinanun. 
Jena ;  1774,  4to. 

2.  Symbol*  Criticae,  ad  siipplendas  et  corrigendas  variarum 
N.  T.  Lectionum  Collectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum 
GrsDoorum  Descriptio  et  Examen.  HalsB,  1785,  1793,  2  vols, 
small  8vo. 

3.  Commenlarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Graecum  Novi  Testamenti. 
Particula  prima,  Jenae,  1798.     Particula  secunda,  Jenae,  1811. 

29.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grsec^.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
Griksbachti,  cum  selecta  Lectionis  Varietate.  Lipsis,  1803 — 
1807.    4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefly  on 
that  of  Griesbach*8  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knapp,  noticed 
below.  The  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  beautiful  and 
glossy ;  at  the  root  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings : 
and  each  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved 
frontispiece. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnecd.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac 
GaissBACHii,  cum  selecta  Lectionum  Varietate.  Lipsise,  1805, 
1826,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Glasgus,  1817,  18mo.;  Pluladelphia,  1822,  12mo. ;  Lod- 
dini,  1829,  18mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  Of  the 
principal  various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena 
of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able manual  for  constant  reference.  This  is  the  edition  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germanv*  The  Anglo-American  edition 
printed  at  Cambridge  is  handsomely  executed  ;  and  the  typography 
of  the  large  paper  copies  is  very  beautiful.  The  reprints  at  Glas- 
gow, Philadelphia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed. 

31.  Novum  Testamentum  Grajc^.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codi- 
cum Veraonum  et  Patrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Yarietatem 
adjectt  D.  Jo.  Jac  Griesbach.  Volumen  L,  Quatuor  Evangelia 
complectens.  Editioncm  terdam  emendatam  et  auctam  curavit 
D.  David  Schulz.     BeroUni,  1827,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  having  become  necessary,  the  task  of  editing 
it,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  discovered 
since  the  date  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  was  con- 
tided  to  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner : 

In  the  first  place  he  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed 
books  of  which  Griesbach  had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition, 
as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the  researches  of 
ieamed  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  is» 
from  the  date  of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796. 
Dr.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the  typographical  errors  he 
had  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  number  of  stops,  especially 
uunmas,  which  (he  says)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by 
modem  editors,  and  which  in  many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure 
the  sacred  text  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many  places  from 
the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  cmd  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  Dr.  Schulz  collated 
anew  the  principal  authorities  cited  hy  Griesbach,  to  which  he 
could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects  they  differed 
from  the  notation  of  former  editors.  He  then  inserted  readings 
from  some  new  manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
either  little  known  or  alt^ether  neglected.  More  particularly,  he 
collated  anew, 

1.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited 


by  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge  Manuscript  edited  by  Dr.  Kl{>ling', 
and  the  Latin  Manuscript  edited  by  Sabatier  and  Uianchini ;  to 
which  he  added  a  cc^ation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  from 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Bentley,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Woide's  edition  oi  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  was  un> 
known  to  Griesbach,  and  which  in  many  instances  differs  from 
Dr.  Birch's  readings  collated  from  the  same  manuscripts. 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-eimile  of  the  Codex  Kescriptus  of 
part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  puUished  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and 
here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

3.  The  erUire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described 
by  Dr.  Augustine  Scholz,  and  printed  in  pp.  80—90  of.  his  Cur<B 
Uritica  in  Historiam  Textus  IV.  Evangeliorum,  but  very  inaccu- 
rately, in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  bil^lico-critical 
travels,  so  that  he  could  not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  xl.)  The  possessor 
of  Dr.  Schulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  miist  therefore 
place  no  dependence  upon  the  readings  of  ilie  Codex  Cyprius,  as 
exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from  Dr.  Scholz's 
BihUsthe-Kritischc  Reise  (Biblico-critical  Travels)  the  various  read- 
ings contained  in  certoin  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers  240,  241,  242,  243,  and 
244.    To  these  are  added  the  principal  various  readings  from 

4.  The  Codex  Kehdigeranus,  containing  a  Latin  Aiile-Hierony- 
mian  Version  of  the*four  Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
ccntiiiy.  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in  the  year  1813. 

5.  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fburleenth  or  iilieenth  cen- 
turv,  in  quarto,  inspected  by  Mtinter ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  t)r.  Birch's  prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Lectt.  Evv.  p.  xciii.  et  seq. 
This  MS.  is  numbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was 
also  inspected  by  Dr.  Manter,  and  which  is  described  by  Birch, 
p.  xcvi.  et  seq.    'This  is  numbered  238. 

7.  The  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  a  description  was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in 
1823.    It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  131.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels 
collated  by  Dertnout  in  his  Collectanea  Critics  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum, part  i.   (Lugd.  Bat.  1825) :  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Meermannianus,  containing  the  lour  Gospels,  Arts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  i*m^- 
ment  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout:  this 
is  numbered  246. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  Gothic  Version,  from  Zahn's  correct 
edition  published  in  1805,  and  the  new  readings  ccmtsined  in  the 
fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  IM^i  in  1819,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Version  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexaiidrinus,  and  the  trar* 
ments  of  the  Basmurico-Coptic  Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes 
relative  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  writ- 
ten by  C.  Benedict  Michaelis,  in  his  own  copy  of  Kuster's  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open 
before  him  the  more  valuable  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  other  works  which  mi^ht  aflbrd  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  MiU,  Wetstein,  Birch,  Matthsi 
(two  editions),  and  Knappe,  and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1809,  which  differs  from  his  own  second  edition  in  very 
many  respects ;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  which  in  his  latter  years  and  maturest  judgment 
Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct.  The  readings 
peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  Symbolae  Critiae  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  column,  together  with  the  critical  publications 
of  Gersdorf,  Bode,  Bowyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenbcrg,  were  in 
like  manner  constantly  at  hand ;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  impor- 
tant cases,  the  best  editions  of  tlie  most  valuable  of  the  Fainers 
were  consulted. 

The  typ(^raphical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition. .  There,  the  text 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were  printed  in  a  mass 
in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  Uie  mar- 
gin, which  rendered  it  perplexing  to  the  eye  to  compare  the  vanoUs 
readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr.  Schulz's  third  ^ition  the  text 
is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhibited 
in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  con- 
venience thus  afforded  in  consulting  the  work  is  very  ereat.  Be- 
sides the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  preface  of^Griesbach 
(which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now 
published  contains  the  four  Gospels :  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen 
closely-printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
tram>crtl>cd  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  before  the  book  can 
be  advantageously  consulted :  these  addenda  have  principally  been 
caused  by  the  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of  various  readings, 
obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testa- 
tamentum  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found,  in  a  subsequent 
page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's  possession  until 
after  the  present  volume  was  foiished.  Such  additions  are  unavoid- 
able in  a  work  embracing  so  many  tliousand  minute  references  and 
fiffures ;  and  every  candid  scholar  will  readily  extend  to  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  offored  by 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstein : — "  That  mistakes  and  oversights  are 
discoverable  in  the  work,  detracts  not  from  its  general  merits  No 
work  is  without  them ;  and  least  of  all  can  consummate  accuracy 
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be  expected  where  to  many  cciuiei  neVer  ceafted  to  operate." 
(Bp.  Morsh't  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  23.)  This  edition  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.    The  work  is  very  neatly  printed. 

32.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthsum,  ex  Codioe  Rescripto 
tn  Bibliotheca  Collegii  8Ss.  Trinitads  juxta  Dublin :  Descrip- 
tnm  Opera  et  Studio  Johannes  BarHbtT)  8^  T.  P,  SoCk  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  CoUationem 
Codicis  Montifortiani  complectens.  Dublin! :  ^dibua  Academi- 
eb  excudebat  R.  £.  Mercier,  Academie  Typographus,  1801.  4to. 

The  prolegomena  fill  fifty-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  witn  an  account  of  its  age,  and  the 
mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor ;  and,  2.  An 
elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Rescriptus  are  then  exhibited  in  sixty-four  fac-simile  plates,  and  are 
also  represented  in  as  many  pages  in  the  common  Greek  small 

g'pe.  This  truly  elegant  volume  concludes  with  a  collation  of  the 
odex  Mondbrtionus  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty-five  pages.  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script is  given  in  Fart  I.  of  the  first  volume. 

33.  Novum  Testamentum  Grec^.  Recognovit  atque  insig- 
niores  lectionum  varietates  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjecit 
Geo.  Christian.  Kitappius.  Hals,  1797,  8vo.;  2d  edit  1813, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  Sd  edit  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4th  edit  1829,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Londoni,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  received  the  warm 
appro^tion  of  Griesbach  in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition 
aoove  noticed,  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Griesbach's 
labours;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings 
which  the  latter  considered  to  he  o£  undoubted  authority,  but  like- 
wise some  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  sucn,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on 
the  same  grounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not 
originally  Delonging  to  it,  are  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of 
the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edition. 
The  most  prolMible  readmgs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of 
them  the  word  alii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  these  lections,  which  in  reali^  are  those  in  which  the 
exegetical  student  is  chiefly  interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
typographical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the 
punctuation,  which  differ  in  this  edition  from  those  of  Leusden,  or 
Gerard  von  Maestricht,  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.  Very 
useful  summaries  are  likewise  added  under  the  text.  This  valuable 
edition  is  not  common  in  England.  The  second  impression,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  in  1813,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  cor- 
rected throughout  In  editing  it  Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of 
Griesbaph's  second  vplume,  ^vhich  ^vas  not  published  ^vhen  his 
fiiBt  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
second,  of  which  the  London  edition  is  also  a  reprint  The  fourth 
edition  is  revised  with  great  care,  and  the  additions  at  the  end  are 
arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

34.  'H  KAIKH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  [Edited  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.] 
London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  nearness. 

35.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsce,  ex  Recensione  Griesbachii, 
nova  Latina  versione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  prscipus  lectio- 
num  et  interpretationum  diversitatis  instructum,  edidit  Uenricus 
Augustus  ScHOTT.  Lipsis,  1805;  editio  secunda,  1811; 
editio  tertia,  1825.   8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  afler  that  of  Griesbach ;  under  it  are  printed 
the  most  important  various  readings,  t(^ether  with  very  concise 
notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to  be  so 
much  corrected,  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  translation :  many  of  its 
interpretations  and  notes,  however,  equally  with  those  in  the 
second  edition,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  German  neologism. 

36.  Novum  Testamentum  Gh^c^.  Lectiones  Yariantes, 
Griesbachii  judicio,  its  quas  textus  receptus  exhibet  anteponen- 
das  vel  equiparandas,  adjecit  Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lin- 
guamm  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typogprapheo  Clarendoniano,  1808.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Receptus 
is  adopted ;  ana  Professor  White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very 
intelligible  form — 1.  Those  readings  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion 
ought  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  removed  from  the  received 
text ;  2.  Those  various  readings  which  the  same  editor  judged  either 
preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text;  and,  3.  Those 
additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Griesbach  con- 
siders as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  ^  An  intermediate  advan- 
tage Id  be  derived  from  an  edition  thus  marked,  is  pointed  out  by 
the  learned  editor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  short  preface ;  viz.  that 
it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  by  every  one,  how  very  little,  after  all 
the  labours  of  learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  is  liable  to  just  objection  in  the  received  text" 
British  Critic,  vol.  zzxiv.  (a  &)  p.  386.) 


37.  Novum  Teatamentam  Graeiim;  juxU  exemplar  Wet- 
stenii,  Glasgus,  et  J.  J.  Griesbachii,  Hate  impreaaum ;  accedunt 
Prolegomena  in  Bvangelia,  in  Acta,  et  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum. 
Accurante  GuUfelmo  Whitfield  Dakiks.  Editio  Stereotypa, 
Londini,  1808,  royal  8vo.  Numerous  subsequent  editions  are 
in  12mo. 

88.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscum  et  Latinum,  secundCkm 
curam  Leusdenii  et  Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  H.  Aittoh'. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  has  Jntxo- 
duced  most  of  Griesbach's  emendations. 

39.  Testamentum  Novum  Grec^,  ad  fidem  Recensionia 
Schoettgenians ;  addita  ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varie- 
tate  prscipus.     Upsals,  1820.    8vo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius*s  text  which  has  been  noticed  in 
p.  12.  of  this  Appendix,  with  the  addition  of  select  various  read- 
mgs from  Griesbach. 

40.  Novum   Testamentum   GrsBcd.      Ad    fidem    optimorum 

librorum  recensuit  A.  H.  Tittmawkus.    Lipsis,  1820,  18mo. 

Lipsis,  1824,  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  18nu>.  is  a  corrected  one ;  that  is,  Pro- 
fessor Tittman  has  inserted  in  it  such  various  readings  as  are  in 
his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  critics ;  and  he  has  printed 
an  index  of  the  altered  passages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Its 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  is  no  mean  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testament;  the  Greek 
characters,  though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereo- 
typed. The  8vo.  edition  of  the  same  text  is  beautifully  stereotyped. 
There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

41.  'H  KAJNH  ^TAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Manuale. 
GlasguiB,  ex  Prelo  Academico:  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cochran, 
Londini,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only :  it  follows  the  text  of 
Aitton,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  received  readings 
are  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  and  consequently  are  most  to 
be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  blue- 
tinted  writing  paper :  it  was  read  six  times,  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
accurate.    No  contractions  are  used. 

42.  Novum  Testamentum  Gneco-Latinum.  Vulgata  Inter- 
pretatione  Latina  Editionis  Clementis  VIII.  Gneco  Textui  ad 
Editionem  Complutensem  diligentissime  expresso  e  regione 
opposita.  Studio  et  cunl  Petri  Aloysii  Gratz.  Tubings,  1821, 
1828.    2  tomis,  8vo. 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this 
country.  The  first  part  or  volume  contains  the  fi>ur  Gospels ;  the 
second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament  Tne  Greek 
text  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  with  the 
exception  of  the  contractions,  and  the  correction  of  some  ortho- 
graphic errors :  opposite  to  this  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  version, 
according  to  the  Clementine  Recension.  At  the  foot  of  each  page 
are  exhibited  various  readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition, 

Crinted  in  1550 ;  from  Matthaei's  critical  edition,  and  from  Gries- 
ach's  last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editors  Professor  Gratz 
pays  a  brief  but  high  tribute  of  conunendation.  In  order  to  ensure 
correcmess,  the  proof  sheets  were  repeatedly  read  by  the  editot 
and  his  friends.    After  the  editor's  preface,  follow  the  preface  ot 
Jerome  on  the  four  Gospels,  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII.'b  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Vul 
ffate  Bible :  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  paral- 
lel passages.  The  fine  paper  copies  are  very  beautiful  books :  there 
is  one  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Forkign  Bible  Society, 
from  an  examination  of  which  the  preceding  description  is  drawn 
up.  The  frec|uent  appeals  made  to  the  Complutensian  text,  and  the 
extreme  rarity  of  that  Polyalott  concur  to  render  this  edition  by 
Professor  Gratz  an  acceptable  present  to  the  biblical  critic. 

43.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textum  Grecum  Griesbachii  et 
Knappii  denuo  recognovit,  Delectu  Yarietatum  Lectionis  Testi- 
moniis  confirmatarum,  Adnotatione  ciim  Critic^  tum  Exegeticd 
et  Indicibus  Historico  et  Geographico,  Vocum  Grscarum  Infre- 
quentiorum  et  Subsidiorum  Criticorum  Bxegeticorumque,  in- 
struzit  Joannes  Severinua  Vatkr,  TheoL  Doct  et  Pro£  HaL 
Halis  Saxonum,  1824.  8vo. 

"  Of  the  various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which 
of  late  years  have  been  riven  to  the  public,  this  is  not  only  one 
of  tho  neatest,  but  one  of^the  cheapest ;  it  i^,  in  every  respect  a 
practical  edition,  equally  adapted  to  the  lecture-room  and  to  tiie 
irivate  study.    It  will  not  indeed,  render  unneeessary  the  critical 
aboura  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  or  Matthei,  but  it  vrili  be  a  valua- 
ble substitute  for  them  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  time  or 
die  means  of  purchasing  their  costly  but  valuable  labours.    The 
following  is  tne  plan  on  which  Professor  Vater  has  formed  his 
edition : 

*'  The  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  is  exhibited  in  continnous 
paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  the 
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margin,  for  the  coxtvenience  of  reference;  and  in  the  G<Mpel 
the  parallel  paaaages  are  also  referred  to  in  the  margin.  The 
ounciuation  of  the  text  is  frequeatly  improved.  Below  the  text 
are  exhibited,  in  long  lines,  the  principal  various  readings,  di- 
vested of  Griesbach's  stenoffraphic  marks,  with  the  authori- 
ties on  which  they  rest;  and,  oeneath  them,  in  two  columns, 
are  brief  but  satistactory  exegetical  notes  on  passages  which  are 
really  difficult  Four  indexes  are  subjoined,  viz.  1.  Historical  and 
Geograi^calf  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament;  2.  Of  the  more  difficult  and  uncommon 
Greek  words ;  3.  Of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  critical  aids  for 
determining  various  readings ;  and,  4.  Of  Exegetical  or  Expository 
Aids,  comprising  a  list  of  the  best  commentaries  on  particular 
books,  chapters,  ot  verses.  .  .  .  .  The  book  is  printed  on  two 
papers— one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough ;  the  otner  on  a  better 
sort  of  paper,  which  is  both  easy  to  read  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.** 
(Universal  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  toS,  684.) 

44.  'H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecd. 
Texttti  ante  Griesbachium  vulgo  recepto,  additor  Lectionum 
Variantium  earum  prscipue,  qu»  k  Griesbachio  potiores  censen- 
tur, Delectus.     Basile»,  1825.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text 
is  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  at 
Basle  by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749 ;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of 
Parallel  Passages.  The  preface  of  the  present  edition  is  signed 
with  the  initiiu  letters  J.  H.  Whoever  tne  editor  may  be,  he  has 
in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion or  parallel  text«^  Those  various  reading  of  Griesbach's 
which  anect  the  sense  are  retained  ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes 
successfully  vindicated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  against  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  that  critic.  Tne  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed 
immediately  afler  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  its  subject.  The  [)as8age8  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  exhibited  m  a  very  distinct  form. 

45.  'H  KA]NH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  curante 
.To.  Fr.  BoissovADE.     Parisiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo.  ' 

.  In  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Text,  Professor  Boissonade  states  that  he  has  followed  the  best 
copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach;  yet  not  so  servilely,  but 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the.  judgment  of  other  critics,  and 
especially  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version.  The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion, considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  much  diminished  by  the  total 
omission  of  any  notes,  to  apprize  the  reader  when  the  editor  has 
departed  from  the  received  text,  as  also  on  what  authority  he  has 
adopted  particular  reading.  Tu  specify  two  or  three  instances : — 
On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he 
reads  rny  txxKtiTtmv  T6W  Kupiow,  ChuTch  of  ike  Ijord,  instead  of  tou  eiow, 
of  Godf  notwithstanding  this  last  reading  is  supported  by  the  Vati- 
can manuscript  So  also,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  ho  reads  o  i^xvip^Si, 
which  (mysteiy)  was  manifested^  instead  of  €)io$,  God.  But  the 
much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  printed  as  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  denied ;  although  that  clause  is  omitted  in  Gries- 
bach's edition,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnece  et  Latind,  expressum  ad 
binas  editiones  a  Leone  X.  approbatas,  Complutensem  silicet 
et  Erasroi  Roterodanu.  Additft  sunt  aliarum  novissimarum 
Recensionum  Variantes  Lectiones  Grseoe,  un^  cum  Vulgatd 
Latind  Editionis  Clementins,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographic 
ApostolicA  Vatican^  Ronue,  1592,  correotis  corrigendis  ex  Indi- 
dbus  Correctoriis  ibidem  editis,  necnon  cum  additis  Lectionibus 
ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1590,  1592,  1593, 
1598,  Variantibus;  adpositisque  locis  parallelis.  Studio  et  cursi 
E.  Leandri  V^ir  Ess.  Tubings,  1827.  8vo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
revised  texts,  consulted  ibr  it  by  Dr.  Von  Ess,  are  the  original  Com- 
plutensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  with  the  preface  O  mirificam^  &x:.  Mat- 
thaei's  second  edition,  published  at  Vvittemberg  in  1803—1807,  and 
Griesbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
•elect  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by 
Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition : — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  fundamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fiflh 
edition;  and  is  preferably  retained  in  all  those  places  where  the 
revisions  above  enumerated  vary  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus*s  fifth  edi- 
tion agrees  i^a  most  frequently  is  the  case)  that  text  alone  is  uni- 
formly adopted. 

3.  Where  these  two  texts  differ,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of 
them  is  retained,  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach's text 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated, 
which  vary  from  the  text  of  Van  £88*s  editi<m,  are  placed  in  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  and  where  no  various  readmg  is  specified, 
tha  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

'  The  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek, 
on  each  page,  according  to  the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press, 
at  Rome,  in  1592,  with  the  requisite  corrections  from  the  Roman 
"  liidex  Correctorius."  References  to  parallel  passages  are  added 
io  the  oQtesy  together  with  the  varioua  readings  from  the  editionB 


of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same  press  m  the  yean  1590 
1592, 1593,  and  1598. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained ;  but 
there  are  no  summaries  or  tables  of  contents. 

47.  *H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Acce- 
dunt  Parallela  8.  8criptur»  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulorum 
Notatio,  et  Canones  EosebiL  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  junior 
biblictd  students  (for  whose  use  it  is  especially  designed)  are 
indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

The  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragraphs, 
with  the  division  into  sections,  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert 
Bengel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  are  placed  in  the 
margin  on  the  leftof  each  page,  m  which  are  inserteu  the  xi^uxat* 
or  chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 

fiveain  Parti,  p.  214.  of  the  first  volume.  These  are  printed  from 
luster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages 
of  the  New  'Testament  In  the  other  margin  tliere  are  printed 
select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of  Courcelles  (or  Curcellaeus).  The  Epistle  to 
Carpianus  and  the  canons  of  Eusebius  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  first  volume)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels 

48.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscd, 
secundum  editiones  probatissimas ;  expressum  cum  Aris  Montani 
Interpretatione  Latina.  Curante  Carolo  Christiano  Liutsch. 
Lipsin,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  criti- 
cal editions,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which 
from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are 
printed  in  columns  on  each  page :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained. 

49.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^.  Londini,  impensis  G. 
Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  dia- 
mond type ;  and  it  is  also  the  smallest  in  point  of  size  which  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types  were  cast, 
were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  to  be  copied  exactly 
from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greater  correcmess,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically  examined 
EIGHT  times.  There  is  a  Irontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

50.  'H  KAINH  ^lAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exem- 
plar Millianum,  cum  emendationibus  et  lectionibus  Griesbachii, 
prscipuis  vocibus  ellipticis,  thepfiatibus  omnium  vocum  difficili- 
orum,  atque  locb  scripture  parallelis :  studio  et  labore  Gulielmi 
GaEEXFiELD.    Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  after  Dr.  Mill's  edition  (No.  10.  p.  qqO 
supra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readings  include  the 
principal  of  these  in  Griesbach's  edition  of  1805  (Na  30.  p.  11. 
supra).  These  emendations  and  readings,  together  with  the  themes 
of^  the  more  difficult  words,  and  a  selection  of  really  parallel  pas« 
sages,  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each 
page.  Such  of  Griesbach's  various  reading  as  could  not  be  in- 
sorted  in  the  central  colunn  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  Two 
neat  miniature  maps,— one  of  Palestine,  ond  another  illustrating 
Su  Paul's  Travels,  increase  the  utility  of  this  very /ior/aW«  manual 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  companion  to  which,  Mr. 
Greenfield  published,  in  1829,  "  The  Polymicrian  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,"  also  in  48rao.  **  Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  and  tie  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume, 
which  renders  it  a  curiosity,  are  but  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  fidelity, 
competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment."  (Eclectic  Review, 
February,  1832.  vol.  vii.  p.  160.^ 

51.  'H  KAINH  AlA0HKH,8ive  Novum  Testamentum  Gr«ce; 
cui  subjicitur  Selectio  copiosa  Lectionum  Variantium  Hmen* 
dationumque  Griesbachii  prscipuarum,  necnon  quamplurimia 
Voces  Ellipticffi;  accorante  Gulielmo  DuircAir.  EdUnburgi, 
1830.  12mo, 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1811  by  Mr.  Adam  Dickinson, 
with  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
classes  in  schools.  It  was  stereotjrped  in  1817,  and  was  subse- 
quently often  reprinted.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr. 
Mill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  principal  elliptical 
words,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisner,  and  other 
eminent  critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely 
rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurious,  are  pointed  out  by  encloeing 
them  within  bracketl  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a  co^ 
pious  selection  of  the  most  iniportant  of  Griesbach's  various  read* 
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mgB  and  emendations,  which  appean  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care.    The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat 

52.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecd.  Textum  ad  fidem  Testium 
Criticorum  recensuit,  Lectionum  Familias  subjecit,  e  Omcis 
Codicibus  Manuscriptis  qui  in  Europs  et  Aam  Bibliothecis 
reperiuntur  fere  omnibus,  e  Versionibus  Antiquis,  Conciiiis, 
Sanctia  Patribus  et  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  quibuscunque,  vel 
primo  vel  iteram  coUatis,  Copias  Criticas  addidit,  atque  Condi- 
tionem  homm  Testium  Criticorum,  Historiamque  Textiis  Novi 
Teatamenti  in  Prolegomenis  fusius  exposuit,  prsterea  Synaxaria 
Codlcum  K.  M.  262.  274.  typis  exscribcnda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
t^iua  Angnatinus  Scholz.    Vol.  I.    Lipsis,  1830.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  beautifully  executed 
work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
learned  editor,  Dr.  J.  Martin  Scholz,  who  devoted  tujdve  years  of 
incessant  labour  to  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  order  to  obtain 
materials,  he  visited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Land- 
shut^  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence,, 
Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusa- 
lem, of  St.  Saba,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos;  and  collated,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (in  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  &c.),  comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach. 
He  also  professes  to  have  examined  anew  moat  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  In 
addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed 
collations  of  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  contain  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  a  copious  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the 
sources  of  various  readings  consulted  by  Professor  Scholz,  distin- 
ffuishinj^  the  MSS.  collated  by  others  from  those  which  he  had 
nimselfcoUated  for  the  first  time,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  These 
MSS.  form  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventv-four;  of  which  num- 
ber three  hundred  and  forty-three  were  collated  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  department  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  various  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  57  evangelisteria  or  lesson-books  ex- 
tracted from  the  four  Goapels;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  MSS. 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  121  evangelisteria.  Of  the 
theory  of  recensions  adopted  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments 
or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  account  is  given  in  Part  I.  pp.  209 — ^212.  of  the  first 
voliune.  ^ 

To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  four 
hundred  and  fifly-two  paffes,  separately  numbered.  The  text, 
which  is  generally  that  csuled  the  textas  recevtus,  is  judiciously 
printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  cnapters  and  verses 
placed  in  the  side  margin :  not  a  word  is  altered  without  the  sup- 

Krt  of  the  most  decisive  critical  testimonies.  In  the  inner  raargm 
low  the  text  are  placed  the  families  of  reading,  as  Dr.  Scholz 
terms  them ;  that  is,  the  general  readings  found  m  the  two  great 
classes  of  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Gonstaniinopolitan,  and  the  Alex- 
andrine :  and  beneath  these,  in  the  outer  mardn,  are  given  the 
more  detailed  specifications,  which  are  very  clearly  and  commo- 
diously  disposed  of  in  two  columns,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  which  are  written  in  im- 
cial  or  capital  letters :  these  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  r  and  A ; 

2.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters ; 

3.  Evangelisteria.  The  references  to  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
scripts are  by  Arabic  figures ;  4.  The  recdings  found  in  the  several 
ancient  versions;  and  5.  The  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in  the  acts  of 
councils. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  proceeding  in  the  second  volume  of  his  most  valua- 
ble work  with  all  the  despatch  practicable,  considering  the  minute 
and  various  objects  which  necessarily  demand  his  attention.  It  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  course  ot  the  present  year,  or  early  in 

53.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscd,  nov4  Versione  Latini 
donatum,  a  J  optimas  recensiones  expresaum,  selectis  Variia  Leo- 
tionibus  perpetuique  singularum  libromm  argumento  uistmctum 
(addit^  III.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola),  edidit  M.  Fred.  Aug. 
Adolph  Naebe.     Lipsis,  1831.  8vo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  this  edition.  Dr.  Naebe 
*'  has  chiefly  followed  the  version  of  Griesbach,  consulting,  how- 
ever, the  critical  labours  of  Drs.  Schtilz  and  Scholz,  and  availing 
himself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  propoaed  by  Knappe, 
Schott,  Vater,  and  Tittmann.  Ho  has  also  careiully  corrected  the 
punctuation  throughout.  In  framing  his  Latin  version,  the  editor 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exe^tical  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Noesselt,  Keil,  Roaen- 
muUer,  Kuindel,  Paulus,  Pott,  Borger,  Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tho- 
luck,  Winer,  BretBchneider,  Fritsche,  and  many  othen,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Latin  versions  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Thale- 
viann,  and  Jaspis.  His  version,"  [therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one:  it] 
'  is  accurate,  conspicoous,  and  concise  j  and  though  it  pretends 


not  to  eleg^ance  of  Latinity,  it  is  nowhere  barbarous  or  uncouth- 
The  principal  various  readings  only  are  given,  which  are  beet 
supported  l^  critical  testimonies;  and  the  brief  summaries- of  con 
tents  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  found  a  convenient  aid  to  the 
student.  In  compiling  them.  M.  Naebe  has  followed,  sometimes 
Fritsche,  sometimes  Sjiappe,  sometimes  Jaspis,  sometimes  Eich- 
hom,  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  as  one  oi*  other  of  these  cri- 
tics appear  to  have  treated  the  several  subjects  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  third  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is 
here  given  in  La  Croze  s  Latin  version  from  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  is  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  biblical  student"  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  viii.  p.  497.) 

54.  Novum  Testamentum  Gisc^,  ex  recensione  Carol!  Li.ch 
MAirifi.     Berolini,  1831.  12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  states  that 
he  has  framed  it  upon  the  principles  developed  in  his  work  enti 
tied  **  Theol^iache  Studien  und  Kritiken"  (pp.  817—845.),  pub- 
lished in  1830,  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  never  seen. 
It  may  therefore  sufHce  to  stale,  that  M.  Lachmann  professes  that 
he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  iudgment,  but  that  he  has 
restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  in  iho 
first  four  centuries ;  and  further,  that  wherever  he  could,  he  has 
given  a  preference  to  those  readings  which  could  be  supported  by 
the  consent  of  the  Italians  and  Africans.  Wherever  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities,  he  has  indicated  it  partly 
in  brackets,  and  partly  in  the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  are 
given  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  is  found  in  every  other 
edition.  After  the  Acts  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles :  these 
are  followed  by  those  written  by  St.  Paul,  in  Uie  following  order, 
viz.  Romans,  1  and  2 Corinthians,  Galatians,Epbesians,  Phihppian», 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus;  the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  there 
are  forty-three  pages  containing  the  readings  of  the  Textus  Recep- 
tus,  which  Lachmann  had  rejected  from  the  text  The  type  of  this 
edition  is  very  neat,  but  the  paper  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

55.  *H  KA7NH  AlAeHKH.  The  New  Testement ;  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  [By  the 
Rev.  E.  Valpt,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831.  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1826, 
and  in  this  new  edition  the  woA  is  greatly  improved.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  whicn  are  exhibited  the 
principal  various  readinp;  and  below  these  are  placed  copious 
critical,  philological,  ana  explanatoiy  notes,  in  English,  selected 
with  great  care  from  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Palairet,  Schleusner, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  critics.  Ample  use 
has  been  made  of  the  late  much-respected  Bishop  MidcUeton's 
admirable  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  ot  the  Greek  Article,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  firet  volume.  Verbal  criticism  is 
also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on  the  Greek  Idiom 
from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from 
Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  are  full 
and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in  many  instances,  especially 
in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustra- 
tion;  but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  the  whole 
body  of  annotations,  and  is  further  enabled  to  fix  more  durably  on 
his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Two 
well-executed  Maps  of  Judaea,  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History  and 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permission  from  the 
Maps  illustrating  this  work),  with  Greek  and  English  Indexes, 
contribute  to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

56.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burtoit,  D.D.  Oxford* 
1831.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1828 
and  1830,  is  adopted  in  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The 
divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  in 
which  Dr.  Burton  has  printed  the  parallel  references  of  Curcellaeus, 
after  a  very  careful  revision  of  them,  which  enabled  him  to  detect 
numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal  references  are  very 
valuable,  not  only  as  pointing  out  the  parallel  passages  in  the  four 
Gospels,  but  also  as  frequently  saving  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where 
a  (][UOtation  is  made  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  does  not  re- 
quire any  further  illustration.  Below  the  text  are  placed  the  notes, 
which  (the  ediUnr  states)  "  are  calculated  for  those  persons  who  are 
not  reading  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  critical  commenta- 
tors." (Pref  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philological,, 
and  partly  cntical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  In  preparing  these  critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined 
for  himself,  witn  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious  mate-^ 
rials  which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach;  aiKi,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  in  favour  of  any  particular  reading. 
Dr.  B.  noted  down  all  the  variations  from  the  received  text,  which 
seem  to  have  a  majority  of  documents  in  their  fovour.  The  most 
remaikable  variations  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes:  but,  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  where  the  diflference  consists  in  the  collocation 
of  w<»ds,  in  the  addition  or  the  CHuission  of  the  article,  the  substi 
tatjoo^f*  for  Ml,  4ec. ix*  Dr.  Borton  has  not  tbmight  it  tMsmaaxy 
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to  mention  the  variation.  In  all  ihe  cosos  which  he  has  noticed, 
Ihe'yarious  reading  is  probably  dut  which  onght  to  be  admitted 
into  the  text  The  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  dlQer  from 
those  commonly  adopted.^  Dr.  B.  has  stated  his  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring this  chronological  scheme  in  **  An  Attempt  to  ascertam  the 
Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St  Paul's  Epistles" 
(London,  1830,  8vo.),  to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred. 
Two  ver^  useful  indexes  terminate  this  editicm  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament viz.  1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained 
in  the  notes ;  and,  2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.  The 
typc^raphical  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
accurate. 

67.  'H  KAINH  ATASHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegetical.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Cambridge  and  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  Edition  the  Text  is  a  new  Recension,  formed  most  care- 
V  fully  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation  but  on  the  nillest  evidence;  such 
alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the  united 
authority  of  MSS.  Versions.  Fathers,  and  early  printed  editions ; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  WetBtein,  Griesbach,  Matthsei,  and  Scholz.  Nothing  has 
been  omitted  which  is  found  in.  the  Stephanie  text;  such  words 
only  as  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics, 
regarded  as  mterpolations  being  placed  within  distinctly  marked 
brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  words.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the 
same  weighty  authority ;  and  even  those  words  are  indicated  as 
insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
readings  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in 
the  invaluable  Editio  Princepe)  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  com- 
mon readings  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  Ana  such  readings  as, 
though  lefl  untouched,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alteration, 
have  an  obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  Stephanie,  or  common  text,  are  given.  Thus,  the 
reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text  constituting,  it  is 
conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate.  The  punctuation  has  been 
most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  after  a  comparison  of  all 
the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined,  in  the  outer  margin, 
a  select  body  of  parallel  references  from  Curcellceus's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  inner  margin  being  appropriated  to  the 
numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^  and  the  words  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  arc  copious  notes  (mostly 
original,  but  partmlly  derived,  with  acknowledgment,  from  the 
best  ^mmentators  ancient  and  modem)  comprising  whatever 
respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the  grammatical 
sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehen- 
siveness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome, 
of  exegetical  and  philological  annotation,  of  which  the  matter 
(very  carefully  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  elementary, 
and  introductory  to  the  larger  Commentaries,  especially  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's  Recensio  Synoptica  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subse- 
Suent  page  of  this  appendix :  and  it  further  systematically  indicates 
le  interpretation  ot  controverted  passages ;  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  academical  students,  and  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ofHce,  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for  theological 
readers  in  general. 

Of  the  three  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament  the  fol- 
lowing just  ana  comparative  characters  have  been  given  in  an 
ably-conducted  journal.  "  Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the 
jNress  in  this  country.  We  say  this  without  disparaging  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  tne  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Burton's 
edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  typography,  but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority  in 
respect  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a 
substantial  and  independent  value ;  although,  in  other  respects,  we 
must  confess  the  notes  have  greatly  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Valpy's 
edition,  in  point  of  generatt  utility,  may  compete  with  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's."  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  "It  is  rather  an  invidious  task  to  adiudicate  the 
comparative  claims  of  competitors ;  but  we  may  pernaps  recom- 
mend Mr.  Valpy's  and  Dr.  Burton's  editions  as  the  more  suitable 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  little  acquaintance  with  critical  com- 
mentators, for  the  upper  classes  of  scnools,  and  for  persons  wishing 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  their  genuine 
form*  without  embarrassing  their  minds  with  the  details  of  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition,  though  less  suitable  for  the  novice, 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  profession  requires,  or  whose  lei- 
sura  admits  of  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  (Eclec- 
tic Review,  December,  1832,  pp.  473,  474.  492.) 

58.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnsc^  ad  optimorum  librorum 
fidem  reoensuit  Antonius  Jauxanit.  Ciun  select4  Lectionum 
Yarietate.    MonachiL  1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  such  students 
in  the  Universities  of  Germany  as  are  unable  to  procure  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  The 
text  is  for  the  most  part  taken  fh^m  Tittmann's  edition  (No.  40.  p. 
16.  Mupra,)  Various  readings  are  selected  firom  the  editions  of 
Griesbach,  Matth»i,  Gratz  and  Knappe.     As  might  be  expected 
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from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  been  glided  very  materially  by  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  A  tabular  harmony  of  die 
four  Gospels  is  prefixed :  and  the  volume,  which  is  very  neatly 
printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Episties  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Romish  Church. 

59.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecd  et  Latin^.  Ex  Reoensione 
Knappiana,  adjectis  variis  et  Griesbachii  et  Lachmanni  lectioni- 
bus,  ^idit  Adolphus  Go  esc  hen.     Lipsi»>  1832.  8vo» 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  OmhmUk  biUSeal 
students.  The  text  is  taken  from  Knappe's  edition;  and  befvw  it 
are  the  principal  various  readings  adopted  by  Griesfaaeh  and  Lfieh- 
mann.  The  Latin  version,  which  is  placed  below  them«  is  close 
and  faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  bat  the  ntiln- 
bers  of  the  verses  are  given  in  the  margin ;  and  to  each  chapter  is 
prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chronological  table 
terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition 
of  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION   IV. 

POLTeLOTT    BIBLX8,  OB  EDITIOITS   OF  THE    OLD    AITB   KEW  TXS* 
TAXSITTS  WITH  TEUSIOX8   IN    SEVERAL  LANGUAGES. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott 
Bible  is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Maitutius  the 
elder ;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one  page  was  printed : 
it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Boole 
of  Genesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  typographical  execution  is  admirable :  M.  Renouard  has 
given  a  fac-simile  of  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  productions  of  the  Aidine  Press.!  A  copy  of  this 
specimen  page  (perhaps  tiie  only  one  that  is  extant)  is  preserved 
among  the   manuscripts   in  the    Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No. 

MMM.LXIV. 

In  1616  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Pomui 
(in  iEdibus  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter 
of  Augustin  Justiniani  Bishop  of  Nebo.  It  was  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Glosses, 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Vetns  Testamentum, 
Hcbraico,  GrsBco,  et  Latino  Idiomate;  Novum  Testamentum 
Gnecum  et  Latinum ;  et  Vocabularum  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
Veteris  Testamenti,  cum  Grammaticd  Hebraici,  nee  non  Dic- 
tionario  Grseco ;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinaiis  Francisci 
XiMEXKS  de  Cisneros.  Industria  Amaldi  Gulielmi  de  Brocario 
artis  impressorie  magistri.  Compluti,  1514,  1515.  1517,  6  vols. 
folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  called 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott^  was  commenced  in  1502;  though  com- 
pleted in  1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1522,  and  it  cost  the  muni- 
ficent cardinal  Ximenes  50,000  ducats.  The  editors  were  JEliua 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Ferdinand  us,  Pincianus, 
Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfonsus  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Coronellus,  and 
Johannes  de  Vergera,  a  physician  of  Alcala  or  Compliituro.  The  laat 
three  were  converted  Jews,  This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six 
volumes.  The  first  four  comprise  tne  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct  columns,  the  Chaldee 
ptaraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation; and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals. 
The  filth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version  in  a  oarallel  column ;  in  the  margin  there  is  a  kind 
of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single 
leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  2.  InterpretaUones 
HebrcBorunit  ChcddcRorum,  GrtBcorumque  Nominum  Novi  Testamenti, 
on  ten  leaves :  and  3.  Introdudio  quam  brevis  ad  GrtBcas  LxUeruSf 
4rc,  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The  sixth  v(Jume  contains,  1.  A  sepa- 
rate tide;  2.  Vocabylarium  Hebraicum  totius  Veteris  Testamenti, 
cum  omniims  dictionibus  Chedd<BiSj  in  eodem  Veteri  Testamcnto  epn- 
tentis,  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves  ;  3.  An  alphabetioiil 
Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  work;  4.  InterpreUUiones  Hebraicorum,  ChMaicorum, 
QreBCorumque  Nominum^  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  secundum 
Ordinem  Atphabeti ;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina  qtuB  seqmmdur, 
sunt  iUaf  qucB  in  utroque  Testamento  vicio  Scriptorum  sunt  aXkltr 
scripta  quam  in  Hebrao  et  Orteco,  et  in  altquwus  Bibiiis  nostris 
antt^fuiitf  ^.;  6.  Fifteen  leaves  entitled  Intrcauctiemes  Artis  Gramp 
nuUtc<8  Hebraica  et  primo  de  modo  legendi  etpromuntiandis  These 
several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  di^rent  order  from  that 
above  indicated.  With  the  exception  of  the  manuscript  eited  as 
the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  ott^y  lost),  and  the  Codex  BesMuionis 

*  Renouard,  Annales  de  Mmprimerie  des  Aides,  torn.  iii.  pp.  44,  46. 
(Paris,  1826.) 
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Dfeteiited  to  cardinal  Ximenes  by  die  republic  of  Venice,  the 
MSS.  consulted  by  hit  editors  wete  partlv  purchased  at  an  un* 
boonded  expense,  and  partly  lent  to  him  by  pope  Leo  X.  out  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  whither  (we  are  informea  by  Alvaro  Gomez, 
the  cardinal's  biographer)  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Polv- 
glott  was  completed.  The  MSS.  belonging  to  Ximenes  were  suo- 
BetpneoAy  deposited  in  Uie  library  of  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Lewned  men  had  long  suspected  that  they  were  of  modem  date. 
As  it  was  important  to  collate  anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala, 
ProfesiotB  Moldenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in  1784, 
went  thither  for  this  purpose:  out  they  were  informed  that  above 
thirty-five  years  before,  in  1749,  they  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate 
librarian  to  a  desler  in  fireworks  as  materials  for  making  rockets. 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  440,  441.)  Notwithstanding 
this  statement,  there  is  "  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  learned 
Grermans  were  the  subjects  of  an  imposition  practised  upon  them 
by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  University,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinized  by  Protest- 
ants." Dr.  Bo  wring,  during  the  short  time  that  Spain  enjoyed  the 
blessinff  of  a  constitutional  government,  **  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  examining  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala ;  he  has  published 
reasons  amounting  to^a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of 
manuscripts  ever  took  place.  By  his  personal  examination  he  found 
THE  BAMB  scripture  manuscripts  which  had  been  described  by  Al- 
varo Gomez,  who  died  in  1580 ;"  and  he  adds,  "*  that  the  manuscripts 
in  question  are  modern  and  valueless^  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question."  (Monthly  Repository  for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  203.,  and  vol.  i. 
W.  S.  for  1827,  p.  672,  ciied  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "  Answer  to  the 
M^mifesto  of  the  Cliristion  Evidence  Society,"  &c.  pp.  48, 49.  {Third 
EditiwLi 

n»  impression  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  limited,  to 
600  copies ;  three  were  struck  ofif  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid|.  and  another  in  the  Royal 
Unrary  at  iSirin^  The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  cardinal  Ximenes),  afYer  passing  through  various 
hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,'  for  the  late 
Connt  McCarthy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
powidsi  On  the  sale  of  this  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817, 
It  was  bought  by  George  Hiobei^t,  Esq,  for  16,100  francs,  or  six 
hundred  and  teventy'gix  pounds  three  shiUingg  and  four  pence :  and, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss,  booksellers,  of  Pall  Mall,  for /we  hundred  guineas. 
Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra- 
ries of  the  JBritish  Museum  "and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
C^tnbridffe.  For  much  interesting  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  Complutensian  and  other  Polyglott  Bibles,  see  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  Bihl<  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  2P^124. 

2.  BiUta  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  Grsce,  et  Latine,  Philippi 
n.  Regis  Caihol.  Pietate,  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctie  Ecclesise 
Uenm,  Christophorus  Piantinus  excudebat.  Antverpise,  1569 — 
1672.  8  vols,  folio. 

Five  hundred' copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Polyslottj  because  it  was  exe- 
euted  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  Kipg  orSpain,  and  the  Antvferp 
Polyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  this  Polyglott 
has  become  of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it 
This  edition  also  has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias 
Montadus,  the  principal  editor  of  this  noble  undertaking.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
mnnted,  together  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  compiled  fjrom  the  Complutensian 
and  Bomberg  editions. 

8.  Biblia.  1.  Hebraica.  '2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.  4. 
Oroca.  6.  Syriaca.  6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetis  Parisi- 
omim,  excudebat  Antonius  Vitr^.     1645.  10  vols,  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that 
IS  inserted  in  the  Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the  greatest  jmrt  of 
the  Old,  and  of  Uie  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, wiUi  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which  ruined  the  Editor,  M.  Le  Jay. 
His  learned  associates  were  Philip[)us  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus, 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  Th^re  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  following  title,  viz.  Biblia 
Alenmdtiwa  HqUtKlotta  ausniciis  S.  Z>.  Alexanari  VJL  anno  ses- 
nmdi  nut  xii*  feuciter  inauxUi.  LutetitB  Parinorum  protettant 
mmd  Jmumem  Jtinrnmium  a  Waesiberge,  Johannem  Jacobum  Chipper j 
Bimmm  Weiratraet,  1666. 

4^  BiiWift  Sf^cTA  Folyglotta,  complecteQtU  TextQs  Qriginales, 
Hebnoc^  com  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Cba|di|icuin,  QnBoam, 
Veraioiinmque  antiquarum  Samaritans,  Grsce  LXXU.  Inter- 
pretum,    CbaldaicB,   Syriacs,    Arahtce,  ^dtiopioB^  IMfltB 


Lfelinn,  quioquid  oomparari  poterat ....  Edidit  Brianna  Wal* 
T03r,  8.T.D.  Londiniyimprimebat  Thomas  Roycroft,  1667.  6  vols, 
large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop 
Waltcm  IS,  in  all  ouer  respects,  preferable ;  being  more  ample  and 
more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it,  though  no  one 
book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  four  Gospels  are  in  six  languages ;  tne  other  books,  only  in  five  ; 
those  of  Juaith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Septna- 
gint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1587, 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  The  Latin  is 
the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more 
complete  dian  in  any  former  publication.  The  London  Polyglott 
also  has  an  interlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Eihiopic  and  Pefsian,  none 
of  which  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polyglott. 

The  FIRST  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prole^mena, 
contains  the  Pentateuch.  Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  Ist, 
The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlineary  Latin  version, 
very  correctly  printed :  2.  The  same  verses  in  the  Vulgate  Latin : 
3.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  uie  Vatican 
MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminius  Nobilis,  and  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column :  4.  The  SyKac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  trans- 
lation :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with 
a  Latin  translation :  6.  The  Hebrseo-Samaritan  text,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  difie 
rent;  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  difilers  vastly  from  the 
other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same ; 
and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column)  serves  for  both :  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with 
a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint  This  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontis- 
piece, together  with  three  plates  relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  all 
engraved  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing  sections  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  are  inserted 
in  Capellu8*8  Treatise  on  the  Temple.  That  part  of  the  Prole- 
gomena, in  this  volume,  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walton, 
was  commodiously  printed  in  octavo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1777,  by  Pro- 
fessor Dathe.    It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  SECOND  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same 
languages  as  are  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sa- 
maritan (which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch)  and  of  the  Targum 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
which  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 
It  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  as  is  noticed  m  the 
following  page. 

The  THIRD  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic 
books  from  Job  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  lanffua^es  as  before,  only 
that  there  is  on  Eihiopic  version  of  the  book  oi  I^lnur,  which  is 
so  near  akin  to  the  Septuagint,  that  the  same  Latin  translation 
serves  for  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the 
margin. 

The  FOURTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  two-fold  Heorew  text  of  the  book 
of  Tobit ;  the  first  from  Paul  Fagius,  the  second  from  Selmstian 
Munster.  Afler  the  Afwcrypha  there  is  a  three-fold  Tai^m  of 
ihe  Pentateuch :  the  first  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also ;  it  takes*  in  only  select 
parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  'Targum : 
the  third  is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toose,  and 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  Text  Each  of 
these  hofi  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  first  two,  though  they 
contain  many  fables,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  explain 
many  words  and  customs,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  found  no 
where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Persian  language,  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phi>^es, 
and  the  languoge  is  by  no  means  in  the  pure  Shirazian  dialect 

The  FIFTH  volume  mcludes  all  .the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  various  languages  are  here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the 
others.  The  Greek  text  stands  at  the  head,  with  Montanus's  inter- 
lineary Latin  translation ;  the  Syriac  next ;  the  Persic  third ;  the 
Vulgate  fourth ;  the  Arabic  fiflh ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each  of 
the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Persic 
version  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  for  this,  the  Pars  Altera, 
or  Persian  Dictionary,  in  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical 
remarks  on  all  the  preceding  versions,  and  concludes  with  an 
explanation  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used  for  the  several 
oriental  versions  are  clear  and  good;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  die 
worst  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  versions  often 
throws  more  lignt  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  wTiter  than  the 
best  commentators  which  can  be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at 
from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to  die  dii^ 
ference  of  condition.  Many  copies  are  ruled  with  red  lines,  which 
is  a  great  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinflruishes  the  diflferent 
texts  better,  and  such  copies  ordinarily  seU  for  three  or  four 
guineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  executing  this  great  and  splendid  woi^  Bishop  Walton  waa 
assisted    by   Dr.  Edmund  CasteU,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde,  Dr.  Pocock 
Dr,  Lightfijot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish,  Mr.  Samuel  Olarfce,  Louis  d* 
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Dieu,  and  other  eminently  learned  meir.*  It  was  berim  in  October 
1653,  and  completed  in  1657 ;  the  first  volume  was  finished  in  Sep- 
tember 1654;  the  second  in  July  1655;  the  third  in  July  1656;  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  lb57,  three  years  before  the  Restora- 
tion.   (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  seventeen  years  in  the  press !) 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free ;  bat  the  Protector  dying  before  it  was  finished.  Bishop  Walton 
cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  pre&ce,  in  which  he  had  made  honour- 
able mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  com- 
pliments to  Charles  II.,  and  some  pretty  severe  invectives  against 
republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  tne  distinction  of  ranMican  and 
loyal  copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  varia- 
tions between  these  two  editions.  For  a  lon^  time,  it  was  disputed 
among  bibliographers,  whether  any  dedication  waa  ever  prefixed 
to  the  London  Polyglott  There  is,  h(^wever,  a  dedication  in  one 
of  the  copies  in  tne  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since,  which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio,  to 
bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott ;  it  is  also  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355---361.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum 
(pp.  100 — 137.),  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  accompanied  with  some  explanations  by  Professor 
Paulus.3  To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz. 

1.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  librum  priorem  et  posteriorem  Chro- 
nicorum.  AucUn-e  Rabbi  JosephOt  rectore  Academia  in  Syria :  cum 
vertione  Lalina  a  Davide  WiUdns.    Cantabrigise,  1715,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  HeptagloUon  {  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

The  purchaser  of  the  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure 
Dr.  John  Owen's  Considerations  on  the  rolyglotty  8vo.  1658 :  Bishop 
Walton's  Reply,  entitled  The  Considerator  considered,  &c.  Svo. 
1659:  and  (a  work  of  much  more  importance  than  either)  Walton's 
Introditdio  ad  Leciionem  lAnguarum  Orientalium,  HebraiccB,  Chair 
daic€B,  Samaritana,  Syriacce,  Arabica;,  Persica,  JEthiopiccBy  Arme- 
TiukB,  CopticcBy  ^c    lomo.  London,  1615. 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  having  long  been  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years 
that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Prospectus^  toith  Specimens,  of  a  new  Polyglott 
Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  Use  of  English  Students,  and  in  1799, 
another  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  of  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible; 
bat,  finr  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  A*  similar  fate  attended  T?ie  Plan  and  Specimen  of 
BIBUA  POLYQLOTTA  BRITANNICA,  or  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  with  CastetTs  Hep- 
tagUtt  Lexicon,  which  were  publishea  and  circulated  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  in  1810,  in  folio.  The  reader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  author  of  Uie  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497.  An  abstract 
of  this  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  66—68. 

5.  Biblla  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Veteris  Testament!  Hebraici, 
cum  Versionibus  e  regione  positis,  utpote  versione  Gncca  LXX 
Interpretum  ex  codice  manuscripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Em.  Grabio 
primum  evulgata — Item  versione  Latina  Sebast  Schmidii  noviter 
revisa  et  textui  Hebneo  accuratius  accommodata,  et  Germanica 
bcati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1644 — 45 
expressa.  Adjectis  textui  Hcbrso  Notis  Masorethicis  et  Gnecs 
Vcrsioni  Lectionibus  Codicis  Vaticani;  notis  philologicis  et 
exegeticis  aliis,  ut  et  summariis  capitum  ac  locis  parallelis 
locupletissimis  omata.  Accurante  M.  Christ  Reixeccio.  Lip- 
sis,  1760.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed 
work  rendered  it,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Banter's  Polyglott 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the*  preceding  largqf  Polyglotts.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  text  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  die  most  correct  extant 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypos,  Versionesque 
precipuas,  ah  Ecclesii  antiquitiis  receptaa  complectentia.  Acce- 
dunt  Prolegomena  in  eorundem  crlsin  literalem,  auctore  Samuel 

Lbx,  8.  T.  B LinguB  Hebrwe  apud  Cantabrigiensis  Pro- 

feaaore  Regie.     L^dini,  1831,  4to  et  folio. 

t  Conceroinff  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  fjondon  Poly- 
Klott,  the  reader  will  find  much  and  very  interesting  inforroation  in  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian 
Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  lUsbop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible : 
with  nodces  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  illustxious  work ;  of  the  cultivation 
of  oriental  Iparning  in  this  coootry,  preeedinf  and  during  their  time;  and 
of  the  authorised  English  vermon  or  the  Bible,  to  a  protected  revision  of 
which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his  asalstaoU  in  the  PolygloU  were  ap- 

Kiated.    To  which  is  added.  Dr.  Wahon's  o«ra  vindication  of  the  London 
Ivalott.    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

•  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Ltmdon  Polyglott,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's  BibUographical  Dictkmary.  voL  i.  pp.  2t8— 270. : 
vol.  Ii.  pp.  1—12. ;  Mr.  ButleHs  Hor«  Biblicv.  vot  I.  pp.  138—149. ;  and 
Dr.  Dlbon's  Introduction  to  the  Knowlecbra  of  the  B^uons  of  the  Greek 
and  Latia  Cbsaica,  3d  edk.  vol.  L  pp.  13— 27.»  from  which  pobUcatioiia  the 
above  aecoontla  abridgad. 


The  great  raritv  wad  oonfleouent  high  price  of  all  (brmer  Mr- 
glotts,  which  render  them  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  biblieal 
students,  induced  the  publiaher,  Mr.  Bagster,  to  undertake  theae 
beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  quatto 
edition  contains  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible ;  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment;  arid  the  venerable  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  it  The 
folio  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  traradbtioiia 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modem  languages,  viz.  the  German. 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther ;  the  Italian,  hv  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  Frenoh, 
by  J.  F.  Ostervald ;  and  the  Spanish  (from,  the  Romish  Latin  Vul- 

f^ate),  by  Padre  Scio.^  These  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibU  ei^ht 
an^uages  at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press-work  of  which 
is  smgularly  beautiful.  The  pointed  Hebrew  text  ia  printed  fiom 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hoc^ht,  noUced  in  No.  5.  pagie  7. 
stmra.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  tiHcen  fiom  Dr.  Kennicott's 
eoition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix. 
The  Septuagint  ia  printed  fiom  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vatican  text; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  (Md  Testament  there  are  given  the  varioua 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with 
the  masoretic  notes  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the  apocryphal 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  from 
Mill's  edition  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  impor- 
tant readings  given  by  Griesbacn  in  his  edition  of  1805  (No.  30w 
p.  15.  supra);  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  fVom  Widman- 
stodts'  eaition  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  collated  with  the  accu* 
rate  edition  executed  in  1816  under  the  auspices  of  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apoca- 
lypse and  such  of  the  Epistles  aa  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  New  Syriac  version. 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  firom  the  edition  of 
pope  Clement  VIIL  The  authorized  English  version  is  accom-. 
panied  with  tlie  marginal  renderings,  and  a  new  selection  of  well- 
chosen  parallel  texts.  The  other  modem  versions  are  professedly 
given  from  accurate  editions.  The  prolegomena  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Lee  present  a  compendious  and  neatly  written  epitome 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  (Md  wod 
New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical 
information.  Copies  of  the  several  texts  and  versions  of  thia  poly- 
glott edition  are  thrown  off  in  detached  small  octavo  volumea :  and 
copies  of  the  ouarto  Polyglott  New  Testament  may  also  be  pro- 
cured, with  a  uistinct  title-page.^ 


Several  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, called  Diglotts  and  TriglottSf  as  well  as  Polyglott  edi- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of 
these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  BibjUotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long  and  Maach,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these 
Polyglott  editions  is  a  4esid€ratum  in  English  literature:  the 
following,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  Trig^lott 
and  Diglott  editions. 

(1.)  Triolott  Testameitt. 

Novi  Testamenti  Biblia  Triglotta:  sive  GrsBci  Textus  Aiche- 
typi,  Versionis  Syriacae,  et  Versionis  Latins  Vulg^ts  Synopsis : 
cui  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica  varia.  Evangelia.  Loiidim. 
1828.  4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly 
polyglotts,  will  find  a  cheap  substitute  for  them  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volume.  The  Greex  text  is  printed  afler  the  editions,  with 
improved  punctuation,  of  Knappe  and  Vater ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  afler  the  text  of  Professor  Lee'b  accunta 
edition,  printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the'  page  is  the  Latin 

«  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819  issued  from 
the  press  an  octoglott  edition  ofthe  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  one 
quarto  volume,  which  may  Justly  be  proamioced  tme  of  the  flnesc  specl. 
mens  of  typosraphv  that  ever  Issaed  from  the  British  press.  The  eight 
languages,  printed  m  this  edition,  are  the  Ea^ish,  French,  Italiaiu  German, 
Spanish,  Ancient  Greek,  Modem  Greek,  and  LaUn.  The  English  text  is 
given  firom  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  EcBUon  of  the  Common  lawyer  Book. 
The  French  version  is  modem,  ahd  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  that 
lanffoage,  havinf  frequently  been  printed  and  received  with  f  eneral  appro, 
bation.  The  PstOms  are  prmted  from  the  Basle  Edition  of  Ostervald's  Bible. 
The  ItaHan  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L.  VaUetti,  jrab- 
lilted  in  1796,  but  revised  throoxhoutjand  ita  orthog lapfay  corrected.  The 
Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.  The  Oerman  tranalatioii,  \» 
the  Rev.  Dr.  STttper  (Chaplain  of  his  Bfaiesty's  German  ChapeL  8t  itiMfw^ 
is  entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Loth«r*a  GttcoiaB 
Version  ofthe  Scripuirea.  The  Spanish,  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  Whlt^ia  9ar 
the  most  part  new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  Padre  8clo*s  grtftt  qpaalsb 
Bible.  puDlished  at  Madrid  in  1807,  in  aixteen  volumes.  Th0  ttanalstiott  toto 
the  Ancient  Oreek  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Doport  (A.IJ.  1666), 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Universi^  <tf  Cambridge.  The 
Psalms  are  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Modern  Oreek  is  an  entirdb[  new 
tranlation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native  Greek,  of  the  Idand  of  Zante. 
And  the  Latin  version  ia  nearly  a  repriat  of  the  edition  whieh  waa  4rst 
printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  in  1720.  with  some  alterations  and  addittona  by  the 
present  editor  (John  Carey,  LLD.X  sometimes  taken  from  the  trmSHlion 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Pwsal,  the  fburth  adttioa  of  which  waa  pobUalMd  hi  1727 
The  Psshas  are  fren  the  Vnliala. 
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Vulgate  version,  accordinflr  to  the  Sixtine  recension,  printed  from 
the  Antwerp  edition  of  1603,  which  was  superintended  by  John 
Moret.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  PJfoil  Vater's  Index  of  Critical 
Subsidia ;  and  in  an  Appendix  there-is  (riven  his  selection  of  Vari- 
ous Readings,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  supported. 

(2.)    DiGLOTT   BiBLSS. 

L  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraica,  cum  interlineari  interpretatione 
Latina  Xantis  Pagnini :  accessit  Bibliorum  pars,  que  Hebraic^ 
non  reperitur,  item  Novum  Testamcntum,  Gnec^,  cum  Vulgata 
Interpretatione  j^atina  Studio  Benedicti  Ariie  Moittani.  Ant- 
werpi®,  1672,  1684.  Genev«,  1609,  1619,  (with  a  new  title 
only.)     Lipsis,  1667,  folio. 

"  You  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Arias 
Montanus  more  useful  to  you  than  perhaps  any  other.'*  (Bishop 
Gleig's  Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  p.^a)  The  edition 
of  1672  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  20. 
st^TTO)  {  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  edition.  The  octavo  edi- 
tions, ex  ^^n&  Plantinianh  RapheUngii  {Lugduni  Batawjrum), 
1699  or  1^0 — 1613,  in  nine  volumes,  areof  very  little  value.  In 
the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  word  is  placed  above 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  I^tin 
version  of  Xantes  or  Santes  Pagninus  is  corrected  by  Montanus, 
and  his  learned  coadjutors,  Raphelenge,  and  others. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  i.  e,  Vetus  Testamentum,  seii  Hagiographi 
Canonic!  Veteris  nempe  Testamenti  Libri,  qui  originario  nobis 
edamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Hebraico  in  Latinum  ad  litteram 
veni,  a^lecti  editione  Vulgatd.  Hebraice  et  Latine,  curl  et 
studio  Ludovid  ns  Bisl,  e  Societate  Jesu.  Vienna,  174.3. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  i^  an  ele^t  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  respects  highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two 
tAtin  versions-^that  of  the  Vulgate  edition  in  1692,  and  that  of 
Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  the  initial 
letters,  which  are  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  some  fact  of 
sacred  history,  to  which  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3»  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks, 
critical  and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the 
English.  By  Anselm  Batlst,  LL.D.  London,  1774,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hand  page ; 
and  the  authorized  English  version  on  the  right  hand  page,  divided 
into  two  columns.  The  critical  notes,  which  are  very  few,  are 
placed  under  the  English  text.  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied, 
throughout,  with  the  Ken  and  Ketib ;  but  all  the  accents,  &c.  are 
omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  the 
i>i>(^  pashuk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  Bible. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  sum- 
mary view  of^the  history,  transactions,  &c  recorded  therem.  The 
woiv  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moses  receiv- 
ing Uie  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps--- 
one  of  Uie  journeying  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is 
liumbered ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land. 
The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over 
the  pages ;  some  are  long,  and  others  short ;  some  are  wide,  and 
others  narrow.  On  some  oages  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
ure  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In 
other  respects,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronoimces  it  to  he  a  pretty  correct 
work;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that 
the  reader  will  find  the  sentence — thou  snaU  visit  thy  habitation,  left 
out  ^  tlie  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24. — ^Bibliogr.  Die  vol.  i.  p  274. 


SECTION  V. 

Aicciiirr  TSRSioirs  ot  the  old  urn  hsw  tsbtaxxitts. 

^  1.  TargTinu,  or  Chaldee  Paraphratet  t^tke  Old  TeUa^ 

menu 

1.  Taboux,  seu  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  OirKsiosi  in  Penta- 
teuchuQi,  Latine,  ex  versioiie  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.  Venetiis, 
174T,  4to. 

Also  in  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poly- 
glotts.  This  version  of  the  Tai^um  of  Oukeios  was  likewise  printed 
at  Antwerp,  1616)  and  at  Venice,  16D9,  in  folio. 

2.  Thargum,  hoc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onketi  Chaldaica  in  Sacra 
Biblia;  ex  Chaldaico  in  Latinum  fideUssime  versa,  additis  in 
singula  fere  capita  succinctis  annotationibus,  Authore  Paulo 
Faoio.  Pentateuchus,  sive  quinque  libri  Moyais.  Tom.  I. 
Argedtorati,  1646,  folio. 

One  volume  only  of  diis  work  was  published*  Fagius's  learned 
annotations  are  inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri* 

9.  Targom  Pssuso-Joa^ATHAiris  in  Pentateochum,  Latine,  ex 
versione  Antonii  CevaleriL  Londini,  1667,  fdriio.  (In  Bp.  Wnl- 
ton's  Polyglott.) 

4v  TAKou^t  HtxttosoLTHiTTAirrx  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine, 


ex  versione  Antonii  CevaleriL    Londini,  1667,  folio.     (In  BfK 
Walton's  Pdyglott) 

Bp.  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Chevalier  is  more 
faithful  than  that  published  by  Francis  Taylor,  at  London,  in 
1649,  4to. 

6.  Targum  JoifATHAiris  in  Josue,  Indices,  Libros  Regum, 
Isais,  HieremiiB,  Ezechielis  et  XII.  Minorum  Pn^hetarum, 
Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora,  a  Benedicto  Aria  Mon- 
tane ad  Hebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  veritatem  correcti^  folio.  (In 
the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.) 

Various  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are 
noticed  in  Masch's  and  Boemer^s  edition  of  Lelong's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Part  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  654 — 656. 

6.  Targum  R.  Josephi  Coeci  et  alionim  in  Chetuvim,  Latine, 
ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora,  ct  recognidone  Aris  Montani, 
folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Librum  Esther,  ex 

versione  Arite  Montani,  folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts  ;  in  the  last,  the  translation  has  been  furthei 
revised  by  Dr.  Ldraund  Castell. 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Chaldaice  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  stu- 
dio Johannis  Terentii.     Franecker®,  1663,  4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  revised  by 
Montanus,  and  further  corrected  by  the  editor.  Masch  pronounces 
this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Canticorum  et  Ecclesiastes  Salomonis  paraphrastico 
sermone  conscripti,  et  ex  Chaidsa  lingua  in  Latinam  versi  pet 
Erasmum  Oswaldum  Schreckenfuchsium.     Basiles,  1553,  8vo. 

10.  Chaldaica  Paraphrasis  Libelli  Ruth,  a  mendis  repurgata 
et  punctis  juxta  analogiam  grammaticam  notata,  cum  Latina 
Interpretatione  et  Annotationibus,  per  Joannem  Mercerum. 
Parisiis,  1564,  4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Librorum  Chronicorum,  Latine, 
cur^  Matthiffi  Friderici  Beckii.  Augustie  Vindelicorum,  1680 — 
83 — 84,  2  vols.  4to. 

12.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  posteriorem 
Chronicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Joskpho,  Rectore  Academue  in 
Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  Manuscripto  Cantabrigiensi  descripta, 
ac  cum  Versione  Latina  in  lucem  missa  a  Davide  Wilkins.  Can- 
tabrigiffi,  1717,  4to.     Amstelodami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  edition  was  printed,  was  written 
A.  D.  1477.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  eminent 
oriental  scholar,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge :  and,  besides  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  it  contained  the 
books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with 
a  tareum  or  paraphrase  on  each.  The  book  is  elegantly  printed, 
the  Chaldee  text  with  vowel  points  being  on  the  right  hand  page, 
and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left :  both  are  divided  into  verses. 
The  copies,  dated  Amstelodami,  1725,  are  the  same  as  those  printed 
at  Camoridge,  but  with  a  new  title*page. 


§2.  Ancient  Greek  Versions* 

[i.]  The  Septuagiwt.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard 
Text  Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  with 
the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  them. 

1.  CoMPLUTENsiAir  Text,  1514. 

, * ^ 

Antwerp  PolygloU,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1569-72.— Com»i^/tnt.Fol.Gr. 

1586, 1599, 1616.— WbWcn— Fol.  Gr.  1596.— Hutteri,  Fol.  1599.  Gr. 

Lat  &c.— Paris  PolygloU,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1629—46. 

2.  Aldiwe  Text,  1518. 

, — - — . — A ^ 

CephaUei.  Oct.  Gr.  1526.— Hertw^'i,  Fol.  Gr.  1545.— Bry/iwfi'cri.  Oct. 
Gr.  155a— WccAc/ii  Hisred.  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

8.  RoMAir  OR  Vatican  Text,  1587. 


WaJioni  Polyglotta.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat,  &c.  1657. — Morini.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat. 
1628.— Danief.  Qto.  et  Oct  Gr.  1653,  1665,  1683.— CZuwn*.  Oct. 
Gr.  l69n.—Boini.  Gr.  Qto.  1709.— M/«,  Oct  G.  1726.— IZeinecrtt. 
Oct  Gr.  1730,  1757.— AiVcAneri.  Oct  Gr.  1759.— ifoZm«stt.  Fol. 
Gr.  1796,  &c.  The  editions  printed  at  Oxford,  Oct  Gr.  1806, 
1817.— FoZpi,  1819.— Ii.  Von  Ess,  1824. 

t  Tills  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  8ej)toagint  version  Is 
chiefly  taken  from  Masch  and  Boeroer's  edltifm  of  Lekmg's  Biblioiheca 
Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263—323.  Many  other  edUUona  of  this  veraiou, 
and  of  detached  books  of  it,  are  there  described,  which  we  have  not  had 
room  to  detail. 
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4.  The  Alexaxdriak  Text,  1707 — 9 — 19 — 20. 
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Breitingen.   Qto.  Gr.  1730-33.     Reineccti  Bihlia  QuadrUinffuia. 
lol  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1750.    Baberi.  Fol.  1816—27. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which 
have  issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim 
the  notice  of  the  biblical  student  Most  of  them  contain  the 
New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old;  biit  as  the  principal 
editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Grseca ;  cum  versione  Latma  ad  verbum.  In  Bibliis 
Polyglottis  Compluti  editis,  1514,  1615,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manuscripts 
which  the  editors  neglected  to  describe;  they  have  frequently 
been  chained  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and 
with  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandnan  or  Septuagint 
version  from  other  Greek  interpreters— For  a  further  account  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  see  pp.    19,  20.   of  this  Appendix. 

2.  nstiTTst  m  Kur  «fo;^w  Kitxw/uuint  BiCxut  Smtc  JmxsJh  >§«?>»? 
vetXM^  Tt  KM  Ffatf. — Sacrse  Scripture  Yeteris  Novseque  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1518,  small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus 
Manutius;  it  was  executed  under  the  care  of  his  father-in-law, 
Andreas  Asulanus.  The  text  was  compiled  from  numerous  ancient 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances  it 
follows  the  readioM  of  Aquila's  version,  instead  of  those  of  the 
beptuagmt  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  bv  Bishop 
Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
to  which  It  IS  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Poly- 
glott bears  date  1514—1517,  it  was  not  published  until  the  year  1522. 
f  ather  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very  highly 
oftheexecutionof  the  Aldine  edition.  o        /      &    j 

3.  T*f  e«sec  Tpt^Hc,  TTftK^m  SnX'iSn  uru  vi*?  a^xvta,  Divinse 
Scnpturs  Veteris  Novaeque  omnia.  Argentorati,  apud  Wol- 
phium  Cephaleum,  1626.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  great  rarity:  the  fourth  volume  contains  the 
Wew  Testament.  It  follows  the  text  of  Aldus,  and  is  not  only  well 
and  correcily  printed,  put  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  judicious 
punctuauon.  Though  the  chapters  are  distinguished,  the  text  is 
not  divided  mto  verses;  and  a  snace  is  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  Apc^ry- 
phal  books,  and  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  various  reading, 
are  added  m  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lonicerus,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  illuslrious  reformer.  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies 
?koQ  "'rS?"*°'*  ^  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  the  date  of 
1  wy.  1  hey  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  3ie  beginning 
of  the  preface  being  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicerus  omitted,  and 
that  of:  Jerome  submitted  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title-page. 

4.  TiK  QuA(  T^ptK,  7ru>M^  ivo^ai^  xut  ftAf  et7r*rrii.  Divine  Scrip- 
tune  Vetens  ac  Novi  Testamenti  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc 
Jemum,  et  optiraorura  librorum  collatione  et  doctorum  vivorum 
opera,  multo  quam  unquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem  edita.  Cum 
CIE8.  Majest  graUa  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  BasUi®,  per 
Joannem  Hervagium,  1545,  folio. 

h  Jf  LS  v'^i'  ''  '"i"*.'^  ^  ""'•P«^  '''  correctness  bolh  the  Stras- 
« JjnJL  X^"«^»«»  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable  various 
readmgs.    The  preface  was  written  by  Melaiicthon. 

6.  Biblia  Gneca,  Gnec^  et  LaUne Basile®,  per  Nicho- 

»aam  Bryhngerum.     1550,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Hk^^.^  ^.w/*"®  ^""^  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a 
lit  n  L  nltr? ^  '^^'''^' ''  P?"'^^  ^y  ^^«^h-    The  Greek  and 

PoLttL    Th/?™    ,t  ^"l«^"^l^  P""^"^  '"^  'h«  Complutensian 
1  olyglott.    The  type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  with  ease 
IS  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neat.  ' 

6.  'H  n«Acu*  ^Jt9„jt*,  ROT*  Tcwc  EC/;^«»cw*  JV*  AvQimxc  Su^^v 
J  4^  A/);t'^*»f  i«<fce«<r^— Vetus  Testamentum  Grajcum,  juxta 
LXX.  Inteipretes,  studio  Antonu  Cardinalis  C  araf«,  ope  virorum 
doctorum  adjuU,  cum  prefetione  et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.  Rom® 
«x  lypographia  Francisci  Zannetti,  1586,  folio. 

nr^^Z^n'^A  fi^'  ""^^'^l^  ^^^y  ^^  ^•^^««-  The  copies  of  it 
are  of  two  dates-some  with  m.d.lxxxvi,  as  they  originally  an- 

fnT^^'''^  Si^"'^  "^r*^  'is  date  of  M.D.LXXXVT1.  tL  fig^ure  K 
mg  been  subsequenUy  added  with  a  pen.    The  latter  conies  are 

mi  "TlSrij;  T  ^?'  '^"^  ^V''''  ^''  edition  is  usualf;datod 
1587.    They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 

SderiS[it?.rr'  ""^''V"^  followel  by  anothJr  (rbsequlnUy 
addedX  entitled  Corrigenda  in  noiationibus  Psalteril  This  last 
mentioned  leaf  is  not  Sund  in  Ithe  copies  bearinTS  date  of  1586 
T^J^y.  "^^^  "^^  P"^i*^fi^^  «^  ^^^  Sixtus  V.  dated  Afey9A; 
ta^;  iL^^J^-  "^Tl"  «.»^  ««der  whose  auspices,  it  wm  ide?: 
taken  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafe,  aided  by  Auto^o  Agelli  Peter 
Mormus,  Fulvio  Ursino.  Robert  Bellarmil  cSallirlet.  H 


others.  The  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  1209  was  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  or  Sixtme  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed ;  but  the  editors 
did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  having  changed  both  the 
orthography  and  reading  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be 
faulty.    Such  is  the  opmion  of  Drs.  Hody  and  Grebe,  Eichhom, 
Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  though  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  has 
contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
smgle  MS.,  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  first 
forty-six  chanters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
the  book  of  Maccabees,  being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  manu- 
script through  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septuagint  from  a 
Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bessarion's  library,  and 
from  another  which  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.    So  great 
was  the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
that  they  were  suoposed  to  have  been  transcribed  either  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.    Various  readings  are 
given  to  each  chapter.    This  edition  contains  the  G|-eok  text  only. 
In  1588,  Flammio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio   Vehia  Testa- 
mentum secundum  LXX.  Laiine  reddilum.   This  Latin  version  was 
not  comoosed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Latin  translations,  especially  the  Old  Italic.    It  is  a  splen- 
did yolurae,  and  of  considerable  rarity.    The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  in  three  folio  volumes;  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.    This  reprint  is 
m  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its 
execution,  but  also  for  the  learned  notes  which  accompany  it. 
Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Parisiis,  Piget  1641, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions. 
De  Bure  however  says,  that  they  are  but  one  ahd  the  same  edition, 
with  a  new  title-page,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had 
purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  T«?  0f/*f  TfmpHi,  n-sOMAc  in\it/ii  Ksu  wjtc,  An'strret,  Divins 
Scripturae,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Fran- 
cofurti,  apud  Andre©  Wechelii  Haredes,  1697,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the 
latter  being  previously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various 
readmgs,  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Strasburg,  and 
Koraan  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  suppo^  to 
have  beea  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergius)  with  abandon- 
mg  the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  tvventy-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting 
the  Complutensian  text  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on 
clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  verses. 

8.  'H  UaxiuA  £u:tBMui  k^ta  Tcvf  ECSoju},KCfrct,  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum GrcBcum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Lon- 
dini,  excudebat  Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both 
m  quarto  and  m  octavo.     Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size 
viz.  in  quarto  though  the  paper  be  diflferent  It  professes  to  folloW 
the  Sixtme  edition:  but  this  is  not  the  fact;  the  editors  havinjr 
altered  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to 
bring  It  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modem  versions.    The 
errors  of  thw  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  1653,  8vo.  with  a  learned   preface  written  W  Bishop 
Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end);  and,  2.  In  the  very  neat 
Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volum^  8vo. 
(including  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament)  Field's 
edition  WM  counterieited,  page  for  page,  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  which  he  out' 
Fields  name,  and  the  date  of  16f>5.    The  fraud,  however,  may 
easily  be  detected,  by  comparing  the  two  editions ;  the  typography 
of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  superior  to  that  of  Hayes. 
iVio  ^^",'i;"®  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1683,  m  12mo.  without  the  Greek  Testament.     The  edilinir  of  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to  Leusden.   The  omission  of 
Bishop  Pearson  s  initials  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.     The  book  is  very  neatly  but 
very  incorrectly  printed  in  two  columns,  divided  into  sei^rate 
verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted.  ** 

9.  'H  UxKxix  ^xBuKh,  **T3t  Twc  hCJc/urxorrA.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum GriEcum,  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum,  cum 
hbns  Apocryphis,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum,  et 
Anglicanum  Londini  excusum.     Lipsi®,  1697,  Svo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluver  and  Tho 
Klumpf  ;  though  inferior  to  the  I^ndon  and  Amsterdam  editions 
m  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point  of 
correcmess.  The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickius,  prefixed  to  it. 
contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuairint 
Version,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vetus  Testamentum  GriBcum.ex  versione  LXX  Interpre- 
tum, ex  antiquissimo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrine  accurate  deacrip- 
tum,  et  ope  aIi<Mfum  exemplarium  ac  priscorum  scriptoram,  pne- 
sertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origenianas,  emendatum  atqae 
suppletum,  additia  nepe  asteriscorum  et  obelomm  mgnis,  summi 
cur^  edidit  Joannes  Emestus  Gbabs, S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1707. 1709 
1719,  1720.   4  vols,  folio,  and  8  vols.  Svo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex 
Alexandnnus,  now  deposited   in  the  British  Museum.    Thougk 
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Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  preti,  yet  he  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
m  1707,  and  the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The 
OTOond  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books,  was  edited  by 
Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719;  and 
the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
8.  T.  £>.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  &ir  representation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it  was 
defective  and  incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  oonrected  read- 
ings are  given  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from 
the  CompTutensian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  mar- 
gin. The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grabe  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  Dr.  Grabe  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them.  After 
the  folio  sheets  were  struck  ofij  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over- 
ran into  an  octavo  form,  to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically 
printed  in  Germany. 

11.  *H  Uetxauat  ^nQtaui  M.*ret  rwf  ECSi/uuacorrtt,  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ex  vendone  Septuaginta  Interpretum  secundum  Exem- 
plar Vatican  um  Roms  editum,  accuratissim^  denue  recognitum ; 
una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  editionis,  variis  Manuscriptorum  Codi- 
cum  Veterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  firagmentis 
Versionum  Aquils,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.  Sunun^  curi 
edidit  Lambertus  Bos.     Franequers.  1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  preface  of  the  editor,  Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disqui- 
sition on  the  Septuagint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos's 
text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  I^vid  Mill.  It  contains  various  readings  from 
some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 
inaiue. 

12.  *H  UatXcuA  ^UL^nxH  xdt/rct  ret/c  EC/cyuj»x«rr3t.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem 
Codicis  MS.  Alexandrini  summo  studio  et  incredibili  diligenta 
expressum,  emendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Emesti  Grabio, 
8.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Oodd. 
Lectionibus  var.  nee  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illustratum 
insigniterque  locupletatum,  summ^  cur4  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus 
Brsitinosrus.     Tiguri  Helvetiorum.    1730-1-2.   4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grebe's  edition,  to' which 
are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty  of  its  typography  and  paper, 
and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ; 
it  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time. 

13.  /H  TTatXflU*  AiJ«9wM»  »*T*  Twf  ECfcytwjt&rrat.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Grsecum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum 
Libris  Apocryphis,  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Roms  edi- 
tum et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimas 
quasque  editionis  recensuit,  et  potiores  quasdam  Codicis  Alexan- 
drini et  aliorum  Lectiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Rei- 
VSCC1U8.     Lipsice,  1730,  8vo.    175*7,  8vo.  edit  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too 
small.    The  apocryphal  books  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  'H  Tlsexaeiai  ^xd«juf.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  versione  Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romie  editum  ex 
optimis  codicibus  impressum.  Accesserunt  Libri  Apocryphi. 
Hals,  sumptibus  Orphanotropheu     1759.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denounces 
it  as  very  incorrect,  and  says,  that  instead  of  being  taken  from  the 
best  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees  with  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipeic  editions. 

15.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grscum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
edidit  Robertus  Holmes,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tom.  I. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1798.  folio. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus 
Parsons,  S.T.B.  Tom.  II. — V,  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano. 1818 — 27.  folio. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the 
jMiblic  this  valuable  and  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion. In  the  year  1788,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that 
version  known  to  be  extant.  These  beins  liberally  supported  by 
public  and  private  patrons.  Dr.  H.  published  annual  accounts  of 
nis  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  1795  he  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin 
epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  pf  hia  pro- 
posed work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  contain- 
mg  the  book  of  Genesis :  part  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
was  published  in  1801;  and  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1804.  The  date  of  1798,  there- 


fore, in  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strietly  correct  A 
general  prefiuie  to  this  volume,  in  four  chapters,  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  tne  Kotvii,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  its 
various  corrections ;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  edition 
(eleven  of  which  were  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  and  gives  an  account  of  tne  printed 
editions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek  writers  quoted 
in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz. 
the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Sjrriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Armenian, 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Penta- 
teuch have  l^en  extracted.  Each  of  the  five  Ix^ks  of  Moses  is 
furnished  with  a  short  prefiice  and  an  appendix ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  amentia  et  emerulanda.  Dr.  Holmes 
also  published  the  booK  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text 
of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch, a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a 
strong  and  beautiful  type,  afler  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of 
1587;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which  are  observable  in  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are 
constantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred 
and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  various  lections  of  which  are  exhibited 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  afler  a 
considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  this' impor- 
tant work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  (now  B.D.), 
under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  completed  in 
1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  inclusively ;  the  several  fasciculi  of 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Joshua  in  1810; 
Judges  and  Kuth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813 ;  and  the  five  remain- 
ing books  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  being  printed 
off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  con- 
taining the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  inclusive,  were 
published  between  the  years  1819—1825:  and  the  remaining  (or 
fifth)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apocryphal  books,  between  the 
years  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  has  been 
followed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed 
in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch. 
The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on  the 
first  volume  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85—90.  214—221. 267—274. 337—348. ;  and  of  the 
second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  475 — 479.  and 
vol.  xix.  pp.  367—372. 

16.  Psalterium  Gnecum  ^  Cod  ice  MS.  Alexandrine,  qui  Lon- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Simili- 
tudinem  ipdus  Codicis  Scriptures  fideliter  descriptum,  Cur4  et 
Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Babkr,  A.M.  Musei  Britannici  Bib- 
liothecarii.     Londini,  1812,  folio. 

This  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  second 
volume.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  original 
manuscript,  from  Psalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  The  ^pes 
are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Woide's  fac-simile  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  13.  supra,  fhe  numbers  of  the 
Psalms  and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  Toot  of  the  page,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference.  Appropriate  marks  are  introduced,  to  point 
out  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  course  of  time, 
or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  rewritten 
by  a  later  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
printed  in  1587.  Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  fac-simile  were 
printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same  number  of  oopiee  of 
Dr.  Woide's  edition. 

1 7.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grsecum  ^  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine, 
qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis 
ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptune  fideliter  descriptum, 
Cunt  et  Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Baber,  A.M.  Londini,  1816 — 
28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  preceding  fac-simile  edition  of 
the  book  of  Psalms,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  similar  manner :  but 
this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  aii  unbene- 
ficed clerayman.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr. 
B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  colleges  in 
the  two  universities,  the  Britisn  Parliament  engaged  lo  defray  the 
expense  of  completing  this  noble  work.  (See  the  Memorial  and 
other  Proceedings  in  Uie  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  N.  S  no.  465 — 
478.)  The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of^the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prole- 
gomena. The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  size,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  faithfully  to  represent  every  iota  of  the  ori^nal 
manuscript.  The  better  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  original, 
Mr.  Baber  has  introduced  a  ^eater  variety  of  type  than  Dr.  Woide 
could  command  for  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  The  tail  pieces,  or  rude  ara- 
b^ue  ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are  also  represented  by 
means  of  fac-si miles  in  wood.  The  edition  is  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  cm  vellum.  The  execution 
of  the  whole  or  this  noble  undertaking  it  such  as  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  learned  editor,  ana  on  his  printers,  Messrs. 
R.  and  A.  Taylor. 


SiCT.  V.  §  3.] 


ANCUiNT  VERSIONS. 
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18.  Yetos  Testamentum  Gnecum  ex  Veraione  LXX  secun- 
dum  Exemplar  Yaticaimin  Roms  editum.  Accedunt  vaiiiB 
Lectiones  e  Codice  Alexandiino  necnon  Introdactio  J.  B.  Carp- 
zoviL  Oxonii,  e  Typograpbeo  Clarendoniano.  1817.  6  vols.  8  vo. 

An  accurate  and  beautifully  i»inted  edition :  there  are  copies  on 
lai^e  paper.  The  introduction  is  extracted  from  the  second  and 
thinl  chapters  of  Carpzov's  Critica  Sacra,  Part  III.,  which  trea- 
tise is  noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

19.  Vetus  Testamentom  ex  Veraione  Septuaginta  Interpre- 
tom,  juxta  Exemplar  Vaticanum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lam- 
berti  Bos.    Londini,  in  j£dibu8  Valianis.     18 Id,  8vo. 

This  elegandy-executed  volume  is  very  correctly  printed,  after 
the  editions  of  Holmes  and  Bos,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend 
it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Am- 
sterdam reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  eveiy  one. 

20.  *H  n«AdU9t  ^iaBiikm  kxta  rcue  ECfofuixcrrat.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentom ex  Versione  LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  Exemplar  Vati- 
canum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  launberti  Bos.  Glasgus,  1822. 
3  tomi8,12mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1831.  2  tomis, 
18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those 
of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were  executed  at  the  university  press  of 
Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed,  the  learned  preface 
of  Bp.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
1653. 

21.  *H  TlAXtuct  Af:tdN)t»  jtatTflt  Tcuf  Edo/uMKomt :  seu  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Gnece,  juxta  Septuaginta  Int^retes  ex  auctoritate 
Sixti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar  Originale  Vaticanum  Romsi 
editum  quoad  textum  accuratissim^  et  ad  amussim  recusum, 
cuWl  et  studio  Leandri  Your  Ess.     Lipsiie,  1824,  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  paper,  which  are  an  ornament  to  any  librar)'. 


22.  Daniel  secundum  Septuaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenis,  nunc 
primum  editus  e  singulari  Codice  Chisiano  annorum  supra 
icccc.   Roms,  1772,  folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  881 — ^283.,  and  Masch's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  320---322.  The  octavo  reprints  at  Gottingen  in  1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  in  1775,  are  very  inferior  to  the  original  edition. 


[ii.]  Editions  of  Griokn's  Hexapla. 

1.  Hexaplonim  Origensis  quae  supersunt  Ex  Manuscriptis 
et  ex  Libris  editis  eruit  et  Notis  illustravit  D.  Bemardus  de 
MoiTTrAvcoTr.  Accedunt  Opuscula  quesdam  Origenis  anecdota, 
et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  vaterum  Interpretationibus 
concinnatnm,  itemque  Lexicon  Grsecum,  et  alia.  Parisiis,  1713. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origan's 
Hexapla.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  preliminary 
disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  different  ancient  Greek 
versions;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  biblical 
labours,  and  some  inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  <S^.  To  these  suc- 
ceed the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  ^comprises  the  rest  of  the 
Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

2.  Hexaplonim  Origenis  qus  supersunt  Edidit,  notisquc 
illustravit  Car.  Frider.  Bahbdt.  Lipsiie  et  Lubecs,  1769 — 70. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  imdertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not 
afiR>rd  to  purchase  Montfaucon's  magnificent  edition.  He  has 
omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments,  the  ex- 
planation of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some 
scholia.  He  has  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Montiaucon,  and  has  added  some  further  fragments  of 
Otigen*s  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  jnanuscript.  Bahrdt  has  also 
ffiyen  many  additional  notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished 
From  those  of  Montfaucon.  The  Hebrew  words  are  given  in  Greek 
characters.  This  edition  was  severely  criticised  byrischer,  in  his 
Prolusiones  de  Versionibus,  Graecis,  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  ther  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  apd  Sym- 
machus,  collected  W  Morin  and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at  Frankfort 
in  1597,  at  London  in  1653,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  FVaneker  in 
1709. 

3.  Animadversionis,  quibus  Fragmenta  Venionum  GrsBcarum 
V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefitlconio  coUecta,  illastrantur,  [et]  emendan- 
tur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  Scakpsvbsro.  Spedmina  duo  Lipsise, 
1776—81,  8vo. 

4.  Cure  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codioe  Syriaco-Hexi^lari 
Ambrono-Mediolanenai.  Scripait  Henricua  MiDsxiAQRrF. 
Virtislavi©,  1817,  4to, 


[iii.]  Akothsb  AKciairT  Greek  Vsrsioit. 

1.  Nova  Versio  Gnsca  Pentateuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Mard  Biblio- 
thecs  Codice  Veneto.  Edidit  atque  recensuit  Chr.  Frid.  Axxov. 
Eriangn,  1790-91.    8  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Nova  Versio  Grsca  Proverbiorum,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantici 
Canticorum,  Ruthi,  Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Penta- 
teuchi Loconim.  Ex  unico  S.  Mard  Bibliothecs  Codice  Veneto 
nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne  Baptiste  Caa 
pare  D'Ansse  de  ViLLOisoif.    Argentorati,  1784. 


§  3.  ANCixirr  Oriental  Versions. 

[L  The  Striac  Versions.] 
The  Petchito  or  Old  Syriac  Vernon. 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!.  Parisiis,  1646, 
folio.     (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamentL  Londini,  1657, 
folio.     (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui 
in  Canone  Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit, 
apud  Syros  usitato  dispoeitas.  In,  usum  Ecclens  Syrorum 
Malabarensium,  jussu  Societatis  Biblics  recognovit,  ad  fidem 
codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lee,  A.M. 
Lingus  ArabicfB  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  Londini, 
1823,  4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Societv,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Three  manuscripts  have  been  collated  for  this  edi- 
tion, viz.  I.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor 
Lee;  2.  Another  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke; 
and,  3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817 — lo,  p.  154.) 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriace,  cura  Alberti  WinxAir- 
sTADii.    (Vienna  Austriacs,  1555.)  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament :  it  is  very  rare. 
Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
part  ii.  vol.  i,  pp.  70 — 79.  There  are  copies  dated  Viennae  Austri- 
acse,  1562, 4to. ;  but  they  are  the  same  edition  with  a  new  title-page. 

5.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syria- 
cum,  cum  Versione  Latina ;  curd  et  studion  Johannis  Leusoeit 
et  Caroli  Schaaf.  Ad  onmes  editiones  diligenter  recensitum,  et 
variis  lectionibus,  mano  labore  collectis,  adomatum.  Secunda 
editio  a  mendis  repurgata.   Lugduni  Batavorum,  1717,  4to. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1708;  but  copies  are  most  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  bearing  the  date  of  1709.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  "  the  very  best  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament. The  very  excellent  Lexicon  which  is  annexed  to  it  will 
ever  retain  its  value,  being,  as  far  as  regards  the  New  Testament, 
extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  supplying  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  concordance."  (Introd.  to  ^ew  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  17) 

6.  Textus  Sacrorum  Evangeliornm  Versionis  Simplicis  Syri- 
ac®, juxta  Editionem  Schaafianam,  collatus  cum  duobus  ejusdcm 
vetustis  Codd.  "MpS,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  repositis ;  nee  non 
cum  Cod.  MS.  Commentarii  Gregorii  Bar-Hebrsi  ibidem  adser- 
vato,  a  Ricardo  Jones.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano, 
1805,  4to. 

This  publication  is  necessanr  to  complete  SchaaPs  edition ;  it  has 
two  fkc-similes  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

7.  Michaelis  (Joannis  Davidis)  Cuis  in  Versionem  Syria- 
cam  Actuum  Apostolicorum ;  cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  In- 
dole, Cognationibus,  et  usu  Versionis  Syriacs  Novi  Fcederis, 
Gottings,  1755,  4to. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriac^,  denuo  recognitum,  atque 
ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendatum.  Londini,, 
1816,  4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts, 
for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  This  edition 
was  corrected  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defrayed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
munication by  rrof.  Lee  concemmff  this  edition  in  Dr.  Wait's 
tran^tion  of  Hug's  Introduction  to  Inc  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  368-» 
370.  iio<e«. 
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GOTHIC  VERSION. 


[PabtI.  Chap.  I 


1.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionia,  tribos  tomia  diatmcta. 
Rome,  ex  Tjrpographia  ApoatoUca  Vaticana,  folio. 

After  the  preceding  title  we  read  the  following  en  an  engraved 
title-page : 

"  Biblia  Sacm  Vulgats  Edidonis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  pne- 
acriptom  emendata  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata. 
Rome,  ex  Typographia  Apoetolica  Vaticana,  M.  D.  XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  diis  edition, 
which  by  a  bull  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited  general 
discontent.  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  print- 
ing the  requisite  corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to 
be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages:  but  Gregory  XIV.,  who 
succeeded  %xtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to 
suppress  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore 
become  of  extreme  ranty.  (Renouard,  Annales  de  Tlmprimerie  des 
Aides,  tom.  ii.  pp.  164 — 166. 

2.  Biblia  Sacrs  Vulgate  Editionis  Sixti  V.  Pontificis  Max. 
Jussu  recognita  et  edita.  Rome,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana.   1592,  folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auapices  of  Clement  Vm., 
tiie  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  whose  constitutum  declares  it  to  be  the 
only  authentic  edition :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
printed  fi>r  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  For  an  account 
of  the  fiital  variances  between  these  two  revisions,  see  Part  I. 
Chap.  in.  Sect.  II.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume.  A  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1593^  in  4to.  They  are  both  very  rare.  Copies  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. " 

3.  Biblionun  Sacronim  Vulgate  Versionis  Editio.  Jussu 
ChristianiBwmi  Regis  ad  Inatitutionem  Serenissimi  Delphini 
Parisiis,  excudebat  Fr.  Amb.  Didot,  1785.   2  tonus,  4to. 

A  chef-d'cDuvre  of  typography :  only  two>hundred  and  fifly  copies 
were  printed  with  the  words  **  ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  Del- 
phini'* in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France, 
reignot  states,  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum. There  are  copies,  otthe  same  edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo., 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Gallican  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont  Max. 
jussu  recognita  atque  edita  Rome  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova,  auctoritate  summi  pontificis 
Leonis  XII.  excusa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  Mcenum],  1826, 
Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory 
and  oUier  preliminary  matter  of  the  Roman  edition ;  and,  besides 
die  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also  has  the  old 
subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c.,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionis,  Sixti.  V.  Pont  Max.  jussu 
recognita,  et  Clementis  VIII.  auctoritate  edita.   Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

A  neat  edition  fivm  the  press  of  F.  Didot 

%*  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of 
the  Bible ;  and  various  other  editions  mav  be  met  with,  the  price 
of  which  varies  flrom  twelve  shillings  to  three  or  four  guineas  and 
upward^  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[iL]   GOTBIC  VSBSIOX. 

1.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Versio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Argen- 
teo  emendata  atque  suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et 
Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita  pridem  Archiepiscopi 
Upaaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationes  suas  adjecit  et  Grammaticam 
Gothicam  premisit  Edwardus  L'te.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 
Claiendoniano.   1750,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  appeared  at  Dordrecht  under  the  superintendence  of  Francio 
Junius  in  1665,*  4to.  which  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  annexed. 
For  the  second  edition  we  are  indebted  to  Georee  Stiemhelm,  at 
Stockholm,  in  1671,  who  has  added  the  Swedish.  Icelandic,  and 
Latin  Vulgate  versions  to  the  translation  of  Ulphilos.  This  third 
edition  was  ]Nrepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original 
manuscript) ;  ana  was  published  af\er  his  decease  by  Mr.  I^e,  at 
Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters; 
the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are  corrected ;  and  many  of 
the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  furnishes  the 
Greek  Testament  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

2.  Ulphile  Versio  Gothica  nonnuUorum  Capitum  Epistole 
Paul!  ad  Romanoe,  e  Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpherbytane,  cum  com- 
mentariia  Francisci  Antonii  Knittel.  [1762,]  4to. 

The  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication, 

« There  are  copies  dated  in  1684  ;  but  they  arc  said  by  Masch  to  ba  the 
inme  edition  with  a  new  title-page.    Part.  ii.  vuL  iii.  u.  7u6. 


has  been  reprinted,  in  the  fi>llowing  article,  and  also  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and  GoiMc  Latin 
Dictionary. 

3.  Fragpnenta  Versionb  Ulphilane,  continentia  Particulaa  ali- 
quot ^pistole,  Paul!  ad  Romanos,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  Bibli- 
othece  Guelpherbytane  eruta,  et  a  Francisco  Antonio  Knitte) 
edita,  cum  aliquot  annotationibus  typis  reddita  a  Johanne  Ihrk 
Acoedunt  due  Diastrtationes  ad  Philologiam  MoesoGothicam 
spectantea.     Upsalie,  1763,  4to. 

4.  Johannis  ab  Ihrb  Scripta  Veisionem  Ulphilanam  et  Lin- 
gnam  Mosao-Gothicam  illustrantia,  ab  ipao  doctiasimo  auctore 
emendata,  novisque  acoeasionibua  aucta,  jam  vero  ob  prestantiam 
ac  raritatem  coUecta,  et  unsi  cum  aliis  scriptis  abnilis  argument! 
edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderico  Busching.     Berolini,  1773,  4to. 

This  volume,  which  Is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  contains 
Ihre's  learned  Disquisition,  entitled  Ulphilas  JUustratus ;  various 
fragments  of  Ulphilas's  version ;  five  dissertati(His  illustrative  of 
^em ;  a  specimen  of  a  Glossarium  Ulphilanum,  with  prefiices  pre- 
fixed to  it  In  an  appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  dissertations 
on  Ulphilas,  by  Heupelius  (with  remarks  on  Heupelius  by  Oelrichs), 
Esbeig,  and  »Bdermann;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  the 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned 
Scottish  advocate ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Wachter,  on  the  language 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

5.  Ulfilas  Gothische  Bibel-ubersetzung,  die  alteste  German- 
isdie  Urkunde,  nach  Ihre'ns  Text;  mit  einer  grammatisch- 
wortlichen  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung,  und  einem  Gloaaar, 
auagearbeitet  von  Friedrich.  Karl  Fulda  ;  das  Glossar  umgear- 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reiitwald  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihre'ns 
genauer  abschrifl  der  silbemen  Handschrift  in  Upaal,  aorgfiiltig 
berichtigt,  samt  einer  historisch^kritischen  Einleitung,  veraehen 
und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahiv .  Weissenfels, 
1805,  4to. 

A  learned  preface  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  the  German  language,  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of  the  various  preceding 
editions  of  its  fragments.  To  this  succeed  the  fra^ents  them- 
selves, in  the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  diem  is  given  from 
a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the  celebrated  scholar  Ihre 
had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  with  the 
design  of  printing  it  The  editor  has  placed  Ihre's  Latin  transla- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  text;  and  has  also  added  an  interlineary 
Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and 
an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of 
the  Gothic  language  by  F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossary 
compiled  by  W.  F.  H.  Keinwald.  "The  text  is  carefully  ffiven; 
the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  the  margin  below, 
are  short,  directly  applied  to  the  ooint,  and  well  conceived ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  ricti  apparatus  of^  the  book  is  Taluable."— (Hug's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  by  Dr.  Wait  vol.  i.  pp.  497,  ^6.)  A  copy 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  iibiBry  of  the  Britisn 
Museum. 

6.  The  Gothic  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex 
Argenteus  of  the  fourth  Century ;  with  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  Century, 
in  Roman  Characters;  a  literal  Aigiish  Lesson  of  each;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Diaqoisitionfl  on  Organio 
Principles.    By  Samuel  Hsnshall,  M.A.    London,  1807,  8vo. 

7.  Ulphile  Partium  Inei^itarum,  in  Ambrosiania  Palimpsestia 
ab  Angelo  Maio  repertarum,  Specin^n,  conjunctia  curis  ejua- 
dem  MaU  et  Caroli  Octavii  Castilionei  editum.  Mediolani,  1819, 
4to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  by  two  plates ;  the  first  containing  fac- 
similes of  the  Codices  Rescripti  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given),  and  the 
other  containing  a  fac-simile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical 
treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  are 
mentioned,  and  which  Signor  Mai  discovered  under  some  Lom- 
bard Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

8.  Ulphile  Gothica  Versio  Epistole  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
secunde,  quam  ex  Ambrosiani  BibliothedL  Palimpsestis  de- 
promptam,  cum  Interpretatione,  Adnotationibus,  Glossario,  edidit 
Carolus  Octavius  Castillioitsus.     Mediolani,  1829,  4to. 

9.  Evangelii  secundum  Mattheum  Versio  Francica  seculi  IX. 
necnon  Gothica  sec,  IV.  quoad  superest.  Edidit  J.  Andraea 
ScRXBLLXR.    Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1827,  8vo. 

This  work  was  published  by  Professor  Schmeller,  to  illustrate 
his  lectures  on  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
in  the  Frankish  dialect  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian  s  Harmony,  of  the 
ninth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are  given  according  to  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  and  the  remains  of  the  Cjothtc  Version,  discover- 
ed by  Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
versions  will  show,  that  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  languages'  are 
only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  which  in  the  lapee  of 
ages  have  gradually  deviated  from  each  other. 
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[iii.]  Thx  Sclatokic  VxBSioir. 

Wiwlia,  sinetz  Knigi,  wetcbago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojasiku 
slowensku. — ^The  Bible,  that  ia  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  SclaTonic  language.  Ostrog,  1581, 
folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible :  an  in- 
teresting account  of  various  previous  editions  of  detached  portions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  pains  bestowed 
in  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Biblical  Resealvhes,  pp.  78-— 82.  Clement  (Biblioth. 
Curieuse,  t<mi.  iii.  pp.  441 — 444.)  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
it ;  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  lor  part 
of  his  account  of  Earl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90—93.)  But  Dr.  Henderson,  from  his  residence  in 
Russia,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  language, 
has  been  enabled  to  add  much  important  information  (which  does 
not  admit  of  abridgment)  r^tive  to  this  and  to  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  -the  Sclavonic  vernbn,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
those  bibliogmphers.    See  his  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  83—86. 

9a— loa 

[iv.]  Thx  Akolo-Saxok  Vxxsioxs. 

1.  Heptateachua,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- 
Saxonice.  Historis  Judith  Fragmentum,  Dano-Saxonice.  Edi- 
dit  nunc  primum  ex  MS8.  Codicibos  Edwaidus  Thwaitks. 
Oxoniffi,  1699,  8vo. 

The  Anfflo-Saxon  version  of  the  Heptateuch,  that  is,  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  bv  iEUfric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  imd  was  published  b^  Mr.  Tnwaites  from  an  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job, 
also  translated  by  .£lfric,  was  printed  from  a  transcript  of  a  MS. 
in  the  Gottonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  m  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Danish-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a  fragment  of 
which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made 
durinff  the  time  when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  iElfric's  preface,  and  some  various 
readings  collected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book;^  of 
Exodus,  and  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious 
and  rare  volume. 

2.  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  Vetus,  a  Johanne 
Spklxaitno,  D.  Henrici  fil.  editum  e  vetustissimo  exemplari 
MS.  in  Qibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et  cum  tribus  aliis  non  multo 
miniis  vetustis  collatum.     Londini,  1640,  4to. 

3.  The  Gospels  of  the  fower  Euangelistes  translated  in  the 
olde  Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  o(  the 
Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  aundent  Monumentes  of  the 
sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.  1571,  4to. 

The  An^lo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  English  versionr  then  in.  use,  m  a  parallel  column, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  **  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a  prefa- 
tory nolc,  "was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
reader."  The  editor  of  this  now  rare  volume  was  Matthew 
Parker  ;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated  martyrologist, 
John  FoxE,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  have  been 
minted,  viz.  by  William  Lisle,  in  4to.,  London,  1658;  and  by 
Thomas  Marmll,  in  4to.,  Dordrecht,  1665,  with  the  Mseso-Gothic 
version.  Of  tho  last  edition  there  are  copies,  with  Amsterdam, 
1684,  in  the  title ;  but  these  are  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title- 
page. 


SECTION  VI. 
MODERN   VBRSIONS   OF   THE   OLD   AND   NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

§  1.  Gkxkral  Observations  otx  thx  Circulatioit  of  the 

Scriptures. 

I,  Scarcity  and  high  price*  of  the  Scriptures, — II.  Rude  attempts 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate, 
— Account  of  the  Biblia  Paupsrux. — ^III.  J^umber  and 
cUusiJication  of  the  tranelatiom  of  the  Bible  into  modem 
languages, 

I.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  pro- 
fessors  must  have  been  to  become  poasesaed  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
worship,  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now 
is — the  emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  con- 
sisted, in  a  great  measure,  in  translators  permitting  their  manu- 


scripta  to  be  transcribed  by  others ;  and  so  long  as  the  tedious 
process  of  copying  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorted  to 
exemplars  of  the  sacred  writings  must  have  been  multiplied  very 
slowly.  Before  the  inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscripts 
were  the  only  books  in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high 
prices,  especially  those  which  were  voluminous,  that  few  besides 
the  most  opulent  could  afford  to  purchase  them:'  even  monas- 
teries of  some  consideration  had  frequently  only  a  missaL  So 
long  as  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in  Europe,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Latin  univeraally  prevailed:  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  iMurbarous  nations,  and  the  erection  of 
new  monarchies  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin 
language  became  so  altered  and  corruplad,  as  no  longer  to  be 
intelligible  by  the  multitude,  and  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse, 
except  among  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  wlien  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version  had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  there  ia  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  intention  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the 
laity  of  the  Scriptures.  ^  Tranalations  were  freely  made,  although 
the  acts  of  the  saints  were  generally  deemed  m<Hre  inatrnctive. 
Louis  the  Debonnair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  veraimi 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfirid,  in  the  aame'*  (that 
is,  the  ninth)  '*  century,  rendered  the  Gospels,  or  ra^er  abridged 
theoi,  into  German  verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  ia  in 
several  respects  an  object  of  curiosi^.  In  the  eleventh  ot  twelfth 
century,  we  find  translations  of  the  Paalm%  Job,  Kinga,  and  the 
Maccabees,  into  French.  But,  after  the  diffusion  dT  heretical 
principles,  it  became  expedient  to  aecmre  the  orthodox  ftith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the  council  of  Thoulouae, 
in  1229,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures ;  and 
this  prohibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent  occa- 
sions."* 

II.  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thip> 
teenth  or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  tranacr^ 
tion  of  books  less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  lower  classesy  who 
(it  is  well  known)  were  immersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Means,  however,  were  subsequently  devised,  in  carder  to  convey 
a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  £bu^  of  Scriptuire,  by  means  of  the 
Block  BookSf  or  Books  of  Images,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bibli- 
og^'aphers,  of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

The  manii&cturers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  first  invented' 
and  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  cen- 
tury begun  to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  senteneea  analogous  to  the 
subject  As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  ita  profes- 
sors at  length  composed  historical  aubjecta,  chiefly  (if  not  en- 
tirely) taken  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation 
engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form  the  Books  of  Images, 
or  Block  Books  jUst  mentioned :  they  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and  the  corres- 
ponding text  is  placed  below,  beside,  or  -  proceeding  out  of,  the 
mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  Uie  Biblia  Pavperum  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common 
people,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Biblia  Panperum — the 
Bible  of  the  Poor  ;  who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Being  much  in  use,  the  few 
copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  are  for  the  most  part  either  mutilated  or  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  extreme  rarity  of  thb  book,  and  the  circumstanoea 
under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  it 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts 
and  sentenceii  analogous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented 
therein :  the  whole  are  eng^^ven  on  wood,  on.  one  side  of  the 
leaves  of  paper;  so  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  Thus,  as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be 
cemented  together,  the   total  number  is  reduced  to  twenty, 

>  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books  daring  the  dark  aces, 
the  reader  will  find  several  auth«>ntic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliographj,"  (pp.  346—349.),  by  the  author 
ofthis  woric. 

•  Hailam's  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  4to. 
edition. 

>  They  appear  to  have  been  first  invented  in  1390,  bv  JacqnemlB  Orin- 

fonneur,  a  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amosement  of  Charles  VI.  king  of 
'ranee,  who  had  ftUen  into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  on  taissaity 
Rees's  Cyclopedia,  vol  ri.  article  Cards.      ^ 
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because  the  first  and  last  page  remain  blank.  Copies,  however, 
are  sometimes  found,  the  leaves  of  which,  not  having  been 
cemetited  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number,  like  the 
plates.  Each  plate  or.  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  three  historical  subjects : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons 
whose  names  are  always  written  beneath  them ;  the  two  lower 
busts  are  anonymous.  The. middle  of  the  plates,  which  are  all 
marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  com- 
partment,* is  occupied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which 
IS  taken  from  the  New  Testament :  this  is  theif^^e  or  principal 
subject,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page,  between  the  two 
antitypes  or  other  subjects  which  allude  to  it  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  consist  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Leonine  verses. 

Thus  in  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy,* 
the  two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible. 
The  Jir»t  of  these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  partly  taken 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.),  and  runs  thus : — 
Legitur  in  Cantico  Canticorum  quarto  capite,  quod  (or  quo) 
8ponsu8 .  aUoquitur  sponsaiUy  et  earn  sumendo  dixit;  "Tota 
pnlchra  et  arnica  mehf  et  macula  non  est  in  te.  Veni,  arnica 
mea;  veni,  cot^onabere"  Sponsua  verut  isle  est  Christus; 
qttiy  in  assumendo  earn  sponsaniy  qux  est  anime  sine  macula 
omnia  peccatiy  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  etemamy  et  coronat 
cum  corona  immortalitoHs.^ 

The  second  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitur  in  Apocalypsi  xxi°,  cdpitCy  quod  angelus  Dei  appre- 
hendit  Jhoannem  EvangeUstam,  cum  esset  in  spiritn,  et  volens 
sibi  ostendere  archana  Dei  dixit  ad  eum  ;  "  Ve?ii,  et  ostendam^ 
tibi  sponsam,  uxorem  agni"  Angelus  loquitur  ad  omnes  in 
iceneralif  ut  veniant  ad  auscultandum  in  spiritu  agnum  inno^ 
centem  Christum,  animam  innocentem  coronantem.* 

Beneath  the  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tamquam  sponsus  domi- 
nus  procedens  de  thalanto  suo.  [See  Ps.  xix.  6.  Vulgate  Version.] 

Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  viy  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his 
hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decdravit  me  corona.  [See 
Isa.  IxL  10.  Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  .  b  ♦  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order 
of  the  plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  other 
according  to  two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  from 
:t  to  tj  only:  when  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is 
begun,  the  letters  of  which  are  distinguished  by  two  points 
.  a  .  .  b  .'♦  c  .  .  &c. 

In  the  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described, 
is  the  type  or  principal  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  in  the  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  introduced 
as  bestovnng  the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The 
antitype  on  the  left  is  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her 
spouse  vrith  the  following  Leonine  verse, 

Jjaus  aie  "vere :  spusu  bh  sest  here  / 

that  is, 

Laus  anime  vere  sponsurft  bene  sensit  habere. 

'X^e  antitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St  John, 
with  this  verse  beneath : — 

Spos^  amat  sp'osam  X'  nimis  et  speciosam ; 

that  is, 
Sponsus  amat  sponsam  Christus  nimis  et  specit^am. 

From  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
proceeds  this  label: — corona  tua  c'cuUgata  [circumligata]  siet 
[sit]  et  calciame  [calciamenta]  i  peb"^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiv.  The  twenty-third  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter [Vulgate  Version]  is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  may  mean  the 
prophet  Ezekiel)  proceeds  the  label  Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempi- 
ternumy  &c.  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  alluded 
to  will  be  found  in  Hos.  iL  19.  which  runs  thus: — Sponsabo  te 
mihi  in  sempiternum,  et  sponsabo  te  mihi  injustitia,  et  in  mtse^ 
ricordia  et  in  mUerationibus.   [Vulgate  Version.] 

1  These  Letters,  Dr.  Dibdin  thinka  are  the  origin  of  the  signatures 
wUch  are  used  to  dftaote  the  order  or  the  sheets  in  printed  booiu.    Bib. 
-  Spenc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

•  Made  from  the  last  plate  or  page  of  the  exemplar,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Willed s.    Bee  the  engraving  facing  the  title-page. 

a  The  above  sentences  are  printed  without  the  contractions,  which  are 
so  numerous  and  so  complex,  as  to  be  with  difficnlty  mideratood  bj  any 
who  are  not  conversant  in  ancient  records  and  earlv-printed  books. 

*  See  preceding  note. 


The  last  line  in  our  &o-simile  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  may  be 
thus  read  :— 


F*  t^c  gaudBt  aie  sibi,  qu  bonu  daf  ome. 

that  is. 
Versus.     Tunc  gaudent  animx  sibi  quum  bonum  datur  omne, 

Bibliogpraphers  are  by  no<  means  agreed  concerning  the  age^ 
which  they  assign  to  the  curious  volume  above  described.  Dr. 
Dibdin,^  it  is  apprehended,  dates  it  too  low,  in  fixing  it  to  the 
year  1450;  and  though  the  cuts  are  not  designed  in  so  heavy 
and  Grothic  a  style  as  Baron  Heinecken  ascribes  to  them,  yet  the 
execution  of  them  on  the  wood-blocks  is  confessedly  very  coarse, 
as  our  specimen  (which  is  an  exact  fac-stmile)  will  abundantly 
prove.  The  form  of  the  letters  also  is  too  Gothic,  and  too  void 
of  proportion,  to  bear  so  late  a  date :  indeed,  if  they  be  compared 
with  Uie  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  the  fac^similes  in  the  BibUo* 
tlieca  Spenceriana  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
between  1420  and  1430),  the  similarity  of  coarseness  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters  will  render  it  probable  that  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (as  Heinecken  has  remarked)  which  has 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.' 

III.  The'  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  Reformation  through- 
out Europe  in  the  following  century,  facilitated  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrated,  the 
nations  that  embraced  it,  adopting  its  grand  principle — that  the 
Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Protestants — were  naturally  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  sacred  volume  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. And  even 'in  those  countries  into  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  yield  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a  limited 
degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.^  Since  the 
Reformation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  missionaries  have  car- 
ried the  Christian  faith,  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
the  languages  of  its  professors. 

The  total  number  of  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
is  computed  to  be  about  five  hundred ;  and  of  these  somewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically 
distinct,  or  exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Into  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  various 
dialects  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  either  wholly 
or  in  part;  and  not  less  than  sixty  of  them  are  versioas  in  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  Asia.  It  is  obvious  that  very  few 
modem  versions  can  be  of  service  in  the  criticism  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible;  but  as  the  author  has  been  censur^  for 
omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  he  has  endea 
voured  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  .best  infor- 
mation possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity. 

>  Baron  Heinecken,  who  has  examined  several  copies  Of  this  work  with 
minute  attention,  has  discovered  five  different  ediCWm  of  the  Biblia  Pan* 
perum ;  the  fitlh  is  easily  known,  as  it  has  fifijr  piMes.  In  ezeeuting  the 
other  four  editions,  the  enieravers,  he  observes^  hav«  worked  wHh  such 
exactness,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  betweeD.anj  of  them,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the'  firsL    The  attentive  bibliogra> 

Eher,  however,  will  discover  several  variations.  These  are  pointed  oat  by 
[einectcen,  who  has  desciibed  the  subjects  of  the  different  plates  or  leaves 
with  much  minuteness.  As  his  interesting  woric  is  in  the  hand  of  every 
bibliograplier  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufficifint  M>  refer  to  bis  Id^e  d'onn 
Collection  d'Estampes,  pii.  293 — 333. ;  from  which  Baotander  has  abridged 
his  neat  account.  Diet  du  xv.  SiAcle,  vol.  H.  pp^  207— 210.  Laffibinet  (Re- 
cherches  sur  riinprimerie,  pp.  61—72.)  and  DamunttAnaljse  deaOpinkma 
sur  I'Origine  de  I'luiprimerie,  pp.  7—15.)  have  short  bat  interesting  notices 
relative  to  this  and  the  other  boolcs  of  images,  which  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  perusal  to  those  who  have  not  the  dear  volume  of  Beinecken,  or  the  ela- 
borate worIc  of  Santander. 
•  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

'  The  rarity  of  tlie  Biblia  Pauperum  has  caused  the  few  copies  of  it, 
whicli  are  known  to  be  extant,  to  be  sold  for  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 
These  indeed  have  varied  accoriting  to  the  condition  and  difference  of  the 
several  editions.  The  copy  which  Heinecken  describes  as  the  first  (and 
which  is  noticed  above)  cost  at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  1753,  1000  livresi 
(43t  15s.);  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat,  in  1769,  830  livres  C36/.  6«.);  at  the 
sale  uf  M.  Paris,  in  1791,  51t ;  and  that  of  Mr.'Willet,  in  1813,  two  hundred 
and  forty  five  guineas!  The  edition  described  by  Heinecken  as  the  se- 
cond, produced,  at  M.  VerduSsen's  sale,  in  1776,  250  florins  of  exchange 
(about  24/.);  at  that  of  M.  la  VtillitTe,  in  1783,  780  livres  (34/.  2s.  6d.);  and 
at  that  of  M.  Crevenna,  in  1789,  946  livres  (41/.  Vs.  9d.).  Copies  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  arc  in  his  Majesty's  library  (formerly  Gairaat's  copy);  in  that 
of  Earli^enceri  the  Bodleian  and  Corpus  Christi  Libraries,  at^Oxford; 
Corpus  Cfhristi  College  Library,  Cambridge;  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow  (it  is  very  imperfect);  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (formerly 
VaUiere's  copy  ;  it  is  imperfect) ;  and  in  the  Public  Library  at  Bi^le.  Tor 
an  account  of  the  Speculum  Ilumanoi  Salvatiqnia  and  the  other  curious 
Books  of  Images,  see  the  author's  Introduction  to  Bibliographv,  vol  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  v. — xiv. ;  and  Baron  Heinecken's  Id^e  Gen^rale  d'one  Collec- 
tion compU':te  d'Esiampes.    I^ipsic,  1771,  Svo. 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Orme  (Perth,  IS15,  8vo.X  p.  44. 
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The  modem  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  the  coun* 
tries  in  which  Christianity  has  been  propagated ;  and  both  are 
made  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  by  Protestants. 

§  2.  Modern  Lati*  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. 

[L]  Latin  Versions  of  the  entire  Bible,  or  or  the  Old 

Testament. 

Versions  made  by  Romanists* 

Of  the  modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  individuals  in  communion  with  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  those 
of  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.' 

1.  Pagninus. — Veteris  ac  Novi  Testament!  nova  translatio, 
per  Sanct.  Paoninum  edita.     Lugduni,  1528,  in  large  4to. 

Sanctcs  Pagninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modem  ori- 
ental scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  neW  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  original  languages.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version 
of  Jerome  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work)  was  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following 
Jerome  onlv  where  he  thought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the 
original.  tJnder  the  patronage  oi  the  Popes  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI., 
and  Clement  VII.,  he  devoted  tWfenty-fivevears  to  this  great  work; 
which  was  first  published  at  Lyons  in  1528.  The  Jews  who  read  it 
attested  its  fidelity.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  ad- 
hered too  closely  and  servilely  to  the  original  text ;  and  this  scmpu- 
lous  attachment  has  made  his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  toll 
of  solecisms.  He  has  also  altered  the  commonly-received  names 
of  men  and  cities,  and  has  substituted  others,  in  their  place,  which 
are  pronounced  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Masorites. 
Though  this  translator's  labours  were  very  sevorelytjriticised  by 
Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges  his  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  all  the  latter  commentators  and  critics  concur  in  justly 
commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably  exact  and  faithful,  anci 
admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text 
Pagninus  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Pope  Clement  VII.  It 
was  printed  wiih  the  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.  In  1657,  Robert 
Stephens  printed  a  new  edition  of  nis  translation  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  corrections ;  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  of 
Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  32.  infra. 

2'.  Montanus. — Biblia  Latina  Pagnini,  i  Benedicto  Aria 
MoNTANO  recognita.     Antverpi®,  1584,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  bv  Benedict  Arias 
Montanus,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered,  as  a  new  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latin  ones ; 
so  that  he  has  accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most 
scrupulous  rules  of  grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity.^  Montanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  grammatical  commentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as 
being  adapted  to  instruct  3roung  beginners  in  the  Hebrew,  than  to 
be  read  separately:  being  printed  interlinearily  with  the  Latin 
word  placed  exactly  over  the  Hebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the 
trouble  of  frequendy  referring  to  his  Lexicon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Montanus  changed  only  a  few  words  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, where  he  fi>und  it  to  dififer  from  the  Greek.  This  revision 
has  been  very  frequently  printed  in  various  sizes :  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts. 

3.  Maltenda. — ^Thom»  Malvend;b  Commentarii  in  Scrip- 
turam  Saeram,  una  cam  nova  ex  Hebneo  translatione,  variisque 
lectionibus.     Lagdoni,  1650,  5  tomis,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
bein^  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is 
but  little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  Cajetan. — Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  scilicet  Penta- 
teuch!, Josuee,  Judicum,  Regum,  Paralipomenon,  Esdre,  Nehe- 
raia),  Job,  Psalmorum,  Proverbiomm  Salomonis,  et  priohim 
trium  capitum  Esaiae,  Versio  nova  Latina  ex  Hebraeo  a  Thoma 
de  Vio>  Cardinale  Cajetano,  ope  duomm  Linguam  Hebrseam 
scientium  (alterius  Hebnei  Magistri  iliius  Ungues,  alterius  Chris- 
tiani)  instituta  juxta  methodi^m  quam  ipse  tradidit  in  prsfatione 
commentariomm  in  Psalmos.    Lugduni,  1639,  5  vols,  folio. 

The  verwon  which  bears  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  his  production ;  having  been  made  by  two  per- 
sons (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well 

1  The  materials  of  this  section  are  derived  from  Marshes  and  Boemer's 
EdtUon  of  Lelong'8  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol  ii.  Walchfl  BibfioCheca  Tbeo- 
logic  a  Selecta.  vol.  iv.  pp.  64—76.  Carpaovii  Critica  Sacra,  Veteris  Tes- 
tatuenti,  pp.  707—757.  Simon's  Hist.  Critique  du  Vieax  Testament,  livre  ii. 

Gh.  xxli. 


skilled  in  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  volume.  Cajetan 
carefully  avoided  those  barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  havw 
used  if  nis  version  had  been  grammatically  literal. 

5.  Hovbioant. — Biblia  Veteris  Testamenti  Latine,  ex  Ver 
sione  Caroli  Francisci  Houbigant.  Lutetis  Parisiorum,  175^ 
4  tomis,  foUo. 

The  Latin  version  o{  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Fathem 
Houbigant  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in 

E.  31.  sumra)y  is  not  framed  according  to  the  {n*e8ent  Hebrew  text, 
ut  accoiding  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by 
manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  critical  conjectures.  The  Latin 
text  of  Houbigant's  version  was  also  printed  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  This  version  is  much  aamired  lor  its  elegance  and 
energy.  ' 


Versions  made  by  Protestants, 

Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Okl  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned 
Protestants.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Monster,  Leo 
Juda,  Castalio,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott, 
and  Winzer. 

1.  Munster. — ^Biblia  Latina,  ex  Versione  Sebastiaiii  Muir- 
steri.    Basiles,  1534;  1546,  folio. 

* 

In  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Munster  printed  ^al^SMle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  witih 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  in  1546  he  published  a  second  edition,  ' 
with  the  addition  of  some  notes,  whicn  Father  Simon  thinks  useful 
for  understanding  the  style  of  Ae  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  F^pu- 
nus  and  Montanus,  ho  has  given  a  moreiree  and  intelligible  version: 
but  by  not  deviating  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has 
retained  some  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though 
Simon  freely  censures  particular  parts  of  Monster's  version,  he  , 
decidedly  prefers  it  to  those  of  Pagninus  and  Montanus;  and  Huet 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  whose  style  is  very  exact,  and  conformable  to  the 
original. 

2.  Leo  Juda. — Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Testamenti  Veteris  et 
Novi,  e  sacra  Hebrsorum  lingua  Gnecorumque  fontibus,  con- 
sultis  simul  orthodoxis  interpretibus  religiosissime,  translata  in 
sermonem  Latinum.  Tiguri,  1543,  folio;  1544,  8vo.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

The  translation  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com- 
mcnced  by  him ;  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
work,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  promssor 
of  divinity  at  Zurich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  rellican, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  trans* 
lated  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rodolph  Gualter, 
tw^o  learned  Protestants,  at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This 
version  was  first  printed  in  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1545,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vulgate  version, 
in  two  columns,  and  with  short  notes  or  scholia,  but  without 
specifying  the  translator's  name.  Though  it  was  condemned  by 
the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably  received  by  those  of  Sala- 
manca, who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifiing  alterations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  is  more  elegant  than 
that  of  Munster :  but  the  translators  are  said,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  receded  too  far  from  the  literal  sense. 

3.  Castalio. — Biblia  Latina,  Interprete  Sebastiano  Casta* 
LioNE.     Basiles,  1573,  fo}io;  Lipsiss,  1738,  4  tomis,  12mo. 

The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Chatillon,  or  Castalio  (as  he  is 
generally  called),  was  begun  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finished  at 
Basle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  kmg  of  England.  His  desiCTi  was,  to 
render  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elegant  Latin  like  that  of 
the  ancient  classic  authors ;  but  his  sttrle  nas  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  critics,  as  being  too  much  afilected,  and  destitute  of 
that  noble  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterize 
the  sacred  originals.  Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this 
learned  Protestant  from  these  charges.  Castalio's  version  has  been 
frequently  reprinted :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed 
at  Leipsic,  in  1738,  in  4  vols.  12mo.;  but  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  157§,  is  in  most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but 
also  because  it  contains  the  author's  last  corrections,  together  with 
a  very  complete  table  of  matters. 

4.  Junius  and  Tremf.llius. — Testamenti  Veteris  Biblia 
Sacra:  sive  Libri  Canonici  prise®  Judaeorum  Ecclesis  a  Deo 
traditi,  Latini  recens  ex  Hebrso  facti  brevibusque  scholiis  illus- 
trati  ab  Immanuele  Trkmellio.  Accessemnt  Libri,  qui  vulgo 
dicuntur  Apocryphi,  Latine  redditi  et  notis  quibusdam  aucti  a 
Francisco  Junto.  Quibus  etiam  adjunximus  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros  ex  Sermone  Syro  ab  eodem  Tremellio,  et  ex  Greco  a 
Theodoro  Bkza  in  Latinum  versos,  notisque  itidem  illustrados 
Secund^  cori  Francisci  Junii.    Genevs,  1590,  4to 
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The  version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tremellius  was 
first  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  four  tomes  folio,  in  the 
years  1575-76-79 :  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius,  and 
has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Protestant  churches  it 
was  received  with  great  approbation ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  held  in 

Seat  esteem  for  its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.'  Father 
mon  criticised  it  with  great  severity ;  but  our  learned  country- 
man, Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  SyiiopgU^CrUicorum 
Sacrorum,  reckons  it  among  the  best  versions :  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  Dupin,  commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew.  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  been  very  particular  in 
expressing  the  article  by  demonstrative  pronouns. 

5.  Schmidt. — Biblia  Sacra,  sive  Testamentum  Yetus  et 
Novum  ex  Unguis  originalibus  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum, 
additis  Capitum  Summariis  et  Partitionibus,  a  Sebastiano  Schmi- 
sio.     Argentorati,  1696,  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Stras- 
burgh.  Of  his  version,  which  was  published  after  the  author's 
decease,  there  have  been  several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal ; 
and  is  chiefly  useful  to  students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  Daths. — Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  recensione  Textiis 
Hebrsi  et  Yendonum  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  Notis  philologicis 
et  criticis  illustrati  a  Joanne  Augosto  Dathio.  Hals,  1773- 
89.   6  vols.  8vo. 

The  vertion  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of  ori- 
ental literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  for  its 
ffeneral  fidelity  and  elegance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent  Prof.  Dathe  "  never  published  any  part,  until  he  had 
repeat&dly  explained  it  In  his  public  lectures,  and  convinced  him- 
self that  no  difficulty  remained,  but  such  as, could  not  be  removed. 
In  this  manner  was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  commentary.'*  (Aikin's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  X.  Supplement!  p.  306.) 

7.  ScHOTT  and  Wiirzsft. — Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex 
Sermone  Hebreo  in  Latinum  translati ;  notatione  brevi  pnecipus 
Lectionum  et  Interpretationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus 
D.  Henrico  Augusto  Scuott  et  Julio  Friederico  Winzer. 
Yolumen  primum.     Altons  et  Lipsis,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only ;  the  three  first  books 
were  translated  by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer ;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  only  one  person.    It  professes  to  be  very  close. 


[ii.]  Latin  Yxbsions  of  the  New  Testaxest. 

1.  Erasmus. — Novi  Testamenti  iESditio  postrema,  per  Deside- 
rium  Ebasxum,  Roterodamum.     Basiien,  1535,  8vo. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  Uie  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  language  from  the 
original  Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  and  clear  ver- 
sion, in  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  In  this  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed 
copies,  but  also  four  Greek  manuscripts ;  accordingto  the  example 
of  Jerome,  he  varied  but  little  from  the  Yul^te.  The  first  edition 
of  his  translation  appeared  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was  highlycommended 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus.  The  pontifiTs 
praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  labours  from  being  censured 
with  great  severity  bv  certain  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish 
communion,  against  wnom  Erasmus  defended  himself  with  neat 
spirit.  His  version  has  been  frequently  printed  and  corrected,  ooth 
fay  himself  and  by  his  editors. 

2.  Beza. — Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum.  Latine 
jam  olim  a  Yeteri  Interprete,  nunc  denuo  k  Theodoro  Beza 
versum,  cum  ejusdem  annotationibus,  in  quibus  ratio  interpreta- 
tionis  redditur.    Oliva  Roberti  Stephani  [Geneva],  1666^  folio. 

This  version  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants  of 
every  denomination.  Bishop  Walton,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  charged  with  departing  unnecessarily  from  the  com- 
mon readings,  without  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Beza's  translation  will  show  that  that  distinguished 
prelate  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

3.  Chr.  Gull.  Thalbmaniti  Ycrsio  Latina  Evangeliorum 
Matthsi,  Marci,  Lues,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  Apoatolo- 
rum,  edita  a  C.  C.  Tittmanno.  Berolini,  1781,  8vo.  The  re- 
maining books  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  by  M. 
laspis,  and  entitled, 

Yersio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetoa  anno- 
tatione  illustrata  a  Godofredo  Sigismondo  Iaspis.  Lipsis, 
YoL  L  1793,  YoL  II.  1797,  8 vo.  Editio  nova,  Lipsi»,  1821. 
2  tomis  8vo.    " 

4.  Sacri  novi  Testamenti  Libri  omnes,  veteri  Latinitale  donati 
ab  Henrico  Godofredo  Reich ardo.    Lipsis,  1799,  8vo. 

5.  SEBASTiANi.^-Novam  Testamentttm  ob  frequentes  omni- 


um Interpretationum  Hallucinationes,  nunc  demum  ex  Codice 
Alexandnno,  adhibitis  etiam  compluribus  manuscriptis  varianti- 
busque  Lectionibus  editis,  summa  fide  ac  curll  Latine  redditum. 
Omnibus  Sacris  Auctoribus  Greds,  Sacris  Criticis,  Glossariis,  et 
Instructioribus  per  totam  Grsciam  Ecclesiastids  Yiris  diligentis- 
sime  consultis.  Interprete  Leopoldo  Sebastiaiti.  Londini, 
1817,  royal  8vo. 

M.  Sebastiani  is  advant^eously  known  to  scholars  as  the  editor 
of  Lycophron  (Romte,  1803,  4to.).  His  version  is  made  from  the 
text  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  which  the  translator 
states  that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collections  of  various 
readings,  availing  himself  also  of  eveiy  critical  aid  he  could  pro- 
cure, imd  particularly  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  most  learned  of  me  modem  Greek  clergy.  To 
obtain  the  latter,  M.  Sebastiani  expressly  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Greece.  In  all  doctrinal  points,  this  version  is  made  con- 
formable to  the  tenets  inculcated  by  the  Romish  church, 

%*  For  notices  of  the  modem  Latin  Versions  of  Schott,  Naebe, 
and  Goeschen,  see  pp.  16,  18,  and  19,  of  this  Appendix. 


§  3.  Yersions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  Europe. 

[L]    YeBSIONS    IK    THE    LaHGUAOES    SPOKEN    IN    THE    BrITISH 

Isles. 
English  Protestant  Versions,^ 

Although  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain 
when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  island, 
as  well  as  Uie  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  know  that,  for  many 
hundred  years,  they  were  &voured  with  the  possession  of  part,  at 
least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vemaciilar  tongue.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  an  account  has  already  been  given;  to 
which  we  may  now  add,  that  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  is  attributed  to 
Elfric  or  Elfired,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  read- 
ing of  them  being  prohibited  by  the  papal  see.  The^r«^  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  extant  was  executed  by  an 
unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the 
year  1290:  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript  copies  preserved, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following 
century,  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Lord  Berkeley,  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  English 
tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to  have  been 
printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his 
works  (several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manu- 
script), or  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  It  is  by  no  mean^  improbable,  that,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  the  painting  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  sacred  history^  on  the  windows  of 
churches,  in  order  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  Scripture  fiicts 
to  the  illiterate.  Among  the  finest  specunens  of  this  pictorial 
instruction,  we  may  mention  the  beautifully-executed  windows 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.' 

1.  WlCLIFPE*8  YSBSION. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  Yulgat  by  John  Wiclif,  S.T.P. 
about  1378.  To  which  is  prsfixt  a  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  H.  Bible  .and  N.  Testament,  &c  into  English,  both  in 
MS.  and  print,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing.  By  John  Lewis,  M.A.  London, 
1731,  folio;  1810,  4to.» 

*■  Oar  accoant  of  EUiglisH  translations  is  drawn  from  l.ewis'8  Histotr  of 
the  translations  of  the  Bible,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  ^Vicklif^e's  New 
Testament,  folio,  1731 ;  Johnson's  Historical  Accoant  of  the  several  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  originally  published  in  1730,  in  ijvo.  and  reprinted 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theoltwical  Tracts ; 
Archbishop  Newcome's  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Traaslatloaai  Dablin. 
1792,  8vo. ;  Mr.  Whittaker's  learned  and  elaborate  Inquiry  into  the  Inter 
pretatkm  of  Bebfew  Scriptures,  pp.  38—114. ;  and  Mr.  Walter's  lietfer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Peterbcnrough,  on  the  Independence  of  the  authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

«  There  ts  a  peculiar  correspondence  between  the  paintinfs  on  the 
same  window,  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions:  for  instance,  in  the  upper 
division  is  pdnted  a  piece  of  history  taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in 
the  lower  division,  is  painted  some  circumstance  selected  from  the  New 
Testament,  eoirrespondinf  to  that  above  it  from  the  Old. 

«  The  tlucMi  of  this  and  the  following  English  versions  are  given  from  the 
copies  praeerved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  vnth  the  exception 
of  uollybosbe's  New  Testament,  in  p.  6&,  and  the  Anglo-Oenevese  mble 
to  p.  71. 
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Nearly  contemporary  with  John  de  Trevisa  was  the  celebrated 
John  Wiclif,  or  Widine,  who,  about  the  year  1378  or  1380,  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  Elnglish  lan- 
guage as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Ilebrew  and  Greek  languages  to  translate  from  the  orisinals. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  transcripts  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  copies  were  so  rare,  that,  according  to  the  registry 
of  William  Alnewick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one 
of  Wicklifie's  Testaments'  was  not  less  than  four  marKs  and  forty 
pence,  or  two  pounds-sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  more  than  forty  pounds  at  present.  This  translation  of 
the  Bible,  we  are  informed,  was  so  onensive  to  those  who  were  for 
taking  awaV  the  key  of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  informa- 
tion, mat  a  oill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II. 
▲.  D.  1390,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  On  which  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  kine's  uncle,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to 
this  effect : — **  We  will  not  be  the  aregs  of  all ;  seeing  other 
nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
in  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  "  That  he  would  maintain  our  having  this  law  in 
our  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  they  should  be,  who  first 
brought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  by  others,  who  said  : 
"  That  if  the  Gospel,  by  its  being  translated  into  £nglish,  was  the 
occasion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  that  there  were 
more  heretics  to  be  found  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  people 
of  anyr  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  sixty-six  Latin  heretics ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be  read 
in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opposers  of  its  English  translation  allowed." 
Through  the  diike  of  Ltuicaster's  influence  the  bill  was  reiected  ,* 
and  this  success  gave  encouragement  to  some  of  Wiclifie's  followers 
to  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
in  the  year  1408,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  -by  Archbishop 
Arundel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  ^  That  no  one  should 
thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  by  way 
of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and  that  no  book  of  this  kind 
should  be  read,  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  timb  of  John 
^icliffi;,  or  since  his  death."  This  constitution  led  the  way  to 
great  persecution,  and  many  persons  were  punished  severely,  and 
some  even  with  death,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  English. — 
( Lewis's  History,  pp.  7 — 18. ) 

No  part  of  Wicliffe's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed, 
until  Mr.  Lewis  published  the  New  Testament  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1731.  In  1739,  his  history  of  translations  was  printed  by  it- 
self in  an  octavo  volume.  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  handsomely  re>edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hervey  Baber,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
Museum ;  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life,  opinions, 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Wiclifife,  and  also  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fiAh  century. 

2.  Tiwdal's  Vebsioit. 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  wi^  new  transla- 
tions into  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  first  uriTitec^^  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal, 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek  into  English  (an  undertaking  for  which  he 
was  fully  qualified),  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders  for  this  pur- 
pose. Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fryth, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smithfield,  in  1552,  and 
a  friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  suffered  death  on  the  same  ac- 
coimt  in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1526  it  was  print- 
ed either  at  Antwerp  or  Hambui^,  without  a  name,  in  a  middle- 
sized  8vo.  volume,  and  without  either  calendar,  references  in  Uie 
margin,  or  table  at  the  end.  ^  Tindal  annexed  a  "pLstil"  at  the 
close  of  it,  in  which  he  "  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to 
amende  if  ought  were  found  amysse.'*  Le  Long  calls  this  "  The 
New  Testament  translated  into  English,  from  the  German  Version 
of  Luther ;"  but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  seems  to  have  no 
other  authority  besides  a  story  relatea  by  one  Cochleus,^  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  depreciating  Tindal's  tiuis- 
lation.  Man;^  copies  of  this  translation  having  found  their  way 
into  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  dispersion  amons  the  people, 
and  the  more  aflectually  to  enforce  the  prohibition  publishea  in  all 
the  dioceses  against  reading  ihem,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  pur- 
chased all  the  remaining  ix>pie8  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
could  collect  from  jprivate  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
at  St.  Paul's  cross.  The  first  impression  of  Tindal's  translation  bein? 
thus  disposed  of,  several  other  editions  were  published  in  Holland, 
before  tne  year  1530,  in  which  Tindal  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
terest, but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  import- 
ed into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  these  oc-' 
casions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  in- 
quired of  a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he 

t  Though  Wicliffe's  translation  is  piiorin  point  of  Ume,  no  part  of  it  was 
printed  before  the  year  1731. 

*  Specimens  of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  earlj  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
given  (together  with  concise  bibliographical  descriptions)  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton'^  *'  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  parts 
thereof,"  *c.  pp.  86—140. 

•  In  Actic  Martini  Lutheri  ad  an.  1526,  p.  132. 


promised  indemnity  on  consideration  of  an  explicit  and  ntiafiictory 
answer,  how  Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  perwns 
in  London  that  abetted  and  supported  him :  to  which  inouiry  Ibe 
heretical  convert  replied,  "It  was  the  Bishop  of  Lonaon  who 
maintained  him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  im- 
pression of  his  Testament"  The  chancellor  smiled,  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  declaration,  and  sufiTered  the  accused  person  to  escape. 
The  people  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  those  who 
ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned,  and  concluded,  that  there 
must  be  an  obvious  repugnance  between  the  New  Testament  and 
the  doctrines  of  those  wno  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  an^  of  these 
books,  were  aa|judged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  focefi  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  ether  books  wnich  they  had  dispersed,  hung  about 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  into 
a  fire  prepiired  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and 
those  who  were  employed  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions 
of  his  Testament,  and  other  measures  for  restraining  their  disper- 
sion seemed  to  have  little  or  no  efifect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  Sir  Thomas  Mote  was  employed  against  the 
translator ;  and  the  bishop  granted  him  a  license,  or  faculty,  dated 
March  7,  1527,  to  have  aim  to  read  the  several  books  which  Tin- 
dal and  others  published ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed 
a  dialogue,  written  with  much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose 
Tindal's  translation,  which  was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dia- 
logue, he  alleges,  among  other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistrans- 
lated three  words  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  words  priests, 
church,  and  charity ;  calling  the  first  seniors,  the  second  con|^ 
gation,  and  the  third  love.  He  also  charaes  him  with  changmg 
commonly  'the  term  grace  into  fiivour,  confossion  into  knowledge, 
penance  into  repentance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a  troubled  heart 
The  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a  sermon,  declared,  that  he 
had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2000  errors,  or  mistranslations  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  discovered  (as  he  affirmed)  about  1000  texts  by  tale, 
falsely  translated.  In  1590,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and  of  the  universities,  for 
totally  suppressingthe  translation  of  the  Scripture,  corrupted  by 
William  Tmdal.  The  proclamation  set  forth,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  common^people  ,*  that  the  distribution  of  them,  as  to 
allowing  or  denying  it  depended  on  the  discretion  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  that  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  their  souls.    However,  the 

f>roclamation  announced  the  king's  intention,  if  the  present  trans- 
ation  were  abandoned,  at  a  proper  season  to  provide  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  by  great  learned,  and  catholic  persons,  trans- 
latea  into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  should  then  seem  convenient 
In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  English  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Myles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  beine  lost  by 
shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  designed  to  print 
it  a  delay  occurred,  and  it  was  not  put  to  press  till  the  year  1530. 
It  is  a  small  8vo.,  printed  at  dififerent  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  i  in  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  its  head, 
but  it  had  been  noted  and  numbered  to  the  ignorant  people  for  a 
heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  many  thousand 
heresies  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapaUe  of  amend- 
ment or  correction.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  dialogue,  containing  nis  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  he  had  introduced  into  his  translation.  The  three  former 
editions  of  Tindal's  English  New  "Testament  being  all  sold  ofif,  the 
Dutch  booksellers  print^  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume 
and  letter.  In  15j1,  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  with  a  prologue,  full  of  invective  against  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  1534,  was  published  a  fourth  Ihitch  editi<m, . 
or  the  fiflh  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New  Testament  in  12ma  In  this 
same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  which  he  had  diliffentlv  revised  and  corrected ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  prologue ;  and  at  the  end  ore  the  pistils  of  the 
Old  Testament  closing  with  the  following  advertisement  **  Im- 
printed at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  anno  m.d.  xxxiv."  An- 
other edition  was  published  this  year  in  16mo.  and  minted  in  a 
German  letter.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1534,  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  council  contrived  means  to  have  him  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. Afler  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly  at 
Augsburg ;  and  in  1536,  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde  (or  Villefort), 
near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  after  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly, "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eilgland's  eyes."  Several  editions  of 
his  Testament  were  printed  in  tne  year  of  his  death.  ^  His  papers 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his.friendi';  at  least  so 
much  of  them  as  contained  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  Chronicles  inclusive,  with  prefaces  to  several  different 
books  of  Scriptures."  Some  writers  on  the  histor^r  of  Engrlish 
Bibles  (by  whose  authority  the  author  was  misled  in  preceding 
editions)  nave  asserted  that  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  probably  translated  the  (Hd  Tes- 
tament firom  the  Latin :  but  Mr.  Walter  nas  proved,  hy  a  copious 
and  elaborate  collation  of  particular  instances,  that  this  able  and 
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pious  martyr  for  the  word  of  God  was  fully  competent  to  translate, 
and  did  actually  execute  his  translation,  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  not  from  the  German  Version  of  Ludier.  (Letter  to 
Bp.  Marsh,  pp.  43 — 52.  75—90.)  Few  first  translations,  says  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  will  be  found  preferable  to  Tindal's.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, says  this  writer,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even 
at  this  day ;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  pro- 
priety of  idiom,  ana  purity-  of  style,  no  £iiglish  version  has  yet 
surpassed  it.    (Prospectus  ior  a  new  tran8lation«of  the  Bible,  p.  68.) 

3.    COVERDALI^'S   BiBLI. 

Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde 
and  New  Testament  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  the 
Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  EngUshe.     [Zurich.]  m.d  jxxv.  folio. 

This  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made  from 
the  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VOL  by  Myles 
CovEROALE,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaching ;  on  account  of  which 
qualities  kinff  Edward  VI.  subseauently  advanced  him  to  the  see 
of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  ana  preface,  he  observes  to  this  pur- 
pose, that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  "it  was  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand ;  but  **  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it,*' 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  *'  special"  translation,  not  in 
contempt  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them, 
but  humbly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under 
correction.  Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  different  ones,  who  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch. 
He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
had  wiUi  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  out  of 
the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  diiiferent  translations,  he 
saw,  were  apt  to  offend  weak  minds,  he  added  that  there  came 
more  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sun- 
dry translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors ;  and 
he  therefore  desires,  that  offence  might  not  be  taken,  because  one 
translated  *•  scribe,"  and  another " lawyer," one  "repentance,"  and 
another  "  penance,"  or  "  amendment  This  is  the  first  English 
Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority ;  and  also  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a  "  special" 
translation,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former  English  trans- 
lations ;  as  Lewis  has  shown^  by  comparing  it  with  Tmdal's.  It 
is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and 
furnished  with  Scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page 
has  these  words :  **  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Of  this  Bible  there  was 
another  edition  in  laree  4U).  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a 
new  title,  1553 ;  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  prefixed  to 
every  book  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters,  and  not  to  the 
particular  chapters,  which  was  afterwards  the  case:  and  he  like- 
wise omitted  all  'Tindal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soon  afler  this 
Bible  was  finished,  in  1536,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  the  king's  vicar-j^eneral  and  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  published  injunctions  to  the  clergy  oy  the  king's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  eVery  parson,  or  proppetary  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
and  lay  it  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read 
therein ;  and  should  discourage  np  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort, 
and  admonish  every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  food  of  a  man's  soul,  &c. 


4.  Matthew's  Bibl^. 

The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture ;  In  whych  are 
contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh.  By  Thomas  Matthew.  x.n.xxxTU. 
folio. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  types,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
edition  was  printed  at  Marlborow  in  Hesse  ;  it  was  edited  by  Co- 
verdale, though  it  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  it  was 
published  with  the  royal  license,  which  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  application  to  Lord  Cromwell.' 
The  Old  Testament  is  Tindal  s  to  ttie  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles ;  it  then  becomes  a  mere  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  with 
a  few  corrections,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books.  The  NeW  Testament  is  wholly  a  transcript  ot  Tindal's 
version,  as  contained  in  his  last  published  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament^  In  the  year  1538,  an  injunction  was  published  by  Crom- 
well, as  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  pro- 
vide, before  a  certain  festival,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  the 

*■  met.  of  Ens.  Transl  p.  29. 

«  Strype's  Li^  of  Cranraer,  p.  58. 

•  Mr.  Walter's  LeUer  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  pp.  101, 102.  In 
the  following  pai^es  he  has  corrected  various  errors  of  preceding  historians 
of  the  Enf  Ush  Bibles,  respecting  Matthew's  (or  rather  Coverdale's)  edition. 


largest  volume,  in  English,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parishioners  might  moa< 
commodiously  resort  to  read  it,  A  royal  declaration  was  also  pub 
lished,  which  the  curates  were  to  read  in  their  several  churcnes 
informing  the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  kind's  majesty  to  per 
mit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their  motner 
tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taueht  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid  forth 
in  every  parish  church.  But  the  curates  were  very  cold  in  this 
a£&ir,4  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declarations  in  such  a 
numner,  th^t  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  understand  what 
they  read.  Johnson^  adds,  that  they  also  read  the  word  of  God 
confusedly ;  and  that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwithstanding 
what  they  read,  which  they  were  compelled  to  read,  **  to  do  as  they 
did  in  times  past,  and  to  live  as  their  mthers,  the  old  fashion  being 
the  best"  Fox  observes,*  that  the  setting  forth  of  this  book  much 
offended  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-bishops,  both  for  the  prologues, 
and  especially  because  there  was  a  table  in  the  book  chiefly  about 
the  Lo^'s  supper,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  mass,  which 
was  there  said  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Strypo,  however, 
says,7  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  wlmt  joy  this  book  was  re- 
ceived, not  only  amon^  the  more  learned,  and  those  who  were 
noted  lovers  of^the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over  England, 
among  all  the  common  people ;  and  with  what  avidity  God's  word 
was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  the  places  appointed  for 
reading  it.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  tne  book,  and  busily 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learned  to  read 
on  purpose.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  was 
visited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the  clergy  to  procure,  by  the  1st 
of  August,  a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  or  at  least  a  New 
Testament  in  these  languages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  of 
these  books,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and  not  to  discourage  any  layman  from 
reading  them,  but  encourage  them  to  it,  and  to  read  them  for  the 
reformation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their  duty. 

5.  Holltbcshe's  New  Testament. 

The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englishe,  eche  cor- 
respondent to  the  other,  after  the  vulgare  Text,  commonly  called 
St  Jerome's.  Faithfully  translated  by.  Johan  Holltbushe. 
London,  m.d.xxxviii.  4to.  m.d.xxxix.  8vo. 

This  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  executed  by  Myles 
Coverdale,  who  dedicated  it  in  his  own  name  to  Henry  VlII.  It 
is  not  known  why  he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Holly- 
bushe.  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  edition  to  Mr. 
Walter's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  p.  31. 


6.  Craitxer's  Great  BiblA. 

The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the 
holy  scripture  bothe  of  y*  olde  and  newe  testament,  truly  trans- 
lated after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreue  and  Greke  textes  by  y« 
dylygent  study e  of  diuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
forsayde  tonges.  Printed  by  Ry  chard  Graflon  &  Edward  Whit^ 
church.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  m.d.xxxix. 
folio. 

In  1538,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English, 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  kind's 
license,  by  Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it  With  this 
view  Graflon  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  more 
skilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I.,  at  the  request  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  to  print  his  Bible  at  Paris.  But  notwithstanding 
the  royal  license,  the  inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order, 
dated  December  17,  1538,  summoning  the  French  printers,  their 
English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and 
prohibiting  them  to  proceed ;  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2500 
copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire,  by  the  avarice 
of  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  burning  of 
them ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  had  fled  on  the  flrst  alarm, 
returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not  only  recovered 
some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  presses, 
types,  and  printers,  and,  resuming  the  work,  finished  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  power  ivas  abolished  in  England,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  settlea  by  parliament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  vul^  tongue ;  well  knowing  how  much  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  depended  upon  this  measure.  Accordingly,  he  moved 
in  convocation,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
leave  to  procure  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  ^  This  motion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his 
party :  but  Cranraer  prevailed.  The  arguments  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, urged  by  Cranraer,  and  enforced  by  ^ueen  Anne  BuUen,  who 
had  then  great  interest  in  the  king's  affections,  were  so  much  con 

•  I^wis,  p.  108. 

«  Hist  Account  Ac.  in  Bishop  Watson's  CoUec^n,  toL  iiL  p.  M. 

«  Acts,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

V  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  64. 
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ridered  by  him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  public  and 
{HTurate,  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  and  his  adherents,  Henry  gave 
orders  for  setting  about  it  immediately.  To  prevent  any  revocation 
of  die  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  introducing  a 
free  use  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  faithful  and  able  translators, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caused  to  be 
transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  most 
learned  bishops  and  others;  requiring  that  they  would pterfectly 
correct  their  respective  portions,  and  return  them  to  nim  iCt  a 
limited  time.  Wnen  Uie  assigned  day  came,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed ;  but  the  business 
was  executed  by  other  persons,  whom  he  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged. In  April,  1539,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the 
Bible,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  From 
its  containing  a  prolo^e  or  preface  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  as 
well  as  from  its  size,  it  is  commonly  termed  "Cranmer's  Great 
Bible."*  A  magnificent  and  probably  unique  copy  of  it,  on  vellum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIU.,  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  richly  illuminated ;  and  the 
vividness  of  the  colours  is  very  little  impaired.  This  edition  has 
a  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holoein,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis ;  and  in  the  text 
those  parts  of  the  Latin  Version,  which  are  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  three  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  in  the  translation  6f  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  difference 
of  reading  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  explained 
in  a  separate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthew's  Bible  was  re- 
vised, and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Tindal's  prologues 
and  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537, 
were  wholly  omitted.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  was 
confided  to  Coverda^e,  who,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  defend- 
ed his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  against  it,  acknowledging  that  "  he  himself  now  saw  some 
faults,  which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend  :  but  for  any  heresy, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation." 
TTiis  is  related  by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  wap  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors. 
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7.  Tatbiiker's  Bibls. 

The  most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture,  contayn- 
ing  the  olde  and  new  testament,  translated  into  English,  and 
newly  recognised  with  great  diligence  after  most  faythful  exem- 
plars, by  Richard  Tatebiter.  London.  Pryntcd  by  John  Byd- 
dell.  M.D.XXXIX.  folio. 

Richard  Tavemer,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  which  bears  his  name, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronized  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  probably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on 
account  of^  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a  bare 
revisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  version ;  but  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate work,  being  a  correction  of  what  is  called  "Matthew's 
Bible,"  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and  many 
omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  It  is  dedicated  to  th^ 
king.  After  his  patron's  death,  Tavemer  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  this  work;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  king's  favour.  Wood^  gives  a  particular  account  of  Tavemer ; 
attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  informs  us,  that  his 
version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority. 


8.  Other  Editioits  of  the  Ei^olish  Bible,  nuRiire  the 
Rbmaiitder  of  Heitrt  Vni.*s  Rbigit,  akd  the  Reig^t 
OF   EnWARD    VI. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer, 
appointed  Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person 
within  the  realm  should  attempt  taf  print  any  English  Bible  for 
five  years,  but  such  as  should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell ; 
and  asagns  this  reason  for  the  prohibition,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  considered  and  pemsed  in  one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  human  frailty  might  be 
subject  from  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the  ill  use  that  might 
be  made  of  it.  In  the  year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other 
impressions  of  the  *'  Great  Bible,"  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year;  two^  printed  by  V^^itchurch,  and  one  by  Petyt 
and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions  of  the 
year  10^0,  fnmi  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
those  times.    In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 

I  Johnson's  Hist.  Ace.  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii.  p.  76. 
J»Hi8t  et  Ant.  Univ.  Oxon.  1.  ii.  p.  261.    Edit  1674. 
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of  every  parisa  were  required  by  royal  prctclamatioii,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feast 
of  All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  month  dar- 
ing which  they  should  be  without  it.     The  king  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  proclamation;  nnd 
he  apprized  the  people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  was  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  his 
goodness  and  liboslity  to  them,  of  which  ho  exhorted  them  not 
to  make  any  ill  use.      In  May,  1541,  one  edition  of  CranmerV 
Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Graflon ;  who*  in  the  Novembei 
following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  largest  volume, 
which  was  superintended,  at  the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochestei. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment,  *^  that  his  sub- 
jects should  be  nursed  in  Cbjrist  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
again,  on  the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree  for  setting  up 
the  Bible  of  the  great  vdome  in  every  parish  church  throughout 
England.  However,  thU  decree  appears  to  have  been  very 
partially  and  reluctantly  observed  ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged, 
by  a  writer  in  1546,  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of  it  for  publication  within 
seven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540,  the  bishopn 
inclined  to  popery  gained  strength ;  and  the  English  translation 
was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  ti^Bf 
convocation  assembled  in  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  ^iie 
king's  name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  tiiat  purpose,  was  di< 
vided  into  fourteen  parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ; 
the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to 
two.  Gardiner  clogged  this  business  with  embarrassing  instruc- 
tions; and  Cranmer,  clearly  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation,  procured  the  king's 
consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  tlie  two  universities,  against  which 
the  bishops  protested  ;  but  the  archbishop  declared  his  purpose 
to  adhere  to  the  will  -of  the  king  his  master.  With  this  contest 
the  business  terminated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved. The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament,  which 
enacted  a  law  that  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the 
king's  printer,  was  imprisoned  ;  nor  was  he  released  without 
giving  a  bond  of  300/.  neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English 
Bibles  till  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation. 
In  1544,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William 
Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  the 
having  and  reading  of  Wicliffe's,  Tindal's,  and  Coverdale's 
translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  al- 
lowed by  parliament.  From  the  history  of  English  translations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  we  learn  that  the  friends  to 
the  reformation  conducted  themselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  English  tranlsations 
of  the  Bible  ;  that  they  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the 
dangerous  inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  fi'om  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  a  strong  Romish  party ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  were  sought,  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  pub- 
lished, that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to 
the  end  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this 
injunction,  that  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  ^cc  under  the  degree 
of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  ^cc  in  their  visitations  and  synods 
should  examine  them,  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
English  should  be  plainly  and  distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year 
1549,  when  ^e  book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ste,  was  finished, 
what  nearly  Resembles  our  present  custom  was  enjoined^  viz. 
that  after  reading  the  Psalms  in  order  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  firom  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
second  innn  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  distinctly  with 
a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  less 
than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  .published,  and  six  of  the  English 
New  Testament;  besides  an  J^nglish  translation  of  the  whole 
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New  Testament,  paraphrased  by  Erasmus.  The  Bibles  were 
reprinted,  according  to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal's, 
Coverdale's,  Matthew*s,  Cranmer's,  or  Tavemer's ;  that  is,  with 
a  difieient  text,  and  di^erent  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  by  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  King  James's  translation,  whether  there 
were  any  translation,  or  correction  of  a  translation,  in  the  course 
of  this  reign. 

In  1562,  the  *'  Great  Bible,"  viz.  that  of  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion, which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIE.  and 
also  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was 
to  serve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publication. 

9.  Anglo-Gexevese  Yersioit. 

(1.)  JVew  Testament.  • 

The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  lesus  Christ,  conferred  di- 
ligently with  the  Greke  and  best  approued  translations.  With 
the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters,  as  for  euery  Boke  and 
Epistle,  also  diuersities  of  readings,  and  moste  profitable  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  Table. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  1557,  8vo.  Second 
edition,  Geneva,  1560,  8vo. 

This  translation  was  made  by  many  of  the  principal  English  Re- 
formers, who  had  been  driven  to  Geneva  dfuring  the  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary :  it  is  the  first  in  our  lan- 
guage which  contains  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  numerical- 
figures  afler  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been 
f published  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stephens,  indeed,  pub- 
ished  his  figures  in  the  margin :  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks, 
afler  our  present  manner.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
London  from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected 
in  Cheapside,  representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave  and  leading 
a  person  clothed  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daugh- 
ter. Truth  had  the  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  "  Verbum  veritatis."  Truth  addressed  the  queen,  and 
presented  her  with  the  book.  She  kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid 
It  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  the  city  for  their  present,  and 
added,  that  she  would  often  and  diligently  read  it.  Upon  a  royal 
visitation  in  155U,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus's  paraphrase,  were  re- 
stored to  the  churches;  and  articles  of  inquiry  were  exhibited, 
whether  the  clergy  discouraged  any  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  Ministers  were  also  enjoined  to  read  every  day  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least ;  and  all  who  were  admitted  readers 
in  tne  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
increase  of  their  knowledge." 

(2.)   The  entire  Bible. 

The  Bible :  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  conteined  in  the  Olde 
and  Newe  Testament.  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrewe 
and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languages,  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  as  may  appeare 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christo- 
jAer  Barker,     m.u.lxxvi.  large  4to.* 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Harle  in  1560.  Eight  years  after,  it  was  printed  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  again  at  Geneva,  1570,  folio ;  at  London,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  in  1572,  and  in  1575  and  1576,  in  q^uarto.  The  transla- 
tors were  bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittingham, 
Christopher  Woodman.  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole;  to 
whom  some  add  John  Knox,  John  Boaleigh,  and  John  PuUain ;  all 
zealous  Calvinists,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline :  but  the  chief 
and  the  most  learned  of  them  were  the  three  first  Professing  to 
observe  the  sense,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
logy, after  the  unremitting  labour  and  study  of  more  than  two 
years,  they  finished  their  translation,  and  pubfished  it;  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  another,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Besides  the 
translation,  the  editors  of  the  Geneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the 
diversities  of  speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
brew ;  then  inserted  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 
word  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any  particular 
sentence ;  in  tlie  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  the  Hebrew 
examples,  and  added  the  number  to  each  verse ;  they  also  noted 
the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
each  chapter ;  they  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remark- 
able word  or  sentence,  ibr  helping  the  memory ;  they  introduced 
brief  axmotations  for  ascertaining  the  text  and  explaining  obscure 
wordGi ;  they  set  forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  of  tne  Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  any  other  description ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places 
and  countries  mentioned  m  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they 
annexed  two  tables,  one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names, 
and  the  odier  containing  all  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible. 

»  ^  Lewis's  History,  pp.  264—269.  (8vo.  edit)  there  is  a  full  description 
«f  the  contents  of  this  volume. 


Of  this  translation,  there  were  above  thirty  editions  in  folio,  4to.,or 
8vo.,  mostly  printed  Iw^  the  queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  the 
years  1560  and  1616.  Editions  of  it  were  likewise  printed  at  Geneva, 
Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  To  sOme  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  is  subjoined  Beza's  transla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  Englished  by  L.  Tompson. 


10.  Abchbishof  Pabke&'s,  or,  thk  Bishops'  Birlc. 

The  holie  Bible.  Imprinted  at  London  in  povvles  Church- 
yarde,  by  Richard  Jugge.    M.D.Lxyiii.  foUo. 

In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  Parker  three 
years  before,  was  completed.  This  edition,  according  KThe  Long, 
was  undertaken  by  royal  command ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Strype, 
to  the  honour  of  the  archbishop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  [>ern)rm 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  this  days,  had  in  vain 
endeavpured  to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  portions 
of  the  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of 
learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  queen's 
commission ;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain  who,  and  whether  one 
or  more,  revised  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eight  of  the 
persons  einployed  were  bishops ;  whence  the  book  was  called  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  "  Great  Enijlish  Bible."  The  archbishop 
employed  other  critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  former  translations;  one  of  whom  was  Laurence, 
a  man  famous  in  those  times  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  whose 
casti^ations  the  Bishops'  Bible  followed  exacthr.  His  grace  also 
sent  instructions  concerning  the  method  which  his  translators  were 
to  observe ;  and  recommended  the  addition  of  some  short  marginal 
notes  for  the  illustration  or  correction  of  the  text.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  these  instructions  are  not  known.  The  archbishop,  however, 
directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole ;  which  was  printed  and 

f published,  in  1568,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and  with  a  beautiful  Eng- 
ish  letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with  several  cuts  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  engravings  dh 
copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  notes,  and  many 
useful  tables.  It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between  brackets, 
and  in  a  smaller  character;  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Italics 
afterwards  used  by  James's  translators.  Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opinion,^ 
'that  Italic  supplements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Montanus,  who 
died  in  1598.  The  several  additions  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  insert- 
ed in  the  "  Great  Bible,"  are  omitted ;  and  verse  7.  of  1  John  v., 
which  was  before  distinguished  by  its  being  printed  in  a  different 
letter,  is  here  printed  without  any  distinction ;  and  the  chapters  are 
divided  into  verses.  In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  again  pub- 
lished in  large  8vo.  for  the  use  of  private  families.  This  Bible  waa 
reprinted  in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  several  corrections  and  amend- 
ments, and  several  prolegomena ;  this  is  called  "Matthew  Parker's 
Bible."  With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewi**  observes,  that  the  editions 
of  it  are  mostly  in  folio  and  4to.,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of 
one  in  8vo. ;  for  which  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was 
principally  designed  for  the  use  oi'  churches.  In  the  convocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571,  a  canon  waa 
made,  enjoining  the  churchwardens  to  see  tnat  the  Holy  Bible  be 
in  every  church  in  the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient;  and  it  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  and 
chief  residentiar)',  and  every  archdeacon,  should  nave  one  of  these 
Bibles  in  their  cathedrals,  cfiurches,  and  families.  This  translation 
was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years ;  though  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  more  read  in  private  houses. 

11.  KixG  James's  Bible,  or,  the  authorized  Version  now 

I2T  use. 

The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  au- 
thorized translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly  called  King 
James's  Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1602  ; 
and,  several  objections  having  been  made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible 
at  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603,  the  king  in 
the  following  year  gave  orders  for  the  undertaking  of  a  new 
version,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant labour :  but,  before  it  was  commenced,  seven  of  the 
persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the  task ;  for 
the  list,  as  given  us  by  Fuller,^  comprises  only  forty-seven  names. 
All  of  them,  however,  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  were  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  were  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings.  Eight  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hagiographa. 
At  Oxford,  seven  were  to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets, 
with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets. The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at  Oxford : 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  together  with  the  remaining  ca- 

•  LeUer  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  33. 

*  Hist  Engl.  Transl.  p.  61. 

«  Church  History,  Book  x.  pp.  44—46. 
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nonical  epistles,  were  allotted  to  another  company  of  seven,  at 
Westminster.  Lastly,  another  company  at  Cambridge  were  to 
translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  translators,  the  kipg  gave 
the  following  instructions: — 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  ibiiowed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit 

"  2.^  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  vul^rly  used. 

**  o.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church 
not  to  be  translated  congregation. 

"4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of 
faith. 

"  5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

"  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

*'  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

"8,  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter  or  chapters;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  lor  ihcir  part  what  shall 
stand. 

*'  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any  one  lx)ok  in  this 
manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously :  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point, 

"  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons ;  to  which  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

"  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  bo  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for 
his  judgment  in'such  a  place. 

"  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  bein^  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  WesN 
minster  and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

"  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tindal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

["  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of 
the  4th  rule  above  specified."]* 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  in- 
dividual translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division. 
Secondly,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  tliat  company  assembled  together,  at  whien  meeting 
each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  compa- 
nies to  be  again  examined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably 
was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  that  "  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on."^  Further,  the  translators  were  em- 
powered to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose  studies 
enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  ^  urgent  occasion  of  diffi- 
culty presented  itself.  The  translation  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London,— cm® 
from  Oxford,  one  firom  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westminster. 
Here  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at 
Oxford,  two  by.  those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work :  which  was 
finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afiejrwaids  bishop  of  ploucester), 
who  wrote  the  preface,  and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1611. 

Ailer  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  all 

»  The  preceding  rules  are  given  from  a  corrected  copy  in  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todi's  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Transiatioa  and  Translators  of  the 
BJblp,  pp.  9—12.     london,  1819,  Bvo. 

»  Selden'b  Tabic  TdJc,  drucie  B:ble.    Work?,  vol.  iii.  col.  WHO. 


the  other  versions  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Bpistles  and  Gospels  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  were  still  continued,  the  former  according  to 
the  translation  of  Cranmer*s  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to 
that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  until  the  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661 ;  at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psalms  are  still  retained  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Cranmer's  Bible.^ 

UpwEU'ds  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  given 
to  the  British  nation.'     During  that  long  interval,  though  many 
passages  in  particular  books   have  been  elucidated  by  learned 
men,  with  equal  felicity  ^d  ability ;   yet  its  general  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have  deservedly  given  our  present 
translation  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  or 
read.     Of  late  years,  however,  this  admirable  version — the  guide 
and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian — ^has  been  attacked  with  no 
common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being  deficient  in  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance;    ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even  in 
mattere  of  the  highest  importance.     The  principal  antagonists 
of  this  version,  in  the  present  day  (to  omit  the  bold  and  un- 
measured assertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Gcddes,  and  others),  are  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,^  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  B urges,  in  his 
"  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures," 
(8vo.  London,  1819,)  which  were  designed  as  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  against  the  isevere  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  former  of  these  writere,  in  his  octavo  prospectus  issued  in 
1818,  affirmed  that  "no  translation  has  been  made  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  since  the  128th  year  of  Christ;"  and  that  "in  the 
fourth  century  Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this"  [the 
Greek]  "  translation ;  from  which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  all  the  European  translations  have  been 
made ;  thereby  p>erpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  translatore." 
These  erroneous  and  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  as 
well  as  the  assertions  or  implications  of  Sir  J.  B.  B urges,  have 
been  answered  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  Messra.  Whittaker  and  Todd, 
in  their  works  cited  below,*  ta which  the  reader  is  referred:  and, 
in  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions,  it  is  suffident 
to  refer  to  the  account  already  given  of  our  present  authorized 
version.^ 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  their  admirable  vereion, 
with  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and 
shall  subjoin  two  or  three  others  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their 
researches. 

1.  John  Selden" — "The  English  translation  of  tlie  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the  original  best, 
taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the  Bishr.ps"  Bible  as  well  a4 
King  James's.  The  translators  in  Kin^  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was  most  ex- 
cellent in  such  a  tongue :  as  the  apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs :  and 
then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke ; 
if  not,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for 
the  purix>se.  If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  it 
into  English  phrase,  not  into  French-English.  11  fail  froid ;  I  say, 
'tis  cold,  not  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  Eng- 
lish words  than  into  English  phrase.  2'he  Hebraisms  are  kepU  and 
the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kept.'* 

3  About  the  time  when  King  James  resolved  on  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  another  translation  was  finished  b>  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  the 


elder  brother  of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  pre 
served  in  the  librarv  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ther6  are  likewiae  eztan 
in  print  several  Engllab  translaUons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of 


detached  parts  thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with 
notes,  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. ' 

«  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  wiU  also  be  found  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Appendix. 

•  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authoritatively  commended  to  the 
Notice  of  those  Translators,  dec.  dec.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  Ix>ndon, 
1819,  8vo. — An  Ulstorical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By 
J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

«  The  seventh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the  latter  translation 
contains  an  account  of  the  forty*s6ven  translators  who  were  employed  on 
it,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  their  time.  ThisYloes  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, but  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  proves  that  those  venerable 
men  were  eminently  skilTed  in  the  Oriental  and  Greek  languages,  and  con- 


cqufntly  were,  in  everv  respect,  fiUed  for  the  high  and  honourable 
ssigned  to  them  by  their  sovereign.    That  LuthePs  German  Version 


task 
was 


made  frum  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  see  page  43.  if^fra; 
and  for  other  European  translations,  sec  the  following  pages  of  this  section, 
t  Selden,  Works,  iii.  2009.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  without  ad- 
dition. Seldr^n  was  the  contemporary  of  the  translaiora-  He  died  in  1654, 
at  the  age  of  70. 
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MODERN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


[Part  I.  Cakf,  L 


2.  Bishop  Walton.'— ^' The  last  Ei^lish  translation  made  by 
divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language  in  Europe, 
was  yet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  amone  ourselves ;  espe- 
cially by*  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  work, 
as  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment 
in  that  or  any  other  kinde  of  learning,  was  so  highly  oflfended  that 
he  would  needs  undertake  to  shqw  how  many  thousand  places  they 
had  falsely  rendered,  when  as  he  could  hardly  make  good  his  under- 
takinff  in  any  one  /" 

3.  Bishop  Lowth.^ — "  The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible — ^is 
the  best  standard  of  our  language." 

4.  Bishop  Horsley.^ — "  When  the  translators  in  James  the 
Pint's  timd  be^n  their  work,  they  prescribe  to  themselves  some 

nles,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  extremely  happy  m  the  simplicity  and  dimity  of  their 
expressions.  Their  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at 
once  to  have  enriched  and  adorned  our  language  ;  and  as  they  labour- 
ed for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they 
avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in 
their  own  language,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  propositions, 
which  would  express  their  meaning." 

5.  Bishop  Middleton.* — "The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  finical  and  pepvcrted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic  ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

6.  Dr.  White,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford. — "After  stating 
the  accuracy  and  scrupulous  attention  of  the  authors  of  this  trans- 
lation, he  adds  : — "  When  the  version  appeared,  it  appeared,  like- 
wise, that  this  accuracy  and  scrupulousness  had  not  been  mis- 
employed. The  necessities  of  the  national  church  could  require  no- 
thing further.  It  contained  nothing  but  what  was  pure  in  its  re- 
presentation of  Bcriptural  doctrine,  nothing  but  what  was  animated 
in  its  expressions  of  devout  aiiection  :  general  fidelity  to  its  original 
is  hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  itself.  The  Eng- 
jish  language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it;  and  has  hardly  acquired 
additional  purity  since  ;  it  is  still  considered  as  a  standard  of  our 
tongue."  ..."  Upon  the  whole,  the  "national  churches  of  Europe 
will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  their  versions  of 
Scripture  shall  approach  in  point  of  accuracy,  purity,  and  sublimity, 
to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  English  translation."^ 

7.  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker.' — "  The  highest  value  has  always 
beei^  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
ibftX.  of  others  ;  and  the^ authors  of  the  English  Bible  have  frequent- 
ly been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description  ;  but  it  may 
■iafely  be  asserted,  without  i'ear  of  contradiction,  tnat  the  nation  at 
large  has  alwa}r8  paid  our  translatora  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 

« Dr.  Bryan  Walton's  Considerafor  consulered,  or  a  defence  of  hi?  P0I7- 
^InU  Bible,  &c.  1659,  p.  5.  This  is  not  noticed  bv  Abp.  Newcome.  But  a 
inest  important  testimony  it  is.  He  was  one  of  those  most  learned  divines, 
who,  in  1656,  were  publicly  requested  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  ini- 

Stressioitsof  the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee 
orrelitfion  ;  Bulstrode  Whitelock  having  the  care  of  this  affair,  at  whose 
house  they  met.  They  pretended  to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last 
finnlish  translation  ;  but  the  business  came  to  nothing.  See  Lewis,  &c.  p. 
355. ;  Johnson,  &c.  p.  99.  In  the  above  citation  we  have  the  opinion  of 
Walton  (than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
our  translation  can  produce),  three  years  subsequent  to  this  meeting,  upon 
the  exceilcnceof  this  version,  together  with  his  notice  ofan  impotent  attack 
ina'le  upon  it  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotta, 
1(357,  placed  our  own  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

«  This  person  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  who  had  ce>.  linly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ton.'^uos.  But  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed. 
With  the  Bishops*  Bible  he  had  found  great  fault ;  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  translation ;  pronounced  his  own  sufficiency  to  make  one 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  original  text  of  the  Hebre^;  boasted  of  encourage- 
ment to  this  purpose  from  men  of  all  ranks;  and  at  leagth  excited  a  very 
warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he  was  unfit  to  be  trust- 
ed Thus  discountenanced,  he  went  abroad;  leaving  behind  him  this 
quaint  character,  expressive  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  learning,  "  that  he 
Mrasgone  to  teach  thf»  Jews  Hebrew  !"  See  Sir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View 
of  the  Slate  of  the  Church,  1653,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  England,  however, 
in  1611,  andcoramenced  his  defamation  asainst  the  new  translation  to  which 
Walton  adverts.  By  the  contents  of  a  little  tract,  which  he  pubUshed  in 
1606,  entitled  "  A  petition  to  the  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft,"  he  gives  us  no  cause  to  lament  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  new  translation.  I  question  if  his  countrymen  wouk)  have  un- 
derstood his  language ;  as  the  case  has  been  with  another  partial  transliAor, 
who  was  not  of  the  authorised  selection.  Broughton  thus  rails  at  Bancroil: 
"BnncEofl,  seeing  himself  in  Judaisme,  as  I  heard  in  his  allowed  libel  equal 
^oflTer.  as  of  a  mist  soone  scattered,  raved  agaJnA  me  for  pearls  to  such, 
and  holy  things  to  such  !^  p.  2.  "Bancrpft  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  both  Tes- 
taments, and  unallowable  in  this  course  to  he  a  teacher  or  to  rule  in  learn- 
ing !"  p.  8.  Alter  this  foolery  and  slander,  ttie  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  near  that  he  abuses  lively  -and  Barlow  also,  two  -af  oorantborised  trans- 
lators. 

•  Lowtb,  Introd.  to  Eng.  Grammar,  9d  edit  p.  99.,  cteed  by  Ardibishop 
Newcome. 

•  Review  of  Dr.  Gcddes's  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Brit.  Crit.,  Jnly, 
1794.  p.  7.  The  reviewer  is  now  Imown  ((»  bave  been  the  late  Bishop 
Homley. 

•  T)r.  Midd1eton<late  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  32<i 

•  White*s  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  recommending  a 
4  cvi.sal  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  9.  Oxford,  1779. 
Ito. 

1  WhiUaker,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Enq  ,  p.  92. 


^titiide' which  ihey  so  justly  merit  like  the  mighty  of  (bimer 
times,  they  have  departed,  and  shared  the  common  mte  of  mortali- 
tv ;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  ^one  wiUiout 
tneir  fame,  though  but  little  is  known  of  their  individual  worth. 
Their  reputation  ibr  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with 
them  to  the  grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  the  voice 
of  calunmy,  and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  awards 
to  the  great  and  good.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  too  nastily  conclude 
that  Uiey  have  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  it  has 
occasionally  happened  that  an  individual,  as  inferior  to  them  in  eru' 
dition  as  in  talents  and  integrity,  is  found  quemoning  their  motives, 
or  denying  their  qualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  well  per- 
formed. Their  version  has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  ap* 
pearance,  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  all  the  sects  which  have 
forsaken  her ;  and  nas  justly  been  esteemed  by  all  for  its  general  &ith- 
fulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  its  language.  It  has  survived  the 
convulsion  both  of  church  and  state,  b^ing  universally  respected 
by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the  established  religion  was  perse- 
cuted with  the  most  rancorous  maligni^ ;  as  if  its  merits  were  in- 
dependent of  circumstances,  and  left  at  a  distance  all  the  petty 
rivalsliipe  of  sectarianism,  and  the  effervescence  of  national  phren- 
sy.  It  may  be  compared  with  any  translation  in  the  world,  without 
fear  of  inferiority  ;  it  has  not  shrunk  from  the.  most  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  it  challenges  investigation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous 
attempts  to  supersede  it,  has  hitherto  remained  unrivalled  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  country.'* 

8.  Dr.  DonpaiDGE. — "On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicious. 
You  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to 
animadvert  upon  it :  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affect 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  further 
than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  argji- 
raent"8 

9.  The  Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of 
the  excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  (whose  theologicad 
creed,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Arian),  is  yet  more  striking.^ — "  In 
above  the  space  of  one  [now  two]  hundred  years,"  says  he,  "  letim- 
ing  may  have  received  considerable  improvements ;  and  by  that 
means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  than  a 
[two]  hundred  years  old.  But  you  may  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  as 
our  English  translation  is,  in  itself,  by  Jar  the  most  excellent  book  in 
our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine  know- 
ledge, giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sations, ana  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation :  insomuch  that  whoever 
studies  the  Bxhle,  the  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining  that  know- 
ledge and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  hmrt  and  con%)ersaiiont 

WILL  INFALLIBLY  GUIDE  HIM  TO  ETERNAL  LIFE."^ 

10.  Dr.  Gedde8.'o — "  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  l^ 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  at 
tention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  Qua- 
lities of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  aU  versions  must,  in  genereUf  be 
accounted  the  most  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with 
tne  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,  or  margin, 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus  himself  is  hardly  more 
literal ;  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred 
years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language 
as  well  as  for  a  trandation 

11.  Dr.  James  Beattie. — "It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  nervous,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  woras  are  all  plain  and 
common — ^no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology."" 

12.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. — '*  Those  who  have  compared  most  of 
the  European  translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to 
say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the 
direction  of  King  James  the  First,  is  the  most  accurate  and  faithful 
of  the  whole.  ^  Nor,"  adds  Dr.  C,  "  is  this  its  only  praise :  the  trans^ 
lators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original^  and  ex- 
pressed this  almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besides, 
our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translalion,  but  they 
have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of  oar  language:  the 
English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  e<]iial  to  such  a  work — but  God 
enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  crane  up  their 
country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originids,  so  that,  alter  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  English  Bible  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  standard  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  original,  (iom  which  it  was  taken,  is  alone 
superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of  King  James.**^ 

13.  The  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  the 
most  eminent  orientalist  in  North  America. — Contrasting  the  Eng- 
lish version  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  says :  "  Ours  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  made. 
The  divines  of  that  oay  were  very  different  Hebrew  scholars  from 

•  Dr.  Doddridge's  Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Leeds  edit 

•  Scheme  of  i^riptare  Divinity,  cfa.  x\^  in  Bishop  W«tsoo<s  OoDectkm 
of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  Ida 

i«  Dr.  Geddes's  Prospectus  of  a  new  Tran8latk>n  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
p.  92.     Cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  with  a  long  extract  from  the  author. — 
Todd's  Vindication,  pp.  6a  70. 75. 80. 
11  Sir  WiOiaro  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  vol.  H.  p.  19&  8vo.  edit 
19  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  General  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Bibla, 
vol-  i.  p.  21. 
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firom  what  most  of  their  succeaaon  have  been,  ia  Enffland  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth's  classic  work  upon  Isaiah,  no 
other  eflbrt  at  translating,  among  the  £nglish  divines,  will  compare, 
either  in  respect  to  taste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  authorized  version."^ 

14.  The  American  Monthly  Review.—"  No  new  translation 
can  succeed,  which  is  not  based  upon  that  now  in  use.  The  phrase* 
ology  of  King  James's  translation  is  connected  too  intimately  with 
the  religious  impressions  of  individuals,  and  with  almost  all  the 
religious  literature  extant  in  our  language,  to  be  renounced  by  those 
who  cherish  the  former  and  renounce  me  latter.  Nor  would  we 
wish  to  renounce  it,  if  the  Christian  public  would  consent  to  it  It 
is  euphonious,  elegant,  and  lofly.  It  comprises  few  words  now 
obsolete, — few  which  every  well-trained  child  does  not  understand. 
And  King  James's  translation  has  been  itself  the  reason,  why  its 
phraseology  has  not  become  obsolete.  It  has  been  as  an  anchor  to 
the  English  language,  which,  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
had  been  constantly  fluctuating."' 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  our  authorized  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
not  immaculate,  and  that  a  revision  or  correction  of  it  is  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence 
the  perpetually  repeated  cavils  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation ; 
who,  studiously  disregarding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  re- 
peating them,  so  long  as  they  find  a  very  few  mistranslated 
passages  in  the  authorized  version.  But  that  the  existing  trans- 
lation is  so  faulty  in  innumerable  instances,  and  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  as  to 
render  a  new  translation  absolutely  necessary, — or  that  sacred 
criticism  is  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish  all  the  means  that  may 
be  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  veri/  few  axal  &ults  which  the  most  minute  and  scrupulqus 
inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present  translation ;  when 
we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Archbishop  Newcome 
and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  producing  very  dis- 
cordant interpretations  of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose  pious 
labours  we  arc  now  reaping  the  benefit;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed our  language.  And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  new 
translation,  we  shall  (to  adopt  the  energetic  expression  of  Mr. 
Todd)  "  take  up  tbx  boor,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have 
known  and  loved,  with  increased  delight;  and  resolve  not  has- 
tily .to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself,  the  rule  which  it  records : — *  fob- 

SAKR  NOT  AN  OLD  FRIEND,  F0&  THE  NEW  18  NOT  COMPARABLE 
TO  HIM.'  '* 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nation  been,  since 
God  hath  given  it  learned  translators  to  express,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  the  heavenly  mysteries  of  his  holy  word,  delivered  to  his 
church  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  who,  although 
they  may  have  in  some  matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation, 
as  men,  been  deceived  and  mistaken,  yet  they  have  faithfully 
delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  any  heretical  translations  or 
wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy,  and  gladness, 
then,  ought  we  to  receive  this  blessing !  Let  us  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition :  with 
a  willingness  to  embrace  all  truths  which  are  plainly  delivered 
Ihere,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices ; 
«nd,  in  matters  of  diificulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of 
our  teachers,  and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord  ;  check 
every  presumptuous  thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself 
against  any  of  those  mysterious  truths  therein  revealed  ;  and  if 
we  thus  search  after  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.''^ 


Editions  of  the  Authorized  Vei^sion,  with  Parallel  Refer- 


ences. 


1 .  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyningthe  Old  Testament  and  the  New : 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues,  &,  with  the  former 

«  Stuart's  Digscrtations  on  the  Importance  and  Best  Method  of  studying 
the  Original  Languages  of  tlie  Bible,  p.  61. 

«  The  American  Monthly  Review,  vol.  ill.  (March,  1833),  p.  224. 

*  Johnsoa's  Hist.  Ace.  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

«  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  perasinff  more  minute  bibliographical 
accooots  of  the  Enelish  Versions  executed  anterior  to  King  James's  (or 
the  authorized  Enghsh)  version  of  the  Bible,  is  referred  to  Lewis's  History 
of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible ;  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of 


Translations  diligently  compared  and  reuised  by  his  Maiettie's 
speciall  Comandement.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Maiestie.  A nno  Dom.  1611, 
folio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized  English 
version :  it  is  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions,  the  spelling 
being  modemiased,  and  *'  command"  being  substituted  for  '*  comande- 
ment." To  this  edition  there  are  prefixed  a  Calendar  of  Lessons, 
the  Genealogical  Tables  ascribed  to  the  industrious  antiquary  John 
Speed,  and  an  engraved  map  of  Canaan,  together  vtrith  an  alpha- 
betical  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
quarto  edition  appeared  in  1612. 

In  some  of  the  very  numerous  editions  printed  betWeen  the  years 
1638  and  1685,  an  alteration  it  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3. ;  where, 
instead  of  ws  may  appoint^  we  read  ve  may  appoint.  This  altera- 
tion has  been  chargea  upon  the  Independents  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  usurpation ;  but,  as  the  first  Bible  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  1638 
(which  Was  revised,  by  royal  commsind,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  (joad, 
Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Mode,  and  other  eminent  scholars),^  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any 
particular  party.^  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field, 
at  Cambrrdge,  in  24mo.,  vi4iich  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty  :  it 
is  called  the  P&irl  Bibles  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  it 
was  printed,  but  is  disgraced  by  very  numerous  errata,  some  of 
which  are  of  importance.'^  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Hol- 
land, in  1658;  but  the  genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the 
first  four  psalms  on  a  page,  without  turning  over.  In  1660,  the 
same  printer  executed  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  illustrated  with  chorographical  plates,  engraved  by  Ogilby,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  time  :  he  also  printed  several  other  editions 
in  8vo.  and  12mo.,  but  they  are  not  considered  as  typographical 
curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  curious-  flat  Bibles  were  printed,  which  are  deno- 
minated preaching  BibUs,  from  the  use  mcuie  of  them  in  the  pulpit 
during  that  period.  The  typographical  execution  of  them  is  very 
clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-faced  letter,  upon  thin  paper,  with  a 
lew  marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over  many  of 
the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  smce  been  printed.  In 
1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  to  paral- 
lel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood ;  and  in  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published,  in  large  fofip,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and 
an  index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights 
and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland :  but  this  ^ition  is  said  to 
abound  with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
revision  is  that  made  l^  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarto 
and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised.;  the 
words  printed  in  Italics  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ;  the  proper  nameSt  to  the  etymology  of 
which  allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  entered 
in  the  margin ;  the  summaries  of  chapters,  and  running  tides,  at  the 
top  of  each  page  corrected  ;  some  material  errors  in  the  ckronoUgy 
rectified ;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-^ve  new  refer- 
ences  were  inserted  in  the  margin.^  From  the  singular  pains  be- 
stowed, in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from  which  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed.  A  few  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  were  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  are  now  very 
rare :  nearly  the  whole  impression  having  been  destroyed  by  ,fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  ^ition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Strahan,  his  m^esnr's  printers  (but  printed  by  Mr.  WoodfalJ), 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1813,  m  quarto ;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  R's,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  con- 

tlie  Bible;  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  Edition  of  Herbert's  and  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,  of  which  work  four  volnmea  liave  been  pubii^heu. 

•  Kilbourn's  "  Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed  Bibles,"  p.  6.  Lon- 
don, 1659,  41  o. 

•  Another  material  error  has  crept  into  many  modem  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  in  I  Tim.  iv.  16.,  where  we  read  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and 
TUT  doctrine,  ioRtead  of  itiB  doctrine.  The  origin  of  this  Diistatce  (which 
the  autiior  of  this  work  has  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  the 
year  1690  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley. 

1  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  an  tnterestinf  article. on  the  above  noticed  ''Pearl 
Bibles  and. Six  Thousand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  instances  are 
copied :— Rom  vi.  13.  "  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  ot 
righteousness  unto  sin ;" — for  unrighteousness. — 1  Cor.  vi.  9.  "  Know  ye 
not  thai  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Oodi"— fortAoU 
not  inherit.  ''This  erratum,"  Mr.  D.  remarks,  '*  served  as  the  foundation 
of  a  dangerous  doctrine:  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  this  cor- 
rupt Bible,  against  the  reproofs  ofa  divine."  CnrioaJlies  of  Literature  (2d 
Series),  vol.  Hi.  p.  3ia  To  the  two  preceding  instances  we  may  add  that 
in  John  ix.  2.  the  words  "  or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not,"  are 
whtniy  omitted.  (Kilbourn's  "  Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed 
Bibles,"  p.  7.) 

•  A  full  account  of  Dr.  Blayney's  Ck>llation  and  Revision  was  eoDlman^ 
cated  by  him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1769.  toI  xjudz 
pp.  817—519 
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siderable  importance.^    Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan's  editions  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  what 
bibliographers  term  an  immaculate  text.    Only  one  erratum,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  discovered  in  the  edition  of  1806.    The  following 
girticalars  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the 
ible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the 
same  time  they  will  show  that  their  claims  to  be  considered  as 
standard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfounded.    The  booksellers 
of  the  metropolis  having  applied  to  his  m^jesty's  printers  to  un- 
dertake a  handsome  edition  of  the  Bible,  confided  the  execution  of 
it  to  Mr.  George  Wood  fall  in  1804.    The  copy  printed  from  was 
the  then  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.'s  edition 
agrees  page  for  page.    It  was  afterwards  read  twice  by  the  Oxford 
impression  then  in  use,  and  the  proofs  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Launcelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blayney's 
4to.  edition  of  1769.    Alter  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S.  for  press 
had  been  corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  the  press  at  which 
they  were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.    This  was 
read  by  Mr.  Woodfall's  superintendent,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  W. 
himself,  with'  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  errors  Uiat  had  pre- 
viously escaped  were  corrected;  the  forms  not  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  press  after  the  last  proofs  had  been  taken  off.    By 
this  precaution  they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  magnitude),  arising  from  the 
removal  of  the  forms  from  the  proof-press  to  the  presses  on  which 
the  sheets  were  finally  worked  off.    Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on 
imperial  4to.  two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  me- 
dium quarto  size.     In  the  course  of  printing  this  edition  from  the 
Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  o{  errors  in  the  latter  were  dis- 
covered and  corrected.    The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex- 
hausted, a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in  1810,  which  was 
comoleted,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy,  in  1812,  and  published 
in  1813.    It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  the  edition  of  1813 
has  been  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  tAe  Standard  Edition  to  which  future  editions  of  the  English 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that 
church)  are  to  be  made  conformable.    (Journal  of  the  Proceeduigs 
of  the  Bishops,  Clerey,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  general  Convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  to  the  24ih  of  May, 
1820,  p.  54.    Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  same  Church  m 
May,  1823,  p.  101.) 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  authorized  English.Version,  pub- 
lished with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxford  (afler  that  of  Dr. 
Blayney  in  1769,  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson)  are  amon^^  the  best 
and  most  copious  of  the  larger  editions.^  The  Oxford  minion  octa- 
vo, which  issued  from  the  press  in  1821,  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  correct  editions  that  has  ever  been  printed.  The  me- 
dium octavo  Bible,  executed  by  his  majesty's  printers,  in  1814,  is 
a  most  beautiful  book.  Canne's  octavo  edition,  1682,  and  Wat- 
son's, Edinburg,  8vo.  1722,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  pocAre^ 
editions,  and  are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  has  a  very  copious  and 
judicious  selectiijn  of  parallel  references  on  the  plan  of  Canne's 
Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commenlary  also  has  a  simi- 
lar selection  of  parallel  texts.  The  pocket  edition  of  the  entire 
English  Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  contains  a  new 
selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that 
are  r.eally  parallel.  But  the  cheapest^  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions,  is  that  published  at 
Oxford  in  1827,  after  Dr.  Blayney's  revision,  at  the  very  low  price 
of  eight  shillings  in  sheets,  which,  from  its  type  and  size,  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  oxford  ruby  octavo  Bible. 

In  1833  various  charges  of  inaccuracy  were  made  against  the 
modem  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version  by  Mr.  Thomas- 
Curtis,  in  four  letters  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.    The 
misrepresentations  of  this  writer  were  exposed  and  refuted,  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cardwell,  and  on 

»  In  Dr.  Blayney's  quarto  edition  of  17C9,  the  following  words  are  omitted 
in  Rev.  xviii.  22.  after  the  words  "  no  nwre,"  viz.  "  at  sdl  in  thee ;  and  no 
craftsman,  of  whatsoever  crall  he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more."  The  au- 
tlior  has  been  ini'ormed  that  tlie  same  omission  occurs  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1769.  Similar  errors  have  been  detected  in  other  editions  of  the  Bible, 
some  of  which  are  sufliciently  curious.  Thus,  in  1628,  Barker  and  Lucas 
(the  king's  printers)  executed  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  copies,  in  which  a  very  serious  error  was  committed  by 
leaving  out  the  word  not  in  the  seventh  commandment,  which  ran  thus : 
Thou  SHALT  commit  adultery.  This  &ct  being  proved  before  the  high 
commission  court,  the  whole  impression  was  called  in,  and  a  very  heavy 
fine  was  imposed  upon  the  printers.  (Tuwnley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  318—320.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  by  Bas- 
ket, at  Oxford,  in  1/17-16,  is  commonly  termed  the  Vinegar  Bible,  from 
an  error  in  the  running  title  at  Luke  xx^  where  we  read  the  *' parable  of 
the  vinegar,"  instead  of  the  "parable  of  the  vinstabo." 

«  The  following  short  table  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  references  topcuullel  texts  in  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.i.  p.  *45.4to.  edit., 
the  parallel  texts  in  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  as 
upon  the  whole  well  selected. 
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in  which  Mr.  H.  has  adopted 
being  the  most  copious,  and 


the  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton 
(the  titles  of  whose  pamphlets  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page 
of  this  bibliographical  appendix).  The  result  is  tliat,  though  abso 
lute  inerrancy  is  impracticable  in  any  printed  book,  yet  all  the 
modem  editions  (those,  for  instance,  which  have  been  printed  since 
the  year  1820)  have  been  proved  to  be  as  correct,  as  unwearied 
and  incessant  industry  can  make  them.  With  reference  to  the 
alleged  charges  of  inaccuracy,  the  editors  of  an  ably  conducted 
Journal  thus  express  themselves :  —  "  These  charges  we  have  ex- 
amined ;  and  we  assert,  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  the 
TEXT  OP  Scripture  in  the  English  Bible  is  NOT  vitiated  by 
THE  modem  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege  ;  and  that  in  any  copy 

OF  THE  TRANSLATION  IN  COMMON  USE  THERE  IS  NOTHING  TO  BE 
FOUND  WHICH  CAN  RENDER  THE  TEXT  OF  SCRIPTURE  UNWORTHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  UNLEARNED.  .  .  .  And  those  classeS  of 

the  community,  amongst  whom  the  Bible  most  largely  circulates, 
should  be  told  that,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  put  into  their 
hands,  there  is  neither  perversion  nor  obscuration  of  the 
TRUTH.  The  Bibles  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lond(m"  [that 
is,  the  king's  printers']  "presses,  recently  issued,  are  most  beauti- 
ful books ;  and  certainly,  in  respect  to  the  important  purposes  of 
their  publication  and  use,  may  be  read  without  distrust.  We 
do  not  affirm  them  to  be  immaculate,  but  they  afford  no  grounds 
for  such  imputations  as  those  which  have  been,  we  regret  to  say, 
so  inconsiderately  and  so  reproachfully  directed  against  them.'* 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  633.) 

•3.  The  New  Testament,  with  References  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length,  so  that  the  Parallel  Texts  may  be  seen  at  one 
view.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  M.A.  London,  1722.  Se- 
cond edition,  1742.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  this  useful  publication  has  given,  for  the  most  part, 
all  the  references  in  the  then  last  and  fullest  edition  of  the  Bible, 
together  with  a  great  number  collected  by  himself;  and  has  further 
added  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  the  marginal  render- 
ing.s,  and  several  good  notes  on  really  difficult  passages,  together 
with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  procured  at  a 
very  high  price. 

4.  Scientia  Biblica ;  being  a  copious  Collection  of  Parallel 
Passages,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
words  at  length,  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  different  clauses  of  each  verse ;  together  with  the  text 
at  large,  in  Greek  and  English,  the  various  readings  and  the 
chronology.     London,  1825.     3  vols.  8 vo. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  royal  8vo.  Its  design  is  to  ex- 
pound Scripture  by  Scripture :  with  this  view  the  different  verses 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neatly  printed  by  themselves,  in  Greek 
and  English  ;  and  below  them  is  placed  (in  words  at  length)  a  new 
selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
great  labour  and  research,  and  is  calculated  to  save  much  time  and 
trouble  to  biblical  students.  The  typographical  execution  is  very 
neat. 

5.  The  Collateral  Bible ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
in  which  the  corresponding  texts  are  brought  together  in  one 
view,  and  arranged  in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner.  By  William 
M*CoRKLE,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Elt,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  Gregory  Bkdell,  A.M.  Philadelphia,  1826-1828.  3  vols. 
4to.     [Containing  the  Old  Testament.] 

In  this  work  the  best  marginal  references  are  printed  at  large 
and  in  connection  with  every  passage ;  by  which  means  every  pa- 
rallel or  related  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume  is  brought  at  once 
under  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  the  ^whole  scope  and  subject  of 
every  text  at  a  single  view.  On  some  passages  the  references  are 
extremely  copious.  This  work,  which  in  England  is  extreme!)^ 
rare  and  dear,  is  very  neatly  printed  :  and  some  useful  Tables  are 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

6.  A  new  Self-Interpreting  Testament,  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  Various  Readings  and  Parallel  Passages,  collected  from 
the  most  approved  Translators  and  Biblical  Critics,  including  all 
those  of  the  authorized  Version ;  and  set  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length.  With  Introductory  Arguments,  concerning  the 
Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of  each  Book ;  a  Reconcilia- 
tion of  seeming  Contradictiops ;  and  the  Meaning  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  the  Rev.  John  Platts. 
London,  1827,  royal  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  from  that  adopted  in  "  Scientia 
Bihlica."  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  text  is  omitted ;  and  the  ' 
parallel  passages  here  given  at  length  are  much  less  numerous. 
The  compiler  professes  to  have  proceeded  on  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion, and  to  have  inserted  apposite  texts,  while  he  has  rejected  all 
such  as  were  not  really  parallel.  Little  that  is  new  is  confessedly 
to  be  found  in  this  publication,  in  preparing  which  the  editor  ho- 
nourably acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of 
Mr.  Fox  (No.  3.  in  this  page),  and  of  Mr.  Cruttwell,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson's  Notes,  and  the  various  render- 
ings of  preceding  translators.  The  introductions  to  each  book  are 
necessarily  brief  Several  genealogical  tables  are  prefixed,  and 
the  work  terminates  with  a  reconciliation  of  thirty-eight  seemingly 
discrepant  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various 
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miscellaneous  observations  for  understanding  it :  a  collection  of 
the  princi|)al  prophecies-of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  Kingdom ;  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  New 
Testament  Proper  Names ;  a  Table  of  Scripture  Weights,  Mea- 
sures, and  Time ;  and  an  Index  to  the  New  Testament  History, 
which  is  copied  from  that  usually  annexed  to  the  quarto  editions  of 
our  authorized  Version. 

7.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  comprising  the  Sacred  Text 
of  these  Books,  with  the  most  copious  Marginal  References 
annexed  to  each  clause  of  each  verse,  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lambert  Cooulan,  D.D.  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians:  With 
Parallel  Texts  printed  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe. 
London,  183.3,  foolscap  4to. 

These  very  copious  parallel  texts  are  selected  from  the  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  from  Mr.  Piatt's  Self-interpreting  New 
Testament,  from  Mr.  Cruttwell's  Concordance  of  Parallels,  from  the 

Sirallel  references  given  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Polyglott 
ible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  and  from  other  sources. 

^nfflo-Romish  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Holie  Bible  faithfvUy  translated  into  English  ovt  of  the 
Avthentical  Latin.  Diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greeke,  and  other  Editions  in  diuers  languages.  With  Argv- 
ments  of  the  Bookes,  and  Chapters :  Annotations :  Tables :  and 
other  helpes  for  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text :  for  discouerie 
of  corruptions  in  some  late  translations :  and  for  clearing  Contro- 
versies in  Religion.  By  the  English  College  of  Doway.  Printed 
at  Doway  by  Lavrence  Kellam.    1609-10.  2  vols.4to. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  lesvs  Christ,  translated  faithfvlly 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke, 
and  other  editions  in  diuers  languages:  Vvith  Argvments  of 
bookes  and  chapters.  Annotations,  and  other  necessarie  helpes, 
for  the  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the  dis- 
couerie of  the  Corrvptions  of  diuers  late  translations,  and  for 
cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these  dales:  In  the 
English  College  of  Rhemes.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  lohn  Fogny. 
1582,  4to. 

These  are  the  first  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  they 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with.  Fine  copies  of  them  are  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the  common  people,  printed  an 
English  New  Testament  at  Rheims:  it  was  translatea,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Douay  Bible),  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which 
are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Worthington:  the  translators  were 
William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard 
Bristow.  This  translation,  with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New 
Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which  alone  is 
used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country.  The  translators  retained 
the  words  azymes^  tunike,  hclocuust^  pasche^  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and 
adequate  English  terms  by  which  to  render  them ;  ana  thus  con- 
trived to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Hence  the 
historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  "  a  translation 
which  needed  to  be  translated ;"  and  that  its  editors  "  by  all  means 
laboured  to  suppress  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence  or  other." 
Our  learned  countrvman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  solicited  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  refute  this  translation :  but,  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibited  from 
proceeding  further  oy  Archbishop  Whitgift;  who,  judging  it  im- 
proper that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  William  Fufke  in 
his  place.  By  him  the  divines  of  Rheims  were  refuted  with  great 
spint  and  ability.  Fulke's  work  appetfred  in  1617;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Cartwright's  confutation  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Abbot;  both  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  titles  of 
their  publications  are  subjoined. 

(1.)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated 
out  of  the  vulgar  Latine,  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  with  arguments  ol  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  An- 
notations, pretending  -to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers 
translations,  and  to  clear  the  controuersies  of  these  dayes.  With 
the  authorized  English  Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  -such 
arguments,  glosses,  and  annotations,  as  contain  manifest  impiety 
or  heresy,  treason  and  slander,  against  the  Catholic  Church  of 
God,  ana  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  Fulke,  D.D.  London,  1617; 
1633,  folio. 

This  elaborate  work  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  a^ain  re- 
printed in  1601,    That  late  elegant  scholar  and  pious  divine,  the 


Rev.  James  Hervey  (though  sometimes  rather  too  candid  and  in- 
discriminate in  his  public  recommendations  of  books),  passed  the 
following  very,  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  performance : — 
He  styles  it  ''a  valuable  piece  of  ancient  controversy  and  criticism, 
full  of  sound  divinity,  weighty  arguments,  and  important  observa- 
tions;" adding, — ^"  would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover 
the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual 
blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose." 

(2.)  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists*  Translation,  Glosses,  and 
Amiotations  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Cartwright 
London,  1618,  folio. 

In  1749,  a-  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  and  many  in  the  notes,  was  published  from 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Chaloncr,  titular  bishop  of  Debra,  and  one  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  of  the  Romish  Church  m  England.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  printed  at  different  times  and  in  different  sizes. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgat:  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in 
divers  languages;  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Doway,  a.  n.  1609;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, first  published  by  the  English  College  at  Rhemes,  a.  d. 
1582.  With  Annotations,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clementin  Edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  reverend  Doc- 
tor Thox,  /?.C.^.2>.    Dublin,  1816,  4to. 

This  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible  was  commenced  by  a 
Romish  bookseller  at  Cork,  and  circulated  in  numbers,  under  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
puted one  of  his  clergy  (the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walwi,  of  Denmark-street, 
Chapel)  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve  the  said  Bible  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  publisher's  bankruptcy,  his  assignee  (a  Protestant 
bookseller)  purchased  the  unfinisnea  part,  and  resolved  to  perfect 
the  work  in  order  to  cover  his  own  losses.  He  affixed  to  the  title 
the  name  of  a  Romish  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  work,  on  condition,  that  the  same  Romish  clergyman  continued 
to  correct  the  unfinished  part  In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  found  their  way  into  England ;  where  the  mur- 
derous and  implacable  spirit  of  some  of  its  notes,  and  also  the  cha- 
racters of  cardinal  Allen  and  other  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  original  publication  pf  the  text  ana  notes 
of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  were  briefly  but  severely  exposed  in 
the  British  Critic  for  September,  1817  (pp.  297 — 308.);  and  much 
more  fully  in  the  Courier  London  Newspaper  of  Oct.  1 1,  and  23, 
1817.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  this  edition  of  the 
An^lo-Romish  Bible,  and  of  the  subsequent  unsatisfactory  dis- 
claimer of  the  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  on  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenney's  "Enquiry  concerning  some  of  the  Doctrines 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (London,  1818),  pp  65—118., 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  abridged. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions,  in 
divers  languages :  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  at  Doway, 
A,n.  1609;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Rheims,  a.  n.  1582.  With  Annotations, 
References,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Index.  The 
whole  revised  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Dublin  and  London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  easily  accessible  edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  altered  for  the  better,  and 
made  conformable  to  our  Protestant  authorized  version,  in  several 
instances,  which  had  been  stigmatized  by  Romanists  as  heretical! 
(See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible,  pp.  19 — 21.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  translators  of  the  Rheimish  Testament  have  taken  various 
liberties  with  the  Sacred  Text,  which  would  have  been  denounced 
as  heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the  word 
of  God.  As  the  liberties  here  referred  to  are  equally  taken  with 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1825,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  them  put  upon  record. 

(1.)  Words  ma  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  but  foisted  into 

THE  TEXT  IN  THE  AnGLO-RoMISH  VERSIONf 

In  2  Pet.  i.  10.  we  have  "  by  good  works"  inserted. — "  Where- 
fore, brethren,  labour  more  that  by  good  works  you  may  make  sure 
your  calling  and  election." 

Those  words,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  they  have  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translators  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever;  as  "  their"  in  Matt  iv. 
20.,  "  are"  in  Matt.  v.  3,  4,  5.  &c.,  "  garments"  in  Matt  xi.  a 

(2.)  Words  OMITTED  IN  THE  Anglo-Rqmish  VERSION,  which  are 
found  in  the  origincd  Greek  Text. 

In  Matt  ii.  18.  the  words  "and  weeping,"  are  omitted  afler  "la- 
mentation." So  in  Matt  xxvi.  59.,  "and  elders"  are  omitted  afler 
"  chief  priests." 

In  Acts  ii.  47.  the  words  "  to  the  church"  are  omitted.    The  sen 
tence  runs  thus :  "  And  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  tho 
saved,"  or,  those  who  were  saved.    In  the  Anglo-Romish  Version 
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we  read,  '*  and  the  Lord  increased  doily  together  aach  as  ihould 
be  saved.** 

In  Kom.  xi.  6.  a  whole  sentence  is  omitted,  forming  the  latter 
pan  of  the  verse :  **  And  if  by  grace,  it  is  not  now  by  wcMrks;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  of  workst  tlum  ititno  more 
grace:  dherwiee  work  is  no  more  work"  This  last  soitence  is 
altogether  omitted !  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed  additiims 
to  and  subtractions  from  the  divinely  inspired  word  <^  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Deut  xii.  32.  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.^ 

5.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  and  divers  Translations  in  vulgar  Languages, 
diligenUy  compared  and  revised.  Together  -with  Annotations 
upon  the  meet  remarkable  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  marginal 
Notes  upon  other  difficult  texts  of  the  same,  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  better  understanding 
(^the  Literal  Sense.  By  C.[omelius]  N.[abt]  C.[onsultis8imie] 
Fy[atfultatis]  P.[ari8iensi8]  D.[octor.]  1718-19,  8vo. 

This  edition  has  no  place  or  printer's  name;  but  Dr.  Geddes 
says  that  it  was  printed  at  Dublin.  (Prospectus  for  a  new  transla- 
lioa,  p.  110.)  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  lewis's  Hist,  of  English 
Translations,  pp.  356—363.  (8vo.  edition.) 

6.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
with  Annotations.  By  R.  W,[etham]  D.[uacensis]  P.[rofessor.] 
1730-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  also  w  without  place  or  printer's  name :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Douay.  See  an  account  of  it  m 
Lewis's  History,  pp.  363—365. 

Welsh  Version. 

Y  Beibl  Cyssegr-Lan.  Sef  yr  hen  Destament,  a'r  Newydd. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
1588,  folio. 

From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's, 
prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  printed  in  1567,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  British  or  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant 
about  (if  not  before)  the  year  1527,  tliough  the  translator's  name  is 
not  known.  Some  other  small  and  detached  passages  of  Scripture 
appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  this  language  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all  probability,  lor 
the  use  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth, 
that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Srincipality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  dieir  vernacular 
ialect.  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c  28.), 
enacting  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  togedier  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  ^e  British  or 
Welsh  tongue;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  LlandafT,  and  Here- 
ford. They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and 
to  take  care  (under  a  penally  of  jC40  on  each  of  them)  that  such  a 
number  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  March  1,  1566,  as 
would  furnish  copies  to  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish 
church,  and  chapel  of  ease,  witliin  their  respective  dioceses,  where 
Welsh  was  con\monly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  at  Loudon, 
the  first  translation  ut  the  New  Testament.  The  iranulators  were 
Thomas  Huet,  Chanter  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry, 
learning,  and  piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  British  tongue  till  mor^  than  twenty  years 
afler  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament.  The  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  rendering  this  important  service  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, was  William  Morgan,  D.D.,  who  was  bishop  of  Llandaff  in 
1595,  from  which  see  he  was,  in  1604,  translated  to  that  of  Saint 
Asaph,  lie  first  translated  the  entire  Old  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and  also  revised  and  corrected  the 
former  version  of  the  New  'Testament,  both  of  which  were  printed, 
m  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Welsh  version  underwent  a  further  examination  and  correction 
from  Dr.  Parry,  Moi^n's  successor  in  the  see  of  Saint  Asaph.  This 
corrected  version,  which  is  usually  called  Parry's  Bible,  is  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1620. 
Seventy  years  afterwards,  another  folio  edition  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1690.  'These  folio 
impressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  use 
of  chiurches;  so  that,  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  nom  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  provi- 
lion  made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in  general  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  honour  of^  the  first  supply  of  this 
kind  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose  private 
expense  an  octavo  edition  was  printed  in  1630.  In  1654  and  1678, 
two  other  octavo  editions  appeared ;  the  latter  of  these  consisted 
of  8000  copies,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge, 
a  learned  nonconformist  minister,'  not  only  contributed  very  largely 
out  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions  fiom 

>  Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  English  and  Roman 
Churches,  p.  100.  DubUn,  1830. 

•  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasing  account  of  Mr.  Gouge's  various  bene- 
volent and  pious  undertakings  in  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermon  <m  his 
«teath.    Works,  vol  ii.  pp.  2AS-9i».  Svo.  London,  1890. 


numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  individuals.  The  next  octavo 
editi(m  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  published  in  1690,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones ;  who  was 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  Lon 
don.  This  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  sevcnteentli 
century,  and  also  the  most  numerous;  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having 
distributed  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  copies.^  During  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  mx  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  prmted, 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  venerable  Society  fox 
PROMOTING  Christian  Knowledge,  viz.  in  1718,  1727, 1746, 1752, 
1769  or  1770,  and  1799.  This  last  edition  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Common  Prayer,  and  singing  Psalms, 
besides  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testament  Ample 
as  this  edition  was,  in  a  few  years,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  became 
extremely  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Principality:  and  in  1802,  some 
pious  and  benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impression,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.*  Their  at-tention 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  wants  of  the  Principality:  in 
1806,  a  large  and  very  correct  stereotype  impression  of  the  New 
Testament  was  issued,  which  obtained  a  rapid  sale;  and  sut^e- 
quent  editions  have  been  printed,  particularly  a  very  neat  pocket 
edition,  executed  for  the  Society  by  his  raajes^'s  printers,  in  1825. 
In  1821,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  defrayed 
the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
with  the  Litur^  and  Psalms.  It  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  typography  ever  printed ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  are 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue. 


Irish   Version, 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  late  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  With  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  William 
O'Domhnuill.  [In  the  vernacular  Irish  character.]  London, 
1685-81,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  having  been  translated  into  Irish  by  Dr. 
William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell  (who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1629)  procured  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King ;  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  English  version. 
Bedell,  therefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He  supported  Mr. 
King,  during  his-  undertaking,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abili^ ;  and 
when  the  translation  was  finished,  he  would  have  printed  it  in  his 
own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  translation,  however,  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequently  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^  What  editions  were  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  authot*  of  the  present  work  has 
not  been  able  toascfertain.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
early  exerted  itself  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. In  1811,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed ; 
and  in  1813,  the  Bible  was  stereotyped.  A  handsome  octavo  edition 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  Irish  character,  was  printed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's printers  at  Dublin,  in  1827. 


JUanks   Version. 

Yn  Vible  Casherick;  goaill  stiaghyn  Chenn  Chonaant,  as  yn 
conaant  Noa :  veih  ny  Chied  Ghlaraghyn  ;  dy  Kiaralagh  Chyn- 
dait  ayns  Gailck  ;  ta  shen  dy  ghra,  Chengey  ny  Mayrey  Elian 
Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  Ihaiht  ayns  Kialteenyn.  Whitehaven, 
1775,  4to. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  truly  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formea  a  plan  for  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks  language ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
make  a  further  progress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  his  own  expense 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor,  Bishop  Hil- 
desley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  by  me  munificent  aid  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  other  benevolent  indivi- 
duals,  he  was  enabled  to  print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760. 
In  1766,  he  was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefactions,  to 
undertake  a  Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  com- 

fleted  only  two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  November, 
772.^  In  1775,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  venerable  society,  at  Whitehaven,  in  one  volume  quarto :  it 
is  very  neady  printed  in  three  columns  on  a  page. 

In  1819,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  octavo  edition  of  the  Manks 
Bible  was  executed  l^  his  majesty's  printers,  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

*  Llewenyn*s  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Verdons  and  Editions  of 
the  Bible,  pp.  1—50. 

«  See  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  Uistory  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  vol  i.  pp.  1—12.  ISa  150.  262.  391. 

•  KographiaBritannica,  article  Bedell,  vol.  it  p.  136.  2d  edition. 

■  ehalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xvM.  pp.  410'-482.  f^om  Mr 
Butler^s  Memotri  of  Bp.  mdesley. 
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LmbnicheaB  an  T-«eann  Tianmaidh,  air  an  terming  o'n 
dieiid  chanain  dmm  Gaelic  alban  naich;  agua  air  an  cor  a 
mache  le  h-ugdarrai  ardaheanaidh  ea^aia  na  h-alba*  Donddin 
[The  Holy  BiUe  in  the  Gaelic  Language.  Edinburgh],  l81M,  4to. 

The  Society  in  Scotland  for  piopagatiDg  Christian  Knowledge  hat 
the  honour  or  giving  to  the  inhamianai  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy 
ScriptuTM  in  their  vernacular  dialect  The  New  Testament  was 
tranriated  hf  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  minister  of  KiUin,  and  print- 
ed at  their  expense  in  1765 :  it  bears  a  high  character  for  fideli^  and 
accuracy.  The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  detached  portions  or  volumes,  at  different 
times,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit,  viz.  The  prophetical 
books,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  books  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss  (son  of  the  translator  of 
the  New  Testament),  in  three  parts,  which  appeared  successively  in 
the  years  1783, 1787,  and  1801.  In  1796  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society  published  another, 
consisting  of  twenty  thoummd  copies.  And  as  some  of  the  first  print* 
ed  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  so  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber, in  1802,  as  to  be  iosufiicient  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society's  own  schools  in  par- 
ticular, a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  was  nrinted. 
Three  parts  out  of  four,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  had 
been  divided,  were  rendered  fitmi  the  Hebrew  with  great  simplici- 
ty, and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  the  original  text  as  the  idiom 
of  the  respective  languages  would  admit  As  the  stylebf  the  fourth 
part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from  this  sim- 
plicity, it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.  From 
Uiis  corrected  text  (a  co|^  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Society 
in  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as  the 
Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  uigent  and  very  numerous 
denaands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced  prices 
by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.^ In  18lC  this  Gaelic  version  of  the  Bible  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  General  Assembly  ol  the  Church  of  ScotUind.  The 
quarto  edition,  printed  at  Edinbursh,  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible :  it  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  well  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
superintend  the  work.  This  edition,  with  a  revised  Gaelic  Metri- 
cal Version  of  the  Ftalms  and  Paraphrases  on  certainportions  of 
S^pture  subjoined  to  it  was  completed  in  the  year  1886.  It  was 
Uien  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land,  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  it  and  to  authorize  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  churches  ana  chapels  within  their  bounds  in  which 
pttblio  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language.* 

[it]   YsBSIOVa   IH   THE   LaITOUAOXS   SFOKXir   OK   THE   CoKTI- 

KENT  OF  Europe. 

1.   German  Vertiotu, 

LuTHER*s  Version, 

Jind  tJke  VersionM  derived  from  U. 

As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being  the  country  where  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals oi  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  its  inhabitants.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year  1466,  a  German 
translation  finm  the  Latin  Vulgate  vi^as  printed,  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown.'  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation  commenced, 
when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
general  uae  of  his  countr]rmen.  His  first  publication  comprised  the 
seven  penitential  Ptalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlin.  These 
appeared  in  1517 ;  and  were  followed  by  the  New  Testament  in 
lofts ;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523 ;  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
remaining  historical  books,  in  1534 ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Pftalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  uid  the  Song  of 
Songs.  In  1526,  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  und 
HalMikkuk ;  in  1528,  thosie  of  Zachariah  and  Isaiah ;  in  1529,  the 
apoc^phal  book  of  Wisd<Nn ;  in  1590,  the  book  of  Daniel,  together 
with  the  remaining  apocryphal  books ;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of 
PMdms ;  and  1531  and  1532,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All 
these  portions  of  Luther's  trandations  are  ot  extreme  rari^ :  in  the 
revision  of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  the  learn- 
ed a^  candid  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  correspmided  with 
onihent  men  on  various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to 
render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possible.  Further  to  ensure  its 
accuracy,  a  select  party  of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Lu- 
ther at  Wittemoerg,  to  revise  every  sentence  which  he  had  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Melancthon  collated  the 
Greek  original,  Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  professors  the  Rab- 
binical writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John  BuuEenhaffen,  and  Matthew 
Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid.     The  whole  Bible  thus  re- 

>  Address  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowle<]^ 
1803.  Owen'sHistoryoftheBibleSocietT,  vol.  i.  pp.  906^206.314— 316.  In 
1830^  a  Gaelic  traoslatiou  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer  was  completed 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowle<!^e. 

•  A  copy  of  tUs  very  rare  work  is  in  the  splendid  eoPectfcm  of  BariSpen- 
ear.  See  adeacrlptlon  of  U  in  Mr.  I>ibdia*s  libitochsca  ^penewiana,  vol.  1. 
pp.  42-47. 
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vised  was  fiiat  published  in  1590,  and  again  in  1534, 1541,  and  1545.' 
Luther  made  nis  version  directly  from  Uie  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  not  one  of  hia  numeroua  enemies  ever  durst  chaige  him 
with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  Wn  translation  is  represented 
as  being  unoomQionly  clear  and  accurate,  and  its  swle  m  a  high 
degree  pore  and  eleaant.  Having  originally  been  puhlished  in  to- 
tacned  porti(ms,  as  tnese  were  gradually  and  successively  circn* 
lated  amona  the  peo|de,  Luther*s  version  produced  sudden  and  al- 
most incredible  effects,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 

Krsons.^     Since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  times  without  nnm- 
r ;  and  as  the  refbrmaticm  spread,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  several 
other  translations,  viz. 

fL)  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in 
1533-4.  Its  authors  are  not  known.^  This  version  was  undermken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Bugenhagen  (or  Bugenhagius),  who  wrote  a  prefiice,  and  supplied 
short  notM,  and  als^  arguments  to  the  different  books. 

(2.)  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1588,  in  quarto,  by 
the  command  of  Bogialaus  XIII.  duke  of  Pomerania;  it  vi^aa  nude 
from  the  Wirtembers  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

(3.)  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Chris- 
tian III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagen: 
it  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament^ 
had  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  E^ish  version  was  subsequently 
revised  and  corrected  in  the  reigns  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
IV.  kings  of  Denmark ;  the  revision,  made  by  command  of  the  last- 
mentioned  monarch,  is,  we  believe,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding 
editions  <^  the  Danish  Scriptures,  which,  Jwwever,  are  said  to  vary 
considerably  from  Luther's  German  version. — ^In  1623,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Danish 
lanauage  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  ^  the  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish 
ancf  Faroese  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

(4.)  The  Icdandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oudur  Gottshalkson 
(whose  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum),  and  printed  in 
Denmark,  in  1539,  at  the  expenae  of  Christian  IH.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all 
the  Simdajrs  in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Hialteson,  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum;  which  may  be  considered  aa  a 
second  edition  of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the 
compiler  having  availed  himself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing 
out  the  lessons  of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed 
in  the  same  year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  notic€»d, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Ice- 
landic, through  the  unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gud- 
brand  Thorlaksun,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  not  onlv  contributed 
largely  to  the  undertakii^  himself,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent 
donation  from  Frederic  H.,  with  authori^  to  raise  a  rix-dollar  in 
aid  of  the  work  from  every  church  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  known 
what  share  this  eminent  prelate  had  in  the  translation,  which  ia 
considered  as  the  production  of  difilerent  hands.  Gottshalkscm's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  adopted,  after  having  been  revised  by  Gud  brand. 
This  edition  has  always  been  very  nighly  esteemed,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  preferred 
before  more  modem  translations.  A  second  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
BiUe  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thor 
lak  Skuleson,  bishop  of  that  see;  by  whom  it  was  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  This  is  the  standara  text  from  which  the  two  most 
recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have  been  printed.^ 

•  For  further  particulars  relative  to  Lntber*s  German  Version  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francis  Ck>j(^ 
M.  A.,  pp.  206—213.  (2d  edUO.  and  also  to  Dr.  Townley  >s  Illustrations  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271—900.  Of  the  editions  of  Luther's  versions 
above  noticed,  the  venerable  Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  re. 
vising  and  correcting  that  of  1641.  It  was  beaatifnlly  printed  in  two  foHo 
volumes,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cuts.  A  Vnigue  Copy  of  this  edition, 
which  had  been  Luther't  own  eopy^  and  constantly  U8e<l  by  him  until  his 
decease,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kUeMr.  Edwards  (formeriy  an  emineot 
booksellerX  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-the-HilL  On  the  nle  of  his 
choice  library  by  auction,  in  1813.  these  precious  Volumes  were  purchased 
by  Geo.  Hibber^  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  89^  St.  6d.  (See  a  description  of  them 
copied  from  the  sale  catak)«ue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  De- 
cameron, voL  UL  pp.  123, 191..  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL  Izzxv. 
part  i.  p.  251.)  At  the  sale  or  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  in  1829,  this  copy  of 
Luther's  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  for  the  sum  of2B6L 
Fac-similes  of  the  hsndwritings  of  Uie  venerable  reformers,  Luther,  Bogen* 
haf  en,  Melancthon,  and  Major  (into  whose  possession  this  copy  socces* 
sively  panedX  are  given  In  the  sale  catatogne  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  p.  481. 

«  MosbeiBi*s  BcdesiastiGal  History,  vol  iv.  p.  60. 

■  Another  Lower  Saxon  Version  from  the  Vukate  was  printed  at  Lubeck 
in  1494,  in  two  folio  volnmes.  The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice 
of  it  In  the  BibliothecaSpeneeriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  6&— ^ 

•  An  Interestlngaccoontof  this  version  issiven  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  bis 
"Dissertation  on  Ilans  MilcltelBen's  (or  the  first  Danish)  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Copenliagen,  1813,  4to. 

f  Tlie  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
"Historical  View  of  the  Translation  and  diAsrent  Editions  of  the  Icelsndic 
Scriptdre^"  In  the  second  volume  (w.  249—306.)  of  his  very  interesting 
Journal  of^  a  Residenee  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  1814  and  1819.  ftvo. 
EdtobuTf h,  181& 
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(5.)  The  StDcdish  Version  was  made  from  the  first  edition  of 
Luther's  German  Translation;  it  was  begun  by  Laurence  Andreas, 
and  finished  by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  at  Upsal,  in  1541, 
by  the  command  of  Gustavus  L,  king  of  Sweden. 

(6.)  The  Dutch  Translation  appeared  in  1560,  and  after  being 
repeatedly  printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  transla- 
tion, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  45.  infra. 

(7 — 10.)  The  Finnish  Version  was  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1642,» 
and  again  in  1642  ;2  the  Lettish  (or  Livonian)  was  made  by  Ernest 
Gluck,  dean  of  tiie  Lutheran  church  in  Livonia,  who  completed  it 
between  the  years  1(580  and  1688:  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Riga,  in  1689;^  the  Sor<d>ic  or  Wendish  (a  dialect  spoken  in  Upper 
Lusatia;,  at  Bautzen  (Budissae),  in  1728,  and  again  in  1742;  and  the 
IMhuanian,  at  Konigsberg  (Regiomonti),  in  1735. 

Valuable  as  Luther's  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  it  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  whose  productions  are  enumerated  by 
Walchius.'*  Luther's  translation,  reformed  by  the  Zuinglians  and 
Calvinisls,  was  printed,  in  various  editions,  at  ^eustadt,  between 
the  years  1679  and  1695;  at  Herbom  in  16%,  lt)98,  17U1-5-8,  and 
21 ;  at  Heidelberg  in  1617  and  1618,  and  many  times  since ;  at 
Cassel  in  1602;  and  at  Basle  in  1651,  1659,  and  m  the  last  century 
venr  frequently. 

Between  the  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  published  at  Zurich 
a  German-Swiss  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  he  could, 
he  availed  himself  of  such  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  were  then 

f)rinted.  In  1667,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  trans- 
ation  was  published  at  Zurich :  the  alterations  and  corrections  in 
it  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  considered  as  a  new  translation,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Zurich  version  of  Leo  Juda.  "  It  was  undertaken 
by  Hottinger,  Miiller,  Zeller,  Hoffraeister,  and  others,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  that  pursued  by  our  own  admirable 
translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  copied  from  it,  this  ver- 
sion is  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  these  learned 
men  met  together,  Hottinger  and  Miiller  had  each  of  tliem  the 
Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands :  Zeller  had  the  Old  Zurich  ver- 
sion; Wasser  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati  and  Parens' 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible;  HotTmeister  had  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Junio-Tremcllian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian  Bible. 
When  any  difference  arose,  the  point  was  argued  by  them  ail ; 
each  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  translation  which 
was  in  his  hands:  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  which,  aAer  ma- 
lure  consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew."^ 

As  the  Zurich  edition  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  Lutlier, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  Irom  the  Latin  version  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared 
in  detached  portions  between  the  years  1602  and  1604,  and  was 
reputedly  printed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Piscator's 
version,  having  become  very  scarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  the 
Biblical  and  Divinity  Professors,  and  three  pastors  of  the  Helvetic 
church,  who  have  corrected  its  orthography,  and  such  words  as 
have  become  obsolete,  previously  to  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible,  and  4000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
has  been  executed  by  the  Benie  Bible  Society,  aided  by  a  pecuni- 
ary grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  versions  made  by  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Romish  divines:  some  of  them 
appeared  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Three  of  these 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz. 

(1.)  That  of  John  Detemberger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
He  took  much  from  Luther,  against  whom,  however,  he  vehemently 
inveighs.  His  translation  was  first  published  at  Mayence  in  1534, 
and  has  been  several  times  printed  since  that  time. 

(2.)  The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.  He 
translated  only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by 
Jerome  Emser.  It  was  first  published  in  1537,  and  nas  also  been 
repeatedly  printed. 

(3.)  The  version  of  Caspar  Ulenbere,  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  archoishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne, is  preferred  by  those  of  his  own  communion  to  all  the  other 
German  versions.  He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  translation  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  under- 
gone very  numerous  impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed  include  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    In  addition  to  them,  three  new  versions  of  the  New 

.  *■  This  edition  was  accompanied  with  a  translatioD  In  the  EAthonian  lan- 
guage, spokeo  in  the  province  of  E^thland  or  Estbonia.  It  is  a  totally  dis- 
tinct language,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of 
Translauoiiti,  p.  4.  note.  Tiiere  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Esthonian,  called  the 
Dorpatian  JSsthonian,  into  which  the  New  Testament  was  translated  and 
published  in  the  year  1727. 

•  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Karelian  language '(spoken  in 
Karelia,  a  province  of  East  Finland),  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St  Petersburg  Bible  Society ;  out  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
version  is  made  from  the  Finnish,  or  not 

*  Henderson's  Biblical  Uesearches,  p.  HI.  An  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, both  in  Livonian  and  Esthonian,  had  been  already  printed  at  Riga, 
iii  1685  and  1686.    Thf  Lettish  or  Livonian  is  a  Sclavonian  dialect. 

*  Walchn  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol  iv.  pp.  79—81. 

•  Whiuaker's  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
Bi  Europe,  p.  33.   Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 


Testament  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  circulated  very  lars^ely 
among  the  Romanists  of  Germany,  who  have  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  the 
Papal  See  against  them.  Of  two  of  these  versions,  the  Ratisbon 
edition,  and  that  executed  by  M.  Gossner,  a  learned  Romish  priest, 
formerly  of  Munich,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
authentic  particulars;  the  third  was  executed  about  the  yrar  1812, 
b^  the  Rev.  Leander  Von  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  It  is  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Greek,  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  first 
Protestant  clergjoften  at  Dresden  and  Zurich,*  as  well  as  by  seve- 
ral authorities  among  the  literati* of  the  Romish  communion,  as 
exhibiting  a  pure  and  correct  version  of  the  sacred  original.^ 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Germany,  called  the  Jewish-German. 
One  was  made  by  Joseph  Josel  Ben  Alexander,  and  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679 :  previously  to  publica- 
tion it  was  revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stem,  chief  rabbi  at  the  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam.  The  other  Jewish-German-  translation  was 
executed  by  Rabbi  Jekuthiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  by 
Uri  Veibsch  Ben  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  Korthoft 
terms  this  translator  a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  charges  him  with 
having  disguised  certain  prophecies  reldlive  to  the  Messiah,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Jewish  predilections.  Of  these  two  semi-barlm- 
rous,  unfaithful,  and  now  almost  universally  neglected  translations, 
which  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  Scripture  criticism,  Carpzov 
has  given  an  account,  with  specimens.^  And  as  the  German  Jewv 
are  at  this  time  said  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  a 
Jewish-German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  lately  been 
printed  for  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 


2.  French  Versions, 

The  earliest  attempt  towards  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
French  was  made  by  Jean  de  Vignay  or  de  Vignes,  who  translated 
the  epistles  and  gospels  cpntained  in  the  Romish  missal,  at  the 
request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  king  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century .»  Later  in  the  same  century, 
Raonl  de  Presles,  or  Praelles,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.  king 
of  France,  translated  the  Bible  into  French  as  for  as  the  Psalms 
or  Proverbs.io  A  very  fine  manuscript  of  his  version  is  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  No.  1175.,  in  the  British  Museum.^! 
In  1512,  James  le  Fivre,  of  Estaples  (better  known  by  the  nimie  of 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis),  published  a  translation  of  St  Paul's 
epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate;  and  in  1523 he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  This  was  fbllowed 
by  detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  edition  of  the 
entire  French  Bible,  translated  by  himself.  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  by  Martin  TEmpereur,  in  1530  (again  in  1534  and  1541), 
and  was  revised  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  whose  edition  appeared 
in  1550,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  translation 
of  Le  Fevre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  French 
Bibles,  whether  executed  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  The 
first  Protestant  French  Bible  was  published  by  Robert  Peter  Olive- 
tan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  illustrious  reformer, 
John  Calvin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition  wherever  it  dif- 
fered from  the  Hebrew.  It  was  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  In 
folio  ;  and  at  Geneva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  wiUi  additional  cor- 
rections by  Calvin.  Both  these  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Another  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1588,  revised  by 
the  colle^  of  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Geneva  (Beza,  Genlart,  Jaquemot^  Bertram,  and  others),  who  so 
greatly  improved  Olivetan's  Bible,  both  in  correctness  and  diction, 
that  It  henceforth  obtained  the  name  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  It  has  gone  through  very  nu- 
merous editions,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  1805,  in 
folio,  and  also  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  revised  by  the  college  of  pas- 
tors at  Geneva.  This  is  confessedly  the  most  elegant  French  ver- 
sioh  extant ;  but  many  Protestants  have  wished  that  it  were  a  lit* 
tie  more  literal,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  David  Martin's  revi- 
sion of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  French  Bible  (of  which  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  1696,  at  Utrecht,  in  4to.,  and  the 
entire  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  in  1707,  in  two  folio  volumes),  or  the 
revision  of  Jean-Fred6ric  Ostervald ;  the  best  edition  of  which  i» 
said  to  be  that  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1772,  in  folio,  with  his 
arguments  and  reflect^MM  on  the  different  books  and  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  Ostervald's  revised  text  (frequently  but  erroneously 
termed  a  version)  has  been  several  times  printed.  Another 
French  Protestant  version  (made  from  the  Italian  translation  of 
Diodati)  was  published  in  1562,  which  for  a  short  time  was  held 

■  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Reinhart,  first  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  and 
the  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Antistes  Hess. 
*>  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

•  C&rpzovii  Critics  Veteris  Testainenti,  pp.  757—786. 

*  Guiars  de  Moulins,  canon  of  St  Pierre  d'Aire,  hi  the  diocese  of  Too* 
raine,  is  commonly  but  erroneously  considered  as  the  first  French  trsns- 
later  of  the  Bible.  Between  the  years  1291  and  1294  be  translated  the  His- 
toria  Scholastics  of  Peter  Comestor;  a  popular  abstract  of  sacred  history, 
which  has  been  confounded  vrith  the  Scriptures.  (Townley's  Illustrations 
of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  391, 392.)  Several  copies  orthis  trandation 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris;  and  an  edition  of  it  wasprinted  by  order 
of  Cliarles  VIl].,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  at  Paris,  in  1487. 

to  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8—11. 

IV  See  a  deseripUon  of  this  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Lansdowniana,  pp.  7B\ 
285. 
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in  estimation  by  the  Calvinists.  The  French  translation  of  Sebas- 
tian Caatalio,  who  was  but  indifierently  skilled  in  that  language, 
appeared  at  Basil  in  1655 ;  being  accommodaled  to  his  Latin  ver- 
sion above  noticed,  it  was  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  was 
never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Charles  le  C^ne,  who  quitted  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  in  1741,  thirty-eight 
years  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam.  The 
States  of  Gronpgen  prohibited  the  circulation  of  this  version  in 
their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tenc^ncy.  A  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Le 
Clerc,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  4to. :  it  is  said  to 
be  tainted  with  Socinian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much 
read.  But  the  French  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
executed  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  (Amsterdam,  1718,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.),  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  close- 
ness. An  English  translauon  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  made  from 
this  version,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  excellent  introduction  which  ac- 
companied  the  French  edition.  This  volume  has  been  several 
times  printed. 

A  reformation  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Renat 
Benoist  (Renatus  Benedictus),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  Navarre.  It  was  published  with  notes  in  1566;  but  being  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  a  new  ^ition 
was  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  who  freed  it  from  the 
«>rrectionB  of  the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogether  confbnnable  to 
^e  Latin.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  and  at 
various  places  since-  In  1820  a  version  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the 
Jialect  spoken  at  Toulouse  and  in  its  vicinity,  was  pnnted  atTou- 
iouse.i  There  are  several  other  French  translations  by  private  in- 
dividuals, as,  1.  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Ijalin  Vul- 
gate by  Jacques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  published  in  1643,  with  the  approbation  of*  the  faculj^  of  the- 
ology of  Poitiers :  at  present  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in  France; — 
2.  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  de  Ma- 
roUes,  published  in  1649:  it  is  executed  principally  from  Eras- 
mus's I^tin  version,  but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
has  oflen  been  reprinied  ; — 3.  Father  Amelotte's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  published  in  1666,  1667, 
and  1668,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  with  notes.  It  has  been  very  justly 
and  severely  criticised,  for  its  blunders,  by  Father  Simon.  His  prin- 
cipal design  in  publishing  this  version  was  to  supersede  the  French 
Protestant  translation,  and  especially  that  of  the  learned  Port- 
Royalists  (which  was  then  in  the  press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Ame- 
lotte  was ;— 4.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  before  its  publication  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  It  was  printed  at  Amsteraam  by  the  Elzevirs,  for  Gaspard 
Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mens  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Testament  of  Mens),  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privilege  ot  the 
king  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  Innocent  XI.  This  version  (which  is  from  tne  Vulgate)  was 
begun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by 
his  brotner  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Por^Royali8ls,  Amaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Sainte  Mar- 
the,  and  Pierre-Thomas  du  Fosse.  This  version  was  greatly  es- 
teemed, especially  by  the  Jansenists ; — 5.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1668,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. :  it  is  made  from  tne  Vulgate,  and 
holds  a  middle  way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraplirase ; — 
6.  The  New  Testament,  by  Fatlier  Quesnel,  is  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  Vulgate  than  the  translation  published  at  Mens 
(No.  4.),  which  he  took  for  his  basis :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral 
reflections,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  com- 
mended by  pope  Clement  aL,  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned 
his  version  oy  the  celebrated  bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  Uni- 
genitus  Dei  Filius,"  together  with  one  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing  that  either  had  been  written 
or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it !  The  first  part  of  Quesnel's 
Version  and  Reflections  was  published  in  1671,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  following  nine  years.  Editions  of 
the  whole  work  were  printed  at  Brussels  in  1693  and  1694,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  at  Trevoux  in  1698,  and  at  Paris  in  1699.  This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  oflen  been 
reprinted,  both  in  8vo.  and  *12mo.  Quesnel's  Reflections  were 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1719-1725 ; — 7.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux  in  1686,  with  the  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place.'  Of 
the  wilful  alterations  and  falsifications  introduced  into  this  version, 
in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  do«nnaas  of  the  Romish  church,  an 
account  was  publish^  by  bishop  Kidder  in  1690.  It  is  supposed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  tnis  version  was  bought  up  and  destroyed, 
as  very  few  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ^^--8,  9.  Between 

*  I.e  S^nt  Ebanf  el?  de  Nostra  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ  seloun  SKnt  Jan, 
trsduit  ^n  L^ngo  Toufouzenzo.    A  Took>uso,  1820.  12IDO. 

•  I^  Nouveau  Testament  de  notie  Seigneur  J.  C,  tradoit  de  I^itin  en 
Francis  par  les  Th^okif  tens  de  Louvaio :  imprim6  a  Bordeaux,  chez 
Jacques  Mongiron-Millanges,  Imprimeur  du  Roi  et  du  College,  1686.  Avec 
approbation  et  permission. 

a  Two  copies  are  at  Oxford,  one  in  tlte  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in 
that  of  Christ  CImrch  College ;  two  others  are  in  Dublin,  in  the  University 
library,  and  in  the  Ubrary  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh;  and  a  fifth  is 
in  the  posst^jsion  of  his  royal  highucsu  thv.  Duke  of  Sussex.    (Pr.  Cotton's 


1697  and  1703,  the  Jesuits,  Bouhours,  Michael  Tell ier,  and  Pierre 
Bemi*»r,  published  another  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  version  of  Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulgat 
(Paris,  1702,  in  four  volumes,  12mo.),  are  now  nearly  forgotten  ;— 
10.  The  French  version  of  the  ingenious  critic,  Father  Simon,  pub- 
lished with  notes  in  1702,  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  two  volumes,  4to.,  1730.  This  version  was  condemned  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  cardinal  de  Noaiiles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
also  by  two  "  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.'*  Various  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are  not  of  sufficient  note  to  re- 
quire a  distinct  mention. 


3  JBelgian  Vrrnom, 

A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Winted  at  Cologne  in  1475,  at 
Delft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a  long  time  the  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries  had  only  the  Dutch  tran^alion,  made  from  Lu- 
ther's German  version  in  15o0,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
page  44  ;  but  in  1618,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were  John  Bo- 
germann,  William  Baudart,  andGerson  Bucer;  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  to  James  Roland,  Anthony 
Valffius,  and  Festus  Hommius.  Their  portions,  when  finished,  were 
submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  others.  This  Dutch  version 
was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  fidelity;  the 
Remonstrants,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  New  Testament, 
translated  it  anew  from  the  Greek ;  and  their  version  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

4.  Italian  Versions. 

Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in  tlie  Italian  language. 
The  earliest  is  that  of  Nicolao  Malermi,  who  translaCbd  it  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate:  it  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1471,  in  folio. 
The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Bruccioli,  also  printed  at  Venice  in 
1532 :  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  Latin 
translation  of  Sanctes  Pagninus.  A  revisea  edition  of  Bruccioli's 
Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  &incte8 
Marmochinus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian  version 
has,  moreover,  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A  Protestant 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  ii)  1562,  which  is  usually  considered 
as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli's,  but  Walchius  asserts  that  it  is  altogether 
a  new  translation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded  by  the 
elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in  1607. 
The  latest  Italian  version  is  that  executed,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteen^  century :  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
late  pope  Pius  VI.  Thf  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779:  both  were  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  professedly  taken  from  the  fathers.  Martini's 
translation  has  been  repeatedly  printed:  the  edition  of  Livomo 
(Leghorn),  1818,  and  that  of  Italia,  1817,  with  the  stereotype  New 
Testament  executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklewell  (near  I^ndon),  1813, 
were  put  into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  be 
sold,  by  a  decree  dated  January  ISui,  1820.^ 


5.  Spa7iish  Versions. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language 
was  executed   from  the  Vulgate,  and    pnnted  at  Valencia  m 

Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  9.)  The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Grier,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  "  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the 
Protestant  Bible"  (I^ndon,  1812,  4to.),  has  given  many  specimens  of  the 
falsifications,  forgeries,  and  additions  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  text  of 
the  Bordeaux  French  version  of  the  New  Testament  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages are  subjoined  as  examples  of  the  corruptions  thus  wilfully  made  in 
this  version  :— 

Acts  xiii.  2.  Or  comme  ils  offroient  au  Seigneur  le  sacrifice  de  la  mesae. 
— Now  as  they  offered  unto  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  the  nuus,  Ac. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  fidsifications  to  be  found  in  the  French 
translation ;  it  was  designedly  made  to  support  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By  it  the  translators  departed  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  from  the  En^sb  Protestant  version.  This  is  ihe  very 
passage  respecting  which  Monsieur  Veron,  when  asked  why  be  wrested  ft 
from  Its  natural  meaning,  replied,  '*  Because  he  had  oflen  oeen  aslced  by 
Calvinists  what  scripture  affirmed  tliat  the  apostles  said  mass."  (Simon's 
Crit.  Hist  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  3S7.) 

1  Tim.  iv.  I.  Or  I'Esprit  dit  clairement^qu'en  demiers  temps  queliyoes 
uns  se  s^pareront  de  ta  foy  Romaine.—Sovr  the  Spirit  says,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Roman  faith. 

Here  the  Bordeaux  translators  have  been  guilty  of  another  forgery,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  Romish  church  as  the  only  churdi. 

2  Cor.  vUi.  19.  Et  non  seulement  cela,  mais  aussi  il  a  est^  ordoon6  par 
les  ^ises,  compagnon  de  notre  p^lerinage.— And  not  only  that,  but  he  was 
also  appointed  by  the  churches  tne  companion  of  our  pilgrimage. 

^  this  passage  Saint  Paul  is  merely  speaking  of  bis  having  selected  a 
brother  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels ;  but,  in  the  Bordeaux  version, 
the  apostle's  language  is  altered,  for  the  pur(iose  of  showing  that  the  prac* 
tice  of  pilgrimaite  is  warranted  by  Scripture.' 

*  Schoell,  Uistoire  Abrig^e  de  la  Litt^rature  Grecque,  tome  ii.  pp.  159— 
166.  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  art  Quesnel,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  42&— 
429. 

»  Townley'j  lUustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol  iii.  p  483. 
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1478  ;i  it  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  'In  1553,  a  Spanish  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  ibr  the  Jews  by  Edward  Pinel ;  it 
was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1630,  a  revised  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A  much  earlier 
translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  learned 
Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  Rabbi  David  Kimchi 
An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  Spa- 
nish was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1813, 14, 15,  and  16,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  Tne  Hebrew 
text  is  printed,  with  vowel  points,  on  one- half  of  the  page,  and 
the  Jevnsh-Spanish,  virith  rabbinical  characters,  on  the  other  ^  and 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Jewish-Spanish  dialect 
is  in  progress  at  Constantinople,  under  the  directicm  of  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Leeves.  The  Gospels  or  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  com- 
pleted.' Amonff  the  Cnristians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  translated  the 
scriptures  into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed 
liimseif  of  die  assistance  afibrded  by  the  Latin  versicms  of  Pa^pfii- 
nus  and  Leo  Juda :  it  was  publishea  at  Basil  in  1569.  A  revised 
edition  of  it  by  Cjrprian  de  Valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later 
versions  and  notes,  especially  the  Genevan  French  Bible,  viras  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1602.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1793-4, 
by  Don  Philipe  Sciode  Scm  Miguel  (subsequently  appointed  bishop 
or  Segovia),  in  ten  folio  volumes ;  it  is  adorned  with  three  hundred 
engravings,  copied  from  those  of  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which 
were  executed  for  the  edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1789  and  the  following  years.  This  edition  is 
very  rare  and  dear,  even  in  Spain.  Padre  Scio*s  Spanish  version 
was  reprinted  at  Madrid  between  the  years  1794  ana  1797,  in  ntne- 
feea  laige  8vo.  volumes,  with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this 
edition  both  with  and  without  the  Latin  text.  The  third  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1808,  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
in  sixteen  volumes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  quartos : 
they  are  very  neatly  executed.  The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish 
translation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  To  each  book  is  pre- 
fixed a  critical  preface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  a  copious 
commentary,  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  the  &Uiers. 
In  1824,  another  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, with  notes,  was  published  by  Don  Felix  Torres  Amat,  in  eight 
volumes,  4lo.  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  work- 
ed ofi^  part  of  which  was  destined  for  America.^  In  1832,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Catalonian  dialect,  by  Mr. 
Prat,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  completed  and 
printed^  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  about  four  millions  of  persons. 
The  translator  has  completed  (but  not  printed)  a  version  of  the 
Book  of  Psahns.' 


6.  RuMtian  VertUnt, 

**  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
changes^  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  lahgfuage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Pbland,  the 
progress  of  the  Poles  in  grammar  and  lexicti^rapliy,  and  other 
jH>werfully  operative  causes,  whereby  a  peculiar  Polish  Russian 
dialect  was  formed,  which  continues  to  be  spoken  to  this  day  by  the 
c*omraon  people  inhabiting  the  provinces  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  White  Russia."  Into  this  dialect  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  detached  portions  of  the  Scripture  (which  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
modem  Russian  Bibles),  were  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  Skorina,  a 
physician,  who  published  them  between  the  years  1517  and  1525. 
The  whole  of  tne  copies  appear  to  have  been  sent  into  White 
Russia :  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.^ 

**  The  next  attempt  that  was  made  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
version  of  the  Scri^ures  in  their  vernacular  ton^e,  was  that  of 
Ernest  Gliick,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Livonia,'*  who,  to- 
wards the  cloee  of  the  seventeenth  century,  undertook  a  version  of 
tlie  whole  Sclavonic  (or  ancient  Russian)  Biole  into  the  dialect  at  that 
time  spoken  in  Russia.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  this 
version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1696;  but  Dr.  Henderson 
states  that  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  whole  of  Gliick's  library  and 
papers,  at  the  siege  of  Marienbure  in  1702. 

When,  in  consequence  o^  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  the  public  attention  was  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  a  translation 
into  the  modem  Russ  language.  The  emperor  Alexander  having 
leierred  it  to  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  they  re- 
commended the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Spiritnal  Schools  to 

<  Thomson's  and  Orme's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  TVsnslaticm  of  the 
Scriptures,  p.  40.  iMte. 

•  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix, 
p.  21. 

•  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Britiidi  and  Foreifa  Bible  Socletf ,  pp.  Iv.  98. 
To  ensure  correctness,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves  statea  UMt  the  translator 
end  his  assistant  passed  with  him  three  or  four  mornings  in  every  week ; 
and  tliat,  with  his  Greek  Testament  and  various  versions  before  him.  he 
heard  the  whole  read  over,  and  allowed  no  phrase  or  word  to  pass  wnich 
did  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  sacred  original.    Ibid.  p.  99. 

«  Biblioth^qae  de  hi  Litt^rature Etrang^repour  1823,  p. 312l  A complele 
copy  of  Adiat'is  translation  is  in  the  library  oi  the  British  and  FordgnKUe 
Society. 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xliii.    Twenty-ntaith  Report;  p.  zhrW. 

«  Dr.  Henderson's Bibliea)  Researches,  pp.  1<0-^IO&  famK  106— HOl  he 
bat*  given  specimens  of  this  venton,  with  valuable  phOoiogical  observa- 
tiotu. 


select  proper  persons  Ibr  the  undertaking.  On  the  comoletion  of 
the  fiwir  Gospels,  they  were  examined  by  a  committee  or  revision, 
who  published  in  1819  two  editions,  consisting  of  15,000  copies  each, 
with  the  Sclavonic  text  in  parallel  columns.  In  1820,  dOjSoO  copies 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  issued  from  the  press:  the  epistiev 
were  added  successively,  as  they  passed  the  committee  of  revision, 
and  in  1823,  the  entire  New  Testament  was  published,  Ibr  the  first 
time,  in  the  modem  Russian  language.  In  1822,  a  version  of  the 
Ptalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published ;  the  pnncipal 
labour  in  preparing  which  had  fidlen  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  the 
first  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Of  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (the  translation  of  which  was  confided  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  Spiritual  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kief)>  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  were  translated  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  revision ;  and  the  archtushop  Philaret  had  com- 
menced the  translation  of  Isaiah.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  first  edition  would  make  several  volumes,  the  Committee  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  10,000  cofnesof 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth: 
but'  **  this  edition,  though  ready  for  publication  at  Micbummer,  1824* 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ;  not  havii^  obtained  the  sanction 
and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  see  the 
light,  unless  the  successor  of  Alexander  act  in  the  spirit  by  which 
that  illustrious  monarch  was  guided  when  he  ordered  the  transla^ 
tion  to  be  made."*  So  lar  as  it  has  been  published,  the  Modem 
Russian  version  is  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude  both  by  clergy  and  laity. 


7.  Croat  Version 

The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Croatia  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  1551.  It  was  translated  l:^  the  pastor  Tniber, 
and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the  translator,  at  the 
same  place,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  1581-2.  These  editions  are 
of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Croat  Bible  ap- 
peared at  Wittemburg  in  1584.  The  New  Testament  is  the  version 
of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and  book  of  £cclesiasticus 
were  translated  by  the  editor,  George  Dalnwtinns,  who  also  wrote 
the  preface.' 


8.  Basque  Vereion, 

The  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  first  printed  at 
Rochelle  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  Joan  d' Albert, 
queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous.  It  is  fomii^ 
ed  with  parallel  pesBares  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  Ac.^  In  1826,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  dialect  was  printed  at  Bayonne,  firom 
a  copy  (perhajps  unique)  that  was  discovered  in  the  UniversiQr 
Libraiy  at  Oxford  :^  and  in  1829  the  entire  New  Testament  waa 
printed  at  Paris,  beeides  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  four 
Gospels.  11 


9.  Hungarian  Version* 

The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was  executed  bv  Caspar 
Caroli,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Vatablus, 
Pagninus,  Munster,  Tremellius,  and  of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  first 
published  in  1589,  at  Wysoljm;  and  subsequently  at  Hanau,  in 
1608;  at  Oppenheim,  ui  1612;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  1684,  and 
1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  ui  Holland,  in 
1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
the  Jesuits,  into  wImmo  custody  they  were  committed,  to  prevent 
any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  There  is  also  a  Popish  version, 
made  from  the  I^oin  Vulgate,  by  George  Kaldi,  and  printed  at 
Cologne  and  Vienna. 


10.  Polish  Version. 

Three  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  published  in  die 
Polish  language.  The  first  was  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the 
RcMnanists,  and  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1561 ;  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at  other  places.  The 
sectmdfwas  made  by  the  Scwnnians,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expense  of  prince  Nicholas  Radzivil ;  it  was  published  at  Pincaow, 
in  Lithuania,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  books  ever  pdnted.» 
This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in  Lithuania,  in  157L 
The  third  Polish  version  was  made  by  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinists, 
in  1596.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Judno- 
Poliah  dialect  (which  is  spoken  bv  the  Jews,  who  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Poland)  has  been  made  oy  the  Rev.  N.  Solomon,  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  oi'  the  London  Socie^  for  pro- 

t  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  115^  U6i  126^127.  In  pp. 
119—121. 126. 12B— 130.,  Dr.  H.  has  given  qMcimensof  the  Modem  Ruasna 
Version,  with  philological  remarka. 

•  Adler's  Bibllotheea  BibUca,  part  hr.  pp.  131, 132. 

•  IbM.  p.  161. 

'  <•  Arcmves  dn  Christiantsme  poor  1826,  p.  ^. 

»  Tweaty-fliUi  Report  of  the  Bible  SoekMj,  p.  zavii.  Twenty-sixth  Re- 
poit,p.xMix. 

•s  A  cony  of  this  transhtfcm  is  hi  the  library  of  Bart  Spencer,  and  is 
described  by  Dr.  DibcBn,  Bib.  fSpeac.  vol.  i.  pp.  85—89. 
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■noting  Ciirutianity  among  die  Jewi ;  it  was  printed  in  1821.1  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  SanumttiOt 
a  province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1£^,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

11.  Bohemian  Vernon, 

The  first  Bohemian  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488.  The  other,  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from  the  sacred  originals  by 
Albert  Nicolai,  John  Capito,  Isaiah  Cospolla,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron  John  Zerotimus.  It  was 
published  between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kraliti. 

12.  RomdiCt  or  Afodem  Oreek  Vernon* 

The  Romaic  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek,  so  great,  in* 
deed,  that,  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  jvonouncai  a  new 
language :  it  is  at  present  in  general  use,  lioth  for  writing  and  etak- 
versation,  the  ancient  Greek  being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs.  Into  this  language  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by 
Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  <me 
large  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  ancient, 
and  the  other  the  modem  Greek.  It  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Cornelius 
Haga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  however, 
did  nut  receive  it  with  much  favour.  This  translation  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume,  l^noo.,  by  Seraphin,  a  m<mk  of 
Mi^lene ;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  prefiice,  which  jeave  offence  to  the 
Greek  bishops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  By 
his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  consequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprifkted  in  1705 ;  and  m  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  pre&ce  were  omitted.  A  more  correct  edi- 
tion of  it  was  nnnted  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
ISmc,  under  tne  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  Louua, 
Queen  of  Prussia.'  From  this  last  editi<m  was  printed  the  im- 
mression  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Forei^  Bible 
Society,  in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  ancient  and 
modem  Gi'eek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave  his  uiiaualified  approbation.' 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  book  of  rsalms  was 
transUted  into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the 
Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  enltre 
▼ersion  of  the  Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Greek,  until  die 
archimandrite  Hilanon  (whom  the  xeneral  suflrage  of  the  leamed 
Greeks  concurs  in  representing  as  best  qualified  fat  the  task)  un- 
dertook  first  to  prepsjne  a  new  translation  of  the  Neiv  Testament, 
which  was  printed  m  1830,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  ancient  into  the  modem  Greek;*  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  in  1832,  and  the  Book  of  Ptolms  in  1831.* 

13.  WaUachian  Version. 

**  Previous  to  the  year  1648,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  WaUachian  language,  the  Greek  or  Sclavonic  being  used  in 
the  church  service,  and  die  only  Bibles  in  use  were  in  those  Ian- 
guages;  but  in  that  year  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Bel- 
grade."* Of  the  Bible  four  editicms  have  been  (Minted ;  at  Bukharest, 
m  1668  and  1714;  at  Bline,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795;  and  at  St 
Petersburg,  in  1819.  "The  translation  was  made  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Theodosius,  by  order  of  Jo.  Scherban  Woivoaa,  a  prince  <^ 
Wallachia.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  sJso  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1817.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions.*** 

14,  15.  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  VeroionM» 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bulgarian  language,  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1823;  but  doubts  being 
entertained  of  the  ooflspetency  of  the  translator,  its  further  progress 
was  discontinued.  The  Seroian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  executed  some  years  since,  being  deemed  unfit  for  die 
press,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  en^^aged  a  native  Serbian  to  un- 
dertake a  new  translation,  the  printing  of  which  was  completed  in 
1825 ;  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Society's  operations,  the 
distribution  of  tM  copies  has  hitherto  been  retarded.'' 

16.  Bomaneoe  Versiono, 

The  Romanese  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  ChuT' 
u>eUckt  and  Ladimdke,    The  former  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 

>  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Bocie^  for  promodng  ChristisnUy 
among  the  Jews,  p.  8. 
«  Butler's  Hor«  Biblicv,  vol.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

•  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  JHble  Society,  voL  il.  p.  35& 
note, 

•  SixteeDth  Report  of  the  British  sod  Fore%B  Wble  Society,  Appendijc, 
,  p.  19,  QO.    A<veDteenth  Report,  p.  Uv.    Tweoty^hird  Report,  iw  zzix. 

■  Tweoty-fifth  Report,  p.  L  Twenty-seveota  Report,  p.  jdul  Twenty- 
e^ihth  Report,  p.  L    Twenty-ninth  Report,  pi  jdiz. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Rssesrches,  pp.  Sifl^  2B0l 
«  Ibid.  DD.  9K;  268.  ' 


of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the  loAiest  valleys  In  Switaeriand,  bovdvr 
ing  on  the  Tyrol) ^the  latter,  by  the-Ladins,  who  reside  on  the 
confines  of  Italy.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  Chur 
welsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657,  at  School,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  and  mto  the  Ladiniche  at  Coire,  in  1719.  Editions 
of  both  these  versions  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at 
Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  in  London. 


17.  Thirkiih  Vernons. 

In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  m  Turkish,  at  Otfoid  : 
it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Laaarus  Seaman,  and  was  published  at  the 
ioint  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  of  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  aratefully  received.  In  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,  better  known  by  his  Turkish 
name  of  Hali  Bey,  first  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.*  He 
undertook  this  aitluous  won  at  therequestof  the  celelMrated  Levin 
Warner,  at  that  time  ambasrador  from  Holland,  and  his  traaslatkm 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Here  it  lay 
until  1814,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  having  ascertained  its 
value,  recommended  it  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  curators  of  die  universitv  of  Leyden  havine  confided  the 
manuscript  to  his  excellency  Baron  von  Diez,  at  that  tinie  coun- 
sellor of  legation  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  diis  distinguished  scholar 
devoted  die  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  its  revision,  and  to  sufier- 
intending  the  printing  of  it  On  his  decease,  in  1817,  the  editing 
of  this  version  was  unidertaken  by  M.  Kiefifer,  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  Paris ;  and  in  1820,  the  New  Testament  wat 
finished.^  The  printing  of  the  entire  Turkish  Bible  was  completed 
in  1828,^0  and  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heo* 
derson,  who  had  (not  without  reason)  objected  to  some  passages  im 
the  first  edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Testament 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  New  Te»> 
tament,  were  translated  into  what  is  called  the  pfnn  TurkiA  dia- 
lect, and  published  at  Astrachan,  in  1825.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  missionary  firom  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  at  Astrachan;  who,  in  executing  it  derived 
essential  assistance  from  the  preceding  version  of  Hali  Bey."  A 
copy  of  this  piain  Turkiok  version  is  m  the  library  of  the  Britaik 
Museum. 


18.  Portuguete  Vernono, 

In  1681,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  Pbrtngnese  lan- 
guage at  Amsterdam ;  and  some  portions  were  ]Mrinted  in  tne  former 
part  of  the  last  centuiy  tnr  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  A 
Portuguese  version  of  tne  Old  Testament,  executed  b^  Joao  Fei^ 
reira  d' Almeida  and  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia, 
in  1748-53,  in  two  volumes,  ovo.  These  were  Protestant  versions. 
In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  published  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Lisbon;  and  in  1783,  the  entire  Bible.  This 
translation  is  msde  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  in  all  doc- 
trinal points  is  in  unison  with  the  church  of  Rome. 


19.  Albanian  Venion* 

*H  Ktun  6taBtaui  rw  Kiffov  tuu  ^^<»'rMec  i/Am  Im^v  Xpufrw  ^i>A 
Tof,  TWTsrri,  FMlfss  a«u  Ak^yau,  [The  New  Testieunent  of  OOP 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  two  langfuages,  that  is,  Greek 
and  Albanian.]     Corfu,  1827,  8vo. 

The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  an- 
ciendy  known  by  the  names  of  Illsrricum  and  Epirus ;  numeroos 
tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over  Macedonia  and  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage was  finished  in  the  year  1820  by  Dr.  Evangelos  Mexioos, 
under  the  patronage  and  at  tne  expense  of  4he  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Albanian  dialect  had  never  been  brought  to  • 
standard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Ionian  BiUe  Society  aceoaa 
j^ished  it,  and  printed  the  New  Testament  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Eubcea,  in  1827,  in  parallel  columns,  one 

•  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol  iH..pp.  13, 14. 2S7.  t)00.  fUz. 
teenth  Report  of  the  Society,  AopeadUE,  p.  17.  Albertus  Bobuosky  w«s 
bom  in  Poland  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youth 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Tsrtars,  and  sold  to  the  Turks  in  Constantinople.  By 
them  he  was  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  iaith,  and  when  he  irew  oc 
became  first  dragoman  or  translator  to  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  iV.  H|i 
Turkish  name  was  Hali  Bey.  He  understood  seventeen  languages,  and  ii 
said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  English  with  the  fluency  of 
native.  To  the  English  language  he  was  greatly  attached;  and  at  the  re« 
quest  of  Mr.  Boyle  translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Ensland  Into 
Turkish.  He  also  composed  several  works  himself,  several  of  which  havs 
been  published :  but  his  great  work  was  the  Translatton  of  the  Scriptures, 
above  noticed.  Boboosky  also  wrote  a  srammar  and  dictiooary  of  the 
Turkish  language.  But  it  is  not  known  what  has  berome  of  them,  and  of 
the  church  catechism.  This  vronderftil  man  intended  to  have  retomed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Chrisdan  Church ;  but  died,  before  he  sccomplishe4 
his  de^gn.    Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  note. 

•  See  the  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Turkish  VerskMLiR 
the  twentieth  Report  of  the  British  snd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appsndbr. 
pp.  124-15& 

<•  Twenty.fborth  Report,  p.  zxix.  and  Appendiz,  p.  iQl. 
<>  New  Baptist  MiseeDany,  vol  ii.  p.  382. 
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ocmtaining  the  Greek  text,  the  odier  the  Albanian  yenion.    An 
alphabet  of  the  Albanian  characters  feces  the  title-page.* 


20.  Maltese  Vernon. 

The  Maltese  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
language.  Into  this  dialect  the  New  Testament  was  a  few  years 
since  translated  by  signor  Giuseppe  Cann61o,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jowett,  M.A.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  progress.  As  very  few  books  have  appeared  in  Maltese, 
the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  printed  in  this  country,  in  Maltese  and 
English,  in  parallel  columns ;  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Malta 
'ibr  distribution  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Maltese,  m  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect  as 
mcticable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to  press. 
The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
G<no  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
the  Arabic  language.' 


though  the  same  in  language  as  the  Syriac,  is  written  in  a  difiereni 
character.'' 


§  4.  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Asia. 

[t.]  Hebrew  Version. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
learned  Elias  Hutter,  who  published  it  in  his  Polyglott  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English, 
IHinish,  and  Polish,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1699--1600,  in  two  volumes, 
4tt>.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that  work,  he 
sought  in  vain  for  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament  No 
alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it  himself. 
Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  he  translated, 
corrected,  and  nnished  it  in  the  sj^ce  of  one  year.  For  a  first 
translation,  especially  when  we  consider  the' shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  performance. 
From  Hutter's  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and  printed 
separately,  with  some)  corrections,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Wuliam  Robertson,  8vo.  London,  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  port  of  the  impression  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  16(66.  Robertson's  edition  was  beau- 
tifully reprinted  in  12mo.  at  London,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cadcuck,  with  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  Jews.  This  translation  not  beins  executed  in 
pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amon^  them,  in 
1817,  completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  He- 
brew, the  purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  learned 
Jews.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  published  in  1814,  and 
the  succeeding  books  at  different  times,  as  they  could  be  completed. 
Another  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  points 
was  executed  by  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  and  published  at  London 
in  1831,  in  8vo.'  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  re- 
searches in  the  interior  of  India,  obtained  a  Hebrew  manuscript 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  country  of  Travancore,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  written  in 
the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character.  The  translator  was 
a  learned  rabbi,  and  the  translation  is  in  general  faithful :  his  de- 
sign was,  to  make  an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  aiguments 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St.  Thom^  Christians.  His  own 
work  was  the  providential  instrument  of  subduing  his  unbelief; 
aiid  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ  A  transcript  of  this 
Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christiani^^  among  the  Jews.^  A  He- 
brew translation  t>f  the  Apocr3^|rfial  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
fimn  the  Greek  was  made  by  Seckel  Isaac  FaABNKSL,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1830.^ 


[it.]  Chaldee. 

The  New  Testament  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  but  a  manuscript  copy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  Library .^  In  the  course  of  his 
missi<Miary  labours  in  Persia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfif  purchased  Ae 
manuscripts  of  different  portions  of  the  Chaldee  Bible ;  which, 

•  TVrenty- second  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  xxzv.  xxxv\.  Twenty- 
third  Report,  p.  XXV. 

•  Eifhteenth  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1917-18,  p.G9. 
s  The  reader  will  find  a  critical  account  of  ihis  Hebrew  version  of  the 

entire  New  Testament  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  October^  1831. 
There  are  extant  various  other  Hebrew  translations  of  detached  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  different  individuals,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
enumerate.  For  an  account  of  them  see  Dr.  Clarice's  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  vi.  pp.  218—222. 

•  Fourth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  Appendix,  p.  45. 

•  Hagiographa  Posteriora  denominata  Apocrypha,  haetenus  Israelitis 
ignota,  nunc  auiem  e  Textu  Greco  in  Linguam  HebnUcsm  converts  atqne 
in  Incem  emisit  Seckel  Isaac  Praknxxl.    Lipsis,  1830,  8vo. 

•  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  p.  213. 


[ui.]  Versions  in  the  Oriented  Languages,  either  translated  by  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  or  printed  at  the  Mission  Press. 

The  Baptist  Missionaries  entered  India  in  1793,  and  ultimatelv 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  near  Cal- 
cutta. To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs  the  honour  of  reviving  the 
spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  by  translations  of  the 
Bible.  Soon  afler  their  establishment  at  Serampore,  they  were  con- 
vinced that,  if  ever  Christianity  took  deep  root  in  India,  it  must  be 
through  ^e  Holjr  Scriptures  being  translated  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast  country.  Aided  by  a 
noble  fund  for  translations,  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britain,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  their  pious  labours,  and  also  by  various  an- 
nual grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missionaries  applied 
themselves  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
undertaking,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  governors-general  of  India, 
the  Kev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  late  Rev.  William 
Ward,  have  pre-eminently  distin^ished  themselves;  and,  with 
their  coadjutors,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  pro- 
secute their  arduous  work.^  Having  formed  a  tvpographical  esta- 
blishment at  Serampore,  thc]^  have  also  been  enaDied  to  print  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  entire  or  in  part,  which  had  been  made  bv 
other  learned  and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  Coi* 
lege,  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Middle- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (one  of  whose  specialobjects,  for  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  India,  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  tne 
hitherto  untranslated  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  active 
operations,  we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  our  holy  religion  among  the  numerous  trioes  who  inhabit 
that  immense  contmenti* 

The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  ArabiCy  and  the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  an 
affinity  to  it  2.  The  Sanscrit  or  ISungscrit;  and  3.  The  Chinese, 
with  the  languages  respectively  deriv^  from  or  bqaring  an  aflinity 
to  them.«> 


1.  Modem  Versions  in  the  Arabic  lan^iag'e,  and  its  cognate 

dialects. 

(1.)  Arabic. —  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  Part  I.  of  the  first 
Volume.  Though  highly  valued  by  some  oriental  scholars  for  its 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  antiouated  in  its  dia- 
lect, and  consequently  unacceptable  to  the  leamea  Arabians.  On 
this  account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modem  Arabic,  was  com 
menced  by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Hon. 
£a8t  India  Company's  Chaplains.  The  New  Testament  was  com 
pleted  and  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  A  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  much  revised  and  improved,  was  printed  in  1826  at  the 
press  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  An  edition  of 
the  Arabic  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  characters,  was  printed  at 
Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  18^  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  p.  55.   infra. 

(2.)  Persian. — The  Persian  version,  already  noticed  in  Part  I.  of 
the  first  Volume,  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new 
one  was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  completed 
the  Four  Gospels.  Tliey  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804.  An 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persian, 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Marty n,  who  travelled  from 
India  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  that  purpose.     He  ar- 

V  Twenty-third  Renort  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxii. 

*  For  an  account  or  the  very  great  care  bestowed  on  the  versions  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  (each  of  which,  upon  the  average, 
was  the  result  of  seven  vears'  labour),  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Rev 
Dr.  Marshman's  "  Brief  Memoir,"  relative  to  their  o|>eralion8  in  Beof al 
(pp.  4 — 7.  London,  1827),  which  most  satisfactorily  repels  the  assert imis 
oftheir  incompetencjr,  which  had  been  made  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
one  of  the  periodical  ioumals. 

•  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Bp.  Middleion  was  forming  the 
Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  of  5000/.  sterling  was  voted  to  him  by 
each  of  the  venerable  Societies  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  ud  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  same  sum  was  voted  to  his  lordship  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  without  condition  or  restriction,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  And 
the  like  sum  of  5000/.  was  voted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
in  aid  of  the  translation  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures. 

10  Where  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notices  of  original  translations 
are  abridged  from  the  "  Brief'^ View  of  BaptiiJt  Missions  and  Translations," 
8vo.  Loudon,  1815;  from  the  "  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,"  No.  XXX. ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXl.,  containing  a 
further  memoir  of  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dated  March 
21,  1916,  8vo.  London,  1817 ;  from  specimens  of  Edittons  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages,  translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Se- 
rampore Mission,  and  of  several  others,  printed  at  the  Mission  oress,  Se- 
rampore,  lB18L^4to. ;  and  from  the  "  Seventh  Memoir  respecting  tne  Trans- 
Iatk>nsof  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Languages  of  India,  conducted  by 
the  Brethren  at  Serampore,"  8vo.  Serampore,  1820.  The  Specimens  of 
Versions,  in  pp.  52—55,  have  been  stereotyped  from  fac-similes,  libe- 
rally communicated  for  the  use  of  this  work,  oy  the  Rev.  J.  Dyer,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  that  Society. 

u  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  pp.  285—290.  (London,  1811. 
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nved  there  in  June»  1611,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
he  had  completed  his  work,  witn  the  assistance  of  Meer  Seyd  Ali, 
a  learned  native.  He  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of 
Psalms  into  the  same  language ;  and  thiis  rendered  those  important 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two 
Hundred  thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is 
known  over  one  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifiilly 
written  copy  of  Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  rart.,  his  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  who  publicly  6xpr^sed  his  approbauon  of  the  work.^  He 
subsequently  carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg, 
where  it  was  printed  in  1815,  at  the  expense  oi  the  Petersburg 
Bible  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouseley.  A 
specimen  of  this  version  is  q^iven  in  page  55.  .  A  modem  Persian 
version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  progress 
also  at  Petersburg ;  and  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  bootu,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Glen,  a  Scottish  missionacy  at  Astrachun.*  The  book 
of  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  have  been  printed.*  A  new  version 
of  Isaiah,  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  a  learned  Persian,  has  been  completed 
and  printeu.^  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  bishop  of 
Calculta.5 

(3.)  Pushtoo  or  Affghan. — ^This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
river  Indus  by  a  people  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
(from  the  coincidence  of  their  language  with  the  Chaldaic.  and 
from  other  circumstances),  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  ana  on  his  death,  in 
1812,  tlie  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  procured  men  skilled 
in  the  language  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  1818 ;  and  the 
Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as  far  as  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

(4.)  Bulocha  or  Buloskee. — ^lliis  lanffuage  is  spoken  on  the  west- 
em  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Bulochistan  extending  west- 
ward to  Persia.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  mis- 
itionaries  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect,  in 
which  they  have  printed  the  four  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it 
in  page  54. 

2.   Vertiona  in  the  Saitscrit  or  Suitgskrit  language,  and  itt 

cognate  dialectt, 

(1.)  Sanscrit* — ^This,  though  the  porent  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current 
language  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  Sanscrit 
at  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  in 
1811;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  Brahmins.    A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  52. 

(2.)  In  Western  India  not  fewer  than  twenty-nine  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  eighteen  of  these  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  In  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sikhf  Sheekt  or  Punjabee^  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Pui^ab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (Irom  punj  five,  and  o6 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  BihU  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  Serampore  press.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page 
53. 

ii.  The  Gujurat  or  Guzurattee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
of  Guzurat ;  m  this  language  the  entire  Bibie  has  also  been  printed. 

iii.  The  Assamese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  in  1819. 
See  a  specimen  in  page  53. 

T%e  rfew  Testament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  im 

iv.  The  Kashmiree  or  Kashmeer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Hindostan  : — See  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  in  page  52. 

V.  The  Wuich  or  Mtdtanee,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to  Auch ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneer,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wucha  begins ; 
and  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna,  which  language  begins  where  the  Guzurat- 
tee ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  Goa.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  this  language,  the  Serampore  brethren  transferred  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Bombay 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

viii.  The  M^ruuoar  or  Marwar,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bikaneer  country ; 

ix.  The  Oqjuvineet  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujein ; 

X.  The  Bundelkhundee,  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bundelkh-und  ; 
and 

xi.  The  NepaUie,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal. 

1  Owen's  Hist  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol  Hi.  p.  41. ;  vol.  11.  p.  261.  In  pp. 
265—257.  an  English  translation  of  the  letter  or  the  King  of  Persia  is  printed 
Rt  length.  See  also  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  HcQrv  I^artyn, 
B.D.  Svo.  London,  1819,  particularlr  pp.  341—433. 

«  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Societv  p.  zzxil, 

s  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvii. 

«  TwentT-nlnth  Report,  p.  Hii, 

•  Twentieth  Report,  p.  Ui. 


The  Four  Goneh  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanouj  or  Kanhukoobja,  and  Jumboo  languages. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  nave  been  printed  in 

xiv.  XV.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulee  or  Koshul,  and  Bhuianeer  lan- 
guages, and  also  in 

xvii.  The  Magvdha  or  Pali  language,  which  is  spoken  in  South 
Bahar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahratta  languaffe  ends,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  uie  Teamed  language  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Burman  empire.  This  versioD  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  at  Colombo,  in  1813 :  and  on  his  death  in  1817, 
the  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it  was  confided  by  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough. 
It  was  completed  in  1^32.^ 

xviii.  In  the  Oordoo  language  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed,  from  the  revision  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason  and 
Mr.  Da  Costa.' 

(3.)  In  Southern  India  twelve  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are 
either  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  into 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratta,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  have  lone  been  in  circulation,  and  the  histo- 
rical books  were  printed  in  1820.  The  accuracy  of  this  version 
having  been  impugned  bv  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1829,  Mr.  W.  Greenfield  ably  vindicated  it  in  a  "  De- 
fence" of  Dr.  Carey's  version,  which  was  published  in  1830.  See 
a  specimen  of  it  in  page  52.  A  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Mahratta  language,  by  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bombay,  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  that  city  in  1826. 

ii.  The  Hindee  or  Hindopstanhee,  bein^  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  difrerent  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
printed.  The'  earliest  was  that  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  William 
Hunter,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translation  was  completed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,^  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  ver- 
sion, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionaiy  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar),  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  m  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  society ;  and  several 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added.*  In  1820 
the  Calcutta  Sociehr  printed  a  larre  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  version 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  with  the  English  cm 
the  opposite  page ;  and  of  Mr.  Bowleg's  revision,  which,  by  the 
disuse  of  Araoic  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces :  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  printed  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1826  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed.'*^  A  specimen  of  the  Hindoostan- 
hee version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  page  54. 

The  third  Hindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
many  years  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1820,  At  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowled^fe 
of  the  popular  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  <][Qalified  him 
for  the  undertaking.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page 
53. 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  ana  the  book  of  CTommon 
Prater  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  tviro  of  the  Ptalms,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  printed ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  vo- 
lume, together  with  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.  "This  edition  was  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  sun 
plant  {CrotaUma  juncca),  which,  tnough  inferior  to  English  paper 
m  point  of  colour,  is  eiqually  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  more 
durable.  A  large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
John,  in  English  and  Benealee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  chiefly  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are 
attached  to  public  offices  and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen 
of  die  Bengalee  version  in  page  52. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ellerton,  waa  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820 :>i  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  a  learned  missionary,  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengalee.^ 

iv.  The  Ooriya  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name ;  il  has  a  very  close  aftmity  to  the  Bengalee,  bat  with 
difilerent  terminaticms,  and  a  di0erent  character.  In  this  language 
the  entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several 

•  Twenty  seventh  Report,  p.  liv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ixiv. 
'  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvlll. 

•  To  this  eminently  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  Christians 
and  others,  who  speak  the  Hindoostonbee  langosge,  sre  indebted  for  a  com- 

Eendiom  of  the  Litarx  v  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was  translated  by 
im,  and  printed  in  1818^  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  B&ok  and  Homily 
Society  or  London.  Mr.  Mwrtyn  was  the  Jirst  clei^Tman  of  that  church  in 
India  who  introdoced  her  service  to  our  native  subjects  in  Bengal  His 
work,  havini  received  fre<|Uent  revision  and  amendment,  is  esteemed  by 
competentjadges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and  Cuthful  version  of  the  sublime 
orisrinaL 

•  Memoirs  of  Bfartyn,  p.  292.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Bocistyi  pp. 
Ixxi.  182,  183.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvt. 

»o  Twenty 'first  Report,  p.  xKi. 
>t  Seventeenth  Report,  p.  hrii. 
»«  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvi. 
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yean  lince :  a  Mcond  aditkm  of  the  New  Teatament  ia  nearly 
completed  at  Serampore.  A  ipecimen  of  thia  Tenion  is  given  in 
page  53. 

T.  The  Brij'Bhoita  language,  which  ia  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
yincee  of  Hindooatan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit 
^an  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  four  Gospels 
have  been  translated ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed 
ia  1816.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  53.  The  Bry-Bhassa  Tor- 
Mon  is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  provmce 
of  Dooab  than  the  Uindoostanhee. 

vi  The  Kuniata,  Canarem,  or  KarruUica  language  is  spoken  in 
the  country  extending  northward  from  Tellicoerry  to  Goa,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  country  where  the  Tamul 
'»  spoken,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  language 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1820,  from  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The 
Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  New  Testament 
has  been  carefully  revised  preparatory  to  a  new  edition.^ 

vii.  The  Tamul  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin.  Two  different  translations 
have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  by  the 
learned  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and 
were  employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government 
The  New  Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg, 
in  1708,  and  finished  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having 
been  provided  at  Tranquebar  by  the  assistance  of  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation,  afler 
havinc  been  revised  oy  Griindler,  another  missionary,  who  arrived 
after  Ziegenbalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tran- 
Zuebar  in  17S2,  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743. 
a  the  year  1717,  Ziegenbalg  conmienced  a  Tamul  version  of  the 
Old  Testament^  but  he  died  in  1719,  having  finished  onlv  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  boolu  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin 
Schults,  who  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1719:  it  was  nrinted  at 
Tranquebar,  in  four  volumes,  in  the  years  172^-26-27,  and  2& 
The  secomf  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was 
made  by  Fabricius,  another  German  missionary,  at  Madras,  where 
it  was  printed  in  1777.'  In  1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  the  Serampore  press,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Calcutto  Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years 
rendered  further  correction  of  it  necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  E.  Rhe- 
nius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler^  at  Madras  were  employed  to  revise 
Fabricius's  verBion.  Their  labours  having  been  highly  approved 
by  competent  judges,  the  Madras  Bible  Society  in  1823  printed  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament^  The  revised  version  of  the 
Goapel  of  St.  Matthew  haa  been  printed  and  extenaively  circulated ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  New  Teatament  ia  to  follow.^  See  a  ape- 
cimen  of  the  Tamul  version  in  page  55. 

riii.  The  TVinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  TWocgoo,  is 
spoken  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  this  languaae,  which  appears 
to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  Schultz,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible :  but  it  was  never  printed.*  A  Telinga  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  printed.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of  finishing  this  ver- 
sion was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society:  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed.  A  specimen 
of  the  Telinga  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

ix.  While  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  the 
natives  as  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  four  Gospels  were 
translated  into  CingaUsej  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were 
printed  at  Colombo  in  1739,  and  again  in  1780;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  1771 ;  the  Paalms  in  1755,  and  again  in  1768;  and  the 
entire  New  Testament,  together  with  the  hooka  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  Leviticus,  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After 
Ceyl<m  had  become  part  of  the  Britidi  empire,  a  new  Cingalese 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfiey, 
aided  by  native  assistants,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society.  Tnat  nothing  might  be  cnnitted 
which  could  ensure  the  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  off,  and 
circulated  among  the  Modeliars  (native  magistrates),  jNroponenls, 
and  catechists  at  Colombo,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  Cingalese ; 
several  were  also  sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  GaUe  and 
Matura,  where  that  language  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  puri^. 
Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  foir  uid  candid  opimon  of  the  new 
work;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  the  decision  of  numerous 
and  competent  judges,  that  the  language  and  style  of  this  exten- 
sive specimen  of  the  new  version  were  not  only  pure,  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  also  plain  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisions  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  had  finally  corrected  to  the  end  of  the  second 

«  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Ivili.  lix.  Tweoty-niath 
Report,  p.  Ixi. 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Histoiy  of  the  Trsaslatkms  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  37. 

•  The  Rer.  Dr.  Boeder  also  translsted  the  book  of  CoraoKm  Prayer  mto 
the  TMnal  tonsnaf  e :  it  was  printed  at  Madras  in  1819,  ia  qoaito. 

« Sixteenth  Repoitof  the  Bible  Society,  p.  183L  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Hz. 
»  Twenty-thirdReport  p.  xxxvii.  r—^r 

•  lu  1820,  the  Prayer  Boole  and  Homily  Society  of  London  made  a  grant 
of  boolcs  to  be  sold  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  whieh  were  applied  In  aid 
of  the  printing  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  la  the  Ttemd  sMliriaTallm 
lanfoafss. 


chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  his  laboura  were 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingalese  New  Tea- 
tament was  finished  and  printed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough  (the  former  a  Baptist,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  Wesle]^an-Methodis(  missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  in- 
telligent  sclioolmaster  of  the  latter  connection ;  and  measures  were 
taken  fov  adding  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  firat 
three  books  of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Cingalese  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1890;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1833,  in 
three  volumes,  4to.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament, 
in  p.  55.7  In  1826  an  Indo-Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  was  printed  in  England.' 

z.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldivian  lan- 
l^ge  (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldivian 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon)  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has 
been  completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  years  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
Elast  India  Company),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  spoken 
not  only  in  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelaco.  He  lived  only  to  finish  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  printed 
at  £nkhu3r8en  in  1629,  and  again,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638.  In  1646 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  van  Hassel,  one 
of  the  East  India  directors,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
four  Gospels  were  again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  1668,  the  whol^  New  Testament  in 
the  Malay  language  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  edition 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  again  in 
1704.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  some  portions 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  first  edition  of 
the  entire  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Rmnan 
characters.  Another  edition  of  the  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed 
in  the  Arabic  character  at  Batavia,  in  1758.'  This  version  Imving 
become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  of  the  Malay  BiUe  in  Roman 
characterB  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1815-17,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant 
of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the  Governor-general  in  council,  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  Elast  India  Company.  Another  edition  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  nas  been  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  another  edi- 
tion, in  Arabic  characters,  revi^  by  the  Rev.  R  S.  Hutchings, 
was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1822,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the  Malay  veraion, 
both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  given  in  page  55.  As 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  Uie  Java  Bible  Society, 
in  1814,  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist  missionary),  and 
Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of  that  island,  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  dialect,  which 
has  since  been  completed.  See  a  specimen  of  this  vemicm,  com- 
prising the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Air. 
Trowt,  another  missionanr  fifom  the  Baptist  Society,  in  page  55. 

A  new  veraion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Javanese  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruckner,  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1831.i<) 

xii.  The  Matayalim^  or  Malalmr  language,  is  spoken  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travancore.    In  this  lan^age  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the 
Rev.  Beinamin  Bailey,  (me  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed.'^    The  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vancore difllers  greatly,  both  in  words  and  idioms,  from  that  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar.^    In  order  to  render  the  Malaya- 
lim version  of  the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing-press,  types,  and  paper,  to  Cotym 
where  ^  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Syrian  Christians 
by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Munro,  Uie  British  resi 
dent  at  his  court. 

3.  Vernont  in  the  Chiuksv  and  the  languaga  derived  fr^m 

or  bearing"  affinity  to  it, 

Chinese  Veraiowu 

The  Chinese  languaj^e,  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  it,  is  read 
not  only  throofhout  China,  but  also  in  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  by 
a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  persons.  Two 
versM»s  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  this  language,  the  trans- 
latora  of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduous  and  expensive 
undertakings  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman,  at  Serampore, 
by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1814.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  executed  many  years  since, 
has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  difllerent  times.  The 
Historical  Books,  which  finish  the  Bible,  were  completed  in  1821 

1 0wen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  toI.  iii.  pp.  120. 323. 469.  Sixteenth 
Repoit  of  thst  Society,  p.  189.  In  1820,  the  Book  of  Comroon  Prayer  was 
translsted  into  Cingalese,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  and  ReT.  T.  J. 
TwisIetoDj.B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Colombo. 

•  Twen^-flnrt  Report,  p.  xlvii.    Twenty  second  Report,  p.  jdri. 

•  Bishop  Blarah's  History  of  TranslatioiiS}  p.  35. 
>•  Twenty-ssTenth  Report,  p.  zliz.  1. 

«»  Ibid.  p.  li. 

>•  BCssiooary  Recister,  for  1820,  p.  4a  The  Gospel  of  BL  Luke  was  the 
first  portion  printed.  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  zzxrlii.  Twenty.filth  Re- 
port, p.Iix. 
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The  missionaries  at  Serampore  are  possessed  of  several  sets  of  Chi- 
tiiBse  characters,  both  in  wooden  blocks  and  also,  in  metal  types:  a 
specimen  from  the  latter  is  given  in  page  54.  .  The  other  version 
was  commenced  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  I)r.  Morrison,  then  of  Canton,' 
aided  by  the  (late)  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  at  Malacca  (both  in  the  employ 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society),  and  was  finished  in  1823.2 
The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated  to  a  con- 
siderabl^  extent  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Ja^a,  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  efiects.'  An  edi- 
tion <^  the  Mantchou  (Tartar)  Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  printed  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society.^ 

Frofn  the  Chinese  language  ore  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
spoken  in  Eastern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testament 
is  now  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Khassee  or  Kassai,  the 
Munipoora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  Khassee  or  Kassai  language  is  spoken  by  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  northern  bordej*  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  lan- 
guage the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  four 
Gospels. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
which  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  this  language  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore.  The  Gospel.of  Matthew  was  print* 
ed  by  him  at  Rangoon,  m  the  Barman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in 
1817.  A  specimen  of  it  is  ffiven  in  page  54.  The  Gospel  and 
three  Epistles  of  John,  U^ether  with  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  into 
the  Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

In  concluding  the  preceding  notice  of  the  versions,  executed 
principally  by  me  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press, 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recc^nise  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  raised 
up  and  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  they  have  do- 
voted  their  time,  money,  and  labour:  for  though  they  nave  been 
nobly  assisted  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  tnat  they  have  largely  contributed  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits 
which  their  extraordinary  acquirements  have  enabled  them  to 
realize.  They  have  translated  and  printed  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  jkve  of  the  languages  of  India ;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Jlfteen  others ;  in  six  other  languages  it  is  more  than 
half  printed,  and  in  ten  othera  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  translation.  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee). 
When  we  consider  the  experience  which  they  have  gained,— the 
number  of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  translstion, — tne  assistance  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  our  countrymen  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  dialects, — and  tne  advantages  now  en- 
joyed for  printing  at  a  moderate  expense, — we  may  reasonably 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  ivord 
of  life  will  be  extant  in  all  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of 
India. 


[iv.]    Other  Asiatic  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

>■  1.  Formosan  Version. 

The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  the  Portugiiese  thence,  in  1651.  During  their  eleven 
years'  possession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native  of  Delfl,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  und,  it  is  said,  with  great  fuccess. 
For  their  use  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated 
into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  quarto.  But  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  16C2,  the  Focmosan  ver- 
sion was  discontinued  :  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans  never 
received  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  noticed.^ 

2.  Northern  Asiatic  Versions.^ 

Russia  in  Ania  is  inhabited  by  nnmerous  races,  whom  Dr. 
Young  (afler  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung)  refers  to  the  Tataric 

t  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Christians  in  China  sre  indebted  (or  a  version  of 
the  Liturgy  &nd  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Having,  presented  the 
Chinese  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  lanfosi^e,  this  mstinguisbed  ori* 
ental  scholar  (who,  to  his  honour  be  itirecorded,.i8a  conscieptious  dissen* 
ter  from  that  church)  was  desirous  of  giving  them  a  formulary  in  which 
they  might  offer  acceptable  devotions  to  the  throne  of  grace :  and  aJB  he 
could  find  no  form  which  so  completely  met  his  views  as  the  Litoiry  of  the 
Church  uf  Kngland,  he  translated  H  into  the  Chinese  language.  .  This  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  1820^  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  uwi)L  and  Homily 
Society. 

«  Owen^  Hist  vol  ii.  p.  467.  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Ixxvi.  Nineteenth 
Report,  p.  Ixii. 

s  Many  authentic  particulars  were  eommunicated  to  the  Java  Bible  So- 
ciety by  their  late  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sopper:  some  of  these  arc  re- 
corded  by  Mr.  Owen,  voL  iii.  pp.  224, 225. 

*  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

»  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dicttonary,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

•  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the  Tatar  language  was  made 
by  Johannes  a  Monte  Corvino,  in  order  to  aQcelecate  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  dark  and  idolatrous  nations  to  whom  ne  nad  been  sent 
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class.7  Into  twelve  of  these  lan^age^  it  may  be  sufficfent  to  state 
(without  going  into  minuter  details)  that  translationa  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  either  printed  or  preparing,  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  viz.  the  Nogai  Tataf,* 
Mongolian,  Calmuck,  Orenburg-Tatar,^  Tschuwaschian,  Tschere- 
missian,  Tatar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Mordwa- 
schian  or  Mordvinian,  Sainoiedian,  Tschapoginian,  Zirian,  and  Os- 
satinian.  Of  these  various  translations,  Uie  Moravian  Missionaries  at 
Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  com- 
pleted the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Ccbntick  language ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  M.  l^hmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  pnnted  in  1823 ; 
as  also  were  the  Mongeiian  (executed  by  two  converted  Mongolian 
chieflains,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Schmidt),  TscAeremis- 
Stan,  and  Mordwachian  versions  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickson,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  at 
Korass,  has  completed  and  printed  a  Tatar-Turkish  version  of  the 
entire  New  Testament,  and  a  considerable  potion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  no  part  of  it  has  yet  bewii  published.  The  Tatar- 
Turkish  language  is  vernacular  among  me.  Tatars  of  Astrakhan. 
In  1816,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea, 
discovered,  at  Dschouibut  Kal^,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tatar  tranalaticm 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several 
centuries  ago.  This  has  been  revised,  and  printed  at  St  Petersburg.'^ 

3.  The  Georgian  Version. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Teflis,  in  Georgia,  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow 
in  1743,  in  folio,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Princes  Arcil  snd  Va- 
kuset,  but  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Bacchar.  From  this  edition  the 
Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an  impression  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1816,  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiasticahbharacter,  and  another 
in  1818,  in  the  common  character."  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  version  was  onginally  made  in  the 
eighth  century,  fay  Euphemius  the  Georgian,  Uie  founder  of  the 
Ibirian  or  Georgian  monastenr  at  Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual 
autograph  was  discovered  in  tne  year  1817,  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this 
ancient  version  was  lost  in  the  wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so 
frequently  involved  with  the  Persians  and  Turks,  Uie  editors  of  the 
Moscow  edition  were  obliged  to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Sclavonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible 
Society  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Eu- 
phemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to  print  a  faithful  edition  of  the 
Georgian  Bibje.i^  Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels ore  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

.4.  Jifodem  Armenian  Version. 

A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  modem  Armenian  lan- 
guage, from  the  ancient  Armenian  text,  has  been  completed  by  a 
learned  Armenian  resident  at  Paris ;  who  has  undertaken  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.^  In  1830  the  missionaries  Qt  Shashi» 
connected  with  the.  Basle  Missionary  Society,  completed  a  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Ararat  or  Eastern  Annenian  dialect, 
which  was  printed  at  Moscow.'^ 

5.  Tahitan  Versioiu 

The  blessed  effects  with  which  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
(sent  out  by  the  I/mdon  Missionary  Society  in  1796)  have  been 
crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
wtirk,  p.  175.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
att^ded  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti,  as 
the  natives  term  that  island)  and  in  Huaheine,  Eitneo,  and  piher 
neighbouring  islands,  opening  have  been  made  of  the  most  pro- 
mising'nature  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Aided 
by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the. 
missionaries  in  1818  printed  3000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke''  in 
the  Tahiten  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  further  supplies, 
thc^  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Mattiiew, 
which  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  with  rratitude  by 
all.    The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

as  a  missionary  fan  1288  by  Pope  Nfcbolss  IV.  (Mosbeim's  EccL  Hist  vol. 
Iii.  pp.  113.  299.)  No  vestiges  uf  this  Tatar  version  are  known  to  be  in 
existence. 

1  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyelopsdia  Britsnnica,  vol.  v.  part  ii.  pp. 
22&— 227. 

•  For  an  account  of  these  Tatar  versus,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  pp.  421  et  seq. 

•  Dr.  Heodelrson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  42r,  428.  Report  of  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society  for  1824,  p.  16. 

>o  Owen's  History,  vol.  iiU  Pp.  211—215.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  pp.  43,  44«  66. 67.-   Nuieteeoth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

**  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  32.  Dr.  Henderson's  Bib- 
Heal  Researches  (pp.  51S--6Z2.)  contain  an  interesting  aeeoont  of  the  editions 
of  the  Georgtan  versions. 

s«  Slxteeoth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33— 3S. 

*s  Niueteenth  Report,  pp.  xxi. 

»«  Twenty.seventn  Report,  p.  xlvU.  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  Ivi. 

t*  An  Interesting  account  of  the  introdaction  of  printing  intoTahits.  and 
of  the  printing  ofSt  Luke's  Gospel,  is  ctven  by  BCr.  Ellis  in  his  "?olyrc- 
sian  Researches,"  vol.  I.  pp.  392—408.    8vo.  edition. 
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have  also  been  translated  and  printed ;  and  a  Tahitan  venion  has 
been  completed  of  the  Psalms,  and  several  other  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Esther, 
and  Ruth  have  lefl  the  preas.^  At  Borabora,  the  £pistles  have 
been  completed,  and  every  practicable  care  is  used  to  ensure 
fidelity.'  The  following  titles  and  specimeDS  of  the  Tahitan  venion 
of  the  Gospels  of  MaMiew  and  John  virill  be  not  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

1.  Te   EyaHELIA   a   MaTAIO    ho  IeBU    ChBIST    to     TATOfr 

TATU ;  ImiTHiA  EI  Pjuuiv  Tahitl  QCaf^ftf :  Pmkted  at  the 
WiHDWABB  Mission  Pbsss.    1830, 12mo. 

(Jlu  Lord's  Prayer.  Matt  VI.  9—13.) 
9.  E  to  matou  Medtfft  iteaora,iaraatooe  ioa. 

10.  la  tae  to  oe  ra  hau ;  ia  haapaohia  te  oe  hinaaro  i  te  fenna  nei, 
mai  tei  te  ao  atoa  na. 

11.  Homai  na  matou  i  teinei  mahana  tei  haapaohia  m  o  te  mahana 
o  te  maa,  o  te  mahana  o  te  roaa.  . 

12.  E  ijiaore  mai  i  ta  matou  hapa,  mai  ta  matou  mau  amu  tarahu  i 
ftaore  atoahia  e  matou  nei. 

»  TwentTthird  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xlvl. 

•  TwentteUi  Report,  p.  hri.    Twenty-second  Repoit,  p.  Izlz. 


13.  E  eiaha  faarue  ia  matou  ia  roohia  e  te  ati  ra,  e  fiutora  ra  ia 
matore,  no  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  mana,  i  te  hanahana,  i  te  mau  ui 
atoa  e  ore  e  hope.    Amene. 

2.  Te  Eyahelia  a  Ioaite  ho  Issu  Chhist  to  tatou 
YATov  :  i&iTHiA  Bi  PjotAO  TAsm  Sa))(tC:  Pbihtsd  at  thb 
WiHDWABD  Mission  Pbess.    1821.  12mo. 

(John  m.  14->17.) 

14.  Ma  ia  Mose  i  faa  teitei  i  te  ophi  i  te  fenua  aihere  ra,  oia  toa  te 
Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 

15.  Ia  ore  ia  poe  te  fearoo  ia'aa  ra,  ia  roaa  te  ora  mure  ore. 

16.  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  ao^  e  ua  tae  roa  te  horoa  mai  i  ta*na 
Tamaidi  fanau  tahi,  ia  ore  ia  pcriie  te  &aroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roau  te 
ora  mure  ore. 

18.  Aore  hoi  te  Atua  i  tone  mai  i  ta*na  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  nei  e  faa 
hapa  i  to  te  ao,  ia  ora  ra  to  te  ao  ia'na. 

6.  CttrdUh  Vernofu, 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the 
Curds,  or  Kooids,  has  been  completed ;  but  difficulties  have  hither 
to  retarded  the  printing  of  it.' 

•  Twenty-third  R^^oit,  p.  xzviU.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ivi. 


FACSIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

OV  THE 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

CkUJty  trarulaied  by  the  Bnthrm  of  the  Serampare  Misnon. 


Text.   "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." 

Matt.  iv.  1^ 

SANSCRIT,  or  SUNGSKRIT, 

In  the  Deva  Nagiee  character,  which  is  used  throughout  India. 


1 


BENGALEE. 


Cr3DU£3  tttalCK  tt!5l5i  7^  (S»1>3  Kl5fe[ 


MAHRATTA. 


dS^  81^91  €^  3)^OVJ^S{li|  q|^|.i-« 


KASBMIREE,  or  KA8BMEER. 


wr  t^MVcQt^^HV  iiE^  BHiT  inns  ilMsr  i 


PtcT.  VI.  §  4,]  SPECIMENS  OP  OMENTAL  VERSIONS. 
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OORIYA,  or  0RI8SA. 
TELINGA,  or  TBLOOGOO. 

^iSS  i6»«6  s^S)  J;ic&asg:  ^j&^  *>2^cd3o 

BRIJ-BHASSA. 

*^  3li^  ^t  5atf  tn:  ^i^I^^r^  «r^ 

PUSHTOO,  or  AFF6HAN. 
SIKH,  SHEEK,  or  PUNJABEE. 

<diA<g^  ^3r  Kf  3;$  ^  mt  eninf^^^ 

HINDOOSTANHEB 

DHUMXTA,  or  ASSAMESE. 
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6UL0CHA,  or  BULOSHEB. 


CHINESE  VERSION. 

XOYSABLS   XSTAL   TTPSS. 


•Pm.j^ ^M  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.    And 

the  earth  was  without  form,  and  yoid,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  deep;  and  the  ^irit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light"— Gkh.  L  1—3. 

%V^^  W^#  "^^ft 
it  If  M  ^  i»  i^  ^ 

KUKNATA,  or  CANARESE. 

TPoScoS  ^jS>au  ^^dcCSSg  m^&a 


FACSIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 


OF 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

'  •  •  "     ■  '  . 

PRINTED  AT  THE  EXPENSE'  OF 

Tht  BrUish  and  ForHgn  Bible  Soddy,  and  of  the  Calcutta  AwdMary  Soaeg$, 


Text.—"  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light:  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." ; 

MATT.iv.  16. 

HINBOOSTANHEE  VERSION, 
IN    THE    PERSIAN    CHARACTER. 
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Persian. 

TAMUL. 
CINGALESE. 

ARABIC. 

LsUbl^  >Ia«»  9U^ fiUiJti  cr>JLs]T trUJr 

*  ^l6^  pSft^  ^l^T  ^^  C^y^^ji^  ^  OjinX 

MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

XHawm.'  ita  ja^  dyciBi  paSEikal^,  facFah  ineS- 
liat  ikwita  tarkjg  ja^  be^:  dan.  bagL  H^ak 
^awia^  j^"  dtdoHi  pada  tSuah  dtai  1il|jaigg 
m^wt  "ita«  taraigpawB.  soiiali  torfait  laginja. 


MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERa 

Tkxt. — *^  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden."  Gxv.  iv.  16. 

JAVANESE. 
Text.— The  Lord's  Pmyer.— Matt.  vL  9 — 13. 

: .a.  p  •  /      ■  ^ 
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$  5.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Africa. 

1.  Jimharic  and  Tigr^,  or  the  vernacular  Languaget  of 

^by»8ima, 

Evangelia  Sancta :  sub  Auspiciis  D.  Asselini,  Rerum  Grallica- 
Tom  spud  ^gyptiofi  Procuratoris,  in  Ling^aam  Amharicam  vertit 
Abu-Rumi  Habessinus.  Sdidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.M. 
Londini,  1824,  4to. 

The  version  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia, 
noticed  in  the  first  part  of  Volume  I.^  being  coafined  to  the 
churches,  and  understood  by  few  comparatively  besides  the  clergy, 
M.  Asselin  de  Cherville,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  induced  to 
undertake  a  version  of  die  entire  Bible  in  ihe  Amharic}  the  royal 
dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  preva- 
lent in  the  eastern  parts  of  Afriea  bordering  on  the  equator,  and 
through  which  a  considerable  intercourse  is  maintained  between 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabians  and  neeroes  of  the  inte- 
rior. For  ten  years  M>  Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian, 
named  Abu-Ru»i  (who  had  been  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abjrasinia,  and  the  teacher  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India),  on  this 
important  work,  to  which  he  devoted  two  entire  days  in  every 
week.  In  order  to  ensure  correctness,  he  read  with  this  person 
»lowIy,  and  with  the  uunost  attention,  every  verse  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  the  Arabic  version,  which  they  were  about  to  trans- 
late. M.  Aaselin  then  explained  to  him  all  those  words  which 
were  either  abstruse,  difficult,  or  foreign  to  the  Arabic,  by  the 
help  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Oie  Syriac  versicm,  or  the  Septuagint, 
«ind  also  of  some  commentaries.  After  they  finished  the  translation 
of  one  book,  they  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther. This  version  was  purchased  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Jowetf ;  who  undertook  a  voyi^ 
into  Egypt  from  Malta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  completing  the 
Durchase.  The  printing  of  the  lour  Gospels  in  Amharic  and  in 
ICthiopic,  in  two  separate  volumes,  was  commenced  in  1822,  under 
Che  eaiterial  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
tmiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  completed  in  1824,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  com- 
1>leted  in  1828,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  1831,  and  the  Psalms  in 
1832.2  During  Mr.  Joweti's  residence  in  Egypt,  in  1819,  he  em- 
f)loyed  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  Ethiopia;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Tigri,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  extensive  province  ofTigre. 
TThe  Gospels  of  Mai^  and  John  have  been  completed,  together  with 
n  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  which^is  now  super- 
seded by  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin. 
These  three  versions  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  ^ciety.* 


X.  Berber  Vertion, 

A  translatien  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into  the  Berber  Ian- 
guage  (which  is  spoken  by  a  very  numerous  tribe  ia  North  Africa) 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hattersley ;  and  copies  of  the  firiat  twelve  chap- 
ters have  been  printed,  and  sent  to  different  individuals  in  the  dis- 
tricts whefe  this  language  is  spoken,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
tibe  merits 'of  the  avierBion.^ 


8.  Bnllom  Vertwn, 

The  Sulloms  are  a  numerous  people  on  the  western  ooast  of 
Africa,  among  whom  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church  Mis- 
«ionary  Society  laboured  for  -several  years.  Into  the  language  of 
lliis  people,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have 
l>een  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R  Nylander,^  a  distinguished  la- 
•bourer  in  the  service  of  that  society.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  printed  ottbe  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
inl816.« 


4.  Su800  Version, 

The  Susoos  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone ;  among  whom  the  same 
society's  missioimries  laboured  for  several  years.  By  these  mis- 
sionaries, the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ana  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  several  books  «f  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  translated  into  the  Susoo  language.  But 
their  further  benovoleat  and  pious  labours  were  tuspended  among 

1  IniLtidolpK's  GnmmatiGft  iJnguaB  Andiaricas  (j^  54,  66.)  there  as  sn 
Amtiaric  translation,^  by  Abtn  Gregorius,  of  thirteen  verses  of  the  eleventh^ 
c  hspter  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel.  '^ 

«  Twenty^sii^bth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixzvi.  Twenty^nlnth 
Report,  p.  hdl.  * 

*  Sfxteenth  Heport,  p.  169.  Jowett's  Cbiistian  Researehes  ia  the  Medi- 
terraneas,  pp.  197—213. 

'*  Twenty-eiehth  Report,  p.  Ixii.    Tw^n^-nhith  Repdrt,  p.  Ixxiv. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr'Nylander  has  also  rendered  an  additional  service  to^ach 
of  the  BuUoms  as  have  embraced  the  Christiaa  faith,  by  translating  select 
portioda  of  the-Litorgy  of  the  Analican  church  into  thetr  vemacular.lan- 
gua((e.  These  were  printed  in  BuUom,  and  in  Roman  characters  .(that 
)i>eople  having  no  characters  of  their  own),  in. 1816,  at  the  expense  Of  the 
•l*rayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

'«  Owen's  Hist,  vol  Ul.  p.  126. 


the  Susoos  and  the  Bulloms,  by  the  revival  of  the  neforious  alave- 
trade  on  those  coasts. 

5.  JUfcUagaan^  Vernon, 

A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Maiagass^,  or  language 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  was  made  by  the  missi<maries  resident 
on  that  island.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1830.  The 
printing  of  the  Otd  Tetstament  was  completed  in  1833.7 

6,  South  African  Vertiona. 

The  Gospel  of  "Saint  Luke  has  been  translated  into  the  Bechuana 
(or  Sichuana)  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffittt,  and  the  four  Gos- 
pels into  the  Namacqua  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmelin.  They 
have  been  printed  at  Cape  Town.^ 


$  6.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  America. 

[i.]  North  Ahebican  Vsrsioits. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  seemed  to  interpose  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  labours  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  were  desirous 
of  communicating  the  Scriptures  to  them ;  yet  this  obstacle  has 
be^n  diminished  by  the  discovery,  that  so  close  an  affinity  sub- 
auBts  among  them,  that  a  young  unlettered  Indian  of  good  capa- 
city can  (it  is  said)  midLe  himself  master  of  them  all.  The 
following  are  the  dialects  into  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  has  been  translated. 

1.  Virginian  Indian  Vernon, 

The  Virginian  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who 
has  justly  oeen  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  from  his 
unwearied  labours  to  diffiise  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among 
them.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1661.  The  title- 
pa|e  states  that  it  was  "  ordered  to  h^  printed  l^  the  commissioners 
of  the  united  colonies  in  New  Englana,  at  the  charge  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  corporation  in  England,  for  the  propcwation  of  the 
Cxospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England."  The  Old  Testament 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  and  the  entire  Bible  was 
reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1685.  The  following  specimen 
exhibits  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (Matt  vi.  9 — 13.) 

9.  Yowutche  yen  nuppenantamook :  Nooshun  kesukqut.  quttia- 
natamunach  knowesuozik. 

10.  Peyiumooutch  kukketassootam6onk,  kuttenantam^onk  ne  n 
nach  ohkeit  neane  kesukqut. 

11.  Nummeetsuongash  asekesukokish  assamaiinean  yeuyeu  kesu- 
kod. 

12.  Kah  ahqiiontamaiinnean  niunmatcheseongash,  neane  match- 
eneukqueagig  nutahquontam<!>unnonog. 

13.  Ahque  sagkompagunaiinnean  en  qutchhuaonganit,  webe 
pohquohwussinean  wutch  matchitut  Newutche  kutahtaun  ketas- 
sootamdonk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  sohsumoonk  micbeme.  Amen. 

This  version  has  now  become  a  literaiy  curiosity;  there  being 
scarcely  any  persons  living  who  can  read  or  understand  a  single 
verse  in  it  The  tribe  of  American  Indians,  whom  the  venerable 
imssions^  Eliot  instzucted,  is  now  very  nearly  extinct^ 

2.  The  Delatoare  Indian  Vernon, 

Nek  NechenneawachgisBitschik  Bambilak  nagaGreschiechauch- 
sit  panna  Johannessa  Elekhangup.  Gischitak  EUenechaink 
untski  C.  F.  Dencke.  That  is,  the  Three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
John,  translated  into  Delaware  Indian,  by  C.  F.  Dencke.  New 
York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  Delaware  language  is  apoken  through  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  this  language  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabricius,  cme  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  printed.'*'  In  1818,  the  three  Epistles  of  Jonn  were 
translated  into  the  Delaware  language  :by  the  Rev..  C.  F.  Dencke, 
a  missionary  from  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians.  It  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  trans- 
lation is  printed  on  the  left-hand  pa^e,  and  the  English  authorized 
version  on  the  right  As  copies  or  this  Delaware  Indian  translation 
are  not  common,  the  folleewing  s^cimen  of  it,  firom  IJohn  iii.  1-— 4. 
may  be  not  unacceptaUe  to  me  reader. 

Ne(^uieneyachgidkitdc  ^iptenagan. 

Pennamook!  el^^ni  penundelukquonk  Wetocliwink  wdaoallo- 
woagan,  wentschi  luwilchgussiauk  Gettanittowit  wdamemense- 
mall.  Guntschi  ^natta  woachgusstwuneen  untschi  pemhakamixi- 
tink,  ela  j[)emhakamixit  taku  wohaq*  Patamawoesall. 

1  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  tbeBtble  Society,  p.  Iz.  Twenty-eighth  Re- 
portp.lxxvi.    Twenty-ninth=Report,u.  ixx.  Ixjci. 

•  Twenty-eb[hth  Report,  p.  IxjcW.    Twenty -ninth  Report,  p.  Izxiii. 

•  Christian  Observer  for  1830,  vol  xzx.  p.  318. 

1"  Bp.  Bfarsh's  History  of  Tnuuriations,  p.  99.,  where  it  is  stated  that 
another  misrionary,  fichnUck,  trandated  a  portion  of  ithe  Ctospels  into  the 
Mohican  language. 
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2.  Ehoalachgik!  juque  metschi  ktelli  wundamemensineen  Get- 
tanittowitink,  schuknefquo  majawii  elsijankstch.  ^Schuk  ktelli 
majawelendamenneen  ngutteotsch  woach<]|uake,  ktellitsch  linaxi- 
neen,  elinaxit,  ktellitsch  newoaneen  elinaxit. 

3.  Woak  wemi  aawen  nechpauchait  jiin  nhakeucluawof^an, 
kBGhiechichgussitetsch,  necama  Patamawos  el^iqui  kschiechsid. 

4.  Auwen  metauchsit,  necama  ne  endchi  raikindank  matta  wel- 
toq',  woak  ell  machtauchait  wuntschi  mikindamen  matta  weltcx|'.- 


3.  Miasaachuteit  Vernoru 

The  Psalms  and  Gospel  of  Saint  John  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Indian 
MaasachuseU  dialect.  They  were  printed  at  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1709.* 


Moharak  Vernon, 

The  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  Tuftcaroras,  and  to 
the  Wyandots  or  Hurons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  a  translation  was  made  of  the  uospel  of  Matthew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  this 
language,  by  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Freemani  Some  portions  of  the  latter 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the 
Engltsn  Liturgy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain 
Brant)  in  1787,  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in 
their  native  Umgue,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  the  v^aerabie 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  This  edition  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government.  To  these  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  were  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated 
in  1804  by  Captain  John  Norton,'  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada.  This  version  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly 
afler,  attested  in  the  most  fiivourable  manner  by  the  mterpreters  in 
the  Indian  villages.^ 


the  entire  New  Testament,  in  the  language  of  Greenland,  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


6.  Jtfoheg'an  Vernon, 

The  New  Testament,  tosether  with  several  portions  of  the  Old 
FQstament,  was  translatea,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  the  Mohegan  language,  by  the  Rev.  Jc^n  Serjeant, 
sen.,  a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  versicm  appears 
to  have  been  printed.^ 


6.  Esquimaux  Version, 

In  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeister,  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  this  was  added  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of  the 
Labrador  mission,-the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burvhardt,  who  possessed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect,  ahd  nnished  his  revi- 
sion only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  181S.  In  the  year  1819 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  printed  in  the  same 
dialect,  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. And  in  1826  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by  prmt- 
ing  the  Apocalypse.^ 


7.   Chippevajf   Version, 

The  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John  have  been  trans- 
lated into  tne  language  of  the  Chippeways,  a  numerous  tribe  resi- 
dent in  British  Norw  America,  by  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  a  Chippeway 
chief,  and  his  brother,  te  the  fidelity  of  whose  version  competent 
judges  have  borne  willing  testimcmy.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
was  printed  at  York  Town,  Upper  Canada ;  and  the  translators 
have  commenced  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  the  Ame-  ff 
rican  Bible  Socie^  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  New.^     -^  »  M 


9.  Creolese  Version, 

The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  for  the  use 
of  the  Christian  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
was  published  at  Copenhagen,  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
DenmarkT  In  1818  the  Dauoish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies.^ 


10c  ^egrO'-English  Version, 

Da  Njos  Tkstaxkkt  ya  wi  Masra  ex  Hslpimait  Js»u» 
Christus.    Tranrlatsd  iitto  Tax  NxeBo  Bitolish  Lak- 

eUAeS,  BT  TRE  MlSSIOITARIXa  OF   THE    UxiTAS   FrATRUK,  OR 

UiriTED  Brstbrsx  :  Priittsd  for  the  fss  of  the  Misaios, 
BT  THE  British  and  Foreiox  Birl£  Societt.    Lohdos^ 

1829^  8vo. 

At  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Bk'eChren  has  existed  since 
the  year  1738.  The  missionaries  have  two  thousand  negroes  under 
instruction.  These,  as  well  as  others,  speak  a  lansua^  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Negro-Englisn ;  mto  which 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  hAS  been  made.  This  version 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  for  several  years ;  and 
afVer  it  had  undergone  every  necessary  revision  fnMn  peracms  1(»^ 
resident  in  the  colony,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  it 
was  printed  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.*  As  the  whole  impression^  with  the  exeeptioa  of  a 
small  number  of  copies^  was  sent  to  Surinam,  the  following  speci- 
men of  this  Negra>l!J[iglish  translation  will  not  be  without  mteresi 
to  the  reader. 

(matt.  vi»  7 — 13.) 

7.  Bn  effi  oene  begi,  oene  no  meki  soso  U^kitddu,  leki  detn 
Heiden,  bikasi  dem  membre,  effi  dem  racki  foeloe  takkitakki» 
Gado  sa  harki  dem. 

8.  Va  da  beddi  oene  ito  moesse  ^ersi  desft;  oene  Tatta  sabi^ 
sanne  oene  habi  vandoe,  bevo  oene  begi  hem. 

9.  Va  da heddi  oene  moesse  begi  sa:  Wi  Tatta  m tappo!  Joe 
neem  moesse  santa. 

10.  Joe  kondre  moesse  Kom.  Dem  moesse  doe  Waniii  -va 
Joe  na  grontappo,  so  leki  dem  doe  fia  Hemel. 

1  l.^Gi  wi  tideh  da  janjam  va  wi. 

12.  Gi  wi  da^notti  vo>  alia  mlssi  va  wi,  leki  wi  gi  dasnotti  na 
somma,  diasi  missi  na  wi. 

13.  No  tjarri  wi  na  inni  test  Ma  loessoe  wi  ve  da  agriwan. 
Bikasi  joe  habi  alia  kondre,  nanga  tranga,  nanga  glori,  tehgo. 
Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages  which  are  appointed  to  l^  read  as  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels lor  every  Sunday  in  the  vear.  This  veisioii  was  conducted 
through  the  press  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Austen  (a  native 
of  Surinam)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  London.  It  was  received 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  poor  slaves  for  whom  it  was  printed.'^ 

This  version  having  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  was  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Surinam  Negro-English 
Version  of  the-  New  Testament,  founded  on  the  History  of  the 
Negro-Enelish  Version,  a  View  c^  the  Situation,  Population,  and 
History  of  Surinam,  a  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Language,, 
and  a  Critical  Examination  of  tne  Version."^    London^  1830,  Bvo. 


[ii.]  South  American  VERSioira. 


8.  Greentandish  Version, 

In  1799  the  Qreenlanders  received  from  the  Moravian  brethren 
a  translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  ;'  in  1799  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  c^ 

(  Brown*s  History  of  the  Propa«Uk>n  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  58. 
Second  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix,  p.  US.. 

*  Capt.  Nurtoa  was  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  of*^  the  six  Nations  in' 
1791,  and  in  18U0  appointea  a'^chief,  under  the  Utie  of  Teyoniahokarawen. 
His  father  was  a  Cherokee,  ad^hMrved  in  the  British  army. 

«  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  I2&->135. 

«  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  GbristiMiity,  vol.  ii.  p.  690. 

>  Owen's  History,  vol  i.  bl  460.  vol.  tt.  pp.  299.  Sea  voL  iii.  9.  483.  Six- 
teenth Report  of  the  BiUe  Society,  pp.  Lxxxin.  Ixxxiv.  Seventeenth  Report, 
•**.  Ltxix.    Twenty -second  Report,  p.  Ixiv.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  Iv. 

•  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  Ixxxiv.    TwentiMninth  Report,  p.  Ixxxv. 
1  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol  ii.  p.  299. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuj^ese  ever  gave  any  translation 

of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives  oTSouth  America  who  were  sub> 

ugated  by  them  :  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 

Mexico  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.    Towards  the  close 

of  the  sixteoith  century,  however,  some  ot  the  ecclesiastics  and 

missionaries  adc^ted  a  difierent  plan  from  that  puisned  by  their 

{predecessors,  hy  translating  some  parts  of  the  Scriptureli  into  the 
anguage  of  the  country.  Benedict  Fernandez,,  a  Soailish  Domi- 
'  nican  Iriar,  vicar  oi  Mixteca  in  New  ^Ain,  translatea  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  province.  Didacus  da 
S.  Maria,  another  Dominican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  in  1579),  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  Mexican  tongue^  or  general  language  of  the 
country.    Tho  Proverbs  of  Solomon,,  and  oth«i  frag^Beata  of  the 

•  Adler's  Bibliotheca  Blblka^  Part  IV.  p.  116.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the 
Bil>lQ  Society,  p.  127.  Besides  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  prece<fing 
sections,  there  are  mapy  interesting  circumstaaces  relative  to  the  history 
of  translaiioBS  acid  translator^  which  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  to 
be  detailed  For  these^  and  indeed  for  evmry  thing  relative  to  the  literary 
history  of  tlic  Holy  Scriptures,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town* 
ley*8  Illustrations  of  Bibucal  Literature,  London,  lS2t,  in  3  volumes,  8vo. 

"  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  Ixx.  Ixxi. 

*o  Twenty-sixth  Report,  p.  Lxxx. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  were  trfinslated  into  the  same  language  by  Louis 
Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  friar :  and  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, appointed  to  be  read  for  the  whole  year,  were  translated  into 
the  idiom  of  the  Western  Indians  by  Arnold  i  Basaccio,  also  a 
Franciscan  friar :  but  the  dates  of  these  latter  versions  have  not 
been  ascertained.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into 
the  Mexican  language,  by  Dr.  Mora,  was  printed  in  1832,*  and 


another  of  the  Efook  of  Plsalms  into  the  Quichua  or  Peruvian  Ian 
guage,  by  Dr.  Fazos  Kanki,  in  1830.^  The  entire  Bible  is  said  tc 
nave  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  by  an  English 
minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Recife,  when  they  ac- 
quired it  from  the  Portuguese.  This  version  has  never  oeen 
printed.^  In  1825  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Peruvian  language  was  completed.^ 


CHAPTER  XL 


HARMONIES    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS. 


NicoLAi  Alardi  Biblio^eca  Harmonico-Biblica,  que,  praeter 
Historiam  Harmonicam,  tradit  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Harmonico- 
ram  cujnscunque  statis  et  religionis,  tarn  perpetuorum  quam  sin- 
gularium  ;  nee  omissis  illis,  qui  vel  specialius  quoddam  argumen- 
tiim  sacrum,  vel  bina  Oracula  Spiritiis  Sancti  ab  AntUogiarum 
calumnia  vindicarunt.    Hamburgi,  1725,  8vo. 


SECTION  L 

HARMONIES   OF  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

1.  A  Chroiticls  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  stories, 
pFopbecies,  ^u%,  are  reduced  into4he  proper  order,  and  taken  up 
in  the  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  a^d  genuine 
series  of  die  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With 
reason  given  of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  re- 
markable notes  and  observations  given  all  along,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  text ;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared  ; 
the  differences  occurring  in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled ;  and 
exceeding  many  scruples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament 
explained.     By  John  Liohtfoot,  D.D. 

This  "  Chronicle"  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  works,  published  at  London,  in  1684,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and 
in  the  secona  volume  of  the  8vo.  London  edition,  printed  ifi  182!^ 
25.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his  time,  this  celebrated  divine  (whose 
opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note,  both  British  and 
Foreign)  is.  supposed  to  luive  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  was  his  cuatbm,  for  many  years, 
to  note  down,  ajs  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmu- 
dical  and  rabbinical  studies^  the  order  and  time  of  the  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  his  consideration."  By  pursu- 
ing this  method  he  gradually  formed  the  invaluable  chronicle,  the 
title  of  which  has  iust  been  given,  which  was  first  published  ot 
London,  in  4to.,  ana  in  the  year  1647.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has  briefly  stated  the  summary  or  substance  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  tho 
several  chapters^,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
margin  he  hm  given  the  years  ot  the  world,,  and  of  the  judges  or 
sovereigns  under  whose  administration  the  several  events  took  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  difierences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the 
learned  concerning  the  chronology  of  particular  events,  the  general 
method  of  this  "  Chronicle"  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  duly  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits. 

2.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.  Or, 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  Ixx^  and 
chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  far  the  reducing  of  all  into  a 
continued  history^ 

C  Benefits. 
The<  Difficulties 
t.  Helpes. 
By  Samuel  Tousuel.     London,  1747,  4to» 

This  tract  was  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Dr..Light- 
ibot's  Chronicle.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Torshel  was 
preceptor  of  the  chilaren  of  King  Clvetrles  I.  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberland;  and  his  tract  was  addressed  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament;" 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronize  the  undertaking,  by 
the  consideration  of  the  §lory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by 
the  then  recent  publication  of  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  in  ten  folio 
volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  this  address,  and 
the  design  which  Torshel  had  ably  sketch^  was  never  accomplish- 
ed. He  proposed  **  to  lay  the  whole  story  together  in  a  contmued 
connection,  the  books  or  parts  of  books,  and  aU  the  severall  parcels 
disposed  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and 
chronicall  method  of  the  Scripture  history  requires ;  so  that  no 
sentence  nor  word  in  the  whole  Bible  be  omitted^,  nor  any  thing 
repeated,  or  any  word  inserted  but  what  is  necessary  fhr  transition. 

»  Twenty -ninth  Report,  p.  Ixxv. 


So  as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  places,  yea, 
great  parts  of  some  books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  into 
the  body  of  ano^er  book."      (Torshel's  Designe,  p.  10.)     In  the 

Csecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing  all  the  historical 
ks  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  series,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets,  were  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  incorporated 
according  to  those  periods  of  his  reign  when  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written ;  and  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, "  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,"  were  to  be  disposed  in  the  body 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, king  of  Judah.  In  harmonizing  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Torshel 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Har- 
mony, commenced  by  Chemnitz,  continued  by  Lyser,  and  finished 
by  Gerhard ;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  written.  The  writings  of  St.  John  were  to  close  the  proposed 
undertaking.  The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well-written  tract, 
several  years  since,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea 
of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  completion  of 
the  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  however,  has  been 
happily  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Rev.  George  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  * 

[i.]  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronologi- 
cal  order  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle),  in  such  manner, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation. By  the  Rev.  George  To  wxset^d,  M.A.  London,  1821 ; 
Second  Edition,  1826.     In  two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title- 
page  announces)  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Lightibot's  Chro- 
nicle, above  noticed :  from  which,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  thas 
deviated  for  the  better  in  one  very  material  respect.  According  to 
Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  read  as  one 
unbroken  history,  without  any  division  into  chapters,  m  any  of  those 
breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  weariness  to  the 
reader.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  making  the  Scripture  narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
easily  remembered,  Mr.  T.  has  divided  his  harmony  into  eight  suit- 
able periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge: — 2.  From  the 
confusion  of  tongues  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs ; — 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses ; — 4.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  to  the 
death  of  David  ; — 5.  The  reign  of  Solomon ; — 6.  From  the  elevation 
of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ; — ^7.  The  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, seventy  ^ears,  from  b.  c.  606  lo  636 ; — 8.  From  the  termination 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  reformation  of  worship  by  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  completion  ofthe  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Simon 
the  Just,  from  b.  c.  536  to  about  300.  These  eight  periods  are  further 
subdiirided  into  chapters  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  is  neees* 
sarily  regulated  by  the  subjects  therein  discussed  ;  and  in  settiing 
the  chronology  and  order  of  some  particular  events  and  (urophecies^ 
the  arranger  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  biblical  critics.  A  well-written  introduction  develc4>es  hia 
plan  and  design,  and  points  out  its  advantages  to  various  classes  of 
readers,  especially  to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  sacred  office,  to  whom  this  work  is  indispensably  necessary. 
The  work  is  ^rminated  by  six  Indexes ; — the  first,  containing  an 
account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  which  the  work 
is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  each  ; — the 
second,  in  columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  what  part  of 
the  arrangement  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  found ;--« 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  tables  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies, 
showing  in  what  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  afler  what  passage 
of  Scripture,  every  psalm  or  prophecy  is  inserted ;  and  likewise  on 
what  occasion,  and  at  what  period,  they  were  probably  written, 
With  the  authority  for  their  place  in  the  arrangement ; — the  ffth,. 
containing  the  dates  ofthe  events  according  to  Dr.  Hales's  elaborate 
System  oi  Chronology ;  and  the  sixth,  a  gen/eral  index  to  the  notes, 
which,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  appropriate,  and  possess  the 
rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variel^  of  valuable  information, 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  IxiiL 

•  TownIey'9f  ilustrattons,  vol.  ili.  pp.  46-^335.  note.    • 

•  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Iv. 
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into  a  imall  comptH.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  has  iuady 
characterized  thia  work,  as  being  "disgested  with  fuch  akilL  and 
illustrated  with  such  notes,  aa  proves  the  author  to  have  studied  his 
task  with  deep  attention  and  distinguished  judgment"  (Visitation 
Sermon,  p.  84.  London,  1823.)  The  second  edition  has  parallel  re- 
ferences and  the  marginal  renderings. 

[iL]  The  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Grospel  on 
the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  Pilkington, 
Newcome,  and  Michaelis;  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection,  on  the 
Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranfield.  The  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostle's 
Arguments.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  principal  Sub- 
jects of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  George  To  wsssirn,  M.A.  1825 ; 
Second  Edition  corrected,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Though  a  distinct  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  publication  forms 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  remarks  on  the  preceding  portion  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  work.  Tne  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  valuable, 
from  tlie  extent  and  varietv  of  the  very  important  topics  they  dis- 
cuss. The  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  numerous  and  important  elucidations  which 
he  has  derived  irom  the  works  of  Lightibot,  Schoettgen,  Meuschen, 
ai^  others,  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  biblical  stu- 
dent 

[lit]  The  Holy  Bible  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation. 
With  short  Notes ;  and  a  Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  365  Portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Towhssitd,  MA.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  iH«ceding  work,  in  one  commodious  volume, 
illustrated  with  brief  notes. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  or  an  arrangement 
of  the  History  contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  delivered,  commencing  with  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  closing  with  the  Prophecies  of  Malachi. 
By  Stephen  Msbrsll,  Kittery  (Maine),  [North  America].  1832, 
8vo. 


SECTION  II. 

HARMONIES   OF"   THE   ENTIRE   NEW  TESTAMENT,  AND   OF   THE 

FOUR   GOSPELS. 

1.  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodized.  Story 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles 
manifested.  Times  of  the  Revelaition  observed,  and  illustrated 
with  a  variety  of  observations  upon  the  chiefest  difficulties,  Textual 
and  Talmudical,  for  clearing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By 
John  LioHTPooT,  D.D.  London,  1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.     London,  1682,  folio. 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  pursued  the  same  method 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  Chronicle  ol  the  Old  Testament  He 
further  published,  at  London,  in  1644  and  1650,  three  parts  of  T%e 
Harmony  of  ike  Four  EvangdiMs,  among  tkenuelveSf  and  toUh  the 
Old  Testament  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  which  were  to  have 
completed  his  desi^,  never  appeared.  This  harmonv  is  enriched 
with  numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remarks,  of  which 
many  subsequent  critics  and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  juxta  Sectiones  Anmio- 
nianas  et  Eusebii  Canones.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
niano,  1805,  4(o. 

3.  Andres  Osianori  Harmonis  Evangelic®  Libri  Quatuor, 
Grece  et  Latine.  In  quibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quatuor 
Evangelistis  ita  in  unum  est  contexts,  ut  nuUius  verbum  ullum 
omissum,  nihil  alienum  immixtum,  nuUius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil 
non  suo  loco  positum.  Omnia  vcro  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta 
sint,  ut  quid  cujusque  evangelists  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et 
cum  quibus  commune  sit,  primo  statim  adspectu  deprehendere 
queas :  item  Elenchus  Harmonis :  Adnotationum  liber  unus. 
Basiles,  1537,  folio;  Grece  et  Latine,  Basiles,  1567,  folio;  La- 
tine,  Lutetis  Parisiorum  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani.  1545, 
12mo. 

Osiander's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
highly  estimated  by  Walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  harshly 
observes  that  he  undesignedly  renders  the  Gospel  history  not  only 
suspicious,  but  incredible,  by  adopting  the  principle  that  the  evan- 
gelists constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  same 
transactions  andf  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of 
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Christ  He  acknowledses,  however,  that  Osiander  did  not  go  so 
far  as  his  successors,  and  that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  ge- 
neral principled 

4.  Comelii  Jaksshit,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica^ 
in  qui,  prsterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  qus  evangelists  non 
servato  recensent  ordine,  etiam  nollios  verbum  aliquod  omittitor. 
Litteris  autem  omnia  sic  distinguuntar,  ut  quid  cujusque  pro-' 
prium,  quid  cu^  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singu- 
las  dictiones  mox  deprehendotur.  Lovanii,  164^,  8vo.  Ajit- 
verpis,  1558,  12mo. 

Jansenius  partiaUv  followed  Osiander.  He  subsequently  wrote 
a  C6mmentary  on  nis  Harmony,  which  was  published  together 
with  it  at  Louvain,  in  1571.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  this  work  passed  {thirteen  others  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
chius, between  the  years  1577  and  1624)  sufficiently  attest  the  &- 
vourable  opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extols  Janse- 
nius's  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

5.  Martini  Chimnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Efangeliorum, 
quam  ab  eodem  ^liciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Jo- 
hannes Gerhardus,  is  quidem  continuavit,  hie  periecit  Ham- 
burgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  com- 
piled onlv  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Frankibrt,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  Lyser  ; 
who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and  added  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  puUished  at  different 
times  at  Leipeic  and  Frankfort  between  the  years  1604  and  1611 : 
and,  on  Lyserus  death,  Gerhard  completed  the  undertaking,  with 
learning  and  industry  not  inferior  |o  those  of  his  predecessors.  Tho 
entire  woik,  with  the  several  continuations,  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1628.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  narmony,  but 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 

6.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  their  text  me- 
thodized, according  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the 
several  things  by  them  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel 
Cradock,  B.D.  London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and 
1685. 

This  work  was  revised  by  the  learned  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion during  the  memorable  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  (Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  vol.  X.  p.  447.)  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
deservedly  held  in  tne  highest  estimati<m ;  though  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  later  and  more  critical  works.  Mr.  Uradock  has  drawn 
up  the  Gospel  history  in  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  in  English, 
which  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  evangelists.  In  the  margm  he 
has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latm,  which  are  very  judi- 
C'OUHly  extracted  from  Grotius,  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and 
other  critics.  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear ;  which  to  students 
(who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent  and  more  expensive  har- 
monies) IS  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  Osiander. 

7.  Bemardi  Lamt  Historia,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistamm. 
Parisiis,  1689,  12mo. — Commentarius  in  Harmoniam  sive  Con- 
cordiam  Quatuor  EvangeUstanun.  Parisiis,  1699,  in  two  volumes, 
4to. 

Lamy's  Commentarv  is  held  in  much  higher  estimatioB  than  his 
Harmony.  It  is  justly  characterized  by  Miehaelis  as  a  learned 
work.  The  chronological  and  geographical  apparatus  i»  peculiarly 
valuable. 

8.  Joannis  Clkrici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  subjecta  est 
historia  Christi  ex  quatuor^  evangeliis  concinnata.  Accesserunt 
tres  Dissertationes,  de  annis  Christi,  deque,  concordia  et  auctori- 
tate  evangeliorum.     Amstelodami,  1699,  folio. 

All  critics  imite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc's  Harmmiy.  He 
has  arranged  the  histoiv  of  the  four  evangelists,  according  to  chro- 
nolc^ical  order,  in  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Gretk  and 
Latin  ,*  and  under  the  text  he  has  given  a  Latin  paraphrase,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le  Clerc 
promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have 
never  appeared.  A  Latin  edition' of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in 
1700,  in  4to. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  said  by  Walchius 
to  have  been  publii^ed  at  London  in  the  same  year^  also  in  4to. 

9.  Nicolai  Toibabdi  Harmonia  Gneco-Latina.  Parisiis,  1707, 
folio. 

M.  Tuinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  own  private  use,  of 
which  onl^  five  or  six  copies  were  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
After  his  decease  they  puUished  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would) 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  it*  author 
bestowed,  in  oider  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  difierent  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Toindrd  has  not  only  placed  in  adjacent 
columns  the  parallel  passages,  bat  has  also  parallelized  even  single 
words. 

to.  Jo.  Reinhardi Rus, Harmonia  Evangelistarum,  ita  adomata, 
ut,  investigati  seduEo  textus  cohercntia,  nullus  versus,  sive  traji- 
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ciatur,  sive  prstereatur  sine  brevi  ac  succinct^  explicatione,  qu® 
justi  commentarii  loco  esse  queat  Jens,  1727-1730,  4  vols. 
12mo. 

Walchios  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaboraie  and  learned  work. 
This  harmonist  follows  the  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  history  related  by  each  evangelist.  The  text 
of.  tne  sacred  writers  is  also  explained  in  the  copious  notes  of 
M.  Rus.    Walchii  Bibliotheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  S81. 

11.  In  the  year  1739  and  1740,  Dr.  Doodbidoe  published  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Family  Expositor,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 
They  are  noticed  here,  because  they  contain  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  executed  with  great 
judgment,  independently  of  the  very  valuable  exposition  and 
notes  that  accompany  it 

12.  The  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew 
PiLKiNOTOJsr,  LI4.B.     London,  1747,  folio. 

This  harmonist  professes  not  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  schemes  laid 
down  by  his  predecessors  fcM*  arranging  the  evans^elical  history. 
It  is  not  disposed  in  columns,  like  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Tomard, 
and  others ;  but  the  text  is  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relate 
the  various  discourses  and  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  identical  words,  and  in  the  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  as 
to  avoid  tautology*  The  history  is  divided  into  cnapters,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  sections  of  moderate  length.  Two  Chronological 
Dissertations  are  prefixed  :  1.  On  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  ol  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  and  the  vear  of 
his  crucifixion,.  &c«  &c.  2.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  acforation 
of  the  wise  men.  Notes  are  subjoined  for  Uie  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may 
frequently  be  purchased  at  a  low  price*  ^ 

13.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  in  which  the  natural 
order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J. 
MACKirroHT,  D-D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756 ;  2d  edit  1763  ;  3d  edit  8vo. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  closely  adheres  to  the  principle  of  Osiander;  but 
his  paraphrase  and  commentary  contain  so  much  useful  inibrmalion, 
that  his  harmony  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among 
divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline.  The 
preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  its  value.  Dr.  Macknight's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Ruckersfelder,  and 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventer,  1772.  Bishop 
Marsh  says,  that  whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmony  should  com- 
pare with  it  Dr.  Lardner^s  observations  on  it, "which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1764,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of^the 
octavo  edition,  and  in  the  nfili  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
lyorks. 

14.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text 
is  disposed  after  Le  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  various 
readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's 
sanction  vk  bis  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  Observa- 
tions are  subjoined  tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every 
transaction,  to  establish  the  series  o{  facts,  and  to  reconcile  seem- 
ing inconsistencies.  By  William  Newcomk,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Ottory  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh).  London,  1778,  folio. 
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15.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Foiur  Evangelists,  generally 
disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome, 
Archbishop  of  Anm^h ;  vith  a  Map  of  Palestine  divided  ac- 
cording  to  the  tvelve  triffet.  Explanatory  JSTotet,  and  Indexes. 
London,  1802,  8vo. 

The  Greek  Harmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome  has  long  been  held 
m  the  hiffhest  estimation  f  but  its  biulk  and  price  necessarily  place 
it  bej^nd  the  reach  of  many  biblical  students.  In  publishing  tliis 
harmony,  the  anonymous  compiler  (a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends)  has  rendered  to  English  readers  the  same  service  wnich 
that  learned  prelate  had  conferred  oa  biblical  scholars  by  his  larger 
Greek  work.  "Several  trifling  alterations  have  been  adopted  in 
the  text,  and,  it  is  hoped,  generally  to  advantage.'*  (Preface,  p.  v.) 
The  harmony  fills  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages;  an((  the 
*  Notes  and  Hlilstrations'*  comprise  thirty-six  pages :  though  brief, 
they  are  iudicioufly  selected  fron^  the  critical  and  philological 
labours  otBeiBiusobre  and  L'Enfant,  Calmet,  Grotius,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Hammond,  Harwood,  Shaw,  Doddridge,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
late  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  and  various  other 
sources.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  index  to  the  Parables 
delivered  fa^  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Table  for  finding  any  passage  of 
the  Gospels  m  this  Harmony.  Altogether,  **  the  form  in  which  this 
work  is  printed  is  extremely  convenient ;  so  much  so,  that  they, 
who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  ^lad  to  consult  the  English  octavo 
rather  than  the  unwieldy  folio  of  the  archbishop."  (British  Critic 
(O.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.) 

15*.  An  EngliaU  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  disposed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  ;jwith  Explanatory  J^otea,  and  Indexes,  and  a  new 
Map  of  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchiesy  and  shopping  the 


Travels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    London:  M.ncccxxvii. 

8vo. 

Though  apparently  a  new  work,  this  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
preceding  Harmony,  with  the  omission  in  the  title-page  of  the  word 
"generally'*  (which  the  original  compiler  had  properly  inserted, 
as  Archbishop  Newcome's  method  was  only  generally  followed), 
and  with  the  variation,  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  distinguish, 
from  the  lines  above  printed  in  Italics.  The  date  of  the  original 
work  is  in  Arabic  figures ;  in  the  volume  under  consideration  it  is 
in  Roman  small  capital  letters.  The  few  errata  which  the  original 
compiler  had  noticed  are  here  corrected:  but  the  following  note, 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  his  table  of  contents,  viz.  "  The  title  pre- 
fixed  to  each  section  is  designed  to  mark  the  general  order  at  fir  ft 
vieWf  and  not  faithfully  to  exhibit  its  contents^  is  omitted :  and  the 
table  of  contents,  which  in  the  original  work  fills  seven  pages  in 
columns,  is  here  printed  in  long  lines,  in  four  pages.  The  thirty- 
six  pages  of  "  notes  and  illustrations"  are  here  compressed  into 
thiriy-^2ree ;  and  the  "Table  for  finding  any  passage  of^the  Goepekr 
in  this  Harmony,"  which  fills  five  pages  in  the  original  edition,  is 
here  compressed  into  four  pages^  Tiie  Map  is  the  only  new  article  .* 
it  exhibits  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchies,  and  by  means  of  a 
red  line  shows  the  travels  of  Jesus  Christ  In  one  corner  of  it  is 
a  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  volume  is  very 
neatly  printed. 

16.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Critical  Dissertations  in  English.  By  Joseph  PnissT- 
L£T,  LL.D.     London,  1778,  4to. 

17.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  English ;  with  Critical 
Dissertations,  an  occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the  use 
of  the  unlearned.  By  Joseph  Priestley,  LLJ).  London, 
1780,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  these  Har- 
monies.  Dr.  Priestley  adopted  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  writers, 
that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  only  one  year,  or  a  year  and 
a  few  months.  For  an  accoimt  of  these  two  publications  see  th» 
Monthly  Review  (old  series)>  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  8d--94.,  and  vol.  Ixiv. 
pp.  81—90.  161—173. 

18.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthsi,  Marci,  et  Lues,  una  cum 
iis  Joannis  Pericopis,  qusB  historiam  passionis  et  resurrectionis 
historiam  complectuntur.  Textum  recensuit,  et  selectam  lectionis 
varietatem  adjecit  J.  J.  Griesbach.  Hals,  1776,  8vo.  Editia 
secunda,  emendatior  et'auctior.  Hals  Saxonum,  1797,  Svo^ 
Editio  quarta,  1822,  8vo. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  synopsis.  Bishop  Marsh  remarks,  is,  not 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  events,  but  to  represent  in  parallel 
columns  all  those  sections  which  are  common  to  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  the  Gospel  of  John  (except  the  last 
part)  being  omitted,  because  the  rest  of  it  has  so  very  little  matter 
m  common  with  the  other  three.  In  order  to  make  as  few  trans* 
positions  as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  it 
IS  the  same  with  that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  facts  which 
are  common  to  all  three.  Those  parts  which  each  evangelist  has 
peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  m  intermediate  sections.  The 
learned  translator  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of  no 
harmony,  which  affords  so  much  assistance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  first  Gospels.  In  1812,  an  English  Synopsis  of  the 
first  three  Gospds,  including  the  last  four  chapters  of  St,  John*s 
Oomdf  was  published  in  8vo.  on  the  plan  of  GriesMtch's  work, 
with  some  variations,  by  the  Rev,  Charles  Dunster,  who  has  made 
the  narrative  of  St,  Luke  the  standard  to  which  the  other  Gospels 
are  adapted.  Valuable  as  Griesbach*s  synopsis  confessedly  is,  some 
of  his  transpositions  have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  import- 
ant passages  were  omitted  byhim-  To  obviate  these  defects,  MM. 
De  Wette  and  Liicke  have  compiled  a  new  synopsis  fh}m  Gries- 
bach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passages  of  th» 
Gospels  with  their  parallels ;  at  tlie  foot  of  each  page  they  hav» 
given  the  principal  various  lections  from  Cries  bach's  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  have  supplied  brief  notices  of 
the  arguments  or  contents  of  each  section.  The  title  of  this  very 
useful  publication  is, 

19.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthsi,  Marci,  et  Lues,  cum 
Parallelis  Joannis  Pericopis.  Ex  recensione  Griesbachii,  cum 
selecta  Liectiouum  varietate.  Concinxiaverunt,  et  Breves  Argu-. 
mentorum  Notationes  adjeceictint  Gull.  Mart  Leber.  De  Wette, 
et  Frid.  Lucks.    Berolmi,  1818,  4to. 

20.  Diatessaron,  sive  Integra  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  Grsc^.  Ex  quatuor  Evangeliis  inter  se  collatis,  ipdsque/ 
Evfuigelistarum  verbis  aptd  et  ordinate  dispositis  confecta.  8ub<t 
jungitur  Evangeliorum  brevis  Harmonia.  Edidit  J.  Whits^ 
S.T.P.  Ling.  Ajrab.  Prof  Versionis  Syriacs  Philoxeniane  Nov. 
Test  Interpres.  Oxonii,  d  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799, 
small  8vo. 

A  Diatessaron  is  the  result  and  summary  of  a  Harmony.  In  the 
latter  the  whole  text  of  the  four  evangelists  is  given,  only  so  ar* 
ranged  in  columns  that  their  parallelisms  and  differences  may  be 
exactly  seen :  whereas,  in  a  diatessaron,  one  continued  narrative  is, 
selectMl  from  the  four,  avoiding  all  repetitions  of  the  same  or  sinyt 
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lar  words.  Professor  White  founded  his  beautifully  and  correctly 
printed  volume  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Archbishop  New- 
come,  except  in  the  part  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  which  he  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  facts  proposed  bv 
Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townson,  in  their  works  on  this  subject,  which 
are  noticed  in  the  next  cot  The  time  and  place  in  which  each 
event  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  the  margins:  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  prefixed;  and  a  very  useful,  though  concise,  Evanxeli- 
orum  Harmonia,  which  is  added  at  the  end,  connects  the  whole 
with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  White's  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirl  wall,  who  retained  the  chief  pnrt 
of  the  pr6fe8sor's  title,  and  adopted  principally  the  Latin  version 
»f  Castellio;  although,  where  the  eaitor  regarded  his  phrases  as 
forced  and  aiSected  (as  they  sometimes  are),  he  has  had  recourse  to 
the  versions  of  Beza,  Tremellius,  and  Uie  Vulgate.  This  publica- 
tion majr  be  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek,  are  occa- 
sionally induced  to  consult  a  translation ;  ^fr.  Thirlwall  also  pub- 
lished, in  1803,  an  English  Diatessaron,  or  History  of  our  Lord 
Jems  Chriatf  compiled  from  the  four  Gospeli  accofrding  to  the  au- 
thorized versiortt  ovo.  and  12mo.  Some  brief  notes,  and  a  concise  but 
useful  introduction  are  annexed,  together  with  a  map  of  Palestine. 

21.  Diatessaron ;  or  the  Gospel  History,  from  the  Text  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  a  connected  Series.  With  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  by  Robert  Thomson.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

22.  The  United  Gospel ;  or,  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists.    By  R.  and'M.  Willait.     London,  1806,  8vo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  Dialesiaron^  for  such 
the  work  in  effect  is.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1782,  and 
the  second  in  1786,  under  the  name  of  the  late  eminent  physician 
Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the  events  of  the  Gospel 
histoiy  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession;  and,  by  com- 
bining the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words 
every  incident,  with  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  The 
notes  which  accompany  the  work  are  judiciously  selected ;  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  expressions, 
proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nations,  with  which 
the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  familiarly  acquainted. 

23.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  or,  a  regular  History 
of  the  conception,  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists. 
By  Charies  Thomson,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix, 
considering  the  Gospel  as  memoirs  of  remarkable  things  said  and 
done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  here  arranged  them  according  to  the 
dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  whicn  he  found  expressly  men- 
tioned m  the  several  Gospels.  He  has  employed  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  very  words  of^  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or 
addition,  excepting  that  he  has  inserted  explanations  of  peculiar 
phrases  and  teclmical  terms  between  brackets  [  ].  It  is  very 
respectably  executed ;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of  notes, 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ^ews. 

24.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  or,  a  series  of  the  Nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed,  as  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  regular  relation ;  with  notes,  selected  from 
various  authors.    By  John  Chambers.    London,  1813,  8vo. 

25.  A  Chronological  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  compounded  texts  of  the  Four  Holy  Evange- 
lists; or,  the  English  Diatessaron ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
explanatory  notes,  and  illustrations,  from  late  oriental  travellers 
and  rabbinical  writers,  &c  &c  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wabitsb.  Bath 
and  London,  1819,  8vo. 

26.  Concordance  de  Quatre  Evang^listcs,  suivant  TOrdre  de 
Michaelis.    Paris,  1828,  12mo. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  detached  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
extant  in  the  French  language:  it  is  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  Michaelis  in  his  harmony  or  table  of  contents  to  the  four 
evangelists,  which  forms  part  of  his  introduction  te  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Vol.  iii.  pp.  49-^3.  of  Bishop  Marsh's  English  transla- 
tion; or  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 93  of  M.  Chenevi^re's  French  translation.) 
The  total  absence  of  a  table  of  contents,  or  even  of  the  summaries 
of  the  contents  ^iven  to  each  section  by  Michaelis,  greatly  lessens 
the  utility  of  this  volume  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  French 
reader. 

27.  The  Monotessaron ;  or,  the  Gospel  History,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists,  harmonized  and  chronologically  arranged, 
in  a  new  Translation  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Thompson.     Baltimore,  1829,  8vo.  * 

28.  Synopsis  Evangelionim  Matthci,  Marci  et  Lues,  cum 
Joannis  Pericopis  Parallelis.  Textum  ex  oldine  Griesbachii 
diapertitum,  cum  varia  Scriptura  selecta,  edidit  Mauritius  Rosdi> 
GIB.    Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  8vo. 

A  commodious  synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  order 
of  Dr.  Griesbach  (see  No.  18.  p.  60.)  is  followed  m  the  disposition 


of  the  tett:  but  the  synopsis  itself  is  divided  into  six  parts,  afler 
the  plan  of  De  Wette  and  Luecke.  The  summaries  of  contents 
prefixed  to  each  section  are  principally  taken  from  Dr.  Knappe's 
critical  edition.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  punctua- 
tion of  this  work,  the  typographical  execution  of  which  is  very 
neat. 

29.  Quatuor  Evangelionim  Tabula  Synoptics.  Juxta  ra- 
tiones  temporis  quoad  fieri  potuit  composuit,  annotationibusque 
ex  perpetua  sectionum  singularum  collatione  instnixit,  Henricus 
Nicolaus  Claubbit.    Haunis,  1829,  8vo. 

No  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  printed  in  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  singular  pains  in  adjusting  the  order  of  events 
from  a  minute  and  laborious  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  four  evangelists. 

30.  Harmonia  Evangelica :  sive  Quatuor  Evangelia  Grec^, 
pro  temporis  et  rerum  serie  in  partes  quinque  distributa.  Edidit 
Edvardus  Gbeswbll,  A.M.    Oxonii,  1830,  8vo. 

30"*.  Dissertationa  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Gbbswbll, 
M.A.     Oxford,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Harmony  are,  1 
That  the  last  three  Gospels  are  regular  compositions ;  2.  That  St. 
MatUiew's  Gospel  is  partly  regular  and  partly  irregular ;  3.  That 
each  of  the  Gospels  was  written  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands ; 
4.  That  the  Gospels  last  written,  in  every  instance)  were  supple- 
mental to  the  prior  Gospels.  "  His  harmony  forms  but  a  portion  of 
the  valuable  critical  apparatus,  which  he  has  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  critical  student ;  and,  taken  together  with  the  Disser- 
tations, it  will  enable  the  reader  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Gospels."  (Eclec- 
tic Review  for  June,  1833,  vol.  ix.  Third  Series,  p.  313.) 

31.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  English  Autho- 
rized version,  arranged  according  to  Greswell's  ''Harmonia 
Evangelica"  in  Greek,  with  references  to  his  Dissertations  on  the 
same.     By  R.  Mimpris.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

A  necessary  companion  to  Mr.  Greswell's  elaborate  works. 

32.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Harmonia  Evangelica  by  the  Rev.  Edward  GretwelL 
With  the  Practical  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Bickbrsteth.     London,  1832,  8vo. 


SECTION  m. 

nARMONIES   OF   PARTICULAR   PARTS   OF   THE   FOUR   GOSPELS. 

1.  A  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  our  blessed  Lprd's  last  Pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  the  Difficulties  that  have  hitherto  perplexed 
commentators  are  satisfactorily  explained.  By  John  FAHiriir, 
A.B.  Dublin,  1832,  8vo. 

The  principal  design  of  this  publication  is  to  prove  that  the  de- 
tails' which  are  given  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15—22.,  Mark  xiii.  14—20., 
and  Luke  xxi.  2(^24.,  refer  to  two  events,  different,  distinct,  and 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  one,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans — an  event  long  past ;  the  other  still  future,  and  likely 
to  occur  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jew^s.  Mr.  Fannin  considers 
that  Luke's  account  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  bvr 
Titus,  while  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ :  and  he  has  devoted  twenty-three  pages  to  prove 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  latter  two 
evangelists,  is  popery. 

2.  Observations  on  ^e  History  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London, 
1747,  8vo. 

The  multiplied  'editions  of  this  most  valuable  treatise,  which 
places  the  history  of  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  ground,  sufii- 
ciently  attest  its  value,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  de- 
serveoly  held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  listened  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  infidelity ;  and  the  treatise  in  question  was  written  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  he  conscientiously  instituted 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  a 
bright  ornament.  His  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lu- 
minous and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  harmonized  the 
several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  so  far  as  relates  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  a  commentary  and  notes.  By 
Richard  Parrt.    London,  1765,  4to. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Townsozt,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond.    Oxford  and  London,  1793,  8vo. 

In  this  very  judicious  work  (which  was  edited,  after  the  learned 
author'^  decease,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday)  the  harmony  of  the  four 
evangelical  accounts  of  the  resurrection  is  exhibited  in  four  parallel 
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columns,  with  a  collateral  paraphrase,  the  order  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  vanous  observation^  Dr.  Townaon 
professes  to  tread  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  West,  whose  rea- 
soning he  enforces  by  new  considerations ;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  accounts  by  a  new  arrangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
some  explanatory  particulars.  He  "  accurately  discriminates  the 
respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the 
dififerent  relations,  reconciles  apparent  inconsistencies,  accounts 
ibr  particular  omissions,  and  furnishes  a  clear  and  consistent  histo- 
ry, confirmed  by  considerations  and  re{N*esentati<m8,  in  which  much 
learning  is  displayed,  witifciout  any  parade."  (British  Critic,  O.  S., 
vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  "  Observations"  of  Dr.  Townson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works, 
published  at  London,  in  1810,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

5.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resurrection  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  which  the 
English  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited 
in  appropriate  columns.  Observations  are  subjoined  tending  to 
investigate  the  true  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discre- 
pancies,  and  defend  the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Har- 
mony.    By  Thomas  Craitfisld,  A.B.     Dublin,  1795,  folio. 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  under^ 
taken  in  pursuance  of  a  theological  subject,  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divinity  class.  The 
author  professes  to  iolio\%^  Dr.  Townson's  scheme,  with  some  few 
variations.  His  work  was  published  with  a  recommendatory  cha- 
racter given  by  the  Drs.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that  time  the  divi- 
nity lecturers  m  the  University  of  Dublin) ;  who  state  that,  in  their 
opmion,  '*  it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation ;  and,  therefore,"  that  they  "  shall  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  students  in  divinity  attending  their 
lectures." 

6.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists.  From  the  Grerman  of  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis.  [Qy  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart]  London,  1827,  12mo. 

"  If  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  the  very 
spirit  of  subtlety  and  mischief  can  produce  against  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  we  should  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  peruse 
the  little  work  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English.  This  celebrated  critic  has  there  con- 
sidered almost  every  cavil  with  which  the  wit  or  malice  of  the 
adversaries  has  been  able  to  assail  the  evidence  of  this  ^reat  event 
And  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that  every  intelligent  and 
honest  exammerot  these  objectioiM  will  pronounce,  with  Michaelis, 
that  the  whole  is  **  a  contest  between  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  knagination  of  the  unbeliever ;"  and  that  with  very  few 
exceptions,  me  cavils  are  .so  stupid  and  frivolous  as  to  make  their 
authors  worthy  of  sound  flagellation ;  or  so  shamefully  disingenu- 
ous as  righteously  to  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  the  pillory. 
In  reienriag  our  readers  to  this  treatise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
prize them,  by  way  of  caution,  that  on  th^  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  laxi^  of  tho  author's  notions  is  somewhat  greater  than  would 
be  approved  by  the  Anglican  school  of  divini^.  So  far  as  relates 
to  mere  matters  of  fact  he  is  much  disposed  to  place  the  evange- 
lists (or  at  all  events  those  two  of  them  who  were  not  apostles^ 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  so  many  ordinary  mortal  witnesses.  He 
contends,  however,  ouite  irresistibly,  that  their  testimony,  even  so 
considered,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  p»lace  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt"  (British  Critic  and  Theolog^ 
cal  Review,  voL  v.  pp.  331,  332.) 


SECTION  IV, 


HARMONIES  OF  THS   ACTS   OF  THE   APOSTLES,   AND  OF  THB 

APOSTOLIC  EPISTLES. 

1.  Ths  ApoKtoCcal  History,  containing  the  Acts,  Labours, 
Travels,  Sermons,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Sufifei^ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  from  Chiisfs  Ascension  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jemsalem.  Also  a  Narration  of  the  particular 
times  and  occasioDs  upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were 


wntten,  together  with  a  brief  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them. 
By  Samuel  Cbadock,  B.D.    London,  1672,  foUo. 

This  author,  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine,  also  wrote  "  A 

{>lain  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  superseded  b^ 
ater  and  better  works;  '*The  Old  Testament  History  Methoci- 
ized,"  folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  noticed  in  pa^e  58.  supra ;  and  the  *'  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,"  likewise  noticed  in  page  59.  **  Cmdock's  three 
volumes  are  very  valuable :  the  last  two,  on  the  New  Testament, 
are  much  better  than  the  first  on  the  Old.  His  extracts  in  the 
margin  from  Hammond,  Lightfbot  and  Grotius,  are  very  judicioua ; 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  l  never  read  any  <me  autlior  that  assisted 
me  more  in  what,  relates  to  the  New  Testament"  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
The  book  is  l^  no  means  dear,  which  to  students  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the 
remarkable  Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  History,  within  this 
period.  ByGreorge  BEirsoir,  D.D.,  4to.  London,  1735;  2d,  and 
best  edition,  1756,  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Though  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the  history  of  ^the  Acts  throughout 
and  most  of  the  Epistles,  by  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
the  occasions  of  the  sevend  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorporated 
a  paraphrastic  abstract  of  those  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  written ;  and  has  also  established  the  truth  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  on  a  number  of  facts,  the  most  public,  important  and 
incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarci^  renders  it  accessi- 
ble to  few. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture ;  but 
in  which  his  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History  to 
which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong ;  with  select  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and  places,  and 
a  map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  apostle  travelled.  By  Jo- 
seph Gurney  Bevan.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  life  is  studiously  related  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  as  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  or  connect  the  several  parts.  Attention,  however, 
has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting,  from  different  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  regular  chain  of 
the  history.  The  notes  are  prmcipally  selected  from  the  best  critics 
and  commentators,  and  those  which  are  geographical  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  work ;  which,  though 
designed  for  young  persons  of  his  own  religious  communion  (The 
Society  of  Friends),  may  be  studied  with  advantaae  by  those  of 
every  other  class  of  Christians,  especially  such  as  have  not  many 
commentators  within  their  reach,  *'  without  danger  of  finding  any 
thing  introduced  which  can  give  the  smallest  bias  towards  any 
principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added,  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Petei  Robsbts, 
M.A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

This  Harmony  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  differs,  in  its  form  and 
structure,  from  the  three  publications  last  noticed.  It "  consists  of 
two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  a  kind  of  continued  Epistle  is 
formed,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
which  me  author  considers  as  intended  more  particularly  for  a  de- 
lineation of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  part" 
This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  column  and  a 
large  letter,  which  gives  room  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  second  column,  which  is  much  broader,  and  printed 
m  a  closer  form  and  smaller  tyi^.  The  whole  is  digested  under 
four  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductory  address.  2.  Doctrinal  in- 
struction. 3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  C]k>nclusion.  In  this  way  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  is  arranged ;  ana  any 
particular  passages  are  found  by  means  of  a  table  at  me  end  of  the 
oook.  Subjoined  to  this  Harmony  is  the  '*  Summary  of  the  Epistles ; 
in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  to  be  completely 
conveyed,  according  to  the  author's  system.  This  part  is  followed 
by  a  very  useful  Mlection  of  notes.  **  Mr.  Roberts  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  thus  illustrating 
the  Epidtles,  and  for  the  attention  and  acuteness  manifested  in  di- 
gesting  their  very  various  contents."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  xz 
pp.  419-4210 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AFOCBTPHAL    BOOKS    AND     WBITIN6S. 


SECTION   I. 


I 


APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMEItT. 


The  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  Poiyglott  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 
Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  Part  L  pp.  427 — 436.)  has  described  the 
various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  v«rell  collectively  as 
of  particular  Books.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  more 
easily  procurable  editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  publication. 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi  omnes,  Grsce,  ad  Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum  emendatissime  expressi.  [Cur^  Lndolphi 
Liussxirii]  Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1694,  8vo. 

3.  Libri  Apocryphi,  GrtBoe.  Introductionem  prsmisit  Georgius 
Johannes  Hsnkius.    Hals,  1711,  8vo. 

The  introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
m  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Grscum 
recognovit,  et  Variarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit,  Joannes 
Christianus  Gulielmus  AveusTi.     Lipsis,  1804,  8vo. 

4.  The  Booki  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Observations  prefixed  to  each  Book :  also  two  Introductory  Dis- 
courses, the  first,  explaining  the  Distinctions  between  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Value  of  the  latter, 
and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Eccle- 
siastical Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  religious  and  n^oral  views,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  style, M»mposition,  and  allusion;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Ma- 
lachi,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  By  Charles  WiLsoir,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1801,  8vo. 

5.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Cottoit,  D.CX.  Oxford,  1832, 8vo. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees, 
some  account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  11.  pp.  292,  293.  Dr.  Cotton 
has  collected  them  together  in  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  and 
has  for  the  jirtt  time  ffiven  an  English  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  ;  and  he  has  successfully  adapted 
the  style  and  language  of  his  version  to  those  of  the  preceding 
books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a 
vafiiable  critical  Introduction,  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement 
to  every  edition  of  our  authorized  English  Version  of'^the  cible. 

6.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirachi,  Grsce.  Textum  ad  fidemCodd. 
et  Vendonum  emendavit  et  illustravit  Job.  GuiL  Li^rnx.  Gedani, 
1796,  8vo. 

7.  Liber  Jesu  SuiicidiB  Gnece :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Version- 
um  emendatus,  et  perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  Gottl. 
BBXTSCHirsTDxm.    Biatisbon,  1806,  8vo. 

**  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticua ;  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent 
critique."  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  4.)  It  "  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  every  theological  scholar*    The  Greek 

text  has,  undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted Dr.  Bret* 

Schneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his  valuable  collection  of  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  from  that  MS.  on 
which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Pol;^glott  was  founded,  and 
from  various  other  sources.  Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
m  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  dissertations  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  affi)rd 
evidence  of  great  critical  ability  and  theol<^cal  information,  but 
perhaps  exhioit  a  little  of  that  tedious  prolixity  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  German  school."  (Christian  Kemembrancer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  26a) 

8.  Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Book  of- the  Church;  or,  Eccle- 
siasticus :  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  By  Luke  Howard. 
London,  1827,  royal  8vo. 

**It  is  a  miserable  attempt  at  an  English  version  &f  Ecclesiasticus, 
from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  (Christ.  Remem.  vol.  ix. 


p.  263.)     In  pp.  266—272.  there 
of  this  publication. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes  ex- 
planatory of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings. 


Translated  into  English  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Alcuin,  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilgrim- 
age into  the  Holy  J^and. 


This  Book  is  tveice  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  viz.  in  Josh.  x. 
13.  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.  in  both 
which  Places  it  is  appealed  to 
as  a  Work  of  Credit  and  Re- 
putation, and  as  such  was  at 
that  Time  had  in  great  Esteem. 

Printed  in  the  year  MDCCLL 
4to. 


is  an  analysis,  with  specimens 

9*.  The  Book  of  Jasher:  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes,  Cn- 
ticeU  and  Historical,  expla- 
natory of  the  Text 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings,  and  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation,  proving  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Work, 

Translated  into  English  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Flaccus  Al^ 
binus  Alcuintis  of  Britain, 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Persia, 
•where  he  discovered  this  tro- 
lume,  in  the  city  of  Gazna. 

**  Is  not  this  toritten  in  (he  Book 
of  Jasher  V*    Joshua  x.  13. 

"  Behold  it  is  toritten  in  the  Book 
of  Jasher:*    2Sam.i.  la 


Bristol :  Printed  for  the  Editor, 
by  Philip  Roee,  20,  Broad- 
mead,  MDCCCXXIX.4to. 

Of  the  literary  forgery  contained  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet 
printed  in  the  year  1751  (9  a.),  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Rowe-Mores,  a  diligent  topographer  and  antiquary  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  his  "  Dissertation  upon  English  Typographical 
Foimdcrs  and  Founderies,"  published  in  1778.  "  In  tne  year  1751, 
Mr.  Hive  published  a  pretended  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
said  to  have  been  miule  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.  The  account 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glaring  absurdities :  but  of  the 
publication  this  we  can  say  from  the  information  of  the  Only-One 
who  is  capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret 
between  the  Two :  Mr.  Hive  in  the  nigh^time  had  constantly  an 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  {sed  qtu  de  hoc)y  and  cases  in  his  closet. 
He  produced  the  copy  for  Jasher,  and  it  was  comj^osed  in  private, 
and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  night-time  in  a  private  press-room 
by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  haa  left  their 
work."    (Page  65.) 

Jacob  Hive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  type-founder  and 
printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  between  the  years  1730 
and  1763,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  "Beinc  not  perfectly  sound 
in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  he  pub- 
lished an  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate 
angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those  confined  to  this  world  at 
the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  per- 
formance the  author  unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no 
small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the 
character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  deter- 
mined to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose 
he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  deli- 
vered his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal 
and  other  similar  virriters."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  xix.  p.  228.) 

In  November,  1751,  he  published  '*  The  Book  of  Jasher,"  of  which 
the  following  accoimt  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  fbr  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  250.) : — ^'*The  publisher,  in  order 
to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  u>  the  men- 
tion made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  both 
which  places,  says  he,  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and 
reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem.  But 
the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that 
book  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contri- 
vance intended  to  impose  on  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Moses  himself.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has 
had  the  precaution  to  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an 
idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  relates  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  a  nameless  earl.  He  has  also 
prefixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  the 
manner  of  his  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  the 
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means  by  which  he  obtained  pennission  to  translate  it  into  English. 
fiut  the  whole  is  so  full  of  blunders,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdi- 
ties, that  we  think  it  beneath  any  further  notice.** 

With  this  quotation  fit>m  the  Monthly  Review,  m  addition  to  the 
contemporary  evidence  above  given,  the  author  would  have  dis- 
missed the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  had  it  not  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  very  many  individuals  haVe  been  induced  to  purchase 
the  reprint  of  this  forgery,  executed  at  Bristol  in  1829^  (9  b.)  of 
which  an  account  is  ^iven  in  nages  65,  66.  infrOt  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  the  genume  long  lost  Book  of  Jasher.  In  the  hope  of 
preventing  future  unwary  purchasers  from  being  simiUurlv  misled, 
he  now  subjoins  a  few  specimens  of  the  fidsehoods,  anachronisms, 
and  contradictions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  characterize  this 
nocturnal  production  of  the  non-sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  Hive. 

1.  The  assertion  in  the  title  page  that  Alcuin  of  Britain  "  went  a 
pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land  "  is  contrary  to  historical  fact. 
Alcuin  neither  visited  the  Holy  Land  nor  travelled  into  Persia. 
He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  was  educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  the 
monastic  profession.  It  is  not  known  what  preferments  he  held 
before  he  left  England  ;  though  some  accounts  state  that  he  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  York,  and  others,  that  he  was  abbot 
of  Canterbury.  His  earlier  years  were  wholly  spent  in  England ; 
and  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  from  6f&  king  of  Mercia 
to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  sp  hi^h  an  opinion  of 
his  acquirements  and  character  as  to  become  his  pupil),  he  was 
induced,  by  the  emperor's  entreaties,  to  settle  in  France.  In  that 
country,  according! v,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  visit  to 
England,  he  spent  the  remainder  {the  ch^f  part)  of  his  life,  hav- 
ing rendered  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, and  there  he  died,  a.  d.  804,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  at 
Tours,  without  ever  quitting  Europe.  (Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecclesi- 
asticorum  Historia  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421.  Colonise,  1720.  Chal- 
mers's Biographical  Dictionary,  article  Alcuin.) 

%  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  in  Latin,  as  well 
as  some  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.'  If  he  had  composed  any  treatise  in  any  other  language, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  written  in  the  then  vernacular 
lan^age  of  England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  fragments  of 
which  language  have  come  down  to  our  time  in  some  portions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the 
eighth  century.  Whereas  the  whole  of  this  pretended  Book  of 
Jasher  is  in  modern  English,  and  not  a  few  passages  of  it  are 
verl^tim  the  same  as  our  present  authorized  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1611,  onfy  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years  after  Alcuin* s  death;  and  what  is  not  copied 
from  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  studied  imitation  of  its 
s^le  and  diction,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  allure  readers. 

3.  In  "  the  translator's  preface"  (p.  iv.)  Alcuin  is  made  to  say, — "  I 
took  unto  me  two  companions,  who  learned  with  me  in  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Oxford  all  those  languages  which  the  people  of  the 
East  speak."  Bat  the  University  of  Oxford,  according  to  the 
earliest  date  which  has  been  stated  by  its  historians,  was  not 
founded  by  king  Alfred  before  the  year  886,  that  is  to  say,  only 
ei^ty-two  years  after  Alcuin' s  decease  I 

4.  •'The  Words  of  Alcuin,  which  are  read  before  the  Book  of 
Jasher,"  are  furtlier  convicted  of  falsehood  by  the  anachronisms 

they  contain. 

[i.]  In  p.  V.  mention  is  made  of  "  the  paper  on  which  it  is  wrote*'' 
only  three  hundred  years  before  the  art  of  making  cotton-paper 
was  introduced  into  Europe  (the  use  of  which  did  not  become 

Senersd  until  the  thirteenth  century),  and  considerably  more 
lan  three  hundred  years  before  paper  made  from  linen  rags 
was  in  use. 
[ii.]  In  p.  vi.  he  mentions  stationers  upwards  of  four  centuries 
before  bookselling  was  known.  Stationers  were  not  heard  of, 
in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (Du- 
cange,  Glossarium,  voce  Slationarii,  vol.  vi.  col.  716.)  And  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don, was  not  incorporated  until  Mav,  1557,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  ana  Mary ;  that  is,  only  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  after  Alcuin*s  death. 

5.  The  book  itself  is  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  with  contradic- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  restricted 
limits  necessarily  alloted  to  this  article  will  only  allow  the  speci- 
fication of  a  few  examples. 

The  books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  *n  contradicted  by  Jasher. 

Gen.  xxii.  2.  11 — 13.    And  He  Chap.  iii.  19 — ^21.    And  when 

[God]  said.  Take  now  thy  son,  Isaac  was  twenty  and  five  years 

thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  old,  Abraham  heard  a  voice  say- 

lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  ing.  Take  thy  son  and  slay  him, 

of  Moriah ;  and  ofler  him  there  and  ofifer  him  up  a  bumt4)fiering 

1  In  a  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  above  aUuded  to, 
which  was  circulated  in  London  in  1833,  it  is  stared  that  "the  first  edition 
has  been  honoured  with  the  autographs  of  MBAitLr  one  thousand  of  the 
most  literary  characters  as  subscribers ;  among  whom  are  many  Prelates 
and  other  Dionxtasies,  ca  well  as  most  of  the  public  Establishments  of 
the  country.^* 

*  The  best  and  roost  complete  collection  of  Alcuin's  works  was  published 
at  RatisboD,  in  1777,  io  two  lan^e  voluroesi  iblio :  it  was  edited  b j  M.  Frobe- 
nius  (or  Proben),  abbot  of  Slaint  Emmeran,  near  that  city,  who  has  carefully 
distinguished  the  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  from  Alcuin's  genuine 
writings,  all  of  which  are  in  Latin.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to 
state,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  or  allusion  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  as 
being  translated  by  him. 


for  a  bumt-ofiferin^  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  which  I  will  tell 
thee  of. . . .  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  [Abraham] 
out  of  heaven. . . .  And  he  said. 
Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto 

him And  Abraham  lifted  ih> 

his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  lioms :  and  Khnr 
ham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  for  a  bumtK)ffer> 
ing  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

£xod.  ii.  1 — 6.  relates  the  birth 
and  exposure  of  Moses  in  an  ark 
of  bulrushes  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
him  by  Pharaoh's  dauf|^ter. 

5—^.  And  When  she  [Pharaoh's 
daughter]  saw  the  ark  amonff  the 
flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  letch 
it.  And  when  she  had  opened 
it,  she  saw  the  child:  and,  be- 
hold, the  babe  wept  And  she 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  said. 
This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew's  chil- 
dren. Then  said  his  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Shall  I  go 
and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may 
nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?  And 
Pharoah's  daughter  said  unto  her. 
Go.  And  the  maid  went  and 
called  the  child's  mother.  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said,  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child,  and  nursed  it. 

Exod.  i.  22.     And   Pharaoh 
charged  all  his  people,  sayinj 


[Pabt  L  Chap.  HI. 

in  the  land  wherein  he  was  bom. 
And  Sarah  spake  unto  Abraham 
and  said.  The  holy  voice  hath  not 
so  spoken :  for  remember  thou  the 
wonls  of  that  voice  which  said 
unto  thee,  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation.  And  Abraham  re- 
pented  him  of  the  evil  he  pur- 
posed to  do  unto  his  son:  his 
only  son  Isaac 


V.  9^12.  And  Jochebed  the 
mother  of  Moses,  with  Miriam 
his  sister,  came  unto  Pharaoh's 
daughter:  and  Jochebed  said, 
Behold  here  the  son  of  thy  hand- 
maid !  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said,  What  wist  ve  ?  And  thev 
said,  Thv  father  nath  commana- 
ed  that  tnis  infant  be  slain :  yea, 
and  that  all  the  Hebrew  males 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom  be  slain 
also.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said,  Give  unto  me  the  child. 
And  they  did  so.  And  she  said. 
This  shall  be  my  son. 


shaS 


Every  son  that  is  bora  ye 
cast  into  the  river. 

Conceming  the  particular  sub- 
jects of  Moses'  education  the 
book  of  Exodus  is  silent 

Num.  xxxii.  11,  12.  Surely 
none  of  the  men  that  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards,  shall  see  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  Abra- 
ham, unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
because  they  have  not  wholly 
followed  me ;  save  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite, 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


Josh.  ii.  relates  the  mission  of 
the  two  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  who  ^  went  and  came  into 
a  harlots  house,  named  Rahab, 
and  lodged  there ;"  together  with 
their  covenant  with  her,  who 
was  a  Canaanitess. 

Josh.  iii.  14 — 16.  It  came  to 
pass  ....  As  they  that  bare  the 
ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and 
the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare 
the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,  (lor  Jordan  over^ 
floweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest),  that  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood,  ami 
rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far 
from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  be- 
side Zaretan:  and  those  that 
came  down  towards  the  sea  of 
the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  fail- 
ed, and  were  cut  off;  and  the 
people  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho.        ' 

Josh.  vi.  17. 20, 21.  24, 25.  And 
the  city  shall  be  accursed,  even 
it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the 
Lord.  ..  .  .  'The  people  went  up 
into  the  city,  every  man  straight 
before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city.  And  they  utterly  destroyed 
all  that  was  in  the  city,  both  man 
and  woman,  young  and  old,  and 


iii.  13.  And  it  came  to  past, 
that  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  was 
turned  away  from  slaying  the 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  Motet 
grew  and  increased  in  stature : 
and  was  learned  in  all  the  magic 
of  the  Eg3rptians. 

XXXV.  3,  4.  It  is  affirmed  that, 
afVer  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Caleb,  the  people  were  with- 
out a  leader,  and  that  Pliinehaa 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  "  named 
Jasher  the  scm  of  Caleb  by  Azu- 
ba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  man. 
And  moreover  this  we  know, 
that  he  hath  seen  all  the  won- 
ders wrought  in  Egypt,  in  the 
wilderness :  even  all  the  mighty 
works  that  have  been  done.' 

xzvii.  8.  Rahab  is  styled  ''  one 
of  the  princesses  of  Jericho ;" 
and  in  V.  8.  the  is  represented  as 
taying,  "  I  also  am  tne  daughter 
of  an  IsradUe  by  a  woman  of  Mi- 
dfian." 


xxviii.  10.  And  the  wood  where- 
on the  children  of  Israel  passed 
over  Jordan  stayed  upon  the  face 
of  the  waten  six  days  and  tix 
nights. 


xxviii.  15, 16. 18.  Then  Rahab 
sent  unto  Joshua,  saying.  Let  me 
entreat  with  thee  for  mv  natioi: 
that  they  may  live.  Ana  Joshua 
answered  and  said.  As  many  as 
save  themselves  by  flight  may 
live:  but  whosoever  thall  he 
found  in  Jericho  shall  surely  die 
the  death. . .  .  And  the  people  of. 
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ox,  and  sheep,  and  aas,  with  the     Jericho  fled  from  the  cit3r,  every 

edge  of  the  sword. . . .  And  th^    one  to  the  mountains. 

burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  aU 

that  was  therein. . . .  And  Joshua 

saved  Rahab   the  harlot  alive, 

and  her  father's  household,  and 

all  that  she  had. 

Josh.  vii.  relates  the  circum-  xzviii.  20 — ^25.    Achan  is  re- 

*stances  of  Achan's  secreting  a  presented    as  charging   Joshua 

Babylonish  garment,  two  bun-  with  having  "taken  from  the 

drea  shekels  of  silver/  and  a  congregation  all  the  gold,  all  the 

wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels*  silver,  and  all  the  brass :  even 

weight,  contrary  to  the  divine  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Jeri- 

command :  for  which  crime  he  cho,  and  given  it  to  the  tribe  of 

and  all  he  had  were  destroyed  in  Levi."     For  which  crime   he 

the  valley  of  Achor.  alone  was  stoned. 

nive*s  forgery  was  published  in  1751  for  ttoo  shillings  and  six- 
pence. For  the  publication  (9  6.)  printed  at  Bristol,  in  1829,  the 
modest  charge  of  ten  shillings  was  originally  made,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  to  one  pound  sterfing.  Of  this  publication 
the  author  is  now  to  give  some  account. 

Though  published  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is 
eveiy  reason  for  concluding  that  this  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint 
of  Ilive*s  foi^ery,  with  some  unimportant  variations  (which  wnl  be 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  The  Title-page,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  sentences  print- 
ed in  italics  in  page  63.,  is  the  same  as  in  Hive's  forgery. 
The  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  them :  he  will  observe  that  the 
editor  of  the  Bristol  publication  in  1829  expressly  says  that  the 
pseudo-book  of  Jasher  is  '*  Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
Drew."  In  his  proposal  for  a  new  edition,  already  alluded  to, 
this  is  altered  into — **  Translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  He- 
brew !"  Quer^r,  by  whom  was  this  pretended  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion translated  into  modem  English  ? 

2.  The  ''Advertisement,"  if  not  colourably  altered,  is  evidently 
taken  from  Hive's  preliminary  letter  to  a  nameless  earl ;  as  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  following  extracts. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Jashea.  1751.    9  6,  The  Book  of  Jasher.  1829. 

''To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of*  ***♦*. 

*•  My  Lord,  The  fdUcwing  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Jasher  feU 
into  my  hands  thirty  years  ago'* 
[that  is,  in  1721]  "  by  mere  acci- 
dent I  was  travdUng  in  the 
North  of  England,  to  see  the 
country.  Hive  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  false  account  of  his 
purchasing  the  manuscript  at  an 
auction  of"  the  goods  and  books 
of  an  old  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased, who  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  of^age." 

"  Among  the  papers"  (Ilive 
continues), "  my  lord,  I  found  the 
following  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Jasher,  which  I  last  summer 
communicated  to  your  lordship 
on  a  rumour  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  BiUe.  I  own  that  till  then 
It  lay  by  me  quite  unregarded. 
1  our  lordship,  upon  perusal,  was 
pleased  to  apvrove  of  it,  and  to 
advise  its  jndiication  as  a  work 

OF  great  SINCERITr,  PLAINNESS, 

AND  TRUTH.  Your  lordsJ^*s  re- 
mark I  must  not  omit, '  l^at  it 
was  your  opinion  the  Book  of 
Jasher  ou^ht  to  have  been  printed 
in  the  BMe  before  that  of  Jo- 
shua,'** 


The  following  translation  of 
"  The  Book  of  Jasher"  teas  dis- 
covered by  a  gentleman  in  a  jour- 
ney trough  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  1721. 


*•  By  a  WRITING  ON  THE  OUT- 
SIDE OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  IT 
SHOULD  SEEM  THAT  THIS  TRANS- 
LATIOaf  WAS  LAID  BEFORE  OUR 
FIRST  REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT 
SAYS  :  '  I  BAVE   READ  THE  BoOK 

OF  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 

MUCH  APPROVE  OF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE 
OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CU- 
RIOSITY, BUT  I  CANNOT  ASSEaT 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A 
Fi^KT  OF  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

"  Signed        *  Wickliffe.* 

<'I  am  your  lordship's  most 
humble  and  obedient  ser«. 
Vapt,  the  Editor.*^ 


"  It  lay  by  him  for  several  years, 
until,  in  1750,  there  was  a  ru- 
mour of  a  new  translation  of  the 
BiUe,  when  he  laid  it  before  a  no- 
^ble  earl  On  perusal  he  highly 
approved  o/*  tl,  as  a  work  of 

GREAT      SINCERITY,      PLAINNESS, 

AND  TRUTH.  His  lordship's  opi- 
nion was  that  it  should  Jiave  been 
placed  in  the  Bible  before  the 
Book  of  Joshua.** 

He  further  add:i  >* — 

"  By  a  WRITING  ON  THE  OUT- 
SIDE OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  IT 
SHOULD  SEEM  THAT  THIS  TRANS- 
LATION WAS  LAID  BEFORE  OUR 
FIRST  REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT 
SAYS  :   '  I  HAVE  READ  THE  BoOK 

OF  Jasher  twice  over  ;  and  I 

MUCH  APPROVE  OF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE 
OF  GREAT  AtJTIQUITY  AND  CU- 
RIOSITY, BUT  I  CANNOT  ASSErr, 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  RJ|E  MADE  A 
PART  OF  THE  OANON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

"Signed     'WICKLIFFE,'" 


The  editor  of  1829  proceeds  to  state  that,  "  Since  1751"  [the  reader 
will  bear  in  mina  that  this  is  the  identical  date  of  Hive's  forgery] 
'*  the  manuscript*  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time  since. 
On  the  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presented  it 
gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who,  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a 

{liece  of  antiquity  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature,  and  bib- 
ical  students,  has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  attention  of  the  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a 
volume."  The  editor  of  1829  further  adds,  that "  he  cannot  assert 
any  thing  from  his  own  knowledge  beyond  Alcuin's  account,  but 
thai  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  probability  and  truth,  Uiat  he 
does  not  doubt  its  authenticity." — "  Nothing  (he  affirms  in  his 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  AuUienticity  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher") "  can  be  produced  to  invalidate  this  authen- 
tic statement,  and  consequently  it  merits  our  credence."  (p*  v.) 
Again,  "  As  a  book  of  record,  it  appears  to  have  truth,  without 
mixture  of  error,  for  its  peculiar  object  and  design."  (p.  vi.)  And 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  ^^Testimonies  and  Notes  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  JasAer"  (p.  9.  col.  2.),  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  terms: — "Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  as  far  as 
such  a  work  can  be  authenticated,  this  possesses  every  proof  of 
being  a  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript ;  and,  consequently, 
that  It  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  a  collateral  evidence  of  the 
facts  detailed  more  fully  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  the  Book  of  Judges."  A  reference  to  Uie  positive 
historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowe-Mores  above  given,  and  also  to 
the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  anachronisms,  falsehoods, 
and  contradictions,  in  Hive's  forgery  (see  pages  64,  65.),  all  which 
are  to  be  found,  verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatitn,  in  the  edition  of 
1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is  neither 
"  authentic,"  nor  does  it  "  merit"  any  "  credence"  whatever ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from 
our  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  worthless  tissue 
of  "  error"  and  falsehood,  without  the  slightest  "  mixture  of^ 
truth."  In  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland 
Magazine,  for  June,  1831  (vol.  xi.  pp.  426^-429.),  there  is  an  able 
exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  containing  five  or  six  instances 
of  falsehoods  and  contradictions,  diflTerent  from  those  above  given 
in  pages  64, 65.,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  further  evidence,  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  pp.  127—153. 

**  Some  account  of  this  volume"  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  "  may  be 
found  in  Alcuin's  works,  published  in  one  volume,  fbl.  in  the 
year  1600,  in  Paris."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  "Hie  first  edition 
of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  published  at  Paris  l^  Andr^ 
Duchesne  (Andreas  Quercetanus)  only  seventeen  years  after  <Ae 
date  assigned  by  the  Bristol  editor,  viz.  in  1617,  in  three  parts, 
forming  one  volume,  folio ;  and  in  this  collection  of  Alcuin's 
works  NO  Book  of  Jasher  is  to  be  found.  As  Duchesne's  edi- 
tio  princeps  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  the  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  pieces  actually  written 
by  Alcuin,  is  referred  to  Dupin's  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccld- 
siastiques,  torn.  vi.  pp.  120 — 123.  4to.  1692,  and  to  Dr.  Cave's  His- 
toria  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421. ;  each  of  whom  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin's  works  from  Duchesne's  edition,  and  they  are  both 
totally  silent  concerning  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher. 

3.  Although  the  concluding  paragraph  oi  "  the  Translator's  Preface" 
in  the  edition  of  1751  is  omitted  in  the  reprint  of  1829,  the  editor 
of  the  latter  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  the  subjoined 
verbal  coincidences  are  too  mmute  and  specific  to  be  merely 
accidental. 

(9  a.)  Ilivb*s  Book  of  Jasher,      (9  b,)  Book  of  Jasher,  1829. 
1751.  (p.  vi.)  (p.  v.) 

"  Some  years  after  my  arrival      "  It  appears  he"  [Jasher] "  never 
I  related  this  adventure  to  seve- 
ral, and  showed  them  the  work,     made  it  public,  bejrond  the  circle 
who  advised  me  not  to  suffer  a 

copy  of  it  to  fkll  into  the  hands     of  his  firiends,  and  when  grown 
of  tjie  stationers.^  lest  I  should 

OLD  he  LEFT  it,  with  his  other 

manuscripts,  to  a  friend,  a  priest 


IN  Yorkshire.' 


incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pur- 
ple. Beins  now  grown  old  and 
infirm,  1  nave  left  it  among 
other  papers  to  a  clergyman 
IN  Yorkshire." 

4.  The  "Various  Readings,"  which  follow  "the  words  of  Alcuin," 
are  verbatim  the  same  in  both  publications,  except  that,  in  the 
Bristol  edition  of  1829,  "  desart — the  supposed  various  reading 
in  chap.  xii.  18. — is  printed  desert 

5.  The  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  order ;  and  it  coin- 
cides with  Hive's  fabrication  printed  in  1751,  with  most  marvel- 
lous exactness,  both  as  to  certain  grammatical  blunders,  and 
also  as  to  the  matter  which  the  two  publications  sevendly  contain 
[i.]  Grammatical  Blunders. 

In  the  title-pages  of  both  publications  we  have,  "  To  tohich  IS 
prefixed  Vartous^  Readings,**  for  are  prefixed.  Onnpare  page 
63.    supra. 

1  In  the  prospectus  of  1833^  above  referred  to^  for  <' manuscript"  the 
word  "copy"  is  substituted — a  general  term,  wbicb  is  squaUy  appUcaUt 
to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript  The  editor  of  the  Bristol  reprint  never 
exhibited  his  pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  examination  of  the 
learned. 

>  On  the  anachronism  in  this  wer^  see  (he  rtmrak^  [ii.]  in  page  Bi. 
supra. 
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APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Part  L  Cbaf.  m 


In  Jaaher,  chap.  vii.  7.  we  read,  **Tkus  kmB  mid  our  foAers" 
for  havK  mid ;  xiv.  11.  **ThoujudgerH  the  peopUt**  for  tkou 
judgesT;  xxvii.  15.  **Wkom  tkou  hwweTH  noC*  for  knowesr 
nne,  and  in  the  margin,  **  Whom  thou  dom  noi  worMp"  for 
doBT  not;  and  in  xxxvi.  11.  **71kou  hma  tpoken,"  for  Thou 
hoBT  ipoken, 
[ii.]  With  regard  to  the  Contents. 
The  Book  of  Jaaher  in  Ilive't  focgery  of  1751  filla  exactly  sixty 
pages;  in  the  Bristol  edition  of  1829  it  makes  Axly-Two 
pages  and  a  half,  the  excess  being  caused  by  the  addition 
between  brackets  of  seventeen  venes  from  Gen.  xxii.  3 — 20. 
in  ch.  iii.,  and  of  twenty-eiffht  verses  in  ch.  xi.  from  Exod. 
xiv.  23—31.  and  xv.  1 — 19.  of  our  authorized  version.^  Except 
as  occasionally  affected  by  these  additions,  the  same  quantUy 
of  matter  is  comprised  in  each  oAumn,  the  summaries  of 
chapters^  and  the  Mad  lines  or  summaries  at  the  lop  of  each 
page,  the  pretended  chronology,  margined  readings^  Sind punc- 
tuation are  all  precisely  the  same,  the  spelling  only  of  a 
very  few  words  being  modernized,  as  ether  for  tether,  en- 
crease  and  encreased  for  increase  and  increased ;  and  in  the 
"  Testimonies  and  Notes,"  Phinehas  for  Phineas. 

The  following  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between 
the  two  publications,  which,  afler  a  careful  collation,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  detect 

(9  a.)  luvs's  Book  of  Jasher,       (9  b.)  Book  of  Jashxr,  1829. 
1751. 

Ch.  L  17.  Csiin  conceived  and  bare  Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  begat  Enoch 
Enoch 

20.  Seth  conceived  and  bare  20.  Seth  beg<U  Enos 
Enos 

ii.  1.  Lamech conceived  ii.  1.  Lamech  begat  Noah 

and  bare  Noah 

Y.  9.  ye  V.  9.  yovL. 

zxiii.  8.  docTH  xxiii.  8.  doesT. 

13.  nor  13.  or 

xxzv.  28.  Debora  xxxv.  28.  DeboioA 

zzxvLll.  4hou  commaodeth  xxxvi.  11.  thou  commandest 

The  variations  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
any  careful  compositor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree 
affect  the  identity  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  "  Testimonies  and  Notes"  appended  to  both  publications  are 
for  the  most  part  the  samcy  and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Hur, 
Phinehas,  Othniel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadock,  and  Tobias.  On  the  mi- 
raculous passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  editor  of 
the  Bristol  impression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  has  inserted  a  note, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Hales's  Anal]rsis  of  Chronology,  vindi- 
cating that  miracle  a^inst  the  skeptical  obiections  of  Michaelis. 
The  notes  on  ch.  i.  ei  Hive's  edition  in  1751  are  omitted ;  as  also 
are  the  two  concluding  notes  on  ch.  xviii.,  and  the  whole  of  those 
on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end:  in  which  "chapters," 
says  the  editor  of  1829,  "  nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords 
with  Uie  statements  of  Moses."  (Testimonies,  n.  9.)  If,  however, 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  p.  64.,  he  will  nnd  ordy  five  pas- 
sages which  DO  direcdy  CONTRADICT  "*  the  statements  of  Moses," 
besides  four  more  in  pages  64,  65.,  which  equally  contradict  the 
book  of  Joshua.  The  result,  then,  of  the  precedmg  examination 
is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  gross  and  shameless 
literary  forgery,  which  has  no  claim  whatever  to  "  credence," 
and  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity. 

Respecting  the  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  216.  There  is  also 
extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher  printed  at  Venice  in 
1625,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  many  fabulous 
things ;  and  particularly,  that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place, 
in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great 
number  of  Hebrew  books  were  found,  and  among  them  the  Book 
of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first 
published.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  934.)  Bartolocci  also  mentions  (in  p.  868.) 
a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  rabbi  Tham,  am!  called 
Sepher  Jasher,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1617. 

10.  Codex  Pseudepigniphus  Yeteris  Testament!,  coUectos,  cas- 
tigatos,  Testimoniisqae,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibus,  illus- 
tratua.  Accedit  Joseph!  veteris  Christian!  scriptoria  Hypom- 
nesticon:  com  veisione  ac  notis  Johannis  Albert!  Fab  rich. 
Hamburg!  et  Lipsiss,  1713-23,  2  vols,  in  3  tomis,  8vo.  Editio 
secanda,  Hamburg!,  1741,  2  tonus,  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocrvf^l,  whicji  have 
been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the 
pretendsd  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  ssra ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  forced  between  the  second  and  fourUi 
centuries.  The  industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  col- 
lected fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  productions, 
which  he  nas  discussed  in  t>ie  two  hundred  and  forty  dunp^®''  of 


which  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti  consists.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
undue  length  l  but  there  are  mree  apocryphal  productions,  bearing 
the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of 
Cashel),  and  which  are  of  suflicient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct 
notice. 

11.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  Apocryphal  Pro- 
duction supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages;  but  discovered  at  the 
cloee  of  the  last  century  iq  Abyssinia,  now  first  translated  from 
an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.  By  Richard  Lau- 
RKKcs,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford,  1821.  Second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.  8vo. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, proved  a  prolific  subject  for  critical  speculation  and  theologi- 
cal discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,*  auffmented  the  despair  of 
recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  oeen  long  lost  It  was 
known  until  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  »ra,  afler  which 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  frag- 
ment of  it,  however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  in 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncelius ;  a  work  which  had  not 
then  been  primed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which 
he  published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.^  Still, 
however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude, 
doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Syncelius,  or  derived  his  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  some  other  source. 
Since  the  discovery  of^  Scaliger,  much  has  been  written,  but  v^ 
little  if  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  upon  this 
subject  The  fullest  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  fay  the 
Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  this  celebrated 
apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lost,  as  well  as  what  has  nnce 
been  conjectured  respecting  it  by  modem  critics,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabricius,^  above  mentioned,  who 
har  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncelius.  But  though  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book  (itself  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  from  some  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
dee  original)  seems  to  have  fa>een  irretrievably  lost,  yet  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally, 
researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar 
Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in  an  Ethiepic 
version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr. 
Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 
Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfoid, 
and  the  thiitl  he  reserved  for  himself.*  From  the  Bodleian  MS., 
Archbp.  Laurence  has  made  his  translation,  to  which  he  has  pre- ' 
fixed  an  elaborate  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history,  &c.  of 
this  apocryphal  production,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apocry- 
phal Bcok  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  fallen  an- 
gels, their  posterity,  the  giants  which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the 
mysteries  ot  heaven,  the  place  of  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  l^  Enoch.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  purest  Ethiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copietl  afler 
that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  learned 
Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from  the  Paris  manuscript  Dr.  L.  also 
annoimces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of  Halle  has  it  in  contempla^ 
tion  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  ad- 
mitted the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a 
learned  but  in  some  respects  fanciful  writer  of  the  second  century, 
TertuUian,^  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  genu- 
ine production  of  him  whose  name  it  bears;  but  his  opinion  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  (the  Abyssiman  church  alone  excepted),  among  whose 
canonical  books  it  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  production  in  question  was 
the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Enocn ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew,, 
though  such  original  is  now  lost ;  and  he  has  further  argued  that  it 
was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew,  who  did  not 
reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  period  of  Herod's 
reign,  about  ninety- six  (perhaps  one  hundred)  years  before  the 
epistle  of  Jude  was  written.  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments 
have  been  controverted  at  great  length  in  a  critique  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  (vol.  xxx.  pp.  417 — 426.  496 — 503.),  ,the  author  of 
which  has,  from  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridge 

*  Jude,  ver.  14, 15. 

•  Pp.  404, 405.  edit  Amst  1658. 

>  Vol  i.  pp.  160— 2dl.  In  pp.  222,  3.  F^rickis  meatkms  twenty  difTereot 
authors  who  have  mofe  or  less  alluded  to  this  book. 

*  A  short  sommanr  of  the  contents  of  the  Apecryphal  Book  of  Enoch  ia 
given  in  a  note  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  424 — 426.  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  iMurray. 

•  Tertulliani  Opera,  pp.  95. 150, 151.  The  passages  are  given,  at  kngjUi  hj 
Dr.  Laurence..   PreL  Uiss.  pp.  xv.^- zvik 
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ment,  shown  thai  this  apocTjrphal  book  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Cjihstian  lera.  The  additions  in  the  second  impression  ccmsist, 
1.  of  Greek  Ettracts  (accompanied  with  a  Latin  version)  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  given  by  S3mcellus  in  his  Chionographia,  and  8.  of 
a  Synopsis  of  iuo  contents  of  the  work. 

12.  Asoensio  Isais  Vatis,  Opuscalam  Pseudepigraphum, 
piulfcis  abhinc  seculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem 
apod  ^thiopas  compertum,  et  cum  verdone  Latina  Anglica- 
naque  public!  juris  £au:tum.  A  Ricardo  Laursvcs,  LL.D. 
Hebraics  LingiuB  Professore  Regio,  6cc  Oxonii  et  Londini, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
ascension  through  the  firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh ; 
together  with  tome  pseudo-prophecies,  and  a  relation  o£  the  pro- 
phet's martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  com- 
position, as  no  satisfactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
early  writers  who  have  incidently  mentioned  it.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
instituted  a  minute  investi^atian  of  the  internal  testimony,  furnish- 
ed by  the  production  itselfT  The  result  of  this  examination,  which 
is  conducted  wiUi  singular  acuieness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance 
of  an  anonymous  author  having  used  in  the  Ethiopic  the  unusual 
Greek  wora  aitom*  for  ^o  root  of  a  house,  while  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  all  the  versions  ^e  word  signifies,  a  net  (that  is,  a  lattice 
placed  in  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  i. 
2.) — the  learned  editor  concludes  Uiat  this  production  must  have 
been  written  in  Oreek,  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek  word 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  proba- 
bility it  crept  into  the  Ethiopic  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew 
writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  that  word  which  his  own  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Sejptuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2. 
A  translator  would  have  used  the  first  term  that  suggested  itself. 
From  the  prdv^ence  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  version  in  a  passage  where  they  differ,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Ascensio  Isaue  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.    (See  Antijacobin  Review  for  July, 

1819,  yoL  Ivi.  pp.  430,  431.) 

18.  Primi  Ezrs  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartus, 
Vermo  ^thiopica,  nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
gliceque  reddita  a  Ricardo  Laubince,  LL.D.  dx.  &c.   Oxoniie, 

1820,  8vo. 

J 
The  first  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethiopic 
Version,  forms  the  second  book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually 
annexed  to  the  larger  editions  o£  the  English  Bibles.  A  notice  of 
its  contents  will  be  found  in  Vol.  H.  Part  V.  pp.  289, 290.  Dr.  (now 
Archbishop)  Laurence  has  the  honour  oT  bem^  the  first  editor  of 
the  Ethiopic  Version.  The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it, 
is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
this  could  M  employed.  To  the  Ethiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a 
collation  of  it  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  transla- 
tion :  the  vdlume  terminates  with  an  elaborate  critical  disquisition 
on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probeibly  lived,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  Versions, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  book  in  a  theologicai  point  of 
view. 


SECTION  II. 

APOCBTPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMKBT. 

1.  Codex  Apoeryphiia  Novi  Testament!,  collectus,  castigatUb, 
testimoniisque,  censuris,  et  animadversionibus  illustratus,  a  Jo- 
anne AlbertO/  Fabricio.  Partes  I.  et  II.  Hamburg!,  1703,  2 
vols.  8vo. ;  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.     Pars  HI.  Hamburg!,  1743,  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  Apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often 
to  be  met  with  complete.  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  made  great  use 
of  it,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Canons  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  noticed  in 
page  68.  of  this  Appendix. 

2.  Auctarium  Codida  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continena 
plura  inedita,  alia  ad  fidem  cod.  M8S.  emendatius  expressa. 
Congessit,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas  Birch.  FaBdcolos  primus. 
Havnis,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  S.  Thorns  Apostoli.  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotationibus  illustravit  J.  C.  TaiLa     Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 

4.  Codex  Apocryphus  Nov!  Testament!  e  Libris  editis  et  manu- 
scriptis.  maxima  Galiicanis,  Grermanicis,  et  Italicia,  coUectua,  re- 
censitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis  illustratus,  operi  et  studio 
Joannis  Carol!  Taii^i.    '^omuB  I.    Lipeis,  1832,  8vo. 

This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Tne  very  copious 
prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  treat  on  the 
collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocryplud  Gospels.  These 
are  succeeded  by  die  History  (^  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  the  Grospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  also  in  Arabic  and 
Latin ;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary, 
and  the  History  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Saviour  m 
Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augustus  Hahn, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  a  narrative  of  the  apprehension  and  deadi  of 
Pilate,  in  Greek ;  a  collation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mutilated 
and  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which  ia  preservea  in  the  archives  of 
the  Templars  oi  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's 
Text  So  numerous  are  the  alterations.  Sic  in  this  Gospel,  that 
Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has 
therefore  given  it  a  place  in  his  collecti<m  of  me  Apocry^al  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apociyphal 
Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  witn  Gnostic 
notions ;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  is 
much  curious  pre&tory  matter  relative  to  several  o£  the  pieces 
here  pnnted.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor 
with  equal  industry  and  ability. 

5.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  being  i^l  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companions, 
and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Comj^ers.  Trans- 
lated and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Pre&ces  and  Tables, 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [By  William  Hoin.]  Lon- 
don,  1820,  8vo.  1821,  Second  Edition,  8vo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  publication,  with  remarks,  in  Vol.  I.  Ap 
pendix,  Na  I.  Sect  IL  p.  437.  et  teq. 
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PART  n. 

SACRED  PHILOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TREATISES    ON    THE    CANON    OF    SCRIPTURE,    AND    ON    APOCRYPHA!.     BOOKS. 


1.  A  ScHOLAsncjLi.  HisTOBT  of  tho  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scripture :  or  the  certain  and  indabitable  Books  thereof,  as  they 
are  received  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  John  Cosiir,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Durham.  London,  1667,  4u>.  Second  Edit  1672,  4to. 

2.  Dissertation  Pr6liminaire,  ou  Prol^gomines  sur  la  Bible. 
Par  Louis  Ellies  du  Piir.     Amsterdam,  1701,  2  tomes,  4to. 

2.*  A  Complete  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  L.  E.  du  Piir. 
Done  into  English  from  the  French  original  London,  1699, 
1700,  2  Tds.  folio. 

3.  Aug.Herm.  Fraitckii  Manuductto  ad  Lectionem  ScriptursB 
Sacra.    Hals,  1693,  1704,  6lc.  8vo. 

This  well-known  and  very  useful  little  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  entitled  **  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  London,  1813,  8vo.,  aftenyards 
reprinted  in  12mo. 

4.  Traits  Historique  du  Canon  des  Livres  de  la  Saint  Ecnture, 
depuis  leur  premier  publication  jusqu'au  Concile  du  Trent  Par 
Jean  Mjlrtiavat.    Paris,  1703,  12mo. 

6.  Bibliotheca  Sacra:  sive  Diatribe  de  Libromm  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Canone.  Qu&  prims  Sacrorum  N.  T.  Librorum  CoUec^ 
tbnis  Hifltoriam  ex  antiquitatibus  ecdesiastids  depromit,  atque 
Canonem  mme  vnlgo  leceptum  continere  vetustissimam  et 
genuinam  illomm  Recensionem  ostendit,  Johannes  Ehs.  Am- 
stelsdami,  1710,  12mo. 

6.  Gerardi  van  Makstricht  Commentatio  de  Canone  Scrip- 
ture ecclesiastico,  secundum  seriem  ssculorum  post  Christum 
natum.    Bremie,  1722,  8vo.  Jens,  8vo> 

7.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Ox- 
ford, 1798,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  its  learned  author  (a  aissenting  minister), 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  He  had  previously  published 
''*  A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St  Matthew's  uospel,  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations  ;'*  in  which  he  successfully 
proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  are  in  the  same 
Drder  in  which  mey  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist  "  In 
drawing  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the 
originals,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  quotations  of  other 
learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning,  inge- 
nuity, and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  assidui^  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  Hiey  were 
become  very  scarce,  ana  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with  the  libera- 
lity and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  them,  the  conductors  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  republished  theni  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jones,  observes 
Dr.  Bifaltby,  has  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence,  the 
external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books ,  and  he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  stated 
his  reasons  for  deciding  against  the  authority  of  the  apocr3rphal..'* 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  zix.  p.  95.) 

8.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  or,  the  Facts  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  Passages 
of  Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour, 
or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time.  By  Nathaniel  Lardser, 
D.D.  London,  Part  L  1727,  2  vols.  8vo.  Part  H.  1733—1765, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Also  in  the  8vo.  Edition  of  his  Collective  Works^ 
Tols.  1  to  5 :  and  in  vols.  1  and  2  of  the  4to.  Edition. 

Tha  publication  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,,  both  by  members  c^  the 
Church  of  England  and  dissenters,  and  its  reputation  graduaUy 
extended  into  mreign  countries.  How  deeply  the  present  wtvk  is 
mdebted  to  liis  laborious  and  accurate  investigations  our  multi- 
phed  referoQces  will  amply  attest    "It  is  indeod  an  invaluable 


performance,  and  hath  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  this  work  will  find  it  re- 
plete with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning,  and  just  and  can- 
did criticism."  (Dr.  Kippis^s  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  v.  p. 
vi.  4to.  edit)  The  AbbS  Labouderie,  in  his  historical  notice  of 
fether  Colonia  (see  below)  justly  pronounces  the  Credibility  to  be 
a  magnificent  apology  for  Christiani^,  and  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  learn- 
ing and  criticism. 

9.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evanr 
gelists.  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,,  with  Remarks  and 
Observations  upon  every  Book  of  the  New  Testament  By 
Nathaniel  Lardrxr,  DJ).     London,  1756,  1757,  3  vols.  8vo. 

~  This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  o€  the  8va  (the  third  volume 
of  the  4to.)  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  and  dbw  the  seccmd 
volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts ;  it  '^  is  an  admira> 
ble  introduction  to  the  New  TestaoMnt" — and  **  a  storehouse  of 
literary  information,  collected  with  equal  industiy  and  fidelity^* 
(Bishop  Marsh.) 

10.  Hone  Paulina :  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 
St  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his 
name  vrith  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  William  Palxt,  D.D. 
London,  1790,  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  8vow 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

11.  The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from 
the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  tbund  in  them  when  com- 
pared in  ^ir  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blurt,  B.D. 
London,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  The  Veracity  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  conclusion  of  the  Penttteuch  to  the  opening  of 
the  Prophets,  argued  frt)m  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be 
found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  parts :  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Argument  for  the  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blurt,  B.D.     London,  1832, 8vo. 

13.  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospeb  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,, 
when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  2.  widi  Josephus.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blurt,  B.D.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

In  each  of  these  three  works  Mr.  Blunt  has,  with  singular  abili^ 
ty,  newly  applied  and  illustrated  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Paley,  in  his  masterly  treatise  entitled  *'  Hone  Paulinse."  The  in- 
genuity of  many  of  Mr.  B.'s  sections  might  stand  in  coRipetitioni 
widi  any  of  his  predecessor's  master-piece ;  and  the  clearness  ancf 
liveliness  of  the  language  are  such,  that  his  works  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  to  biblical  students. 

14.  La  Religion  Chr^tienne^  autoris^e  pax  Ib  Temoignage  des 
Anciens  Auteurs  Paiens.  Par  le  pere  Dominique  de  Color r a.. 
Lyon,  1718,  2  tomes,  12mo. — Seconde  Edition,  revue  et  pr^- 
ced^e  d'une  Notice  Historique  par  M»  T  Abb^  Labouderie.  Paris^ 
1826, 8  vo. 

This  treatise,  though  published  nine  years  before  Dr.  Lardner 
commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to-  himi.  'Fhe  8ub> 
jects  discussed  by  Colonia  are  comprised  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  from  page  594  to  the 
end,  and  in  the  fourth  volume,  from  page  3  to  page  430  of  thft 
quaifo  edition  published  at  London  in  1815..  Father  Colonia  has 
collected  together  numerous  important  facts,  which  he  has  illus- 
trated with  RMUiy  valuable  remarks,  though  he  has  not  alwajrs  fbl-^ 
lowed  strict  chronological  order  is  the  arraageaient  of  his  mate- 
rials. His  chapter  on  Mohammed  is  full  of  errors  and  ridiculous 
deelamatioBs.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  his  work  may  be^ 
read  with  pleasure,  even  after  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volomeM 
on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  the  whole  of  whieb  Ibe- 
Abbe  Labouderie  has  annoiuicinf  his  iui'^ntion  of  lr«.".ttiating  iuio» 
Frenctu 
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15.  Historia  Canonis  Sacrique  TextCis  Novi  FoederiB,  a  Joanne 
Millio  in  Prolegomenis  ad  Novam  Testamentum  tradita,  cum 
Adnotationibus  Danielis  SALTHiifii.     Regiomonti,  1733,  8vo. 

16.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Bpistolis 
Apostolorum  Idiograjdiis ;  quo  Apostolis,  non  per  Amanuenses, 
sed  sua  manii  Epistolas  bomb  scripsis^  lacolenter  demonatrator. 
Guelpherbyti,  1751,  8vo. 

,  17.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  An02T0AIK0N  OAOKAHPON;  hoc 
est,  Tractatus  Theologicua  de  Epistolis  Apostoloram  non  deper- 
ditis;  quo  nuUam  ex  Epistolis  ab  Apostolis  Jesu  Christi  exarads 
periisae  demonstratur.     Gronings,  1753,  8vo. 

18.  Eberhardi  Henrid  Danielis  Stosch  Commentatio  Histo- 
rico-Critica  de  Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Canone.  Prsmissa 
est  Dissertatio  de  Cura  Veteris  Ecciesis  circa  Libros  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti    Francofurti  ad  Viadfum,  1755,  8vo. 

19.  Christiani  Frederid  Schmidii  Historia  Andqua  et  Yin- 

dicatio  Yeteris  Novique  Testamenti,  libris  duobus  comprehensi. 

Lipsis,  1775,  8vo. 

An  excellent  treatise,  in  which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  roost 
satisfiMJtorily  vindicated  fiom  the  rash  criticisms  and  assertions  of 
Oeder,  Senuer,  and  other  modem  German  theologians. 

20.  Obaervationes  ad  Illustrationem  Doctrine  de  Canone  Ye- 
teris TeatamentL  AuctoreClaudio  Frees  HoBNXXAKK.  Haunis, 
1776,  8vo. 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  compre- 
hending a  Dissertation  on  the  Septuagint  Yersion.  By  John 
Blaik,  LL.D.    London,  1785, 4to. 

22.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained ; 
or,  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha  and  Unwritten 
Traditions.  By  Archibald  Alsxavdkr,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.    Princeton,  1826, 12mo.  London,  1828, 12mo. 

Professor  Alexander  published  this  very  useful  volume  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  been  very  favourably 
received  in  North  America.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canon  is  avow- 
edly compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
especislly  Bishop  Cosins's  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ample  collections  of  the  impartial 
and  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardner  and  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Treatise  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  second  part  are  considered  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament^  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apocrvphal  books  are 
deservedly  rejected  from  the  Sacred  Canon.  To  divines  and  stu- 
dents (especially  in  North  America)  who  may  not  have  access  to 
numerous  and  more  costly  works,  this  treatise  is  a  very  useful  and 
acceptable  present    The  London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

23.  Censura  Apocryphonmi  Y.  T.  adversum  Pontificios,  im- 
primis Robertum  Bellarminum :  quA,  tum  Divina  et  Canonica 
Sacra  Scripturs  Autoritas  asseritnr,  solidissime  tum  varis  Quies- 
tiones,  dec.  (imprimis  qus  est  de  Duratione  Monarchise  Persies, 
et  de  70  hebdomadis  Danielis),  expediuntur  accuratissime  ;  Pne- 
lectionibus  250  posthumis  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  tractata,  a 
Johanna  Rjlih oldo,  Anglo,  AcademiaB  Oxon.  Profl  TheoL  Op- 
penhemii,  1611,  2  vols.  4to. 


This  elaborate  work  is  now  rare.  Dr.  Rainoldes  was  termed  by 
Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary  and  biojpapher,  "  a  living 
library  and  &  third  university."  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  He- 
brew scholars  of  his  age  (if  not  the  greatest) ;  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  King  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  as  well  as 
in  this  work,  Dr.  R.  strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  apocryphal 
lessons  in  the  public  service  of^the  church. 

24.  WsTSTXirii  (Joh.  Rod.)  Dissertatio  Philologico-Theolo- 
gica  de  Historia  Susanns.     Banlee,  1691, 4to. 

25.  Crottlieb  WsairsDoaFFii  Commentatio  de  Fide  Historica 
Librorum  Maccabsorum.     Wratislavis,  1747,  4to. 

26.  De  secundo  Libro  Maccabsorum  Dissertatio.  Scripait 
C.  Bertheau,  Gottings,  1829,  8vo. 

27.  An  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
genuine  and  spurious  :  but  more  particularly  the  second  apocry- 
phal book  under  that  name,  and  the  Yariations  of  the  Arabic 
copy  from  the  Latin.  Together  with  a  New  Yersion  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdras,  &c.    By  Francis  Lee,  M.D.  London,  1722, 8 vo. 

28.  An  Essay  concerning  the  Books  commonly  called  Apo- 
crypha and  the  public  Reading  of  them  in  the  Church.  London, 
1740,  8vo. 

29.  A  Statement  submitted  to  the  Membersof  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  impn^iiety  of  dicoJating  the 
Apociyphal  Books  indiscriminately  inteiming^  with  te  Iiiiqnred 
Writings..  By  George  Comelimi  GomiiAX,  B.D.  London^  1826, 
8vo.    . 

Though  this  tract  was  occasioned  by  a  local  controversy,  die  con- 
sideration of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  work,  it 
is  deservii^  of  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  on  account  of  Uie 
various  and  interesting  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
literary  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    The  second  edition  is  tlie  best 

30.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  tome 
points  of  his  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  on  some 
of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chuieh.  By  Leandor 
van  Ess,  D.D.  With  a  reply  by  G.  C.  Gokhax,  B.D.  L<mdon, 
1826,  8vo. 

These  lettors  of  Dr.  van  Ess  were  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding publication:  and  his  objections  are  answered  oy  Mr.  Gor- 
ham with  singular  ability,  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  candour,  of  which  there  unhappily  are  but  few  instances 
in  controversial  discussions.  Mr.  G.  has  clearly  established  the 
three  following  facts ;  viz.  1.  That  in  Uie  ancient  form  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  reformation,  the  Inspired  and  the 
Apocryphal  Writings,  though  intermingled,  were  invariably  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  prefaces  or  notices  of  intorpolati<m 
(connected  with  each  book.  2.  That,  subsequently  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  form  was  introduced,  and  these  Scripture  barriers  were 
removed  :  at  first  cautiously  and  rarely ;  then,  siler  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  frequently ;  and  at  last,  under 
papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  univerMlly ;  and,  3.  That  this 
change  of  form  was  intended  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  Apocry 
phal  Books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  inspired  wnt 
mgs  by  removing  these  impediments  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the^ 
canon  1  city. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  to  its  Prophecies,  Yisions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angela 
By  John  Overtoit.     London,  1822,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  IL 

INTRODUCTIONS    TO    THE    STUDY    OP    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

SECnON  L 


GENERAL  UlTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE   ENTIRE   BIBLE. 


1.  DissiBTATioira,  qui  peuvent  aervir  de  Proldgom^nes  de 
I'Ecriture  Sainte,  revues,  corrig'^es,  considerablement  auginen- 
tees,  et  mises  dans  un  ordre  methodique.  Par  Augustin  Cal- 
MET.     Paris,  1 720,  3  tomes,  4to. 

This  publication  contains  the  various  Dissertations,  prefixed  l^ 
the  learned  father  Calmet  to  the  different  books  of  Scnpture,  and 
published  in  his  commentary,  with  numerous  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. Eighteen  new  Dissertations  have  been  added  ^  and  the  whole 
has  been  arranged  in  a  new  and  commodious  order,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  disquisitions  what  the  author  designed  they  should  be, — 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  Many  important  topics  are  here  treated 
at  conndenUile  length.    Yol.  I.  contains  the  Dissertations  relating 


to  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to  the  History,  Discipline,  Customs, 
and  Opinions  of  ine  Jews.  Yol.  11.^  comprises  Prefaees  to  the  seve- 
ral books  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  canonical  and  aoocryj^al. 
Vol.  III.  contains  similar  prefaces  to  thedifierent  books  or  the  New 
Testament,  and  thirty-one  Dissertations  on  various  sul^ects. 

2.  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane :  or  a  Collection  of  Criti- 
cal Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  NeW  Testament,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Dom  Augustin  Calmet,  by  N.  Tindal.  YoL 
I.     London,  1727,  4to. 

This  work  was  never  eompUBVed,    It  originallv  appeared  in  num- 
bers, and  comprises  select  dksertattons  on  the  roetry  and  Music  ol 
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tht-^brtWi,  their  History  and  Chronology,  Money  and  Coins,  &c. 
4kc,  translated  from  the  preceding  French  work  or  Calmet 

S.  Introdunone  alia  Sacra  Scrittura,  che  comprende  le  Preno- 
zioni.piii  importante  relative  ai  Testi  Originali  e  alle  loro  Yer- 
doli^M  Professore  6.  Bernardo  Ds-Rossi.    Parma,  1817,  8vo. 

4.  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Auctore  Car.  Frid. 
HouBTOAHT.     Parisiis,  1746,  4to. 

5.  Sebaldi  Ravii  Exerdtationes  Philologies  in  C.  F.  Habi- 
gantii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Lngdmii  BataTo- 
rum,  1785,  4to. 

"  The  principles  of  Houbigant,  who  carried  his  conjectures  be- 
yimd  all  bounds,  have  been  very  ably  combatted"  in  this  work. 
(Bp.  Marsh.) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  Moldsithaweri  Introductio  in 
omnes  Libros  Canonicos,  cum  Yetens,  tum  Novi  Fcederis,  ut  et 
eo8  qui  Apocryphi  dicuntur,  cum  Appendice,  que  tradit  Acta 
Apostoli  Pauli  chronologice  digesta,  8vo.     Regiomonti,  1744. 

Few  treatises,  professing  to  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are 
more  useful  than  this  worR  of  Professor  Moldenhawer's.  Having 
briefly  shown  the  canonical  authoriw  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its 
various  divisions^  he  treats  of  each  txwk  in  its  order,  showing^  its 
author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  scope,  chronology,  and  division. 
He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration,  or  more  difficult ;  and  under  each  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each  book  in  the  New  Testament 
The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mol- 
denhawer  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  Bible 
profitably,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerststh.  London,  1806, 
12mo.,  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  12mo.  and  8vo. 

This  work  is  professedly  a  practical  introduction^  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sale  ot  30,000  copies  of  the  large  editions, 
and  of  more  than  190,000  copies  of  the  12mo.  and  18mo.  abridg- 
ments, sufficiently  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual 
IS  deservedly  held.  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
French  and  modem  Greek  languages. 

8.  The  Sacred  Interpreter :  or  a  P*ractical  Introduction  towards 
a  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  By  David  CoLLTER.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  174fi.  Car- 
fide,  8  ▼ok.  8vo.  1796.     Oxford,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  it  not  <Mily  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in 
1750  waa  translated  into  German.    It  is  calculated  for  readers  in 

EMral,  and  it  is  a  Pf*^  poimlar  preparation  for  ihe  study  of  the 
ly  Scriptures*'*    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tiurea,  with  a  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Yersions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Hamiltox,  M.A.  8vo.    Dublin,  1814. 

The  oriffin  and  anti<]uity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charac- 
ters, vowel  points,  various  readings,  and  the  question  relative  to  the 
,  inU^ty  of  the  present  text,  together  with  an  account  of  ^he  rab- 
binical notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  topics  principally  dit- 
cussed  in  this  small  volume  ;  and  to  these  succ^mwIs  a  notice  of  the 
di^rent  versions  and  paraphrases  mentioned  in  the  title.  "  Its 
{general  execution  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and 

dudgment ;  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  that  class  of  stu- 
ents  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  designed."     (Eclectic  Review 
(N.  S.),  vol.  i.  p.  503.) 

10.  A  Compendious  Litroduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horhe,  B.D.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
o&er  Engravings.  First  and  Second  Editions.  London,  1 827, 
12mo.  Boston  (Massachusetts),  1827,  12mo.  Third  Edition, 
London,  1829.     Fourth  Edition,  1833,  12mo. 

This  little  manual  (which  has  been  introduced  into  King's  Col- 
lege, London)  is  an  analysis  or  abridgment  of  the  present  work, 
uiuiertaken  by  the  author  in  consequence  of  requests  long  since 
oommunicatea  to  him,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare such  an  epitome,  as  an  assistant  to  the  studies  of  thuse  who 
may  already  possess  the  present  larger  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time  this  abridgment  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  comprehen- 
sive Guide  to  me  study  of  the  Bible  adapted  to  General  Readers. 
In  preparing  this  Manual  for  the  press,  the  order  of  the  present 
larger  Introduction  has  generally  been  followed.  Those  biblio- 
graphical, critical,  and  other  details  only  have  been  omitted,  which 
either  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  generality  of  English  readers.  The  repeated  and 
unprincipled  attempts  made  to  pirate  the  present  larger  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the'Holy  Scriptures, 
will  perhaps  justify  the  author  in  the  estimation  of  candid  readers 
for  thus  describing  his  o^^m  publication. 

The  North  American  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

11.  Herm^neutique  Sacr^e,  ou  Introduction  i  TEcriture  Sunte 
en  g^ndral,  et  en  jMuticulier  i  chacun  des  Livres  de  I'Ancien  et 


du  Nouveau  Testament,  ^  TUsage  des  S^minaires;  par  J.  Her- 
mann Javssevs.  Traduit  du  Latin  par  J.  J.  Pacaud.  Paris, 
1828,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatise,  published  by  Professor 
Janssens  at  Liege  in  1818.  It  consists  of  five  parts  or  chapters,  in 
the  first  of  which,  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  canonical 
authority  of  all  the  books  enumerated  as  sacred  in  the  canon  of  the 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent  The  second  chapter  treats  on  their 
divinity  and  inspiration ;  the  third,  on  their  authenticity ;  the  fourth, 
on  the  substantial  integrity  of  Uie  original  text,  its  authority,  and 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  on  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible, 
and  particularly  on  the  Vulgate.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter  contains 
general  and  particular  rules  for  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures :  and  in  a  short  appendix  there  is  given  an 
outline  of  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  divisions  of  time, 
festivals,  sacrifices,  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
work  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Romish  church,  to  whose 
do^as  the  author  bows  most  submissively.  The  original  Latin 
edition  called  forth  some  very  severe  anonymous  strictures,  entitled 
"  Amandi  d  Sancth  Cruce^  Dicrc.  Lead.  Presbyteri^  Animadversionea 
CriticcB  in  Hermeneuticam  Sacram^  Mosaci,  1820 :"  in  this  publica- 
tion (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  "M.  Waltrin,  a  curate 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege),  the  errors  of  M.  Janssens  on  some  topics, 
and  his  deficiencies  in  others,  are  pointed  out  Although  the  French 
translator  professes  to^have  availed  himself  of  these  critical  remarks, 
in  order  to  explain  or  correct  the  original  work,  in  some  instances. 

Jet  he  has  left  others  unnoticed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  M. 
anssens  would  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  it  will  scarcelv  be  credited  that 
he  should  rely  on  the  Codex  Ravianus  (which  nas  been  demon- 
strated, by  actual  collation,  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Greek 
Testament  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  of  Stephens's 
third  edition),  and  that  he  has  cited  the  English  manuscript  (Ma- 
nuscrit  d'An^leterr^,  the  Codex  Britannicus  cited  by  Erasmus),  and 
that  of  Dublm,  as  two  separate  authorities !  whereas  they  are  but 
oxE  and  the  same  manuscript,  now  generally  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which  was  not  written 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  useful  part  is  the 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  objections  of  Deists,  and  of  the  modem 
German  neologian  critics,  Eck  and  Paulus,  are  examined  in  detail, 
and  refuted. 

12.  Apparatus  Biblicus:  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  the 
Jews.  2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  editions, 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods,  dice,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  From  the  French  of  Pdre  Laxt. 
With  Engravings.    London,  1728,  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edit. 

13.  Clavis  Bibliorum.  The  Key  of  the  Bible,  unlocking  the 
richest  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Whereby  the  Order, 
Names,  Times,  Penmen,  Occasion,  Scope,  and  Principal  Parts, 
containing  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teetainent,  are  familiarly  and  briefly  opened :  for  the  help  of  the 
weakest  capacity  in  the  understanding  of  the  whole  Bible. 
Wherein  the  Scripture  Songs,  dispersed  here  and>there  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  are  metrically  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  analytically  explained.  By  Francis  Ron  sets,  D.D. 
Third  edition.     London,  1665,  folio. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  most  valuable  observations  of  the  earlier  biblical 
cnticsj  caused  it  to  pass  through  several  editions  between  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  principally  in 
folio ;  though  copies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  The  present  volume  of  this  work  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Roberts's 
Clavis  Bibliorum  for  many  useful  remarks.  His  analyses  of  the 
difierent  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are,  however,  some- 
times tediously  minute.  The  third  editi<m  contains,  for  the  fint 
time,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  immediaiely  fiom  the 
Hebrew,  together  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  every JPsalni, 
and  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  book  of  FMilms, 


SECTION  IL 

INTRODUCTIONS   TO    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    OtD    TESTAMENT,   IN 
PARTICULAR,    INCLUDING   THE    APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS. 

1.  IxTHODTJCTio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Testament!  om- 
nes, pnecognita  Critica  et  Historica  ac  Auctoritatis  vindicias  expo- 
nens.  Adornata  studio  D.  J.  Gottlob  Caupzovii.  Lipsis,  1731  ; 
2d  edit  1741,  4to. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitions  upon  every 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  most  of  them.  "  Carpzov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  indefatigable  industry.  His  work  contains  the  principal 
materials,  which  liave  been  afforded  by  his  predecestors,  perspicu- 
ously arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valuable  olwervations." 
(Bp.  Manih.)    The  third  part  wus  tianslated  from  the  Latin  into 
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Enfflish,  with  addibonal  notes,  W  Moeea  Marcus,  a  converted  Jew, 
and  published,  at  London  in  1729,  in  8vo. 

2.  J.  G.  EicHHORir  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament — Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testffment,  by  J.  G.  Eichhom.  Leipzig, 
1823-24,  4  vols.  8vo.     Best  edition. 

Professor  Eichhom  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the 
divinity  chair  at  Gottingen.  His  works  are  considered  ckusical 
on  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism.  Proposals  were  issued,  many 
years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  that  time  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  publisjiiing  by  sub- 
scrijption  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  Eichhom's  In- 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  But  the  translation 
never  appeared.  Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ana- 
lysis in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  481—497.  Eich- 
hom was  one  of  those  German  critics,  who  reject  the  inspiration 
of  Moses;  and  he  advocated  the  untenable  opmion  that  the  great 
Jewish  legislator  compiled  his  primaeval  history  from  distinct  tagtu 
or  traditional  documents. 

3.  Introductio  in  Libras  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis, in  compen- 
dium redacta  k  Johanne  Jahn.     Viennse,  1804,  8vo. 

A  most  valuable  treatise,  to  which  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  largely  indebted,  as  his  frequent  reference  to  it  will  abun- 
dantly show.  By  a  decree  of  pope  Pius  VII.  dated  August  26, 1822, 
this  introduction  of  Jahn  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 
prohibited  to  be  read  ;  as  also  were  his  Enchiridion  HermeneuticsB 
Generalis  Vet  et  Nov.  Foederis,  and  his  Archseologia  Biblica ;  both 
which  treatises  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  German  Works  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  ;  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  &c  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  By  Samuel  H.  Tubnek,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopai  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Whit- 
TiiTOHAM.     New  York,   1827,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  work  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the 
preceding  treatise,  with  various  improvements  from  the  larger 
German  work  of  Jahn,  sometimes  translated  in  full,  and  sometimes 
abridged,  and  from  other  works  of  approved  character. 

6.  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,  usibus 
academids  accommodata  a  Fouerio  Acksrmanbt.  Vienns, 
1825,  8vo.     Price  9«. 

Though  published  ostensibly  as  a  new  work,  this  treatise  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  Jahn's  Introduction. 
Professor  Ackermann  states  that  he  has  changed  the  text  of  Jahn 
in  very  many  chapters,  but  has  retained  his  order  and  his  words 
wherever  he  could.  The  editor  introduces  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  by  a  profession  of  his  profound  submission  to  the 
Romish  church. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an 
account  of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  authors,  and 
of  the  ^  times  when  they  were  respectively- written.  By  Robert 
Grat,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1790,  8vo.  New 
sdition,  1829,  8vo. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  this 
valuable  work,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held. 
It  was  undertaken  in  imitation  of  the  late  Bp.  Percy's  well-known 
and  often-printed  "  Key  to  the  New  Testament ;"  but  it  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  dilifl^enily  consult^, 
and  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information  from  the  writings 
of  the  &tnen,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  origi- 
nal authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents. Bp.  Mont  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves 
of  Dr.  G.  s  researehes  in  their  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  edition  of  1839  is  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. 

7.  Introduction  k  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  k  VV^ge  des 
Hommes  religieux  et  ^clair^s,  par  J.  £<.  Csi.i.£Rixb,  fils.  Geneve, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  work  was  a  small  essay  or  discourse,  ac- 
companied with  notes  and  illustrations,  on  the  authenticity  and 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament ;  this  was  published  in  1826. 
The  substance  of  the  proofs  and  illustrations  m  that  publication 
are  retained  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  author  has  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Part  I.  On  the  authenticity,  integrity,  credi- 
bility, and  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch ;  Part  II.  0^  the  books 
posterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  including  the  Prophets,  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  and  the  Apocryphal  Books ;  Part  III.  Observations  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  mterpretation.  An  Appendix,  of  proofs  and 
illustrations,  terminates  this  work,  in  which  the  author  has  evinced 
much  diligence  and  research ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
its  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  evident  leaning  towards  the 
bold  and  unhallowed  speculations  of  the  continental  neologian 
critics.  M.  Cell^rier's  work  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  severity,  in  the  first  number  of  M.M.  Haeveminck's 
and  Stei^er's  Melanges  de  Thtologie  Reform^o,  pabliahed  at 
Geneva,  m  1833,  in  8to 
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8.  Joh.  Gqttfr.  EicHHORir  Einleitung  in  die  ApofijphMwtimi 
Schriflen  des  Alt«n  Testaments.     Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

9.  Geo.  Joannis  Hsrkii  Introductio  ad  Libros  ApocijpbiM 
Veteris  Testament!.     Hals,  1718,  4to. 

10.  Notice  sur  lea  Livres  Apociyphes  de  TAncien  Testamiilt. 
Par  C.  £.  F.  Moulinis.     Geneve,  1828,  8vo. 


SECTION  m. 

IMTRODUCnONS  TO  THE   STUDY   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,   IN 

PARTICULAR. 

1.  Air  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  M.M.  Beausobrb  and  i.'EirpANT.  Cambridge,  1779,  1788, 
1806,  1816,  1819,  8vo. 

This  was  oridnally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  NeiK 
Testament  published  by  M.M.  Beansobre  and  I'Enfant,  at  Amste^ 
dam,  in  1718.  It  has  bieen  several  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  by 
Bishop  Watson. 

2.  Commentatio  Critica  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  gcnere  ;  cum  prs- 
fatione  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  Accurante  J.  W.  Rumpa:o. 
Lipsie,  1757,  4to.  2d  edit. 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly 
bat  satisfactorily  discussed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
greatest  credit  who  have  treated  on  each  of  them. 

3.  Jo.  Gottfir.  EicBHOBir  Einleitung  ins  Neae  Testament — 
Introdaction  to  the  N%w  Testament  Leipzig,  1804-15,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  analyzed  in  the  Critical  Review, 
Series  III.  vol.  x.  for  1807,  pp.  449^-465. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  John  Leonard  Huo,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frey burgh,  in  Brisgau,  &c.  Translated  from  Uie  ori- 
ginal German,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  GnildlM  Wait,.LLJ>, 
London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Hug  (who  is  in  communion  widi  the  church  of  Rome) 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  most  learned  writer  of  that 
class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the  skepticism  and  ftnciful  theo- 
ries of  some  modem  German  divines.  His  Introdaction  hn  long 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  liis  critical  researches  on  the  New  Testament 
Dr.  Wait  has  added  numerous  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
and  oriental  antiquities;  and  he  has  occasionally  corrected  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Hug  relative  to  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. Some  parts  of  his  work,  however,  evidently  show  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  To 
the  flrst  volume  he  has  prefixed  a  copioos  jprefiuBe,  containing  an 
epitome  of  Dr.  Bertholdt's  Introduction  to  me  New  Testament,  in 
which  many  important  topics  of  sacred  criticism  are  discussed. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  hj  John  David 
MicHAKLis,  late  Professor  in  the  Univernty  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Herbert  Mabsh, 
D.D.  8vo.  6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802,  3d  edit  IB  18. 

The  first  edition  of  Michaelis*s  inestimable  work  was  published 
in  Germany,  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761,  4ta ;  its 
value  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh 
(which  extend  to  part  of  the  work  only),  who  has  further  added  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  Rev.  Dr.  lumdolph  (who  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
London),  in  1802,  published  anonymously  some  severe  "  Remarks*' 
on  the  "  Dissertation,"  by  way  of  caution  to  students  in  divinity. 
To  these  remarks  Dr.  Marsh  replied  in  some  "Letters,"  which  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  See  an  ample  critique  on 
bishop  Marsh's  work  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  lii.  p.  601 — 608., 
and  vol.  iv.  pp.  46 — 64.  17(^*-176. 

6.  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaelis ; 
quatri^me  Edition,  traduite  sui  la  troisi^me  de  Herbert  Marsh, 
^veque  de  Peterborough,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  notes,  et  des 
notes  nouveiles,  par  J.  J.  Chsitxvikrx,  pasteur  et  professeor  en 
theologie  k  Geneve.    4  tomes,  8vo.     Geneve,  1822. 

7.  Essai  d*une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament, 
par  J.  E.  Celleaixb,  file.     Geneve,  1823,  8vo. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  anal3^is,  of  Frofeaaot  Hug'fe 
German  Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

8.  Greorgii  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lecdonem  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  in  qui  que  ad  rem  criticam,  historiam,  chronologiam,  et 
geographiam  perdnent,  breviter  et  perspicud  exponuntur.  Ist 
edit  Lii^s,  1704,  12mo. ;  4th  edit  by  Hoffman,  in  1737,  8vo. 
and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  1764. 

**  The  service  rendered  by  Carpxov  to  the  Old  Testament  was 
performed  by  Pritius  fbc  the  New.    The  improvements  ofhis  editor, 
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JBtofihian,  on  the  original,  are  so  considerable  that  whoever  pur- 
chases the  Introduction  of  Pritius  (and  it  deserves  to  be  purchwed 
by  eveiY  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
•f  theutle-page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  By  Edward  Hab-wood,  D.D.  London,  1767-1771, 
^  vols.  8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  em- 
brace the  chief  critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament 
This  work  "  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative  partly  to 
the  characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  history 
and  customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Testament.  As  these  dissertations  display  great 
erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
Hfnded  to  the  theological  student"  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another 
•xperienced  divinity  tutor  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also 
justly  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with.ad  vantage,  making 
allowance  for  the  author's  theological  sentiments  (Christian  Preach- 
er, p.  417.),  which  were  Arian.    The  writer  of  these  pages  has  de- 


rived many  nseM  illustrations  from  Dr.  Harwood's  labours,  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  work.  The  value  of  Dr.  H.'s  Introduction 
would  not  have  been  diminished  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  the  preceding  work  of  Pritius,  to  which  he  has  been 
very  considerably  ixKlebted. 

10.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  an  Accoiunt  of  the 
several  Books,  their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  of  the  TimeSy 
Places,  and  Occasions,  on  which  they  were  respectively  written. 
[By  Thomas  Pibct,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  Third  and  besi 
edition.    London,  1779,  12mo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  valuable  little  manual  attest  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held,  as  a  guide  for  yvmg 
students. 

11.  Isagoge  Historico-Critica  in  libros  Novi  FcBdeiia  saaoe. 
Scripsit  Henricus  Augustus  Schott.    Jens,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  Antonii  Bloch  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Divi  Pauli. 
Flensburgi  et  Lipsia,  1782,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TREATISES    ON    THE    SACRED    TEXT,   ITS    STYLE,   IDIOM,    AND    VERSIONS. 
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TREATISES  ON   SACRED   CRITICISM   GENERALLY,   AND   ON  THE   STYLE   AND   IDIOM,  OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 


I.  Pbjttateuchi  Hebr«o-Samaritani  Prcstantia  in  illustrando 
ct  emendando  Textu  Masorethico  ostensa.  Auctore  Alexio  k  S. 
AatTit-iiro.     Heidelberg®,  1784,  8vo. 

S.  The  Biblical  Cabinet:  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vol8.L— V.  Edinburgh^ahd  London, 
1832-3,  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation 
of  Emesti*s  Institotio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  H  Terrot,  A.M.  Vol.  II.  contains  four  valua- 
ble philological  Tracts  • — 1.  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  2.  On  the  Greek  Diction  of  the 
New  Testament  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and,  4.  On  the  Tropical  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ These  disquisitions  are  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man of  Professors  Pfannkuche,  Planck,  Tholuck,  and  Beckhaus. 
Vol-  III.  contains  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  A.M.,  of  the  first  portion  of  Professor  Tittman's  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament  And  Vol.  V. 
contains  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Tholuck's  Exposition  of  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Menzies. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Black  WALL.     London,  1727-31,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Blackwall  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  vindicates  in  his  first 
volume.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  contains 
many  excellent  observations  on  the  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  and  verses,  and  also  on  various  readings.  This  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Christopher  Well,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1736, 4to. 

4.  De  Paronomasia,  finitimisque  ei  Figuris  Paulo  Apostolo 
frequentatts,  Dissertatio  Rhetorlco-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Julius 
Fredericus  Bottcheiu     Lip^s,  1824,  8vo. 

6,  Jo.  Theoph.  Buslav  Dissertatio  Historico-Critico-Exege- 
tica  de  Lingua  Originali  Evangelii  secundum  Matthsum.  Vra- 
tislavis,  1826,  8vo. 

6.  Horn  Biblicse ;  being  a  connected  Series  of  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  the  Original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  printed  Editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
Oxford  and  London,  1799,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  judicious  manual  of  biblical  criticism 
was  privately  printed  in  17^,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since 
been  repeatedly  printed  ia  royal  8vou  with  an  additional  volume, 
treating  on  the  books  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
doos, Parsees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1810  M.  Boulard 
published  a  French  translation  of  this  work  from  the  edition  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  1799. 

7.  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  Carfxhtxr.    London,  1829,  8vo. 


8.  Job.  GotUob  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  T^tamenti 
Lipsiae,  1738,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parts,  treating,  1.  On  the 
Divine  Origin,  Authenticity,  Divisions,  and  original  Language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Masora,  Keri,  and  Ketib,  and  the  principal 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; — 2.  On  the  different 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  ancient  and  modem ;  and,  3.  A 
Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  against  the  rude  attacks  of 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Carpzov  adheres  to  the  high  notions  which  in  his 
time  continued  to  prevail  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  but  (Bp.  Marsh  remarks)  **  if  proper  allowance  be  made  on 
this  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  and  replete 
with  information  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  critivism."  (Leciures 
on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  By 
John  Cook,  D.D.     London,  1821,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  treatise  on  Sacred  Criticism,  see 
t"he  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  pp.  310—324. 

10.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Cridn  Ve- 
teris Testamenti.  Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller.  Lipsis,  1796, 
8vo. 

1 1.  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  dei  Difetd  e  delle  Emenda- 
zioni  del  Sacro  Teste,  e  Piano  d*una  Nuova  Edizione  del  Dottore 
G.  Bernardo  Dx  Rossi.    Parma,  1811. 

In  this  little  tract.  Professor  De  Rossi  has  given  a  very  concise 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  slate  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  earliest  period  to  our  own  time ;  and  he  has  sub- 
joined an  outline  of  his  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  select  various  readings. 

12.  Edwards  (Thorns)  Due  Dissertationes :  In  priore  qua- 
rum  probatur,  Variantes  Lectiones  et  Menda,  qu»  in  Sacram 
Scripturam  irrepserunt,  non  labefieu^re  ejus  Auctoritatem,  in 
rebus  que  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent :  In  poateriore  vero,  Pre- 
destinationcm  Paulinam  ad  Gentilium  vocationem  totam  spec- 
tare.     Cantabrigiffi,  1768,  8vo. 

13.  Fabbict  (Gabriel)  Des  Titres  Primitifs  de  la  R^v^lation ; 
ou  Considerations  Critiques  sur  la  Pur^t^  et  llnt^grit^  du  Texte 
Original  des  Livies  Saiata  de  TAncien  Testament  Rome,  1772, 
2  parts,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  cons' 
derabie  degree  c^  ingenuity,  in  favour  of  the  Masoretic  system. 

14.  Nicolai  Fullxbi  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  con- 
tra V.  CI.  Johannem  Drusium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1622,  8vo.  edit  opt 
Also  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

15.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of 
Lectures  on  that  subject,  read  in  the  University  and  King's  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  By  Alexander  Gsbabd,  I).D.  Edinburgh, 
1808,  8vo. 
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«  Of  general  and  dtmeniary  treatises'"  on  sacred  criticism, "  there 
is  none  which  is  more  to  be  recomme*ided,  either  for  perspicuity 
or  correctness,  than  the  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  puolished 
by  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen.'*    (Bp.  Marsh.) 

16.  Gtdielmi  Gbsxhii  de  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  In- 
dole, et  Anctoiitate,  Commentatio  Fhilologico-critica.  Hals, 
1816,  4to. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  xzii.  pp.  274 — 317.  there  is 
an  elaborate  digest  fiom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  drawn 
up  from  this  dissertation  ana  from  other  philological  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesemus,  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  known  concerning  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Samari&n  Pentateuch.  This  very  valuable 
disquisition  is  reprinted  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  for 
1832,  pp.  681—724. 

17.  Gulielmi  Gsssini  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Tomas  Primus. 
Lipds,  1822, 4to. 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains 
the  Samaritan  Psalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes :  in  the 
second  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dissertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with 
specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar 
Bahluli. 

18.  Salomonis  GLASSii-Philologia  Sacra;  qua  totius  S.  S.  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ocriptdrs  turn  Stylus  et  Litteratura,  turn 
Sensiis  et  Genuinie  Interpretationis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quin- 
que  expenditur  ac  traditur.     Lipsis,  1725,  4to.     Best  edition. 

An  "  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  Le 
more  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
common de^e  of  light  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
inspired  writers."  (Mosheim'tf  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  The  first 
edition  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  was  followed  by  several 
others  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1668 ;  at  Frankfort,  in 
1653 ;  at  Leipsic,  in  1691,  l705, 1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in 

Suarto.  The  firU  and  second  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of 
le  sacred  writers;  the  third  and /ourtA  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the 
ffth  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  To  the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent 
impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Glassius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first 
puolished  by  Olearius  at  Jena,  in  1704.  A  new  edition  o£  this 
work  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  1776,  1796,  1797,  by  the 
Professors  Dathe  and  Bauer,  entitled  Salomonis  Glassii  Pkil^ogia 
Sacra  his  Temporibus  accommodata.  TYie  first  volume,  in  two  parts, 
edited  by  Dathe,  contains  the  treatises  de  Grammatica  et  Rhetorica 
Sacra,  which  are  materially  improved  without  debasing  Glassius's 
pious  and  learned  expositions  or  Scripture  by  his  own  speculations. 
The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Allorf,  contains  the 
Critica  Sacra,  Glassius  had  adopted  Buxtorfs  high  notions  con- 
cemingthe  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modi- 
fied in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  work.  The  third  volume  contains 
Glassiu8*8  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture :  as  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  pace  of  this  Appendix,  among  the  works 
on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

19.  These  Critique  sur  la  Langue  Originale  de  TEvangile 
selon  Saint  Matthieo,  soutenu  devant  la  Faculte  Protestante  de 
Montauban.     Par  Charles  Grawitz,  de  Paris,  1827,  8vo. 

In  this  small  tract,  the  author  ingeniously  contends  for  the  He- 
brew original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

20.  Humphredi  Hodt  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus, 
Verrionibua  Gnecis,  et  Latin&  Yulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii, 
1704,  foUo. 

"  This  is  the  classical  work  on  the  Septuagint"  (Bp.  Marsh.) 
The  first  book  contains  Dr.  Hody's  dissertation,  with  improvements, 
against  Aristeas's  History,  which  he  had  before  published,  in  1685,* 
in  opposition  to  Isaac  Vossius's  Dissertationes  de  SepttuieirUa  Inter- 
pretwus^  eorutnque  TraUaione  et  ChronoU^jA :  in  which  the  latter 
•scribed  more  authority  to  the  Greek  Version  than  to  the  original 
itselfl  In  the  second  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  Version, — of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why, 
it  was  undertaken — and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed. 
The  third  book  conmins  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  showing  the 
authority  of  each  in  di£ferent  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
always  oeen  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fbtirth  and  last 
book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmach us, 
A(;^uila,  and  Theodotion,iuid  of  Orieen*s  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient 
editions  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at 
different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise,  but  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

21.  The  Consection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the 
Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of 
the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evi- 
dence  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  By 
Robert  Grat,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol]  London,  1819,  in 
two  voliunes,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to 
aU  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in  one  volume,  8vo;  in  1817.  A 
multitude  ofpassages  of^  Scripture  is  illustrated,  and  their  truth 
confirmed.    Classical  literature  is  here  shown  tQ  be  the  handmaid 


of  sacred  literature,  in  a  style  and  maiuier  which  cannot  fail  to, 
instruct  and  gratify  the  reader.  Independentl)r  of  the  main  object 
of  these  volumes^ — the  illustration  or  the  Scriptures, — Bp.  Gray's 

general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  as  must  commend 
lem  to  the  student  **  The  remarks"  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  eminent 
critic  of  the  present  day)  **  are  every  where  iust,  always  impressed 
with  a  candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  which  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  so  eminently  due,  for  his  revealed  word,  whose 
various  excellencies  rise  in  value  upon  every  view  which  the 
scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best  effi>rt8  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  is 
not  highly  valuable  on  this  account.  The  praise  is  given  which  is 
due  to  the  happiest  firuits  of  human  genius;  but  a  strict  eye  is 
evermore  preserved  fbr  the  balance  of^preponderation,  where  the 
Word  of  Truth,  enhanced  by  divine  authority,  bean  the  scale  down, 
and  furnishes  the  great  thing  wanting  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher 
of  the  heathen  world.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliqui- 
ties and  deviations  into  error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and 
referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  concurrent  lines  of  precept  or 
instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as  estabbsh  a 
sufficient  ground  of  evidence  that  all  moral  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their 
sanction  in  the  will  of  Him,  of  whose  perfecticNis  and  of  whoser 
glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcripts."  British  Critic  (New  Series)^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  316.,  in  which  journal  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes. 

21.*  Josiah  and  Cyrus,  the  two  great  objects  of  Divine  Notice 
in  the  Scheme  of  Revelation.  With  illustrations  and  confirma' 
tions  of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  and  of  the  Accomplishment 
of  Prophecy  with  respect  to  those  Sovereigns,  drawn  from  the 
Accounts  of  a  Modem  Traveller.  By  Uie  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Grat,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bristol.    London,  1833,  12mo. 

22.  Bibliotheca  Critic®  Sacne,  circa  onmes  fere  Sacrorum 
Librorum  difficultates,  ex  Patrum  Veterum  traditione  et  proba* 
tiorum  interpretum  collecta.  Ab  uno  ordinis  Carmelitarum  Dis« 
calceatorum  Religioso*  (F..  Cberubino  a  S.  Josjeph.)  Lovanii,. 
1704,  4  vols,  folio. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  question 
relative  to  Scn|:^ure  criiicism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  most  eminent  divines,  iMrincipally  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  contaiBs  prefiures  to  the  djfierent 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibiting  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  and  respectif^  autho» 
rity,  together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  ccmtents  of  each  book. 

23.  Commentatio,  qua  Lingus  Aramaicie  Usus  ad  judicanda 
et  interpretanda  Evangelia  Canonica  no  vis  exemplis  defenditur. 
Auctore  Chr.  Kaiseh.    Srlangs,  1823,  4to. 

24.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered.  By  Benjamin  KsniricoTT,  M.A.  Oxford, 
1753-1759,  2  vols.  8vow 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicott*s  celebrated  co]Iattt>n 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of  this  Appendix.  The  first  dissertation,  in  tw:o 
parts,  contains  a  comparison  of  1  Chrcm.  xi.  with  2Sam.  v^  and  xxiii., 
and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mis- 
takes and  various  readings.  In  the  second,  the  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated ;  the  printed  copies  of  the  Cliaidee 
Paraphrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted ;  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Hebrew  text  are  ascertained;  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be  extant ;  and  also  a^rticular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kennicott's  first 
dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  8vO(. 
Lipsiee,  1756. 

25.  Benj.  KETfiricoTTi  Dissertf^o  Generalis  in  Vetus  Testar 
mentum  Hebraicum.  Curavit  P.  J.  Bruns.  Brunevici,  1783,'8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  annexed 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  pp  7,8.  of 
this  Appendix. 

26.  Ignatii  Koeolsr  Notitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Judisonim  in 
Imperio  Sinensi  Editio  altera.  Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.  Halie, 
1806,  8vo. 

27.  Joannis  LuriojLir'.S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Ticinensi 
Professoris,  Institutlonum  BibUcarum  Ptos  prima.  Pavia  (1794).^ 

[  8vo. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  the 
writer  of  these  pages  been  able  to- obtain  the  sight  even  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  portion.  He  has  been  informed,  that  it  was  suppressed 
in  Italy.  A  short  amdysis  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Review  (N.  S.>,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552—554. ;  where  it  is  said  (p.  555.) 
that  **thi8  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  well 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  many  Itsamed  notes,  selected  from 
the  TOst  critics  of  the  present  age,  tc^ether  with  a  consideraUe 
number  of  just  remarks  from  the  author's  own  pen." 

28.  .Toannis  Lsusdbitii  Philologus  Ebneus^  continens  Qasss- 
tiones  Ebraicas  qniB  dFca  Vetus  Testamentum  £brsum   fere 
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moveri  solcnt    Ultrajecti,  1666, 1672,  1695,  4to.   AmsteliBdami, 
1686,  4to. 

29.  Joannis  LEUsuT-irxi  Philologus  Ebiwo-Mixtus,  una  cam 
■pidlegio  philologico,  continente  decern  quiegtionum  ct  position- 
am  prwapud  Philologico-Ebraicaram  et  Judaicamm  centnrias. 
Ultrajecti,  1663,  1682,  1699,  4to. 

Besides  discussing  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious 
philologer  Leusden  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  riles  and 
antiquities. 

30.  Johannis  LBUSDBini  Philologus  Ebrao-Grfficus  generalis, 
continens  quaestioncs  Ebraeo-GraBcas,  quie  circa  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  fere  moveri  solent    Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695,  4to. 

Vmrious  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New 
^eitliment,  its  editions,  versions,  divisions,  &c.  are  concisely  illus- 
Omted  in  this  volume.  All  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden 
are  valuable,  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

81.  Johannis  Leusdejtii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  singulatim  de 
das  Hebraismis,  Libellus  singularis  iterum  editus  ab  Job.  Frider. 
Fischero.  Accessit  Job.  Vorstii  Conmientariolus  de  Adagiis  N.T. 
Hebraicis.     Lipsia,  1792,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched 
with  very  numerous  philological  observations  of  the  learned  John 
Frederick  Fisher,  who  first  published  them  in  a  detached  form,  in 
8vo.  in  1764. 

32.  Ant  Aug.  Hen.  Lichtewsteix  Paralipomena  Critica  circa 
Textum  Veteris  Testamenti  Codicum  Hebraicorum.  Hehnstadii, 
1799,  4ta 

33.  MoLKEJTBUHR  (MarccUini)  Problema  Criticum :  Sacra 
Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  Apos- 
toUs  edita  fuit  1     Paderboms,  1822,  8vo. 

34.  BiNTXRiM  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum. 
Sacra  Scripture  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab 
apostolis  edita  fueriti  A  Doctore  Marco  Molkenbuhr  nuper 
propositum.     Mogunliae,  1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and 
long  since  exploded  hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  lasNcentury  by  lather  Hardouin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Molkenbuhr  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  ability. 

35.  MoRiNi  (JoanniiO  Exercitationes  Biblics,  de  Hebnei 
Gnecique  TextCis  Sinceritate,  germane  LXXII.  Interpretum 
Translatione  dignoscenda,  illius  cum  Vulgatd  conciliatione,  et 
iuxta  Jadsos  divini  integritate,  totiusque  Rabbinicie  Antiquitatis 
et  operis  Masorethici  sra,  explicatione  et  censura.  Parisiis, 
1633,  4to. 

36.  MoRiwi  (Joannis)  Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticfe  in  utram- 
que  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum.     Parisiis,  1631,  4to. 

37.  Simconis  de  Mdis,  Assertio  Veritatis  Hebraics  adversus 
Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticas  in  uirumque  Samaritanorum  Pen- 
tateuchum Joannis  Morini.     Parisiis,  1631,  12mo. 

38.  HoTTiNOEiii  (Joannis  Henrici)  Exercitationes  Anti- 
Moriniane,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  ejusque  cwQtrTt:t,    Ti- 


the foreign  universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scnitini2ed  by  the 
learned  in  them.  To  the  biblical  inquirer  it  will  present  not  only 
a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research,  but  a 
mine  of  the  most  valuable  information  :  to  the  classieal  inquirer  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  many  points,  both 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  to  him  must  be 
highly  important.  Of  a  volume  which  displays  so  much  labour  in 
investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction,  and  so  much  sound 
principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  justice  say  no  less  than  that, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  it  has,  we  think 
very  seasonably,  revived,  it  reflects  honour  on  the  ace  and  nation 
in  which  it  was  produced."  (British  Critic,  N.  S.  Vol.  V.  p.  24.) 
See  an  oudine  of  Dr.  Nolan's  classification  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  UI.  Sect.  III.  $  1.  pp.  206—208. 
of  the  first  volume. 

41*.  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  containing 
the  Vindication  of  the  Principles  employed  in  its  Defence.  By 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

42,  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criti- 
cism.    [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owe:?.]     London,  1774,  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr.  Owen  was  a 
learned  and  sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  absolute  inerrancy 
and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  book  was  violently  attacked 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica  Sacra  Examined.  (London, 
1775,  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract,  entitled  Supple- 
menlto  Critica  Sacra;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly 
answered.    London,  1775,  8vo. 

43.  Paljboromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisi- 
tions ;  inquiring  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  is  not  Latin 
Greek  1  Whether  the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  1  And 
whether  the  Hypothesis  that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  is  a  translation  or  retranslation 


gun. 


1644. 


For  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  Morin  and  his  an- 
tagonists, on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.,  see  Wolfius's 
Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  Part  II.  pp.  25.  270.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  7. 

39.  Brevis  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  Foederis,  auctore  Her- 
manno  Muntiwghe.  Ediderunt  B.  Nieuwold  et  C.  H.  van  Her- 
werden.     Gronings,  1827,  8vo. 

An  elegantly  written  compendium  of  the  most  valuable  observa- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  critics  who  have  treated  on  the  Old 
Testament  Though  it  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  editors 
state  that  the  author  composed  it  some  years  before  his  death.  It 
jonaists  of  four  chapters,  m  which  are  discussed  the  original  lan- 
gtttLf^e  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  the 
OTiffin  of  various  readings,  together  with  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  maV  be  divided,  the  critical  aids  for  determining  various 
readings,  and  the  best  rules  to  be  employed  in  tettling  tnem,  and 
•n  correcting  the  sacred  text 

40.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  com- 
parative View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  6lc,     London,  1815.   1818,  2d  edit  12mo. 

41.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  or 
Reonved  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  in  which  the  Greek 
Manuscripts  are  newly  classed ;  the  lategnty  of  the  Authorized 
Text  vindicated ;  and  the  Various  Readings  traced  •  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  No  l  Air,  LL.D.  London,  1815, 
8vo. 

**  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  command  die  attention  of  every 
sebolar  throughout  the  kingdom :  and  that  it  will  find  its  \i'ay  into 


from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate  numerous  passages,  to 
account  for  the  difierent  recensions,  and  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics  ?  [By  John 
Black.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  para- 
doxical publication  (which  is  noticed  here  to  put  the  unwary  stu- 
dent on  his  guard  against  it)  are  exposed  with  equal  learning  and 
ability  in  the  British  Critic  for  January,  February,  and  April,  1823, 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  ^ 
J.  BlomHeld,  Bishop  of  London;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare's' 
"  Examination  of  certain  Arguments*'  contained  in  it  (Oxford,  1823, 
8vo.) ;  in  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Broughton's  "  Examination  of  the  Hypo- 
thesis advanced  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  '  Palaeoromaica'  '* 
(London,  1823,  8vo.);^  and  in  Bishop  Burgess's  Postscriot  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Griesbach."  (London,  1823.)  "  The  publication  entitled 
Palaeoromaica"  (this  distinguished  prelate  has  most  justly  said)  "  is 
a  work  of  very  extensive  reading  and  research  ;  and  abounds  with 
valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  are  as  destitute  of  selec- 
tion as  his"  [the  anonymous  author's]  "  strictures  are  of  simplicity 
and  candour."  (Postscript,  p.  196.)  The  hypothesis  which  tlie 
author  of  Paleeoromaica  endeavours  to  maintain  is  briefly  this : — 
That  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  servile  trans- 
lation from  a  Litin  original  long  since  lost,  and  that  this  transla- 
tion was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or  pos- 
sibly with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  support  of  this 
hypothesis  the  anonymous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  sorts  of  proof, 
direct  and  indirect 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  the  many  and  obvious  Latinisms 
which  he  asserts  to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  text; 
but,  besides  these,  the  anonymous  writer  has  collected  many  others, 
which  he  has  arranged  unaer  several  heads  or  classes,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  forbid  us 
to  detail.  The  reader  is  therefore  necessarily  refbrred  to  pp.  29 — 51. 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  Examination,  in  which  the  anonymous  writer's 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  servile  trans- 
lation of  a  lost  Latin  original  are  twofold :  firnt^  the  existence  of 
certain  analogous  cases  of  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particu- 
larly the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Simplicius ;  and,  secondly, 
the  certainty  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  was  the  preva- 
lent lan^age  of  Palestine,  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles. 

(1.)  Bishop  Burgess  (Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  seq.)  and  Mr.  Cony- 
b^re  (Examination,  pp.  7 — 16.)  nave  demonstrated  that  the  case  of 
the  Aldine  Simplicius  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  adduced :  and  to  their  learned  publications  the  reader 
is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  suffice  here  to  remark  Uiat  the  case 
of  this  Simplicius  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  book»  like  the 

*■  In  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  3t  David's  and  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Brough- 
ton,  the  author  of  Palieoromaica  in  1821  published  a  '^supplement,'*  con- 
taining many  ingenious  but  desultory  observations ;  which,  however,  do 
nothing  towards  supporting  his  untenable  hypothesis.  This  publicauoa 
drew  forth  an  able  ^' reply"  from  Mr.  Brooghton,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Palsoromaica  rcioined ;  and  his  rejoinder  waa  nuisfactorily  refuted  by 
Mr.  B.  in  a  second  reply. 
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tfew  TMtament,  which  was  in  the  ctwtodjrof  die  whole  Christian 
ohurch — a  book  in  which  every  part  of  the  church  took  a  deep  in- 
terest,  and  of  which  everjr  separate  congregation  had  its  copy  or 
copies.    When  the  Aldine  Greek  venion  of  the  barbeious  Latin 

tnmalation,  mad*  by  W.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to 
be  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Fey- 
pon :  whereas  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testam^ot  was  never 
lost  or  missing.  , 

(2.)  In  fuU  disproof  of  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  of 
ihe  Latin  language  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  U.  ofthe 
first  volume,  which  contains  some  evidences  oi  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  language  that  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Conybeare  :  and  also  to  the  jfact  that 
the  Old  Synac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  in  the  close 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains 
many  Greek  words  untranslated ; — an  incontestable  proof,  this,  of 
the  previous  existence  of  a  Greek  original.  For  the  following  addi- 
tional evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  original  of  the  New 
Testament  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  prel&te.  *'  If,**  says  he, 
"  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  earliest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek 
original.  All  the  Gentile  churches  established  by  the  apostles  in 
the  East  were  Greek  churches ;  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  Ephe- 
8i|8,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,"  ^.  Again :  "  The 
first  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or 
natives  of  Greece. — According  to  Tertullian,  Clemens,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St  Paul,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  extant.  But  whether  Clemens  or 
I^nus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  were  both  Greek  writers, 
though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Anencletus  was  a  Greek,  and  so 
were  the  g^reater  part  of  his  saccessors  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
ceatury.  The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  ny  Adrian,  were  Greeks.  From  this  state  ofthe  government 
ofthe  primitive  church  by  Greek  ministers — Greeks  by  birth  or  in 
tiieir  writings — arises  a  high  probability  that  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  in  Greek. 

**  The  works"  also  "  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  were 
written  in  Greek.  They  are  altogether  silent,  as  to  any  Latin  ori- 
ginal of  the  New  Testament.  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  a  Greek 
original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  ir*K»nt  »vTtTvir»^ 
wiUiout  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Chreek  originals. 

**  But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek 
original,  we  have  the  most  express  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  was  originally  composed  in 
■Greek.  Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament 
*  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted.'  " 

"  Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
seen  by  Jerome  (and  they  must  have  been  veiy  numerous),  the 
author  of  Palseoromaica  observes,  that '  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  mi^ht  be  versions  from  the  Greek,  Surely 
this  is  no  immaterial  evidence  that  Greek  was  the  original  text ; 
and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition 
nearest  his  time  was  that  o^  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in 
the  same  centuiy,  Eusebius  published  an  edition  by  the  command 
of  Constantine.  In  the  third  century,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Lucianus.  In  the  second 
century,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian, 
containing  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels.  And  in  the  same  century  we  have  an  express 
appeal  of  Tertullian  to  the  authenticum  Grrcscum  o{  Su  Paul,  wnich, 
whether  it  means  the  autograph  of  the  apostle,  oran  authentic  copy 
of  it,  is,  of  itrclf,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again,  in 
the  same  century,  before  either  Tertullian  or  Tatian,  we  have, 
A.  D.  127,  the  Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  authen- 
ticum  Grsecum,  was  Grsscum. 

"  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony, "we  may  add  the  languago  of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writings  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  primitive  antiquity;  —  I  mean  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgarus  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it ;  the 
Liturgies  of  Su  James,  Su  John,  and  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans ;  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  &c.  These 
would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek,  if  the  apostolical  writings 
had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Postscript  to  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  V.  7.  pp.  182—185.) 

Lastlv,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  are  such 
as  afibra  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity  as  an  ancient  volume, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  origiimlly  written  in  Greek.  (^ 
this  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  221,  222. 

On  all  these  groimds,  we  conclude  with  the  learned  writers 
already  cited,  that  Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  'Testament,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  translation  Horn  a  lost 
Latin  original. 

44.  Augusti  Pfxiffsri  Critica  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicis  parti- 
tione,  editionibus  varib,  Unguis  originalibus  et  illibata  pnritate 
Vol.  II.  4  C 


fontinm ;  necnon  ejuadem  translatione  in  linguas  totioa  muvenr'. 
de  Masora  et  KablNJa,  Talmn^e  et  Alcorano.  Dreads,  I67C, 
1668, 1703,  mi,  6vo.  Lipds,  1712,  8vo.  Altorfii,  1751,  %vo 

Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Philo* 
logical  Works,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4to. 

45.  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  ear  le  Teste  Grec  dea 
Evangiles.     Par  Albert  Rilust.    Geneve,  1832,  8vo. 

46.  La  Fionda  di  David ;  ossia,  I'Antichit^  ed  Antoriti  del 
Punti  Vocali  nel  Testo  Ebreo,  dimostrata  e  difesaper  Ippolito 
RosELLiKi.  Bologna,  1823,  8vo.  Risposta  del  medesimo  al 
sign.  Abate  Laigi  Chiarini,  r^spetto  air  Antichit^  ed  autoritk 
dci  Punti  VocalL    Bologna,  1824,  8vo. 

These  two  publications  defend  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  vowel-points,  against  the  objections  of  Masclef,  Hoiilii- 
gant,  and  other  Uebraists.    (Journal  des  Savans  pour  1825,  p<  M.) 

47.  De  la  Litt^rature  des  H^breux,  on  des  Livres  Saints  cOfi- 
sider^s  sous  le  Rapport  des  Beaut^s  Litt^raires.  Par  J.  B.  Sal- 
6UE8.     Paris,  1825,  8vo. 

48.  Joannis  Nepomuceni  Schjster  Institutiones  Scriptaristic0 
Usui  auditorum  suorum  accommodate.  Pars  prima,  Moguntis, 
1790.     Pars  secunda,  Moguntis,  1792,  8vo. 

49.  A.  B.  SpiTzvERi  Commentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthest 
in  Libris  Sacris  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Lipsis,  1773,  12mo. 

50.  A.  B.  Sf  iTZNEBi  Vindicise  Originis  et  Auctoritates  Divine 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tea* 
tamenti.    Lipsis,  1791,  8vo. 

51.  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament.  Par  le  Pcre 
SiMour.  Paris,  1678,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam,  1685, 
4to.  Best  edition. 

The  first  edition  was  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
le  Tellier;  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  subsequent  impressions. 

52.  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  oik 
Ton  ^tablit  la  Verity  des  Actes,  sur  lesquels  la  Religion  Cbr^« 
tienne  est  fondle.     Par  le  P^re  SiMOsr.     Rotterdam,  1689,  4ta. 

53.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveao  Testament, 
oik  I'on  fait  connoltre  quel  a  et^  Tnsage  de  la  lecture  des  Livrea 
Sacris  dans  les  principales  ^glises  du  monde.  Par  le  P^re 
SiMox.     Rotterdam,  1690,  4to. 

54.  Nouvelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du 
Nouveau  Testament  Par  le  Pere  Simoit.   Rotterdam,  1695, 4to. 

All  the  works  of  father  Simon  are  characterized  by  great  learn- 
ing and  research.  "The  criticism  of  the  Bible  being  at  that  time 
less  understood  than  at  present,  the  researches  which  were  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  controversy,  as  well  with 
Protestant  as  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter; 
to  whom  he  gave  great  offence  by  the  preference  which  hd  showed 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is 
regarded  act  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome, — the  Latin  Vulgate. 
"  'Though  I  would  not  be  answerable  for  every  opinion  (says  Bp. 
Marsh)  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  contains 
very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticism  both  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  Greeic  Testament."  (Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  52.)  Walchius  has  ^iven  an  account  of  the  various  authors  who 
attacked  Simon,  in  his  Biblioiheca  Theolo^ica  Selecta,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  250 — ^259.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was 
translated  into  English  "  by  a  person  of  quality,"  and  published  at 
London  in  1682,  4to.  The  translation  abounds  with  gallicisms  in 
every  page. 

55.  Johannis  Simoitis  Analysis  ex  Explicatio  Lectionum 
Masorcthicanun  Kethiban  et  Karjan  Vulgo  dictamm,  ei  formi, 
qusL  ills  in  sacro  textu  extant,  ordine  alphabetico  digesta.  Edltio 
tertia.     Hake,  1823,  8vo. 

56.  VoRSTii  (Johannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  Testamenti 
Comraentarius.  Edidit  notisque  instmxit  Johannes  Fridericas 
Fischerus.     Lipsis,  1778,  8vo. 

57.  Briani  WitTOiri  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena.  Prse- 
fatus  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.     Lipsis,  1777,  8vo. 

58.  Briani  Waltoni,  S.T.P.  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  recognovit,  Dathianisque  et  variorum  Notis  suas  immis- 
cuit  Frandseus  Wraitghax,  AJ^  S.R.S.  Clevelandis  Archi- 
diaconus.  CantabrigiB,  typus  ac  snmptibus  academicia,  1828, 
2  tomis,  8vo. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publican 
tion  of  Bishop  Walton's  special  Prolegomena' to  his  Polyglott  Bible ; 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in 
which  have  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  amons  standard  critical 
works  on  the  sacred  text  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elajpaed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  many  topics  have  been 
controverted,  ana  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Prolegomena  by  the  re- 
searches of  various  learned  men.     As  Professor  Dathe's  octavo 
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edibon  had  become  extremeljr  scarce,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
hai  («n^rred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  by  presenting 
to  them  a  new  edition  of  the  Prolegomena.  It  is  executed  on  the 
following  plan : — ^The  text  of  Walton  has  been  accurate^r  printed, 
and  the  punctuation  amended  and  improved, 'and  errors  in  numbers 
have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  observations  which  Dathe 
had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best  possible 
<nder,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  Uie  topics  to  which 
thev  referred ;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  inserted  very 
numerous  observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  ccmfirming,  or  cor- 
recting die  text  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  the  best  critical 
sources,*  both  ancient  and  modem,  besides  references  to  the  best 
wxiters  who  have  treated  on  sacred  criticism.  Many  critical  canons 
of  Wetstein,  Houbigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  rarity  and  high  price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the 
hnch'of  ordinary  students,  are  here  inserlea ;  and  where  particular 
ftUlijects  required  a  more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has 
treated  them  at  length  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus, 
Hfter  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Virgil. 
Among  the  subjects  thus  copiously  illustrated  we  may  enumerate 
the  disquisitions  on  the  Square  Samaritan  Characters,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Vowel  Points,  the  Matres  Lectionis  ^  i  n  m,  the  principal 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus.  Various  Readings,  the  Soptuagint  Version,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Sc;naritans  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  and  their  Uses, 
EUlitions  of  the  Syriac  Version,  the  agreement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  dialects,  and  the  Persic  v  ersions. 

Fac-similes  of  eight  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  inserted  alphabets  of  the  princi- 
pal modem  languages ;  viz.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  rab- 
oinical  letters,  me  Samaritan,  Syriac,  with  the  Nestorian  and  an- 
cient Elstrangelo  letters,  Arabic,  Persic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Coptic 
or  Egyptian,  Illyrian,  Dalmatian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic;  together 
"with  a  specimen  of  Chinese  characters,  and  tables  of  the  dates  of 
theprincipal  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  beautifully  executed  at  the  expense,  and  press,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  munificence  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Wrangham  is  enabled  to  oner  to  critical  students  of  the  Scrip- 
tures the  results  of  his  learned  researches  at  a  price,  for  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  afforded.  There  are  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper,  which  are  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typographical  skill. 

59.  WsTSTXNii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testa- 
ment! Grsci  editionem  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissimis  codicibus 
4enuo  procurandam :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codicibus  manuscriptis 
Novi  Testamenti,  Scriptoribus  qui  Novo  Testamento  usi  sunt, 
▼ersionibus  veteribus,  editionibus  prioribus,  et  claris  interpreti- 
bus ;  et  proponuntur  animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  examen 
variorum  lectionem  Novi  Testamenti.     AmsteUedami,  1730, 4to. 

60.  Casparis  Wtssii  Dialectologia  Sacra,  in  qu4  per  univer- 
aum  Novi  Testament!  contextum  in  apostolica  et  voce  et  phrasi, 
a  communi  linguse  et  gramraaticse  analogic  discrepat,  methodo 
congmk  disponitur,  accurate  definitur,  et  omnium  Sacri  Contex- 
tds  exemplorum  inductione  illustratur.     Tiguri,  1650,  4to. 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  Now  Testament  diction,  in  general, 
are  arranged  in  this  book  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  Dialectus, 
Attica,  lonica,  Dorica,  iEolica,  Boeotica,  Poetica,  et  Hebraica.  This 
is  very  inconvenient,;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  way,  many  things  of  a 
light  kind  will  be  separated,  and  often  treated  of  in  four  different 
places.  Moreover,  tne  author  shows,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
did  not  extend  be3rond  what  was  common  at  hie- time ;  as  the  men- 
tion of  A  poetic  dialect  evinces,  and  as  an  examination  of  what  he 
calls  the  Attic  will  render  still  more  evident.  But  as  a  collection 
of  examples,  which  in  many  parts  is  perfectly  complete,  the  book 
is  very  useful.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  showed  a  moderation  which  deserved  to  be 
'  imitated  by  his  contemporaries."  (Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Test  p.  13.) 

61.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity-of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew 
and  8l  Luke,  being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the 
Unitarian  Editors  of  the  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  Appendix  containing  Strictures  on  the  Variations 
between  the  first  and  fourth  Editions  of  that  Work.  By  a  Lay- 
man.  [John  BsYAVS.]     London,  1822, 8vo. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  the  authentic!^  of  Matt !.  and  ii. 

•  and  Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  satisiactoriW  vindicated  from  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Editors  of  the  Unitarian  Venion  of  the  New  Testa- 

.ment ;  whose  disingenuous  alteraSioils  in  successive  editions  of  that 
work  are  exposed  in  the  Appendii. 


SECTION  n. 

TREATISES  ON  HSBRBW  POITRT. 

1.  Exercitatio  in  Dialectum  Poeticam  Divinorum  Carminum 
Veteris  Testamenti.  Auctore  Geo.  Joh.  Lud.  Yooxl.  Helm- 
nadii,  1764,  4to. 


2.  Be  Sacr&  Podsi  Hebneorum  Prelectiones  Academics.  Auc- 
tore Roberto  Lowth,  nuper  Episcopo  Londinensi.  Oxonil, 
1821,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  Bishop  Lowth*8  Lectures  appeared  in  1753. 
That  of  1821  may  be  considered  as  the  best  as  it  mcludes,  besides 
the  additional  observations  of  Prof.  Michaelis,  the  further  reitiarks 
of  Rosenmiiller  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1815),  Rich- 
ter,  and  Weiske.  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  are  reprinted  in  the  thirty- 
first  volume  of  Ugolmi's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews:  translated 
firom  the  Latin  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Bbhop  of 
London,  by  6.  Greoort.  To  which  are  added  the  principal 
Notes  of  Professor  Michaelis,  and  Notes  by  the  Translator  and 
others.  London,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  second 
edition. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Robert 
Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London.  Translated  from  the  original 
Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stows,  A.M.  Andover  [Mas- 
sachusetts], 1829,  8vo. 

"  In  1815  Rosenmiiller  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Lowth*s  work 
to  which  he  added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  corrected  the  errors 
into  which  Michaelis  had  fallen.  Besides  these  writers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Eichhom,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  some  others,  since 
the  time  of  Michaelis,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject.  From  all  these  authors,  the  American  EMitor  of  this 
work  has  enriched  it  with  valuable  selections.  He  has  also  added  a 
number  of  notes,  which  are  entirely  original.  He  has  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  task  much  sound  judgment  and  research.  All 
the  notes  he  has  selected  are  of  sterling  value  :  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  exhibit  originality  and  re- 
search." (North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  375.) 

5.  Sacred  Literature ;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles 
of  Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  a  series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the  style 
and  structure  of  that  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jsbb, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Limerick.  London,  1820,  8vo.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected,  1828,  8vo. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  developed  in  this  admirable  work  has 
already  been  given  in  Part  U.  Book  II.  Chap.  U.  $$  III. — V.  of  the 
first  volume. 

6.  Tacttca  Sacra :  an  Attempt  to  develope,  and  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangements,  a  general  Rule  of  Composi- 
tion prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Bots,  A.M. 
London,  1824,  4to. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  epistolary  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  compositioti  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts :  the  nrst  contains 
the  necessary  explanations ;  and  the  second  comprises  four  of  the 
epistles  arranged  at  length  in  Greek  and  English  examples.  For 
specimens  of  this  work,  with  appropriate  Observations,  see  the 
British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  176— -185. 

7.  J.  G.  EicHHORir  Commentationes  de  Prophetici  Podsi. 
Lipsis,  1823,  4to. 

8.  An  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By 
Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  J.  G.  Herder.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  By  James  Marsh.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.    Burlington  [New  Jersey],  1833,  12mo. 

The  second  volume  is  announced  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties  on  the  translator  will  permit  him  to  prepare  it 
for  the  press. 


SECTION  lU. 

TREATISES  ON  THE   QUOTATIOIVS   FROM   THE   OLD   TESTAMKKT 

IN  THE   NEW. 

1.  JoAiriris  Drusii  Parallela  Sacra:  hoc  est, Locorum  Veteris 
Testamenti  cum  iis  qusB  in  Novo  citantur  conjuncta  Commemo- 
ratio,  Ebraice  et  Greece,  cum  Notis.     Franeckers,  1616,  4to. 

2.  Bi^oc  Katn'AxxctyiKf  in  quo  secundum  veterum  Theologorum 
Hebraeorum  Fohnidas  AUegandi,  et  Modos  interpretandi,  concili- 
antur  Loca  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  allegata.  Auctore  Guilielmo  Sursh- 
ausio.    Amstelsdami,  1713,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  four  Books.  The  first  treats 
on  the  fbrraulss  of  citing  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  the  second 
on  the  modes  of  quotation ;  the  third,  on  the  methods  of  interpret 
tation  adopted  bv  the  sacred  writers ;  and  Uie  fourth  on  the  mode 
of  explaimna  and  reconciling  the  seeming  contradictions  occurring 
in  the  genealogies.  Many  very  difficult  passages  are  here  happily 
Illustrated. 
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3.  Immanuelis  Hoffmakiti  Demonstratio  Evangelica  par  ip- 
sum  Scrip»uraram  consensum,  in  oraculis  ex  Yet  Testamento 
in  Novo  Allegatis  declarata,  Edidit,  observationlbus  illustravit, 
Vitani  Auctoris,  et  Commentationem  Historico-Theologicam  de 
recta  ratione  Allegata  ista  interpretandi,  prsemisit  Tob.Godofre- 
dus  Hegeimaier.     Tubihgse,  1773-79-81,  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  every  quotation  from  the  Old  Teifta- 
ment  in  the  New  is  printed  at  full  length,  first  as  cited  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  then  in  the  origmal  Hebrew,  and  thirdly 
in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version.  The  learned  author 
then  examines  it  both  critically  and  hermeneuticallv,  and  shows 
the  perfect  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Old  ana  New  Testa- 
ments. Hoffinann's  Demonstratio  Evangelica  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  very  little  known  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compared  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septua- 
gint version.  To  which  are  added  Notes  by  Thomas  Raztdolph, 
D.D.  Oxford,  1782,  4to. 

This  valuable  and  beautifully-printed  tract  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  feven  or  ei^ht  times  its  original 
price.  The  most  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  observations  are 
inserted  in  the  notes  to  our  chapter  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  in  the  first  Volume. 

5.  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
explained  and  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  OWen.  Lon- 
don, 1789,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  passages 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
differences : — 2.  To  account  for  such  differences ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Evangelists  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other :  —  and, 
3.  To  show  the  just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they 
fully  prove  the  points  which  they  were  brought  to  establish. 

6.  A  Collation  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  with  the  Septuagint.  [By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.] 
8vo. 

This  important  Collation  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  1810  and  1811 ; 
where  it  is  simply  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  late  venerable 
and  learned  author's  name.  Many  of  his  valuable  critical  Obser- 
vations will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  of 
the  first  Volume. 

7.  Passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Original  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  published  at  their  request 
under  the  superintendence ^of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature.     Andover,  Massachusetts,  1827,  4to. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  the  quotations  are  arranged 
m  a  different  order  irom  that  adopted  in  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I. 
of  the  first  Volume.  There,  we  have  printed  the  Hebrew,  Septua- 
gint, and  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  parallel 
columns,  with  English  versions  of  each.  In  the  Anglo-American 
text,  the  quotations  are  given  in  three  columns,  thus :  Septuagint, 
Hebrew  text,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament  The  Hebrew 
texts  aref  taken,  with  points,  from  Michaelis's  edition,  printed  in 
1720 ;  those  from  the  Septuagint  version  are  from  Mr.  Valpy's  edi- 
tion afler  the  Vatican  exemplar;  and  those  from  the  New  Testament 
are  from  Dr.  Knappe's  second  edition.  The  fbrmulse  of  quotation 
are  included  in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  reaclily  seize 
them.  The  tract  concludes  with  "  an  Index  of  Passages,  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  with- 
out formallv  quoting  it:"  this  is  stated  to  be  selected  from  Dr. 
Knappe's  Recensus  Locorum,  &c.  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  There  are  no  notes  to  account  for  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  quotations,  nor  are  there  any  hints  of  suggestions 
to  enable  students  to  classify  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATISES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  ON  VARIOUS  READINGS.— COL- 
LATIONS OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

§  1.   TRIATI8E8    ON    MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  De  Usu  Palffiographiffi  Hebraics  ad  explicanda  Biblia  Sacra, 
Dissertatio.  Scripsit  Jo.  Joach.  Bsllebhann.  Hals  et  Erfor- 
diiB,  1804. 

3.  Ttchsen  (O.  G.)  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicom  Hebraico- 
rum  Veteris  Testamenti  monuscriptonim  generibos  a  Judsis  et 
non-Judieis  descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributione, 
ct  anti^oitatb  et  bonitatis  chara^eribos.    Ro8(ochii|  177S,  8vo. 


3.  Caroli  Godofiredi  Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini,  cum 
Variis  ejus  Lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit,  Notas* 
que  adjecit  Gottlieb  Leberecht  Spohn.     Lipsiae,  1790,  8vo. 

4.  J.  L.  Huo  de  Antiquitate  Vaticani  Codicis  Commentatio 
Friburg,  1810,  4to. 

5.  De  Antiquissimo  Turicensis  Bibliothccse  Grsco  Psalmonim 
Libro,  in  Membran4  Purpurei  titulis  aureis  ac  litteris  argenteis 
exarato,  Epistola :  ad  Angelum  Mariam  Card.  Quirinum  scripta 
a  Joanne  Jacobo  BRsixiireERO.    Turici,  1748,  4to, 

5.  H.  C.  HwiiD  Libellus  Criticus  de  Indole  MS.  Grsed  Novi 
Testamenti  Vindobonensis  Lambecii  34.  Accessit  Textos  La- 
tinus  ante>Hieronyniianus  e  Codice  Laudiano.  Havnis,  1786, 
8vo. 

Extracts  from  this  manuscript  are  given  in  Alter's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415— 45i8.  in  which  volume  Professor 
Alter  also  gave  extracts  from  various  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

7.  Henr.  Phil.  Conr.  Henkb  Codicis  Uffenbachiani,  qui 
Epistolffi  ad  Hebrseos  fragmenta  continet,  Recensus  Criticus. 
Hehnstadii,  1800,  4to. 

This  dissertation  is  also  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Riiperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 32. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  sistens  duorum  Codicum  MStorum 
Biblia  Hebraica  continentium,  qui  Regiomonti  Borussorum  asser- 
vantur,  prsestantissimorum  Notitiam ;  cum  prsecipuarum  Varian- 
tium  Lectionum  ex  utroque  codice  excerptarum  Sylloge.  Auctore 
Theod.  Christ  Lilienthal.     Regiomonti  et  Lipsise,  1770,  8vo. 

9.  Friderici  Miinteri,  Episcopi  Selandise,  Notitia  Codicis 
Grseci  Evangelium  Johannis  variatum  ^continentis.  Haunis, 
1828,  8vo. 

"  This  little  tract  of  Bishop  Mlinter  deserves  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  critical  divine.  The  manuscript,  of  which  it  gives  an 
account,  cannot  however  be  of  any  importance  except  in  ihe  point 
of  view  under  which  the  bishop  has  brought  it  forward.  On  ques- 
tions of  minute  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value. 
Eveiy  one  knows,  that  certain  heretics  mangled  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  while  Marcion  dismembered  St.  Luke's;  but  St.  Mark's 
and  St.  John's  Gospels  were  suppose  hitherto  to  have  escaped  a 
mutilation  of  the  same  wilful  nature.  The  manuscript,  however, 
of  which  this  little  tract  contains  the  collation,  appears  to  exhibit 
a^conception  deliberately  made,  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  a  stan- 
dard of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  Johannite 
convent  '[the  templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem]*  at  Paris,  and 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more  ancient  MS.,  which  is  said  to 
exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on  mount  Athos ;  although  its  very 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present  abode,  is  rather  problematical. 
The  original  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century :  but  bishop  Miinter  adjudges  both  it  and  the  Paris  copy 
of  it  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  all  the  writings  of 
the  evangelist  St  John,  but  its  chief  variations  from  the  established 
copies  are  confined  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  called  an  ivx-yyi\tov.  They  correspond 
nearly  with  our  chapters.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was,  that  it 
might  be  a  corruption  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  and  comparing  it  with  what  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Origen,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of 
these  sects,  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  any  of  their  particular 
corruptions.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  impure  Greek,  barba- 
risms, and  Latinisms.  It  is,  evidently,  also  accommodated  to  some 
peculiar  opinion.  The  deductions  arawn  by  the  bishop,  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St.  John,  are 
the  following : — that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  recog- 
nised the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  to  his  instruction  in  some  Egyptian  temple ;  that 
^ey  placed  all  our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divme  doctrine,  and  by 
no  means  recognised  the  efficacv  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  that 
they  described  the  miracles,  with  the  omission  of  all  that  makes 
them  miraculous ;  that  they  eject  almost  all  actual  prophecies,  all 
that  relates  to  Jewish  customs,  uid  almost  all  that  has  any  tendency 
to  magnify  St  Peter,  and  they  have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.  26. 
which  ascribes  a  kind  c^  supremacy  to  St  John."  (Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313.)  In  all  the  topics  here  enume- 
rated, Dr.  Miinter  has  adduced  numerous  proofs  in  his  collation  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  collation  ot  this  manuscript  with  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  given  by  Dr.  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  p.  67.  of  this  Appendix. 

10.  Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Grseci  Raviani  in  Bibliotheca 
Regia'Berolinensi  Publica  asservati  Examen,  quo  ostenditur,  al- 
teram ejus  partem  majorem  ex  Editione  Complutensi,  alteram 
minorem  ex  Editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam,  insti- 
tuit  Georgius  Gottlieb.  Pappelbaum.  Appendix  exhibet,  I.  Ad- 
denda ad  Wetstenii  Collectionem  Lectionum  Varr.  Editionis 
Complutensis.  H.  Epistolam  ad  Geo.  Travis  Rev.  Anglum  jam 
1785  scriptam,  at  nondom  editam.    Berolini,  1796,  8vo. 
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11.  Codicem  Manuscriptum  Novi  Testament!  Grscum,  Evan- 
geliaram  quatuor  partem  dimidiam  majorem  continentem,  in 
Bibliotheca  Regia  Berolinensi  publica  asseryatum,  descripsit,  con- 
taUt,  animadveredones  adjecit  G.  Th.  Pafpelbaux.  Berolini, 
1824,  8yo. 

18.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bttfal  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and 
Fomgn  Bible  Society ;  also  some  account  of  those  in  the  Vati- 
caii  Lilnraxy  at- Rome,  with  Remarks  and  Extracts.-  To  which 
«re  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Abyssinia,  and  a  Ghrammatical  Analysis 
of  *  chftptcnr  in  the  Amharic  Dialect ;  with  fiM>similes  of  an  Ethi- 
&^  tJoA  an  Amharic  Manuscript  By  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London,  1823,  4to. 

A  beautifully  exec^uted  work,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  Ethiopic  and  other  oriental  scholars. 

13.  Programma  Theologicum,  Notitiam  continens  de  antiquis- 
simo  Codice  Manuscripto  Latinam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Ver- 
eionem  complectente,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Academis  Ingolstadiensis 
adservato.  Descripsit  Codicem,  Yariantes  ejusdem  k  Yulgat4 
Lectiones  inde  a  Marc.  xii.  21.  usque  ad  finem  hujus  Evangelii 
excerpsit,  et  critic^  recensuit  Sebast.  Seemillsb.  Ingolstadii, 
1784, 4to. 

14.  Dissertatio  in  aureum  ac  pervetustum  SS.  Evangeliorum 
Codicem  MS.  Monasterii  S.  Emmerani,  Ratisbon®.  Auctore  P. 
Colomanno  Saxftl.     [Ratisbonse],  1786,  4to. 

15.  Josephi  Friderici  Schkllingii  Descriptio  Codicis  Manu- 
scripti  Hebrso-Biblici,  qui  Stutgardise  in  Bibliotheca  Illustris 
(yonsistorii  Wirtembergici  asservatur,  cum  Yariarum  Lectionum 
ex  eo  notatarum  Colleatione.  Premissa  est  Dissertatio  de  justo 
hodierni  Studii,  quod  in  excutiendis  Codicibus  Vet  Testamenti 
MSS.  coHocatur,  Pretio  et  Moderamine.     Stutgardise,  1776,  8to. 

16.  Curs  Critics  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum,  Com- 
knentationibus  duabus  Bibliothecs  Regis  Parisiensis  Codices 
N.  T.  complures,  speciatim  vero  Cyprium,  describentibus,  exhi- 
bits a  Joh.  M.  Augustino  Suuolz,  Theologis  Doctore.  Heidel- 
bergs,  1820,  4to. 

This  publication  consists  of  two  Dissertations,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Scholz's  researches  (during  a  residence 
of  two  yeare)  among  forty-eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  seventeen  of  which  were  entirely  collated  by  him,  with 
the  greatest  care.  Nine  of  them  had  never  before  been  collated 
by  anjr  individual.  Dr.  Scholz  further  announces  in  this  disserta- 
tion his  first  theory  of  recensions,  of  ivhich  an  abetract  has  been 
already  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  HI.  Sect  III.  of  the  first  volume, 
p.  209.  note.  The  second  Dissertation  comprises  a  minute  accoimi  of 
the  Codex  Cyprius.  a  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  which  he 
has  for  the  first  time  given  the  entire  collation. 

17.  Biblische  Critische  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der  Schweitz, 
Italian,  Pal&stina,  und  im  Archipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1821,  nebst  einer  Geschichte  des  Texteff  des  N.  T.  von 
Br.  Joh.  Mart  Augustin  Scholz.  Leipzig  und  Sorau,  1823,  8vo. 

This  work  is  comparatively  little  known  in  England.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  Dr.  Scholz's  "  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestme,  and  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
years  1818  and  1821."  He  has  briefly  described  the  manuscripts 
which  came  under  his  observation,  and  has  extracted  the  most  m- 
teresting  various  readings.  He  has  also  given  a  plate  of  fac-similes 
of  ten  of  the  most  remarkable  manuscripts.  Many  of  his  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Dr.  Schuiz  in  his  third  edition  of  Gries- 
baeh's  Greek  Testament ;  and  also  by  M.  Dermout  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  Dr.  Scholz's  treatise  is  his  Outlines  towards  a  His- 
tory of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  his  second  the- 
ory of  recensions  of  MSS.,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  given  in 
Part  I.  Chap.  UL  Sect  UL  of  the  first  volume*  pp.  209—212. 

18.  Natalitia  Friderici  GuilielmiHL  Regis  [Borussis]  ...... 

rite  eelebranda  Academis  Yiadrins  YratLslaviensis  nomine  indi- 
cit  D.  Davides  8chui.z.  Dispntatur  de  Codice  lY.  Evangelio- 
rum BiMiothecs  Rhedigerians,  in  quo  Yetus  Latina  Yersio  con- 
ttneatuz.    Yratislavis,  1814,  4to. 

Aa  iasecorate  account  of  the  Codex  Rhedirerianus  having  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1763  from  the  pen  of  J.  C.  Scheibel,  Dr.  Schuiz 
was  induced  to  examine  the  manuscript  with  minute  atttention : 
he  has  investigated  its  external  appearance,  critical  value,  and  age, 
at  censiderable  length,  and  has  inserted  its  most  valuable  various 
readings  in  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach*s  Greek  Testament 

19.  Descriptio  Codicis  Manuscript!,  qui  Yersion^a  Penta- 
teucfai  Arabiei  continet,  asservati  in  Bibliotheca  Universitatis 
YratislavieAsifl  ac  nondum  editi,  cum  apecirainibus  Yersionis 
Arabics.    Auotore  G.  A.  Theihsb.     Yratialavtoiy  1823,  4to. 

The  manuscript  described  in  this  dissertation  fermeriy  belonged 
10  the  Convent  of  Augustinians  at  Sf^saA :  whence  ii  wa9  removed 


to  the  University  of  Breslau,  together  with  some  other  oriental 
manuscripts.  A  note  at  the  end  mdicates  the  date  of  this  MS.  to 
be  the  year  1290.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  by 
a  Christian  Copt  (Journal  de  la  Litt^rature  Etrangere,  1«^,  p 
248.) 


^    §  2.   TRSATI8X8    OIT    YARIOUS    RSAniHGS. 

1.  Ludovici  Capklli  Critica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Yariis,  que  in 
Sacris  Yeteris  'Testament!  libris  occurrunt,  Lectionibas  Libri  sex. 
Parisiis,  1650,  folio.     Hals>  1775-1786,  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  ob- 
tained generally  among  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integri^  of 
the  Hebrew  text  So  much  were  the  French  Protestants  displeased 
at  it,  that  they  prevented  it  from  being  printed  either  at  Sedan, 
Geneva,  or  Leyden.  At  length  Father  Morinus,  and  some  other 
learned  men,  m  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  obtained 
permission  for  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
Cappel  has  fully  proved  his  point  He  was,  however,  severely  at- 
tacked by  Arnold  Boott  in  his  Epistola  De  Textut  Hebraici  Veieri» 
Testamenti  Ceriitudine  et  Anthenlia,  4to.  Parisiis,  1650,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1653  printed  his  Anti-Crittca, 
seu  VinaicicB  Veritatis  EbraiccB  adversus  Ludovici  Capdli  Criticamf 
quam  vocat  Sacram,  ^c.  Basiles,  4to. ;  in  which  Buxtorf  most  stre^ 
nuously  advocates  the  authority  and  absolute  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text  This  standard  work,  which  cost  its  learned  author 
thirty-six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  books  the  various  readings 
which  result  1-  From  a  juxta-position  of  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2.  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel  ^ssages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  3.  From  collations  of  the  Masora,  Samaritan 
version,  and  most  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  text , 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical 
commentators ;  6.  'The  sixth  and  concluding  book  treats  on  Uie 
errors  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  transcribers,  and  on  the  read- 
ings derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  Cap- 
pel's  work  is  the  8vo.  one  above  noticed ;  it  contains  his  various 
defences  of  himself  against  his  bitter  antagonists,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  MM.  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg,  who  have  inserted  nu- 
merous valuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refuted. 

2.  Adami  Rechenberoii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Yariantibua 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  Grscis.     Lipsis,  1 690,  4to. 

3.  Joannis  CLERici.Ars  Critica.  8vo.  Londini,  1698. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  third  part  of  this  very  valuable  criti- 
cal work  treat  on  the  origin  and  correction  of  false  readings,  both  in 
profane,  and  particularly  m  the  sacred  writers. 

4.  Christoph.  Matt  Pfaffii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  €renuini8 
Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus.  Amstelodami,  1 709, 8vo, 

5.  J.  H.  ab  Elswich  Dissertatio  de  Rccentioram  in  Novum 
Foedus  Critice.     Yitebergs,  1711. 

6.  J.  W.  Baieri  Dissertatio  de  Yariarum  Lectionum  Novi 
Testamenti  usu  et  abusu.     Altdorf,  1712. 

7.  J.  L.  Fret  Commentarius  de  Yariis  Lectionibus  Novi 
Testamenti.     Basils  1713. 

8.  Chr.  LuDERi  Dissertatio  de  Causis  Yariantium  Lectionum 
Scripturs.     Lipsis,  1730. 

'  9.  Antonii  Driessbhii  Divina  Auctoritas  Codicis  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti, vindicata  k  strepitu  Yariantium  Lectionum.  Greenings, 
1733,  4to. 

10.  J.  A.  OsiAXDRi  Oratio  de  Originibus  Yariantium  Lec- 
tionum Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1739,  4to. 

11.  J.  A.  OsTAirnRisDisputatio  de  Prsci|MUs  Lectionibus  Ya- 
riis Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1747,  4to. 

12.  J.  C.  Klkmm  Principia  Critics  Sacrs  Novi  Testamenti. 
Tubingen,  1746,  4to.  , 

13.  Jo.  Geo.  RicHTER  Exercitatio  de  Arte  Critica  Scripturs 
Interprete.     Ludg.  1750,  4to. 

14.  C.  B.  MrcHASLis  Tractatio  Critica  de  Y^is  Lectionibus 
Novi  Testamenti  caute  colligendis  et  dijudicandis,  in  qua  cum 
de  illarum  causis  tum  de  cauteHs  agitur,  simulque  de  codicibus, 
versionibus  antiquis,  et  Patribus,  partim  curiosa,  partim,  utilia, 

asseruntur.     Hals,  1749,  4to. 

{I 

This  treatise  was  the  foundation  on  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  built 
his  **  admirable  chapter"  on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Tea 
tament,  as  Bishop  Marsh  most  truly  terms  it  This  chapter  forms 
by  far  the  lai^est  portion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  The  Latin  treatise  of  his  father  is  of  extreme 
rarity. 

15.  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenti  Libelli  ad   Crisin  atqur.  Interpreta 
tionem  Novi  TestRmentik     Adjecta  est  Roccnno  Introductionis 
Beng^  ad.Criaiii  Novi  Testamenti,  atque  Giocestrii  Ridley  Dis- 
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sertatio  de  Syriacaium  Novi  Fcedem  Indole  atque  Usu.    Illustrap 
vit  Job.  Salomo  Semler.    Hals  Magdeburgice,  1766,  8vo. 

The  first  109  pages  of  this  volume  contain  Wetstein's  Animad- 
versiones  et  CatUiones  ad  Exdmen  Variarum  Lectionum  Novi  Testa- 
menti  NecesMiHcs,  which  were  first  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  859 — 874.  They  have 
been  consulted  for  our  observations  on  various  readings.  Wetstein's 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  **  a  publication  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  critic."  (Bishop  Marsh.) 


$  3.   COLLATIONS  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  VARI- 
OUS READINGS. 

•^*  Of  the  earlier  collections  of  Various  Readings,  an  account  of 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Long's  BibUotkeca  Sacra,  vcL  i.  pp.  460 — 4*3^ 

1.  CoUatio  Codicil  Cottoniana  Geneseos  cum  Editione  Ro- 
man&  a  viro  clarissimo  Joanne  Ernesto  Grabs  olim  facta ;  nunc 
demum  siunmi  cura  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen.  Londini,  1778, 
8vo. 

2.  A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  tbe  Pentatencb,  with 
preliminary  remarks^  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  a  notice  of  some  others,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  G.  Bnchanan,  D.D.  in  the  year  1806,  and  now 
depouted  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a  collation  and 
description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the 
Megillah  of  Ahasuerus,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  originally  extant 
in  brazen  tablets  at  Goa ;  virith  an  English  Translation.  By 
Thomas  Yxates.     Cambridge,  1812,  4to. 

An  account  of  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Yeates  has  collated  in 
his  learned  and  valuable  publication,  is  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III. 
Sect.  I.  of  the  iirsf  volume,  pp.  219 — 221.  For  an  analysis  of  his 
work,  see  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1812,  pp.  172 — 174. 

3.  VariiB  Lectiones  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  immensa  MSS. 
Editorumque  Codicum  congerie  hausta,  et  ad  Samaritanum 
Textum,  ad  vetustissimas  Versiones,  ad  accuratiores  Sacrss  Criti- 
cs Pontes  ac  Leges  examinats :  a  Jo.  Bern.  Db  Rossi.  Pamue, 
1784-87,  4  tomis,  4to. — Ejusdem  Scholia  Critica  in  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum,  seu  Supplementum  ad  Variaa  Sacri  Text&s  Lectiones. 
Parme,  1799,  4to. 

This  collection  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  considered  as  an  indispensably  necessary  supplement  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  critical  edition  described  in  pages  7,  8.  of  this  Appendix. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  manuscripts  were  collated  for  M.  De 
Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  before,  and  others 
very  imperfectly  known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac,  Arabic,  and  Latin  manuscripts,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  rabbinical  commentaries.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolego- 
mena of  De  Roaii,and  the  various  readings  of  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Laviticos.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of 
Nombera,  DeutenMEKHiiy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kin^.  Vol. 
ni.  comprehends  Isaidn,  Jeremiah,  Lzekiel  the  twelve  mmor  pro- 
phets, with  the  Son?  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
aikl  Esther :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings  of  the  books 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  supplemental  volume  of  Scholia  Critica,  published  at  Parma 
in  1799,  contains  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collations. 
His  Prolegomena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical 
labours  of  this  eminent  philologer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicotl's 
valuable  and  Judicious  labours  had  before  done),  instead  of  invali- 
dating the  integritv  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  ^eatest 
importance  ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree 
with  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its  doctrines,  moral  precepts,  and 
historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  variations  not  merely 
on  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  critics, 
who  have  in  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  au- 
thors :  and  who,  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others, 
frequently  substitute  in  their  place  real  errors  of  their  own. 

4.  Codex  Criticus  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  van  der 
Hoogbt's  Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Yersiond ;  be- 
ing an  Attempt  to  form  a  Standard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
such  an  Undertaking.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamiltoit,  M.A. 
London,  1821,  8  vo. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  learped  researches  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Professor  De  Kossi,  and  other  distinguished  biblical 
critics,  a  standard  text  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  sacred  literature,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is 
an  able  and  successful  attempt  to  supply.  In  his  Codex  Criticus, 
"  the  text  of  van  der  Hoosht  is  adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to 
which  botly  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  referred  their  collations. 
Every  deviation  from  this  text  is  marked  by  hollow  letters,  and  the 
woid  or  words,  as  they  stand  in  van  der  Uooght,  are  exhibited  in 


the  outer  margin,  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  Tba  ki- 
ferior  margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text;  read- 
ings probably  true  being  marked  (t),  and  ihopc  possibly  true  (t).  In 
the  text  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  figure,  aiMl  f(4- 
lowed  by  two  inverted  commas  (")  to  mark  how  far  it  extends :  the 
figure  refers  to  a  cerrespondine  one  in  the  outer  margin,  if  it  be 
prefixed  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  margin  exhibits  the 
rejected  reading,  or  to  one  in  tlie  infenor  margin,  if  it  be  bal  a 
various  reading.  In  every  case  there  is  also  a  correspondklg  nom- 
ber  in  the  notes,  which  expresses  the  authorities  by  whi4^  the 
reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the  various  feading  resOk  1%ii 
plan  is  in  acecmlanee  with  that  of  Griesbach's  revision.**  (Edacw 
Review,  N.  &  vol.  xviii.  pp.  319,  320.)  "  On  the  value  and  Htfliljr 
of ,  the  publication  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate. 
The  parity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  a  subject  which  possesses 
the  highest  im{)ortance.  This  Codex  Criticus  presents  m  a  con- 
densed and  commodious,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
cheap  form,  the  results  of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in 
sacred  criticism."    (Ibid.  p.  324.) 

6.  C.  A.  Boss  Pseudo-Critica  Millio-Bcngcliana,  qua  allega- 
tior^s  pro  Variis  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  refiitantur.  HaJUsy 
1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  Versions,  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin  translations  of  them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  for  the 
various  readings  of  those  versions.  Consequently  he  erred  wheoi- 
ever  these  were  incorrect  Similar  mistakes  were  committed  by 
Bengel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning, 
but  totally  destitute  of  elegance  as  a  writer. 

6.  Joann&  Alberti  Beitgelit  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum 
Testamentum,  criseos  sacne  compendium,  Ifmam  supplementum, 
ac  fructum  exhibens.  Cura  Philippi  Davidis  Burkii.  Tubingte, 
1763,  4to. 

The  first  impression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bengel's  edition 
of  the  Greek  'Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734,  4to.  It 
was  materially  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Burkius.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  later  critics,  the  researches  of  Bengel  and  his  coliee- 
tion  of  Various  Readings  are  not  superseded  by  their  learned 
labours. 

7.  Jo;  Jac.  Grissvachti  Symbols  Critics,  ad  supplendas  et 
corrigendas  Variarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  collectiooes.  Accedit 
multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Grsecorum  Descriptio,  et  Examen. 
Halffl,  1785-93,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  Criseos  Griesbachians  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsis. 
Edidit  Josephus  White,  S.T.P.     Oxonii,.  1811,  8vo. 

This  small  volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Dr.  White  in 
^808,  and  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix.  It  "contains  all  the 
variations  of  any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished, or  even  rendered  probable,  by  the  investigation  of  Griesbach. 
The  chief  part  of  these  readings  was  given  in  the  margin  of  that 
edition,  distinguished  by  the  Origenian  marks.  Here  the  value  of 
each  reading  or  proposed  altemiiun  is  stated  in  words  at  length, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition,  or  illus- 
tration of  it.*'    (British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  395.) 

9.  Remarks, upon  the  Systematic  Classification  of  Manuscripts, 
adopted  by  Gricsbach  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Richard  Lacbsnck,  LL.D.     Oxford  and  London,  1814,  8vo. 

For  a  full  anal3r8i8  of  this  elaborate  Treatise  of  Dr.  (now  Arch- 
bishop) Laurence,  see  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  i.  pp.  173— IS^ 
296—315.  401—428.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp» 
1—28.  17»— 189. 

10.  Saubbrti  (Johannis)  Varis  Lectiones  Toxttls  Gneci 
Evangelii  8.  Matthni,  ex  plurimis  iropressis  ac  roanuscriptis 
Codicibus  collects;  et  cum  Vernonibos  partim  antiquissimlsy 
partim  prsstantissimis,  nee  non  Patrum  veteris  Ecclesis  Gmco- 
rum  Latinorumque  Commentariis  coUats  ;  prsmissf^  Epicrisi  de 
Origine,  Auctoritate,  et  Usu  Variarum  Novi  Testameiiti  Leo* 
tionum  Grscarum  in  genere.     Helmestadii,  1672,  4to. 

11.  Ofoc  \p*.fiflt^  w  c^fu^  Or,  a  Critical  Dissertation  upon 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  wherein  Rules  are  laid  down  to  distingul^  in 
various  readings,  which  is  genuine;  an  account  b  ghren  <^ 
above  a  hundred  Greek  Manuscripts  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (oiaiiy 
of  them  not  heretofore  collated) ;  the  writings  of  the  Greek  iemd 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  Versions  are  examined ;  and  the 
common  reading  of  that  Text,  *God  -was  manifest  in  the  Flesh, 
is  prov'd  to  be  the  true  One.  Being  the  substance  of  eight  Ser- 
mons preach'd  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  in  the  years  1737 
and  1738.     By  John  Berrimait,  M.A.     London,  1741,  8vo. 

12.  Examen  Variarum  Lectionum  Joannis  MUlii  S.TJ*.  in 
Noviun  Testamentum.  Opera  et  studio  Danielis  Whitbt,  8.T JP. 
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In  vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
folio  and  quarto. 

This  vehement  attack  on  Dr.  Mill's  Collection  of  Various  Read- 
ings, in  hi»  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  first 
published  in  1710,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  Di>  Whitby's  Com- 
mentary. "His  chief  object  was,  to  defend  the  reading  of  the 
printed  text,  and  to  show  that  Mill  was  mistaken  in  &eooently 
preferring  other  reading.  But,  how  frequentljr  soever  Mill  has 
oeen  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  the  choice  of  this  or  Uiat 
particular  reading,  yet  the  value  of  the  collection  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Whitby,  though  a  good  commentator,  was  a  bad  critic." 
(Michaelis's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  In  the  follow- 
ing page  he  severely  censures  Whitby's  Examen. 

13.  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Epistles,  as  they  were  published 
from  several  authentic  copies,  by  John  Bebelius,  at  Basil,  in 
1531.    By  Benjamin  Dawvet,  York,  1735,  8vo. 

This  tract  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  common 
reading  is  placed  first,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  text  of  Bebelius, 
from  his  eaition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
together  with  such  auUiorities  as  favour  it.  These  authorities 
(which  are  nearly  forty  in  number)  consist  of  Manuscripts,  Quota- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
printed  copies ;  and  are  taken  from  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  other  sources. 

14.  Jacobi  Amsrsfoordt  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Variis 
Lectionibus  Holmesianis  locorum  quorumdam  Pentateuchi  Mo- 
saici.     Lugd.  Bat  1815,  4to. 

15.  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts.  (In  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.)  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  collection  of  various  readings 
is  printed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  a  distin- 
^fuish^  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centary  :  but  it 
IS  not  in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Clarke  has  minutely  described  the 
watermarks  of  the  paper  on  which  the  collectioii  is  written,  but  he 
is  ignorant  by  whom  it  was  made ;  nor  does  he  know  what  MSS. 
have  thus  been  collated,  since  no  description  of  them  appears  He 
states  that  the  collector  of  these  various  readings  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  version,  as  in  almost  every  case  he  has  preferred 
those  readings  which  agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  read- 
mgs  thus  preferred  are  those  which  were  adopted  by  Griesbach, 
and  received  into  the  Greek  text  oi'  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  this  collection  of  various 
readings  might  have  been  made,  either  in  England  or  in  Holland, 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  George  I.  It 
commences  with  Matt.  xxiv.  2.,  and  ends  with  Rev.  xxii.  7. 

16.  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Auctore 
Jacobo  Dermout,  Theol.  Doct.  Pars  Prior.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1825,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  various  readings  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  from  the  Codex  Gronovianus  131,  a  neatly 
written  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Codex  Meermannianus, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  some  chasms : 
both  these  MSS.  are  in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden.  He 
has  also  collated  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  the  readings 
of  which  had  been  imperfectly  given  by  Wetstein,  viz.  the  Codex 
Petavii  1.,  containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Codex 
8caligeri,  which  contains  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
These  four  MSS.  were  ooUated  with  the  Textus  Receptus :  and  to 
the  readings  Uius  obtained.  Dr.  Dermout  has  added  numerous  lec- 
tions from  Seholz's  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  from  the  Codex 
Berolinensis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  published  by  Pappelbaum.  All  these  readings  are 
disposed  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Dr.  Dermout,  who  promised  two  other  portions 
of  hte  Collectanea  Critica,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
published.  They  were  announced  to  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  him,  together  with  commentaries 
on  aelect  passages  of  the  New  'Testament,  which  have  been  or  still 
are  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  learned. 

17.  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of 
Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Sir  Isaac  Nb wtoh*.  Lon- 
don, 1830,  8vo. 

A  very  imperfect  copy  of  this  tract,  wanting  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  erroneous  m  many  places,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of"  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Clerc."  But  in  the  author's  manuscript,  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the  fiflh  volume  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  discourse.  The  texts 
in  question  are  the  disputed  clauses  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John 
V.  *?. :  the  title  paj^e  above  given  is  prefixed  to  "  Newton's  Letter," 
by  its  modem  Socmian  editors.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
author  of  this  work  is  labelled  **  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  two  Corrup- 
tions of  Scripture."  Other  copies  (it  appears  from  Dr.  Henderson's 
learned  tract  noticed  in  the  ensuing  article,  p.  3.)  were  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  modern  Socinian  Depository,  where  this  tract  vtras  pub- 
lished, and  labelled  "  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  Trinitarian  Cor- 
ruptions of  Scripture."    This  conduct  called  forth  ihe  following 


just  but  severe  strictures  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 
"  They"  [die  terms  of  the  label  in  question]  "  are  obviously  designed 
to  answer  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  they  are  intendedf  to  imbue 
the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinitarians,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  system,  scruple  not  to  falsify  the  records  of  divine  truth ; 
and  that  this  falsification  is  not  confined  to  a  few  solitary  instances, 
but  has  been  practised  to  some  considerable  extent.  Had  there 
been  no  such  design,  why  not  candidly  state  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  their  of&nding,  as  alleged  in  Sir  Isaac's  impeachment  ? 
Why,  instead  of  announcing  *  two  corruptions,'  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, '  two  notable  corruptions  of  Scripture,'  is  it  given  indefi- 
nitely, as  if  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  had  suffered  from 
the  fraudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption  ?  Secondly,  ther  cele- 
brated name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  pot  forth  to  support  with  its 
hi^h  sanction  the  cause  of  anti-Trinitarianism ;  ana  superficial 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  means  of  determining  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  of^  the  *  first  of  philosophers,'  will  natu- 
rally suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of 
opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind,  can- 
not but  be  true."  (Ibid.) 

1 8.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  :  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinian  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to  prove  a 
Corruption  in  the  Text,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Qiot  k^Ay^^dTi  h  a-et^j 
containing  a  Review  of  Uie  Charges  brought  against  the  passage; 
an  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings;  and  a  Confirmation 
of  that  in  the  received  Text  on  Principles  of  General  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.     By  E.  Hexdersoit,  [D.D.]  London,  1830,  8vo. 

The  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is 
established  beyond  doubt  in  this  ably  executed  and  impartial  trea- 
tise ;  which  his  grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Howley)  is  stated  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (vol.  i.  p.  777.) 
to  have  characterized  as  "  a  valuable  specimen  of  critical  ability, 
successfully  exert«d  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth." 
In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Henderson  has  given  a  list  of  works,  in  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  is  discussed.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  his  treatise  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication 
but  was  printed  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency  occasioned  by  an  at 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  modern  Socinians,  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  corruption  of  the  passage  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Dr.  Henderson's  Treatise  is  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  with  some  additional 
observations  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart 

19.  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Epistolas  Ca- 
tholicas,  et  Paulinas :  in  qua  de  classibus  Librorum  manu  scrip- 
torum  Qusstio  instituitur,  Descriptio  et  Varia  Lectio  VII.  Codi- 
cum  Marcianorum  exhibetur,  atque  Observationes  ad  plurima 
loca  cum  apostoli  turn  evangeliorum  dijudicanda  et  emendanda 
proponuntur,  a  Guil.  Frid.  Rink.  Basilies,  1830,  8vo. 


§  4.  TREATISES  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  DISPUTED  CLAUSES 

IN  1  JOHN  V.  7,  8. 


*  * 

* 


As  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  genu- 
ineness  of  the  disputed  clauses,  in  this  memorable  passage  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  given  in  Vol.  H.  pp.  366.  et  seq.  those 
^publications  or  parts  of  puhlicaiions  enumerated  in  thefdUouh 
ing  Bibli(^rapnic(d  List,  which  maintain  the  sfuriousness  of 
the  clauses  in  question,  are  printed  in  Italics,  t'n  order  that  this 
section  may  not  be  unnecessarily  protracted.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  line  of  argument  advocated  by  their  respective 
authors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  46.  p.  82.  infra, 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  ancts  et  corrects  ex  Prolegomenis  suis, 
Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  et  Sabaterii  ad  1  Joann.  V.  7.  una  cum 
duabus  epistolis  Richardi  Bentleii,  et  Observationibus  Joannis 
Seldeni,  Christophori  Matthis  Pfaffii,  Joannis  Frandsci  Bud- 
dei,  et  Christiani  Friderici  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  Collects  et 
edits  a  Thoma  Br  jig  ess,  S.T.P.  Episcopo  Menevenri  [hodie 
Sarisburiensi].  Mariduni  [Caermarthen],  1822,  8vo. 

With  the  exception  of  Wetstein's  note  on  1  John  V.  7,  which  im- 
pugns the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  all  the  pieces  in  this 
volume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  its  early  vindi- 
cators. An  appendix  contains  the  shorter  observations  of  J.  G 
Pritius,  Frederick  Lampe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John  Laurence  Moeheim,. 
Bishop  Fell,  Pool's  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  Gerhard 
and  Hammond,  Kiittner's  abridgment  of  Qriesbach's  Disquisi 
tion  on  this  clause ;  and  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  on  Dr.  Mill's  opinion  concerning  the  old  italic  version,  and 
on  Bengel's  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  and  his  transposition 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses. 

2.  Dissertatio,  in  qu4  Integritas  et  ttv^%rrU  istius  celeberriroi 
loco  1  Epist.  Joannis  cap.  V.  v.  7.  a  suppositionis  not&  vindica- 
tur.  Authore  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  [In  his  Miscellanea,  pp. 
121—160.]  Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

3.  Critique  du  Passage  de  VEpistre  I  de  S.  Jean,  chap,  V, 
V,  7.  Par  Richard  Sintoir.  [In  his  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte 
du  Nouveau  Testament,  Part  I.  ch.  xviiL  pp.  203 — ^218.]  Rot- 
terdam, 1689,  4to. 
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4.  Defensio  superioriB  DLgsertationu  contra  exceptiones  Be  Si- 
xnooiL  Authore  Thoma  Smith.  [Miscellanea,  pp.151 — 173.] 
Londoni,  1690,  Syo, 

6.  Historia  Dicta  Johannei  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  1  Joh. 
cap.  V.  vers.  7.  per  multa  secula  omissi,  seculo  V.  restituti,  et 
ezeunte  seculo  XVI.  in  vendonem  vernaculam  [i.  e.  Germanicam 
D.  Lutheri]  recepti,  una  cum  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  autoie  Fride- 
rico  Ernesto  Ksttitseo.    Francofurti  et  Lipsis,  1713,  4to. 

This  publication  was  caused  by  Simon's  attack  on  the  disputed 
clause,  m  behalf  of  which  the  weakest  assertions  and  conjectures 
are  here  brought  forward  as  irrefragable  arguments. 

6.  Ji  Full  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text 
1  John  V.  7.  containing  an  Account  of  Dr.  Millet  Evidences 
from  Antiquity  for  and  againtt  its  being  genuine.  With  an 
Examination  of  his  Judgment  thereupon*  [By  Thomas  Em- 
Liir.]     I^ndon,  1715;  1719,  8vo. 

7.  A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  seventh  Verse  of  the  fifth 
Chapter  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  Wherein  the  authenticness 
of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  the  modem  Arians.  By  David  Martih.  Translated  from 
the  French  [which  was  published  in  1717],  by  Samuel  Jebb, 
M.D.    London,  1719, 8vo. 

8.  An  Ansver  to  J^r.  Martin! s  Critical  Dissertation  on 
1  John  V.  7,  showing  tfte  insufficiency  of  fiis  proofs  and  the 
errors  of  his  suppositions  ;  by  which  he  attempts  to  support  the 
authority  of  that  text  from  supposed  MS S.  By  Thomas  Em- 
XTir.     London,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Answer  to  the  Disserta- 
tion. By  David  Martih*.  Translated  from  the  French.  Lon- 
don, 1719,  8vo. 

10.  •^  Reply  to  Mr,  Martinis  Examination  of  the  Answer 
to  his  Dissertation,    By  Thomas  Em-ltv,     io»5on,1720,8vo. 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs 
which  are  beyond  all  exceptions.  By  David  Mabtiit,  London, 
1722;  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from 
being  spurious ;  and  an  Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benjamin  Calamt, 
D.D.     London,  1722. 

13.  Dissertation  sur  le  Fameux  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitre 
de  Saint  Jean,  chapitre  V.  v.  7.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Com- 
mentaire  Littoral,  tom.  ix.  pp.  744 — 752.  Paris,  1726,  folio; 
also  in  tom.  xxiii.  pp.  536 — 551.  of  the  Bible  de  Vence.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  explained  and  confirmed,  and  Objections  answered : 
....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Sloss,  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  London,  1815,  8vo. 

The  first  sermon  contains  a  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause. 
In  the  second  edition  some  few  obsolete  words  have  been  expunged, 
and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  have  been  substitutea. 

15.  Joannes  Salomonis  Sexleri  Vindicis  plurium  prsecipua- 
mm  Lcctionum  Novi  Testamenti,  adversus  Whistonum  atque  ab 
eo  latas  leges  criticas.     Halae,  1751,  8vo. 

Michaelis  characterizes  this  treatise  as  a  profoundly  learned  and 
moderate  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause.  Semler,  however, 
'toon  afterwards  altered  his  opinion,  and  wrote  what  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject"  (Introd. 
to  New  Test  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 

16.  T^o  Letters  of  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtott  to  Mr,  />  Clerc, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Text  I  John  V,  7.,  and  1  3Vm. 
ill.  16.     Loniion,  1754,  Svo, 

See  a  notice  of  this  publication,  p.  80.  supra, 

17.  Dissertation  concerning  the  genmnenets  of  1  John  V. 
7, 8.  By  George  Bensoit,  D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646.  second  edition.] 
London,  1756,  4to. 

18.  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  in  defence  of  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John.  By 
Xjeorge  Travis,  M.A.  Archdeaconof  Chester,  third  and  best  edi- 
tion.   London,  1794,  8vo. 

19.  Letters  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Anrwer  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnestet,  1  John  V,  7,  ^y 
Richard  Pohsow,  M.A.     Londin,  1790,  8vo. 

20.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  Michaelis. 
[In  vol  iv.  pp.  412—441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.] 


20.*  Lettert  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of 

one  of  his  JVotes  to  Michaelis* 8  Introduction With 

an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr,  Travis^  Collection 
of  the  Greek  MSS,  which  he  examined  in  Paris  ;  an  Extract 
from  Mr,  PappelbaunCt  Treatise  on  the  Berlin  MS,  ;  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Velesian  Readings. 
By  Herbert  Marsh  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough]. 
Leipzig,  1796,  8vo. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity. 

21.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  John 
Het,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  H.  pp.  280—291.  of  his  Lectures  hi  Divi- 
nity.]     Cambridge,  1796,  8vo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the 
candid  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  The  learned  author  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  future  MSS.  might  be  disco- 
vered, containing  the  disputed  passage.  Subsequent  researches  of 
other  critics  have  shown  that  such  a  hope  must  now  be  abandoned. 

22.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann,  V,  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  JOf 
cobo  Griesbach.  [At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's 
Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament]  Halx,  1806 ;  Londini, 
1810.     Editio  nova,  1818,  8vo. 

23.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Disputes  respecting  the 
Authenticity  of  the  verse  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or 
1  John,  Chap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  [Appendix 
n.  to  his  Hors  Biblics,  or  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365—407].     London,  8vo. 

24.  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnewsew. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  [At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, published  at  London,  in  1807].  12mo. 

25.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  I  John  V.  7. 
briery  examined,  [By  the  Rev,  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.D.  Pro* 
feasor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.    8vo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

26.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Middlbtow,  D.D.  [af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article.     London,  1808,  8vo. 

27.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Ver- 
sion  of  the  JWw  Testament j  published  by  the  modem  Sociniant] 
on  1  John  V.  7.  confuted  by  Marty n's  Examination  of  Emlyn's 
Answer ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Person's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.  By  J.  Phakbs. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

28.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7l  by  Frederick  Nolav,  LL.D« 
In  his  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  298— 
305.  540 — 564.    London,  1815,  8vo. 

29.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev,  Frederick  ^olan^ 
on  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and  Mis^taiemente  in  the  CAHt- 
Han  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heivoetdy^  Wit* 
nesses,  .  .  .  By  the  Rev  John  Oxlbe.     York,  1825,  8vo. 

30.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John 
V.  7.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  138— '226. 
of  his  Treatise  on  "  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  London^  1818, 
8vo. 

31.  Annotatio  ad  1  Epistolam  Joannis  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Nepomuceno  Albeb.  In  voL  m»  p.  858—369;  of 
his  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  Novi  TestamentL  Pestini,  1818, 
8vo. 

82.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  firom  the  Ofcgeettona  of  M. 
Grriesbach,  in  which  a  new  View  is  given  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, witii  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authentieity'  of  the  Verse, 
not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Bumexas,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Sl  David's  [now  of  Salisbury].    London,  1821,  8vo. 

33.  Review  of  the  "  Vindication,**  &c,  in  the  Quarterly  Re 
view  for  March,  1822.  [Attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Titbtow, 
Regius  Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  8.  &c.  Second  edition :  to 
which  is  added  a  Preface  in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  "  Palseoro- 
maica."  By  Thomas  Bunosss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 

35.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Herbert  Maksh,  BJ)., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  part  vL  pp.  13 — 30.  of  his  Lcc- 
turea  in  Divinity.     Cambridge^  1822,  8vo. 
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36.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Obfervatums  on  1  John  V.  7. 
Part  the  First,  consisting  of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt ; 
Bishop  Smallbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  BenUej;  Two  anonymous 
Letters  to  Dr.  Bentiey,  with  Dr.  Bentiey's  Answer;  an  Extract 
finom  Martin's  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that 
Letter ;  together  with  Notes  of  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the 
eontioverted  Verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of  the 
Montfort  Manuscript  [With  a  Prefiiice  by  the  Editor,  lliomas 
Birmexss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's.]    London,  1824,  8vou 

87.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  Y .  7.  By  Ben  David  [John  Jovts, 
LLJ).].     London,  1825,  Svo. 

88.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  9t  David's  on  a 
PasMige  of  the  Second  Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  Y.  7. 
By  Thomafi  Bubosss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's.  London, 
1826,  8vo. 

99.  JRevievf  of  the  two  preceding'  Articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Hevievf  for  December,  1825.  London,  8vo.  [Attributed  to  the 
^«  i)r.  Turton.] 

40.  w<  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Profoaaor 
J^Monfrom  the  Jinimadvernons  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomao  Bur» 
gett,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUshury,  in  varioue  publications 
9n  1  John  Y.  7.  By  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  [The  Rev. 
Thomae  TuBTOjr,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.']  Cambridge, 
IS%1,  8vo. 

41.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  A  Vindication  of  them  that  have  the  rule 

fffr  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  disputed  Passage,  1  John 
.7,  8.  from  the  authorized  Version.  Being  an  Examination 
^.the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Porson's  IVth  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis,  of  the  M8S.  used  by  R.  Stephens.  By  Francis 
HtTSHB.     London,  1827,  Svo. 

This  "  Examination"  was  published  after  notice  bad  been  given 
in  the  Literary  Journals  that  the  *  Vindication'  of  Professor  Porson's 
character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  work  actually  appeared* 
**  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,"  therefore,  devoted  pp.  388—404.  to  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  H.'s  tract 

42.  Tvto  Letters^  respectfxiUy  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of  certain  Positions  of  the  Author, 
relative  to  1  John  V.  7. ;  in  -which  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordship  are  shown  to  be  ground/ess  Surmises  and  evi' 
dent  Mistakes.    By  the  Rev.  John  0x1.^%.    Xon^ion,  1828,  8 vo. 

43.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character 
of  Professor  Porson,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis :  and  in  further 
proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Buroess, 
D.D.,  Bi^op  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1829,  8vo. 

44.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A 
Synodical  Lecture,  by  Francis  Anthony  Knittbl,  Counsellor  to 
the  Consistory,  and  Creneral  Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  Limenbourgh.  Published  at  Brunswick  in  1785. 
Translated  from  the  original  German,  by  William  AUeyn  Eyait- 
so2r,  M.A.     London,  1829,  Svo. 

The  original  German  work  of  Knittel,  which  has  l<mg  been 
scarce  upon  the  continent  is  thus  characterized  by  Michaelis : — 
**  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  may  be 
derived  from  it :  but  in  the  proof  of  the  principal  point  the  author 
has  totally  failed."  (Introd.  to  the  New  Testament  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 
This  opinion  ha^  been  confinned  in  the  following  terms  by  a  mo- 
dem biblical  critic  .* — 

**  Knittel's  '  New  Criticisms'  are  laboured  and  ingenious,  written 
in  a  very  declamatory  s^le,  and  calculated  by  their  plausibility  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  novices  in  the  controversy  an  impression 
m  &vour  of  the  pas^a^e  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection. 
They  are  always  wantme  in  the  simplicity  which  an  accomplished 
schoW  will  be  concerned  to  maintam  in  the  conduct  of  an  impor- 
tant argument  and  are  not  less  deficient  in  the  substantial  proo&, 
and  6lear  and  strong  presumptions  which  command  oTir  assent 
With  the  appearance  and  pretension  of  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  his  materials,  there  is  out  little  of  it  in  the  discussions  which 
follow :  and  we  close  the  work  without  having  acquired  any  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  been  engaged." 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  iiL  p.  181.) 

45. ,  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Evanson^s  Preface  to  his  Transla- 
tion of  KnitteVs  JSTev  Criticisms  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  Clemens 
Anglicanus  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Turtoit,  D.D.].  Jjondon,  1829, 
8vo. 

46.  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Reavenly 
Witnesses,  I  John  Y.  7.,  including  critical  J^otices  of  the  Prin- 


cipal Writers  4n  both  sides  of  the  Question.     By  Criticus 
[the  late  Rev.  William  Obxs,  M.A.]*    London,  1830,  12mo. 

This  work<  must  have  cost  its  author  no  small  labour ;  although 
it  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  fufl  and  complete  history  of  the 
conuoversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  note  is  omitted. 
Numerous  smaller  notices  relative  to  various  other  minor  authors, 
who  have  treated  directly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  as  many  of  the^works  given  in  the  preceding  biblio- 
g^phieal  list  are  now  become  rare  and  with  difficulty  to  be 
procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  history 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  will  be  gratified  with  the  candid 
spirit  and  dilisent  research  which  pervade  every  page  of  Mr. 
Orme's  able  and  well-written  Memoir. 

47.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controversy  on  the  disputed  verse 
of  St  John,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  By  Thomas,  Busesss, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Salisbury,  1833,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  "  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
readers  to  that  state  or  the  inouiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
puted verse  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  was,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  Archdeacon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Person's  Letters,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  learned  prelate.  "  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 
and  morally  incapable  of  impartiality  on  any  qu^tion  relative  to 
its  scriptures  ana  doctrines: — his  utlsification  of  authorities  re- 
specting the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; — incorrecmess  of  his 
general  ptosidons  respecting  the  controverted  verse ; — incorrectness 
of  his  particular  objections  to  the  verse." 

48.  Dr.  WisBXAir  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
HuTSHE.     London,  1834,  Svo. 

An  article  thus  intituled  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
June,  1834,  advocating  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,  8.  Mr.  Huyshe,  the  writer  of  it  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous communications  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  that  Joumid  (tp 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred),  under  the  tide  of  **A 
Vindication  of  the  £arly  Parisian  Press." 


SECTION  Y. 

TREATISES   ON   VERSIONS   OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 
§   1.    TRSATI8SS    02r    AITCIEITT    VSR8I0X8. 

1 .  Novi  Testamenti  Vereiones  Syriac®,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana 
et  Hierosolymitana,  denuo  ezaminatse,  et  ad  fidem  Codicum 
Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecarum,  Vaticanse,  Angelica,  Assemani- 
an®  Medicese,  Regis  alianimque ;  novis  Observationibus  atque 
Tabulis  sre  incisis  illustrata)  a  J^cobo  Georgio  Christiano  Adler. 
Hafniffi,  1789,  4to. 

2.  G.  H.  Bkrxstkiw  de  Versione  Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci 
Heracleensi  Commentatio.     Lipsise,  1822,  4to. 

3.  Yeteris  Interpretis  cum  Bezk  aliisque  Recentioribus  Col- 
latio.     Auctore  Joanne  Bois.     Londini,  1655,  4to. 

In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  the  autiior  hos 
successfully  shown  that  in  many  places,  the  modem  translatora 
had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  unnecessarily  departed 
from  it 

4.  Dissertatio  Theologico-Critica  de  Vi,  quam  antiquissim» 
Versiones  qua  extant  Latins  in  Cfisin  Evangelionim  IV  habe 
ant,  exhibita  ^  M.  C.  A.  Brrtthxr.     Merseburgi,  1824,  8vo. 

5.  De  Nomine,  Auctore,  Emendatoribus,  et  Authentic  Yulga 
t«  Dissertatio.     Auctore  Josepho  Bruitati.  Viennie,  1827,  8vo. 

* 

6.  De  Prophetarum  Minorum  Yersionis  Syriacs,  quam  Pea- 
chito  dicunt.  Indole,  Dissertationes  Philogico-Critics.  Disser- 
tatio I.  Scripsit  Carolus  Augustus  Crkoiter.  Gottingse,  1827, 
8vo. 

7.  J.  A.  DoRir  De  Psalteno  .^thiopico  Commentatio.  Lip- 
^m,  1825,  4to. 

8.  J.  F.  FiscHBBi  Prolusiones  de  Versionibus  Grsck  Libro- 
Turn  Yeteris  Testamentt    liipsis,  1772, 8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Ernest  Grabii  Epistola  ad  darissimum,  virum  Jo.  Mil- 
lium  ;  qua  ostenditur,  Libri  J'udicum  Genuinam  LXX.  Interpr&> 
tum  Versionem  eam  esse,  quam  MS.  Cod.  Alexandrinus  exhibet ; 
Romanam  autem  Editionem,  quod  ad  dictum  librum,  ab  ill& 
proreus  diversam,  atque  eandem  cum  Hesychiani  esse.  Subnexa 
sunttria  Nova  twv  o  Editionis  Specimina.     Oxonii,  1705,  4to. 

In  this  tract,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  Dr  Grabe  an- 
nounced and  also  gave  specimens  of  the  critical  editimi  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  is  described  in  p.  2U  of  this  Appendix. 
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10.  Joh.  Ernst  Gbabii  Dinertatio  de  variis  VitUB  Septoa- 
ginUi  Interpretum  Vereioni  ante  B.  Origonis  evum  illatii,  et  re- 
mediis  ab  ipso  in  Hexaplari  ejusdem  Versionis  ]E«diti<me  adhibitis, 
deque  hujos  editionis  Raliquiis  tarn  manuscripds  quam  pralo  ex- 
cosis.    Oxonii,  1710,  4tow 

A  rare  and  valuable  tract 

11.  De  Pentateuchi  YeTBionis  Syriacs,  quam  Peschito  vocant 
Indcde,  Commentatio  Critico-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Lndovicos 
HimzsL.    Lipsis,  1825,  8vo. 

12.  BeUom  Papale,  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  Quinti,  et 
Clementis  Octavi,  circa  Hieronymianam  Editionem.  Auctore 
Thoma  Jaxss.    Londini,  1606,  4to.  Londini,  1678. 

1 3.  Commentatio  Critica  de  Ephrsmo  Syro,  8.  S.  interprete  ; 
qnk  simul  Versionis  Syriacs,  quam  Peschito  vocant,  Lectiones 
vans  ex  Ephnemi  commentariis  collects  exhibentur.  Scripsit 
Cssar  k  Lxkgsrks.    Hals,  1828,  4to. 

14.  Remarques  sur  la  Version  Italique  de  S.  Matthieu,  qn*on 
a  d6couvert  dans  de  fort  anciens  Manuscrlts.  Par  Jean  Mar- 
TiAiTAT.    Paris,  1695,  8vo. 

15.  Joan.  Davidis  Michaslis  Curs  in  Versionem  Syriacam 
Actuum  Apostolicorum.  Cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  indole, 
cognationibus,  et  usu  Versionis  Syriacs  Tabularum  Novi  Foede- 
ris.   Gottings,  1755,  4to. 

16.  De  Origine  Versionis  Septui^nta  Interpretum :  Auctore 
S.  T.  MuxcKX,  correctore  Lycei  Soraviensis.  Zullichovis, 
1788,  8vo. 

Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  re- 
presents both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which 
suggest  themselves  for  consideration  on  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint 
version."    (Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  123.) 

17.  Friderid  Muittkr  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi 
Testamenti  Sahidics.  Accedit  Fragmentum  Epistols  Pauli  ad 
Timotheum,  ex  membrano  Sahidico  Manuscripto  Borgiano, 
Velitris.     Hafniffi,  1789,  4to. 

18.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  By  Henry  Owsir,  D.D.  London, 
1769,8vo. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  are  characterized  by  sound  criticism 
and  laborious  research.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  is  an  excellent 
critic,  observes  that  his  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version  "  should  be  read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  version." 

19.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septua- 
gint Version  of  the  Old  Testament  To  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  ^ Henry  Owew,  F.R.S.,  &c 
London,  1787,  8vo. 

"The  learned  author  of  this  piece  has  bestowed  very  laudable 
pains  upon  his  subject,  and  brought  into  a  very  small  compass  many 
iust  remarks,  and  much  useful  information ;  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures."    (Month.  Rev.  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  266.) 

20.  F.  V.  Reinhardi  Dissertatio  de  Versionis  Alexandrins 
authoritate  et  usu  in  constituendi  Librorum  Hebraicorum  Lec^ 
tione  genuinsu     Vitembergs,  1777,  4to. 

21.  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Versionum  Indole  atque 
Usu  Dissertatio.  Philoxenianam  cum  Simplice,  e  duobus  per- 
vetostis  Codd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmissis,  conferente  Gloces- 
trio  RiDLXT.    Londini,  1761,  4to. 

This  very  scarce  tract  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Semler's  edition 
of  Wetstein's  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Interpretationem  Novi  Testa- 
menti {8vo.  Halee,  1766),  pp.  247 — 339.  from  a  copy  then  in  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis. 

22.  De  Origine  et  Indole  Arabics  Librorem  Veteris  Testa- 
menti Historicorum  Interpretationis  Libri  II.  Scripsit  iEmilius 
RoKDioER^  Passim  adjecta  sunt  Scholia  Tanchumi  Arabic!, 
aliaque  anecdota.     Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Arabic  Version 
w^as  not  ma^e  from  the  Septuagint ;  but  tliat  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  Version  ;  viz.  the  oooks  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i.  toxi.  2  Kings  xii.  17. — xxv.  and  Nehemiah 
ix.  28.  to  xiii. ;  that  1  Kin^s  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16.  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew ;  that  Nehemiah  i.  to  ix.  27.,  though  made  from  the 
Hebrew,  has,  in  several  places,  been  interpolated  from  the  Syriac. 
M.  Roediger  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Arabic  version  was 
a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  c^itury. 

23.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RossirxiiLLKR  de  Versione  Pentateuchi 
Persica  Commentatio.     Lipsis,  1813,  4to. 

This  academical  disouisition  treats  on  the  author  and  editions  of 
the  Persic  version,  and  on  its  sources  and  character.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  passages  is  annexed. 

\0L.  II.  4  D 


24.  Animadveraiones,  qoibos  Fragmenta  Vcrsionam  Grttca 
nun  V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefalconio  coUecta,  illustrantur  a  Jo. 
Gottfr.  ScBAKTsvBSRe.    Lipsis,  1776,  8vo. 

25.  ScHLXuammi  (Joh.  Frid.)  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Versions 
Grscas  Veteris  Testamenti  pertinentia.     Lipsis,  1812,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  Tolune  contains  observations  on  the  autho- 
ri^  and  use  of  .the  Greek  fiuhers  in  settling  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  The  second  part 
comprises  observations  and  conjectural  emendations  "On  those  ver- 
sions. 

26.  Th.  E.  ToKPLsm  de  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Aiexan- 
drins>  Indole  CriticiL  atque  Hermeneuticd  Commentatio.  Halis 
Saxonum,  1830. 

27.  UssxRii  (Jacobi,  Armachends  Archiepiscopi)  de  Grsca 
Septuaginta  Interpretum  Versione  Syntagma*  Londini,  1665, 
4to. 

*'  It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to' the  origin  of  thtf 
version  according  to  the  account  of  Aristeas  (then  suppMed  to  be 

genuine),  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to 
le  alterations  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text,  to  the  cor' 
rections  of  Origen,  to  the  modem  editions,  and  other  subjects  widi 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  original  inquiry  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ground-work  of  later  publications  on  the  Septuagint"  (Bp. 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  121.) 

28.  G.  B.  WiiTKR  de  Onkeloso  ejusque  Paraphrad  Chaklaiea 
Dissertatio.     Lipsis,  1820,  4to. 

29.  Wiseman  (Nicolaus)  Horb  Syriacs,  seu  CommentationeM 
et  Anecdota  Res  vel  Litterarias  Syriacas  spectantia.  Tomus  L 
Roms,  1828,  8vo. 

This  profoundly  learned  volume  comprises  collections  for  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Syriac  versions  ot  the  (Jld  Testament^  rad 
particularly  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  original  sourres.  -  These  are  followed  by  details  rtf 
great  value  respecting  the  Karkaphehsian  Recension  of  the  Syriae 
version,  which  is  here  fur  the  first  time  described.  To  the  whole 
is  prefixed  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uphold  the  Romish  gloss  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,  respecting  transubetantiation,  drawn  from  ^riac  sources, 
and  containing  a  c^lection  of  words  for  a  supplement  to  the  Syria<? 
lexicons  extant  Dr.  Wiseman's  Syriac  quotations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  by  Professor  Lke  in  his 
prolegomena  lo  Mr.  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Polyglolt  Bible,  p.  29. 
of  the  folio  edition,  or  pp.  41,  42.  of  the  quarto  edition.  Among  the 
Syriac  writers  whom  Dr.  W.  has  quoted,  as  maintaining  transu^tan* 
tiation,  is  Dionysius  Barsalibeeus  or  Barsalibi  (Horse  Syriacs,  p.  57.) : 
but  he  wrote  the  treatise  cited  by  Dr,  W.  against  the  Franks  or pO' 
pi8t$  towards  the  close  of  th:  twelfth  century.  (Assemanni's  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157,  &c.)  In  pp.  57.  and  58.  of  the 
Hors  Syriacs,  according  to  Barsalibi  and  Maruthas,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  the  bread  is 
NEVER  said  to  be  changecf  into  the/c«A  of  Christ,  which,  Prof.  Lee 
remarks,  is  of  great  imporlance.  And  Barsalibi  himself  elsewhere 
teaches  that  these  expressions  are  taken  mystically;  which  Div 
Wiseman  forgot  to  show.  In  p.  191.,  he  says  (as  Professor 
Lee  translates  him),  *'  Panerriy  inquit,  ocido  arntruB  contemplankur,** 
et  (p.  159.)  "facitque  eum  corpus  mvitfoet  mystico  modo."  That 
is,  "  We  amtemplate,  lie  says,  the  bread  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  :**  and 
in  p.  159.,  **  ana  he  makes  it  his  body  in  a  divine  and  mystical 
MANNER."  Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted  (Hor.  Syr.  p.  59.)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  some  very  ancient 
canons  of  the  Syrian  church  (made  in  the  three  hundred  and  eiffhty- 
second  year  of  the  Mohammedan  sra  of  the  Heffira,  a.d.  1004),  m 
order  to  show  that  transubstantiation  was  hdd  by  that  church  : — 
Professor  Lee  charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  having  MiSTRANSiJkTED 
the  passage  in  question,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  thus,  **  He'* 
(that  is,  Jesus  Christ)  **  gave  it"  (his  body)  "  to  us  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  after  that  he  had  assimikUed  it  to  himself:  yea,  he  said,  *  Tkit 
IS  my  body  .*'  but  did  not  say, '  This  is  like  to  my  body* — **  lUud  nobis 

dedit in  remissiMiem  peccatonim,  postquam'  id  sibtmet 

assimilaverat :  imo  dixit,  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  at  non  dixit,  *  Si- 
mile est  corpori  meo.*  "  That  is,  that  the  sacrament  ought  to  be 
received  with  faith,  as  my  body  itself,  but  not  as  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.  The  authorities,  therefore,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  professes  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Romish  tenet  of 
transubstantiation,  do  not  anord  him  any  support  whatever^  Further, 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  professed  a  wish  ior  some  philological  illustra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  or  true  mode  of  interpreting  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  gratify  his  wish ;  and  accordimrly 
cites  one  passage  from  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  1  Kings  xxii.  H. ; 
another  jfit>m  the  Arabic  poem,  Kamasa,  and  from  an  Arabie  scho- 
liast on  it ;  and  another  from  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi :  all  which 
ABUNDANTLY  CONFIRM  the  Protestant  mode  of  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  given  the  original  passages  in  these  oriental  lan- 
guages,, accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation;  which  the  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  notice  compel  us  to  omit^  And,  final- 
ly, he  concludes  with  observing  that  there  are  not  wanting  Syriac 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,  who  testify  that  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  mystical  and  rational  representation  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  For 
this  statement,  Dr.  Lee  refbrs  to  Assemanni's  Bibtiotheca  Orienta 
tis,  torn.  i.  pp  479—483.,  where  the  elements  are  called  mjrsteries. 
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%  2.  TBS1TI8E8    ON   UODtUV   TXUSIOITS   OF   THE    SCRIPrUBSB. 

L  A  History  of  the  TranslBtionB  which  have  been  made  of 
the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  age,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D. 
[Bishop  of  Peterborough].     London,  1812,  8vo. 

2.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Thomsojt,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Orme.  Perth,  1815, 
8vo. 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  several  English  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  By  Anthony  Johkson.  London,  1730,  8vo.  Also 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Tracts. 

2.  A  Letter,  showing  why  our  English  Bibles  differ  so  much 
firom  the  Septuagint ;  Uiough  both  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew Original.  [By  Thomas  ^ibtt,  LL.D.]  London,  1743,  Svo. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1760,  entitled  a  Dissertation, 
instead  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson,  Tracts, 
vol.  Ui. 

3.  A  History  of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.    By 

John  Lewis,  M.A.     London,  1739,  Svo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
indebted,  was  prefixed  lo  Mr.  Lewis's  folio  edition  of  the  venerable 
John  Wicklifie's  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  It  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  at  London,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  in 
one  volume,  8vo. 

4.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations  ; 
the  expedience  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Translation, 
and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  Revision.  By  William  New- 
come,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.     Dublin,  1792,  8vo. 

5.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  Parts  thereof  in  Eng- 
lish, from  the  years  MDV.  to  MDCCCXX.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and  Bibliographical  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cottos,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1821,  8vo. 

Though  the  author  of  this  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "List" 
modestly  terms  it  "  an  Appendix"  to  the  latter  jpart  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  found  a  verv  useful  publication  to  those  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  Lewis's  l)istory.  It  is'evidently  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search, and  is  drawn  up  with  great  care.  The  notes,  which  are 
not  numeroiM,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble information  for  the  collectors  of  rare  books  ;  while  considerable 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  tlie  work  by  the  specimens  of 
early  translations  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

6.  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late  printed  Bibles,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  corruption  of  sacred  and  true  Religion.  Dis- 
covered by  William  Kilburx.  Printed  at  Finsbury,  anno  1669. 
8vo. 

This  very  curious  tract  points  out  numerous  "  pernicious,  erro- 
neous, and  corrupt  Erratas,  Escapes,  and  Faults  in  several  impres- 
sions of  the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these  late  years" 
[during  the  great  rebellion]  ^'  commonly  vended  and  dispersed,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  religion,  but  more  particularly  in  the  impres- 
sions of  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  rrinters.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  The  Existing  Monopoly  an  inadequate  protection  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Four  Letters  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  with  Speci- 
mens of  the  intentional  and  other  departures  firom  the  authorized 
standard.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  the  Com- 
plaints of  a  London  Committee  of  Ministers  on  the  subject ;  the 
Reply  of  the  Universities ;  and  a  Report  on  the  importance  of 
the  Alterations  made.   By  Thomas  Curtis.   London,  1833, 8vo. 

8.  Mr.  Curtis's  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward 
Cardwell,  D.D.     Oxford,  1833,  8vo. 

9.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  Considered.  By  Thomas 
TuRTOH,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1833,  Svo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1834, 8vo. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Curtis's  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  an  abstract  of  the  refutation  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Cardwell  and  Turton,  in  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1833,  pp.  1^26. 
There  is  also  an  imoartial  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  June,  1833  (third  series,  vol.  ix.  pp.  509 — 633).  It  may 
suffice  here  to  state,  generally,  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  altogether  failed 
in  his  attacks  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  apd  upon  the  edi- 
tions of  it  printed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
ia  proper  to  add  thttthe  sub-committee  of  dissenting  ministers,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  **  London  Committee,"  mentioned  in  Mr, 
Curtis*s  title-page,  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 


Times  nevrapaper,  of  March  26, 1833,  in  which  they  stated  that  Mr. 
Curtis  had  acted  without  their  concurrence,  and  tnat  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  responsible  for  any  statements  already  made 
by  him,  or  which  he  might  thereafler  make.  His  pamphlet  **  seemed 
to  announce  some  very  great,  serfous,  alarming,  ana  crying  evil, 
calling  for  immediate  and  decisive  remedy.  We  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  that  these  evils  have 
been  exceedingly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  no  case  whatever,  as  far 
at  least  as  afiects  our  universities,  has  been  established."  (Christian 
Guardian,  March,  1833,  p.  107.) 

10.  Reasons  why  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  published,  without  a  previous  statement  and  examination  of 
all  the  material  Passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  misinter- 
preted. [By  Thomas  Buroess,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.] 
Durham,  1816,  8vo. 

11.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Burgxs,  Bart.  London, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Trans- 
latons  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authori- 
tatively commended  to  the  Notice  of  those  Translators,  &c  By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

13.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remains  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  new 
Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  London,  1819,  8 vo. 
Supplement,  1820,  8vo. 

14.  VindiciiB  Hebraice ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, occasioned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innovations  of 
J.  Bellamy,  and  in  confutation  of  his  attacks  on  all  preceding 
Translations,  and  on  the  Established  Version  in  particular.  By 
Hyman  Hurwitz.    London,  1820,  8vo. 

This  author  is  a  learned  Jewish  teacher,  who,  while  he  has 
exposed  Mr.  Bellamy's  misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has 
rendered  to  British  Christians  an  incalculable  service,  by  showing 
the  general  excellence  of  our  authorized  English  version ;  and  has 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  objector,  who  used 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  ver- 
sion. 

15.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Herbert  [Marsh],  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  tlie  Independence  of  the  authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible.     By  Henry  Walter,  B.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

16.  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  James  Scholxfield,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  notes  we  observe  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
emendation  proposed,  to  which  we  should  be  prep>ared  to  hazard 
an  objection."  (Eclectic  Review,  for  April,  lo33.  Third  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p.  317.) 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present 
English  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  John  Stmokds,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    1789,  4to. 

17*.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present 
English  Version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  SxMoxDs,  LL.D.     1794,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  Is  pursued  in  both  these  pub- 
lications. "  Of  the  observations  themselves  it  must  be  said,  that 
many  are  just  and  useful ;  but  many  also  are  minute  and  over- 
refined."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 

18.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible:  or  the  Truth  of  the 
English  Translation  examined.  By  Thomas  Ward.  Dublin, 
1807,  4to. 

19.  An  Analysis  of  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Rtaw,  D.D.     DubUn,  1808,  8vo. 

20.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Grier,  D.D.     Dublin,  1812,  4to. 

21.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
English  Bible,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  showing  that  it  has  never  been  edited  on  any  uniform 
plan ;  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Rhemish  Translators 
have  been  abandoned ;  and  that  the  Censures  of  Ward's  Errata 
are  as  applicable  to  it,  as  to  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Hamiltoit,  A.M.     Dublin,  1826,  8vo. 

22.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  on  the 
present  State  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  contrasting 
the  Notes  recently  published  by  him,  with  those  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  George  Hamiltoit,  A.M.  Dublin,  1826,  8v(l 
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Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  which  contain  a  vehement 
attack  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  were  first  publish'od 
anonymously  in  tne  reign  of  James  II.,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book,  after  sleeping  in 
oblivion  for  many  years,  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1807,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland.  This  called  forth  the  two  very  able  and  satisfactory 
replies  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Grier  and  Ryan. 

In  consequence  of  the  biblical  aiscussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  induced  to  collate  five  editions, 
besides  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582,  which  have 
been  circulated  under  tfie  authority  of  the  Romish  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  not  one  standard  copy  extant; 
what,  however,  is  most  ffratifving  to  us  as  Protestants  is,  that  Dr. 
Murray's  edition,  printed  in  1825,  corUcUns  several  correctiont  of  the 
Anglo-RomUA  translation  from  our  authorized  Protestant  Ver- 
sion, which  identical  passages  had  been  denounced  by  Ward  as 
heretical  mistrandations  !  Mx.  Hamilton's  second  pamphlet  exposes 
the  variations  which  occur  in  the  notes  of  five  several  editions, 
printed  between  the  years  1748  and  1826 ;  and  further  shows  that 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  self-sUrled  infallible  Church  has  no  fixed 
standard  whatever,  either  in  the  Bibles  printed  for  adults,  or  in  the 
elementary  Catechisms  prepared  for  the  upe  of  children. 

23.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  Churches.     Dublin,  1830,  18mo. 

This  carefully  compiled  little  volume  pretends  to  no  originality 
of  information.  It  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  his  parishioners :  and  it  is  particularly 
valuable  as  presenting  in  a  small  compass  much  important  infor- 
mation respecting  tlie  alteraiions,  additions^  omissions,  and  varia- 
tionSf  which  have  beenr  made  by  the  popish  bishops  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  versions  of  the  Bible. 


24.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions 
and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  Llewslltit,  LL.D. 
London,  1768,  8vo. 

A  tract  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  an  Appendix,  the 
author  has  printed  the  dedication  which  the  translators  prefixed  to 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

25.  A  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish) 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament  By  Ebenezer  Henderson, 
[D.D.]     Copenhagen,  1813,  4to. 


26.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  Sec,  &e.  By 
Ebenezer  Henderson,  [D.D.]     London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  details 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  communicated  respecting  the  ancient 
and  modem  Russian  versions  and  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  ll.  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthened  tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  collected  many  very  valuable  elucidations  of  Scripture 
manners  and  customs.  Independently  of  these  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  Bible  students,  his 
volume  contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  relative  to 
the  coimtries  through  which  he  travelled. 

27.  Christiani  Andr.  Teuberi  Tractatus  Philologico-Ezege- 
ticus  de  Utilitate  Lingwe  Anglicans  in  Explicatione  8.  Scrip- 
turs,  ex  Pericopis  vulgo  Epistolicis  Vemacuhe  Versionis  cum 
Anglicana  et  Fontibus  collatis  demonstrata.   Lipsise,  1733, 12mo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the  utility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  and  also,  by  actual  collation,  the  importance  of  our 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  correcting  the  German 
translation.  M.  Teuber  has  adduced  several  instances  in  whieh 
the  latter  may  be  improved  from  our  version. 

28.  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in  the  Sacked  Text ; 
together  with  Bikhop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the  same :  accom- 
panied by  Notes.  By  Henry  Cotton,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 8vo. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Kidder,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  a  French  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  hfM  been  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1686 ; 
and  he  exposed  the  numerous  falsifications  of  the  sacred  original 
which  the  translators  had  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Bp.  Kid- 
der's pamphlet  having  become  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Cotton  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  reprinting  it 
with  some  corrective  notes;  and  he  has  prefixed  an  interesting 
bibliographical  memoir  on  the  Bourdeaux  New  Testament. 

•  ^*  Many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  History  of  Mociem 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Townley's 
*  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,'  and  *  Introduction  to  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,'  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  page  5.  of  this  Appendix. 
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TREATISES,    ETC.   ON   THE    HEBREW  LANOUAOE. 
§   1.   TREATISES   OIX    THE    8TUDT    OF   THE    HEBREW   LAITGUAOS,   AW    OIT   THE'  VOWEL    POIITTS. 


1.  LiHouji  Hebraics  Studium  Javentuti  Academics  com- 
mendatum,  Oratione  Oxonii  habita  in  schola  Linguarum,  a 
Georgio  Jubb,  d.T.P.  Linguse  Hebraics  Professore.  Oxonii, 
1781,  4to. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  Study- 
ing the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn,  and  others ; 
translated  from  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  by 
M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts), 
1821, 8vo.  V 

These  dissertations  are  three  in  number,  and  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Jahn  and  Wyttenbach,  and  the  German  of  Gesenius : 
they  comprise  many  important  observations  on  the  study  of  Ian- 
^uages,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  original  and 
instructive  notes  of  the  translator. 

3.  Johannis  Buxtorfii  Tiberias,  sive  Commentarius  Maso- 
rethicus;  quo  primum  explicatur  quid  Masora  sit;  turn  Historia 
Masoretharum  ex  HebrBsorum  Aiinalibus  excutitur;  secundo 
clavis  Masons  traditur;  denique  Analytica  Masone  explicatio  in 
primum  caput  Geneseos  proponitur.  Baailee  Raoraconim, 
1620,  4to. 

4.  Ludovici  Gapelli,  Filii,  Arcanum  Punctationis  revelatum, 
fdve  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  apud  HebrsBOs  vera 
et  germana  antiquitate  Diatriba,  in  lucem  edita  a  Thoma  Erpenio. 
Lugdcmi  Batavorum,  1624,  4to. 


These  two  works  almost  exhaust  the  controversy  respecting  the 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  language.    Buxtort  maintains,  and 

Capellus  opposes  them,  both  with  eqtuu  learning  and  ingenuity. 

■<• 

5.  Jacobi  Altistoii  Fundamenta  Punctationis  Lingus  Sancts; 
accedit  ejusdem  Synopsis  Institutionum  ChaldflBarum  et  Syrarum. 
Francofurti  ad  Moeniun,  1730,  8vo. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  treatise  first 
appeared  in  16^  It  is  considered  by  critics  as  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation. 

6.  Joeephi  Dobrowskt  de  antiquis  Hebrsorum  Ohaxacteribus 
Dissertatio.    Prag»,  1783,  8vo. 

"  This  tract  contains,  in  a  short  compass,  a  perspicuous  statement 
of  all  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew letters;  and  the  conclusion,  which  the  author  deduces,  is. 
that  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet 
of  the  Jews."    (Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p  135.) 

7.  A.  B.  SpiTZirxRi  Vindicis  Originis  et  Auctoritatis  Divinn 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  aacrii  Veteris  Tes- 
tament!.   Lipsis,  1791,  8vo. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  strenuously  advocates  the  divine  origin 
and  authenticity  of  the  vowel  points.. 

8.  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Utility  of  the  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points.    By  John  Moircxisrr.    Glaagow,  1883,  8vo. 
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^  2.    HEBREW   GRAMMARS,  AVU    OTHER   TREATISES   OIT   THE^ 
HEBREW  LAirOUAOS,  WITH  POIITTS. 

[i.]  In  the  Eng'lith  Language, 

1.  An  Easy  Entmnce  into  the  Sacred  Language,  containing 
the  necessary  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English ;  with  the 
Original  Text  of  several  chapters,  select  verses,  and  useful  histo- 
ries, translated  verbatim  and'  analyzed.  Likewise  some  select 
pieces  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Batlet. 
London,  1782,  8vo. 

This  "  Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  rules,  though  concise, 
are  perspicuous;  the  analysis  and  the  examples  illustrate  their 

{>rincii^es,  and  tend  to  facihtate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  (Month- 
y  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.)  This  Grammar  has  lately  been 
reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Granmiar,  by  Israel 
Ltons.  Cambridge,  1735  ;  1757,  2d  edition ;  1810,  3d  edition; 
1829,  4th  edition,  8yo. 

3.  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars.  By  Thomas 
Yeatbs.     London,  1812,  8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  different  acade- 
mies, as  well  as  in  the  universities ;  and  are  recommended  by  their 
brevity.  Mr.  Yeates's  Grammar  is  an  improvement  of  one  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Ash  worth,  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1763. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  He- 
brew Professor  in  [the]  said  University.     Dublin,  1799,  8vo. 

**  A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  ton^e, 
in  Elnglish,  for  the  use  of  students  in  our  universities,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  university  of  Dublin."  (Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  151.)  The  author  has  pursued  an  intermediate  method 
between  adopting  all  the  Masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them  alto- 
gether :  viz.  oy  retaining  the  vowel  points  and  such  otthe  accents 
as  are  most  distinguishable  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other 
ttcoents  (the  number  of  which  is  considerable)  which  he  deems 
wholly  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Language,  by  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fret.  London,  1813,  8vo.  A  new  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  George  Dowites,  A.M.  London, 
1823,  8vo. 

"  The  directions  for  the  formation  of  verbs,  through  all  their 
voices,  modes,  and  tenses,  are  minutely  given ;  and  this  part  of  the 
Grammar  manifests  the  author's  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage which  he  professes  to  teach. — Though  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  as  superseding  the  use  of  other  Grammars,  especially  to 
the  classical  scholar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must 
remark  tliat  Mr.  Prey's  mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  very 
masterly ;  that  it  is  singularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student  s 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  language ;  and  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education 
of  Jewish  youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  of  Psalms,  is  sub- 
joined to  this  Grammar,  which  considerably  augments  its  value." 
{Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  Iviii.  p.  66.)  The  edition  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of  the  first  six  psalms, 
«  compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammalr,  and  oUier  important  additions. 

6.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  two  parts.  By  J.  F. 
Otlss,  MA.    London,  1814,  8vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language  oriffinalljr  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present 
Grammar,  which  is  ccuiracterized  by  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  part,  whieh  treats  on  the  struc- 
ture and  idioms  of  the  language,  contains  a  good  selection  of  rules 
and  examples^rinci pally  from  the  first  volume  of  Dathe's  edition 
of  Glassius's  Pnilologia  Sacra,  ode  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of 
Hebrew  Grammar  perhaps  that  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensa- 
bly neeossttiy  to  the  biblical  student,  who  is  dasiious  of /my  in- 
vestigating the  lang^iage. 

7.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  co[hous  Syntax  and  Praxis. 
By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massadiasetts),  1821, 
Sve.  Second  edkios,  1824,  8vo.  Third  edition,  1829.  Fourth 
edition,  1831.    Beprinied  at  Oxford,  1^3 1»  Svo. 

Professor  Stuart  has,  with  gr«at  iaduscry,  examined  the  eopious 
Hebrew  Grammars  of  the  great  Oriental  scholan,  amonff  the  Ger- 
■wna,  and  has  chiefly  followed  the  latest  and  best,  Tiz.  £at  of  Pro- 
fasMNT  Gesenius ;  whose  German  Graasmar  of  the  Heteew  tongue 
M  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  cmnpletest  system  of  He- 
brew Onuouaar  e«tant  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he 
4oes  not  profess  to  he  a  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  Gra^ 
mar  is  too  large  for  common  use ;  but  he  has  adopted  the  geaeral 
method  of  this  writer  as  his  model,  deviating,  however,  from  Uiat 
eminent  Hebraist,  where  Professor  Stuart  conceives  that  he  has 
good  rraien  for  diiSfering  from  him-  and  making  some  Inpmvements 


upon  his  grammar.  (North  American  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp^ 
473 — 477.)  The  Oxford  edition,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  spe- 
cial recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor, is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Stuart's  last  American  coition.  In  prepar 
ing  it  for  press,  Mr.  S.  rewrote  nearly  the  whole  work,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  written  seven  or  eight  times  over.  It  has  been 
materially  compressed  ;  and  various  additions,  suggested  by  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  Language  ami  Literature,  en* 
hance  the  value  of  his  grammar. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Ghrestomathy.  By  Moses  Stuart.  Andover, 
1829,  8vo.    Third  Edition,  Oxford  (reprinted),  1834,  8vo. 

This  volume  consists,  1.  Of  a  Selection  of  verbs  and  nouns  of  the 
various  classes ;  2.  Of  Easy  Sentences  ifbr  beginners ;  and  3.  Of 
large  select  portions  of  the  Hebre  w  Scriptures,  m  prose  and  poetry. 
Copious  practical  notes  are  appended  to  the  several  parts,  with  cor- 
rect and  convenient  references  to  the  grammar. 

9.  A  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.  By  Moses  Stuart.  Ando- 
ver, 1830,  2  vols.  8vo. 

10.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Languid  re- 
specting the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs, 
and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  governing  Verbs  to  Sub^ 
ordinates  coilnected  with  them.  By  PhiUp  Gsll,  M.A.  London, 
1821,  8vo. 

11.  An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  Hebrew  with  the  points^ 
according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.  By  an  experienced  Teacher. 
[Mr. BoKRENSTEiir.]     London,  1822,  a  folio  sheet 

"  This  *  easy  method*  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  and  distinctly 
printed  table,  including  three  lessons ;  the  first,  containing  the 
alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  the  Rabbinical,  German, 
and  Hebrew  characters ;  the  second,  the  vowel  points  with  a  few 
useful  rules;  the  third,  a  sort  of  Praxis  on  the. Letters  and  Points. 
A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  constant  reference."  (Eclectie 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  p.  463.) 

12.  NugtB  Hebraic®:  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    London,  1825,  4  to. 

13.  A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Grammar :  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Language  are  simply  and  briefly  explained.  By 
George  Joirss,  A.M.     Dublin,  1826, 8vo. 

This  Grammar  has  been  especially  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  has  been  the  author's  endea- 
vour to  imbody  in  clear  and  concise  rules  e\ery  thing  essential  to 
the  radical  understanding  of  the  language.  "  In  this  design  Mr. 
Jones  has  certainly  succeeded;  his  work  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  of  Buxtorf,  presented 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties  generally  felt 
by  beginners.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Syntax,  con 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  remarks  on  the  idioms  of  the  language  ; 
the  conversive  vau  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gell'* 
[see  No.  10.  above] ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  Bishops 
Lowth  and  Jebb "On  the  whole,  we  cheerfully  re- 
commend this  work,  as  calculated  to  teach  the  principles  of  the 
Hebrew  language."  (Christ.  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Maga 
zine,  February,  1827.) 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  compiled  firom  the  best  Authorities,  and  aug 
mented  with  much  original  matter,  drawn  principally  firom  On 
ental  Soiurces ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universi- 
ties. By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lxx,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  1827.  Second 
edition,  corrected,  1831,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cireumstances  in  which  Una 

frammar  is  stated  to  differ  from  every  preceding  work  of  the  same 
ind  ;  viz. — 1.  In  the  manner  in  which  the  system  of  vowel  points 
is  developed ;  and  2.  In  the  mode  in  which  the  nouns  and  veros  are 
exhibited,  so  as  to  avoid  that  perplexity  which  is  presented  to 
learners  in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  lathe  syntax,  the chamcfer 
of  the  language  is  investigated  according  to  the  analogy  discovera- 
ble within  itself;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  arrives 
are  confirmed  by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  ensi- 
lages of  gender  and  number,  which  have  caused  so  much  perplexity 
to  students  in  the  grammars  that  have  been  formed  afier  the  system 
of  the  celebrated  Buxtorf,  are  here  set  aside ;  and  principles  are 
laid  down,  by  whi^h  it  is  shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Schemitic  dialects,  those  rules  are  groundless,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  call  in  these  anomalies  to  our  aid.  To  the  syntax  is 
appended  a  short  essay  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  showing 
in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  commentary  on  the 
bearing  of  the  context.  The  whole  is  divided  into  twenty  lec- 
tures. 

15.  An  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  Princi- 
ples of  Professor  Lee*s  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Olli- 
VAHT,  IVLA.    London,  1828.    Second  edition,  183.3,  8vo. 

16.  Essentials  of  Hebrew  Grnimmar,  with  points,  arranged 
agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Geseniui^  for  the  use  of  Students.    By 
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the  Rev.  J.  Crockkr,  MA.      Cambridge  and  London,  1829, 
8vo.    Also  on  a  folio  sheet 

17.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  Points  ;  to- 
gether with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Chaldee  Grammar.  By  Selig 
Nkwman,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.     London,  1827, 

8vo. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Hebrew  Giammar,  with  a  Praxis  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  William  Thomas  Philipps,  B.D.  Bristol 
ind  London,  1830,  8vo. 

''  This  is  a  very  well-printed  volume.  The  author  has  adopted 
m  this  work  th^  plan  or  a  grammar  published  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Bennet  Every  section  is  numbered,  and  a  praxis  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  added,  from  which  continued  references  are 
made  to  the  preceding  rules.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  method  is,  that  the  most  necessary  rules  are  the  most  frequently 
referred  to,  and  consequently  make  an  impression  on  the  memory 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  ;  and  as  the  learner  is  notobliged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  limiting  their  number,  or  omitting  any  thing 
which  may  be  essential  to  his  future  progress.  The  hrst  part  of 
this  grammar  explains  the  elements ;  tne  second,  the  etymology ; 
the  third  contains  the  syntax."  (Journal  of  Education,  July,  \&33, 
P-97.) 

19.  A  Granmiarof  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  two  parts:  I. 
Orthography,  &c. ;  II.  The  Etymology  and  Syntax.  By  Hy- 
man  Hurwitz.    London,  1831,  8vo. 

20.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  on  the 
Principles  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Parens  [Mr.  —  Stkok.]  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

This  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  I.  A 
Teacher's  Assistant  for  developing  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
praxis ;  II.  A  short  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  and  without  points ; 
and,  III.  The  Hebrew  Roots,  arranged  in  twenty-four  tables.  **  Mr. 
Synge  does  not  intend,  in  this  excellent  elementary  work,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  possible  cose,  and  thus  lo  encumber  the  outset  with 
what  ought  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stafre.  He  only  provides 
for  grammatical  facts  of  frequent  occurrence,  leaving  it  to  more  ela- 
borate works  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  insulated  cases."  (Jour- 
nal of  Ed  ucation,  July,  1833,  p.  100.) 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hel^rew  Language.  By  Edward 
HiNCKs,  D.D.     Belfast,  1832, 8vo. 

* 

This  Grammar  "  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stuart,  but 
seems  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner."  (Journal  of  Education, 
July.  1833,  p.  94.) 

22.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Language.  By  S.  G.  Walker.  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

**  Mr.  Walker's  pamohlet  is  rather  a  strange  one.  The  preface 
contains  a  quantity  of^  very  ill-judged  matter  about  Freemasonry. 
The  ac(X>unt  of  the  pronimciation  and  the  noims  is  very  good  ;  but 
what  relates  to  the  verbs  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  afibrd,  by 
any  means,  sufficient  direction  to  a  learner.  There  is  a  very 
fiiir  praxis  on  the  first  psahn."  (British  Magazine,  MaY,  1833. 
p.  686.) 

23.  A  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
By  J*  Seixas.     Andover  (Massachusetts),  1833,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  designed  so  exclusively  for  the  author's  pupils, 
of  fat  such  persons  as  may  learn  Hebrew  from  them,  as  to  be  of  no 
use  to  any  student  out  of  the  American  Union.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Professor  Stuart's  admirable  Hebrew 
Gtttmmar. 

24.  Hebrew  Aids :  being,  I.  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar.  H.  Paradigms  of  Verba.  In  two  Charts. 
London,  1833. 

These  charts  are  little  more  than  a  digest  from  Professor  Gesenius 
of  Halle,  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  other  modem  and  an- 
cient granunarians  and  Hebrew  scholars. 


[ii.]  In  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  Languaget, 

1.  Joannis  Buxtortfii  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Ling^uc 
Sancts  Hebnes.    Basils,  1615,  8vo. 

This  monual  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  by  the  celebrated  rabbi  David  Kimchi»  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  Rabbinical  Grammars. 

2.  Thoms  BsifxsT,  S.T.P.  Grammatica  Hebrea  cum  uber- 
rimi  praxi  in  usum  tironum,  qui  linguam  Hebrsam  absque 
preceptoris  vivi  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compendio) 
•*discere  cupiunt.     Londini,  1726,  8vo« 

3.  Alberti  Schultbits,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingus 
Hebrse.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1731,  4to. 


4.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingus  Htbrss,  edidit  Nich. 
Guil.  ScHHOEDER.  Editio  Tertia.  Groningc,  1810,  8vo.  Edit, 
nova.    Glasguse,  1824,  8vo. 

6.  Grammatica  Lir\gusB  Hebnes ;  cum  notis,  et  variis  qus.stioni- 
bus  philologicis,  in  quibus  prscipue  disseritur  de  natura  et  indole 
Lingus  Hebrss.  Jacobo  Robertsoit,  A.M.  Ling.  Orient  Pro- 
fessore  in  Academia  Edinburgena,  auctore.  Edinburgi,  1758, 
8vo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  contains  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those 
principles  and  rudiments,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Professor  Schultens  and  Schroeder.  It  is  therefore  more 
full  and  complete  than  either. 

6.  Grammatica  Hebrso-Harmonica  cum  Arabica  et  Aramsa, 
methodo  logico-mathematica,  etc  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  Bcve- 
ridgio,  Buchero,  Cheppeiovvio,  Dantzio,  Erpenio,  Gerhordi, 
Hasso,  Koolhasio,  Martini,  Michaelis,  Pfeiffcro,  Schickardo, 
Schultens,  Simonis,  Vriemotio,  contracta  et  emendata;  Charta 
Lusoria,  analytice  delineata,  et  directorio  elucidata.  Auctore 
J.  G.  Kals.    Amstelsdami,  1758,  8vo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  aAer- 
wards  assistant  to  the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens ;  and 
for  some  time  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  His  work  consists  of  three 
parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled  from  the  labours  of  pre- 
ceding writers  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philology ;  2l  A  Harmonic 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages ;  3.  An  Analysis  of 
the  chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

7.  Gottlob  Christiani  Store  Observationes  ad  Analogiam  et 
Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes.     Tubings,  1779,  12mo. 

♦  A  very  acute  and  accurate  work :  though  defective,  in  arrange- 
ment, it  contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  on  the  gem  us 
and  idiom  of  the  sacred  lanj^uage.  Much  as  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  modem  Grammarians,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
and  almost  indispensable  help  to  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

8.  Christ  Theo.  Waltheri  Ellipses  Hebraics,  sive  de  Vod- 
bus  qus  in  Codice  Hebraico  per  EUipsin  supprimuntur. . . . 
Denuo  edidit  et  Observationes  Novas  adjecit  Job.  Christ.  Frid. 
Schulz.    Hals,  1782,  12mo. 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of  Lambert  Bos's  wiell-known  and  justly 
esteemed  treatise  entitled  "  Ellipses  Grscs:"  it  renders  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  valuable  help  for  the  Hebrew  language  which  Boa 
has  afibrdcd  to  students  of  tne  Greek  language. 

9.  Janua  Hebrss  Lingus  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Chris- 
tiano  Rkinbccio.  Ex  recensione  I.  F.  Rehkopf.  Lipsis,  1788, 
8vo. 

10.  Grammatica  Lingus  Hebraics.  Auctore  Joanne  Jauit. 
Vienns,  1809,  8vo. 

The  manner  in  which  the  verbs  are  treated  is  said  not  to  be  so 
perspicuous  as  in  some  other  grammars ;  but  a  learned  friend  in- 
forms the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  every  other  part  i^ 
excellent;  the  syntax,  in  particular,  is  admirable;  and  upon  the 
whole  this  Grammar  of  Jahn  is  among  the  best  which  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

11.  De  Radicum  Lingus  Hebraics  Natura  nominali  Com- 
mentatio  Granmiatica ;  quam  Lectionibus  suis  prsmisit  J.  Th. 
Pluschke,  Phil.  D.  Theologis  Pro£  Extr.    Lipsis,  1817,  8va 

The  desigii  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words, 
hitherto  considered  in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  fact 
only  words  derived  from  nouns;  and,  2.  That  even  verbs  to  which 
no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to  be- regarded  aS  nouns  than  a^ 
verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Criuque  Sacr^,  publl^es  i 
Nismes,  tom.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  24.7 

12.  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  H^bra''que,  par  J.  E.  Cbxlk- 
RizR,  fils,  Pasteur  et  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique, 
et  Antiquite  Sacr^e,^  I'Acad^mie  de  G^n^ve.  Suivis  des  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Syntaxe  HebraVque,  traduits  librement  de  TAllemand 
de  Wilhelm  G^enius.     Geneve,  1820,  8vo. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  vjUh  points,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  language,  this  beautifully-printed  volume 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.    ThaVpart  of  it  which  relates  to  the 

rtax  IS  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  in  a  small  compass 
results  of  the  researches  made  by  Professor  Gesenius  (noticed 
in  page  86  No.  7.),  whose  prolixities  he  has  abridged,  while  -he 
has  rendered  clear  what  was  left  obscure,  and  has  explained  what 
the  professor  had  stated  with  too  much  brevity. 

13.  Institutiones  Lingua  Hebrss,  conctnnate  per  Joannem 
Nep.  Albsr,  S.  Scripturs  Vet  Test,  et  Lingus  Heboss  Pro> 
fessorum.     Buds,  1826,  8vo. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  preface,  that  this  is  a  new  editimi  of 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  publishea  by  him  in  1800.  It  is  composed 
entirely  aHer  the  system  of  the  Masorites.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
very  useful  grammatical  praxis  of  ninety-five  pages  upon  several 
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chapten  taken  from  various  parta  of  the  Old  Teatament,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  concise  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Roots. 

14.  Narratio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro  Codice  desumpta.  Textum 
Hebraicum,  punctis  appositis  Masoreticis,  ad  Analysin  revocavit, 
notisque  philologicis  instnixit  Stephanos  Reat.  Oxonii,  e  Ty- 
pographeo  Clarendoniano,  1822,  8vo. 

16.  Lingus  Hebraics  Liters,  Accentus,  Pronomina,  Conjuga- 
tiones,  Deciinationes,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  ParticukB.  Jens, 
1822,  folio. 

16.  Jac  Chr.  Lutdbirg,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica  historic! 
argumenti,  e  libris  Exodo,  Numeris,  et  Deuteronomio,  decerpta; 
prsfatiunculA  de  accentibus  Hebraicis  et  de  nominibus  derivatis 
pnemissi.     Havnis,  1822,  8vo. 

17.  Nouvelle  Gramniaire  Hebra'i'que  Raisonn^e  et  Compar^e. 
Par  M.  Sarchi.     Paris,  1828,  8yo. 

This  grammar,  the  most  copious  which  is  extant  in  the  French 
language,  consists  of  six  chapters,  the  first  of  which  "  treats  of  pro- 
nunciation :  the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  grammar  are  given  with 
clearness  and  precision ;  and  the  author  has  omitted  nothing  that 
is  necessary,  nor  has  he  mentioned  any  thing  superfluous.  The 
second  chapter  is  very  large,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety 

nes,  treatmg  of  lexicology :  the  matter  contained  in  this  chapter 
eveloped  with  great  superiority  of  talent  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  syntax,  ana  contains  niany  new  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
mark  a  consummate  Hebraist  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  pro- 
sody: in  this  chapter  the  author  has  banished  from  his  work  a 
fimtastical  vocabulary  imagined  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  no 
one  will  regret  but  the  lovers  of  routine,  full  of  a  blind  respect  to 
superannuated  doctrines.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  rules  on 
orthography,  letters,  and  vowel-poinis,  &c. :  this  chapter  contains 
new  ideas  on  the  point  denominated  dapiesch  (dagesh)  which  cor- 
responds in  general  with  the  teskdid  ot  the  Arabs.  Thematology 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  contains  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  servile  and  radical  letters.  The  volume  is 
terminated  bv  an  appendix  on  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Divinity, 
called  ineffable  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  dare  not  pronounce. 
This  dissertation  proves  the  great  erudition  of  the  author."  (Clas- 
sical Journal,  December,  1828,  p.  332.) 

18.  Compendium  Grammatics  Hebraics.  Oeniponti,  1829, 
8vo. 

19.  Principes  de  Grammaire  Hebraique  et  Chaldaique.  Par 
J.  B.  Glairs.     Paris,  1832,  8vo. 

This  grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat,  1.  On  the 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Writing ;  2.  On  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
the  conjugation  of 'verbs,  &c.;  and,  3.  On  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  the  syntax  of  the  Chaldee  language  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  M.  Glaire  has  confined  his  observa- 
tions on  it  to  the  two  first  parts,  or  the  elements  and  grammar  of 
the  Chaldee  language.  As  this  Grammar  is  strictly  elementary,  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  all  those  scientific  and  controverted 
questions,  which  belong  to  literary  criticism,  and  which  would  only 
perplex  beginners.  This  work  is  clearly  and  methodically  written ; 
the  principles  are  perspicuously  and  concisely  stated,  and  in  an 
order  which  is  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.  At  Uie  end  of  this 
grammar  is  a  supplement,  in  which  M.  Glaire  has  explained  the 
principal  critical  signs  used  in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.    (Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  379.) 

20.  Grammatica  Hebrea:  auctore  Tacone  Roorda.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  treats  on  the  elements  and  simple  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  syntax  is  copiously  discussed  in  the 
second  volume.  Those  observations,  which,  on  a  first  perusal  of 
this  grammar,  may  be  passed  over  by  the  student,  a|re  printed  in 
smaller  type. 

21.  Grammatik  der  Hebr&ischen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  voll- 
standiger  Kiirze,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Georg  Heinrich  AugUst 
EwALD.     Leipzig,  1832,  8vo. 

This  is  an  abridgment,  or  rather  a  condensation  (with  considera- 
ble improvements),  of  Professor  £wald's  larger  Hebrew  grammar. 
"An  mgenious  novelty  occurs  in  ev6ry  page.  In  scientific  ar- 
rangement and  the  explanation  of  anomalies,  he  is  perhaps  unri- 
valled. Many  facts,  which  are  faithfully  and  clearly  stated 
sinffulatim  by  Ges'enius,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  in  a  chain  of 
philological  relations,  which  at  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
capriciousness  from  each,  and  helps  the  memory  to  retain  them 
ail."  (Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory  for  la^  vol.  iv.  N.  S. 
p.  575.) 

22.  Josephi  Muller  Hebraic®  Lingus  Elementa.  Wratis- 
lavitB,  1833,  8vo. 

\*  Many  important  observations  on  Hebrew  Grammar  will  be 
found  in  Glassius's  Philologia  Sacra,  noticed  in  pi  73L  supra:  fiom 
which,  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  Dr.  Gerard  has  digested 
much  valuable  information  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Cri'Scism. 
pp.  40—51.  290-377. 


§  3.    BSRRBW  GRAMMARS  VftthoUt  POUTTS. 

1.  Francisci  Masclef  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  punctis  aliisque 
inventiB  Masorethicis  libera.  Accesserunt  tres  Grammatice, 
Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  Samaritana  ejusdem  instituti.  Parisiis^ 
1731,  2  vols.  8 vo. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points,  Masclef 
has  ei\joyed  the  highest  reputation.  A  late  eminent  divine  and 
professor  of  the  umversi^  of  Cambridge  has  said  of  his  work,  **  I 
know  none  more  to  be  recommended ;  as  it  gives  rules  for  tEe 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  well  as  for  what  is  commonly 
called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Hev's  Norrisian  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.) — As  MasclePs  work  is  now  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  Pro- 
fessor Hey  recommends, 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without 
points.  By  Charles  Wilsow,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andrew's.  London,  1782.  Fourth  edition, 
1810,  8vo. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  422 — 427.  ^ 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide,  or  an  English  Hebrew  Grammar 
without  points ;  to  which  is  added,  a  view  of  the  Chaldaic,  and, 
for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation.  By  Peter  Petit, 
M.A.    London,  1762,  4to. 

Though  this  Grammar  contains  nothing  very  extraordinary,  bo- 
sides  what  may  be  found  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  it  may  be  of  considerable  and  peculiar  use  to  learners.  The 
author  follows  the  plan  of  Masclefs  Grammar,  above  noticed  ;  but 
has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  has  added  a 
small  praxis,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  several  conjugations.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  inouisicfve 
scholar,  who  has  acquired  a  comp>etent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  without  points,  Mr.  Petit  has  subjoined  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation ;  which  he  does  not 
give  as  a  complete  system,' but  nsja,  collection  of  as  many  subetan- 
tials  of  the  doctrine,  as  are  generally  retained  even  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  adepts  in  that  part  of  learning.  (Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points :  adapted 
to  dte  use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  a  master.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at 
one  view.     By  John  Parkburst,  M.A.  8vo. 

Tliis  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  shortest  and 
most  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  9U  infra. 

5.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language, 
upon  the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  study  of  that  language,  by  facilitat^g  the  acquire- 
ment of  its  principles  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the 
kind  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  the  Rev.  James  William 
Newton,  M.A.    London,  1806,  12mo. 

"  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
Grammar  of  that  language  constructed  upon  the  m^Mlel  of  grammar 
in  general.  In  the  present  work  this  impediment  has  oeen  re- 
moved, and  the  learner  will  find  that,  in  acquiring  a  new  language, 
he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  those  embarrassments  that  proceed 
from  encountering  a  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him ;  which 
to  those  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of 
several  languages,  is  an  obstacle  which  is  not  freauently  to  be  sur- 
mounted  Tne  work  is  conducted  with  a  simplicity  and  perspi- 
cuity which  afford  every  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue." 
British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  441. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  Utility,  Necessity,  and 
Easiness  of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Durham  and 
London,  1808,  12mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

Both  these  publications  are  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  the  pre- 
sent learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and  together  with  his  engraved 
copies  of  Hebrew  letters  and  words,  form  the  simplest  and  clearest 
introduction  to  the  reading ^of  Hebrew  without  points,  which  per- 
haps has  ever  been  published. 

A  new  edition  of  tne  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  issued  from  the  university  press,  Glasgow,  in  1£K^. 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  which 
are  prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the 
Use  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brukton.]     Edinburgh,  1814,  8vo. 
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9.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage without  the  points.  By  James  P.  Wilsoit,  D.D.  1818, 
8yo. 

This  Graramar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  hare 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
it  was  printed. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  princi- 
ple of  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
meet  improved  Grammarians ;  and  particularly  intended  to  re- 
duce the  Irregularities  of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  com- 
mon analogy  of  the  Language,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  construction  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Idiom  of  Uie  English. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  NoLiir,LL.D.    London^  1821,  12mo. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  without  points;  to- 
gether with  a  complete  List  of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in 
the  Qjd  Testanient,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Granmiar.  By 
James  Andrew,  LL.D.    London,  1823,. 8 vo. ' 

12.  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  with  an  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.    By  Granville  Shirp.    London,  1804,  8vo. 

Many  very  important  rules  and  observations  are  comprised  in 
these  valuable  tracts ;  of  which  a  copious  analysis  appeared  in  the 
('hristian  Observer  for  the  year  1804,  p.  415. 

§  4.     HXBRSW    SRAMMARS  With  AND    ttnthout    POINTS. 

1.  A  Plain  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  and  without  points.  By  Anselm  Batlt,  LL.D.  London, 
1Y74,  8vo. 

2.  Principia  Hebraica;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are 
iound  nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew 
Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  the  language,  both  with  and  without  points. 
By  T[homas]  K[btwqiith],  and  D[avid]  J[ones].  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

In  this  very  useful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hollow  cha- 
racters— the  root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of 
grammar  are  referred  to,  which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word — 
and  a  literal  version  in  English  is  interlined  with  the  Hebrew  text 

**The  authors  have  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  the 
readmg  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utili- 
ty. Nothing  so  complete  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  euide  to 
Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high 
praise  to  which  the  authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  can- 
not omit  the  commendation  due  to  their  unassuming  manner :  their 
learning  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  is  invariably 
employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of  those  persons  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  here  provided  for 
their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
furnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initia- 
tion and  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  work  is  very  ju- 
diciously constructed  for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  ol  He- 
brew readers,  the  Punctists  and  the  Anti-punctists ;  it  is,  however, 
particularly  adapted  (or  the  latter."    (Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1818.) 

3*  The  Analytical  Part  of  Principia  Hebraica.  By  Thomas 
KvTWOKTH.    London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  publication  is  a  much  improved  impression  of  part  of  the 
preceding  work,  separate  from  the  graramar  which  originally  ac- 
compani^  it  ''In  this  new  edition,  which  contains  a  compenaium 
and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text,  of  which  the  Analysis  is  ex- 
planatory, is  printed  by  itself  without  remark,  and  is  distributed 
mto  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  usage  of 
servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  explakied  in  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Analytical  Part.  These  short  lessons  are  followed 
By  a  selection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  words;  intended  to  fa- 
miliarize the  learner  with  the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  compendium  includes  three  hundred 
verses  from  the  Psalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series 
of  connected  subjects.  The  second  or  analytical  part  of  the  work 
is  a  complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compendium  \ 
the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in  hollow  cha- 
racters, and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  supplied  by  small 
letters,  accompanied  by  a  Uteral  interlineary  version.  The  whole 
work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  assistant  to  every  student  of  the  HebreML  language,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to 
almost  every  difficulty  which  may  occur  to  a  learner."  (Eclectic 
Review  (N.  &),  vol.  xxv.  p.  439.) 

4.  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  and  without 
points.    By  James  Noble,  A.M.     Glasgow,  1832,  8vo. 

For  an  analirsis  of  this  Grammar  see  the  Journal  of  Education  (or 
July,  1833,  pp.  75-80. 


*  «*  So  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (considerably 
more  than  six  hundred,  we  believe)  has  been  published  by  dis- 
tinguished Hebraists,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  difiiicult  to  de- 
termine which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor 
will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case,  to  the  Hebrew  student  In 
the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those  only  have  been  specified 
which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for  their  utility  and  sim- 
plicity of  method. 


§  5.    CHALSSS    ORAMMABS. 

1.  A  short  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J. 
Parkhubst,  M.A.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given 
in  the  second  volume  of  MasclePs  Grammatica  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  MiCHASLis  Grammatica  Chaldaica.  Gottings,  1771, 
8vo. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar ;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan.  London,  1 821, 12mo. 

4.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language  ;  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  Aramaean  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Habbis,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

5.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Origine  et  Auctoritate  Critica  Com- 
mentatio.     ScripsitLudovicus  Hiboxlius.    Lipsis,  1830,  4to. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  containing  a  Chaldee 
Grammar,  chiefiy  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B.  Winer;  a 
Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Targums,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  with-  Notes  ;  and  a 
Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Rabbinical  character  and  style.  By  Elia^  Rioes,  MA. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1832,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  student  of  Chaldee  literature.  The  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  further  says : — '*  The  Grammar  is  brief^ 
but  quite  copious  enough  for  the  student  who  is  well  versed  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  text,  notes,  and  lexicon  of  the  Chrestomathy,  will 
be  found  all  that  is  needful  in  an  introduction  to  the  Cl^ddee  Lan* 
guage."    (Pref.  p.  V.) 


SECTION  n. 

HEBREW   AND  CHALDEE  LEXICONS. 
§  1.    HEBREW    LEXICONS   with   POINTS. 

1.  JoANNis  BuxTOBFFii  Loxicou  Hcbraicum  et  Chaldaicuro. 
Basiles,  1634,  1645,  1675,  1720,  or  1735,  8vo.  Glasgus,  1824, 
8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtortfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et 
Rabbinicum.     Basiles,  1639,  folio. 

3.  Petri  GuARiNi  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Bibliccun. 
Parisiis,  1746,  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stockii  Clavis  Linguie  Sanctn  Veteria  Testa- 
menti.     Jen»,  1739,  1743,  1753  (best  edit),  8vo. 

5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraic!  et  Chaldaici, 
post  J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Malum,  longe  quam  antehac  correc- 
tius  et  emendatius  edidit  Job.  Ch.  Fried.  Scrulz.  Lipsia,  1777, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Cocceius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schulz,  in 
preparing  his  edition  for  the  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluous 
butch  and  German  words ;  and,  in  determining  the  signification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  terra 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to 
their  true  places  several  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  deri- 
vatives. The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Biblicum,  ordine  alpha- 
betico  tam  primigenia  quam  derivata  Veteris  Testament!  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica,  et  Latinas  eorumdem  Interpretationes  ex  Johannis 
Buxtorfii  aliorumque  eruditissimorum  Virorum  operibus  excerp- 
tas,  exhibens.  Digessit,  multisque  auxit  atque  illustravit  Jose- 
phus  MoNTALDi,  Roms  in  Collegio  Germanico  Controvernarum 
Fidei  et  HebrsBS  Lingua  Professor.    Roms,  1789,  4  tomis,  8vo. 
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7.  Johannis  Sixovis  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraieom  et  Chaldai- 
cum  ordine  etymologico  digestum:  post  J.  Grothofir.  Eichhornii 
curas  denuo  recensuit  emendavit,  auxit  Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Wivxr. 
Bditio  quarta.     Lipsue,  1826,  8vo. 

Dr.  Winer  has  so  greatly  altered,  corrected,  and  improved  this 
Lexicon  that  it  may  to  regarded  as  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  new 
edition  of  Simon  18*8  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

8.  The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Professor 
Simonis,  translated  and  improved  from  his  second  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1766).  By  Charles  Sxagkr,  M.  A.  London, 
1832,  12mo. 

9.  Philipp.  Ulric  Mosrr  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et 
Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnium  Textiis  Sacri  Yet.  Test  Yocabu- 
lorum  Hebraicorum  et  Chaldaicorum  significatio  explicatur,  cum 
Indice  Latino  copiosissimo.  Pnefatus  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian 
Storr.     UlmiB,  1795,  8vo. 

10.  Joannis  Dikdortii  Novum  Lexicon  Lingus  Hebraico- 
Chaldaics.     Lipsis,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Manuale,  in  Codicem 
sacrum  Yeteris  Testamenti,  cur4  Eversurdi  Scheidii  et  Joannis 
Grobnkwoxd.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805-10,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary ;   containing, 

1.  All  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet, 
with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signi- 
fication in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

2.  The  principal  words  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages, 
with  those  which  correspond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Frbt.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  of  more  promise  than  performance,  and  now  entirely 
superseded  by  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  which  are  noticed 
below. 

13.  E.  F.  C.  RosEiTMTJLLERi  Yocabularium  Yeteris  Testa- 
menti Hebrso-Chaldaicum.  Hals  (Libraria  Orphanotrophei), 
1822,  8vo. 

14.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
including  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  &c.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from 
the  Grerman  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  Press,  1825-28.     In  two  vols,  royal  4to. 

This  very  beautifully  printed  work  is  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  first  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexi- 
con which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1810-12,  in  two  thick  octavo 
volumes,  alphabetically  arranged.  •'  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  criti- 
cal lexicon  consists  chiefly  in  the  views  of  lexicography  held  by  the 
author.  The  leading  trait  of  Gesenius,  in  this  respect,  is  judgment. 
He  makes  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  the  various  means  for  de- 
termining the  signification  of  a  Hebrew  word.  His  reasoning  from 
grammatical  analog,  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
from  the  context,  from  the  kindred  dialects,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions,  spontaneously  commends  itself  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  rejected  ail  mystical  derivations. 
He  has  also  avoided  the  error,  nearly  as  dangerous,  into  which  some 
modern  lexicographers  have  run,  in  their  extravagant  use  of  Arabic 
derivations,  in  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  distinct 
dialect,  and  as  such  has  its  peculiarities.  But  although  Gesenius 
has  restricted  himself  in  this  particular ;  yet  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  of  their  constructions  and 
inflections,  sheds  a  constant  and  powerful  light  on  Hebrew  criticism. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  various  significations. 
Here  Gesenius  has  been  very  successful  in  seizing  hold  of  the  pri- 
mary physical  acceptation  of  a  word.  This  he  has  placed  first; 
and  the  other  significations  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  he  derived  from  the  primary.  Each  signification  and 
each  constniction  is  supported  by  pertinent  citations;  which,  when 
attended  with  any  peculiar  diflliculty,  are  WTitten  out  and  accom- 
panied with  a  literal  translation."  The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  truly  observed  in  the  preface,  can  never  be  set  in  a  clearer 
lij^t  than  by  citing  the  passage  which  presents  the  word  in  its  most 
distinguished  situation,  with  relation  to  other  words.  **  Such  a  view 
of  the  different  meanings  of  a  word  is  the  best  commentary  on  all 
the  passages  cited.  Where  the  different  significations  of  a  root  ap- 
pear to  have  no  logical  connection,  they  are  distinguished  by  Roman 
numerals ;  in  other  cases  only  by  Arabic  numerals.  Gesenius  has 
introduced  into  his  lexicon  many  things  which  other  lexicographers 
either  wholly  or  partially  omit;  as  (I.)  A  full  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  verbs  with  diflerent  prepositions  and  particles.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Hebrews  have  no  composite  verbs, 
but  vary  the  signification  of  the  verb  by  means  of  the  preposition 
following,  as  in  other  languages  by  the  preposition  in  composition. 
(2.)  A  full  explanation  of  phrases  and  idioms, — a  very  important 
part  of  a  eood  lexicon.  (3.)  A  notice  of  poetical  words  and  inflec- 
tions, with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expression.    (4.)  A  notice  of 


Ae  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  Hebrew,  in  distinction  from 
the  more  ancient  (5.)  An  account  of  those  words  which  are  defec- 
tive in  some  of  their  forms,  which  are  therefore  borrowed  from 
some  other  word,  like  the  anomalous  verbs  in  Greek.  Gesenius 
first  attended  to  this  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew."  In  preparina 
his  translation  for  the  press,  Professor  Leo  has  not  confined  himself 
to  merely  rendering  the  Hebrew  and  German  into  the  English  lan- 
fi^ua^e,  but  has  made  various  improvements,  which  render  this 
Lexuton  preferable  to  every  other.  First,  he  has  retained  the  origi- 
nal pre&ce  of  Gesenius,  in  which  reasons  are  assigned  for  retaining 
an  old  expression,  or  adopting  a  new  one.  Further,  in  order  to 
afiS>rd  beginners  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  readily  acquainted 
with  the  various  forms  of.  tne  comugations  of  the  verbs,  he  has 
added  io  each  root  of  them  the  number  of  conjugations  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  He  has  also  verified  all  the  citations  of  Uie 
Hebrew  Scriptures  with  Yan  der  Hooght's  edition,  and  has  thus 
tacitly  corrected  many  errors  which  had  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  translation  has  an  advantage  uver 
the  original.  Lastly,  Mr.  Leo,  having  compared  Geseniuas  Ger- 
man abridgment  of  his  lexicon  with  his  own  translation,  and  dis- 
covered several  additions  and  improvements,  he  has  interwoven 
them  in  his  work;  and  has  subjoined  an  appendix,  containing- 
an  alphabet  of  such  anomalous  woras  as  present  more  than  ordinary 
difiUculty  to  students. 

15.  Guilielmi  Geseitti  Thesaurus  Philologico-CriticusLingns 
Hebrtes  et  Chaldss  Yeteris  Testamenti.  Editio  altera  secundum 
radices  digesta,  priore  Germanic^  longe  auctior  et  emendatior. 
Pars  I.     Lipsis,  1827)  4to. ;  also  on  large  paper  in  folio. 

Professor  Gesenius,  afler  making  preparations,  for  several  years, 
for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  ot  the  Hebrew  language,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  printed  the  first  portion  of  it  so  long  since  as  the 
year  1827 ;  but  proceeded  no  further  with  this  work.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  brought  out  two  manual  editions  in  German  and 
Hebrew,  which  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  following  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Thesaurus : — (1.)  Being  intended  for 
scholars,  and  not  for  beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  etyrooloei- 
cal  order,  while  the  Manuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2.)  All  the 
proper  names  are  included  and  illustrated.  (3.)  In  quoting  a  pas- 
sage in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  passages  are 
given,  unless  where  the  number  is  great,  and  the  citation  of  them 
would  be  unimportant.  (4.)  When  the  author  differs  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  or  sometimes  from  himself,  the  reasons  are  given  at 
length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  rashness.  (5 )  In  the  citation 
of  authorities,  reference  is  more  frequently  had  to  the  older  inter- 
preters, and  every  where,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ultimate 
sources.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  188.)  The  portion 
already  published  comprises  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  more  parts  or  numbers.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  folio  paper,  the  typographical  execution  of 
which  is  truly  beautiful. 

16.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  German  Works  of  ProfI 
W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gib  as,  A.M.  Andover  (North 
America),  1824,  royal  8vo.  London,  1827,  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion, 1832,  8vo. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 
Its  basis  is  the  German  aoridgment  or  smaller  Lexicon  of  Prof. 
Gesenius,  which  was  publish^  at  Leipsic,  in  1815,  in  8vo. ;  but 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  throughout  consulted  the  TheMurns  or  lamr  Lexi- 
con, and  has  also  made  some  corrections  fioniOeMnius'a  later  phi- 
lological works,  especially  his  (German)  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  lfi90-21.  Still  further 
to  improve  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  hot  only  corrected  many 
errors  and  oversights  which  had  crept  into  the  original  works  of 
Gesenius,  but  has  also  comraodiously  broken  the  articles  into  para- 
graphs ;  making  each  signification  of  a  word  to  commence  a  new 
paragraph ;  and  he  has,  in  addition,  mentioned  under  each  noun, 
which  is  found  inflected  in  the  Old  TestamMit,  the  declension  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  given  in  Prof  Stuarfs  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  86. 

The  first  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lancelot 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  who  omitted  the  references  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Gram- 
mar, in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  Further,  to 
insure  greater  correctness,  the  Hebrew  words  were  printed  from 
the  second  edition  of  Gesenius's  "  Neues  Hebraisches  Handworter- 
buch,"  which  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1825.  The  second  London 
edition  was  sui>erintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  Both  re- 
prints are  very  neatly  executed. 

17.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Yeteris 
Testamenti  libros.  Latine  elaboravit,  multisque  modis  retracta- 
vit  et  auxit  Guil.  Gesenius.     Lipsise,  1833,  8vo. 

The  third  edition  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexicon  is 
the  basis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. It  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Thesaurus  described  in 
No.  15.  supra. 

18.  A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  abridged  with  the  latest  Improvements  from 
the  Works  of  Professor  W.  Gesenius,  and  designed  particularly 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Josiah  W.  Gib  as,  A.M.     Ando- 
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ver  [Masaachusetts],  1828,  8to.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  New  Haven^  1832,  8to.  Reprinted  at  L<mdon,  1833, 
Svo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  retuUs  of  the  preceding  larger  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  all  in  the  first  stages  of  their' 
study.  All  supposititious  meanings,  restiujg  only  on  inference  and 
analogy,  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  (juotmg  and  commenting  on 
passages  of  the  Bible.  Phrases  and  idioms  are  introduced  only 
sparingly ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  anomalous  forms  are  omitted. 
Professor  Gibbs  has  announced  his  intention  of  supplying  this  last 
defect  by  an  .al];)habetical  vocabulary  of  difficult  and  anomalous 
forms,  accompanied  with  a  full  analysis.  The  second  edition  was 
very  carefully  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  many  words  were  improved.  This  Manual  is  Quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  student.  The  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  facilitated  by  this  work.  "  So 
cheap  and  manageable  a  Lexicon  will  be  reckoned  a  great  acqui- 
sition by  all  students,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  used  Gese- 
nius's  or  Stuart's  grammar,  as  it  contains  references  to  them  in  the 
declension  of  nouns."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833,  p.  586.)  The 
Lc»id<m  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

19.  Lexicon  Hebneo-Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnes  voces  He- 
bnes  et  Chaldss  Lingue,  qus  in  Veteris  Testament!  libris 
occummt,  ezhibentur,  adjectis  ubique  genuinis  significationibus 
Latinifl.  Accurante  Chr.  Rkikeccio.  Iterum  editum,  emenda- 
tum,  auctum  per  J.  Fr.  Rehkopf,  denuo  edidit,  emendavit,  auxit, 
atque  in  ordinem  redegit  alphabeticum,  A.  Ph.  L.  SArxRWEiir, 
Hannovene,  1828,  8vo. 

20.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraico-Latinum  et  Chaldseo-Biblicom: 
auctore  J.  £.  SrAULsa.     Landishuti,  1831,  8vo. 

21.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum :  auctore 
J.  B.  Glaire.     Paris,  1831,  8vo. 

22.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamenti,  ordine  etymologico  compositum.  Edidit  Ernestus 
Fridericus  Leopold.     Lipsie,  1832,  12mo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  those  who  are  commencing  their  studies  in  Hebrew  literature. 
It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive :  it  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is 
the  cheapest  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  has  issued  from  the  press. 

23.  Thesauri  Lingus  Hebraics,  e  Mischna  augendi,  Parti- 
cula  I.  II.  III.  Auctore  Ant.  Theod.  HARTMAirar.  Rostochii, 
1825-26,  4to. 

*»*  Those  who  are  commencing  their  Hebrew  studies  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  will  find  Leusden's  Clavis  Hehraica  Veteris  Testa- 
menti (Utrecht,  1683,  4to.),  and  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi 
(Edinburgh,  1770,  Norvici,  1824,  8vo.),  to  be  very  useful  manuals, 
as  Bythner*B  Lyra  Prophetica,  noticed  in  pa^e  9,  of  this  Appendix, 
and  Messrs.  £ey worth  and  Jones's  Principia  Hebraica  (noticed  in 
p.  89.),  are  to  those  who  begin  with  the  book  of  Psalms.  Of  J.  H. 
Meisnb&'s  JVomk  Veteris  Testamenti  Clavis^  only  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Lipsie,  1809,  8vo.) :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leus- 
den's  or  Robertson's  works,  but  does  not  ^o  through  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment "  Its  value  if  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  significations 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version ;  the  dimsrences  of 
which  ttom  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for 
with  Biiidi  crttioal  acumen. 


§  2*  HsBRXW  Lexicoit  vnthout  Poiitts. 

.  An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  ex- 
plained in  their  leading  and  derived  Senses;  the  Derivative 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  respective  Primitives,  and  tlie 
Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorized  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Citations  from  various  Authors.  By  John  Parkhurst,  M.A. 
London,  1792,  4to.     Other  editions  in  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  repeated  impressions  it  has  undergone)  appeared  in 
1762;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the  third  in  17^;  all  in  quarto. 
The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  as  being  the  last  which 
was  corrected  by  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a  long  life 
of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  genuine  London  edi- 
tions,  in  royal  8vo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  accomplished  daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and 
iusUy  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  The  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Grammars  above  noticed  are  prefized  to  this  Lexi- 
con. 
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GRAMMARS    AND   LEXICONS   FOR  THE    GREEK   TESTAMENT,   AND 
FOR  THE   SEPTUAGINT  VERSION. 

§  1.  ORAiaCARS   AND   OTHER   TREATISES  ON   THE  LANOUAOX  OF 

THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Learners,  and  of  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than 
English.    By  John  Parkhurst,  M.A.    4to.  and  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon ;  which  is  noticed  in  p.  93.  infra. 

2.  De  Veri  Naturi  atque  Indole  Orationis  Graeca  Novi  Tes- 
tamentL  Auctore  Henrico  Planck.  Gottings,  1810.  [Also 
in  the  first  volume  of  Rosenmuller's  CommentHtionea  Theolo- 
gic».] 

"  The  little  tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  opened  the  way  fully  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  style  oi  the  New  Testa^ 
ment;  and  unfolded  those  philological  pnnciples  of  which  the 
works  of  Wahl  and  Winer  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  practical 
application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of  large  views : 
and  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical  world  than  all  tho 
ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of  the  Attic  Con- 
troversy*' respecting  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  (North  Ame- 
rican Review,  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106.)  Two  English 
translations  of  this  treatise  have  appeared ;  one,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  the  other,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabineu 

3.  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sic- 
here  Grundlage  der  Neutestamentlichen  Exegese,  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Georg.  Benedict  Wiker.     Dritte  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1830. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  Grammar  appeared  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1822,  and  was  translated  into  English  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetls)  in  1825.  [See  the  next  article.]  In  1826  the  author  pub- 
lished a  second  edition,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  secona  vo- 
lume of  excursus  on  some  of  the  more  imp)ortant  topics  of  the  work. 
In  1830  the  present  (or  tliird)  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
former  volumes  are  united,  and  the  subjects  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  order.  Upon  the  elementary  materials  collected  by  Planck, 
and  augmented  by  his  own  long-continued  researches.  Dr.  Winer 
has  erected  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  deviations  as  to  form  and 
flexions  of  words,  but  having  regard  chieflv  to  the  syntax,  or  at 
least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  structure  of 
sentences.  "  In  this,"  third  edition,  "  the  author  has  also  given  the 
further  results  of  his  continued  studies;  and  especially  those  flow- 
ing from  an  attentive  and  systematic  perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek 
writers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and 
Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  langXiage  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  charac- 
ter of  it  in  a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can 
be  no  longer  mistaken  or  perverted."  (Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  1.  p.  640.) 

4.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from 
the  German  of  George  Benedict  Winer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson,  Assis- 
tant Instructor  in  the  same  Department  Andover,  1825.  Large 
8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 
The  Anglo-American  translators  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  this  Grammar  by  verifying  all  the  references  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  addition  of  numeYous  learned  notes,  which  are 
designated  by  the  initials  of  their  respective  names. 

5.  Grammatica  Lingue  Gnecse  qu^  N.  T.  Scriptores  usi  sunt, 
composita  a  Joanne  Carolo  Guilelmo  Alt.  Halis  Saxonum, 
1829,  Svo. 

A  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  Winer,  so  far  as  they  had  been  published. 

6.  De  ModoTum  Usu  in  Novo  Testamento :  Qusstionis  Gram- 
matice  Pars  prima,  Indicativi  Usum  explicans.  Scripeit  Carolus 
Henricus  Adelbert  Lipsirs.     Lipsite,  1827,  Svo. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Ttet  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofs  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  conmion  English  Version.  By  Granville  Sharp. 
Second  editioii.^   Durham  and  London,  1803,  12mow 

8.  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  By  Christopher  Wordsworth  [now  D.D.] 
London,  1802,  8to. 
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9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  aptilied  to  the  Criticum 
Bnd  IllustratLon  of  the  New  Testament  Bj  T.  r.MiDDLiTon, 
D.D.  [Idle  Biabop  of  CalcutU.]  London,  ISOS.  Second  Edi- 
tion, CBinbridge  and  London,  1S2S.    Third  Rdition,  London, 


Id  not  fairly  refi 
1  by  Bp.  M.    ' 


B,  the  convincing  phi- 
The  ircoid  inipreMian 


tlurd  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jiunei  EosE,  B.D.. 
■ble  rerauka  end  iliueinitioni.    An  Ahairacl  of  the  Doetr 
Graek  Article,  chiefly  derived  from  Bishop  Middli 
prefiied  tu  the  liral  vutume  of  Mr.  Valpy'a  edilic 
Teilainenl  with  I^ngtiah  notes,  printed  in  1831. 

10.  Joannis  t**  Voobst  AoinuuJveraioneB  de  Uhu  Verborum 
cum  Pitepoaitiimihus  compogitoriun.      Para  1.  Lugduni  Balavo- 

ram,  18IB.    PbtbU.  \S-t%  Svo. 

It  n  an  important  philol 
which  the  acred  wriicn 
the  yerbe  employed  by  ihem,  ore  iiBclesa  (u  rruJ.  t  i«lier  afgerleo). 

Sri,  and  whether  in  corksequence  Ihey  ought  to  be  lahen  specially 
J  coniideratiiHi.  M.  van  Voorst  e«lahlishes  this  last  opinion; 
lisquisitlon  he  has  happily  illustrated 
■nl  words  occurrini?  in  the  NewTes- 
ian,  lom.  vi.  pp.  342.  243.     fjiunes. 


of  the 

of  the  Greek 


sr  Ihe  prepoailions. 


i  in  the  Mcond 
the  force  and  mmn 
lament.      (MUangi 


11.  ChrUtiuuiAbrahami  WiBLCommenlatio  de  Particutie  Ei 
et  Pr«^n«lionia  E«  apud  N.  T.  ScciptOTC*  Uiu  et  Poteatale. 
LipuB,  1827,  Sto. 

13.  Joh.  Aug.  Henr,  Ti-mnssidoSynonjiniBin  NovoTes- 
tanwnlo  Liber  Primus.  Adjects  sunt  alia  ejusdem  aigunienti. 
LipBUe,  1839. — Ejuitdem,  Liber  eecundus.  Pact  mortem  aucloris 
cdulit,  alia  opuaculs  eiegellci  argutnenti  adjecit,  Guiliehniu  Be- 
cfaei,  A.M.  Lipeis,  1632,  8vo. 

12*.  Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  Nttr  Tcstameul  by 
John  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Ctaig,  M.A.    Bdinbu^h,  I B33-34,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Tillmonn  was,  to  inveslignte  ihe  comparative 
force  of  those  words  in  the  New  Tcstamenl.  which  appear  to  be 
■ynonymous,  that  it,  which  range  under  a  common  genus,  as  hov- 
ingODfl  generic  idea  in  common  ;  but  each  of  which  have,  in  addi- 

list,  which  will  be  of  greai  service  lo  future  leiicogra- 
iB  New  Tesiament ;  and  the  present  work  consists  of  en- 


phen  of  the  N 


The- 


synon 


They  01 
author  of  the  trensla- 


whjch  Ibrms  pact  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cob 


f    9,    •IMtjtRIKS 

NumBTODS  lexicons  to  the  Greek  Teotatoent  have  beer)  pub- 
liihed  at  diflerent  times,  a  list  of  whic^  is  given  by  Schleusner, 
at  the  end  of  theprefsre  tahis  X.ej(icon  ;  and  the  de/ettt  of  which 
■re  considered  by  J.  F.  FiacnuR  in  his  "  Prolusiones  de  vitiia 
Leilconim  Novi  Testament],  Lipain,  1791,"  8vo.  The  causes 
why  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  until  of  late  years, 
haa  not  been  studied  in  proportion  to  ita  importance,  together 
wtlh  a  statement  of  the  requisit«  of  a  good  LeiicOD,  are  speci- 
fied by  J.  BKricHxiB  in  his  "Idea  LeiicognphiB  Novi  Testa- 
DWntL      Baunin,  1833,"  8vo.      The  foltovring  are  tboee  most 


1,  Gloaaaiinm  Grtectiin  in  Sacroa  Novi  Piaderis  Libras,  ex 
M98.  nrimiu  edidit,  notisque  inluatisTit  Joanne*  Albebti. 
Lndg.  BaL  1735,  Svo. 

3.  Oioana  Saene  Hisicnii,  Grace.  Ei  oniverso  illiua  Opere 
in  Usam  Interpretationis  Libr,  Stcr.  eicerpait,  emendavit,  notia- 
qne  iUaattavll  Jo.  Chi.  Gottlieb  Erneati.  Acc««eni]it  fflosne 
GmcB  in  Psalmoa,  «i  Catalogo  ManuscripltMiun  BibHothecs 
Taurineniii  denuo  edits.     Lipats,  17BG,  Bvo. 

8.  Smnx  et  Phitosini  QkBas  Sacra  Otad,  cum  apcilegio 
Glon.  B8.  Uesycbii  el  Btymoli^itci  Magni ;  congeaait,  emenda- 
Tit,etnatijil)uMrBvit,  J.  C.  G.  EraaHL    Lipaic,  ITBfl.STo. 

Schlatuner  haa  uttacted  the  moat  valoabla  maltar  Bum  thew 
works,  and  inserted  it  in  his  well-kitoWB  and  excellent  Greek  Lei- 
icoD  to  the  New  TeslaiDenl. 

4.  Critici  Saeia;  containing  Obaerratioiu  on  all  the  Batlicea 
sfib*  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old,  and  (he  GT«dc  of  (he  New  Tea- 
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Edwaid  Liie 

,   Esq. 

London 

1G63,  folio. 

This  work 

v»s  first  pubM> 

bed  in 

1639  and 

1646.  in  4io. 

folm  impressi 

n  of  1662  IS  [be 

beet  t 

nglish  ed 

ion.    TheC 

Sacr^  was  Ira 

nslated  inu.  La 

n  and 

primed  a 

Ainsterdam, 

...  by  John  Ileeser,  1696,  in  fo 

vcas  one  of  the  " ^  .  •     -• 

friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  very 
to  the  understanding  of  Ihe  original  languages  of  tlii 
ings;  and  as  it  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low 


..  J  Ileeser,  1696,  in  folio.    Mr.  Leigh 

learned    men  of  his  lime,  and  eiuoyed  ths 
is  a  very  valuable  help 


ed  for  either  o 
rhaps  be  able 

the  following  works,  which  a  student 
purchase.    The  Critics  Sacra  not  only 

very  word  in  the  Old  and  New  TeMa- 

enrich^"'Smos 

every  definition  with  philological  and 

L    To  this  work  moat  succeeding  leii- 

on  the  Old  and 

New  Teiiament  have  been  greatly  in- 

5.  JUannis  Ksollii  Vocabularium  Biblicura  Novi  Tealamenti, 
ita  secundum  seriem  capitum  atque  versuum  adomatum,  ut  in 
lectiono  sacrorum  Novi  Testament!  Gisci  Librorum  osum  pre- 
bere  possit  eitemporalem.  Edilio  nova,  auctioi  ct  emendatioi, 
addilis  subinde  prteler  Anntysin  Grainmaticum  Vocomque  The- 
maU  Locomm  difKciliorum  ei plication ibus.     Lipsin,  1777,  Svo. 

6.  Novum  Lexicon  Grteeo-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum 
congossit  ct  variis  observation! bus, philologicis  illustravlt  Johannes 
FriedericiiB  ScHLEDSXER.  Lipsie,  1819.  4  parts  in  3  vols.  Svo. 
Glas^UB,  1S24.     4lo.  and  also  in  3  vols.  Svo. 

This  is  Ihe  /ourA  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work ;  the 
flntappeared  at  Leipeic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  ISOI ;  and  the  diin) 
in  I8U8.  An  elegant  reprint  of  this  Leiicon  was  executed  at  Ihe 
University  press.  Edinburah,in  1614.  in  two  vols.  8vo.:  iheCerman 
quotslioiia  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  Ihia  ediUon  tianslaled 
into  English  by  the  ediiois,  Messra.  Suiiih.  Strauchon,  and  Dicken- 
son. Another  reprint  of  this  Leiicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow 
press  in  1817,  also  in  two  volumes,  Bvo.    The  fmrll,  Leijaic  edi- 

inlenperaed  ihrougb  the  work.    The  PrB6ce_cc 


7.  Lexicon  Giraca-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentnm.  Con- 
gessit  JoL  Frieder.  Schlousner ;  in  compendium  redegit  Joannes 
CiBET,  LL.D.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

"The  mainprincipleof  this  volume  is  that  it  contains  all Schleus 

references,  and  this  without  abridgment ;  while  nothing  is  sacri- 

dispensed  wilh Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  cofrecl 

impressions."      (Eclectic  Review,  vol.  iivi.  II.  S.  p.  IBO.)     Ilia 
manual  Leiicon  is  very  neatly  printed. 

8.  Christiani  ScaoETOEXii  Novum  I>exicon  Greco-Latinum 
in  Novum  Testamcntum:  post  J.  T.  Kreb^um  Tecenanil,el  variia 
obseivationibua,  philologicis  et  ciiticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Siobh. 


The  iiist  ed 

If  Scbleusner-i 
IS  Ihe  best  Gre 
vhieh  it  may  h 


on  of  Schoetgi 
Kreb's  corr— 
I  1765,  both 


'8vj.     frei 


ilioii  was  jriBily  cc 
i  aiKi  i^iiii  i.t.>i>:uii  lo  the  Now  Testa 
substituted  by  those  n  bo  cannot  afliinl  lo 


9.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  Iho  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Examples  of  all  the  lrr<<Liiilcir  and  more  difitcnltln- 
(teclions.     ByJ.U.Biss.    LoBdDn,l»20:  second  edition,  1639, 

This  little  volunte  is  confessedly  a  manaal  lexicon  for  young 
students  of  the  Greek  Tealamonl.  t Is  author  has  carefijily  abridged 
Ihe  more  difTuae  explanations  of  other  Lexicons ;  but  it  is  noticed 
here  ptincipelly  because  it  contains  nearly jf/ly  articles  commonly 
omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  are. 
supplied  ftomihe/mirl*  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed.  The 
second  edition  is  much  enlarged,  and  so  msierially  improved,  that 
it  may  almost  be  regaided  as  a  new  work.    The  definitions  hava 

■  tndlrpensable  as  Ihe  Leilcoi 
BtodentL  the  aotlwr  canast  oml 
Jebb :— "  1  woaH"  he  says,  "ea 
may  happea  to  use  (as  ittIM  prater  i 

It  inelr  adfanta«e  to  use)  ibe  teiji ., 

"      -    ■  of  acbleuanerand  Bretacbaetdsr  Ibr  IheSe^ 

be  partlciilarly  oa  Ihslr  (Osiil  Sfshist  alk«d 

ds  whose  trdinarT  slsniflestloo  Is  any  Ihlu  but 

IS  be  earefutlr  eaananed : 

lint  h<m«*n  the  telatMt 
t  Blwiys  (DEh  a  TartalloB, 
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been  amplified ;  references  are  made  to  passages  in  which  words 
are  used  in  peculiar^  acceptations ;  and  examples  are  quoted  of 
unusual  comoinations  of  language.  While  every  thins  has  been 
rv'tained  which  adapted  this  Lexicon  to  the  wants  of  the  mere 
learner,  the  author  has  aimed  to  accommodate  it  also  (as  iar  as  its 
lunits  would  permit)  to  the  use  of  those  whose  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  more  critical  and  discriminating. 

10.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  care- 
ftillj  marked,  and  Grenealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sa- 
cred History  are  annexed.  By  the  Rct.  Henry  LAiire,  LLJ). 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

**  It  is  a  convenient  work  for  all  who  wish  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  die  Ori^nal,  without  making  any  further  progress  in  the 
language."    (British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

11.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti,  auctore  Christophoro 
Abrahamo  Wahl.  Lipsis,  1822,  2  tomis,  8vo.  Editio  secunda, 
anctior  et  emendatior.    Lipsis,  1829,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  cannot  afEord  to  purchase 
Scbleusner's  Lexicon.  It  is  founded  on  the  philological  principles 
first  developed  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  elaborate  dissertation 
* Dt  Verit  Naturlt  atque  Indole  Orationis  GrteoB  Novi  Testamenti" 
noticed  in  page  91.  ntpra,  "It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to 
bring  into  a  moderate  compass  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most 
extended  investigations  into  both  the  philology  and  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume  ;  so  that  they  might  be  made  universally  ac- 
cessible, and  be  adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  and  habitual 
use,  of  every  student  The  work  was  intended  to  embrace  simply 
the  retulUj  without  the  processes,  of  investigation ;  with  references 
to  autltorities  sufficient  to  verify  those  results,  should  the  student 
wish  to  prosecuto  his  inquiries  further.  That  such  is  the  plan  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  successfully 
accomplished  that  purpose.  The  object  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  corn- 
mentary — not  the  exhioition  of  a  system  of  theology :  it  is  designed 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  by  which  he 
is  totaid  himself  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  a  writer,  and  making 
out  practically,  if  not  formally,  a  commentary  for  himself  To  do 
this  fully  he  must  of  course  go  back  to  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  the  lexicon  itself  was  drawn.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  a  ^reat  deal  of  the  merit  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  power  which  the  writer  may  possess  of  condensing  his 
thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in  torms  at  once  concise  and  per- 
spicuous. In  this  resi>ect  we  think  that  a  high  rank'must  be  as- 
signed to  Wahl ;  and  that  he  is  far  removed  both  from  the  diffuse- 
ness  of  Parkhurst^  and  from  that  prolixity  and  unnecessary  copious- 
ness for  which  Schleusner  is  distinguished."  (North  American 
Review  for  July,  1826,  vol  xxiii.  pp.  106, 107.)  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (pp.  554 — 568.)  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  criticism,  bv  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  and  of  that  by  Dr.  Bretschnei- 
der,  No.  14.  infra. 

12.  Chi  vis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  usibus  Scholarum  et 
Juveniun  Theologis  studiosorum  accommodata.  Auctore  Chris- 
tophoro Abrahamo  Wahl.    Editio  minor.    Lipsis,  1831,  4to. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  Wabl's  second  edition  of  his  larger  Lexi- 
con fills  343  closely  printed  pages  in  lai^e  4to.  Professor  Tholuck, 
of  Halle,  states  that  it  "  is  very  well  done,  although,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  truly  Christian  theology,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  Spirit  of  6od  moves  not  upon  the  waters."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository  for  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

13.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Clavis  Philologica  of  Christ  Abraham  Wahl.  By  Edward 
RoBiNSOK,  A.M.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature, TheoL  Sem.  Andover.  Andover  [Massachusetts], 
1825,  royal  8vo. 

Though  modestly  announced  as  a  translation  from  Wahl's  Clavis, 
this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work  is,  in  fact,  a  new  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  composed  with  ^reat  care  and  accuracy. 
The  texts  cited  by  Wahl  have  all  been  verified  and  corrected ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  references  to  classic  authors  have  been  corrected, 
where  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  access  to  the  editions  consulted  by 
Wahl.  Many  of  the  definitions  have  been  framed  de  novo  from  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  from  the  very  general  Latin  defini- 
tions either  of  Wahl  or  Schleusner;  and  where  any  important  re- 
mark or  illustration  could  be  derived  from  Schleusner  or  from  other 
sources,  Mr.  R.  has  carefully  introduced  it.  But,  besides  the  labour 
of  a  general  revision,  he  nas  introduced  various  improvements, 
which  ^reatlv  enhance  the  value  of  his  Lexicon.  Wahl  had  par- 
tiaUy  given  the  various  constructions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with 
their  cases :  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  this  in  every  instance  through- 
out :  he  has  further  endeavoured  to  make  each  article,  as  far  as  was 
poasible,  include  a  reference  to  -every  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  is  found :  the  result  is,  that  his  Lexicon  is, 
to  a  verv  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment The  last  improvement  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  relates 
to  die  mode  of  printing.  In  the  original  Clavis  of  Wahl,  the  arti- 
<Jea  are  printed  in  a  solid  form,  without  any  divisions  whatever, 
and  on  an  inferior  paper,  which  renders  the  book  by  no  means 


Sleasant  to  read.  Mr.  Robinson  has  caused  them  to  be  printed  in 
ouble  columns,  and  has  broken  them  into  convenient  paragraphs. 
The  student  who  can  afford  to  purchase  this  Lexicon,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Parkhurst's  valuable  work  (which  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber, at  length,  of  illustrations  from  classic  authors  as  well  as  from 
modem  writers),  will  possess  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  philology. 

14.  Lexicon  Manuale  Grsco-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testa- 
menti, auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bustschnkider.  Lipeis,  1824; 
Editio  secunda,  aactior  et  emendatior,  Lipsis,  1829,  2  tomis, 
8vo.' 

This  manual  Lexicon  exhibits  a  less  strict  adherence  to  the  philo- 
logical principles  developed  by  Planck  and  Wahl,  above  noticed. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  more  frequently  from  the  Septuagint 
and  the  apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
published  by  Fabricius,  with  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  imparts  the  chief  value  to  Dr. 
Bretschneider's  work. 

15.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament : 
in  which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  Sacred 
Books  are  distinctly  explained,  and  the  meanings  assigned  to 
each,  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  from  the  Greek  Writers.  To  this  Work  is  prefixed 
a  plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  LeHm- 
ers,  and  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than  English. 
By  John  Pabkhdrst,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprising  the 
more  Valuable  Parts  of  the  Works  of  some  later  Writers.  By 
Hugh  James  Ross,  B.D.     London,  1829,  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  Lexic<»i  to 
the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1769,  the  second  in  1794,  both  in 
quarto ;  the  third  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
crorrections,  and  with  large  additions,  in  1798.  These  have  been 
retained  in  the  numerous  impressions  which  have  subsequently 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  third  and  last  edition, 
sacred  philology  has  received  great  accessions ;  and,  a  new  edition 
being  required,  the  proprietors  of  this  work  confided  it  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  has  conferred  a  high  obligation  on 
biblical  students  by  the  manner  in  which  he  nas  revised  and 
edited  the  work.    The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  him  •• — 

1.  As  Mr.  Parkhurstwas  at  least  a  great  admirer  of  the  peculiar 
cosmologicai  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  had  introduced  many 
etymologies  wnich  were  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  uncer- 
tain, these  etymologies,  and  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Hutchinsonion  school,  have  been  omitted. 

2.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was 
defective  in  accurate  discrimination  between  the  various  senses 
of  the  same  word.  Great  inconvenience  had  also  arisen  from  the 
paucity  of  instances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  references  to  profane  authors.  These  defects  had  altogether 
banished  Mr.  P.'s  Lexicon  from  the  shelves  of  the  critical  reader, 
who  had  supplied  its  place  by  tlie  labours  of  recent  German  lexi- 
cographers, especially  those  of  Schleusner,  Bretschneider,  and 
Waiil.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplied  both  these  defects,  partly  from  his 
own  researches,  but  principally  from  the  valuable  works  of  the 
scholars  just  named. 

3.  Vanous  important  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament 
from  the  general  Greek  Grammars  of  the  Professors  Buttman  and 
Matthias. 

4.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  attending  to  the 
style  of  the  NewTestement,  he  has  distinguished,  by  a  convenient 
mark,  those  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  :  and  he  has  added  in  such  cases  examples  from  the 
apocryphal  writings  where  such  instances  are  found. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  foritier  editions  by  more  than  two  hundred),  by 
omitting  altogether  the  most  fanciful  etymologies  of  Parkhumt,  as 
well  as  by  throwing  much  less  important  matter  into  notes,  and 
entirely  rewriting  many  articles,  Mr.  Rose  has  added  at  least  one 
third  of  new  matter  to  this  work ;  which,  in  its  present  greatly 
iraf>roved  state,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  critical  and  correct  knowledge  of  thtf  New 
Testament. 

16.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  John  Dawson,  A.B.,  and 
considerably  enlarged :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  Classical  Education.  By  W.  C.  Taylou,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1831,  8vo. 

§  3.  Lsxicoirs  to  thk  Septuagiict  Virsiok. 

1.  Jo.  Christiani  Bisl  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologicus ;  sive 
Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  Interpretea  et  Scriptores  Apocryphoa 
Veteris  Testamenti.  Ex  Autoris  MScto  edidit  ac  pnefatus  est 
E.  H.  Mutzenbecher.     Hag*  Comitnm,  1779-80,  3  tomis,  8vo 

»  8e«  the  note  Id  p-  92. 
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Lexici  in  Interpretes  Gfebcos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphps  Spicilegium  I.  ct  II.  Post  Bielium  congessit  et 
cdidit  Jo.  Fried.  ScHLEUSwER.     Lipsise,  1784-86. 

Lexici  in  Interpretes  Gr»co8  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphos  Spicilegia.  Post  Bielium  et  Schleusnerum  con- 
gessit et  edidit  C.  G.  Bretschneiuer.     liipsis,  1805,  8vo. 

2.  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticns,  sive  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  et  reliquos  Interpretes  Gr»cos,  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testamenti ;  post  Bielium  et  alios  viros  doctos  congessit 
et  edidit  Johannes  Friedericus  Sculeusner.  Lipsiae,  1820, 1821. ; 
in  5  parts  or  vols.  8vo.  GlasguEs  et  Londini,  1832.  In  three 
thick  volumes,  8vo. 

On  the  basis  of  BieVs  Lexicon  and  his  continuators,  Schleusner 
has  produced  a  Lexicon  for  the  Sepluagint  Greek  version,  which, 
for  pnilological  research,  is  surpassed  only  by  his  Lexicon  lor  the 
New  Testament. 

The  edition  which  in  1822  issued  from  the  University  Press  at 
Glasgow,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  printers,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M. 
Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  publisher  (Mr.  R.  Priestley),  at  whose 
expense  it  was  undertaken;  it  is  very  beautifully  executed.  In 
this '  edition,  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  quotations,  have  been  corrected ;  and  the  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  said 
to  be  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended.  Professor 
Schleusner's  German  explanations  of  particular  words  umforraly 
have  English  translations  attached  to  them;  and  to  the  third 
volume  there  is  appended  an  index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occur- 
ring in  the  work,  together  with  a  collation  of  verges  and  chapters, 
as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septua^int 
superintended  by  Wechel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  m  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Ap- 
pendix, which  fills  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Leipsic  edition. 

3.  E.  G.  A.  B5cKEL  Nov®  Clavis  in  Gnecos  Interpretes  Vete- 
ris Testamenti,  Scriptoresque  Apocryphos,  ita  adomatse  ut  etiam 
Lexici  in  Novi  Foederis  Libros  usum  prajbere  possit,  alque  Edi- 
tionis  LXX.  Interpretum  Hcxaplaris,  Specimina,  4to.  LipsiaB, 
1820, 

This  work  was  never  completed.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Commentationes  Theologies  (pp.  195 — 263.),  edited  by  MM.  Vel- 
thusen,  Kuiniiel,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Clavis  Rtli- 
ipdaram  Versionum  Gracarum  V.  T.  by  John  Frederick  Fischer  : 
It  contains  only  the  letter  A.  Both  these  intended  publications  are 
aaperseded  by  Schleusner's  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint 
just  noticed. 

4.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  originally  a  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, and  now  adapted  to  the  Classics,  with  a  Greek  Grammar 
prefixed.   By  Greville  Ewihg.    Glasgow  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  third  edition,  greatly  improved,  of  a  truly  valuable  Lexicon  ; 
the  first  edition  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1801,  and  the  second  in 
1812.  "  From  its  size,  cheapness,  and  laudable  brevity  (in  most 
respects),  this  book  is  capable  of  becoming  generally  useful."  (Bri- 
tish Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  326.)  The  Gram- 
mar is  sold  separately :  besides  being  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  ureek  language,  it  contains  many  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  style  of  the  Sepluagint  and  New  Testament. 


SECTION  IV. 

ORAMMARS  AND  LEXICONS   OF  THE   COONATE   OR   KINDRED 

LANGUAGES. 

%   1,    OBirSKAL    TSBATTS    8    AITD    POLTOLOTT   OKAMMARS  OF  THE 

COGNATE  LANGUAGES. 

U  Introditctio  ad  Lectionem  Linguarum  Orientalium : 

Hebraics.  Syriacs.  Ethioince. 

Chaldaicffi.  Arabics.  Armens. 

Samaritans.  Persies.  Copts. 

CMimUam  de  earum  studio  foeliciter  insttituendo,  et  de  Libris 

quos  in  hunc  finem  sibi  comparare  debent  studied Per 

Brianum  Walton,  S.T.D.    Londini,  1^55,  12mo. 

**  This  little  tract,'*  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  **  ia  really  well  writ- 
ten, and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  published. 
It  does  not  contain  grammars  of  the  diSerent  languages  mentioned 
in  the  title,  but  only  the  difierent  idp^abets,  and  directions  how  to 
read  them.  At  the  end  of  his  expositicnt  of  the  alphabet  of  each 
language  is  a  specimen  in  the  proper  character,  each  line  of  which 
is  included  between  (too  others ;  tne  first  of  which  is  a  literal  Latin 
version  of  the  original,  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  italics.  Short  as  these  examples  are,  they  are  of  great 
utilitjr  to  a  learner."  (Bibliogr.  Diet  vol.  li.  p.  11.)  As  the  obpy  in 
&e  Library  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ii  designated  as  tiUio 


secundot  priori  emendaiior,  1655,  it  should  seem  that  two  editions 
of  this  treatise  were  printed  in  ^e  same  year.  (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  74.) 

2.  Briani  Waltoni  Dissertatio,  in  qua  de  Linguis  Orientali- 
bus,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Samaritana,  Svriaca,  Arabica,  Persica, 
Armena,  et  Copta :  et  de  Textuum  et  Versionum,  qus  in  Con^lu* 
tensibus,  Regiis,  Parisiensibus,  et  Anglicanis  Polyglottis  Bibliis, 
habentur,  antiquitate,  authoritate,  et  usu,  breviter  disseritur.  Ac- 
cessit  Johannis  Wouweri  Syntagma  de  Grsca  et  Latina  Biblio- 
rum  Interpretatione.     Daventriae,  1658,  12mo. 

This  dissertation  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  confounded  with  the 
preceding  work,  but  it  "  is  entirely  of  a  difierent  character.  It 
displays, like  all  the  other  productions  of  the  learned  author,  much 
sound  knowledge  and  learning.*'   (Bibl.  Sussex.^  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  74.) 

3.  Job.  Henrici  Hottingert  Grammatica  quatuor  Lingua- 
rum,  Hebraics,  Chaldaics,  Syriacs,  et  Arabics.  Accedit  Tech- 
nologia  Lingus  Arabics  Theologico-historica.  Heidelbergs, 
1659,  4to. 

4.  Stephani  Morini  Oratio  Inauguralis  de  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium ad  intelligeiitiam  Sacrs  Scripturs  utilitate.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1686,  8vo. 

5.  Simonis  Ockleii  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales.  Can- 
tabrigis,  1706,  12mo. 

6.  Gulielmi  Gesenii  et  J.  A.  Hoffmann!  Rudimenta  Orien- 
talia  :  seu  Tabuls  Verborum,  Nominum,  et  Pronominum,  Hebr. 
et  Chald.  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin.  ^Etliiop.  cum  brevi  Institutione 
Grammatica.  Pars  I.  Dialectos  Aramsas  cum  Hebrsa  com- 
plectens.     Lipsis,  1825,  4to. 


§  2.  poltglott  lexicons  of  the  kindred  languages. 

1.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
Samaritanum,  Ethiopicum,  Aiabicum,  conjunctim ;  et  Persicum 
separatim.  In  quo  omnes  voces  Hebrss,  Chaldss,  Syrs,  Sama- 
ritans, Ethiopics,  Arabics,  et  Persies,  tam  Manuscriptis,  quam 
impressis  libris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottis,  adjectis 
hinc  inde  Armenis,  Turcicis,  Indis,  Japonicis,  &c.  online  Alpha- 
betico,  sub  singulis  Radicibus  digests,  continentur,  &c.  Cui 
accessit  brevis  et  harmonica  (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Grammatics 
omnium  prscedentium  Linguarum  Delincatio.  Authore  Ed- 
mundo  Castello,  S.T.D.  Regis  M.  k  sacris :  Lingus  Arabics 
apiid  Cantabrig^enses  Professore,  Sec  Londini,  impriraebat 
Thomas  Roycroft,  LL.  Orientalium  Typographus  Regius,  1669, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible  noticed  in  pages  20,  21  of  this  Appendix,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  per- 
formed by  human  industry  and  learning.      "  Dr.  Castell  expende<} 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking.    It  is 
true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.     Dr.  Murray  lent  him 
assistance  in  the  Arabic ;  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  the 
Syriac ;  and  Dr.  Wansleb,  in  the  iEthiopic.   But  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  most  indebted  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lightfoot,  a  man  who, 
for  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  the  punty  of  his  manners, 
and  die  extent  and  depth  of  his  litemry  knowledge,  had,  even  in 
that  a^e  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  equal.    So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  depend  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he 
began  that  work,  in  1657,  he  wrote  to  him  for  direction  and  advice, 
promising  either  to  proceed  in  or  suppress  it,  as  he  should  determine. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  not  only  helped  on  this  immortal  work  by  his  coun- 
sels, corrections,  &c.,  but  he  also  contributed  money,  and  procured 
subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Castell  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.    When  Dr. 
Castell  sent  him  his  Lexicon,  he  acknowledged  that  it  owed  a  ^reat 
part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning  and  industry,  and  thought  his 
name  should  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  title-page.    The 
Persic  Lexicon  is  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labour  of  himself  and  Golius. 
This  part  of  Dr.  Castell's  work  has  been  undervalued  by  such  as 
either  did  not  or  could  not  consult  it ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  work ; 
and  to  it  even  Meninski  and  Richardson  are  indebted  for  a  multi- 
tude of  articles.    Its  chief  fault  is  want  of  distinct  arrangement ; 
the  words  are  sadly  intermixed,  and  many  Persian  words  are  print- 
ed with  Hebrew  types,  probably  because  they  had  but  few  Persian 
characters.   ,Dr.  Castell  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  years, 
during  which  time  he  maintained  in  his  own  house,  at  his  owni 
cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  foreigners,  as  writers,  all  of  whom 
died  before  the  work  was  finished.   The  names  of  those  respectable 
literary  drudges  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.   Besides  the  12,000Z.  of 
his  own  property,  which  this  great  man  expended  on  this  work,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  1800Z.  more  ;  and  not  being  able  to  make  up 
this  money,  he  was  constrained  to  make  application  to  King  Charles 
II.  and  entreat  him,  ne  career  esaet  prcemium  tot  kUforum  et  sumptuvm 
— that  a  prison  niight  not  be  the  reward  of  so  many  labours  and  so 
much  expense.    This  produced  a  letter  fitmi  the  Ring,  in  1660,  to 
all  the  archbishops,  bishope,  dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  o£  the  realm. 
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recoromendine  the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecui^iary  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  its  distressed  and  embarrassed  author ;  which 
was  followed,  three  years  after,  by  one  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clergy,  on  the  same  behalf;  and, 
afterwards,  by  another  from  twenty-nine  English  and  Irish  prelates, 
earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  this  great  man  to  sink 
under  ms  labours,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments,  brought  on 
him  by  la  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and  consequently  the  good 
of  mankind.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  the  king  and  the  clergy 
laid  this  so  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  so  warmly,  the  au- 
thor's embarrassments  should  still  continue  ?  The  reason  seems  to 
have  been  this — the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer 
itself  emptied,  by  the  late  civil  wars. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  page  of  his  preface,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing complaint,  which  no  scholar  can  read  without  pain  of  heart: 
— ♦  Socios  quidem  habui  in  hoc  opere,  sed  perexiguo  tempore  me- 
ctim  in  illo  commorantes,  nescio  an  dicam,  immensitate  laboris  plane 
exterritos.  Per  plures  annos,  jam  setate  provectus,  et  una  cum 
patrimonio  satis  competenti,  exhaustis  etiam  animi  viribus,  oculis 
caligantibus,  corporis  variis  in  hoc  opere  confractis,  et  dislocatis 
membris,  relictus  sum  solus,  sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore 
uUo.'  He  died  in  1685.  Some  copies  of  this  Lexicon  have  in  the 
title,  *  Londini,  Scott,  1686;*  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
re-impression  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  work."  (Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 
270.)  For  other  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  distinguish- 
ed but  ill-requited  scholar,  see  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
voUviii.  pp.  398 — 400.) 

2.  y.  ScHiNDLBRi  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 
daicum,  Syriacum,  Talmudico-Rabbinicum,  et  Arabicum.  Hano- 
y'uB,  161 2,  folio. 


§    3.    STRIAC  GRAMMARS  AND  LETICOITS. 

%*  Professor  Hoffman  has  given  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Syriac 
Orammarsavd  Lexicons  ejctant,  up  to  the  year  1823,  both  ancient  and 
mddem^  interspersed  with  bibliographical  and  critical  remarks.  The 
modem  grammarians  are  fifty-four  in  number  ;  and  the  lexicogra- 
phers, sixteen.  (G  rum  mat.  Syriac.  jip.  36—59.)  Those  only  are  here 
noticed  which  are  most  easily  procurable,  and,  in  his  judgment,  most 
deserving  of  attention. 

1.  Theophili  Philippi  Christiani  Kaisrr  Commentarius,  quo 
Linguse  Aramaica:  Usus  adjudicanda  et  interpretanda  plura  Novi 
Testamenti  loca,  ea  maxim^  quee  parallela  sunt,  novis  exemplis 
defenditur.     Norimbergse,  1831,  8vo. 

2.  Caroli  Schaaf  Opus  Aramseum,  complectensGrammaticam 
Chalddicam  et  Syriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  versione 
Latina,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  &c  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1686,  12mo. 

The  Syriac  letters  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 
work  aiiords  more  assistance  to  the  Chaldee  than  to  the  Syriac 
student.    (Hofi'manni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  52.) 

3.  Christ  Benedict!  Michaslis  Syriasmus ;  id  est,  Gramma- 
tica  Lingas  Syriacs,  cum  fiindamentis  neceasariis,  turn  paradig- 
matibus  penioribus,  turn  denique  ubere  syntaxi,  et  idiomatibus 
lingus,  instructa.     Hals  Magdeburgics,  1741,  4to. 

This  Grammar,  Prof.  Hoffman  states,  was  compiled  hy  the  elder 
Michaelis  with  singular  industry  and  learning  from  the  Synac  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  is  better  arranged,  as  well 
as  better  furnished  with  examples,  than  any  other  previous  gram- 
mar of  the  Syriac  language.    (Iloflfmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  53.) 

4.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Syriaca.     Halie,  1784,  4to. 

This  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions and  alterations. 

6.  Joannis  Jahit  Elementa  AramaTc»,  seu  Chaldco-Syriace 
LingtUB.  Latind  reddita,  et  nonnullis  accessioiiibus  aacta,  ab 
Andr.  Fr.  OBxiii.nTirsR.     Vienne,  1820,  8vo. 

Professor  JahnTs  Grammar  of  the  Aramaean  Lan^^uage  was  first 
puUished,  in  German,  in  the  year  1793.  An  impenal  Mict  haying 
enacted  that  the  Latin  language  should  exclusively  be  used  in  all 
schools  and  academies  within  the  Austrian  dommions,  Dr.  Ober- 
leitner  translated  Jahn's  treatise  into  Latin,  and  made  various  im- 
portant additions.  This  grammar  is  perspicuously  written,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

6.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  that  Language.  By  Thomas  Yeates.  London,  1821, 
8vo. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language ;  in  which  the 
Grenius  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Prin- 
ciple of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolait,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1821,  12mo. 

8.  Andres  Theophili  HoFFMAiriri  Grammatics  Syriacs  Libri 
III.  cum  tribus  Tabuliu  varia  Scripturs  Aramaics  genera  exhi- 
bentibuB.    4to.  Hals,  1827. 


This  is  the  most  copious  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on 
Syriac  Grammar  which  is  extant.  Prof  Hoffmann  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  previous  accessible  help.  The  prolegomena  contain 
a  history  of  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  labours  of  his  prcdecessorH  in  this  department  of 
sacred  literature,  and  the  history  and  mode  of  writing  which  has 
obtained  at  difierent  times.  The  first  of  the  three  books  into  which 
this  Grammar  is  divided  treats  on  the  elements  ur  characters  of  the 
Syriac  language  ;  in  the  second  are  discussed  the  different  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  the  third  is  appropriated  to  the  syntax,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  a  great  number  of  examples.  The  notes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  refer  to  the  best  authorities  ancient  and  modem, 
on  every  topic  of  Syriac  Grammar ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a 
copious  Index. 

9.  Martini  Trostii  Lexicon  Syriacnm  ex  induetione  omninm 
exemplonim  N.  T.  Syriaci  adomatum ;  adjecta  singulonim  vo- 
cabulorum  significatione  Latina  et  Germanica  cum  Indice  tri* 
plici.     Cothenis  Anhaltinorum,  1623,  4to. 

Although  the  pronouns  and  particles  are  wanting  in  this  Lexicon 
(as  they  are  in  all  the  older  Lexicons  which  preceded  it),  yet  Tros* 
tius  has  done  much  in  accurately  investigating  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  every  word.     (Hoffraanni  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  67.) 

10.  iSgidii  GuTBiRii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  continens  omnes 
N.  T.  Syriaci  dictiones  et  particulas.     Hamburgi,  1667,  12mo. 

11.  Caroli  Schaaf  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale,  omnes 
Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  illustrationem  mul- 
taa  alias  Syriacas,  et  linguarum  affinium  dictiones  complectena, 
cum  necessariis  indicibus,  Syriaco  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nomi> 
num  propriorum  et  Gentilium  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batavonim, 
1709,  4to. 

This  Lexicon  fully  answers  the  profession  made  in  the  title-page ; 
and  the  reader  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  who  may  consult  it, 
will  rarely  be  disappointed.  (Hoffmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.)  The  work 
was  published  as  acoinpanion  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Testament  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  preface, 
Schaaf  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Troe- 
tius,  Gutbirius,  and  especially  of  the  Syriac  Lexicon  contained  in 
the  Ileptaglott  Lexicon  of  our  learned,  countryman  Edmund  Cas- 
tell.» 

12.  Lexicon  Syriacum  ab  Antonio  ^anolix i  collectum,  voces 
omnes  qus  in  N.  T.  translatione  Syriacs  inveniuntur  complec- 
tens.  Accedit  ejusdem  auctoris  Disputatio  de  Lingui  Syriac^ 
Versionibus  Syriacis  et  de  Maronitis,  quibus  prscipue  nunc  Lin- 
gua Syriaca  in  usu  est.     Patavii,  1742,  4to. 

This  work  was  composed  by  Dr.  Zanolini  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  seminary  at  Padua,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  Z.  has  not  specified  what  authorities  he  con- 
sulted. Prof  Hoffinann  states  that  he  does  liot  appear  to  have 
made  any  jise  of  Schaaf 's  Lexicon.    (Gramm.  Syr.  p.  59.) 


§    4.    ARABIC  GRAMMARS  AKD  LSXICOITS. 

1.  Philippi   GuADAoxoLi  Breves  Arabics  Lingus   Instita 
tiones.     Roins,  1642,  4to. 

2.  Thorns  Erpsnii  Grammatica  Arabica.  Cam  fabulis  Lok- 
mani,  et  excerptis  anthologis  veterum  Arabis  poetarum,  Ara- 
bice  et  Latine.  Interprete  Alberto  Scholtens.  Logduni  Bata* 
vorum,  1748, 1767,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  £rpenius*s  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  \CQ&, 
in  4to.    Those  of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  oest. 

3.  Tboms  Erpekii  Rudimenta  Lingus  Arabics.  Florile- 
gium  sententiarum  et  Clavem  dialectorum  adjecit  Albertus  Schul- 
tens.     Lugduni  Batovorum,  1770,  4to.     Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  Rales 
are  illustrated  by  Authorities  from  the  best  Writers.  By  John 
Richardsox.     London,  1776,  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sact.  Paris,  1810, 
2  tomes,  8vo.  Seconde  Edition,  corrig^e  et  aogment^e.  Paris, 
1831,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

"  An  immortal  work,  which  consigns  to  obscurity,  by  its  superior 
lustre,  all  previous  works  of  the  same  nature :  and  which  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  forms  of  words,  the  idiom,  and  the  syntax  of 
the  Shemitish  langui^es,  than  has  been  cast  before  for  many  cen 
turies.  By  this  work,  which  contains  462  pages  of  syntax,  Gesenius 
has  been  sutetantiaUy  aided  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar ;  and  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  to  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  (though  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dili- 
gent student  without  the  aid  of  this  work,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  him), 
are  seen,  without  a  knowledge  of  De  Sacv's  Arabic  Syntax,  only 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  De  Sacy  has  placed  them  in  the  men- 
dian  sun.  T^t  a  work,  which  was  not  designed  to  have  the  most 
remote  bearing  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  should  be  thus  made 
to  contribute  in  a  signal  manner  to  their  illustration,  ought  surely 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who 

>  Castell's  Syriae  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Gottin  en  in  1786;  in  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume,  smaU  4to. 
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can  oyenmle  the  designs  of  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes.*'  (Stuart's  Dissertations  on  studying  the  original  Lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  p.  84.)  The  second  volume  of  the  second  edi- 
ttf>n  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Prosody  and  Versification  of  the  Arabs.  This  dissertation 
was  announced  for  sale,  apart  from  the  work,  fyr  the  accommoda- 
tion of  purchasers  of  the  nrat  edition. 

6.  Institutiones  Grammatice  Arabics,  auctore  Antonio  Astsa. 
VindoboniB,  1813,  4to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Ling^s  Arabics:  accedunt 
Sententie  et  Narrationes  Arabics,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico- 
Latino.  Auctore  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rossitmullsro,  Theol.  Doct 
et  in  Academia  Lipsienai  Prot  ordinario.     Lipeis,  1818,  4to. 

Of  the  very  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  languaffe  which 
have  been  published  in  Uie  Latin  language,  this, of  rrotessor  Ro- 
senmuUer  is  considered  the  best:  The  auUior  has  made  great  use 
jf  Secy's  Grammaire  Arabe ;  and  the  Chrestomathy,  or  selection 
of  passages  from  Arabic  writers,  enhances  the  value  of  his  publi- 
cation. 

8.  J.  A.  VuLLKRs  Grammatics  Arabics  Elementa  et  Forma- 
rum  Doctrine,  per  Tabulas  descripta.  In  usum  prslectionum. 
Bonus,  1832,  4to. 

9.  Antonii  Gioosii  Thesaurus  Lingus  Arabics ;  seu  Lexi- 
con Arabicum  Latinum.     Mediolani,  1632,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  correcmess  to  the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

10.  Jacobi  GoLii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextum  ex 
probatioribus  orientes  Lexicographis.  Accedit  Index  Latinus 
copiosissimus,  qui  Lexici  Latino-Arabici  vicem  explere  possit. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1653,  folio. 

*'  ThiM  is  an  mvaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words,  the  definitions  given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typogra- 
phical execution— are  all  in  the  first  style  of  accuracy  and  elegance." 
(Bibliog.  Diet  vol.  iv.  p.  7.)  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon  has 
been  announced,  with  very  important  additions  and  corrections,  by 
Professor  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  whose  edition  is  expected  to  form  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto. 

11.  Jacobi  ScHsiDii  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1769,  4to. 

12.  Johannis  Jahk  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chrestomathis 
Arabics  accommodatum,  et  Chrestomathia  Arabica.  Yindobons, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  the  reader 
is  rofeired  to  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  in  which  their  dates, 
&c.  are  particularly  specified. 


§  5.    EGTPTIAN    GRAMMARS    AVD    LEXICONS. 

1.  Lexicon  .£gyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  Lingus 
monumentis  sjunmo  studio  collectum  k  Maturino  Veyssiere  La 
Croze.  Edeniibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1775,  4to. 

2.  Christiani  Scholtz  Grammatica  iBgyptiaca  utriusque  dia- 
lect!:  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edidit  Carolus  Grodofiredus 
WoiDB.     Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778,  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  have 
acquired  additional  value  since  various  fragments  of  the  ancient 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished. Previously  to  the  seventeenth  centurv,  Egyptian  literature 
was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe,  and  might  possibly  have  been 
still  disregfurded,  if^the  celebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  De 
la  Valle  had  not  brought  to  Rome,  from  Egypt,  among  other  curi- 
osities, some  Coptic  or  Egyptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  ffave  the 
perusal  to  Athanasius  Kfircher,  a  voluminous  but  very  indififerent 
writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  Kircher,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  wno  publishea  a  book  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  under  the  title  Lingua  yEgyptiaca  Restituta  (Romse, 
1643,  4to.),  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  manuscript  dic- 
ti<mary  or  vocabulary  of  De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petrsus,  wno  had 
been  in  Egypt  in  the  same  century,  enriched  Europe  with  several 
valuable  manuscripts ;  and  he,  well  understanding  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  literature,  had 
he  met  with  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  nowhere  find  it, 
not  even  in  London,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  language.  Happily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to 
the  elector  of  BrandenourK,  and  placed  in  his  library  at  Berlin. 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  ana  La  Croze,  a  Frenchman',  distinguished 
themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eiahteenth  century,  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  tongue.  The  former  met  with  encou- 
ragement and  preferment  in  England,  and  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
1716,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic  or  Lower  Egyp- 
tian dialect  He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  at  London,  in  VfSl. 
But  being  unacquainted  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  dia- 


lect, he  mistook  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  manmcripta,  ni  the  Bod- 
leian library,  for  fiiulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Croze,  bemg  librarian  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  free  access  to  the  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts  of  Petrous  in  that  library,  compiled  from  tbeae 
and  some  other  manuscripts  a  valuable  dictionary,  which  he 
finished  in  1722.  He  was  much  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by 
Dr.  Jablonski,  a  learned  professor  at  Frankfort,  who  collected  seve- 
ral materials  for  him  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  the  king 
of  France,  at  Paris.  Dr.  Jablonski  gave  La  Croze  the  first  hint  that, 
besides  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
is  now  commonly  called  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect.  He  sent 
him  likewise  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  of  this  kind  (No.  393. 
Huntington  in  the  Bodleian  library),  De  MyHeriU  Uterarum  Ont' 
oanuR,  uom  which  La  Croze  took  ColUcticnem  vocum  quarundam 
Sahidicarum^  which  is  annexed  to  his  Dictionary.  Jablonski,  who 
on  his  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscripts,  communi- 
cated them  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  chaplam  in  ordinary 
to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  who  beina  furnished  with  the  manuacripto 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze,  wrote,  in  1750,  an  Egyp- 
tian Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vols.  4u>.  Several  learned 
men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  might  be 
published,  but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  furnished  with  Egjrp- 
tian  types,  or  who  would  hazard  the  undertaking ;  till,  at  last,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  principle  of  public  spirit,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  business  in  hand.  When  the  Dictionary  was 
printing,  Dr.  Woide  was  desired  to  make  some  additions  to  it ;  but 
this  not  being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  was 
printed  oflf,  he  could  extend  his  remarks  to  three  letters  only ;  and, 
to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful,  he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  two  4to. 
vols,  immediately  afler  the  Dictionary,  but  it  beinff  found  too  volu- 
minous. Dr.  Woide  very  properly  abridged  it ;  and  the  work,  so  far 
from  losing  by  its  abndgment,  nas  gained  very  considerably ;  ibr 
Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  improved  the  Gram- 
mar by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scnoltz,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  The 
Sahidic  part,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Grammar,  was  en- 
tirely supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  this  Grammar ; 
first,  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  supported  by  ex- 
amples, quoted  from  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts ;  secondly, 
that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which  we  nave  hitherto 
been  entire  strangers.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ix.  p.  1. 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  &— 11.) 

3.  Pauli  Emesti  Jablonskii  Collectio  et  Explicatio  Vocum 
^gyptiacarum,  quarum  mentio  apud  Scriptores  Veteres  occurrit. 
Apud  Jablonskii  Opuscule,  Tom.  I.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1804, 
8vo. 

Jablonski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  various  disquisitions 
which  are  collected  in  his  Ouuscula  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  ot  this  Appendix),  he  laboured  for  many 
years  at  an  Egyptian  Glossary,  in  which  he  collected  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Dialect,  all  the 
Egyptian  words  dispersed  m  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  also  in  tne  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (The 
latter  are  about  fifly  in  number.)  On  his  death,  corrected  copies 
of  many  of  his  dissertations  and  some  of  his  -MSS.  were  sent  to  the 
celebrated  critic  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden;  where,  afler  various 
impediments,  they  were  at  length  published  by  Prof.  Te  Water,  in 
four  volumes,  Bvo.  between  the  years  1804  and  1813. 

This  Egyptian  Glossary,  which  forms  the  entire  first  volume  of 
Jablonski  s  Opuscule,  is  pronounced  by  M.  Quatremdre  (the  most 
competent  judge  in  Europe  of  such  suojects)  to  be  the  completest 
work  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  to  evince  the  most  pro- 
found erudition ;  though,  in  some  instances,  he  seems  to  have  been 
raUier  too  desirous  of  displaying  his  Coptic  learning,  and  has 
hazarded  many  improbable  etymologies.  Important  as  this  Glos- 
sary is  in  itself,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  editorial 
labours  of  Prof.  Te  Water;  who,  in  addition  to  a  pre&ce  contain- 
ing many  interesting  details  respecting  Jablonski's  life  and  writings, 
and  especially  concerning  the  Glossary,  has  contributed  numeroue 
very  learned  notes,  together  with  a  supplement  containing  such 
Egyptian  words  as  had  escaped  the  researches  of  Jablonski.  (Qua- 
tremere,  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Littereture  de  TEgypte, 
pp.  87,  88.) 

Mr.  Tattam  has  also  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  E^^tian 
Lexicon  by  La  Croze,  Scholtz,  and  Woide  above  noticed,  which  had 
become  extremely  rare  ;  incorporating  the  results  of  all  tlie  most 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Literature.         **  vT^ 

4.  Fr.  A.  Guil.  Spobit  de  Lingua  et  Literis  Yeterum  .^gypti- 
orum.  Accedunt  Grammatica  atque  Glossarium  2fcgyptiacum. 
Edidit  et  absolvit  G.  Seyfifarth.     Lipsis,  1825,  4to. 

5.  A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language,  as 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects ;  with  Observationa 
on  the  Bashmuric :  together  with  Alphabets  and  Numerals  in 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters ;  and  a  few  explana- 
tory Observations.  By  the  Rev,  H^nry  Tattam,  M.A.  With 
an  Appendix  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  of  a  Dictionary  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Language,  in  the  Enchorial  Character.  By 
Thomas  Yoijxo,  M.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 
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§    6.   STHIOPIC  GRAMMAS  AVD  LEXICONS. 

1.  Jobi  LxTSOLPHi  Grammatica  Lingue  Amharics  (vel  ^thio- 
pics),  qcuB  Temacula  est  Hebessinorum.  Francofurti  ad  Mod- 
num,  1698,  folio  ;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  LvDOLPHi  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinam.    Francoforti 

ad  Mosnum,  1698,  folio. 

This  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Ludolph's 
Amharic  Grammar. 

3.  Jobi  LuDOLPHi  Lexicon  iBthiopico-Latinum.  Franco- 
furti ad  Moenum,  1698,  folio. 


§    7.    PERSIAN  ORAMMARS  AITB  LEXICONS. 

1.  Ludovici  DX  DiEu  Rudimenta  Lingus  Persies:  aecedont 
duo  priora  capita  Geneseos  ex  Pendca  translatione  Jacobi  TawusL 
Lugduni  BataTomm,  1639,  4to. 

2.  Angeli  k  S.  Joseph  Grazophyladum  Lingus  Persarum. 
Amstelodami,  1684,  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  Sir  William 
Jones.    London,  1809, 4to.    Seventh  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. :  in 
that  of  1809  the  orthograplur  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  I>r.  Wilkins  in  his  improved  edition  of  Richardson's 
Persian  Dictionary.  Sir  W.  Jones's  Grammar  forms  the  fiflh  vo- 
lume of  Uie  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Franctsd  de  Dome  at  Grammatica  Lingus  Persies;  aece- 
dont dialog!,  historis,  sententis,  et  narrationes  Persies.  Vienns, 
1804,  4to. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Pernan  Language.  By  M.  Lumsden, 
LL.D.    London,  1811,  2  vok.  Small  folio. 


6.  Frandsci  Wilkek  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingus 
Persarum,  cum  Chrestomathia  et  Auctario  ad  Chrestomathiam 
Lipsis,  1806 ;  two  parts,  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English ;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations.  By  John  Richardson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  A  new  Edition, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.    London,  1806-18X6,  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  ^at  and  elaborate  work  appeared  atOx- 
ford  and  London  in  1777,  m  one  large  folio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  revised  it  throughout,  corrected  the  orthography  of  every  word, 
and  enlarged  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  numerous  additions, 
which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  lanaps^e  peculiarlv  qualified  nim  to  make.  As  the  bulk 
and  price  of  this  work  rendered  it  accessible  to  comparatively  few 
students  of  Persian,  Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  fiom  it  an  abridgment, 
entitled  a  Vocahtdaryt  Perttan,  Arabic,  and  English,  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1810,  in  8vo. 

8.  Outlines  of  Persian  Grrammar,  with  Extracts.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  8vo. 

These  outlines  were  originally  published  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Tne  author's  "  view  has  evidently 
been,  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
No  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  for  a  show  merely  of  eru- 
dition ;  when,  in  reality,  it  can  be  of  use  for  nothing,  but  to  distract 
and  impede  the  learner."  (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  Sot  May, 
1822.  p.  329.) 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
elementary  works  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Profes- 
sor Lee*s  SyUoge  Idbrorum  Orientalium,  qtubus  lAnguarum 
JBiblicarum  Studion  maximo  cumfructu  uHqueant,  (Cantabri- 
gis,  1 82 1 ,  8vo.)  In  this  manual,  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  specified 
those  treatises  which  are  most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COMMENTATORS,   INTERPRETERS,   AND   PARAPHRASTS   ON   THE    SCRIPTURES. 


A  coxPLSTx  HLstory  of  Commentators  would  require  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  account  of  the  Principal  Commeniq^ 
riet  and  Critical  Workt  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at 
length,  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Rosenmnller,  Dorscheus,  and  Simon,  noticed  below. 
Father  Simon's  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (pp.  41 6 
-— 466v  4to.  1 680)  also  contains  many  valuable  strictures  on  the 
Expositors  of  the  Old  Testament  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
oommentators  are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369 — 931.;  in  Emesti's  Institu- 
tio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 31 1. ; 
in  Morus*s  Acroases  Academics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204---340. ;  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  8vo.) ;  by 
Rambach,  in  hb  Institutiones  Hermeneutics,  pp.  663 — 726. ;  by 
PraiS»Bor  Keil,  in  his  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti 
(8vo.  Leipsic,  1811),  p.  159.  et  teg, ;  and  by  Professor  Beck,  in 
lus  Monogranmiata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis  (8vo. 
Lipsis,  1803),  part  L  p.  168.  et  teg. 

1.  Jo.  Georg.  RossifMULLXRi  Historia  Interpretationis  Libro- 
mm  Sacromm  in  Eoclesia  Christiana ;  ab  Apostolorum  state  ad 
Literarom  Instaurationem.  Hiidburghuss  et  Lipsis,  1 796- 1814, 
5  pttts,  8VO. 

3.  Joh.  Georg.  Dorschxi  Biblia  Numerata,  seu  Index  Speci- 
alU  in  Vetus  Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum  Cufi- 
ta,  et  Commata.    Francofurti,  1674,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  oommentators  (four  hundred  and 
ninetjr-one  in  number),  with  references  to  their  several  books,  chap- 
ters, and  paM,  in  which  they  have  illustrated  any  book,  chapter, 
or  Terse,  and  even  every  word,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  oon- 
troverBy.  The  word  **  Eiohim,"  ibr  instance,  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty  rMerences.  An  edition  of  the  BihUa  Enumerata  vnm  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  wiA  numeroos  additions,  by  J.  Gramm, 
son-in-law  of  the  original  author.  (Biogr.  UniveneUe,  tom.  xi. 
p.  598.) 

9,  Histoire  Critique  des  Prindpaux  Commentateurs  du  Nou- 
Twm  Testament,  depuis  le  Commencement  du  Christianisme 
juiqtiea  i  notre  Terns.  Par  le  P^re  Sixoir.  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4JUK 


SECTION  L 

ON  THE   nfTERPRBTATION   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

§  1.   eXirSRAL    TRBATISSS    OV    THX   IITTSBPRXTATIOV   Off 

SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Abichtii  (Jo.  Georg.)  Ars  distinct^  Legend!  et  Interpre- 
tandi  Scripturam  Sacram  Veteris  Testamenti.    Lipsis,  1 710,  8vo. 

2.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis,  Usibus  Academicis  accom- 
modata  ab  Antonio  Ariolxr.    Vienns,  1813,  8vo. 

A  learned  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  author,  as  well  as  Jahn,  was  a  Romanist  professor,  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  works  of  both  have  been  prohibited  within  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

3.  BxirirsR  (Joh.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  Hermeneutics 
Sacrs  inservientium.    Francofurti  et  Giesss,  1753,  12mo. 

4.  Joh.  Benedicti  Carpzoy  Prims  Lines  Hermeneutics  et 
Philologis  Sacrs  cum  Veteris,  tum  Novi  Testamenti,  brevibus 
aphorismis  comprehenss.    Helmstadii,  1790,  8vo. 

5.  Chladeitii  (Martini)  Institutiones  Exegetics.  Witte- 
bergs,  1725,  8vo. 

6.  Davhauxri  (Joh.  Cpnradi)  Hermeneutics  Sacra,  sive 
Methodus  exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Aigentorati, 
1684,  8v6. 

7.  Sinopsi  della  Ermeneutica  Sacra,  o  dell'  Arte  di  ben  inter- 
pretare  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  del  Pn^sssore  G.  Bernardo  Dx  Rossi. 
Parma,  1819,  8vo. 

8.  EairxsTi  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
8vo.    Lipsis,  1761,  1809,  8vo. 

'  The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Er- 
nesti*s  admirable  little  manual;  out  the  pre&torv  remarks  and 
some  of  Uie  notes  ^of  Dr.  Ammon  most  be  read  wito  great  caution, 
as  ihey  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  eobrietu  and  discretion. 
Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Processor  Moms,  en- 
titled ** Acroases  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti"  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  between  1795  and  1797,  in  8vo. ;  they  relate  only 
to  pert  of  Emesti's  volume,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  matter 
respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
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An  accurate  English  translation  of  the  whole  of  Emesti's  Institutio, 
with  valuable  corrective  notes,  by  the  Rev.  C  H.  Terrot,  M.A., 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  18^-33»  in  two  volumes,  small  8vo. 
forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  *'  Biblical  Cabinet" 

9.  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J 
A.  Emesti,  accompanied  with  Notes.     By  Moses  Stuabt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature   in   the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.    12mo.    Andover  (Massachusetts),  1822.     London, 
1827,  12mo. 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  preceding  treatise.  The  work  of 
Emesti,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  its  translator,  has  under- 
sone  some  alterations.  Some  things  have  been  omitted ;  notes  have 
been  added  where  the  subject  appeared  to  require  further  elucida- 
tk>n ;  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  from  Morus*s  Acroases, 
as  virell  as  from  Beck's^Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Nov!  Testa- 
ment!, and  Keil's  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  no- 
ticed below.  The  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  increased  the  utility  of  this  little  manual  by 
adding  some  valuable  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  reading. 

10.  Matthis  Flacii  Illyrici  Clavis  Scripture  Sacrs,  sea  de 
Sermone  Sacrarum  Literarum.    Jens,  1674,  folio. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Protestant  treatises 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Various  editions  of  it  were 
printed  at  Basle  between  the  vears  1567  and  1629:  it  was  also 
printed  at  Leipeic,  in  1695,  ana  at  Erfurt,  in  1719;  but  Walchius 
states  the  Jena  edition  of  1674  to  be  the  best.  The  **ClavU"  of 
Flacius  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second  contains  numerous  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  style  of  Scripture 
difficulties,  and  mode  of  siumounting  them,  &c. 

1 1.  Fbaitckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Prslectiones  Hermeneuticffi  ad 
viam  dextre  indagandi  et  exponendi  Sensum  Scripture  Sacrse. . . . 
Ac^ecta  est  in  fine  Brevis  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum 
Iractu  legendl  Institutio.     Hals,  1717,  8vo. 

12.  Fraitckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Libro- 
rum  Veteris  et  Noyi  Testamenti.     Halse,  1724,  8vo. 

13.  Franc Ki I  (Aug.  Herm.)  Christus  S.  Scripturs  Nucleus. 
Accedunt  tres  Meditationes  cognati  Argumenti.  £x  Germanico 
in  Latinum  Sermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischovius.  Hals,  1724, 
8vo. 

14.  Frai^zii  (Wolfgangi)  Tractatus  Theologicus  novus  et 
perspicuus  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Wittebergs, 
1619,  4to.  1708,  8vo.  (best  edition.) 

16.  Glassii  (Salomonis)  Philologia  Sacra,  his  temporibus 
accommodata.  ^  Post  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  lucem  cmissum, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  novi  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Georg. 
Laurent  Bauero.  Tomi  sccundi,  sectio  posterior. — Hermeneu- 
tica  Sacra.     Lipsis,  1797,  8vo. 

This  volume,  as  already  noticed  in  page  73.  is  a  corrected  edi- 
tion of  that  part  of  Glass  s  Philologia  Sacm  which  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as 
a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title-page  :  and  such  in  effect  it  is, 
the  alterations  and  additions  being  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  a 
new  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  value,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  of  these  pages  with  many  important  obseryations 
and  explanations  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
characterized  by  that  licentiousness  of  interpretation  which  so 
eminently  marks  many  of  the  modem  divines  of  Germany,  that  the 
student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  Pro- 
fessor Bauer's  volume. 

16.  Enchiridion  Hermeneutics  Generalis  Tabularum  Veteris 
et  Novi  Foederis.    Authore  Johanne  Jahkt.    Vienns,  1812,  8vo. 

'17.  Appendix  Hermeneutics,  seu  Exercitationes  Exegetics. 
Auctore  Johanne  Jahn.  Fasciculi  II.  Vaticinia  de  MessiA. 
Vienns,  1813-15,  8vo. 

18.  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  Scripturs  Sacrs  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti, quas  Joannes  Nepomucenus  Alber,  juxta  Systema 
Theologis  novissime  prsscriptum  concinnatas,  tertium  edidit 
Pestini  [Pest,  in  Hungary],  1827,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1807.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  theology  which  is  taught  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  having  been  introduced  into  that  of  Pest,  Professor  Alber 
re-modelled  and  revised  his  work,  in  order  to  render  it  conformable 
to  that  system..  The  first  volume  contains  a  summary  of  Biblical 
Archsool^y ;  the  second,  an  introduction  to  the  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  the  third,  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  an  exegetical  elucidation  of  various  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament 

19.  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  Scripturs  Sacrs  Novi  Testa- 
menti, quas  Joannes  Nep.  Albsr,  juxta  Systema  Theologis 
novissime  prsscriptom  concinnatas,  edidiU  Pestini,  1818,  3 
tomis,  8vo. 


The  first  volume  contains  j|;eneral  rules  of  interpretation,  a  gene- 
ral introduction  to  the  writmgs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
apology  for  them ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  comprise  a  special 
introduction  U>  the  various  books,  and  an  exegetical  exposition  of 
the  most  diflicult  and  important  passages. 

Throughout  both  this  and  the  preceding  work.  Professor  Alber 
evinces  himself  to  be  an  able  and  vehement  adversary  of  the  mo- 
dem school  of  German  neologists. 

20.  Thoms  Huitt  de  Usu  Dialectorum,  ac  precipu^  Arabics, 
in  Hebraico  Codice  interpretando,  Oratio.     Oxonii,  1748,  4to. 

21.  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  FcBderis. 
Scripeit  Christianus  Daniel  Bkckius.  Pars  Prima.  Hermeneu- 
tice  N.  T.  universe.    Lipsis,  1803,  8vo. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  An  English  translation  of  it, 
so  fiur  as  it  has  been  published,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  **  Biblical  Repertory,"  Princeton  (New  Jersey),  1825,  8yo. 

22.  Keilii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.)  Elementa  Hermeneutices 
Novi  Testamenti,  Latine  reddita  £  Christ.  Aug.  Godefir.  Emmer- 
ling.     Lipsis,  1811,  8vo. 

23.  Hierolexicon,  sive  Sacrum  Dictionarium  Variorum  Sacrs 
Scripturs  Sensuum,  cum  Locorum,  in  quibus  hos  patiuntor, 
Annotatione.  Opera  et  studio  Francisd  Philippi  L'Aloubttb. 
Lutetis  Parisiorum,  1694,  8vo. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  three 
parts.  In  the  first  are  delivered  rules  for  interpreting  the  Bible ; 
the  second  contains  a  summary  of  the  contents  of^lhe  seveml  books 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin  hexameter  verses;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
volume  contains  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  various  senses  of 
Scripture,  with  references  to  passages  which,  in  the  author's  judg- 
ment, admit  of  those  senses.  Some  of  his  interpretations  are  rather 
fanciful. 

24.  Langii  (Joachimi)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  exhibens  pri- 
mdm  Genuins  Interpretationis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Em- 
phatico  investigando ;  deinde  Idiomata  Sermonis  Mosaici,  Da- 
vidici,  et  Prophetici,  necnon  Apostolici  et  Apocalyptici ;  cum 
uberioriipsius  Praxeos  Exegetics  appendice.     Hals,  1733,  8vo. 

25.  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their 
Nature,  Interpretation,  and  some  of  their  most  Important  Doc- 
trines, preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  years 
1827--8.  To  which  are  annexed  two  Dissertations  ;  the  first  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Orthodox  Views  of  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  the  Rationalism  of  Germany  ;  the  second  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy  generally,  with  an  Original  Expositicm 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  showing  that  the  whole  of  that  re- 
markable Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lee,  B.D.  [now  D.D.],  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

26.  LoESCHER  (Val.  Ern.)  Breviarium  Theologis  Exegetics, 
Legitimam  Scripturs  Sacrs  Interpretationem  tradems.  Witte- 
bergs, 1719,  8vo, 

27.  MoNSPEROER  (Josephi  Juliani,  in  Universitate  Vindobo- 
nensi  P.  O.)  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  V.  T.  Prslectionibus 
Academicis  accommodats.     Lovanii,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Institutio  Interpretis  Ceteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne 
Henrico  Paheau,  Litterarum  Orientalium  Professore  in  Acade- 
mia  Rheno-Trajectina.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1822,  8vo. 

A  very  valuable  compendium  of  the  principles  of  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics. 

29.  Disputatio  de  Mythica  Sacri  Codicis  Interpretatione.  Auc- 
tore Jbanne  Henrico  Pareau.  Editio  altera,  additamento  et 
indicibus  aucta.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1824,  3vo. 

This  treatise  contains  a  masteriy  investigation  and  refutation  of 
the  notion  advocated  by  the  modem  school  of  German  neologists. 
It  was  originally  a  prize  essay,  published  in  1814  in  thd  transac- 
tions of  the  Teylerian  Society,  with  a  Dutch  translation.  In  this 
new  edition  the  learned  author  has  revised  and  corrected  his  trea- 
tise, and  has  enlarged  it  with  valuable  additions  at  the  end,  and 
with  a  copious  index. 

30.  Pfeifferi  (Augusti)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  sive  Tractatio 
luculenta  de  Interpretatione  Sacraruih  Literarum.  Dreads,  1684, 
8vo.  Lipsis,  1690,  4to.;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  philological  works. 

31.  Pfeifferi  (Joach.  Ehrenfrid.)  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
tics Sacrs,  veterum  atque  recentiorum  et  propria  qusdam  prs- 
cepta  complexa.     Erlangs,  1771,  8vo. 

32.  De  Usu  Philonis  in  Interpretatione  Novi  TestamentL 
Scripsit  Gulielmus  Scheffer.     Marburgi,  1831,  8vo. 

33.  The  Literal  Interpretation  of  Scripture  exposed.  By  T. 
Pell  Platt,  Esq.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

"  This  pamphlet  is  little  more  than  an  attack  on  some  expositions 
contained  in  the  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Au^ 
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thority  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  published  bv  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson  [D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta],  and  an  Encomium 
on  the  Modes  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  certain  divines,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  soi-disant  Students  of  Prophecy,  as  those 
who  have  called  men  back  to  the  literal  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture."— Congregatiotial  Magazine^  May^  1831,  vol.  xiv.  p.  314.) 

34.  Rambachii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Inslitutiones  Hermenen- 
ticsB  Sacre,  variis  obfiervationibus  copiosissimisque  exemplis  bibli-' 
da  illuatrate.  Cum  prsfiidone  Jo.  Frandaci  Buddei.  Jens,  1723, 
8vo. 

35.  Skemillbri  (Sebastian!)  Institutionea  ad  Interpretationem 
Sancts  Scriptune,  seu  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  Augsburgi,  1771, 
8vo. 

35*.  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  or  the  Art  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion :  containing  Principles  and  Rules  for  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  George  Frederick  Sbilbr,  by  Uie  Rev.  William  Wright, 
LL.D.,  with  the  comments  of  the  Dutch  Professor  Jodocus  He- 
ringa,  and  additional  notes  by  the  Translator.  London,  1834,  8vo. 

36.  Sbmleri  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  Interpretationem.    Hals  Magdeburgics,  1773,  8vo. 

37.  Sbxlbri  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Testa- 
ment! Interpretationem.  Illustrationis  exempla  multa  ex  epistola 
ad  Romanos  petita  sunt.     Hals  Magdeburgics,  1767,  8vo. 

**  Liberal,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance;  if  it  be  deemed  liberality 
to  give  up  all  material  points  to  those  who  impugn  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books." — Such  is  the  severe  but  just  centre  of  Bishop 
Blomfield  (Diss,  on  the  Tradit.  Knowl.  of  a  Promised  Redeemer, 
p.  123.)  on  the  first  of  these  works  of  Semler,  which  is  eaually  appli- 
cable to  the  second.  On  the  value  of  this  heterodox  Uerman 
critic's  labours,  see  Conybeare's  Bompton  Lectures  for  1825,  pp. 
277—279. 

38.  TuRRETiiTi  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sacrs  Scriptune  Inter- 
pretandffi  methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thoriorum, 
1728,  small  8vo.  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776,  8vo.  Also  in 
Vol.  n.  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collective  works,  with  the 
author's  last  corrections. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  considered  the  best;  it  professes  to  be 
*'  restitutus  et  auctus,"  bv  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose 
remarks  are  certainly  valuable ;  but  others  convey  doctrinal  inter- 
pretations which  Turretini  (or  Turretin  as  he  is  most  usually  termed) 
held  in  utter  abhorrence.  The  edition  of  1728  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred,  when  his  collective  works  cannot  be  consulted. 

39.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis  juxta  Formam  Studii 
Theologici  in  Impcrio  Austriaco  prsscriptam,  edita  ^  Casparo 
UiTTERKiRCHER.     QSnipouti,  1831,  8vo. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  Arigler's  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  No.  2. 
p.  97.,  supra,  with  which  the  editor  has  made  very  free,  altering 
some  ^ings,  omitting  others,  and  adding  many  more,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  modem  standard  of  Romish  orthodoxy  established  in 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

40.  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Inter- 
pretation, in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  William  Vaxmildkrt, 
D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Durham],     Oxford,  1815,  8vo. 

41.  Dissertatio  de  SS.  Scripturarum  Interpretatione,  secundum 
Patnim  commcntarios.  Auctore  Daniele  Whitbt.  Londini, 
1714,  8vo. 

42.  G.  B.  WiiTER  Oratio  de  Emendanda  Interpretatione  Nov! 
Testament!.     Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 


§  2.  TREATISES  037  THE  IirrERFRETl.TION  OF  THE  PIOURA- 
TITS  LANOUAOB,  AND  OIT  THB  SPIRITUAL  AlTD  TYPICAL 
IlTTERPRETATIOir    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Rambachii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Commentatio  Hermeneutica 
de  Senses  Mystic!  Criteriis,  ex  genuinis  principiis  deducta,  ne- 
cessariisque  cautelis  circumscripta.     Jens,  1728  ;  1731,  8vo. 

2.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824.  Being  ait  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  History,  and  to  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the 
Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Bp.  J.  J. 
CoiTTBBARB,  M.A.     Oxford,  1824,  8vo.     Price  10«.,6</. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  the  Scripture  itself. 
To  which  are  added,  four  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.A.  London,  1786, 
8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  valuable  and  pious  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  learned 
author's  parish  church  of  Nflyland,  in  Suflblk :  they  are'  also  to  be 
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found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Jones's  Theological,  Philosophi- 
cal, and  MiscellantouB  Wor^ 

4.  On  the  Hiiftorical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
Twenty  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
!n  the  year  1826,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hulse.    By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chetallier,  M.A.     Cambridge, 

1826,  8vo. 

The  subject  chosen  is  important  and  interesting,  and  has  been 
illustrated  with  ability  and  judgment.     (British  Critic,  October, 

1827,  p.  442.) 

5.  The  Nature  and  Use  of  a  Type.  By  George  Latin  oTOir 
rD.D.  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter].    London,  1724,  8vo. 

6.  A  Brief  View  of  the  Figures,  and  Explication  of  the  Meta- 
phors contained  in  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Browit. 
Edinburgh,  1803,  12mo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's collected  smaller  works. 

7.  A  Key  to  open  the  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Benjamin  Kbach.  London,  1779, 
folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  work  was  first 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  Metaphors  and  Types  are  spiritualized  almost  to  absurdity :  still 
the  work  contains  good  materials,  which  persons  of  sober  juannent 
may  ®niploy  to  advantage.  Tiie  Introduction  was  translated  from 
Glassius  s  Treatise  de  Typis  et  Metaphoris,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Tropes  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.     By  J.  Wood.     Bristol,  1831,  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  extracted  principally  from  the  introduction 
to  the  preceding  work  of  Keach. 

9.  Moyse  Devoile,  ou  TExplication  des  Types  et  Figures  dii 
Vieux  Testament     Par  Jacob  Girard.     Geneve,  1670,  8vo. 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron;  or,  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament  opened  and  explained.  By  T. 
Taylor,  D.D.     London,  165.3,  4to. 

This  book  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  a  circumstajice  that  marks  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  several  times  printed 
in  Germany.  It  contains  many  fanciful  analogies  ;  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  two  following  works. 

11.  The  Figures  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which 
Christ  and  the  Heavenly  Things  of  the  Gospel  were  preached 
and  shadowed  to  the  People  of  God  of  old ;  explained  and  im- 
proved in  sundry  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Mather.  Dublin, 
1673,  4to. 

11*.  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament :  an  Explanation  of 
the  Types  and  Figures,  by  which  Christ  was  exhibited  under 
the  Legal  Dispensation.  Re-written  from  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mather.  By  [Mrs.  Caroline  Wilson  (late  Fry)]  the  Author  of 
the  "Listener,"  &c.     London,  1833,  2  vols.  12m6. 

12.  Grace  and  Truth ;  or,  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of  the  Re- 
deemer displayed  in  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  most  Remarkable 
of  the  Types,  Figures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old  TestamenL 
By  William  Mac  Ewen.  Edinburgh,  1763,  12mo.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

13.  A  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scriptiure  Types. 
By  John  Wilson.     Edinburgh,  1823,  8vo. 

14.  De  Symbolis  ac  Typis  Scripture  Sacree  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
tore S.  RuDELBACH.    Hauiiis,  1824,  8vo.  .  ' 

The  author  does  not  stop  to  copy  his  predecessors ;  he  endeavours 
t«  give  a  solid  foundatic»i  to  his  discussion.  After  fixing  the  general 
nature  of  a  S3nnbol  and  Type,  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
figurative  diction  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  relation  subsistinff  in 
this  respect  between  the  Ola  and  New  Testament,  he  proceeds  to 
apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Symbols  and  Types.  He  allows 
those  prophetic  im^es  only  to  be  real  Types,  which  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  ulterior 
state  of  the  Church ;  and  requires  that  such  fulfilment  be  indicated 
in  express  terms  in  the  New  Testament  (Revue  £ncyclop6dique, 
Novembre,  1826,  p.  410.) 

15.  The  Character  and  Offices  of  Christ  illustrated  by  a 
Comparison  with  the  Typical  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  John  Croxbie,  A.M.  Lond<m, 
1827,  8vo. 

16.  Typical  Instruction  considered  and  illustrated,  and  sbowr 
to  be  suited  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
By  John  Peers,  A.M.    London,  1828,  8vo. 
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ji  3.  TftSATISSg    OV   THE   nrT»mP«lTlTTO!r    C»    BCKIFTVRS 
PAKABLBS,  PBOTXRBl,  AKD   PBOXISBl. 

1.  G.  A.  Van  Limburg  Bbouwer  de  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi. 
Lugduni  ^Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

S.  Weswlii  Scholtzit  Diatribe  de  Parabolis  Jesu  ChristL 
Delphis  Batavorum.  1827,  8vo. 

The  order  pursued  in  each  of  these  treatises  is  similar,  bnt  the 
mode  of  discussing  the  particular  topics  is  somewhat  diflferent 
Each  consists  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  are  considered  the 
nature  of  a  parable,  and  the  diflbrent  classes  into  which  the  pa> 
rabies  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  divided.  The  second  part  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  parables;  and  each  treatise  contains  many 
ingenious  remarks  peculiar  to  itself. 

8.  De  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poetici  Commentatio. 
Anctore  A.  H.  A.  Schultze.    Gottings,  1827,  4to. 

4.  De  Parabolarum  Nature,  Interpretatione,  Usu.  Juvenibus 
potissimum  Thcologi»  cultoribus  aperuit  Augustus  Fridericus 
UvesB.    LipsiiB,  1828,  8vo. 

5.  Martini  Dslbii  Adagialia  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti. 
Lugduni,  1614-18,  2  tomes,  4to. 

6.  Joannis  Dbusii  Adagia  Hebraica.  Apud  Crit.  Sacr.  torn, 
viii.  folio. 

7.  Andres  Schotti  Adagialia  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti  Gr»co- 
Latina,  selecta  atque  exposita.    Antverpis,  1629,  4to. 

8.  Joannis  Vorstii  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testamenti. 
In  Crenii  Opusculorum  Fasciculo  III.  Roterodami,  18mo.  Also 
in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusden,  de  Dialectis  Nov,  Test, 
pp.  168 — 252. 

9.  The  Wells  of  Salvation  opened ;  or,  a  Treatise  discovering 
the  Nature,  Preciousness,  and  Usefiilness  of  Gospel  Promises, 
and  Rules  for  the  Application  of  them.  By  William  Spubsto  wb. 
London,  1655,  8vo.    Reprinted  at  London,  1814,  l^mo. 


§  4.   TBBATISES   OW   THE   INTEBPBETATI02T  OP   SCBIPTVBB 

PROPHECIES. 

1.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  several  Ages  of 
the  World.  To  which  are  added  four  Dissertations.  1.  The 
Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  2.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ancients  before  Christ,  upon  the  Circumstances  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Fall ;  3.  The  Blessing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix. ;  4. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  By  Thomas  Sherlock,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London.     Fourth  edition.     London,  1744,  8vo. 

2.  Campegii  Vitbino^  Typus  Doctrine  ProphetioB.  Fra- 
neckers,  1708,  8vo. 

3.  Aug.  Herm.  Frawckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophe- 
tarum,  I.  Generalis,  II.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jonse,  qua;  in  re- 
liquis  exemplo  esse  possit :  Utraque  directiL  ad  comparandam  e 
prophetis  agnitionem  Jesu  Christi.     Hals,  1724,  8vo. 

4.  Christiani  August!  Crush  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologiam 
Propheticam.     Lipsis,  1764-71-78,  3  parts,  8vo. 

A  work  very  liltle  known  in  this  country.  The  first  part  or  vo- 
lume comprises  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Prophecy  : 
the  other  two  volumes  contain  illustrations  of  the  principal  pre- 
dictions in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  inclusive.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

5.  Hermanni  Vsnema  Prslectiones  de  Methodo  Prophetic^, 
sen  de  Argumento  Prophetiarum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ac 
utriusque  periodis.  Quibus  accedunt  Sennones  Academici  qua- 
tuor.     LeovardisB,  1775,  4to. 

6.  The  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,  in 
a  Course  of  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  MA. 
By  George  Richabds,  [D.D.]     Oxfoid,  1800, 8vo. 

7.  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  with  References  to 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  William 
JoBBS,  M.A.  In  Vol.  XI.  of  his  Theological,  Philosophical,  and 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

8.  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Robert  Flxmibo. 
London,  1726,  folio. 

9.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remark- 
ably fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  World.  By 
Thomas  Newtob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  London,  1759  or 
1766,  3  vols.  8vo.  Various  subsequent  editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
and  12mo. ;  also  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

10.  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 


Kbtt,  B.D.     Oxford,  1799,  3  vols.  12mo.  and  various  subse- 
quent editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies  :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  Uie  Pre- 
dictions contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  David  SiMPso:r,  M.A.  Macclesfield,  1795  ;  a^d  numerous 
subsequent  editions. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  larger  or 
more  expensive  works  on  this  subject. 

12.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  William  Bengo 
CoLLTXB,  D.D.    London,  1811, 8 vo. 

13.  A  Manual  of  Prophecy ;  or,  a  Short  Comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Events  by 
which  they  were  fulfilled.  In  which  are  introduced  several  new 
Observations  on  several  of  them,  and  particularly  on  difficult 
Passages  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Robxbts, 
A.M.     London,  1818. 

14.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fuUfiled* 
are  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  1260  Years  ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apos- 
tacies ;  the  Reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 
By  George  Stanley  Fabeb,  B.D.  Fifth  edition.  London, 
1814-18i,  3  vols.  8vo. 

15.  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  By  George  Stanley 
Fabeb,  B.D.    London,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  (the  learned  author  has  aimounced)  is  designed  to 
supersede  entirely  the  preceding  treatise.  Mr.  Faber  has  endea- 
voured to  combine  together  the  various  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  treat  of  the  grand  double  period  of 
seven  times ;  a  period  coinciding  with  those  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  are  styleo  by  Mr.  Mede  "  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy." 
In  the  present  more  extensive  work,  the  author  has  rectified  vari- 
ous errors  in  his  preceding  publications  on  Prophecy.  For  an 
analysis  of  it^  see  the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  vii.  pp.  328 
—34a 

16.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived 
from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  particularly  as  illustrated 
by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recent  Tra- 
vellers. By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged. 
Edinburgh,  1832,  12mo.     Also  a  handsome  edition,  in  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  g^eneral  and  concise  sketch 
of  such  of  the  prophecies  as  have  been  distinctly  foretold  and  clearly 
fulfilled,  and  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Very  many  illustrations  are  derived  from  the  disco- 
veries of  recent  voyagers  and  travellers.  The  subjects  discussed 
are,  Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Reli<* 

§ion, — the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  Jews, — the  land  of  Ju- 
flea  and  the  circumjacent  countries,— «md  predictions  relative  to 
the  Macedonian,  Tyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  Empires,  the  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  State,  &c.,— long  continued  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  Turkish  empire.  This  beautifully  printed 
volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  condensed 
into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
multiplied  editions,  which  have  been  required  within  a  very  few 
years,  sufficiently  attest  the  hig^  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Keith's 
work  is  deservedly  held. 

17.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the  Fulfilment  of 
Historical  Predictions,  traced  down  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity to  the  present  Time.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, 1832,  2  vols;  12  mo.,  and  various,  subsequent  editions. 

The  portions  of  prophecy  illustrated  in  this  work  are,  Daniel's 
Visions  of  the  great  Images  and  of  the  Four  Beasts,  interpreted 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat,  and  his  literal  prophecy  of 
the  things  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth.  These  are  fbllowea  by 
an  original  exposition  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  many  parts  of  his  work,  Dr.  Keith  has  with  great  felicity 
applied  the  history  of  the  infidel  Gibbon  to  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy. "  Among  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  we  are  inclined  to 
assign  Mr.  [Dr.]  Keith  a  nigh  place.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
some  of  his  views  we  are  unable  to  ^o  alon^  with  him,  and  dissent 
from  some  of  his  conclusions.  But  it  is  re^shing  to  meet  with  a 
writer,  who  treats  such  a  subject  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  man- 
mer.  There  is  no  presumptuous  attempting  to  penetrate  into  what 
is  hidden,  no  rash  anticipation  of  future  history,  no  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  the  prophetic  character,  and  no  impious  denunciation  of  ven- 
geance on  those  who  acquiesce  not  in  his  views,  or  deny  his  divine 
mission.  He  writes  every  where  in  the  very  best  spirit,  and  if  he 
does  not  always  command  our  convictions,  he  uniformly  secures 
our  respect.'*    (Ekiinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Sept.  183Z,  p.  638.) 

18.  The  Scheme  and  Completion  of  Prophecy,  wherein  its 
Design  and  Use,  together  with  its  Sense  and  Application  as  the 
grand  fundamental  Proof  of  Religion,  specially  adapted  to  all 
Periods  of  the  World,  and  all  Stages  of  the  Church,  are  consi* 
dered  and  explained ;  together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Shekinah 


SscT.  n.  §  1.] 

ftnd  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Visions  of  the  Pro- 
phets.    By  the  Rev.  John  Whitley,  D.D.    London,  1830,  8vo. 

19.  Les  Caracteres  du  Messie  v^rifi^s  en  Jesus  de  Nazareth. 
[Par  M.  Clsmence.]     Rouen,  1776,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

"  The  author  determines  the  characteristieal  marks  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  precision  and  accuracy ;  points  out  in  consequence  of 
these  characters  (which  are  drawn  from  the  clearest  predictions) 
the  prophecies  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  regard  the  Messiah ; 
and,  l^  a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  with  the  events,  sets  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  erudition  and  sound  iudgment  in  this  work**  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  218.),  which  is  now  both  scarce  and  dear. 

20.  Proph^ties  concemant  Jesus  Christ  et  TEglise,  ^parses 
dans  les  Livres  Saints,  avec  des  Explicationes  et  Notes.  [Par 
M.  le  President  Agieb.]     Paris,  1819,  Svo. 

A  concise  and  valuable  little  manual  of  Scripture  Prophecies 
relative  to  Jesus  Christ. 
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Warburtonian  Lecturet  on  Prophecy* 

•^*  These  Lectures  were  founded  by  Dr.  William  Waibur- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (each  course  consisting  of  twelve  Ser- 
mons, to  be  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel),  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  **  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  JVew  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  The 
following  portions  of  these  Lectures  are  all  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  illustrating  the  completion  of  the  prophecies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  founder's  design,  most  of  the  lecturers  have 
treated,  in  a  gpneater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  Richard  Huau,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester].     London,  1772,  Svo. 

This  elegantly  written  and  learned  volume  has  long  been  known 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  subject  <m  Prophecy  is 
here  opened  in  the  most  masterly  and  instructive  manner  by  Bishop 
Hurd ;  who  "  discussed,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  the  general  argument  deducible  from  it ;  then  specifiea  some 
prophecies  of  primary  importance,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  combated  the  prejudices  most  generally  entertained  against  the 
doctrine;  he  considered  and  explained  the  prophetic  style;  and 
after  opening  the  style  and  method  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  pro* 
phetic  characters  of  Antichrist,  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  uses  of  the  whole  inquiry."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  652,  663.)  ' 

2.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church :  and,  in  particular,  concerning  the  Church  of  Papal 
Rome.  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.p.  [aiterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester].     London,  1776,  Svo. 

**  Bishop  Halifax  paid  his  primaiy  attention  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  next  to  those  of  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  man  of  sin; 
and  he  concluded  by  establishing  the  canon  and  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  its  visions. 
His  two  concluding  discourses  contain  a  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popeiy.  and  a  just  and  luminous  vindication  of  the  R^rmation." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  concerning  the  first 
Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity.  By  Lewfs 
Bagot,  LL.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich].  London,  1780, 
Svo. 

"  Bishop  Bagot  opened  his  Lectures  by  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidences  drawn  from  prophecies; 
including  some  pointed  remarks  on  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon. The  subjects  of  his  subsequent  discourses  were,  the  promise 
of  a  second  dispensation  under  the  first;  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Messiah,  and 
,the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  time  limited  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  proofs  of  its  fulfilment ;  the  conformity  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  predictions ;  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
latter  times ;  and  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject." 
(British  Cfitic,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

4.  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  By  East  Aptborp,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 17S6,  2  vols.  Svo. 

•*  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  history  of  Prophecy.  He  then 
carefully  laid  down  the  canons  of  interpretation :  aAer  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  birth,  time,  and  theolo- 
gical characters  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  die  deadi  of 
Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his 
earthly  kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist, 
gives  a  view  of  the  mystic  Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies 


which  he  considers  as  announcing  the  Reformation.  Though  somo 
of  this  author's  applications  will  to  most  readers  appear  harsh,  and 
some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject,  much  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  inge- 
nuity."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

6.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Robert  Narss,  A.M., 
Archdeacon  of  Stafibrd.     London,  1805,  Svo. 

These  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  L  Tlie  Prophe- 
cies which  relate  to  our  Saviour  as  the  Author  and  perpetual  Head 
of  the  Christian  Church  ,*  and,  II.  Those  whi(*h  foretell  the  fate  of 
his  disciples,  whether  adverse  or  prosperous,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  firom  them  to  that  of  his  last  most  solemn  advent. 

6.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Edward  Pxarsoit,  D.D.  London, 
181 1,  Svo. 

The  design  of  Prophecy, — the  progress  of  Christianity  as  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures, — the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  as  sup- 
posed to  be  predicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles, — the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  predicted  by  Daniel,  and  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  her  first  foundation  to  the  end  of  tha 
world,  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,— are  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  lectures :  a  copious  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bri 
tish  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  pp.  238—248.  467—479. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.  By 
Philip  All  WOOD,  B.D.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  first  six  of  these  Lectures  discuss  the  predictions  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  remaining  Lectures  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  apos- 
tacy of  the  Romish  Church.  See  an  analysis  of  them  in  the  British 
Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44 — 65. 

8.  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Struc- 
ture, Use,  and  Inspiration  :  being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Ser- 
mons preached  by  John  Davidson,  B.D.     London,  1824,  Svo. 

The  first  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences  in  general,  and  the  connection  of  Prophecy  with  the 
rest ;  and  the  second,  in  eocisidering  the  contents  of^  the  prophetic 
volume  as  distinguished  from  its  predictions.  The  next  four  dis- 
cuss the  structOre  of  prophecy  and  the  cause  of  its  dispensation : 
and  in  the  last  six,  its  inspiration  and  divine  prescience  are  exa- 
mined. "  The  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  very  general  import- 
ance, and  which  will  excite  an  interest  with  every  reader  of 
Scripture.  More  esoeciallv  must  value  attach  to  every  part  of  the 
inquiry,  from  the  admirable  practical  tendency  which  is  every 
where  given  to  it ;  so  that,  while  the  student  is  carried  forward  by 
the  interest  of  critical  research,  and  his  understanding  enlightened 
by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him,  his  piety  will  not  fiiil 
to  be  warmed,  his  faith  strengthened,  and  his  best  affections  exalted 
and  improved."    (British  Cntic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  389.) 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  Lectures,  the  subject  of  Prophecy 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  great  Collection  of  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  1739,  m  three  vols,  folio. 


SECTION  IL 

JEWISH  WRITERS  AND  COMMENTATORS,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP 
THE   SCRIPTURES   DERIVED   FROM   JEWISH   SOURCES. 

§   1.   JEWISH    WRITERS    AND    COMMSKTATORS. 

1.  Philoitis  Judsi,  qu»  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia.  Textum 
cum  MSS.  contulit ;  quamplurima  e  codd.  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et 
Bodleiano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  necnon  catenis  Grscis  in- 
editis,  adjecit;  interpretationemque  cmendavit ;  universa  notis  et 
observationibus  illustravit  Thomas  Maicost,  S.T.P.  Canonicus 
Dunelmensis.     Londini,  1742,  2  tomis,  folio. 

This  is  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditable  to  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  and  to  the  printer,  the  celebrated  William 
Bowyer.  Dr.  M.  revised  the  works  of  Philo,  which  he  collated 
with  thirteen  manuscripts,  and  corrected  the  Latin  version  of  them, 
which  had  been  made  oy  Sigismund  Gesenius,  Moreli,  and  others. 
The  different  treatises  are  arranged  in  a  much  better  order  than  that 
which  appears  in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult passages  are  excellently  corrected  and  illustrated. 

2.  PHiLoifis  JuDSi  Opera  omnia,  Grsc^  et  Latin^,  ad  edi- 
tionem  Th.  Mangey,  collatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edenda  curavit  Aug. 
Frider.  Pfeiffkr.     Svo.  Vols.  I.— V.     Erlangae,  1786-1798. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  this  valuable  edition,  which 
has  never  been  completed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
learned  editor,  whose  critical  materials  for  the  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  are  reported  to  be  still  preserved.  Pfeifier  collated  thre^ 
Bavarian  manuscripts,  and  retained  only  sueh  of  Mangey's  notes  as 
contain  either  some  new  information,  or  some  emeiulatiofi  of  the 
text ;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly  settling 
the  various  lections. 
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3.  Philotis  Jcnsi  Opera  omnia,  Gnece.  Textnm  ad  fidem 
optimanim  editionum  edidit  Carolus  Krnetftus  Ricutkr.  LipsuB, 
1828>29,  8  tomis,  12mo. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Phila  In  preparing 
it  for  the  press,  tne  ^itor  Ibllowed  the  text  of  Dr.  Mangey's  edition 
(No.  1.),  with  which  he  collated  Pfeifler's  edition  (No.  Z.),  and  ano- 
ther, printed  at  Paris  in  1640.  To  ihe  previously  published  trea- 
lu»e8  of  Philo,  M.  Richter  has  added  two  others,  viz.  1.  De  Festo 
Caj/hiiii,  and  2.  De  Parentlhus  coleiulis,  which  were  discovered  by 
•Signer  Mai'  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  lor 
the  first  time  at  Milan,  in  1818,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notos. 
The  last  volume  contains  copious  indexes  of  matters,  and  of  the 
texts  of  ScVipture  explained  by  Philo. 

3*.  Qunstiones  Philonse.  I.  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  The- 
ologia  Philonis.  Qusstionis  prime  Particula  prima.  II.  De 
Aiy»  Philonis.  Qusstio  altera.  Scripsit  C.  G.  L.  Grossmann. 
Lipsis,  1829,  4to. 

4.  Flavii  Jossphi  Opera,  que  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia.  Ad 
codices  fere  omnes,  cum  impressos  turn  manuscriptos,  diligenter 
recensuit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notis  illustravit  Johannes 
Hudson  us.     Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1 720, 2  vols,  folio. 

Those  distinguished  bibliographers,  Fabricius,  Harwood,  Harles, 
and  Ohenhiir,  are  unanimous  m  their  commendations  of  this  elegant 
and  most  valuable  edition.  The  learned  editor,  Dr.  Hudson,  died 
the  year  before  its  publication,  but,  fortunately,  not  till  he  had  ac- 
quired almost  every  thing  requisite  for  a  perfect  edition  of  his 
author.  "He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript 
and  edition.  The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  annotations,  the«utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  con- 
summate knowledge  which  is  evinced  of  the  history  and  antiaui- 
ties  of  the  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  said  in 
commendation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dear, 
as  well  as  magnificent"     Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

5.  Flavii  Josephi,  qus  repiriri  potuerunt,  Opera  omnia,  Gnec^ 
et  Latin^^  ex  nova  versione,  et  cum  notis  Joannis  Hudsoni. 
Accedunt  Not®  Edwardi  Bernardi,  Jacobi  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combe- 
fisii,  Ezechielis  Spanhcmii,  Adriani  Relandi,  et  aliorum,  tarn 
edits  quam  incdita;.  Post  recen.sionem  Joannis  Hudsoni  denuo 
recognita,  et  notis  ac  indicibus  illustrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigcberti 
Havercampi.     Amstelodami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  editio  optima^  becanse  it  contains 
much  more  than  Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very 
carelessly  printed,  especiaily  that  of  Josephus's  seven  books  on  Uie 
wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  Komans.  Havercamp  collated  two  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Levden  ;  and,  besides 
the  aimotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations 
by  Voflsius  and  Cocceius,  which  he  found  in  the  margin  ol*  the  edl- 
Uo  princepSy  printed  at  Basil,  in  164^1,  folio.  The  typographical 
execution  of  Havercarap's  edition  is  very  beautiful. 

6.  Flavii  Josephi  Opera,  GraBcd  et  Lntine,  excusa  ad  cditio- 
nem  Lugduno-Batavam  Sigeberti  Havercampi  cum  Oxoniensi 
Joannis  Hudsoni  collatam.  Curavit  Franciscus  Oberth  r.  Lip- 
sis,  17S2-1785.     Vols.  I.— III.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed, 
comprises  only  the  Greek  text  of  Joseplius.  The  succeeding  volumes 
toere  to  contain  the  critical  and  philological  observations  of  the 
editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  iho  first  volume  an  excellent  critical 
notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Josephus.  "  The  venerable 
Oberthiir  is  allowed  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
correct  text  of  his  author,  in  collating  every  known  MS.,  in  examin- 
ing every  previous  edition,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the  labours 
of liis  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been  shown  by  any  editor  of  Jo- 
sephus.^' It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valua- 
ble edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an 
editor  so  fully  competent  to  finish  the  arduous  task  which  he  has 
begun.    (Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  3d  edition.) 

7.  Flavii  Josephi  Judaei  Opera  omnia  [GrKce].  Textum  edi- 
dit Carol.  Ernest  Ricutkiu     Lipsis,  1826,  6  toniis,  12mo. 

A  very  neatly  |)rinted  edition  :  it  forms  the  first  portion,  as  the 
Tvorks  4»f  Philo  form  the  second  part,  ol"  a  Bibliotheca  Pairura, 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  M.  Richter. 

Several  EInglish  translations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L' Estrange,  and  oihers;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston, 
folio,  London,  1737,  after  Uavercamp*s  edition ;  to  which  arc  pre- 
fixed a  good  map  of  Palestine,  and  seven  dissertations  by  the  trans- 
lator, w^ho  has  also  added  many  valuable  notes,  correcting  and 
illustrating  the  Jewish  luMtorian.  Whiston's  translation  has  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  various  sizes. 

8.  Misdma:  sive  Totius  Hebrseorum  Juris,  Rituum,  Anti- 
qoitatum  ac  Legum  Oralium,  Systema:  com  darissimonun 
Rabbinomm  Maimonidis  et  Bartenore  Commentariis  integris 
Hebraice  et  Latine.  Notis  illusitravitGuLSuRSNHusius.  Am- 
etelodami,  1698,  6  tomis,  folio. 

**  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  correct  work,  necessary  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  biblical  critic  and  divine.  He  who  has  it,  need  be 
solicitous  for  nothing  more  on  this  subject"  <Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature,  p.  56.) 


9.  Talmad   Babylonicum   Integrum   Hebraice.      Berolini  el 
Francofurti,  1715, 12  tomis,  folio. 

10.   Talmud   Hierosolymitanum.   Hebraice.       Amstelodami, 
1710,  folio. 


A  few  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  illustrated  every  indi- 
vidual book  of  the  Old  Testament :  those  only  are  sj^ecified 
which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews.i 

10*.  Rabbi  ^lomoit  Jarcht,  Ben  Isaac,  usually  cited  as 
Raschi  from  the  contraction  of  his  names,  was  a  native  of  Troyes 
in  Champagne ;  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible,  as 
well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extensive 
learning  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  expositors. 
His  style,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  obscure  as  to  require  an 
ample  comment  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  died  a.d.  1 180.  Many 
of  his  commentaries  have  been  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Christians ;  as  that  on  Esther 
by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by  Genebrard,  and  those  on  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac. 

11.  Rabbi  Abraham  Abxn  Ezra  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  in  the  twelilh  century ;  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians. 

12.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  he  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  valued, 
particularly  that  on  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

13.  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contem- 
porary with  Kimchi :  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemed.  He  accounted  for 
the  miracles  from  natural  causes. 

14.  Rabbi  Aaron  Bsn  Elihu  was  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  left  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch. 

15.  Rabbi  Isaac  Aharbknel,  or  Abravatstel  (as he  is  some- 
times called),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  iifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of 
the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture :  notwithstand- 
ing his  inveterate  enmity  against  Christianity,  his  writings  are 
much  valued  by  Christians,  and  are  highly  extolled  by  the  Jews. 

16:  Rabbi  Solomon  Absnmelbch,  a  native  of  Spain,  flourish- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  has  interspersed  the  best  of 
Kimchi's  Grammatical  Observations. 

The  Commentaries  of  these  Rabbins  are  inserted  m  the  Bihlia 
Rabhinica,  published  by  Bom  berg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  folio,  1518, 
and  again  in  1525  and  1526,  and  in  Buxtorf's  edition,  printed  at 
Ba.sle,  1618,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

17.  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Haimon,  usually  called  Maimonides, 
though  not  a  commentator  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  his  JMoreh  J^evochim,  or 
Tether  of  the  Perplexed,  a  valuable  work,  that  explains  difficult 
phrases,  passages,  parables,  and  allegories.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1629,  4to.  An  English  translation  of 
this  treatise  was  published  in  1 827  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley, 
entitled  "  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses."  Dr.  T.  has  en- 
riched his  translation  with  a  life  of  Maimonides,  and  with  nume- 
rous valuable  notes  and  dissertations.  The  Porta  J^asit  of 
Maimonides  was  edited  by  Pococke  (in  Arabic  and  Latin)  at 
Oxford,  1645,  4to.,  and  his  treatises  De  Jure  Pauperis^  6?c. 
(Heb.  and  Lat.)  by  Prideaux,  Oxford,  1679;  and  De  Sacrifi- 
ciis,  4to.  London,  1683. 

Several  parts  of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  Rabbins 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form ;  viz. : — 

1.  Aaron  the  Karaite. — Libri  Corona  Legis,  id  est.  Common- 
tarii  Karaitici  inediti,  ab  Aarone  ben  Elihu  seculo  decimo  quarto 
conscripti,  Particulam  ex  duobus  codicibus  manuscriptis,  altero 
Jenensi,  altero  Lugdunensi,  edidit,  in  Latinum  transtulit,  atque 
illustravit  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.     Jens,  1823,  4to. 

2.  Ab  ARBSNSL. — Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum,  curaHen- 
rici  Van  Bashuisen.     Hanovers,  1710,  folia. 

<  In  this  acconnt  of  the  Jewish  Cximsitors,  we  have  chiefly  followed 
Carpzov,  in  his  Jnfroduetiu  ad  Libroa  Canonieoa  Veteris  Teslatnenti,  p.  36. 
et  seq.,  and  De  Rossi's  scarce  work,  entilled  Bibliotheca  Judiaca  Anti' 
Christiana,  qua  edilil  le  iniditi  Judetorum  Libri  recensetur.  Royal  8vo. 
Parma,  1800.  Wolfius  has  also  treated  on  the  Jewish  Commentalors  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Hebrcba,  torn.  ii.  p.  368.  et  passim.  For  an  account  of  Uie 
Chaldee  Paraphrases,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  II  Sect.  I.  pp.  198—203.  of  the  first 
Volume. 


Sect.  III.  §  I.] 
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Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  priores,  cur4  Aagosti 
Pfeilibr.     Lipsise,  1686,  folio, 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Hoseam,  Latine,  com  notis  Fr.  ab 

Ifusen.     Lugd.  Bat.  1686. 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Nahum,  cur^  J.  D.  Sprecheri. 
Helmstadii,  1703,  4to. 

3.  Abenmelech. — Ex  Michlal  Jophi  seu  Commentario  R. 
Salom.  Abenmelech  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  una  cum 
spicilegio  R.  Jac.  Abendanse,  Particula,  complectens  prophetiam 
Jons.  Heb.etLat.  edente  Ernest.  Christ  Fabricio.  Gottingen, 
1792,  8vo. 

4.  Jarchi. — R.  Sal.  JarcKii  Commentarius  in  omnes  Veteris 
Testamenti  Libros,  versus  et  iliustratus  a  Jo.  Frid.  Breithaupto, 
3  vols.  4to.     Gothffi,  1713. 

5.  KiMciii. — R.  D.  Kimchii  Commentarius  in  Jesaiam,  Latine 
versus  a  CsBsare  Malamineo.     FlorentisB,  1774,  4to. 

6.  Malachtas,  cum  Commentariis  Aben  Ezra),  Jarchii  ct 
Kimchii  disputationibus.    Cura  Sam.  Bohl.    Rostochii,  1637,  4to. 

7.  HosEAs,  iliustratus  Chaldaica  Versione  et  philologicis  'cele- 
brium  Rabbinorum  Raschi,  Aben  Ezrse,  et  Kimchii  Commentariis. 
Helmstadii,  1702,  4to.     Reprinted  at  Gottingen,  1780. 

8.  Joel  et  Obadtah,  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica,  Masora,  et 
Commentariis  trium  Rabbinorum.  Heb.  et  Lat.  cur4  Jo.  Leus- 
DBN.     Utrecht,  16.57,  4to. 

9.  Johannis  Merceri  Commentarii  in  Vates  quinque  priores, 
quibus  adjuncti  sunt  R.  Sal.  Jarchii,  Aben  Ezne,  et  Dav.  Kimchii 
Commentarii,  ab  ipso  Latinitate  donatL  Editio  altera,  curi  G. 
C.  Burklini.     Gissae,  1695. 

10.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Collegium  Rabbinico-Biblicum  in  libel- 
lum  Ruth.  Heb.  et  Lat     Lipsiee,  1703,  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  Hebrew  ti3Xt  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the 
Targum,  the  great  and  little  Masora,  and  four  Rabbinical  Commen- 
taries, together  with  Latin  versions,  and  copious  notes  by  the  editor, 
J.  B.  Carpzov.  Calmet  states,  that  this  book  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  will  also  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  rabbinical  writers. 


§  2.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES,  DERIVED  FROM 

JEWISH  SOURCES. 

1.  Georgii  Johannis  Henri i  Dissertatio  de  Usu  Librorum 
Apocryphorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  Novo  Testamcnto.  Hals, 
1711,  4to. 

2.  Christ  Theophili  Kuinoel  Observationes  ad  Novum  Tcs- 
tamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  Veteris  Testamenti.  Lipsise, 
1794,  8vo. 

3.  Job.  Bencdicti  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  S.  Pauli  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hebrtcos  ex  Philone  Alexandrine.  Praefixa  sunt  Philo- 
niana  Prolegomena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contemnenda  Philonis 
eruditione  Hebraica,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  Epistola  ad  Hebneos,  et  de  aliis  nonnullis  varii  arga- 
menti  exponitur.     Helmstadii,  1750,  8vo. 

4.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Stricturae  Theologicae  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanes.  Adspersi  subinde  sunt  Flores  Philoniani.  Helm- 
stadii, 1768,  8vo. 

This  is  the  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  Observations 
on  St.  Paul's  Epislle  to  the  Romans ;  they  originally  appeared  in 
detached  portions,  at  Ilelmstadt,  in  quarto,  between  the  years  1752 
and  1756. 

5.  Christophori  Frederici  Loesweri  Observationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  e  Philone  Alexandrine.     8vo.  Lipsis,  1777. 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled 
Lectionum  Philonianarum  Specimen,  piibliBhcd  at  Leipsic,  in  1758. 
The  force  and  meaning  of  words  are  particularly  illustrated,  to- 
gether with  points  of  antiquity  and  the  readings  of  Philo's  text 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament  by  the  writings  of 
Philo,  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Loesner;  to  complete  whose 
work  there  should  be  added  Adami  Frid.  Kuhnii  Spicilegium  Loes- 
7ieri  Observafion'im  ad  N.  T.  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  Sorau,  1783, 
4to. ;  2d  ed.  Plbrbe.  1785,  8vo.    The  second  is  the  best  edition. 

6.  Jo.  Baptists  Ottii  Spicilegium,  sive  Excerpta  ^  Flavio 
Josepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  IHustrationem.  Curll  Sigeberti 
Havercampi.    Lug.  Bat  1741,  8vo. 

7.  Jo.  Tobi®  Krebsii  Observationes  in  Novum  Testamentum 
e  Flavio  Josepho.     Lipsix,  1755,  8vo. 

Both  these  works  are  necessary  to  the  Biblical  Student,  as  Krebs 


has  illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
from  Josephus,  which  are  not  noticed  in  Ott's  Spicilegium.  In  pp. 
527 — 612.  of  the  latter  publication,  there  is  a  curious  collection  of 
sixty-eight  articles,  omitted  by  Josephus,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant;  and  to  this  is  annexed  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion of  C.  Bos,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  passage  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  sive  Observationes  ex  HebraBorum 
Antiquiorum  monumentis  desumpUe,  unde  plurima  cum  Veteris, 
tum  Novi  Testamenti,  loca  explicantur  vel  illustrantur*  Autore 
Christophoro  Cartw  righto.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  pp.  1271—1426. 

To  our  learned  countryman  Cartwright  belong  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  applied  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  wras  followed  in  the  same  path 
of  literature  by  Drusius,  whose  PrcBterita  sive  Annotationes  in  To- 
tum  JesH  Christi  Testamentum  (4to.  Franequerse,  1612)  contain  many 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament  Some  additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  his  work  by  Balthasar  Scheidius,  whose  Pr<B' 
terita  PrcBieritorum  are  included  in  the  publication  of  Mouschen, 
noticed  in  No.  11.  below. 

9.  The  Vl^orks  of  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitnam, 
A.M.     London,  1822-25,  13  vols.  8vo. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the 
Biblical  Student  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings, he  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  customs,  &jc.  Uierein  alluded 
to,  pieurticularly  in  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  author  be- 
fore or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  were 
published  previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  viz.  1.  The 
English  eaition  of  Dr.  G.  Bright  in  two  folio  volumes,  London, 
1684 ;  and,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at  Rotterdam,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  1686,  entitled  Joannis  Lighifooti  Opera  Omnia,  and  again  at 
Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  Leusden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from 
the  English  one,  the  English  parts  being  translated  into  Latin  :  the 
third  volume  in  Leusden's  Edition  is  composed  chiefly  of  several 
pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  lefl  unfinished,  but  which  were  too 
valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  coramimicated  by 
Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  ''Some  genuine  Remains  of  the 
late  pious  and  learned  John  Lighifoolj  D.D.^^  in  8vo.  In  preparing 
his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman  has  adopted  ibr  his  basis  the  London  edition 
of  1684,  and  Sirvpe's  supplemental  volume,  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  Leusden's  edition:  and,  by  indefatigable  researches, 
he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  Lightfbot's  which 
were  never  before  published.  New  Indexes  and  other  facilities 
of  reference,  are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  they  are  neatly  and  correctly  printed, 
and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  a  place  in  every  biblical 
library.  In  order  to  complete  J)r.  Lightfoot's  Horcs  Hebraiccs  et 
Talmudica:,  or  Hebrew  and  Talmudiau  Exerciiations  on  the  New 
Testaintnt,  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Christian  Schoetgenius  published 

10.  Horoe  Hebraicse  et  Talmudicse  in  Universum  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Hone  Jo.  Lightfooti  in  libris  historicis  sup- 
plentur,  epistols  et  apocalypsis  eodem  modo  illustrantur.  Dres- 
dae,  1733,  2  tomis,  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work,  Schoetgenius  prnsses  over  the  same  books 
on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  treated,  as  a  supplement  without 
touching  the  topics  already  produced  in  the  English  work;  and 
then  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  Copies 
in  good  condition  generally  sell  at  from  two  to  three  guineas.- 

11.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiquit^tibus  He- 
brseorum  illustratum,  a  Johannc  Gerhardo  Meuscuenio.  Lipsis, 
1T36,  4to. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius/Rhenford, 
Scheidiu8,  nrul  others,  who  have  applied  themsclvofl  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Jewish  writings. 


SECTION  m. 

CHRISTIAN    COMMENTATORS,  INTERPRETERS,  AND  PARAPHRA8T8 

ON   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

§  1.  COTtfMElTTARIES  BY  THE  TATHERS,  AWn  OTHER  myilTES 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  PREVIOUSLY  TO  THE  REFOR- 
MATIO!f. 

The  following  are  the  principal  commentators  on  the  sacred 
writings,  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  Primitive  Fathers 
OF  the  Chhtstian  Church:  but  "*  consulting  their  writings, 
the  best  editions  only  should  be  referred  to,  especially  those  by 
Protestants;   as  the  editions  superintended  by  divines  of  the 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


Romish  Church  are  not  only  frequently  corrupted,  but  spurious 
writings  are  also  often  ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support 
the  anti-scriptural  dogmas  of  that  church.^ 


[Pabt  IL  Cbap.  V. 


[i.]  Greek  Fathert, 

Orioskis  in  Scripturas  Sacras  Commentaria,  quscunque 
Chrece  reperiri  potuerunt  Edidit,  partim  Latind  yertit,  et  uni- 
veraa  notis  et  observationibus  illustravit  Petrus  Daniel  Huetius. 
Rothomagi,  1668,  2  tomis,  folio. 

Oriokn  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  through 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century ;  and  was  distinguished  not  more 
by  his  learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentarifs  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  lost :  the  best  separate  edition  of  what  has  been  pre- 
served is  this  of  HueU  He  altso  wrote  Scholia  or  short  notes  ex- 
planatoiT  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  chiefly 
attendea  to  the  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia  some  extracts  only 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Greforv  Nazianzen  and 
Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Philocalia,  and  publisnea  at  Paris,  in  1618, 
4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works,  both  practical 
and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ;  and  his  cri- 
tical labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  work.2  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen  gave 
full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  historical,  literal,  mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.^ 
Oriffen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  alleTOriztng  the  Scriptures  too  much  ; 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon  of 
criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not 
obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense ;  a  rule  by 
which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  original  or 
borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosheim  has  justly  charac- 
terized this  father  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the 
third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
JHOUS  productions ;  and  as  "  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 
the  j^reatest  luminal^  of  the  Christian  world  that  Uiis  age  exhibited 
to  view.  Had  the  jusmess  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  supe- 
rior talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  &llen  short  of  his  merit 
Yet,  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deserve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men."* — ^The  expository  writings  of  Origen  are  to 
be  Ibimd  in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works:  the  most  coniplete 
is  the  edition  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  in  four  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1733-59 ;  reprinted  by  M.  Oberthiir  at  Wurceburg,  in  16  vols.  8vo. 
1780  and  following  years. 

2.  Joannis  Chbtsostomi  Sermones  tres  in  Genesim ; — Quatuor 
Homilis  in  Psalmos; — Expositio  perpetua  in  Novum  Jesu 
Christ!  Testamentum ;  folio.  In  the  various  editions  of  his 
collective  works. 

John  Chrtsostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of 
Ongen's.  He  wrote  homilies  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are 
every  way  preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Emesti  is  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  fathers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysos- 
tom  on  St  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commen- 
tators on  them  have  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical 
books,  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and 
most  copious,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chry- 
sostom's  manner  of  expounding  is  this :  he  first  takes  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  which  he  explains ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the 
sacred  author,  whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and^ rendering 
all  Hebraisms  by  equivalent  intelligible  Greek  expressions.  He 
throughout  adheres  to  the  literal  sense,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
the  true  one.  The  homilies  are  found  in  the  beautiful  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  of  his  works  published  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
Eton,  1612;  and  in  Montfaucon's  edition,  which  is  the  best,  pub- 
lished j^t  Paris,  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718-1738.  An  admirable  French 
translation  of  a  selection  from  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  other 
works,  was  printed  by  Auger,  at  Paris,  1785,  m  4  vols.  8vo.    In 

«  See  nuraerous  proofs  o'f  this  remark  in  James's  Treatise  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Scripture  Ck>uncil8  and  Fathers  by  the  prelates,  &c.  of  tlie  church 
of  Rome,  for  maintenance  ofpqpcry,  pp.  1—271.    London,  J6SB,  Svo. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  pp^  267;  5*8.  ^    ^ 

»  Jahn's  enchiridion  HermeneoticeB  Generalis,  pp.  163, 161.  A  further 
account  of  Orifien's  expository  labours  may  be  seen  in  Brnesti's  Institutio 
IntcrpreUs  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  286,  287.  and  in  Morus's  Acroases  super 
HermeneuUca  Novi  Fodderis,  torn.  H.  pp.  230-236. ;  in  RosenntUIIer's  His- 
toria  Intcrpretatwnis  LIbrorumSacrorum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  17—156.  and  Simon's 
Hist.  Cnt.  du  Vieux  Test.  liv.  iii.  ch.  ix.  pp.  439—4^ 

4  Mosbeim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  1906.    On  the  merits  of  Orisen 

fSM°i?^^'^%^  of  Holy  Writ,  see  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1SB%  pp.  131-143. 


1807,  Matthie  published  fifty-two  of  his  homilies  at  Moscow,  in 
8vo.  \^ith  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.^ 

3.  Theodoreti,  Episcopi  Cyrensis,  Explanationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolas  omnes.  Inter  Opera,  Parisiis,  1608,  2  tomis,  folio. 
Parisiis,  1642,  4  tomis,  folio.    Hal»,  1769-74,  5  tomis,  Svo. 

.Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  or  Cyropolis,  in  Syria,  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century:  though  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysosu^m  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  striking 
observations  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  vindicated  many 
passages  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  The 
critical  merits  of  Theodoret  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  were 
investigated  by  M.  Richter  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Theodorelo 
Epistolarurii  Paulinarum  Interprete  Commentarius  Historico-Exe- 
geticus.    Lipeie,  1822,  8vo. 

4.  Noirifi  Panopolits  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  JoanneL  Recen- 
suit,  Lectionumque  varietate  instruxit  Franciscus  Passovius. 
Accessit  Evangelium  Joannis.  Defuncto  Passovio  editioiiem 
curavit  Nicolaus  Bachius.     Lipsis,  1833,  Svo. 

NoNNUS,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifleenth  century.  His  paraphrase  on  St  John's  Gospel,  which  is 
written  in  Greek  verse,  contains  some  various  readings  which  have 
been  noticed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  in 
their  several  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Passow's 
edition  of  Nonnus  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published. 


[ii.]  Latin  Fathers. 

1.  HiERONTMi  QufiBstiones  HebraicsB  in  Genesin  ; — Ejusdem 
Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten ;  du»  in  Canticum  Canticonim 
Homiliie,  ex  Gr»co  Origenis ; — Commentarii  in  lesaiam ; — Ho- 
miliiB  novem  in  Vision^s  Isais,  ex  Gneco  Origenis ; — Commen- 
tarius in  Jeremiam;— Commentarii  in  Ezechielem  Libri  XIV. ; 
—Commentarius  in  Danielem.  Homilioe  Origenis  XXVIIL, 
Explanationes  in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem  continentes ; — Com- 
mentarii in  XII  Prophetas  Minores ;  Commentarii  in  Matthaeum 
Libri  IV.; — Commentarii  in  Pauli  Epistolas  ad  Galatas,  Ephe- 
sios,  Titum,  et  Philemonem,  folio.  In  the  different  editions  of  his 
works. 

Jerome,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the  most  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Christian  world,  by  his  elaborate  Commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  different  books.  His 
commentary  on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  his  works  ; 
his  valuable  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  noticed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  volume.  The  principal  editions  of  this  emi- 
nently learned  father's  works  are  those  of  Paris,  1693 — 1706,  in  five 
vols.  Iblio)  and  of  Verona,  1734-1742,  in  eleven  vols,  folio. 

2.  HiLARii  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  et  in  Evangelium 
Matthai,  folio,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  works. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Com- 
menlaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen  than  of  the  results 
of  his  OAvn  studies :  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  that 
little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  'This  au- 
thor must  not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  sumamed  the  Deacon, 
from  the  oflice  which  he  filled  in  the  Church  at  Rome  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century :  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Ambrose's  works  (Paris,  1686-1690,  2  vols,  folio), 
to  whom  they  are  erroneously  ascribed. 

3.  Aurelii  Augustus  Commentarii  tam  in  Vetus  quam  in 
Novum  Testamentum,  ex  omnibus  ejusdem  lucubrationibus  col- 
lect!. Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Gastii.  Venetiis,  1543,  2  vols.  4to. 

Augustine,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  neither  of  which  are  now 
held  in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  holds 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  piety,  indefatigable  application,  sub- 
lime genius,  unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
wit,  are  universally  allowed.  "  It  is  however  certain,"  says  Mo- 
sheim, "  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment  Were  by  no 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned  ;  and 
that  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  im- 
pulse of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and 
prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings, 
and  which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  un- 
certain with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  the  just 
complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  so 
frequent  in  his  work,  and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which 
he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had 
examined  them  with  asiifncient  degree  of  attention  and  diligence."** 
Jahn  has  remarked  that  the  genius  of  Augustine  resembled  that  of 
Origen  rather  than  that  of  Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  greatly 

»  Several  editions  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  are  enumerated  by  Harles, 
in  his  Brevier  Noiitia  Literaturae  Grsecse,  pp.  739—741. ;  to  which  work  iS 
well  as  to  those  of  Ernesti  and  Morus,  above  referred  to,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  following  notices  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Greek  'athers 
'   •  Mofiheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  i.  p.  3(>3. 
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inferior  in  learning,  being  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  bat  mo- 
derately versed  in  Greek.^  His  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures  form 
the  third,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  He  accommodates  the 
Scriptures, more  frequently  to  his  own  ideas  than  he  accommodates 
these  to  the  former,  and  is  perpetually  hunting  out  mvsteries,  espe- 
cially in  numbers.^  Such  was  the  authority  m  which  the  writings 
of  Augustine  were  held,  that  his  expositions  continued  to  be  fiu- 
lowed  by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his  time  tmtil  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only  from  his  professedly 
biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  practical  and  controversial 
writings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of  this  kind  is  the 
Glo»$t  or  short  interpretation  of  Strabo,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  column.  No.  1. 


[iii.]  Later  Divinef  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchet, 

Of  the  Doctors,  or  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
who  flourished  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
following  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  judicious  commentators.    , 

Greek  fFriten, 

1.  Thbophtlacti  Archiepiscopi  Bulgaria  Enarrationes,  sive 
Commentarii  in  IV.  ETvangelia,  Greece,  Romae,  1542,  folio ; 
Grsce  et  Latine,  Parisiis,  1631,  folio. — Ejusdem  Explicationes 
in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Gnece  et  Latine,  Colonise,  1567,  folio. — 
Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Greece  et  Latine, 
Lpndini,  1636,  folio. — Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  et  in 
aliquot  Prophetas  Minorca,  Latine,  Parisiis,  1542,  folio. 

Theophtlact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  Professor  Stuart,  cha- 
racterizing the  Greek  Commentators  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
olMerves  mat  "  Theophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  especially 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  Commentary.  He  comprises  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Chrysostom,  and,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  in 
Chrysostom's  words ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  eiven  to  the 
whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness.  Seldom  does  he 
venture  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors."  (Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1754-1763,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

2.  QScuMBirii  Commentaria  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  omnes 
Pauli  Epistolas,  et  in  Epistolas  Catholicas  omnes.  Accesserunt 
Arethae,  Cappadocis  Episcopi,  Explanationes  in  A^pocalypsin. 
Grsce  et  Latine,  cur  a  Fred.  Morelli.  Parisiis,  1631,  2  tomis, 
folio. 

CEcuMENius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  the  controverted  clause  in  St.  John's  First 
Epistle  (1  John  v.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  1631,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Very  similar  to  the  works  of  Theopfaylact  and  (Ecumenius 
above  noticed,  are  the  CiTKNis,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, consisting  of  several  passages  or  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books ; 
they  are  denominated  Catens,  because  as  a  chain  is  composed  of 
several  links  connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of 
numerous  different  passi^s,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of 
di£krent  writers,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued 
work. 

The  earliest  compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gazn, 
whose  entire  work  on  the  Scriptures  has  never  oeen  printed; 
though  particular  portions  have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on 
the  Octatench,  or  eight  first  books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555, 
folio :  on  the  two  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Lug. 
Bat  1620 ;  a  specimen  of  his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven 
first  books,  ana  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  by  Emesti,  Leipsic, 
1785,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited  by  Courtier,  folio,  Paris,  1580.  Pro- 
copius was  followed  by  Olympiodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ;  his  Catena  on  the  book  of  Job 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to.  A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Mattnew,  and  John,  viras  printed  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1630,  and  following  years.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus 
on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fifly-one  writers,  and  was  published 
in  Greek,  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Leipeic,  1792.    Possin  and  Corderius 

fublished  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and  Thoulouse,  in  four 
large  folio  volumes ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of 

A  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermenetitics  Oeneralis,  p.  167. 
t  Rambachii  Instit.  Herm.  p.  679. 


Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  was  edited 
by  Matthflei,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.^ 

4.  EuTHTMxi  Zigabeni  Monachi  Commentarii  in  Psalmos, 
Gnece  et  Latine ;  apud  Theophylacti  Operum  Tom.  IV.  Vene 
tiis,  1763,  folio. 

Euthymii  Zigabeni  Commentarius  in  quatuor  Evangelia, 
Grece  et  Latine.  Textum  GraBcum  nunquam  antea  editum  ad 
fidem  duorum  Codicum  Membranaceorum  Bibliothecarum  8.  8. 
Synodi  Mosquensts  auctoris  state  scriptorum,  diligentur  recen- 
suit,  et  repetita  Versione  Latind  Joannis  Hentenii  suisque  ad- 
jectis  animadversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Frider.  MatthsL 
Lipsiae,  1792,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

EuTHYMius  ZiOABENUS,  a  mouk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
part  of  Uie  twelfth  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  different  parts 
of  the  Bible,  the  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by 
Matthsei  at  Leipsic,  in  1792,  m  3  vob.  8vo.  The  hitherto  inedited 
Greek  text  is  diligently  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  I. 
contains  the  prefaces  and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  Vol.  II.  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  III.  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
with  Hentenius's  Latin  version  of  the  whole  of^uthymius's  Com- 
mentary, his  Critical  Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor. 
Euthymius's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Theophylact. 

Leitin  Writert, 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  Ordinaria  a  Walafrido  Stbado; 
et  Postilla  Nicolai  Ltrani,  necnon  additionibus  Pauli  Burgen- 
sis  Episcopi,  et  Matthis  Doringi  replicis.  Duaii,  1617,  6  tomis, 
folio. 

WoLAPKiDus  Strabo  or  Strabus,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Grlossa  Ordinaria  or  marginalis ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  hlled  with 
annotations.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a  catena  or  collection  of  com- 
ments from  all  the  Latin  fathers  who  preceded  him,  and  particu- 
larly from  Augustine  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo 
was,  and  who  wrote  a  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  still  in  manuscript  Strabo  endeavours  to  show 
the  literal,  historical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
always  with  success.  For  many  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  con- 
tinued to  be  received  as  the  sole  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
folio.4 

Nicholas  de  Lyra  or  Ltranus,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Lire,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  tu  have  been 
a  Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christiani^,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  society  of  Fnars  Minors  at  Vemeuil.  He  flourish- 
ed towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  deserv- 
edly holds  a  distinguish^  rank  amon^  commentators,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  being  far  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  a^e  in  wnich  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions 
of  the  Bible  were  called  postiUs^  from  hb  manner  of  placing  them, 
viz.  flrst  exhibiting  the  sacred  text,  and  po8t  ilia  (after  the  words 
of  the  text)  oflfering  his  own  explication.  They  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  (as  in  the  edition  above  noticea)  were 
sometimes  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  gloss  of  Straba  In  his 
poetils,  Lyra  shows  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  than  any  preoeding  commentator,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  select  the  best  com- 
ments of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly  Jarchi.  Being, 
however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testament 
than  in  those  of  the  Ola.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  iudi- 
cious,  and  he  principally  ^ttends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtilties  of  the  school- 
men. "  It  is  no  inconsiderable  praise  that,  by  the  general  sound- 
ness and  justness  of  his  expositions,  he  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  contributed  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  instruction  of 
Luther  and  of  his  great  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation.'* 
The  best  editioh  of^Lyra's  commentary  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
in  6  vols,  folio ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  BibUca  Maxima,  edited  by 
Father  de  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folia  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of 
Moralia,  or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  tne  Scriptures.^ 

«  Morus  (torn.  ii.  p.  253.)  has  enumerated  several  catene  on  particular 

Carta  of  the  New  Testament  The  best  account  of  these  c<Mnpilations  is  to 
e  found  in  Ittigius's  TVactatut  de  Catenas  Patrum,  Leipsic,  17U7,  Svo. ; 
and  in  Noesselt's  Obtertationes  de  Catenia  Patrum  Gracorum  in  Novum 
Testamentumy  Halas,  17G2,  4to.  See  also  Walchii  BibUotheca  Theologies, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  388—391. 

*  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  BWlia  Oloaaata,  or  Gtosses 
on  the  Scriptures,  Is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibUotheca 
Sacra,  part  ii.  vol  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  353.  et  seq. 

>  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  367— 
362.  Conybeare*8  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp-  210—215.  Lvra^s  Com- 
mentaries were  attacked  by  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos  (Paulus  BuxgensisX 
a  converted  Jew,  and  were  defended  by  Matthias  Doring.  Ibid.  pp.  363) 
264.    WalchU  BibUotheca  Tbeologica,  vol  iv.  pp.  396, 397. 
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2.  Thonue  AauiN^ATis,  Doctoris  Angelici,  Commentaria  in 
quofldam  libros  Veterw  et  Novi  Testamenti;  scilicet,  in  Job; 
Prima  Quinquagena  Davidis  ;  Canticum  Canticorum  ;  Esaiam  : 
Jeremiam,  et  Lamentaliones ;  in  Evangelia  secundum  Matthsum 
et  Joannem  ;  Catena  Aurea  in  quatuor  Evangelia;  ex  dictis  Pa- 
trum  connexa  ;  Commentaria  in  omnes  D.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epis- 
tolas;  folio,  inter  operum  Tomos  xiii-xvi.  Venitiis,  159^-4, 
oesides  numerous  editions  of  detached  portions  in  various  sizes. 

Thomas  Aqcjinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
U^enth  century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  from  up- 
wards of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly 
gives,  rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from 
Latin  versions  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  Western  Church. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of 
better  note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  briefly  enumerate  them. 

3.  Bed«  Expositio  in  Libros  Historicos  Veteris  Testamenti, 
In  librnm  Tobis,  Jobum,  Parabolas  Salomonis,  et  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum :  Expositio  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Retractationes  et 
Quffistiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  folio.     In  his  works. 

The  venerable  Beds,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  composed 
a  Catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks 
of  his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources. 

4.  Alcuin,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bf.dk,  com- 
piled a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  lie 
made  selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bede, 
and  other  writers;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment  His 
biblical  labours  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  his  collected 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  at  Ratisbon  in  1777,  in  2 
▼olumes,  folio.  -     '    ^ 

§  2.  SCHOLIA  OX  THE  ENTIRE  BIBLE,  OE  THE  GREATER  PART 

THER£OF. 

1.  Joannis  Marians  Scholia  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamen- 
tum.    Paris,  1620,  folio. 

2.  HuQONis  Grotii  Annotationes  ad  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  first  published  at  Paris, 
in  1644 :  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1641,  1646,  and  1650.  They  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Thed(^ica  (Basil,  1732,  folio),  as 
well  as  in  the  Crilici  Sacri,  and  in  Calovius's  Biblia  lUuslrata. 
They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo- 
gel,  vol.  i.  HalflB,  1775 ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1776 
by  Doederlein,  who,  in  1779,  published  an  Auctariuniy  also  in  4to., 
which  was  separately  sold  under  the  title  of  Scholia  in  Libros  Fo- 
eticos  Veteris  Testamenti.  An  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4lo.,  London,  1727;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  Erlang  in  1755  and  following 
vears,  in  4to.  In  1830  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  appeared  at  Groningen,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  which  professes  that  he  carefully  corrected  the  nu- 
merous errors  which  liad  crept  into  preceding  impressions.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  editions  of  Grotius's  Scholia, 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Father  Calmet  has  criticised 
many  parts  of  them  with  great  severity,  particularly  his  preface  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  "  Grotius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
*'  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  bv  what  is  generally 
called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commen- 
tators put  together ;  nevertheless  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies 
which,  in  their  original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  His  notes  on 
some  texts  are  large  and  learned  dissertations,  which  might  have 
profitably  been  published  by  themselves."  "  His  learning,"  says 
an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  "  was  very  extensive ; 
his  erudition  profound  ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjects  of  contro- 
versy highly  praiseworthy.  No  man  possessed  a  more  extensiye 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  no 
man  more  successfully  applied  them  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected  of  Socinian  sentiments  ; 
and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke).^  On  the 
New  Testament  CJrotius  is  particularly  valuable  for  understanding 
the  history  and  Hebraisms.  The  character  of  Grotius,  as  a  com- 
mentator, is  both  fairly  and  ably  estimated  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in 
his  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1824,  pp.  259-263. 

3.  DioDATi  (John)  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Italian.     London,  166^,  folio. 

*  The  references  above,  as  well  as  In  the  following  pages,  to  Drs.  Dod- 
dridge and  Adam  Clarke,  are  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Preaching"  of  the/ormcr, 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  detached  Works,  printed  at  Leeds,  1804, 
p.  471.  et  sea.,  and  to  the  "  General  Preface^  of  the  latter^  prefixed  to 
voL  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  wliich  is  noticed  ia  a  subsequent 
page. 


Diodati  was  an  eminent  Italian  divine  and  reformer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century;  his  annotations  are  properly  Scholia, 
rather  practical  than  critical,  but  containing  many  useful  hints ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  was  introduced  into  the  *♦  Assembly's 
Annotations,"  noticed  in  p.  109.  No.  4. 

4.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii  ct  Geo.  Laur.  Bhueri  Scholia 
in  Vetus  Testamentum.  Norimbergie,  1783 — 1797,  10  vols.  Bvo. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  were 
ostensUtlt/  written  by  Professor  Schulze,^  who  states  in  his  preface, 
that,  in  imitation  oi'^Rosenraiiller's  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament, 
he  undertook  similar  short  notes  on  the  Old  Testament.  For  this 
purpose,  he  has  made  extracts  from  the  best  philological  and  criti- 
cal Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  whicn  are  not  readily  ac- 
cessible  or  intelligible  by  foreigners  ;  this  is  no  small  advantage ; 
and,  independently  of  it,  Schulze  has  added  numerous  critical  notes 
of  his  own,  besides  ihe  contributions  of  his  learned  friends.  (Maty's 
Review,  vol.  v.  np.  406 — 412.)  On  the  death  of  Schulze,  Professor 
Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  seven 
volumes  on  the  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest.  Frid.  Car.  RosETfMiJLLXRi  Scholia  in  Vetas  Testa* 
mentum.     Lipsite,  1795 — 1826,  18  vols.  Bvo.  1823-34. 

The  Scholia  of  the  younger  Rosenmilller  have  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Contment.    When  he  began  to  publisn  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  a  neologian  of  the  lowest  class. 
In  the  new  edition,  he  has  given  up  many  of  these  offensive  tenets. 
Hp  now  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  tne  composition  of  Moses, 
and  finds  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  almost  as  often  as 
one  could  desire ;  although  some  few  of  the  psalms  he  still  con- 
siders as  not  referring  to  the  Messiah.    But  now  and  then  the  wary 
reader  will  plainly  see  that,  as  to  any  belief  in  inspiration,  he  is 
still  as  much  a  rationalist  as  ever  he  was.   The  student  will  find  in 
most  of  his  works  very  important  treasures,  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them.     (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Jan. 
1832,  pp.  213—215.)     The  new  edition  of  Rosenmuller's  larger 
Scholia  appeared  at  Leipzic  in  the  following  order: — 
Parts  I.  and  II.  comprising   the  Pentateuch.    Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
1821 ;  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  1822;  Vol.  UI.  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 
Part  III.  Isaiah.  3  vols.  8vo.  1818—1829—1833. 
Part  IV.  The  book  of  Psalms,  3  vols.  1821—1823. 
Part  V.  The  book  of  Job,  1824. 
.  Part  VI.  Ezekiel,  2  vols.  8vo.  1826. 
Part  VII.  The  Minor  Prophets ;    Vol.  I.  Hosea  and  Joel,  1827 ; 
Vol.  II.  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah,  1827 ;  Vol.  III.  Nahum, 
Micah,  and  Habakkuk;  Vol.  IV.  Zcphaniah,  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi. 
Part  Vlll.  Jeremiah,  2  vols.  1826-27. 
Part  IX.  The  Writings  of  Solgmon,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1829. 
Part  X.  Daniel,  1833. 
Part  XI.  The  Historical  Books.     Vol.  I.  Joshua,  1832. 

6.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RosETfiwuLLERi  Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  Com- 
pendium redacta.     Vols.  I.  III.     Lipsije,  1828 — 1833,  8vo. 

"In  a  brief  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  author  states  that  he 
had  frequently  been  solicited  to  publish  an  abridged  edition  of  his 
copious  original  work,  which  amoimts  to  [upwards  of]  twenty 
volumes;  and  several  others  are  yet  to  bo  added,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  design.  The  price  of  this  is  so  high,  even  in  Germany, 
that  many  who  wish  for  the  work  are  unable  to  purchase, it.  Prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  accommodate  persons  of  this  class,  the  au- 
thor has  undertaken  to  publish  a  compendium  of  his  original  work. 
This  labour  he  performs  in  the  main  by  proxy.  The  gentleman, 
who  actually  executes  the  task,  is  named  John  Christopher  Sigis- 
mund  Lechner,  and  is  evening  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  church  in 
Leipzic.  The  professor  speaks  of  him  as  '  vir  clarissimus,  in  sacra- 
rum  literarura  dextre  versato.'  His  commission  is,  to  select  from 
the  larger  commentary  whatever  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  forms  of  words  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty ;  also, 
whatever  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of 
facts  and  events,  ancient  rites,  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  passages  of  special  diffi- 
culty, some  account  of  the  views  of  other  critics  is  given.  Various 
readings  that  are  important,  are  also  noticed.  The  commission  be- 
ing executed,  the  whole  is  reviewed  by  Rosenmiiller  himself;  cor- 
rections are  made  of  his  former  opinions  where  he  deems  them 
necessary ;  now  and  then  new  matter  is  added  ;  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  important  works  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  sacred 
criticism,  which  have  been  published  since  the  last  edition  of  the 
larger  Commentary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Compendium ;  a  work 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  friends  of  sacred 
literature.    Mr.  Lechner  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  with 

»  Jahn  affirms  that  they  were  not  written  bv  Schulze  himself,  bul  by 
Schoeder  under  his  name  :  and  he  further  adds,  that,  in  general,  on  difficult 
passages,  an  ancient  and  a  modern  interpretation  is  given,  and  the  decision 
between  them  is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  (Jahn,  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneuticee  Generalls,  p.  173.)  Whether  Schoeder  or  Schulze  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes^  is  not  material  now  (o  know :  useful  as  the  work  un- 
questionably is,  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  the  author  has  adopted 
the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  many  German  divines,  that  Moses  was  a 
clever  fnythoto§:ue,  who  compiled  his  history  from  certain  mythi  or  tradi- 
tional narratives !  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  Dathe ;  and  it  was 
embraced  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bllile.  See  it  ex- 
amined,  and  (wo  trust  satisfactorily)  refuted,  supra,  VoL  II.  Part  V.  Chap.  I 
Sect.  IL 
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great  diligence  and  care.  He  remains  true  to  hie  origiiutl  through- 
out, 80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  comparison.  Tne 
slight  differences,  Uiat  now  and  then  occur  between  the  abridgment 
and  the  original,  I  presume,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  him- 
self, and  not  to  the  writer  of  the  Compend."  (Professor  Stuart,  in 
the  Andover  Biblical  Commentary  ior  1832,  vol  ii.  p.  211.) 

The  volumes  hitherto  published  contain  the  following  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Vol.  I.  the  Pentateuch ;  [Vol.  II.  will  con- 
tain Isaiah];  Vol.  III.  the  Psalms;  Vol.  IV.  the  book  of  Job;  Vol. 
V.  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  Besides  Uie  abridgment  of  RoeenmiiIler*s 
Scholia,  this  volume  comprises  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the 
fortieth,  forty-first,  and  forty-second  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  Prophe- 
cies (illustrated  bv  three  engravings  representing  the  plan  of  the 
temple  as  described  by  Ezekiel),  executed  by  Julius  Frederick 
/  Boetlcher,  who  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  that  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  prophet's  writings. 

7.  J.  G.  RosKiTNtJLLSRi  SchoUa  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Edit.  Nova,  Norimberge,  1801— -1808.  Editio  sexta,  1827  et 
annis  sequentibus.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  on  .the  New  Testament  are  written  bv  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  preceding  Scholia.  His  work  is  characterized 
t^  Professor  Stuart  as  "  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  second  order 
of  commentary,  that  is,  an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He 
i»  almost  every  where  a  local  investigator;  and  scarcely  ever  does 
he  take  a  stand,  from  which  he  looks  out  and  surveys  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  is  labouring.  His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  safe, 
and  worthy  of  credit :  but  he  is  one  of  those  commentators  who 
are  more  successful  in  explaining  easy  than  difficult  things.  Where 
you  most  need  aid,  you  nnd  yourself  often  deserted The  stu- 
dent must  not  expect  to  find  in  Rosenmiiller  those  high  and  com- 
manding views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  was  capable  of  taking. 
The  development  of  ratiocination,  design,  and  great  object,  are  not 
his  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant,  and  generally  accurate 
annotator  on  the  philology  of  particular  passages  and  expressions,  he 

will  find  in  him Much  of  Rosenmiillers  commentary  is  like 

the  production  of  the  poet,  whom  Horace  introduces . — ^Trecentos 

in  hor&  versus stons  pede  in  una,    It  might  be  written,  and 

doubtless  was  written,  oflf-hand.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  this,  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  exegesis.  But  he  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  from  it  the  higher  and  ultimate  ends  of  com- 
mentary of  the  first  order ;  to  meet  and  to  solve  formidable  difficul- 
ties ;  to  throw  strong  light  on  the  general  cause  of  thought  and 
reasoning ;  to  compare  with  other  writers,  and  educe  a  harmonious 
sentiment  from  the  whole ;  to  render  prominent  the  great  doctrines 

which  are  urged His  book  was  designed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

for  tyros ;  and,  as  such,  it  remains,  for  philological  tyros,  still  a  very 
valuable  book."  (Andover  Biblical  Kepository  for  January,  183^, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  The  sixth  edition  was  revised  and  edited  by  John 
Christopher  Sigisraund  Lechner. 

8.  Rkbves. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 
the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London, 
printed  for  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office 
of  King's  Printer,  9  voU,  royal  4to.^9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10 
vols,  crown  8vo. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not 
profess  to  be  commentaries,  yet,  as  they  are  accompanied  by  short 
explanatory  and  philological  Scholia,  it  would  be  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public-spirited  efiS>rts  to  render  the 
Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  classes,  were  we  to  pass  them 
in  silence.  On  this  account  Mr.  Reeves^s  editions  may  justly  claim 
a  place  in  the  present  list  of  Scholia  on  the  Bible.  His  Scholia  are 
selected  from  the  labours  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitbv,  and 
others ;  and  his  mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  The  his- 
torical parts,  which  are  in  prose,  are  printed  in  continuous  para- 
graphs :  and  the  poetical  parts  are  diviaed  into  verses.  Each  book 
IS  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
several  subjects;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  margin.  There  is  a  learned 
preface  to  all  the  editions.  In  our  analjrsis  of  the  different  books 
of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  frequently 
adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  very  jiuliciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer 
&  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition 
with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  typography.  There 
are  some  copies  extant  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  without  the  Scholia. 


§  3.    THE    PBINCIPAL    COMMEITTATORS    OJT    THE    SCRIPTURES 
OSXERAU.T    SINCE    THE    REFORMATION. 

[u]  Foreig-n  Commentators  on  the  -whole  Bible. 

1.  The  illustrious  reformer,  Martik  Luther,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of 
them  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549 ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Erlang  in  1829  and 
following  years.  All  the  writings  of  this  great  nran  are  deserv- 
ediy  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Germany,  especially  his 
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Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  on  St  Paufs  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Gralatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1680,  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  8vo.  and  in  two  vols. 
I2mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Luther's 
"Commentary  on  the  Psalms  called  Psarms  of  Degrees;  in 
which,  among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual, 
Household,  and  Civil  AfSsurs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting 
the  divinely  instituted  and  honourable  Estate  of  Matrimony  is 
explained  and  defended  against  the  Popish  Perversion  of  en- 
forced Celibacy,  Monastic  Vows,  Orders,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monastic  Life,  particur 
larly  of  the  Monasteries  of  England." 

2.  The  biblical  writings  of  Joun  Calvin  another  illustrious 
reformer,  consists  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on 
almost  Uie  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  in 
nine  volumes.  His  Harmony  of  the  last  four  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  ingenuity. 
The  history  contained  in  them  forms  a  distinct  part.  The  rest 
is  comprised  under  the  following  divisions  : — 1.  Those  passages 
which  assert  the  excellence  of  the  law,  by  way  of  preface ; — 
2.  The  Ten  Commandments ^  under  each  of  which  are  compre- 
hended all  those  parts  of  the  law  which  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  this  forms  the  great  body  of  the  harmony; — 3.  The 
Sum  of  the  LatVy  containing  those  passages  which  enjoin  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour ; — 4.  The  Use  of  the  La-w  ; 
and,  lastly,  its  Sanctions  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Com- 
mentaries and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man  have 
always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired ;  though  it  has 
been  the  fashion  with  some  modem  divines  to  depreciate  them, 
on  account  of  those  peculiar  dogmas  which  Calvin  deduced  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  "  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned 
Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Synopsis  (yUticorum 
Sacrorum,"  noticed  below,  "  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Sub- 
sequent writers  have  borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Cal- 
vin ;  and  his  interpretations  adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who 
repay  their  obligation  by  reproaching  their  master."  The  great 
critic  Scaliger  said  that  no  commentator  had* better  hit  the  sense 

I  of  the  prophets  than  Calvin ;  and  another  eminent  critic  of  our 
own  time  (Rosenmiiller)  has  remarked,  that  although  Calvin 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  yet  as  he  possessed  an  acute 
and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of  Isaiah  in  particular  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophet's  meaning.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  satisfactorily 
evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commentaries  of  Calvin 
are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the  following 
eulogium  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever  adorned 
the  Anglican  church — Bishop  Ho  as  let.  "I  hold,"  says  he, 
**  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration  ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library  ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
is  one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult." 
To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  another  accomplished 
scholar  lately  deceased,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Co  nt  be  are.  T^e  Com- 
mentaries of  Calvin,  he  says,  "  though  in  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  liberty  we  may  freely  question  and  dissent  from  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  maintained  by  their  illus- 
trious author,  are  yet  never  to  be  perused  without  admiration  or 
instruction."'  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  oflen  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work ;  yet  he  has  never  consulted  them  but  with  advantage  and 
with  pleasure. 

3.  VicTORTNus  Strioelius  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  wrote  argttments  and  notes  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  published  at  difierent  times  between  the 
years  1565  and  1686,  and  in  various  sizes.^  They  are  much 
admired  for  their  exactness,  particularly  his  'TmfAm/jtu'rx  on  the 
New  Testament,  whidi  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  LuDovici  De  Dixu  Critica  Sacra,  sive  Animadversiones 
in  Loca  qusdam  difficiliora  Yeteris  et  Novi  TestamentL  Am- 
stelodami,  1693,  fotia 

>  Ckinybeare's  Bamp^n  Lectures  for  1324,  p.  237.  lo  the  Andover  Bibli- 
cal Repository  for  l8S2(vol  ii.  pp.  541—568.),  there  is  an  elaborate  essay 
on  the  merits  of  Calvin  as  an  interpreter,  translated  from  the  Oerouun  of 
Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle  ;  under  whose  auspices  (aided  by  funds  fur. 
nished  by  some  friends  to  sacred  literature  in  £ngland>  a  new,  very  neat, 
and  cheap  edition  of  Calvin's  Commentarr  on  the  New  Testament  was 
published  in  small  8to.  volumes,  J>etween  the  years  1831  and  1831. 

•  Masch  has  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respective  pubicatlons ; 
aol.  iii.  pp.  421—427'. 
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A  work  of  acknowledged  character:  "  Perhaps  no  man  ever  po«- 
seflsed  a  more  consummate  knowledge  of  the.  Oriental  languages 
than  de  Dieu,  nor  employed  his  knowledge  to  more  useful  pur- 
poses."   (Bibliog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 

5.  Srbastiani  Schxidii  Commentarii  in  Genesin,  Joauam, 
Ruth,  Regea,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  lesaiam, 
Jeremiam,  Hoseam,  Evangelium  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Paul!  ad 
Romanoe,  ijralataa,  et  Hebnsoe.  Argentorati,  1687,  et  annis 
sequeniibus.  4to. 

Sebastinn  Schmidt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  volumi- 
*M>us  commentator  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Mosheim's 
Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296. 

6.  Critici  Sacrt  :  sive  Annotata  doctissunorum  Virorum  in 
Vetas  ac  Novum  Testamentum ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus  varii, 
Theologico-Philologiciy  9  tomis  in    12  voluminibus.     Amstelo- 

>dami,  1698,  folio. 

This  ffreat  work,  first  published  at  London  in  1660,  in  9  vols, 
folio,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony 
Scattergood,  and  Francis  Gould  man,  is  considerably  augmented  in 
the  above  second  and  best  edition.  The  notes  of  Grotius,  Vatablus, 
and  Drusius,  Munster,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and  Tremellius, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  ihultitode  of  commen- 
tators on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  disquisitions  on 
particular  subjects,  which  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  complete  this 
great  work,  there  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701,  Thesau- 
rus Theologico-Philoiogicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1732,  in  two 
folio  volumes  also,  Thesaunis  Novus  Theoloeico-Philologicus, — 
two  valuable  collections  of  critical  and  philou>gical  dissertations 
by  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics  of  that  day.  These  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Critici  Sacri ;  of  which  great  work  an  admi- 
rable abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Matthjbi  Poli  Synopsis  criticomm  aliorumque  SS.  Inter- 
pretum.  London,  1669 — 1674,  5  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols, 
folio,  1684  ;  also  Frankfort,  1712,  5  vols,  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols, 
large  4to. 

On  this  most  elabomte  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  years  ; 
it  consolidates  with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  ttie  Critici  Sacri 
of  the  London  edition  into  one  continued  comment,  besides  many 
valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of  note,  Hammond,  &c.  and 
his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It  has  many 
advantages  qver  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also 
in  its  admirable  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and 
in  the  author's  remarks  ;  and  it  furnishes  a  most  complete  material 
index  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  iL  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions  above  noticed, 
that  edited  at  Utrocht  by  Profeimor  Leuaden,  ia  by  far  the  beat  and 
most  correct  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing, 
on  account  of  its  incorrectness.  The  4to.  edition,  which  is  some- 
what better,  is  nevertheless  very  inaccurate  :  it  is  badly  printed, 
and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  Biblia  Sacra  V ulgats  Editionis,  Sixti  V.  et  Clementis  VIII. 
Pont  Max.  auctoritate  recognita,  unk  cum  selectLs  Annotation!- 
has  ex  optimis  quibusque  Interpretibus  excerptis,  Prolegomenis, 
novis  Tabulb  Chronologicis,  Hbtoricis,  et  Geographicis  illustrata, 
Indiceque  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  aucta.  Auctore  J.  B. 
Du  Hamkl.     Parisiis,  1706,  2  tomis,  folio. 

The  Prole^mena  treat  briefly  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  their  transmission  to  our  times,  incor- 
rupt ;  on  the  authority  and  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
ancient  Versions ;  and  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  including  its 
style,  figurative  language,  and  spiritual  sense.  A  short  Chronolo- 
gical and  Geographical  Appendix  is  subjoined,  in  which  the  weights, 
measures,  and  money  of  the  Hebrews  are  discussed. 

9.  La  Saiittr  Bible,  expliqu^e  par  David  Martix.  Am- 
■terdam,  1707,  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
corrected  it  so  materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new 
translation.  The  short  notes,  which  he  has  annexed,  contain  much 
good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  JoAWiris  Clerici  Translatio  Librorum  Veteris  Testament!, 
cam  ejusdem  Paraphrasl  perpetua,  Commentario  Philologico, 
DiaaertationibuB  Criticis,  Tabulisque  Chronologicis  et  Greographi- 
cis,  folio,  4  vols.  Amstelodami,  1708,  1710,  1713. — Ejusdem, 
Translatio  ex  Anglic^  Lingui  Henrici  Hammondi  Paraphrasis 
et  Adnotationam  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Aniteadversionibus 
suis  illustrata.    Francofurti,  1714, 2  vok.  folio. 

Le  Clerc's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended 
by  Bishop  Watson :  of  Dr.  Hammond's  IViraphrase  and  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  some  account  is  given  below.  Many  of  Le 
Clerc*8  observations  throw  great  light  on  the  Scriptures;  in  others 
he  has  indulffed  his  own  fancy,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  re^^retted, 
has  completed  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning our  Saviour.  He  considers  miracles  as  eflbcti  of  nature. 
Hip  commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  <m  the  Hagiogrepha  are 
gfffttly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Pentateuch.  John  Justus  von  Einem 


published  a  volume  of  AnimadveraUmes  ad  Joannit  Clerici  Com- 
mentariatf  at  Magdeburg,  1735,  8vo. 

IL  OsTXRVALD  (Jean-Frederic)  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  lea 
Argumens  et  Reflexions.     Neufchatel,  1772,  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.    The  French  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, revised  and  corrected  bv  himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered 
as  a  new  version.    Ostervald's  arguments  and  reflections  are  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  liberall]^  consulted  by  later  commentators 
A  detached  translaticm  of  them,  in  thr6e  vols.  8va,  was  published  ' 
by  Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  the  request  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Socie^  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge :  the  latter  editions  of  this  translation  are  in 
two  volumes,  8vo. 

12.  JoAiTiris  CoccEii  Commentarii  in  Sacras  Scripturas,  in 
ejus  Operibus.     Amstelodami,  10  vols,  folio. 

The  Commentaries  of  Cocceius  are  also  extant  in  quarto  and  folio, 
under  difierent  dates  as  they  were  published.  It  is  ^e  fault  of  Uiis 
learned  man,  that  he  has  in  the  Ola  Testament  gpirittuUitai  every 
thinff  to  the  utmost ;  his  commentaries,  however,  particularly  on 
the  New  Testament,  abouiHl  with  valuable  illustrations,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  He  is  "  a  commentator  from 
whom  a  judicious  expositor  may  derive  much  assistance.  Often 
fanciful,  and  even  fanatical,  he  is  learned,  pious,  and  tar  more  dis- 
cerning in  the  true  scope  of  prophecy  than  many  who  succeeded 
him."    (Dr.  Apthorpe's  Disc,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

13.  Calmet. — Commentaire  Littoral  snr  tous  les  Livrea  de 
TAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Augustin  Calmxt. 
Paris,  1719—1726,  8  tomis,  in  9  vols.  foUo. 

It  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  French  version 
in  collateral  columns,  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  pojge. 
It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of  prefaces  and  dissertations,  in  which  im- 
mense learning,  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  piety  are 
invariably  displaced.  "  This  is  without  exception  the  best  comment 
on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants." (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.) 
has  pronounced  an  equally  strong  but  well-deserved  eulogium  on 
this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  mive  been  largely  indebt^  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes. 

14.  La  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Frangais,  aveo 
des  Notes  Litt^raires,  Critiques  et  Historiques,  des  Prefaces,  et 
Dissertations,  tiroes  du  Commentaire  de  Dom  Calmet,  Abb^  de 
Senones,  de  FAbb^  de  Vence,  et  des  autres  auteurs  les  plus  c^l^- 
bres,  pour  fiu;iliter  Tintelligence  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte;  enricfaie 
d'un  Atlas  et  de  Cartes  G^ographiques.  Cinqui^me  Edition, 
soigneusement  r^vue  et  aug^nt^e  d'un  grand  nombre  de  Notea 
par  M.  Dkach,  Rabbin  convert!,  et  enrichie  de  nouvelles  Disser- 
tations.    Paris,  1827 — 1834,  27  tomes,  8vo.  Avec  Atlas. 

This  was,  originally,  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  published  in  Latin  and 
French  by  L  E.  Rondet,  first  in  1748  in  fourteen  volumes,  quarto, 
and,  a  second  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1774.  The  date 
of  the  third  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
French  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections,  is  that 
of  father  Carrieres.  Besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  French  version, 
this  work  contains  prefaces  to  the  several  oooks,  notes,  and  disser- 
tations, chiefly  taken  from  Calmet,  but  abridged  in  some  places,  and 
in  othera  altered  or  enlarged :  most  of  the  alterations  are  pointed 
out.  There  are  also  notes,  and  several  dissertations  from  the  Abb^ 
DE  Vence,  and  the  fathers  Houbigant  and  Carrieres,  with  many 
additions  by  Rondet ;  though  these  last  are  not  very  distinctly 
specified.  The  critical  and  historical  dissertations,  which  are  one 
himdred  and  seventy  in  number,  treat  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  biblical  subjects.  There  are  seven  large  indexes  relative 
to  Scripture  chronology  and  geography,  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaidee, 
Syriac,  and  Greek  names,  and  in  general  :o  the  contejits  of  the  text, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  notes,  &c.  The  Atlas  contains  thirty-eight 
maps  and  engravings.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Bible  printed  at 
Nismes,  in  seventeen  volumes.  8vo.  (Peignot.  Manuel  du  Bibliophile, 
tom.  ii.  p.  134.  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Iii.  p.  344.)  The  fourth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1820 — 1824,  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
8vo. 

The  superintendence  of  the  fifth  edition  was  confided  to  M. 
Drach,  forraerlv  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  the 
form  professed  By  the  Romish  church.  This  edition  was  intended,  ' 
at  first,  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Bible  de  Vence,  revised  and 
accompanied  with  additional  notes.  But,  with  the  seventh  volume, 
the  editor  entirely  changed  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  undertaking,  and  instead  of  revising  the 
French  version  of  father  Carridres,  he  has  so  altered  the  latter  in 
the  seventh,  and  following  volumes,  as  to  render  it  a  new  translation. 
M.  Brunet  states  that  these  alterations,  which  were  made  in  order 
to  please  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  divines.  (Supplement  au  Manuel 
dO'  Libraire,  tom.  i.  p.  152.)  Besides  the  correction  of  typographi- 
cal errors,  this  edition  contains  the  following  among  other  improve- 
ments:  viz.  1.  New  Dissertations  relative  to  alleged  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  chronology,  the  zodiac  of  Dendera, 
&C.  &c.  by  various  distinguished  scholars,  especially  the  Abb^  Hal- 
ma  ; — 2,  References  to  the  best  authors  who  nave  refuted,  in  detail, 
the  objections  of  modem  infldels; — 3.  Numerous  notes  by  Ms 
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Drach ; — 4.  A  new  and  corrected  AtlaSt  on  thirty-seven  plates,  con- 
flisting  of  maps  and  other  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Scripture 
History ; — and,  5.  A  notice  of  the  best  works  treating  on  the  Bible 
generally,  and  on  each  book  in  particular.  And  as  M.  Drach  ih  his 
notes  often  refers  to  his  "  Letters  d*un  Rabbin  Converti  aux  Israelites 
ses  Freres"  (Paris,  1825—1827,  8vo.),  it  will  be  desirable  to  add 
these  letters  to  the  work  itself.  An  Italian  translation  of  M.  Drach's 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Vence  was  published  at  Milan  in  1830  and 
following  jrears. 

15.  Chais. — ^La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  Commentaire  Litteral, 
et  des  Notes  choisies,  tiroes  de  divers  Auteurs  Ahglois,  &c.,  par 
Charles  Chais.     Hague,  1743 — 1790,  7  vols.  4to. 

Besides  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicious,  this 
learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the 
Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  historical  books.  The 
seventh  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclaine.     "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  and 

Eious  author  did  not  complete  the  whole.  What  he  has  published 
owever,  at  long  intervals,  is  excellent  His  notes  are  chiefly 
taken,  as  he  professes,  from  the  best  English  commentators,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the  foreign,  Houbie^t,  Cal- 
met,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  im- 
provement upon  his  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes."     (Dr.  Hales.) 

16.  HouBiOAXT. — Caroli  Francisci  Houbioawtii  Nots  Cri- 
tics in  Uni versos  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  cum  Hebriace,  tum 
Grsce  scriptos.  Cum  integris  ejusdem  Prolegoinenis.  Franco- 
fiirti  ad  Moenum,  1777,  2,tomis,  4to. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  annexed  by  Houbi- 
gant  to  his  Critical  Edition  and  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix. 

17.  Jo.  Aug.  Dathii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Recensione 
Textds  Hebrsi  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  LaUne  versi,  notis  phi- 
lologicis  et  criticis  illustrati.     Hals,  1773 — 1789,  6  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent :  see  a  notice  of 
Dathe's  Latin  version  in  p.  32.  of  this  Appendix.  The  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pa^e.  After  M.  Dathe's  decease,  Rosenmiiller  edited  a  collec- 
tion ot  his  Opitsctda  ad  Critin  et  Interpretationem  Veteris  Testa- 
menti spectantia,  8vo.  Lipsise,  1795.  These  should  be  added  to  the 
above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  disquisitions  on  some  ancient 
versions,  &.c. 

18.  Interpretatio  Sacrs  Scriptune  per  omnes  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti  Libros,  ab  Joanne  Nep.  Alber,  Clerico  Regular!  e 
Scholis  Piis,  S.  Theologis  Doctore,  Linguarum  Orientalium  et 
Sacra  Scripturs  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Professore.  Pesthini 
[Pesth,  in  Hungary],  1801 — 1804,  16  large  vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  this  exposition 
was  unknown. in  £ngland  until  the  year  1827,  when  a  few  copies 
were  imported.  Professor  Alber  dedicated  it  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Hungary,  for  whose  use  he  undertook  its  compi- 
lation. There  are  three  maps,  and  to  each  volume  there  is  a  list 
of  numerous  errata,  besides  a  copious  supplementary  list  in  the  last 
volume,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  corrected  before  the  work  can  be 
consulted.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  about  fifly  pages  of 
preliminary  observations  on  the  various  aids  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  are  not  characterized  either  by  novelW  or  depth 
of  information.  The  following  is  the  method  pursued  Sy  the  au- 
thor. At  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  placed  a  short  preface, 
treating  on  its  author,  and  a  s3mopsis  of  its  contents.  The  text  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  then  inserted  :  and  when  any  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  be  either  difficult  or  obscure,  he  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it, — more  in  the  way  of  exposition  than  of  cpncise  critical 
annotations.  Dr.  Alber  professes  to  have  consulted  the  various  exe- 
getical  labours,  both  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  ;  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  state  the  various  points  of  difference  between  them 
without  asperity  and  with  Christian  candour.  In  this  endeavour, 
truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  author  has  succeeded.  Wher- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself,  he  fails  not  to  impugn  and  to  refute 
the  notions  of  the  antisupernatiiralist  divines  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation.  The  profoundest  reverence 
to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the 
doctrinal  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  pervades 
this  exposition. 

19.  Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex  Sermone  Hebneo  in  Lati- 
num  translati ;  notatione  brevi  prsecipus  Lectionum  et  Interpre- 
tationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto 
ScHOTT  et  Julio  Friederico  Wikzer.  Volumen  primum.  Al- 
tons  et  Lipsiie,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  version  is  said  to  be  close ;  and  the  annotations,  which 
are  very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  die  indication  of  the  princi- 
pal various  lections,  and  of  the  different  interpretations  proposed 
by  eminent  biblical  critics.  The  three  first  books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Schott,  and  the  last  two  l^  M.  Winzer.  This  work  has  not 
been  continued. 


20.  Commentarius  Grammaticus,  in  Vetus  Testamentum  in 
usum  maxime  Gymnasiorum  et  Academiarum  adomatus.  Scrip- 
sit  Franc  Jos.  Valent  Dominiciis  Maurer.  3  Fasciculi  form- 
ing one  volume.     LipsiiB,  1832-1834,  8vo. 

This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  commentary,  the  author  of  which 
has  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  those  neologian  interpretations 
which  explain  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  any  one  rather  than  the 
Messiah  himself.  Dr.  Maurer  has  so  perpetually  referred  his  rea- 
ders to  the  valuable  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
(expressly  in  order  that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  them), 
that  his  work  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  except  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  possess  those  Grammars. 

21.  La  Sainte  Bible,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran9oi8,  suivie  d'un  Dio- 
tionnaire  Etymologique,  G^ographique,  et  Arch^olog^que.  Paris, 
1828-1834,  13  tomes,  8vo. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  this  beautifully  printed  but 
costly  eaition  of  the  French  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  Etjrmo- 
logical,  Geographical,  and  Archaeological  Dictionary,  which  was 
announced  as  being  compiled  by  M.  Barbier  du  socage,  under 
whose  direction  an  Atlas,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
attention  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  designed  and  en- 
graved. The  version  is  that  of  De  Sacy,  which  is  printed  in 
columns,  and  below  it  is  given  in  smaller  characters  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. The  first  volume  contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  to  each  book  of  Scripture 
is  prefixed  a  short  preface  explanatory  of  its  contents.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  sixty-four  engravings,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished French  artists,  afler  the  designs  of  Deveria.  The  thirteenth 
volume  contains  the  Chronology  of  die  Bible,  together  with  an  in- 
dex of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  an  explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  names  occur- 
ring therein,  and  an  arcluBological  and  philological  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  This  last  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Calmet  s  well- 
known  Dictionary :  those  articles,  which  are  not  designated  by  his 
name,  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 


[ii.]  British  Commentators  on  the  whole  Bible, 

1.  The  Rkforxer's  Bible. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion ;  with  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers, 
as  printed  by  Royal  Authority  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  additional  Notes  and  Dissertations.    London,  1810,  4to. 

The  notes,  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted 
from  those  appended  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  published 
at  Geneva  bv  Coverdale,  Sampson,  and  other  reformers,  who  fled 
to  that  city  during  the  reini  oi  Queen  Mary :  whence  their  trans- 
lation is  generally  known  oy  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 
An  account  of  this  is  given  m  p.  3o.  of  this  Appendix.  The  anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Beza.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  mo- 
dernized, and  the  style  has  in  some  few  instances  been  improved, 
the  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  B.D.)  states  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustrations"  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature) 
has  pronounced  to  be  "  very  edifying,  except  that  in  many  points 
they  savour  too  much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  selected  by  the  editor  from  various  commentators :  he  has 
also  occasionally  supplied  ar;guments  to  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments :  his  dissertations  on  which,  though  concise, 
are  sufliciently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps 
and  tables  accompany  tne  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with 
some  neatly  executed  vignette  engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop). — Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  dififerent 
forms ;  the  edition  now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt,  B.D.,  and  is  very  correctly  printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contem- 
plations "  are  incomparably  valuaole  for  language,  criticism,  and 
devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  "  Paraphras- 
tic Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr. 
D.  pronounces  to  be  *'  very  valuable,  especially  for  showing  the 
apirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur."  The}^  do  not, 
however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  noticed  below. 

3.  Mater. — A  Commentary  upon  the  Bible;  wherein  the 
Divers  Translations  and  Expositions,  Literall  and  Myaticall,  of 
the  most  famous  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
propounded  and  examiDed,  by  John  Mates.  London,  1653, 
5  V0I9.  folio. 

4.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament :  this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarg^. 
as  they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture; 
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the  like  never  before  published  in  English.  Wherein  the  text 
18  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  various 
readings  observed ;  by  the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  there- 
unto appointed,  and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
preface.    London,  1657,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (for  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering 
the  time  when  it  was  composed),  is  usually  called  t^e  "  Assembly's 
Annotations ;"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed 
by  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  sat  at  Westminster 
during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  its 
authors  in  Dr.  Calamy's  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

6.  PooLE.— Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the 
sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed ;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scriptures.  ITie  more  difficult  terms  are  ex- 
plained ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  doubts  resolved,  and 
the. whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole.  London, 
1683,  2  vols,  folio.     Edinburgh,  1803,  4  vols.  4td. 

Tlie  Annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  very  judicious;  the  author  (who  was  an  eminent  non-conformist 
divine)  wrote  them  only  as  far  as  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  the 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  the  same  manner,  by 
several  eminent  dissenting  ministers. 

6.  Clarke. — The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annota- 
tions and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  folio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable ;  and  the  notes,  though 
very  brief,  are  written  with  great  judgment.  The  work  was  com- 
mended in  very  high  terms  by  Drs.  Owen  and  Bates,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Howe.  "It  has  been  an  excellent  fund  for 
some  modem  commentators,  who  have  republished  a  great  part  of 
it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Chalmers's  Bioe.  Diet.  vol.  ix. 
p.  403.)  This  work,  notwithstanding  the  learned  author  was  a 
non-conformist,  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  by 
Bishop  Cleaver  to  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  scarce  and  dear.  The  purchaser  must  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  published  ako  in  <me  vol. 
folio,  in  1811,  in  the  name  of  S.Clarke,  in  numbers;  and  which  is 
a  very  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous  editor  from 
various  conimentalors,  all  of  whom  lived  long  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clarke. 

7.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  a  Help  for  the 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parts,  between 
the  years  1709  and  1 728.  As  this  useful  work  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with  complete^  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  parts  thereof.     (Appendix,  pp.  163 — 165.) 

« 

Wells* 8  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Part  I.  The  Title,  "  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis explained  after  the  following  method  :  viz.  The  common 
English  Translation  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  A 
paraphrase.  Annotations.''  Oxford,  printed  at  the  Theatre, 
1724.  "A  preface  to  the  rea^^r,"  5  pages.  " The  general  pre- 
face," XV  pages.  "  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c.  in  use  among 
the  Jews,"  p.  1 — 91.  "A  Chronological  Account,"  &c.  23  pages, 
not  numbered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The 
text,  p.  1 — 277.     A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Part  11.  Title,  "An  Help,"  &c.  as  before:  containing  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  "  A  pre- 
face to  the  reader,"  p.  i — xi.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 
Exodus,  p.  1 — 149.  Leviticus,  p.  1 — 86.  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, p.  1 — 236.  -- 

Part  III.  Title,  "An  Help,"  ^c.  containing  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth:  printed  1725.  A  preface  to  the  reader,  11  pages. 
Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Synopsis,  i  leaf,  not  numbered.  Judges  and 
Ruth,  p.  1-^102. 

Part  IV.  "  An  Help,"  Ac.  containing  two  books  of  Samuel, 
and  two  of  Kings :  printed  1726.  Preface,  p.  i — vL  Samuel  to 
1  Kings,  chapter  i.  p.  1 — 182.     Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 

1  Kings,  chapter  ii.  <^.  p.  1 — 148. 

Part  V.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther:  printed  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  p.  i — ^v. 
Chrenides,  p.  1 — 136.  Ezra,  Nehemiafa,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80. 
a  con1;inuation  of  Jewish  history,  p.  81 — 109.  Chronological 
4able8,  2  pages. 

Part  VX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  E6- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles:  printed  1727.    Preface  to  the  reader, 

2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm  Ix.  p.  1 — 1 60.  Psalm  bd— cl.  p.  1-^1 15. 
Preface  to  Proverbs,  &c  4  pages,  unnumbered.  Proverbs,  &c 
p.  1—116. 

Part  Vn.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 


Lamentations :  printed  1728.  A  general  discourse,  p.  i — xvi. 
Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162.    Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p^  1 — 168. 

Piurt  Vni.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Ezechiel:  printer 
1728.     The  text  of  Ezechiel,  p.  1—178. 

Part  IX.  "An  Help,"  &c  containing  Daniel:  printed  1716. 
Dedication,  4  pages,  not  numbered.  General  preface,  with  a 
table,  p.  1 — 10.  Discourse,  with  four  tables,  p.  11 — 44.  Daniel, 
p.  1 — 134.  Synopsis,  1  leaf.  Various  rea^gs,  p.  137 — 170. 
N.  B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  was  published  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament: a  second  was  printed  1728. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets: printed  1723.  General  preface,  p.  i — v.  Pre£ice  to 
Hosea,  p.  i — vi.  Hosea  to  Obadiah,  p.  1 — 121.  Jonah  to 
Zephaniah,  p.  1 — 88.  Ha^^  to  the  end,  p.  1 — 77.  N.  B.  A 
second  edition  was  published  in  1729,  containing  a  pre&ce, 
2  pages.    Text,  p.  1 — 244. 

Paraphrase  of  the  J^euo  Testament, 

Part  I.  "  An  Help,"  &,c.  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
Oxford,  at  the  Theatre,  1718.  General  preface,  p.  i — iv.  Two 
discourses,  p.  v — xx.  Chronological  tables,  p.  xxi — ^xxxv.  The 
contents  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  numbered. 
Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  dated  1717.  The  text, 
p.  3— 411. 

Part  II.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St  Luke  and  the  Acts  : 
dated  4719.  Advertisement,  &c.  6  pages.  St.  Luke,  p.  1 — 225. 
Acts,  p.  1—209. 

Part  III.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St  John's  Gospel :  dated 
1719.     Advertisement,  &c.  4  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
a  table.     Preface,  2  pages.     The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

Part  V.  "  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  dated  1711.  Preface,  2  pages.  Procs- 
mial  discourse,  p.  1 — 24.  Text,  p.  1 — 125.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1715,  with  a  title  professing  the  part  to  contain 
all  St  Paul's  Epistles.  General  preface,  synopsis,  and  lists  of 
books  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  Adver- 
tisement, &c  2  pages.  Prooemial  discourse,  p.  1 — 20.  Text, 
p.  21—145. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians:  printed  1714.     Errata,  1  leaf.     Text,  p.  1 — 171. 

Part  VII.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Pbilippians,  Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon: 
printed  1715.     The  text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIII.  "  A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians:  printed  1709.  Dedication, 
2  pages.  Preface,  5  pages.  Text,  p.  1 — 76.  N.  B.  In  1716 
was  published  a  second  edition ;  the  contents  and  pages  the  same. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews: printed  1713.     Preface,  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 95. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Catholic  Epistles :  printed 
1715.     Advertisement,  &c.  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Revelation  of  St  John  : 
printed  1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table 
and  Explanation.    Text,  p.  1 — 184. 

8.  Patrick,  Lowt^,  Whitbt,  and  Arnald's  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  London,  1727-1760,  7  vols,  folio.  London,  1809, 
8  vols.  4to.    1821,  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Patrick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  and  poe- 
tical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowth  (father 
of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on  the  Prophets,  in  one  vol. ;  Dr.  Whitby 
that  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  and  Mr.  Arnald  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  four  volumes  of  Patrick, 
Lowth,  and  Amaid,  are  Justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  we  have 
in  the  English  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  vrork  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  very  frequently  found  separate  from  the  above  commen- 
tators, the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  it,  infra^  in  the  list  of 
commentators  on  the  New  Testament 

9.  Henry. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  6  vols,  various 
Editions;  also  in  6  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  3  vols,  imperial 
8vo.     London,  1828. 

Mere  than  a  century  has  elaosed  since  this  Exposition  was  first 
published.  It  is  chiefly  practical ;  yet  without  any  parade  of  learn- 
mg,  it  frequently  coniaios  good  explanations  of  difficult  passages. 
The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  sufficiently 
attest  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  commentary,  "  so  large,  that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  passages  should  be 
marked  :  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative 
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and  slill  more  in  a  practical  way/*    (Dr.  Doddridge.)    The  London 

auarto  edition  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sur- 
er and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bio k- 
ersteth.  The  imperial  octavo  eidition  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  lafe  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gill, — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  voU.  folio.     London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  of\en  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 

f giving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
eave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  haVc  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PuRYER. — A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pcrv£r.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  **  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonge^, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wkslet. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Weslbt,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  consequence  of  the  author  being  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agpreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bknsox.  London,  1811 — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learnmg  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  CnunEv. — The  Complete  Family  Bible :  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cruden.    London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexanaer  Cruden,  author  of  tne  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance-  may 
account  tor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

15.  Doi)D. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work.  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  Goad  BY. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goauby  of 
Sherborne;  **it  contains  many  judicious  notes:'  but  "while  it 
seeins  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Avian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  iipon  certain  passages  in  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — ^The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prac- 
tical observations,  &c.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1766,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion: with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  th^Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty,  and  correciness.  "  The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  iransla- 
tions  he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  t«xt,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.)  ' 

19.  YoNGE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonoe.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  ScoTT. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fiflh  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo, 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies  ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
filth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  stereo- 
typed— the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  la^t  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.    More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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This  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  version,  can  hardl)r 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student.  The  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  Su  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
und  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  Bellamy.''— The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
BsLLAMT.    London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  six. 
pp.  250 — ^280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290-^325.;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  X.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  280—299. ;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  liv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316. ;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1^0 ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
dicisB  HebraictB,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTHROTB. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
tton,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory  ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  BooTURorn,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantaffeously  known  as 
the-  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  rage  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placedlit  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — ^The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  professedly  designed  for  persons  and  families  in 
the,  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

{printed.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them  ;  and  the  Genealo- 
gies, Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
^  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modern  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  coAtrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modem 
skeptics ;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authoritv  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Version,  and  also  pointiiAg  out  the  sources 
of  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 
The  fine  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  books. 


34.  Devotional  Comments :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  Ex 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject.    By  Mrs.  Sts- 
V£N8.     Knaresborough  and  London,  1823-31,  20  vols.  8vo. 

36.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — various 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings,— 
ancient  versions,.— coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sects 
among  the  Jews :  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book:  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  sys- 
tematically arranged  ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronological  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  Greeivfield.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — III. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Songs,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Stokes.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable ;  while  the  con- 
tents are  suited  for  Christians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion.  The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  ^ave  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  tbrm  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen- 
ry's Exposition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  some 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraphs  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of^the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  in  small 
8vo.  pubhshed  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holdsn,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work  ; 
which,  though  '  intended  for  the  use  of^  general  readers,'  comprises 
so  much  and  such  various  information  in  a  C9ndensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  not  only  general  readers, 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  and  safely  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
having  imposed  upon  them  the  neologian  interpretations  of  modem 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr.  Hol- 
den's intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  works  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  Vol.  lU.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  sejparate  work  in  18^.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  6. 
No.  46.  p.  130.  infra. 


§  4.   principal    commentators   on   the   old  TESTAMfiWT  AND 
ON  DETACHED   BOOKS  THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament, 

1.  Richardson  (Bishop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla- 
nations apon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most :  which  are  additionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines :  to  which  are  added  some 
further  aind  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     London,  1665,  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  exact  arrangement 
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and  still  more  in  a  practical  way/*    (Dr.  Doddridge.)    The  London 

auarto  edition  oflSII  was  superintended  by  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Bar- 
er and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  oi'  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
crsteth.  The  imperial  octavo  edition  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gill. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  voU.  foUo.     London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  manjr  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 
eiving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
leave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  haVe  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PuRYER. — A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pcrvsr.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers ;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
roan,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonge<}, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect"  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wkslet. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  conseauence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
oil  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.  London,  181 1 — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learning  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ureek  Testament. 

14.  CnunEv. — The  Complete  Family  Bible :  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cruokn.    London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  tne  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance- may 
account  lor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

16.  Doi)n. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Noterf  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Iloubigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  1. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GoADBT. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goauby  of 
Sherborne;  "it  contains  many  judicious  notes:  but  "while  it 
seejiis  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  tlie  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Waller 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  in  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  file  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  difierent  passages  elucidated,  vrith  prac- 
tical observations,  &c  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1766,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion :  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  th^Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness.  "The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  ot  the  t«xt,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.) 

19.  YoNGE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonok.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies  ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
nith  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  stereo- 
typed — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
coimtry,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  lakt  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  pomi- 
I  ble.     More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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This  tranalation  is,  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  veraion,  can  hardl)r 
affi)rd  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student.  The  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  mucti  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
Very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
Bud  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  BELLAMT.*--The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bellamy.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancieb  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250—280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290-^325.;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  X.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  280—299. ;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  liv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316. ;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1^ ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
dici»  Hebraicae,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTHROTD. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
sion, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  liev.  B.  Booturotd,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the*  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  rage  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament ;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placed'at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  coinpass.  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  diflicult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  profiessedly  designed  for  persons  and  families  in 
the,  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students' 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

{trinted.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them ;  and  the  Genealo- 
gies, Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
^  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  coAtrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modem 
skeptics ;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Version,  and  also  pointiitg  out  the  sources 
of  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 
The  fine  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  boqks. 


34.  Devotional  Comments :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  £r 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject.    By  Mrs.  Sts- 
vsNS.     Knaresborough  and  London,  1823-31,  20  vols.  8vo. 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — various 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings,— 
ancient  versions,.— coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sects 
among  the  Jews :  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book:  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne*s  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  sys- 
tematically arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronol(^cal  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  Greeiv field.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  fi-om  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — HI. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Songs,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Stokes.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable ;  while  the  con- 
tents are  suited  for  Christians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion. The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  have  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen- 
ry's Exposition,  edited  W  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes ; 
and  the  furst  edition  of  i^cott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  some 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraphs  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of'^the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  in  small 
ovo.  published  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Although  many  lexpositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work  ; 
which,  though  '  intended  for  the  use  of^  general  readers,'  comprises 
so  much  and  such  various  information  in  a  condensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  not  only  general  readers, 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  and  safely  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
having  imfXMsed  upon  them  theneologian  interpretations  of  modem 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr.  Hol- 
den's intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  works  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  18^.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  6. 
No.  46»  p.  130.  tn/ra. 


§  4.    PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS   ON   THE   OLD  TESTAMfiWT  AND 
ON  DETACHED   BOOKS  THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  RicharDson  (Bishop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla- 
nations upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most :  which  are  additionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines:  to  which  are  added  some 
further  and  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     London,  1665,  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  exact  arrangement 
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BRITISH  COMMENTATORS  ON  THE  WHOLE  BIBLE. 


ill 


and  siill  more  in  a  practical  way."    (Dr.  Doddrid^.)    The  London 

auarto  edilion  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sur- 
er and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
crsteth.  The  imperial  octavo  edition  is  also  beautifully  printed  .- 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gill. — Aa  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  voU.  folio.    London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  manjr  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  mig^t  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 

f giving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
eave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  have  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  ail,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PuRVER. — A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pcbvbr,  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belongec}, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wkslet. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Weslbt,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to, 

In  consequence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
oil  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers ;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  oi  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronolog^rs. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bensox.  London,  181 1 — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learnmg  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  CnunEy. — The  Complete  Family  Bible:  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cruoen.     London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexanaer  Cruden,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance-  may 
account  tor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

16.  Doqn. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work.  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GoADBT. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of 
Sherborne  ;  *'  it  contains  many  judicious  notes : '  but  "  while  it 
seems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  m  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — ^The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prac- 
tical observations,  &c  By  T.  Hawkis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1766,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion: with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  th^Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty- and  correctness.  "The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  jpractical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(IVfonthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.)  ' 

19.  YoNOE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonc£.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  FiHh  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies  ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  sterew 
typed — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  L^nited 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  lait  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.    More  jmrticularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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This  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  version^  can  hardljr 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student  The  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
Very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
Bud  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  Bellamy.'— The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bkllamt.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravaganciet,  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250—280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290-^325.;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  X.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  280—299. ;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  hv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316. ;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1820 ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
dicisB  HebraictB,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTHROTD. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
sion, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory  ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  Booturotd,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantaeeously  known  as 
the-  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  rage  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  criti(;al  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  beine  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  'Testament;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placed'at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  professedly  designed  for  persons  and  families  in 
the,  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students- 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expiensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

f)rinted.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them;  and  the  Genealo- 
gies, Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
^  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  coAtrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modern 
akeptics ;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Version,  and  also  pointijAg  out  the  sources 
of  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  meatis  of  their  removal. 
The  fine  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  books. 


34.  Devotional  Comments :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  Er 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject    By  Mrs.  Sts- 
yjBNs.     Knaresborough  and  London,  1823—31,  20  vols.  8vo. 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — ^various 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings, — 
ancient  versions,— coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sects 
among  the  Jews :  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book:  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  sys- 
tematically arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronological  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  Gbeeivfield.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — III. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Songs,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Stokes.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable ;  while  the  con« 
tents  are  suited  for  Christians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina* 
tion.  The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  )iave  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen* 
ry's  Exposition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  some 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraphs  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 

gaily  adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  in  small 
vo.  published  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holdsn,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work  ; 
which,  though  '  intended  for  the  use  oi  general  readers,'  comprises 
so  much  and  such  various  information  in  a  condensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  no't  only  general  readers, 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  and  safely  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
having  imposed  upon  them  the  neoloeian  interpretations  of  modem 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr.  Hol- 
den's intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  works  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  18^.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  6. 
No.  46.  p.  130.  infra^  > 


§  4.    principal    commentators   on   the  OLU  TESTAMfiWT  AND 

ON  detached  books  thereof. 

[i.]   Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Richardson  (Bkhop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla- 
nations upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most :  which  are  additionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines:  to  which  are  added  some 
further  aind  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     London,  1665,  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  in  wnich  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  exact  arrangement 
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and  slill  more  in  a  practical  way."    (Dr.  Doddridge.)    The  London 

3uario  edition  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sur- 
er and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
crsteth.  The  imperial  octavo  edition  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gill. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  voU.  folio.    Xondon,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 
eiving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
leave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  haVe  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PcRVER.^A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pubvkb.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers ;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged* 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Weslkt. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Weslet,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  consequence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers ;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bensojt.  London,  1811 — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  leammg  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  CnunEv. — The  Complete  Family  Bible:  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cruden.     London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexanaer  Cruden,  author  of  tne  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance-  may 
account  lor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

16.  Doqn. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GoADBT. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of 
Sherborne;  "it  contains  many  judicious  notes:'  but  "while  it 
S€e7n8  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  m  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Ha  WETS. — ^The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prao 
tical  observations,  &c  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1766,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion; with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  firom  other  transla- 
tions, by  th^Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
prinled  with  equal  beauty-  and  correctness.  "  The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Alonthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.) 

19.  YoNGE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonge.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"  The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  ScoTT. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fiflh  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  ediUon  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies  ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  s/ireo- 
typed — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  lai^t  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.    More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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the  lapee  of  two  centuriefl,  crept  into  our  common  Bibles,  consider* 
able  pains  have  been  taken,  by  the  collation  of  different  editions, 
to  exhibit  an  accurate  copy  ot  the  sacred  text  aceordine  to  the 
authorized  version. — 2.  Not  only  have  the  marginal  references 
tbrouehout  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  ue  author  has  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.  To 
this  improvement  he  attached  considerable  importance:  and  its 
value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  bf  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  ibr  a  spe- 
cimen  of  this  addition  to  the  work. — 3.  But  the  most  important  im- 
provement which  it  has  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
remarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the. original  words  in  Hebrew 
characters,  pointed,  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu> 
merous.  Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  made,  particularly  from 
Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of  being  interspersed  in  the  body  of  it — 
4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  revision  of  this  great  work 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  pas- 
sage to  which  he  put  his  hand  was  that  striking  declaration  or  St 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  (and  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance) 
have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  atithor's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tained in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, perhaps,  consists  in  following,  more  cloeelv  than  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  ^ripture,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  or  such  a  work.  Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
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tary,  brief  but  solid  refutations  of  alleged  contradictions,  which  he 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  language 
The  edition  in  imperial -Svo.  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Josiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  plan  : — the  Practi- 
cal Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  quarto  editions,  are 
divided  according  to  the  portions  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong; 
and  are  printed,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
but  immediately  after  their  respective  portions  of  the  text  Head- 
lines of  Contents  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  columns.  The 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  are  omitted  ;  such  excepted 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  these  are  inter- 
woven with  the  notes;  various  pa88a|;es  more  strictly  philological,' 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticism,  are  likewise  omitted. 
Some  remarks  in  the  notes,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  have  been 
removed,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  Practical 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  commentary  is 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  Three  por- 
tions have  appeared,  comprising  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

21.  Macrae. — A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  concur- 
rent authorities  of  critics,  interpreters,  and  commentators,  copies, 
and  versions;  showing  that  liie  inspired  writings  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence  the  an- 
cient philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most  ancient  histories 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious.  [By  David  Ma- 
crae.] Glasgow,  1799,  Svo.  Second  edition,  1815,  4to. ;  also 
in  3  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducing  very  many  approved 
renderings ;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  that  ve- 
nerable simplicity  and  dignity  which  arc  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  authorized  version.  His  explanations  of  different  passages 
are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  paren- 
theses. No  sober  stuuent  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  elucidate  "  Solomon's 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  terms  it)  "  on  the  mutual  love  of  Christ 
and  the  church,  written  twenty  years  aAer  his  Egyptian  nuptials." 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcri^  the  first  seven 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  containing  Solomon's 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  specimen  : — 

"  I.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  days  of 
affliction  come,  and  the  years  of  old  cie  approach,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  2.  Before  the  sun,  and  the  light 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  become  dark  to  thee^  and  the  clouds 
return  after  rain,  or  one  trouble  come  upon  another.  3.  When  (the 
arms)  the  keepers  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  shake,  and  the 
strong  ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  the  grinders  shall 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  for  use) ;  and  they  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes)  become  dim ;  4.  And  the 
1  ilftftra  hft  flhiit  ii^  ^^^q  gtfggto  ftho  Ijps  fall  in,  thejegih  being  gone). 
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41. Tr  ?*^?5^m^  **'  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
t^t  of  the  Old  Testament  being  a  version  of  a  version,  can  hard'iv 
attord  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student  The  translaUon  of 
the  New  Testaraem  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  eo. 
Very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England  • 
wia  even  m  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear.  ' 

31.  Bellamt.— The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bellamy.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  inter- 

S^T'^'^iSy®  **?"  ^''P^'^^iS.  ^®  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250--280.  and  xxm,  pp.  290^325. ;  in  the  Eclectii  Review, 
vol.  x.  N.  S.  pp.  1-20.  130-150.  280-299.;  in  the  AnU^S 
Reyiew,  vol.  U  pp.  97-103.  193-207.  305-316.;  in  Mr.  Whiua- 
ker  s  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
{*^»'«w  ^riptures   and  Supplement  to  it  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 

Zft'  ?  ?~*«f*>''  V®  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^••-  Beiianiy,  Cambridge,  1821 
and  la^  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
diciJB  Hebraic®,"  London,  1821 ,  8vo.  ^»     ym 
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34.  Devotional  Comments :  being  a  Scries  of  Scriptural  Ex 
posilions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject    By  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens.    Knaresborough  and  London,  1823-31,  20  vols.  8vo. 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readmgs  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  gene- 
ral  mtroducUon  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenucuy,  and  inspiraUon  of  the  Holy  8cripture8,-variou^ 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings.— 

-IJfon^  rT""'""^^"^*  weights,  and  measure8,-various  sects 
among  the  Jews:  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book :  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Sfhrn  ^'n^Tt  ^^^^^^'  ^^-  •'•  B'^™'s  Self-Interpreting 
th«  P.I  'i^:  ^^^^f  C?««>ent^»  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  sys- 
temaucally  arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.    With 

London'^^T""^  ""'^7  ^^*'"^-  t^^  William  GuEExriELD.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

wfh  ^  ^?nimentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occ^ional  observaUons  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 


32.  BooTHHO.n.-A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver-    ^.-in^^TomS^ 

m,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes.  crit.V.1    Gospel  of  Matthew  tn  th«  Tl'f.ufTJ'lf^''''?!^  *"^  ^*^ 


. • V  -'•»"»'»  ««u  tiuuiuvcu  ver- 
sion, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory  ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  BooTURoxn,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  Re  v.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the;  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  race  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  BibJ?  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
ocriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  bv  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  D?.  B.  has  avided  hiiiself 
OJ  It,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 


OTOKEs.j     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  Svo. 

SrHnfnrof ""'  °^'*'''  "^""'^  "'  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
5>crn)tures,  compact  m  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  mav  hi 
usef^il  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading^  or  wKemS  of 

K^Ts^Jit'e^trcrrft^  P"'?'^'^^^^"  desiraVe^wlnleThT^on' 
tfrm      TkII    1  *^»f,C*l^»si»an8  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion     The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  )iave  orin 
cipally  supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  pubW  on    Vhe^" 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blSXoirether 
so  as  to  iorm  a  continuous  exposition.    The  editions  used  are  Hen 
7J  ?ulP?i^-"'..f^i^d^by  tL  Rev.  Messrs.TX "and' H^iri'r; 
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and  still  more  in  a  practical  way."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  London 
quarto  edition  of  1811  was^superintended  by  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Bur- 
der  and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
crsteth.  The  imperial  octavo  edition  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gill. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  voU.  foUo.     London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  oflen  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 
giving  to  the  same  passage  loo  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
leave  the  weak  reader  lo  doubt  whether  that  book  can  haVe  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PuRVER. — A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pcrvbr.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers ;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belongec}, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wkslet. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  conseauence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  ''  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers ;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.  London,  1811 — 1818,  6  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (indei)endently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learnmg  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  CniTDEv. — The  Complete  Family  Bible:  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chuoen.     London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  tne  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance- may 
account  lor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  t6  be  met  with. 

15.  DonD. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work.  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscrii)t 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GoADBT. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of 
Sherborne;  "it  contains  many  judicious  notes:'  but  "while  it 
seems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Waller 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  in  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — ^The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prao 
tical  observations,  &c.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1765,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion :  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  thd%Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty' and  correctness.  "The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla> 
tions  he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.)  ' 

19.  YoNGE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonge.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings.'*    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  'Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fiflh  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  lliird,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  stereo- 
ttfped — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  la^t  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.   More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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the  lapee  of  two  centuries,  crept  into  our  common  Bibles,  consider* 
able  pains  have  been  taken,  by  tbe  collation  of  different  editions, 
to  exhibit  an  accurate  copy  ot  the  sacred  text  according  to  the 
authorized  version. — 2.  Not  only  have  the  marginal  references 
throughout  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  me  author  has  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.  To 
diis  improvement  he  attached  considerable  importance:  and  its 
value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  bf  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  ibr  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  addition  to  the  work.— 3.  But  the  most  important  im- 
provement which  it  has  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
remarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the. original  words  in  Hebrew 
characters,  pointed,  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu- 
merous. Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  made,  particularly  from 
Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of  being  4ntersper8ed  in  the  body  of  it. — 
4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  revision  of  this  great  work 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  pas- 
sage to  which  he  put  his  hand  was  that  striking  declaration  ot  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  (and  ^ome  of  them  of  considerable  importance) 
have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tamed  in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  work. 

•*  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, perhaps,  consists  in  following,  more  closely  than  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  ^ripture,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment.  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a  work.  Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
diilerent  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  modem  annotators  have  advanced  against  some  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  may  observe,  also,  that  the  faults  of  method  and 
style,  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
otner  writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst  all  his  pow- 
ers and  attainments  had  their  full  scope.  It  was  the  very  under- 
taking which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qualifications  which 
he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  other,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  ^rasp  of  truth,  unfeigned 
submission  of  mind  to  every  part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  noly 
temper  of  heart,  unparalleled  diligence  ana  perseverance :  and 
these  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  these 
particulars  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions, 
each  enriched  with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been 
engaged  above  three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which  for  the  fifth 
time  he  had  nearly  completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the 
whole  work,  we  must  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  author's  exertions.  Accordingly  the  success  of  the  work  has 
been  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  It 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  most  careful  students  of  the  holy 
volume,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  they  agree  with  the  author  s 
chief  sentiments  or  not.  Nor  is  the  time  distant  when,  the  passing 
controversies  of  the  day  having  been  forgotten,  this  prodigious 
work  will  generally  be  confessed,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sound  and  instructive  commentaries  produced 
in  our  own  or  any  other  age." — (The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Sermons, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  ThomaA  Scott,  pp.  33—35.  98. 
3d  edition.)  To  the  preceding  just  character  of  this  elaborate  com- 
mentary, the  writer  of  these  pa^es  (who  does  not  view  all  topics 
precisely  in  the  same  point  oi  view  with  its  late  learned  author) 
deems  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state  that  he  has  never  consulted 
it  in  vain  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  While  occupied 
in  considering  the  various  objections  of  modern  infidels,  he  for  his 
»wn  satisfaction  thought  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  be  allow^ 
the  expression)  for  himself:  referring  only  to  commentaries  in 
questions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And  in  every  instance^ 
especially  on  the  Pentateuch— he  found,  in  Mr.  Scott's  Commen- 


tary, brief  but  solid  refutations  of  alleged  contradictions,  which  he 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  language 
The  edition  in  imperial -Svo.  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Josiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  plan  : — the  Practi- 
cal Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  quarto  editions,  are 
divided  according  to  the  portions  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong; 
and  are  printed,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
but  immediately  after  their  respective  portions  of  the  text.  Head- 
lines of  Contents  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  columns.  The 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  are  omitted  ;  such  excepted 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  these  are  inter- 
woven with  the  notes ;  various  passages  more  strictly  philological,' 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticism,  are  likewise  omitted. 
Some  remarks  in  the  notes,  o{  a  more  practical  nature,  have  been 
removed,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  Practical 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  commentary  is 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  Three  por- 
tions have  appeared,  comprising  the  Gospel  of  Su,  Matthew,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

21.  Macrae. — ^A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  ftrom  concur- 
rent authorities  of  critics,  interpreters,  and  commentators,  copies, 
and  versions;  showing  that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence  the  an- 
cient philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most  ancient  histories 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious.  [By  David  Ma- 
crae.] Glasgow,  1799,  Svo.  Second  edition,  1815,  4to. ;  also 
in  3  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducing  very  many  approved 
renderings ;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  that  ve- 
nerable simplicity  and  dignity  which  arc  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  authorized  version.  His  explanations  of  diilerent  passages 
are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  paren- 
theses. No  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  elucidate  "  Solomon's 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  terms  it)  "on  the  mutual  love  of  Christ 
and  the  church,  written  twenty  years  after  his  Egyptian  nuptials." 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcriM  the  first  seven 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  containing  Solomon's 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  specimen  : — 

"1.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  days  of 
affliction  come,  and  the  years  of  old  a£e  approach,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  2.  Before  the  sun,  and  the  light, 
and  the  moon,  and  ihe  stars,  become  dark  to  thee,  and  the  clouds 
return  after  rain,  or  one  trouble  come  upon  another.  3.  When  (the 
arms)  the  keepers  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  shake,  and  the 
strong  ones  (the  lirobs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  the  grinders  shall 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  for  use) ;  and  they  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes)  become  dim ;  4.  And  the 
doors  be  shut  in  the  streets  (the  lips  fall  in,  the  teeth  being  gone), 
and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (in  eating)  be  low ;  and  they  shall 
rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (sleep  being  diminished,  and  easily 
broken) ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  (the  accents  of  the  voice, 
and  acuteness  of  the  ear)  fail.  5.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (as« 
cending)  the  place  which  is  hi^h  (being  weak  and  breathless) ; 
and  fears  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  m  the  way ;  and  (grey  hairs  like) 
the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  flourish ;  and  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden  (small  matters  bein^  troublesome,  as  being  crooked 
and  ft'etful) ;  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  foil ;  for  man  goeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  6.  J&fore 
the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  backbone,  with  its  root  and 
branches)  be  contracted ;  or  the  golden  vial  (the  brain's  membranes) 
be  cracked,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  (the  cavities 
and  conveyers  of  the  blood  from  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  broken 
at  the  cistern  (the  returners  of  it  fit>m  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  hands, 
and  feet);  the  double,  yea,  quadruple,  circulation  (galal  and  ruts), 
being  repeated,  be  interrupted  and  cease.  7.  Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it" 

22.  BuLKLET. — Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
BuLKLET,  published  ft'om  the  aulhor^s  manuscript  by  Joshua 
TouLMiN,  D.D.     London,  1802,  3  vols.  Svo. 

"  These  notes  are  not  so  much  of  a  philological  as  of  an  explana- 
tory nature.  They  are  filled  with  whiGit  the  author  considers  paral- 
lel passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  same 
moral  precepts  and  sentiments  occur.  Sometimes  the  coincidence 
appears  to  be  striking ;  at  other  times,  the  correspondence  is  far 
from  marked.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  quotation,  which  would 
seem  to  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  unless  to  produce  the  belief, 
that  a  book  nearly  as  good  as  the  Bible  might  be  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
(Orme's  Bibliolheca  Biblica,  p.  64.) 

23.  Pbiestlet  (Dr.) — Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for 
the  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Families,  by  Joseph  Priest- 
let,  LL.D.  P.R.S.  Northumberland  (N.  Am.),  1803,  4  vols. 
Svo. 

These  notes  are  well  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  the  advanced 
biblical  student;  for,  though  the  author  '* keeps  his  ovi-n  creed' 
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[modem  socinianism]  **  continually  in  view,  especially  when  con- 
sidering those  texts  which  other  religious  people  adduce  in  favour 
of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obser- 
vations, particularly  on  the  philosophy,  natural  history,  geography, 
and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures :  and  to  these  subjects  few  men 
in  Euivpe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.) 

24.  Tbixxsr  (Mrs.) — ^A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in 
a  fiuniliar  way,  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mis.  Trim- 
xsK.    London,  1805,  8vo.    Also  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Novelty  of  information  she  did  not  pretend  to  oiler ;  but  with 
out  approving  of  every  sentiment  asserted  m  her  work,  it  is  but  just 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  useful  help  to  the  unlearned,  and  that  the 
object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fully  accoraplishedU  viz. 
— To  render  "  the  study  of  the  Bible  easy  ana  profitaole  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
expositions  of  Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The 
endeavour  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  general  to  understand  it ;  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Bible  student  to  such  passages  and  texts 
as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of 

vjOu. 

26.  BuRDSR. — The  Scripture  Expositor ;  a  new  Commentary^ 
Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
BuRDSR,  A.M.     London,  1809,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and 
Mactical,  is,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  assistance  of 
Eastern  customs.  The  author  is  aovantageously  known  l^  his 
OrienUU  Customs  and  Oriental  LUerature^  which  publicatimis  are 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

26.  Fawcstt. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations, 
partly  original,  and  partly  sdected  from  the  most  approved  Com- 
mentators, both  ancient  and  modem.  With  a  devotional  exer- 
cise or  aspiration  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment By  John  Fawcett,  D.D.  London,  1811,  2  vols,  royal 
4to. 

This  work  is  wholly  designed  for  family  use  ,*  but  the  marginal 
renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  of  the  Bible  above  the 
size  of  a  duodecimo  volume. 

27.  liBWLKTT. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical,  philological, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B  J). 
London,  1812,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  singularly  correct  and  beautiful;  the  parallel  texts  and 
marginal  renderings  are  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  the 
notes,  which  are  selected  with  great  industry.  To  the  first  volume 
are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing  every  requisite 
information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Uie  Scrip- 
tures; the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Bible,  sects,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables;  and  to  the  third 
volume  is  prefixed  a  compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their 
restoration  to  Judsea,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  the  work  is  terminated  by  three 
useful  indexes.  There  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the 
notes,  which  are  stated  and  animadverted  upon  in  an  ably  con- 
ducted critical  journal.  (See  British  Critic,  New  Senes,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
339.  et  »eq.)  Several  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  notes  are  elaborate  critical 
disquisitions  on  important  topics.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  pur- 
chased with  maps,  and  numerous  well  executed  engravings,  after 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  In  1816,  an  edition  of 
the  notes,  &c.  was  published  voithout  the  text,  entitled  "  Commen- 
taries and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  5  vols.  8vo., 
which  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price. 

28.  p'OxLT  and  Maht.— The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  N6tes  explanatory  and  practical ;  taken 
principally  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  appropriate  introductTons, 
tables,  indexes,  maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D*Otlt,  B.D.  (now  D-D.},  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
D.D.  (now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Coimor).  Oxford  and  London, 
1814,  3  vols.  4to.,  and  various  subsequent  editions  printed  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.    New  York,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to 
communicate  only  the  result  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  inquiries  them- 
selves. These  resuttSy  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
io  that  the  reader  who  may  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will 


rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  this  publication 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
it,  amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes.  On  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  verity, — the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — this 
work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  mapa 
and  engravinra,  though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much 
spirit  An  index  of  matters  is  subjoined.  'Hiere  is  a  useful  con- 
cordance in  4to.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  B.D.,  which  is 
usually  bound  up  with  this  commentary :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  annexed  to  the  work ;  and  the  student  who  can 
meet  with  it  will  do  well  to  purchase  it  The  reprint  at  New 
York,  which  b  veiy  neatly  executed  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
was  edited  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestuit  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  who  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  worii  by  numerous  additional 
notes,  selected  from  the  writings  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  (not  noticed  by  the  Drs.  Mant  and  D  Oyly),  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  tor  the  orthodoxy  of  the  annotations 
taken  from  their  writings.  Among  the  authors  thus  consulted  are 
Bishops  Brown,  Law,  l^ng,  Mant,  Middleton,  and  Van  Mildert,  of 
the  Anglican  Church ;  Bp.  Gleig,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  Bps.  Seabury  and  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  Slates  of  America;  Archdeacons  Pott  and  Daubeny, 
Rev.  Drs.  Nott,  Rennel,  William  Sherlock,  Spry,  Wordsworth, 
A.  Clarke,  Scott,  Allestree  and  Bisse,  &a.  dec.  Afany  other  notes 
are  likewise  selected  from  several  of  the  authors  cited  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D'Oyly.  Bp.  Hobart's  additional  notes  are  twofold ;  1.  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory;  and,  2.  Practical.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  mcrease  the  value  of  this 
Commentary  as  a  Family  Biblk. 

28*.  The  Plain  Readers  Help  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  consisting  of  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly 
selected  or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev. 
WilHam  Thomas  Brbb,  M.A.  Coventry,  1821-22.  In  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume  in  small  quarto. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  extracted  or 
abridged  from  the  preceoing  work,  the  editor  has  not  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  it  He  has  ffi ven  some  notes,  which,  Uiough  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  Family  Bible,  are  yet  extracted  from  the  same 
authors  to  whom  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D  Oyly  had  recourse  in  their 
compilation.  Besides  these,. the  editor  nas  occasionally  added  a 
few  notes  of  his  own ;  and  he  has  further  availed  himself  of  such 
notes  in  Sir  John  Bailey's  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  editor's  aim  has  been,  to  comorise 
within  the  space  of  a  cheap  and  moderately  sized  volume  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  procure  or  consult  larger  works.  This  cheap 
and  unpretending  work,  which  is  very  nttle  known,  is  neatly 
printed  on  two  sorts  of  paper,  in  order  to  accommodate  every  class 
of  purchasers. 

29.  Clarks  (Dr.  A.)— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments :  Uie  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most 
correct  copies  of  the  present  authorized  transUti^^,  including  the 
marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1810-1826,  8  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, 1833-34,  in  five  volumes,  royal  8vo.  also  in  quarto. 

The  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  fills  three  volumes  of 
this  elaborate  work :  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament  In  this  commentary.  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that 
the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  collated  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  and  all  the  ancient  versions :  "  the  most  difficult  words 
are  analyzed  and  explained ;  the  most  important  readings  in  the  col- 
lections of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  Mitty  yVetftein,  and  Griesbach,  on  the  NeWy  are  noticed ;  the  date 
of  every  transaction,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best 
chronologers,  is  marked ;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jews  and 
neighbouring  nations,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  aposUes,  are  explamed  from  the  best  Asiatic  au- 
Uiorities ;  the  great  doctrines  or  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are 
definetl,  illustrated,  and  defended ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the 
important  purposes  of  practical  Christianity."  The  work  conclude 
with  a  copious  index,  and  a  selection  of  important  various  Readings 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  ten  ancient  MSS.  The  literary  world 
in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  very  difficult 
passages.  The  royal  8vo.  edition  was  revised  throughout  and  pre- 
pared by  the  learned  author  for  the  press,  befbre  his  decease,  it  is 
a  cheap  and  very  beautifully  printea  work. 

30.  Thomsoit. — ^The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint — ^The  New  Cove- 
nant, commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  translated  firom  the 
Greek.  By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1808,  4  vok.  8vo. 
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This  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  version,  can  hardi)r 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student.  The  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
Very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
vnd  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  Bellamy.— The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bkllamt.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250—280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290-^325.;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  X.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  280—299. ;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  hv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316.;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 
18^ ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  lo  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
diciiB  HebraictB,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTHROTD. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
non, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory  ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  Booturotd,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the-  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  rage  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placed'at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — ^The  Cottage  Bible '  and  Family  Expositor ; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  professedly  designed  for  persons  and  families  in 
the^  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students- 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

{>rinted.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subjec^matter  of  them ;  and  the  Genealo- 
gies, Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
^  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
^dictorv'  The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  coAtrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modem 
skeptics;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Version,  and  also  pointiilg  out  the  sources 
of  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 
The  fine  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  books. 


34.  Devotional  Comments :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  Er 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject    By  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens.    Knaresborough  and  London,  1823-31,  20  vols.  8vo. 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — various 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings,— 
ancient  versions,— coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sects 
among  the  Jews :  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book:  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne*s  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  sys- 
tematically arranged  ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronol(^cal  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  Greenfield.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — III. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Songs,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Stokes.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable ;  while  the  con« 
tents  are  suited  for  Christians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion. The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  )iave  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen- 
ry's Exposition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  some 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraphs  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 

gaily  adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  in  small 
vo.  published  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or,  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work  ; 
which,  though  '  intended  lor  the  use  ol  general  readers,'  comprises 
so  much  and  such  various  infi^rmation  in  a  condensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  not  only  general  readers, 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  and  safely  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
having  impcMsed  upon  them  the  neologian  interpretations  of  modem 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr.  Hol- 
den's intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  works  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  18^.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  6. 
No.  46.  p.  130.  infra.. 


§  4.    PBINCIPAL    COMXENTATOnS   05^   THE  OLD  TESTAMfiWT  AVD 
OS  DETACHED   BOOKS  THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  RicharDsoiv^  (Bkhop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla- 
nations upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most :  which  are  additionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines :  to  which  are  added  some 
further  and  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     London,  1665,  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  in  wnich  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  exact  arrangement 


Sect.  HI.  §  4.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

of  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  printed  in  Archbishop 
Usher's  Annals.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death  :  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  student's  attention. 

2.  Ptls.*-  a  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ptlb,  MA. 
London,  1717 — 1735,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Dr.  Doddridge  calls  it  "  an  elegant  and  judicious  contrac- 
tion" of  Bishop  Patrick's  work,  noticed  in  p  110-  supra ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  "  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles," 
which  is  mentioned  in  p.  131.  infra, 

3.  Mabchaiv^t. — An  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient 
and  modem.    By  John  Mabchakt.    London,  1745,  folio. 

4.  Obtos^. — A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections  for  the  use  of 
fiunilies,  subjoined  to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Ortoit. 
6  vols.  8vo.  1788 — 1791 ;  second  edition.  London,  1822, 6  vols. 
8vo. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentle- 
man of  Kidderminster :  it  contains  notes  chieflv  collected  from 
modem  expositors,  of  which  "  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  emi- 
nently critical;  but  they  often  convey  valuable  instruction,  and 
the  reflections  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edit  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
See  also  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete 
comment  on  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Orton's  paraphrase  may  be  joined 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  in  page 
129.  infra. 

5.  Geddxs. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred, 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
faithfully  translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals, 
with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks. 
By  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  vol.  L  1792,  vol.  ii. 
1797.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  London, 
1800,  voL  L  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  version  include  the  historical 
books  fnnn  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the 
doctor's  heterodox  commentaries  and  versions,  the  reader  may  see 
an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the  4ih,  14th,  19th,  and  20th 
volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series.  'The  learned  doctor's 
work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with 
designedly  omitting  it 
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[it]  Commentators  on  detached  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

OV  THE  PE9TATBUCB. 

1.  Hore  Mosaics ;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  and 
Theology  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  George  Stanley  Fabeb,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.    London,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  elaborate  Treatise  contains,  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Faber  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  published  in  1801.  *'  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or 
leisure  to  consult  the  very  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  this  line,  wilt  And  in  these  volumes  many 
of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  references  to  other  authors  are  numerous ;  nor  are 
these  confined  solely  to  the  ancients.  Additional  notes  and  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume."  (Brit  Crit  vol. 
xix.  O.  &  pp.  382.  388.)  The  second  edition,  published  in  1818,  is 
very  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
autnor. 

1*.  Principles  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings  stated  and  applied.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

2.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracity  as  an 
Historian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Towhsbitd,  MA.  Vol.  I.  London,  1813 ; 
VoL  n.  Bath,  1815,  4to. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  96—112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  32—49. 

3.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Canticles.  By  Heniy  Aiirs- 
woRTH.     London,  1639,  folio. 

This  work  "  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our 
own,  especially  on  the  Psalms."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  in  1690,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  a  Dis- 
asrtation  concerning  the  Author  or  Writer  of  the  said  Books, 

Vol.  U.  4  H 


and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.    By  Richard  Kiddbb, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     London,  1694, 2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work,  though  now  not  often  to  be  met 
with. 

6.  Johannis  Marckii  in  precipuas  quasdam  partes  Penta- 
teuchi  Commentarius :  seu  ultimorum  Jacobi,  reliquorum  Bilha- 
mi,  et  novissimorum  Mosis,  qus  leguntur  Genes.  xWii.  9.  Numer. 
xxiL — xxiv.  et  Deut  xxix. — ^zzxiiL  Analysis  Exegetica.  Lugd. 
Bat  1713,  4to. 

6.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch; 
vrith  Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical. To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations: — 1.  On  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan.    London,  1748,  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the 
labours  of  the  best  interpreters  ancient  and  modem.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  entire  Bible :  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement  the  author  (a  Mr.  Jameson)  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

7.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings ;  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Bate. 
London,  1773,  4to. 

*'  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  very  literal  as  to 
be  really  unintelligible  to  a  plain  English  reader."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  1.  p.  106.) 

'8.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
text  fof  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.     By  Uie  Rev.  S.  Clap- 
ham.     London,  1818,  12mo. 

"  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  interesting  respects  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  persons  who  may  not  have  leisure 
to  procure  more  copious  volumes,  the  present  work  will  be  accepta- 
ble. The  plan  of  it  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole 
respectable,  and  must  have  cost  the  editor  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense of  labour."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74.) 

9.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  First  Book  of 
Moses,  called  Genesis,  and  of  xxiii.  chapters  of  his  Second  Book, 
called  Exodus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed ; 
the  original  text  explained ;  doubts  resolved ;  Scriptures  paral- 
leled ;  the  Scripture  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai  cleared ;  and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  doctrines  collected  from  the  text  Delivered 
in  a  Morning  Exercise  cm  the  Lord's  Day.  By  Greorge  Hughes, 
B.D.,  late  Minister  of  the  Go^l  in  Plymouth.  (Plymouth), 
1672.  folio. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work ;  it  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

10.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  relative  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.,  &c  &c  By 
D.  DuBELL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford,  1764, 
4to. 

essssis. 

11.  Joanms  Mbrcexi  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Geneva, 
1598,  folio. 

12.  Hexapla  in  Grenesin :  that  is,  a  Sixfold  Commentary  upon 
Grenesis,  wherein  six  several  translations  are  compared,  where 
they  difier,  with  the  Originall  Hebrew,  and  Pagnine  and  Monta- 
nus'  Interlinearie  Interpretation.  Together  with  a  sixfold  use 
of  every  chapter,  showing  1.  The  Method  or  Argument ;  2.  The 
Divers  Readings;  3.  The  Explanation  of  Difficult  Questions, 
and  Doubtfull  Places ;  4.  The  Places  of  Doctrine ;  5.  Places  of 
Confutation;  6.  Morall  Observations.  By  Andrew  Willst. 
London,  1608,  folio. 

13.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
also  a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By 
John  LioHTFooT,  D.D.  Works,  vol.  L  p.  698.  London,  1684, 
folio. 

14.  A  Specimen  of  an  Universal  View  of  all  the  Eminent 
Writen  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Dis- 
sertations, Explications,  and  Opinions  of  the  learned  Men,  in  all 
ages,  conoeming  the  Difficult  Passages  and  Obscure  Texts  of 
the  Bible ;  and  of  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  profane  authors 
which  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  them.  By 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Sxxdlxt,  Dean  of  Clogher.     1728,  folio. 

This  Specimen  contains  only  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  the 
work  which  it  announces  never  having  been  publLdied.     The 
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[Part  U.  Chap.   V. 


author  proposed,  1.  To  exhibit  at  length  the  words  of  the  inspired 
authors ;  2.  To  quote  the  chief  commentators  in  Pool's  Synopsis,  on 
every  subject,  as  they  are  ranged  by  him ;  3.  To  set  down  the  judg- 
ment of  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  &c.;  and  to  reserve 
the  lost  place  for  moderns,  especially  English  and  French  Divines. 
A  copy  of  this  specimen  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  witlv.  marginal  illustra- 
tions, and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Daw- 
son, M.A.     London,  1763,  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Grenesis,  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawsgit,  MA.  London, 
1772,  4to. 

17.  The  Sixth,  and  Eleven  following  Chapters  of  Genesis^ 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  6lc.  6u:,  By  Abraham 
Dawson,  M.A.    London,  1786,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  these  publications  tee  the  Mcmthly  Review, 
Old  Series,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  293 — ^299. ;  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  1 — 7. ;  and  vol. 
Ixxvii.  pp.  140—147. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesis,  with  Observations,  doctrinal 

and  practical.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Habwood.    London,  1789, 

8vo. 

This  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  "  which,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  perform- 
ance."   (Month.  Rev.  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  106.) 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
corrected  and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the 
excellency  of  the  Scriptures.  By  James  Franks,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1802,  8vo. 

This  work  is  nearly  similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  consists  principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The 
author  "has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  arrangement, 
which  is  clear  and  good,  and  inserting  short  passages  to  serve  for 
connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  with  general  re- 
marks on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  the  order  of  tlie  chapters;  containing  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  fifleen  remarks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from  the  best  authors  of 
all  descriptions."    (Brit.  Crit.  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  680,  681.) 

20.  Hermanni  Venema  Dissertationes  Selects  ad  Sacram 
Scripturam  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti :  quarum  Tom.  I.  Pars 
L  continet  Dissertationes  quinque  ad  Librum  Geneseos :  Pars  II. 
continet  Commentarium  ad  Gen.  xlix.  1 — 27.  Leovardiie,  1747- 
50,  4to. 

21.  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notp«  on  Grenesis,  Exodus, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  to- 
gether with  some  Dissertations  on  several  difficult  Passages  of 
Scripture,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Dimock.  Gloucester, 
1804,  4to. 

22.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

The  Scripture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  many 
strenuous  aaversaries,  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away 
in  various  ways ;  while  it  is  utterly  rejected  by  many  of  those  who 
have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work  (Chap.  I.  Sec.  11.  pp.  205,  206.),  the  literal  sense  of 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Holden  to  consider  the  subject  most  fully 
and  distinctly.  All  the  efibrts  of  perverted  criticism  to  reduce  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegory,  fable,  or  my  thos,  are 
here  examined  in  detail ;  and  the  objections  of  its  adversaries  to 
the  literal  sense  of  that  history  are  minutely  and  satisfactorily 
refuted, 

23.  Two  Dissertations: — 1.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  2.  On  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel.  By  Benjamin  Kennicott,  M.A. 
Oxford,  1747,  8vo. 

24.  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  vulgar  Exposition 
of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  By  John  Wittt. 
London,  1705,  8vo. 

25.  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall, 
proved  and  vindicated.  By  William  Wobthinqton.  London, 
1751,  8vo. 

26.  The  Defence  of  the  Veracity  of  Moses,  in  his  Records  of 
the  Creation  and  General  Deluge ;  illustrated  by  Observations 
in  the  Caverns  of  the  Peak  of  Derby.  By  Philobiblos  [Thomas 
Rood].    London,  1820,  8vo. 

27.  Stahxlin  (J.  J.)  Animadversiones  qusdem  in  Jacobi 
Vaticinium»  Grenes.  cap.  xlix.    Basiled,  1827,  4to. 


28.  Brief  Observations  upon  some  of  the  first  Chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

29.  Libri  Geneseos  secundum  Pontes  rite  dignoscendos  Adum- 
bratio  nova.  In  usiun  Prslectionum  scripsit  Dr.  C.  P.  W. 
Gram  HERO,  LipsisB,  1828,  8vo. 

This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  some  modem  German  critics, 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  by  a  third  person  from  two 
primary  documents,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms  *'  Jehovista" 
and  "  Elohista,"  from  the  appellation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  ^iven 
to  the  Almighty.  He  adopts  the  untenable  notion  that  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  Fall  of  Man  is  a  philosophical  and  poetical 
myihoSt  or  fable. 

30.  T.  P.  C.  Kaiser  Commentarius  in  priora  Geneseos  Ca- 
pita, quatenus  universs  populonim  mythologise  claves  exhibent 
Norimbergs,  1829,  8vo. 

Si.  An  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  being  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Incongruities  in  the  Mosaical  Account  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World.     Dublin,  1830,  12mo. 

31*.  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the  world, 
and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Paradise ;  proving 
the  Temptation  and  Fail  of  Man  by  the  Instrumentality  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  M.A, 
London,  1830,  8vo.     Second  Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  "The  Mosaic 
History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  illustrated  by  Discoveries 
and  Experiments  derived  from  the  present  State  of  Science,  by 
Thomas  Wood"  (8vo.  London,  1818),  deserves  a  notice  in  this  place, 
as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelation.  To  the 
work  is  prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmoeony  of  the  ancients,  which 
exhibits  very  considerable  research.  The  religious  improvements 
are  both  natural  and  scriptural :  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here 
scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  olearly  adduced.  A 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  attempted 
in  "The  Ancient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  Philosophy,  as 
lately  explained  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Originally  published 
in  lAtin  by  A.  S.  Catcott.  Translated  with  Notes,  ana  a  Prelimi* 
nary  Dissertation  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Moees.  By 
Alexander  Maxwell."    London,  1822,  8vo. 


EXODUS. 

32.  Hexapla  in  Exodum  :  that  is,  a  sixfold  Commentary  upon 
the  Book  of  Exodus,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in 
Hexapla  upon  Genesis.  By  Andrew  Willet.  London,  1608, 
folio. 

33.  Exodus ;  a  corrected  Translation,  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.     By  William  Hopkins,  B.A.     London,  4784,  4to. 

The  translator  has,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity ; 
and,  "  where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety  (or  where  the  read- 
ings of  the  Samaritan  copy  would  permit  it)  *  he'  has  adopted,' 
he  says,  '  the  English  vulvar  translation,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
prejudices  that  might  be  infuHed  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  by  uncharitable  bigots.'  In  the  notes  we  meet  with  little 
that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical  readers ;  and  his 
severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  this  nature." 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  412.) 

JOSHUA  AND  THE  OTHER  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

34.  JosujB  Imperatoris  Historia,  illustrata  atque  explicata  ab 
Andrea  Masio.  Antwerp,  1574,  folio;  and  also  in  Uie  Critic! 
Sacri. 

A  work  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  its  containing 
the  reading^s  of  the  Syriac  Ilexaplar  version,  the  manuscript  of 
which  Masius  possessed.  This  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that  preserves  the 
readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origen. 

35.  C.  H.  van  Herwerden  Disputatio  de  Libro  Josuie,  sive 
de  diversis  ex  quibus  constat  Josus  Liber  monumentis,  deque 
setate  qui  eorum  vixerunt  auctores.     Gronings,  1828,  8vo. 

36.  Historia  Ruth,  ex  Ebrseo  Latine  conversa  et  Commenta- 
rio  explicata.  Ejusdem  Historise  Translatio  GrsBca  ad  Exemplar 
Complutense,  et  Not®  in  eandem.  Opera  ac  Studio  Joannis 
Drusii.     Amsterdami,  1632,  4to. 

37.  A  Comment  on  Ruth  by  T[homas]  F[ullbr],  B.IX 
London,  1654,  8vo. 

38.  John  Henr.  Michaelis,  Chr.  Ben.  Michaelis,  et  Joh. 
Jac  Rambachii,  Note  Uberiores  in  Hagiographa.  Haka^ 
1735—1751,  3  vols.4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  elder  Michaelis  wrote  the  annotations  on  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  hook  of  Job,  and  Song  of 
Solomon ;  C.  B.  Michaelis  was  the  author  pf  those  on  Proverbs 
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the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophet  Daniel ;  and  the 
notes  on  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  were  written  by  Rambach. 

39.  J.  D.  DAHLER,^e  Librorum  Paralipomenorum  auctori- 
tate  atque  fide  historica.  8vo.  Lipsiie,  1819. 

40.  Gret  (Richard)  The  Last  Words  of  David,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  Metre,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  Lon- 
don, 1749, 4to. 

41.  Commentatio  ad  Elegiam  Davidis  in  Saulum  et  Jonathanem. 
Auctore  Antonio  Henrico  Pareau.     Groning®,  1829,  4to. 

This  dissertation  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  is  given  a 
critical  examination  of  David's  exquisitely  beautiful  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  of  Jonathan;  in  the  second  we  have  an  exegeti- 
cal  interpretation  of  it;  and  the  third  contains  an  ingenious  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  other  elegiac  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
Sacred  Poets,  and  with  those  of  other  Oriental  poets  and  of  the 
Greeks.  The  result  of  this  collation  establishes  more  satisfactorily 
the  infinite  superiority  of  David's  elegy  over  every  similar  compo- 
sition, sacred  or  profane. 

42.  A.  G.  F.  ScHiRMER,  Observationes  Exegetico-Critic®  in 
Librum  Esdrje.     Vratislavi®,  1820,  4to. 

OK   THE    POETICAL    BOOKS   GENERALLY. 

43.  The  Annotations  of  Michaelis.  above  noticed,  in  No.  38. 

44.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  practical.  By 
Lawrence  Holdeit,  1764,  4  vols.  8vo. 

**  To  what  class  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or 
agreeable,  we  really  know  not ;  but  this  we  verily  believe,  that 
persons  of  taste,  learning,  or  judgment,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to 
engage  tlieir  attention.'^  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  73.) 
The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Monthly  Reviewers;  the  book  has  never  been  popular, and  it  is  to 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  on  which  account,  this  notice 
is  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced 
in  the  real  value  of  books. 

45.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  By  D.  Ddrell,  D.D.  London, 
1772, 4to. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xlvii.  pp.  ll'Q— 129. 

46.  Joh.  Chr.  Doederleiit  Scholia  in  Libros  Veteris  Testa- 
mcnti  Poeticos.     Halce,  1779,  4t6. 

47.  The  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  newly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Greex,  M.A.     London,  1781,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  1 — 8. 

JOB. 

48.  Friderici  Spawhemii  Filii  HistoriaJobi.  Genevae,  1670, 
4to.  Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  col- 
lective works  published  at  Leyden,  in  1701-3,  in  3  volumes, 
folio. 

49.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  argu- 
ments, and  dialogues  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  second 
tome  or  part  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Brouohton's  works, 
pp.  246—294. 

50.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  tfie  Book 
of  Job.     By  Joseph  Caryl.     London,  1676,  2  vols,  folio. 

"This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  volumes,  4to.  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it; 
but  Wachi  eulogizes  it  in  very  high  terms.  (Biblioth.  Theol.  vol.  iv. 
p.  487.)  It  IS  now  very  little  read  or  even  consulted,  few  readers 
being  able  to  wade  through  two  large  folio  volumes. 

51.  Francisci  Vavassoris  Jobus,  brevi  Commentario  et  Meta- 
phrasi  Poetic^  illustratus.     Paris,  1 679,  8vo. 

52.  Dissertationes  in  Librum  Jobi.  Autore  Samuele  Weslet. 
Londini,  1736,  folio. 

This  volume  contains  fifty-three  elaborate  Dissertations,  which 
embrace  almost  every  critical  question  or  difficulty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  learned  author  collated  all  the 
copies  which  he  could  procure,  both  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions. 

53.  Lil)er  Jobi,  cum  nova  versione  et  commentario  perpetuo. 
Edidit  Albertus  Schcltews.     Lug.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed 
at  Halle,  m  1773,  by  Prof  Vogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schultensii  Com- 
mentanus  m  Jobum,  in  compendium  redactus,  cum  obeervationibus 
cnticis  et  exegeticis.    2  vols.  8vo. 


54.  Liber  Jobi  in  versiculos  metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione 
Latin^  Alberti  Schultens,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Commentario  ex- 
cerpsit  atque  adnotationes  suas  adjecit  Ricardus  Gret.  Lon- 
dini, 1742. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work.  Mr.  [afterwards  Dp.]  Warbiirton 
having  attacked  Dr.  Grey,  the  latter  dei'ended  himself  in  "  An 
Answer  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Remarks  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Preface  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job."    London,  1744,  8vo. 

56.  Some  Observations  tending  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  particularly  Job  xix.  26.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Costard,  MA. 
London,  1747,  8vo. 

56.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  its  Nature,  Argument, 
Age,  and  Author.  Wherein  the  celebrated  Text,  ch.  xix.  26.  is 
occasionally  considered  and  discussed.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Introductory  Discourse,  with  a  short  Analysis  of  the  whole  Book. 
Ry  John  GarneIt,  B.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher].  Lon- 
don, 1761.     Second  edition,  1764,  4tQ. 

67.  Observationes  Miscellanes  in  Librum  JobL  [Auctore 
D.  R.  BouLLiER.]     Amsterdami,  1768,  8vo. 

This  work  is  an  attack  on  the  labours  of  Professor  Schultens, 
whose  system  of  explaining  Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  Araoic,  is  here  severely  criticised. 

58.  Elihu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design 
of  the  Book  of  Job.    By  Walter  Hodges,  D.D.    London,  1760, 

4to. 

This  work  is  WTitten  on  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of 
God  himself!  See  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—225. 
347—352.  V        /  fi' 

59.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted 
the  Hebrew  text  and  English  translation,  &c.  By  Leonard 
Chappklow,  B.D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    1752,  2  vols.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
vol.  vii.  pp.  197 — 205. 

60.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  version  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some 
account  of  his  Life.  By  Edward  Heath,  Esq.  London,  1766, 
4to. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the 
translation  is  in  many  places  very  aiflTerent  from  that  in  common 
use ;  and  that,  in  the  notes,  there  are  many  observations  entirely 
new — all  of  thert  ingenious,  and  many  of  them  true."  (Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

61.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charles 
Peters,  A.M.     Second  edition.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  author  particularly 
considers  Bishop  Warburton's  account  of  the  Book  of  Job,  vindi- 
cates its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  believe  in 
a  future  state. 

62.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explana- 
tory.   By  T.  Scott.    London,  1773,  8vo. 

A  close  and  exact  translation,  as  far  as  a  metrical  version  can  be. 
The  notes  display  much  research  and  good  sense.  ^ 

63.  An  Improved  Version  attempted  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
a  preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  critical,  historical,  ai^d 
explanatory      By  Charles  Garden,  D.D.     London,  1796,  8vo. 

A  book  of  ^eat  pretensions,  but  indififerent  execution.  See  an 
analysis  of  it  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  168—175. 

64.  Jo.  Jac  RsisKE  Conjectune  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cum 
ejusdem  oratione  de  studio  Arabics  Lingus.    Lipsi»,  1779,  8vo. 

65.  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraic!  Natura  atque  Virtu- 
tes.     Scripsit  Carolus  David  Ilgbit.     Lipsis,  1789,  8vo. 

66.  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job ;  scripsit  Jac.  Christ.  Rud. 
EcKERMANir.     Lubecs,  1779,  8vo. 

67.  Joannis  Henrici  Pareau  Commentatio  de  Immortalitatis 
ac  Vitse  Futune  Notitiis  ab  antiquissimo  Jobi  scriptore  in  suos 
usus  adhibitis.  Accedit  Senno  Jobi  de  Sapientia  mbrtuis  magis 
cognita  quamvivis;  sive  Jobeidis  caput  xxviii.  philologies  et 
critice  illustratum.    Daventris,  1807,  8vo. 

68.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the 
Masora,  and  newly  translated  into  English ;  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,  by  the  au- 
thorized English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.    Bath,  1805,  4to. 

This  translation  was  executed  in  the  short  space  of  nx  toeeks 
Many  of  the  author's  opinions  and  conjectural  emendations  were 
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severely  criticised  by  Archbishop  Magee»  who  has  shown  that  his 
objections  to  the  antiauity  of  the  Bcrak  of  Job  were  unfounded. 
(Chi  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  354—422.) 

69.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  :  with  a  pre&ce  and  annotations,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D.D.    London,  1810,  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  publication  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  lady. — ^"Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  sur- 
prising work ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterized  in  the  extrava- 
gant terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  intro- 
duced it  to  the  public,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  more 
favourable  report  than  it  will  gain  from  that  scrutiny  which  his 
eulogium  seems  to  cballense.  It  was  evidently  left  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrote  it ;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  oi  her  industry  and 
genius,  thoueh  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month.  Rev.  N.  S. 
vol.  Ix V.  p.  152.)  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  780. 

70.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  Notes, 
critical  and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
scene,  scope,  language,  author,  and  object.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c    London,  1812,  8vo. 

*'On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  stock  of  sacred  literature ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence  to  the  biblical  student,  as  containing  a  ^reat  mass  of 
Qseful  information  and  valuable  criticism.*'  (Christian  Observer, 
vol.  xii.  p.  306.) 

71.  Henr.  Middxldorfp  Cure  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Co- 
dice  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosiano  MediolanensL  4to.  Vratisla- 
viiB,  1817. 

72.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nouvellement  traduit  d^apr^s  le  texte 
original  non  ponctu^  et  les  anciennes  versions,  notamment 
I'Arabe  et  la  Syriaque  ;  par  J.  Louis  B ridel,  Professeur  de  Lan- 
gues  Onentales,  et  de  ['interpretation  des  Livres  Saints,  dans 
r Academic  de  Lausanne.     Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

73.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  George 
Hunt.    Bath,  1825,  8vo. 

74.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduit  en  Vers  Fran^ais,  avec  le  Texte 
de  la  Vulgate  en  regard ;  suivi  de  Notes  Explicatives,  sinsi  que 
de  Variantes,  tirees  de  plus  c^lebres  Interprdtes  de  la  Bible. 
Par  B.  M.  F.  Lbvavasskub.     Paris,  1826,  8vo. 

75.  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  very  ancient 
Book  of  Job ;  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  philologicaL  By  the 
Rev.  John  Far,  B.A.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

76.  An  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Notks. 
Cambridge  [North  America],  1827,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Noyes,  in  the  present  translation,  has  aimed  at  combining 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  sacred  literature,  as  far 
ca  ihey  relate  or  can  be  applied  to  the  book  of  Job.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  public  with  a  version  of  this  highly  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the  former  received" 
[our  authorized]  **  translation  ;  but  into  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  judicious  selection,  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  the  critics,  lexicographers,  and  divines,  which  have  been  made 

since  the  received  version  of  the  Bible  was  promulgated To 

tlie  general  ability,  fidelity,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  task,  we  bear  willing  and  ample  testimony." 
(United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

77.  The  Book  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
Jiion,  arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Maso- 
retical  Text.     Dublin,  1828,  8vo. 

*'  The  principal  feature  in  this  work  is  the  adoption  of  what  the 
editor  calls  a  half-pause  in  each  line  of  every  verse,  which  he  has 
marked  by  a  dot,  placed,  like  the  Greek  colon,  at  the  top  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  afiSixed.  In  the  determination 
of  this  pause  he  has  been  directed  by  the  Masoretical  punctuation, 
which  not  only  divides  the  respective  verses  into  couplets  or  tri- 
plets, but  every  line  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  editor  has  not 
followed  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  in  prmting  each  line  separately, 
but  has  retained  the  usual  form  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  authorized 
version,  and  as  established  by  the  Maaorets.  The  words  also  of 
the  English  translation  have  been  retained  throughout,  except 
where  a  slight  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  m 
their  collocation,  in  which  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  is  followed 
as  closely  as  the  difiference  of  language  will  permit  By  this 
means  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  orisinal  is  materially  preserv- 
ed ;  and,  in  manv  instances,  the  sense  of  a  passage  more  accurately 
developed."    (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  x.  pp.  492, 493.) 

78.  Conjectures  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Patriarch  Job, 
his  Family,  the  Time  when  he  lived,  and  the  Locality  of  the 


Land  of  Uz.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ltsons,  B.A.    Oxford  and 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

79.  J.  G.  Stick  EL  Commentatio  Historico-philologico-critica 
in  Job!  locum  celeberrimum,  cap.  XIX.  25-— 27.  de  Guele.  Jens^ 
1832,  8vo 

PSALMS, 

80.  Grsoobii  Barhsbrsi  Scholia  in  Psalmnm  qumtcim  et 
decimum  octavum,  e  Codicis  Bibliothecc  Bodleiane  Apographo 
Bemsteniano  edidit,  interpretatns  est,  et  annotationibus  prolego- 
menlsque  instruxit  Joannes  Theophilus  Guilielmus  Henricus 
Rhode.     Vratislavis,  1832,  8vo. 

81.  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Henry  Aiirs- 
woRTH.    See  p.  115,  No.  3.  supra, 

82.  Marci  Mariki,  Brixiani,  Annot&tiones  Literales  in  Psal- 
mos,  Nova  Versione  ab  ipsomet  illustratos.  Editte  operft  et 
studio  Joannis  Aloysii  Mingarelli.  Bononiie,  1748-50, 2  vols.  4to. 

A  learned  and  useful  work,  the  author  of  which  died  in  1594. 
To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  theyoimffer  Bux- 
torf,  Le  Long,  Turretini,  and  other  eminent  philologists  of  the  se- 
venteenth centui^,  have  borne  ample  testimony.  These  Annota- 
tions are  strictly  literal ;  and  to  them  is  prefixed  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a 
new  translation  of  them  by  Marco  Marini. 

83.  A  brief  Explication  of  the  Psalms.  By  David  Dtcksov, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  London, 
1653-54,  3  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow  and  London,  1834,  12  vols. 
12mo. 

This  work  was  very  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed,  and 
is  enlarged  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wod* 
row. 

84.  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms 
By  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.     London,  1659,  folio. 

Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceetlingly  valuable,  and  contain 
many  learned  observations  that  had  escaped  preceding  commenta- 
tors on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  They  are  alM>  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  published  at  London  in  1684,  in  folia 

85.  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned :  or  an  Easie  Analysis 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  cast  into  such  a  method  that  the 

I  Summe  of  every  Psalm  may  be  quickly  collected  and  remem- 
bered. With  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  framed  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and 
fitted  for  several  Occasions.  By  William  [lyiCHOLsON],  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.     London,  1662,  folio. 

In  this  work  every  verse  of  the  Psalms  is  divided  and  subdivided 
vviih  great  minuteness ;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In 
his  explications,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Author  steers  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation.  The  prayers  at  the 
end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  the 
inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholastic  mode  which 
obtains  in  this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  cannot  command  other 
and  more  critical  commentaries ;  especially  as  the  book  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  inserted 
Bishop  Nicholson's  Analysis  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
omitting  his  prayers. 

86.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  fon- 
tium  Ebneorum  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phrasiumque  sacrarum 
sensumque  adeo  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  parallelis,  col- 
latis  etiam  (ubi  opus)  versionibus  interpretumque  sententiis,  et 
enodatis  diflicultatibus,  cum  cura  eruens.  Lipsis,  1681 ;  1697; 
Amstelodami,  1685;  Dresdee,  1709,  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  delivered  in  lectures  to  the  student^. 
It  is  very  little  known  in  this  cotmtry  ;  but  on  the  continent  it  is 
very  highly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (VValchius,  vol. 
iv.  p.  495.) 

87.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argument  of  each  psalm, 
and  a  preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
this  sacred  book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  [Peter 
Allix,  D.D.]     London,  1701,  8vo. 

88.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew.  By  Z.  Muoes.  London, 
1744,  4to. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work,  which  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
professes  to  give  a  plain  literal  version,  without  offering  to  deviate 
into  any  affected  ornaments.  The  transitions  of  persons  and  scenes 
which  are  frequent  in  the  Csalms,  are  carefully  indicated ;  and 
the  numerous,  though  brief,  notes  are  designed  partly  to  point 
out  the  critical  meaning  of  each  psalm,  and  partly  to  account  to 
the  rJBader  for  the  changes  made  in  the  version.  Some  of  these 
notes,  however,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid.    How  highly  Mr 
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Mudge  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be  seen,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  Boa  well's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  80—84. 

89.  A  new  English  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  Bishop  Hare ;  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  Illustrations  of  many  passages 
drawn  from  the  classics ;  and  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery 
is  stated  and  proved  at  large.  By  Thomas  Edwabds,  A.M. 
London,  1755,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  learned  work  was  "  to  make  Bishop  Hare's 
discovery  of  the  Hebrew  metre  better  known ;  to  show  its  truth 
and  certainty ;  and  to  prove  that,  by  a  judicious  application  of  it, 
great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  485—487.)  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected 
by  many  persons,  partly  from  an  overhaslv  determination,  and  partly 
from  too  scrupulous  a  veneration  for  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  Dr.  Hare^ 
Sj^tem,  a  short  account  is  given. 

90.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms 
reduced  to  lines,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  the  most  part  to 
the  original  lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  de- 
sign of  each  Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in 
the  translation ;  opening  and  explaining  also,  in  some  places,  the 
prophetical  views,  &c  [By  the  Rev.  George  Fekwic  k,  B.D.] 
London,  1759,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Psalms  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  pro|>hecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  in  tne  different  ages  and  periods  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Writing  on  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Fenwick 
is  often  fanciful  in  his  interpretations.  He  has,  however,  many 
happy  renderings. 

91.  Phil.  Davidis  Bcbkii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  Stutgardiie, 
1760,  2  vols.  4  to. 

This  work  "  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too 
much  in  a  technical  form."    (Dr.  Clarke.) 

92.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew 
Original,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  William 
Greeit,  M.A.     1762,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  "  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version, 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  notes;  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  will  cause  those 
excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  pious  minds  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  still  more 
pleasure  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation, 
though  correct,  has  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find 
in  the  common  version  in  our  Bibles."  (Monthly  Keview,  O.  S.  vol. 
XXV  iii.  p.  267.) 

93.  Hermanni  Vexema  Commentarius  ad  Psalmos :  quo  sin- 
gulorum  Argumentum, Tempus  et  Hypothesis  explicandi  stiidiose 
inqiiiritur,  eorumque  Partes  continua  Paraphrasi  et  selectis  Ob- 
servationibus  illustrantur.     Leovardis,  1762-67,  6  tomis,  4to. 

"  Through  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Great 
Britain.  What  was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly 
said  of  Venema's  Commentar)r  on  the  Book  of  Psalms — There  is 
none  like  it"  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad, 
particularly  in  Holland. 

94.  Francisci  Vatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis 
Hugonis  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Obeervationes  suas  adspersit  G.  J. 
L.  Vogel.     Hal«,  1767,  8vo. 

95.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  Mxrbick,  M.A. 
Reading,  1768,  4to. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  1765,  in  4to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best 
English  poetical  translation  extant.  In  the  compilation  of  these 
notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and 
Archbishop  Seeker.  "  A  large  part  of  them  relate  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  various  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages, 
principally  from  the  Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist ;  and  for  this  part  of  his  design 
Mr.  Merrick  was  admirably  qualified,  by  his  extensive  and  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature.  Some  of  the  notes, 
which  are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat 
upon  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Psalms." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  p.  374.) 

96.  Mosis  Amtraldi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una 
cum  Annotationibus  et  Argumentis.  Editio  altera,  emendatior 
et  auctior,  nova  Pne&tione  Jac  CremerL  Traj.  ad  Rhenum, 
1672,  4to. 

97.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the 
literal  or  historical  sense,  as  they  reUtte  to  King  David  and  the 


People  of  Israel,  is  illustrated  ;  and  their  application  to  the  Mes- 
siah, to  the  church,  and  to  individuals  as  members  thereof,  is 
pointed  out  By  George  Horhe,  D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Norwich]. 
4to.  2 'vols.  Oxford,  1771 ;  also  in  one  and  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
12mo.  3  vols. ;  and  18mo.  2  vols.  They  also  form  vols.  iL  and 
iiL  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vob.  8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  pious 
work  sufficiently  attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held : 
the  critics  of  the  day,  however,  when  it  first  appeared,  were  of 
opinion  that  Bishop  Home  applied  too  many  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Messiah.  A  judicious  **  Selection"  fnmi  this  woiik  was  published 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  Il^o.  1812,  comprising  the  most  strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary. 

98.  Davidis  aliommque  Poetarum  Hebrsorum  Carminum  Li- 
bri  quinque,  e  Codd.  M8S.  et  Antiquis  Yersionibaa  leoensuit  et 
Commentariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Stabk.  8vo.  voL  L  para  1.  et  2. 
Regiomonti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms ;  the 
work  was  never  continued. 

99.  A  new  Literal  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Strsbt,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  m  fhis  work  is  to  give  a  close  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
state  that  this  version  **  is  an  improvement  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations  are  doubtftil,  and  that  in 
many  others  they  are  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken ;  yet  that  tdl 
are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  furtner  amend- 
ments. We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch 
of  learning.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing 
conjectures ;  but  he  always  gives  notice  when  he  does  it,  and  he 
never  dogmatically  affirms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii. 
p.  50.) 

100.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverba.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  DiMocK.     Gloucester,  1791,  4to. 

101.  J.  F.  Stangs  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmomm  varioc 
Lipsis  et  Hals,  1791—1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

102.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modem 
Language,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from 
the  best  Commentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
intelligible  to  every  capacity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wakb.  Bath, 
1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  alterations  in  this  version  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  **  This  fault  pervades  the  book, 
which  in  other  respects  is  well  executed.  The  arguments  in  gene- 
ral are  well  draWn  up,  and  the  notes  apoear  to  be  judicious.  The 
translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  me  liturgy  is  bv  many  cmi- 
sidered  to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  ancient.  At  all  events,  as 
it  is  used  so  much,  it  ought  to  be  duly  explained.  This  hook  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  among  persons  of  some  educati<m." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

103.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms 
more  intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected 
from  the  best  Commentatora,  and  illustrated  with  occasional 
Notes.    By  F.  T.  Tbavell,  A.M.    Oxford,  1794,  8vo. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  "  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Psalms  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  unleamed 
Christians  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  ofjoining  in  his  praises  with  un- 
derstanding.^* (Preface,  p.  xi.)  *'  Mr.  'Tra veil  appears  to  have  studied 
carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  the  several  psalms, 
and  the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes 
up  this  book  with  the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  being  made  better 
by  it,  can  hardly  fail  of  success.  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
625.  627,  628.) 

104.  Psalmi,  ex  recensione  Textiks  Hebrsi  et  Versionum  An- 
tiquarum  Latine  versi,  notisque  criticis  et  philologicis  illustrati 
[a  N.  M.  Bebliij].     Upsali«,  1805,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Latin  versions  of  the  Psalms  that 
has  appeared  in  modern  times;  it  is  faithfully  executed,  without 
being  servilely  literal.  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  passages ;  to  elucidate, 
by  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  that  could  not  be  ren- 
dered in  tne  text  by  a  single  word ;  to  point  out  the  principal 
various  readings  worthy  of  note ;  to  state  oriefly  those  arguments 
for  the  renderingaof  particular  words,  concerning  which  interpreters 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  with  references  to  philological  works  in 
which  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed ;  and  to  sug- 
gest probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtiul  interpretation,  which 
are  submitted  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

105.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the 
late  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.    London,  1807,  8vo. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY, 


[Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


This  is  a  poethumous  publication  of  Dr.  Geddes,  edited  by  Dr. 
Disney  and  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extends 
only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  Psalm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  added  from 
an  interleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  corrected  by  Dr.  G., 
who  professes  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  inspired  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications  to 
profess^  commentators.  "  Though  many  things  have  displeased 
us  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
learnt  editors  should  have  altogether  withheld  this  new  version 
from  the  public.  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
scholar,  and  his  lucubrations  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to 
good  account,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  358.) 

106.  Psaumes  nouvellement  traduits  sur  TH^breu,  et  mis  en 
leur  ordre  naturel,  avec  des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques. 
[Par  le  President  Agier.]     Paris,  1809,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

106*.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goodb,  M.A.  London, 
1811,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  useful  help  to  the  devotional  understanding  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  here  translated  into  English  verse,  and  in  various  metres. 

107.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Notes  explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslet,  LL.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Horsley,  many  of  whose 
applications  of  the  psalms  to  the  Messiah  are  fanciful.  For  a 
copious  critique  on  it,  see  the  British  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — ^25. 

108.  Lyra  Davidis ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley ;  viz.  that  these  sacred 
oracles  have  for  the  inost  part  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  events  of  his  first  and  second  advent  Of  course  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  defects  which  characterize  all  those  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  who  expound  them  wholly  of  the  Messiah. 

109.  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalms.  To  which  is  added 
a  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Psalm.  By  Mrs.  Sheriffe.  London, 
1821,  2  vols.  12mo. 

110.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical  Version 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  English  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  critical  and 
illustrative.  By  Richard  Manx,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  are  always  interesting,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  pointing  out  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  psalms. 
His  work  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves. 

111.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BoTs,  M.A.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  application  of  Bp.  Jebb's  system  of  Poetical  Paral- 
lelisms to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  "  If  we  have 
not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  Mr.  Boys's  labours  the  full 
measure  of  value  which  he  claims  for  them,  still  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  as  well  employed  ;  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
^e  present  work  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical  student,  as  de- 
serving of  a  careful  examination,  and  as  entitling  the  author  to  his 
hanks  for  the  curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  com- 
prises.''   (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  25.) 

112.  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  solely 
upon  the  Authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Parkhurst,  M.A.  London, 
1825,  8to. 

113.  A  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Family  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
[Mrs. Thomson.]     York,  1826,  2  vols.  12mo. 

114.  Psalms  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  ;  with  Pre- 
fatory Titles,  and  Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References,  from 
the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking  the  Circumstances  and  Chrono- 
logic Order  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  their  Spiritual  Application.  By  Mary 
Ann  ScHiMMELPENNisrcK.     Loudou,  1825,  12mo. 

115.  The  Psalter ;  or  Psalms  of  David  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  illustrated,  explained,  and 
adapted  to  general  use,  in  public  and  private  worship :  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  accompanying  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Warner.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

116.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William  French, 
D.D.  and  George  Skinner,  M.A.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1830,  8vo. 

The  text,  taken  for  their  standard  by  the  translators  (whose 
labours  have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  their  value)  is  that 


of  Vander  Hooght;  from  which,  utterly  disregarding  all  conjectural 
emendations,  they  have  rarely  departed  without  the  authority  of 
manuscripts.  Their  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  accurate  and  faith- 
ful version :  and  in  no  case  have  they  intentionally  departed  from 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  further  than  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Hebrew  idioms  seemed  absolutely  to  require. 
The  notes,  thoueh  concise,  are  judicious,  and  strictly  explanatory 
of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

117.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  an  In- 
troduction.  By  Greorge  R.  Notes.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
1831,  12mo. 

In  this  publication  "  Mr.  Noyes  has  admitted  no  unnecessary 
changes.  The  language  of  our  authorized  version,  which  in  many 
of  the  best  psalms  has  become,  by  its  beauty  and  expressiveness, 
the  favourite  language  of  devotion,  is  retained,  whenever  a  true 
interpretation  will  admit.  The  translator  has  been  too  faithful  to 
his  work,  to  multiply  corrections  merely  for  the  sake  of  correction." 
(Christian  Register,  Boston,  1831.)  The  Introduction  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Rosenm tiller's  elaborate  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms. 

118.  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalms  as  read  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.  London,  1832, 
12mo. 

119.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  most  difficult 
Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  interwoven  with  the  Text.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gower.    London,  1831,  12mo. 

120.  A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Psalm.  By  John  Hil- 
DRop,  M.A.     London,  1742,  8vo. 

121.  Specimen  Academicum  inaugurate,  exhibens  Commenta- 

rium  in  Psalmum  XVI.      Quam publico  examini  submittit 

Marius  Antonius  Gisbertus  Vorstman.  Hags  Comitum,  1829, 
4to. 

122.  Hassler  (C.  D.)  Commentatio  Critica  de  Psalmis  Mac- 
cabaicis  quos  ferunt.     Particula  I.     Ulmse,  1827,  4to. 

123.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hammaaloth,.philologice  et  critic^ 
illustrati ;  a  Theodoro  Adriano  Clarisse,  Theol.  DocL  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1819,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  commentary  on  Psalms  cxx. — crxxv. 
which  are  usually  called  Psalms  of  Degrees. 

124.  C.  G.  Friedrichii  Symbol®  Philologico-critic«,  et  Lec- 
tionis  Varietatem  continentes,  ad  interpretationem  Psalmi  Cen- 
tesimi.     Lipsis,  1814,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth,  commonly  called  the  Impre- 
cating Psalm,  considered  on  a  Principle  by  which  the  Psalm  ex- 
plains itself.  [A  Sermon.]  By  the  Rev.  William  Kkate,  M.A. 
London,  1794,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm  explained  and  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Sermon,  by  Samuel  Partridge,  M.A.  London, 
1798,  8vo. 

The  principle  established  by  Mr.  Keate  is,  that  the  imprecations 
introduced  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  psalm  are  not  the  impreca- 
tions of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  those  of  his  enemies  against 
him,  which  he  recites  in  order  to  show  their  malice.  This  princi- 
ple is  adopted  by  Mr.  Partridge,  who  has  successfully  obviated 
some  little  difficulties  which  remained  after  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Keate.  (See  the  Analysis  of  these  two  publications  in  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  v.  pp.  157 — 159.  and  vol.  xii.  p.  429.) 

126.  Commentatio  in  Psalmum  Centesimum  Decimum.  Auo- 
tore  Johanne  Theodoro  Bergman.     Lug.  Bat  1819,  4to. 

Many  valuable  critical  illustrations  of  the  Psalms  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  "  Remarks  on  several  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment"   London,  1777, 8vo. 

THE    WRITINGS    OF    SOLOMON    COLLECTIVELY. 

12*^.  Salomonis  Regis  et  Sapientis,  qusB  supersunt  ej  usque 
esse  perhibentur.  Omnia  ex  Ebrso  Latine  vertit  Notasque,  ubi 
opus  esse  visum  est,  adjecit  Josephus  Fridericus  Schelling. 
Stuttgardiae,  1806,  8vo. 

PROVERBS. 

128.  Cartwrighti  (Thom»)  Commentarii  succincti  et  di- 
lucidi  in  Proverbia  Salomonis.     Amstelodami,  1638,  4to. 

129.  Proverbia  Regum  et  sapientissimi  Salomonis,  cum  cur^ 
enucleata  a  Martino  Geiero.     Lipsis,  1669,  1725,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same 
ability,  as  Geier's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  already  noticed  in 
p.  118. 

130.  Proverbia  Salomonis ;  Versionem  integpram,  ad  Hebraeum 
fontem  expressit,  atque  Commentarium  adjecit,  Albertus  Schul- 
tbns.     Lugd.  Bat.  1648,  large  8vo.  (sometimes  called  4to.) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  at  Halee  in 
8vo.  1769,  by  Professor  Vogel,  who  added  some  critical  remarks 
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Thepreface  was  written  by  Semler,  and  an  auctarium  was  furnished 
by  Teller. 

131.  Comelii  De  Witt  Trias  Dissertation um  ad  Clariorem 
Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Elucidationem.  Amstelodami,  1762. — 
Ejusdem  Pentas  Dissertationum  ad  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Elu- 
cidationem. Amstelodami,  1766. — Ejusdem  Dissertationum  Trias 
altera,  qui  Proverbiorum  Divinitas,  csteraque  eorum  Auributa 
assenmtur.     Amstelodami,  1770,  8vo. 

132.  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs :  with  Two  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

These  observations  are  twenty-six  in  number.  "  They  display 
in  a  very  advantageous  light  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  302.,  where  the  result  of  Dr.  Hunt's  ela- 
borate criticisms  is  given,  first  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation, and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  the  book  is 
neither  very  scarce  nor  \ery  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  student's 
while  to  procure  it. 

133.  Joannis  Jacobi  Retske  Conjectune  in  Jobum  et  Prover- 
bia  Salomonis.     Lipsi®,  1779,  8vo. 

134.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Ho  do  son,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Hertford  College.     Oxford,  1788,  4to. 

**  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we'  must  say,  not  very  im- 
portant They  are  intended  chiefly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the 
version,  where  it  departs  from  the  usual  mode  of  translating.  On 
the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  H.  has  been  singularlv 
happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  frequently  charge  him  witn 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version :  he  has  not  oflen 
changed  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing."  (Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

135.  Observations  in  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Versionem 
Aiexandrinam,  scripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jaeger.  Meldorpi  et  Lip- 
ase, 1788,  8vo. 

136.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Versioncs  Veteres  Prover- 
biorum Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  Schleusnero.     Goetting®,  1794,  8vo. 

137.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  from  the  origihsd  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  criti- 
'cal  and  explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Holdeit,  M.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  extant  in  our  language.  The  translation  is, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  alterations 
only  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  to  be  demanded  by  evident  necessity.  In 
those  passages  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to  desert  the 
authorized  translation,  he  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
his  version  to  its  style  and  maimer  of  expression.  The  notes  ac- 
companying Mr.  Hoiden's  version,  and  which  are  in  no  case  unne- 
cessarily prolix,  are  partly  critical,  and  partly  explanatory.  The 
former  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text,  by  a  philological  inquiry  into  the  signification  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  the  latter  the  author  has  explained  the  allusions  to 
ancient  facts  and  customs;  has  introduceu  such  observations  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original ;  and  has  occasionally  presented, 
in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  the  eighth 
chapter  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Christian  stu- 
dent Mr.  Holden  expounds  the  attributes  there  ^iven  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trmity :  and  he  has 
supported  this  exposition  by  proofs  and  arguments  not  easily  to  be 
refuted,  which  he  has  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers. 

139.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  explsuiatory  Notes.  By  William 
Freitch,  D.D.  and  George  Skiitner,  M.A.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1831,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  version 
of  the  Psalms  noticed  in  No.  116.  p.  120.  mpra. 

140.  A  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  R.  J. 
Case.    London,  1822,  12mo. 

XCCLE8IA8TS8. 

141.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Salomonis  Ecclesias- 
ten.     Lipsise,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

142.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes, 
wherein  the  author's  design  is  stated ;  his  doctrine  vindicated ; 
his  method  explained  in  an  analytical  Paraphrase  annexed  to  a 
new  version  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  difierences 
between  that  new  translation  and  the  received  version  accounted 
for,  in  philological  Observations.  By  A.  V.  Desyobux.  London, 
1762,  4tQ. 


In  this  work  "  the  author  has  shown  very  considerable  abilities 
as  a  critic,  and  appears  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  judicious 
writer.  He  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  render  his  work  as  perfect 
as  possible;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage will  find  in  his  philological  observations  many  new,  and 
some  pertinent  remarks.  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  486.) 
Mr.  Desvoeux's  elaborate  essay  was  translated  into  German,  and 
published  at  Halle,  in  1764,  4to. 

143.  Ecclesiastes  translated,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes* 
By  Stephen  Greenawat,  A.B.     Leicester,  1781,  8vo. 

This  singularly  executed  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  the  two 
former  of  which  (originally  sold  for  one  penny  and  three-pence) 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Besides  Ecclesiastes,  it  contains  trans- 
lations of  2  Samuel  xxiii.  ver.  1.  to  7.  Isaiah  vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix. 
1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verae.  (Dr.  Cotton's  List  of 
Editions  of  the  Bible,  p.  46.) 

144.  Ecclesiastes :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew, by  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London,  1791,  4to. 

The>  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  author's  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  applicable  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Ecclesiastes.    See  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

146.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Edward 
Reynolds,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washboume.     London,  1811,  8  vo. 

This  work  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on 
the  Bible,  usually  called  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  noticed  in 
p.  109.  supra.  The  editor  of  this  impression  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcribed ;  and  that  the 
author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained;  he  has  however 
"  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sen- 
tences, frequently  to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use, 
and  in  a  few  instances  to  omit  redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop 
Reynolds's  work  concludes  with  important  practical  reflections. 

147.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

Of  the  various  publications  which  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  relative  to  this,  in  many  respects,  difficult  book,  this  "  At- 
tempt" (as  its  author  modestly  terms  it)  is  the  best  that  has  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Paraphrase  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor) ; 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven 
with  a  commentary.  Mr.  Holden  has  taken  the  authorized  version 
as  his  basis,  from  which  he  has  departed  only  where  a  departure 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  supported  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  deviations 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  by 
useful  notes,  establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  imbodying  such  observations  as  seem  proper  to 
enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hoiden's 
labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Synopsis  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

BONO    OF    SOLOMON. 

148.  Caroli  Maria  de  Vetl  Explicatio  Litteralis  Cantici  Can- 
ticorum,  ex  ipsis  Scriptorarum  fontibus,  Ebreorum  ritibus  et 
idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monimentLs  eruta.  London, 
1679,  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work :  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
explication  of  the  literal  sense. 

149.  Joannis  Marckii  in  Canticum  Schelomonis  Commentar- 
rius,  sive  Analysis  Exegetica.     Amsterdam,  1703, 4to. 

150.  Cantici  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  Gemina,  Notis  Critids  et 
Philologicis  illustrata.  Auctore  Joanne  Ksr.  Edinburgh,  1727, 
12mo. 

This  illustration  of  Solomon's  Song  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
Mr.  Orme  says  that  it  "  is  a  very  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, in  a  poetical  epistle,  to  the  marquis  of  Bowmont,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Ker.-  There  is  then 
a  long  preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
the  Song,  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  translate  and 
explain  it,  and  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Ker's  translation.  Then  fol- 
low the- two  versions:  the  first,  a  kind  of  irregular  verse;  the 
second,  in  sapphic  numbers.  The  notes,  which  are  partly  philo- 
logical and  partly  explanatory,  are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  pase 
of  both  versions.  The  poem  is  dramatically  divided  and  arranged." 
(Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  pp.  271,  272.) 

151.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  com- 
monly called  Canticles;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is 
established ;  several  versions  compared  vrith  the  original  Text ; 
the  different  senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters 
considered;  and  the  whole  opened  and  explained.  By  John 
Gill,  D.D.  1728,  1751,  foUo,  4to.;  and  again  in  1767.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  Gill's 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  noticed  in  p.  HI.  supra,  whereas  it  pre* 
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ceded  the  latter  by  more  than  twenty  yean.    It  is  highly  allegori- 
cal in  i  is  interpretation. 

]  53.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  with 
the  original  Text  divided  according  to  the  metre,  and  a  Poeticsd 
Version.     [By  Mr.  Gifford.]     London,  1751,  8vo. 

153.  The  Song  of  Solomcm,  newly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By 
Thomas  Pkrct,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  London,  1764, 12mo. 

The  elegance  of  this  version,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticisms, 
has  caused  it  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  all  subsequent 
commentators  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  it  It  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear. 

154.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing, 
I.  Remarks  on  its  general  nature ;  2.  Observations  on  detached 
places  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By 
the  author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture. 
London,  1768;  second  edition,  1775,  Svo. 

For  this  valuable  work,  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev- 
Thomas  Harmer,  whose  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  appendix :  in  it  venr 
many  difficult  jMissafes  of  Solomon  s  Song  are  nappily  elucidated, 
and  nints  are  offered,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves.    It  bears  a  high  price. 

155.  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the 
Original  Hebrew;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Anne  Francis.  Lon- 
don, 1781,  4to. 

The  translatress  has  chiefly  followed  the  plan  and  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Harmer.    Her  version  is  elegantly  executed. 

156.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.D.    Oxford,  1785,  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  illus- 
trated, there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  mystical  meaning. 
An  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  26—89. 

154*.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  new  Trans- 
lation, with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
London,  1801,  8vo. 

This  version  is  as  literal  as  our  language  will  admit,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  conformity  with  the  authorized  translation  whenever  it 
was  practicable.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
selected  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  commentators,  and  give 
a  9ober  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  allegory. 
Two  dissertations  are  prefixed :  1.  On  the  origin  of  language,  par- 
ticularly figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry 
and  music :  and,  2.  On  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of^  Solo- 
mon's Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  given  an  interesting  account  of 
nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book.  See  a  further 
account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xlvii. 
pp.  302—310. 

155*.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  exj^anatory.  By  John 
Mason  Goon.    London,  1803,  8vo. 

**  The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  (me 
in  prose,  marked  with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version  { the  other 
in  couplet  verses,  of  no  inferior  construction  Each  idyl  is  illus- 
trated with  notes,  in  which  very  various  learning  is  displayed,  with 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms  from  a  great 
variety  of  authors. — So  much  elegant  learning  and  sneoessful  ulus- 
tration  we  have  seldom  seen  wimtn  so  small  a  compass  as  the  pre- 
sent volume."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  454,  455.)  See 
also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  302—312. 

156*.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes,  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  AUegonea  contained 
in  that  book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Frt,  A3.  Lon- 
don, 1811,  8vo.  2d  edit  1825,  8vo. 

In  this  publication  the  author's  plan  is,  first  to  give  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Song;  of  Solomon,  and  to  show  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  book.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vious translators,  especially  Bishop  Percy  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  ;  after 
the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  collection 
of  idyls  or  little  poems,  which  are  designed  for  instruction  and  edi- 
fication in  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Though  the  translator 
has  taken  much  pains  in  consulting  other  writers,  his  woriL  bears 
ample  testimony  that  he  has  not  servilely  followed  them,  but  has 
evidently  thtfugnt  for  himselC 

157.  Canticum  Canticomm  illnstratum  ex  Hierographia  Oiien- 
talium,  ^  J.  H.  Kistsxaker.    Miinster,  1818,  8vo. 

158.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination,  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
inon;  in  which  many  beautiful  Prophecies  contained  in  that 
inspired  Book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  considered  and  explained. 


with  Remarks  critical  and  expository.     By  William  Daviosoit. 
London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inspired 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  his 
true  s[liritual  church,  and  particularly  to  their  espousals ;  and  as 
giving  a  general  prophetic  outline  of  tier  history,  trom  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  our  Lordf,  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union  with 
the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  often  invisible, 
progressive  state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  are 
pointed  out,  her  outward  state,  trials,  and  persecutions  do  not  pass 
unnoticed.  Mr.  Davidson  has  consulted  the  previous  labours  of 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

159.  Canticum  Canticomm.  Prae&tione,  Yersione  Latina,  et 
Commentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxit  M.  F.  Uhlsmai^it.  Lip- 
sis,  1821,  8vo. 

OV  THE  PROPHETS,  GE77ERALLT. 

160.  Henrici  Arentii  Haxaker  Commentatio  in  Libellum  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  qui  Grsce  circumfertur :  sive  Dis- 
putatio  Historico-Chorographica  de  Locis,  ubi  Prophets  Hebrs- 
orum  nati  et  sepulti  esse  dicuntur.    Amstelodami,  1833,  4to. 

161.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1787,  12mo. 

This  work  is  a  judicious  abstract  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Blayney  :  it  was  originally  compiled  to  ac- 
company a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  subsequently 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer  of  this 
accoimt  was  informed  many  vears  since  by  one  of  the  original  Lon- 
don publishers  (Mr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  of^  Elliott  and  Kay,  in  the 
Strand),  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
held  this-  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  students  and 
others  who  could  not  am>rd  to  buy  many  books. 

162.  Les  Proph^tes,  nouvellement  traduits  sur  FH^breu,  avec 
des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques.  [Par  le  President  Aoier.] 
viz. 

Isai'e.     Paris,  1820,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

J^r^mie,  avec  une  Appendice.     Paris,  1821,  2  parties,  8vo. 

The  appendix  to  this  Version  of  the  Predictions  of  Jeremiah 
contains  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch. 

Ez^chiel.     Paris,  1821,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

Daniel.     Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

PetiU  Proph^tes.    Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

163.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  with  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  History,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
by  way  of  Prelude.  Printed  with  the  Text  By  John  Webb 
Cols.     London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

164.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  Greorge  R.  Notes.  Vol.  I.  con- 
taining Joel,  Amos;  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Rnd  Micah.  Boston  [Massa- 
chusetts], 1833,  Svo. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  indicious  plan  which  he 
adopted  in  his  new  Translation  of  the  Ptalms  (see  No.  117.  p.  120. 
of  thia  Appendix).  He  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the 
best  critical  aids.  The  volume  is  terminated  by  thirty-six  pages 
of  concise  but  useful  explanatory  notes.  Mr.  N.  expects  to  complete 
his  imdertaking  in  two  more  volumes. 

ISAIAH. 

165.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  wherein  the 
Literal  Sense  of  his  Prophecies  is  briefly  expkiined.  By  Samuel 
White.     London,  1709, 4to. 

166.  Campegii  ViTRiirejs  Commentarins  in  Librum  Prophe- 
tiarum  Jesais.    Leovardis,  1714,  and  1720,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  most  elaborate  Commentarv  on  the  "  Evangelical  Prophet,'' 
to  which  all  subsequent  expositors  nave  been  deeply  indebted,  the 
literal  sense  is  carefully  investigated ;  the  difierent  interpretetions 
of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined ;  and  the  interpretation  which 
Vitringa  nas  deduced  from  them  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  treatinjg 
of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argument  of  nis  prophecy,  his 
style,  time  of  wnting,  and  canonical  authority.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  further  augmented  by  the  geographical  and  historical 
notices  interspersed  throughout,  concerning  the  Babylonians,  Phi- 
listmes,  Moabites,  Syrians  of  Damascrv,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  and 
other  Gentile  nations ;  by  which  not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  very- 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  are  admirably  elucidated. 

167.  Isaiah:  a  New  Translation  with  a  preliminary  IMsserta- 
tion,  and  Notes  critical,  philological,   ard  explanatofy.     By 
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Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London,  4to.    London,  1778, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  sublime  and  admirably  executed  version,  a  German  trans- 
lation was  published  by  M.  Koppe,  at  Gottingen,  1779 — 1781,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  The  preliminary  dissertation  is  invaluable  for  the  Hffht 
it  throws  on  the  genius  and  structure  of  prophetic  poesy.  The 
merits  of  this  work  are  ably  appreciated  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  zxix.  pp.  144 — 146.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrections  in  a  tract  that  is 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  by  Koecher  in  his  Vindicics  Sucri  Textut 
HebrcBi  EtauB  adversut  Lowthii  CrUicam,  8vo.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted 
at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of  Koecher's  book,  however,  is 
no  great  loss  to  the  student ;  for  the  late  eminent  learned  orientalist, 
the  professor  Henry  Albert  Schultens  (of  Leyden),  speaking  of  his 
book,  says: — "  It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by 
the  assertion  that  the  text  of  Isaiah  would  nut  gain  any  thing  by 
Dr.  Lowth's  conjectures.  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  When 
in  Oxford  and  London,  /  toos  intimately  acquainted  toith  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  exceUent^di8posl- 
tion ;  and  am  therefore  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  liery 
seal  against  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him 
with  severity,  as  if  the  bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  petulant  critic." 
(Letter  of  Professor  Schultens  to  the  late  Dr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow, 
cited  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  504.)  Bishop  Lowth's 
version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  supplementary 
notes  to  his  **  New  TVandation  of  laaiah*'  (8vo.  London,  1790),  with 
oonstderable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  in  **  Short  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah"  (8va  London,  1790):  to  these  Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791, 
in  a  *'  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges^*  in  which  he  justifies  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  Bishop  Lowth's  mistakes 
and  defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of 
modem  Socinian  tenets,  and  were  published  by  the  (Sociniaii) 
**  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Some 
fiirther  **  Remarks  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in 
correcting  Uie  Text  of  Uie  Hebrew  Bible"  were  published  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Rogers,  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  12rao. 

168.  Esaias  ex.  Recensione  Textus  Hebrsi,  ad  fidem  qnorun- 
dam  Codd.  M88.  et  Versa.  Latine,  vertit,  Notasque  varii  argu- 
menti  subjecit,  J.  C.  Dosdkrleix.  Norimbergs,  1789,  3d  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  8vo.  1780 ;  the 
critical  Notes  are  excellent. 

169.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged ;  the  Translation 
altered  from  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Stock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.     1 804, 4t6. 

"  The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the 
orizinal  language  of  Isaiah  reduced  lo  a  metrical  arrangement,  and 
to  have  this  accompanied  with  the  version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  re- 
serving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  adding  such  corrections  as  later 
critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  corrections 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  aimost  the  form  of  a  new 
version.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
supplied  partly  by  the  translator,  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of 
these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness, 
and  teiui  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
prophecies."  (Bri tish  Critic,  vol.  xxviii.O.S.  p.  466.)  '*  Bishop  Stock's 
version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or 
to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  ner- 
vous, and  manly  style.  That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of 
readers  be  perused  with  profit.  Superadded  to  this.  Dr.  Stock  in- 
vites the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  and  to  compare,  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  page  ;  and 
may  tempt  even  the  careless  to  uiow  something  of  that  language 
in  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  originally  conveyed."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  146.  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  263—265.) 

170.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Vander  Hooght  By  the  Rev.  John  Joirss, 
M.A.     Oxford  and  London,  1830,  12mo. 

This  version  is  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Vander  Iloo^ht's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  received 
Hebrew  text.  Sn  the  elucidation  of  obscurities,  the  translator  has 
diligently  compared  the  versions  and  illustrations  of  Schmidt,  De 
Dieu,  Vitringa,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Stock,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius,  and  others  ;  and  he  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  late 
distinguished  orientalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  NicoU,  for  his  kind  and  able 
assistance.  No  notes  or  criticisms  accompany  this  translation.  "  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  of  translation. 
The  language  of  our  authorized  version  is  retained,  where  no 
change  was  absolutely  required  ;  the  style  is  spirited  and  fluent 
throughout,  and  numerous  passages,  which  have  either  been  mis- 
conceived, or  badly  expressed,  by  former  translations,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  view  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  con» 
nection  in  which  they  occur,  and  adapted  to  easy  and  general 
comprehension.  Comparing  the  two  versions  together"  [the  pre- 
sent and  that  of  Mr.  JenourJ  **  we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
decidedly  the  better  on  the  whole;  but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jenour  generally  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  with 
fidelity  and  success."  (Congregational  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  357.) 
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171.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  from  th« 
Hebrew,  with  Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Pro- 
phecy.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jsxou a.    London,  1 83 1 , 2  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Jenour  is  to  render  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
more  generally  interesting  than  they  ordinarily  prove  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  With  this  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  coinmentary  tc^etber  with 
a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement.  His  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  con- 
tents ;  then  follow  the  version  and  explanatory  notes,  the  practical 
remarks  and  the  critical  notes.  Occasionally  the  sections  are  di- 
vided into  interlocutory  parts.  "  What  constitutes  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work,  are  the  explanatory  and  practical  remarks 

with  which  each  section  is  accompanied While  the  author 

throws  light  on  numerous  passages  or  this  ancient  book,  which  re- 
late to  people  and  places  that  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
theatre  of  human  anairs,  he  brings  forwanl  much  important  matter, 
calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience,  and  to  purify,  console,  and 
strengthen  the  heart."  (Congregational  Magazine,  June,  1831,  vol 
xiv.  p.  355.)  "  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  of  our  read 
ers  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  productions  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  prophets,  excellently  translated,  and  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary."  (Eclectic  Review, 
November,  1831,  p.  421.) 

172.  Proph^ties  dlsa'e,  traduites  en  Frangais,  avec  des  Notes. 
[Par  M.  Prunkllb  de  Likre.]     Paris,  1823,  8vo. 

173.  Caroli  Ludovici  Hoheiselii  Observationes  Philologico- 
ExegeticsB :  quibus  nonnuUa  Sv<n(an<t  Esaie  loca,  ex  indole  lin- 
gom  sancts,  ex  accentuatione  Ebreonun,  et  antiquitatibus,  ill  us- 
trantur  et  exponuntur,  aliorumque  versiones  et  interpretationes 
modeste  examinantur.     Gedani,  1729,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Fifty-third  Chiapter  of  Isaiah» 
By  8.  Harris,  D.D.     London,  1739,  4to. 

175.  Animadveraiones  Philologico-Criticse  in  Loca  difiiciliora 
Jesais ;  quibus  prsstantissimorum  Interpretum  Sententias  expo- 
nit,  suam  novamque  proponit  Josephos  Fridericus  Schellimg. 
Lipsis  [1797],  8vo. 

176.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  A.S.  By  Sa-< 
muel  [Horslet],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.R.8.  A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to. 

177.  N.  G.  ScHROEDBRi  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus 
de  Vestitu  Mulierum  Hebrsarum,  ad  Jesai.  lU.  v.  16 — 24.,  quo 
vocabulorum  abstrusiorum  tenebras,  ad  &cem  dialectorum,  dia- 
cutere  conatus  est.     Lug.  Bat  I  745,  4to. 

178.  Everhardi  Schkisii  Disaertatio  Philologico-Exegetica  ad 
Canticum  Hiakis,  Jes.  xxxviL  9 — ^20.    Lug.  Bat  1769,  8vo. 

JEREMIAH,  AND   LAXEITTATIOITS. 

179.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accom- 
panied by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hugh^BROVOBTON,  pp.  317 — 323,  folio. 

180.  Hermanni  Veitema  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Propheti- 
anim  Jeremis.  Quo  Condones  rite  distinguuntur ;  Scopus, 
Nexus,  et  Series  Sermonis  accurate  investigatur ;  perpetua  Para- 
phrmsi  ezponitur ;  et  selectis  Obeervatis  Yoc^es  ac  Phrases  illus- 
trantur,  ac  Implementi  demonstratione,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  confirm-^ 
antur.    Leovardhe,  1765,  2  parts,  4to. 

181.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations :  a  new  translation,  with 
Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin 
Blatnst,  D.D.     Oxford,  1784,  4to.     Edinburgh,  1810,  8vow 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah ;  "  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  with  much 
credit  to  the  author,  both  as  a  translator  and  a  critic.  His  subject 
is  not  of  equal  eminence  with  that  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
bishop.  It  has  less  variety  in  the  matter,  and  contains  a  less  fund 
for  curious  inquiry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is 
very  exact,  and  preserves  the  tone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing. 
The  notes  are  very  copious.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful,  and 
some  discover  much  critical  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  The  various  read 
ings  arc  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciously." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxi.pp.  162, 163.)  Besides  a  valuable 
preliminary  discourse,  there  is  an  appendix,  comprising  a  selaction 
from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript  notes  (now  deposited  in  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the  prophecy  and 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

182.  J.  D.  MicHASLis  Observationes  Philologies  et  Critics 
in  Jeremiffi  Yaticinia  et  Threnos.  Edidit,  multisque  animadver- 
sionibus  auxit,  Job.  Frid.  Schlsusiter.    Gottingen,  1793.  4to. 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papers  of  that 
late  eminent  scholar,  J.  D.  Michaetis,  by  Professor  Schleusner 
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with  many  additional  remarfai  by  the  latter.  M.  SchleuMjer,  in  the 
■ame  year  published,  at  Tubingen,  in  4to.  DiaaertaUonea  Tres,  qua 
continent  ObeervationeB  ad  Vaticinia  Jeremi«. 

183.  Jeremias  Vates,  i  Vereione  Judaorum  Alexandrinorum, 
ac  reliquorum  Interpretum  Gnecorum  emendatus,  Notisque 
criticis  illustratus  k  G.  L.  Spohv.  Vol.  I.  Lipsis,  1794.  VoL  IL 
Lipsis,  1823.  8vo. 

A  continuation  of  the  first  volume  of  these  illustrations  of  Jere- 
miah is  given  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti*s  Sylloge  Comraentationum 
Theologicanim.  These  are  enlarged  and  completed  in  the  second 
volume,  which  was  published,  after  the  author's  death,  by  his  son, 
F.  A.  W.  Spohn. 

184.  J^r^mie,  traduit  sur  le  Texte  Original,  accompagn^  des 
Notes  explicativcs,  historiques,  et  critiques.  Par  Jean-George 
Dahler.    Strasbourgh,  1825,  8vo. 

Professor  Dahler  has  conferred  a  considerable  service  on  bibli- 
cal literature  by  this  translation  of  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
The  historical  parts  are  printed  as  prose ;  the  poetical  parts  are  in 
hemistichs,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  introduction  and  notes 
are  very  judicious.  Dr.  D.  announces  a  second  volume  (m  the 
event  of  this  first  volume  being  favourably  received),  which  will 
be  particularly  designed  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who 
are  studying  u>r  the  sacred  office. 

186.  Commentarii  in  aliquot  Jeremi®  Loca.  Auctore  T. 
RooRDA.     Groningffi,  1825,  8vo. 

186.  Threni  Jeremi®  philologice  et  critice  illustrati  k  Job. 
Henr.  Parbau.    Lugd.  Bat  1793,  8vo. 

187.  ThTcnos  Jeremiie  et  Vaticinium  Nahomi  metrice  red- 
didit,  Notisque  Philologicis  illustravit,  C.  A.  Biorn.  Hauniae, 
1814,  8vo. 

187*.  CuT»  Exegetico-Critic®  in  Jeremis  Thrcnos ;  auctore 
Fr.  Ersxakx.    Rostochii,  1819.  8vo. 

XZSKIXL. 

188.  Hieronymi  Pradi  et  Jo.  Baptist®  Villalpawdi  in 
Ezechielem  Explanationes,  et  Apparatus  Urbis  ac  Templi  Hie- 
rosolymit  Commentariis  illustratus.  Rom®,  1596 — 1603,  3 
vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  best  commentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  ever  was  written.  An  extract  of  ViUal- 
pandi's  comment  on  Ezekiel,  c.  xlii.  xli.  xl.  and  xlvi.,  illustrating  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  temple,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  Mr.  I/>wth 
made  great  use  of  thb  work  in  his  learned  commentary  on 
Ezekiel. 

189.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  By  George 
Grsenhill.    London,  1645,  and  following  years,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  seldom  to  be  found  complete;  the  fifth  volume  is 
mirticularly  scarce.  A  second  edition  of  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1649. 
The  author  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ; 
and  his  exposition  was  originally  delivered  in  lectures  to  his  con- 
gregation. "  Like  all  the  productions  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  evan- 
gelical, and  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but, 
like  most  of  them,  it  is  distinguished  oy  its  sound  ooctrinal  and 
practical  views,  rather  than  by  the  elegance  of  the  composition, 
or  the  critical  acumen  of  the  reasonings  and  illustrations."  (Orme's 
Bibiioth.  Bibl.  p.  217.) 

190.  Schol®  Prophetic®,  ex  Prelectionibns  Georgii  Calixti 
in  Jesaiam,  Jeienuam,  et  Ezechielem,  collects.  Quedlinborgi, 
1715,  4to. 

191.  J.  Fr.  Starcrii  Commentarii  in  Ezechielem.  Pranco- 
furti  ad  Mcenum,  1731, 4to. 

192.  Hermanni  Veiyema  Lectiones  Academic®  ad  Ezechie- 
lem. Edidit  et  prs&tus  est  Johannes  Henricus  Verschuir. 
Leovardi®,  1790,  2  parts,  4to. 

193.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  By 
William  Newcome,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Waterfwd,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh).     Dublin,  1788,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  the 
minor  prophets  noticed  in  p.  125.  "  The  numerous  admirers  of  that 
valuable  production  will  nnd  not  less  to  commend  in  the  present 
work.  They  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  rieht  reverend 
author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  before  so  wisely 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  most 
flowery  parts  of  it,  he  surmounts,  with  a  firm,  though  cautious 
step,  difliciilties  which  the  boldest  traveller  might  shun  without 
disgrace.  Instead  of  lavishing  most  explanation  on  what  is  most 
intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  erudition  where  erudition 
is  least  necessary,  he  successfully  employs  his  solid  judgment  and 
effectual  learning  in  the  elucidation  of  a  writer  who  has  been 
called  the  iEschylus  of  Hebrew  poetry."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol  iv.  p.  1.) 


DAinKL. 


194.  RoLLoci  (Roberti)  Commentarius  in  Librum  Danielis 
Prophet®.     Edinburgi,  1591,  4to. 

196.  Hexapla,  OT  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Daniel.  By  Anr* 
drew  WiLLET.    Cambridge,  1610,  folio. 

This  "is  a  work  of  much  information,  as  it  contains  the  opinions 
of  many  authors  on  each  point  of  difficulty."  The  same  "author 
has  written  comments  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Samuel, 
Romans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parts  of  books;  but  in  none 
does  he  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work."    (Dr.  William's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

196.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  a  Commen- 
tary in  English  and  in  Latin,  is  in  the  first  tome  or  part  of  the 
learned  but  eccentric  Hugh  Brououton's  Works,  pp.  164 — 337. 

197.  Martini  Geikri  Pr»lectiones  Academic®  in  Danielem 
Prophetam.    Leipsic,  1702,  4to,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geier's  expository  works. 

198.  Prodromus  Danielicus,  sive  Novi  Conatus  Historic!, 
Critici,  in  celeberrimas  difficultotes  Histori®  Veteris  Testamenti, 
Monarchiarum  Asi®,  &c.  ac  prscipu^  in  Danielem  Prophetam. 
Auctore  Gerardo  Kkrkherdkre.     Lovanii,  1710,  8vo. 

199.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newtow.  London, 
1733,  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was 
published  by  M.  Sudemann,  in  4lo.,  at  Amsterdam,  1737.  All  sub- 
sequent commentators  are  largely  indebted  lo  the  labours  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

200.  Hermanni  VEirExs  Dissertationes  ad  Vaticinia  Danielis 
Cap.  II.  VII.  et  VIII.  Leovardi®,  1745,  4to.— Ejusdem,  Com- 
mentarius ad  Danielis  Cap.  xi.  4.— xii.  3.  Leovardi®,  1762, 4to. 

201.  Daniel:  an  Improved  Version  attempted:  with  Notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B  J). 
London,  1807,  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  as 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  Isaffeh,  and  Dr.  Blayney's  of  Jeremiah. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  (Svo.  Oxford,  1795.), 
Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  predictions  of  Ilaggai, 
Malachi.  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  tiiis  work  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  245—250. 

202.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Commentators  on  them.  By  Richard  Amxsr.  London, 
1776,  8vo. 

The  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  of 
Grotius  (who  Jias  been  followed  by  Le  Clerc  and  others),  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work  (which  is  noticed  only  to  put 
the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  it)  was  reprinted  m  1798, 
with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance !  An  exposure  of 
some  of  this  author's  erroneous  notions  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290—295. 

203.  Observations  on  the  Visions  of  Daniel,  and  on  part  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  Witii  an  appendix  [on 
the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  St  Matthew,  &c.]  By  the  Rev. 
William  Girdlestore,  A.B.     Oxford,  1820,  8vo. 

204.  Hor®  Prophetic® ;  or  Dissertations  on  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel.   By  Joseph  Wilson,  A.M.   Oundle,  1824,  8vo. 

Numerous  disquisitions  relative  to  particular  prophecies  of 
Daniel  have  been  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventy 
weeks:  the  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

205.  Adriana  Kluit  Vaticinium  de  Messia  Duce  Primarium, 
sive  Explicatio  LXX.  Hebdomadum  Danielis.  Medioburgi,  1744, 
8vo. 

206.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis  Epistol®  de  LXX.  Hebdo- 
madibus  Danielis  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baronetum.  London, 
1773,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  these  highly  curious  letters,  see  the  Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xlix.  pp.  263—267. 

207.  A  Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the  true  Import 
and  Application  of  the  Vision  related  Dan.  ix.  20.  to  the  end, 
usually  called  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  &c.  By 
Benjamin  Blatwet,  B.D.     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

Dr.  Blayney  controverts  some  points  of  Professor  Michaelis's 
opinion, wnicn  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  notice.  The  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  this  learned  tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  lii.  pp.  487 — 491. 

208.  XX.  Hebdomadum,  quas  Gabriel  ad  Danielem  detulerat. 
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Interpretation  ParaphraBis,  Computatio,  cum  Vocabulorum  Diffi- 
ciliorum  Explicatione,  &c  Auctore  Johanna  Ubi.  Oxonii, 
1788,  8vo. 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
"Weeks.     By  George  Stanley  Fabkr,  B.D.     London,  1811,  Svo. 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet    By  the  Rev.  John  Stoitard,  D.D.   London,  1826,  Svo. 

**  The  Dissertation  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  order  and 
fitness  of  the  discussion  which  it  includes,  is  entitled  to  high  praise 

as  the  work  of  a  scholar." "On  the  whole,  we  feel  bound, 

both  on  account  of  the  interest,  importance,  and  difficulties  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, to  recommend  it  to  our  theological  readers,  as  highly  deserv- 
ing of  their  attention."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  244. 
857.) 

211.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Chronological  Numbers 
recorded  in  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  Revelation  of  St  John.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Alwood,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

COimSHT ABIES  OS*  ALL  OR  MOST  OP  THE  VIITOR  PROPHETS. 

212.  Victorini  Strigblii  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim 
Prophetas  Minores.     Lipsis,  1561,  8vo. 

213.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentani  Locupletissimi  in  Pro- 
phetas Quinque  Minores,  inter  eos  qui  Minores  vocantur.  Qui- 
Dus  adjuncti  sunt  aliorum,  etiam  et  veterum  (in  quibus  sunt 
Hebrsi)  et  recentium  Commentarii.    Sine  anno  et  loco. 

214.  Lamberti  Dan  si  Commentarius  in  Joelem,  Amos,  Mi- 
cham,  Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Haggseum,  Zachariam,  et  Malachiam. 
Genevs,  1 578,  Svo.  Also  with  commentaries  on  the  other  four 
minor  prophets,  in  8vo.    Geneva,  1586,  1594. 

215.  A  Fruitfull  Commentarie  upon  the  Twelve  Small  Pro- 
phets, briefe,  plaine,  and  easie,  going  over  the  same,  verse  by 
verse With  very  necessarie  fore-notes  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  these  and  also  all  the  other  Prophets.  Written 
in  Latin  by  Lambertus  Danjbus,  and  newly  turned  into  English 
by  John  Stockyrood.     London,  1594,  4to. 

216.  Johannis  Drusii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores. 
Amstelodami,  1627,  4to. 

These  commentaries  were  originallypublished  at  diflferent  times, 
between  the  years  1595  and  1627.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

217.  As  Fatidicus,  sive  Duodecim  Prophets  Minores,  Latina 
Metaphrasi  Poetica  expositi,  partim  a  Jacobo  Augusto  Thuano, 
partim  a  Cunrado  Rittershusio.     Ambergse,  1604,  Svo. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  occurrence.  The  younger  Roeenmiiller 
pronounces  the  paraphrases  of  the  celebrated  president  De  Thou, 
and  his  coadjutor  Ritter8hu8iu8,to  be  executed  with  great  elegance. 
Besides  the  arguments  to  the  prophecies,  and  the  summaries  trans- 
lated into  Latm  by  Rittershusius  from  the  Greek  of  Hesychius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  this  volume  contains,  1.  Three 
Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou, 
Joachim  Camerarius,  and  Adam  Siberus ; — 2.  A  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  an  anonymous  French  author ; — 
3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet,  by  Henry 
Meibomius; — 4.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Conrad  Rumellius ; — 5.  Daniel  preserved  among 
the  lions,  by  Rittershusius; — and,  6.  Nine  of  the  Fsalms  of  David 
translated  mto  Greek  hexameters,  also  by  Rittershusius.  Rosen- 
raiiller  has  frequently  cited  this  work  in  Lis  Scholia  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

218.  A  Parephrastical  Explication  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets.    By  David  Stores.     London,  1659,  Svo. 

219.  Caroli  Maris  de  Veil  Expositio  Litteralis  Duodecim 
Prophetarum  Minorum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebneo- 
nim  rilibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  menimentis. 
Londini,  1680,  Svo. 

220.  Joannis  Tarxovii  in  Prophetas  Minores  Commentarius, 
in  quo  Textus  Analysi  perspicua  illustratur,  ex  fonte  Hebrseo  ex- 
plicatur,  locis  SS.  parallelis  confirmatur,  ^  pravis  expositionibus 
vindicatur ;  usus  vero  in  locis  communibus  ex  ipsa  Scriptura 
natis  et  probatis  indicatur,  cum  Prsefatione  Jo.  Benedicti  Caip- 
zovii.     Francofurti  etLipsis,  1688,  1706,  4to. 

Tamovius  was  iustly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  divines  of  his  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  several  pro- 
phets were  published  at  difilerent  times  in  a  detached  form,  aiMi 
were  first  collected  together  by  the  elder  Carpzov. 

221.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah, 
and  Malachi.     By  Edward  Pococre,  D.D. 

These  learned  commentaries  were  published  at  several  times 
between  the  years  1667  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the 
collective  edition  of  his  "  Theological  Works,"  published  by  Dr. 
Twells,  in  2  vols,  folio.    London,  1740. 


222.  Joannis  Marckii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores, 
seu  Analysis  Exegetica,  quk  Hebneus  Textus  cum  Versionibus 
veteribus  confertur,  vocum  et  phrasium  vis  indagatur,  rerum 
nexus  monstretur ;  et  in  sensum  genuinum,  cum  examine  varia- 
rum  interpretationom,  inquiritur.  Amstelodami,  1696^1701 
4  vols.  4to. 

These  commentaries  are  much  esteemed :  they  were  reprinted 
in  1734,  at  Tubingen,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Pfaff,  who  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marckius. 

223.  Phil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnomon  in  Duodecim  Prophetas 
Minores,  in  quo,  ex  nativa  verborum  vi,  simplicitas,  profunditas, 
condnnitas,  salubritas  sensaum  coelestium  indicatur.  Heilbron, 
1753,  4to. 

The  remark  already  ofifered  on  Burkius's  Gnomon  Psalmorum 
(p.  120.  supra)  is  equally  applicable  to  his  work  on  tiie  minor 
prophets. 

224.  Vaticinia  ChabacQci  etNachumi,itemque  nonnulla  Jesaise, 
Miches,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  observationibus  historico-philolo- 
gicis  ex  historia  Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illustrata. 
Auctore  R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalinskt.    Vratislavis,  1 748, 4to. 

A  work  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country :  it  is  in  the  list  of 
biblical  treatises  recommended  to  students  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandafir(Dr.  Watson). 

225.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets. By  W.  Newcoxe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Lon- 
don, 1785,  4to.    Pontefiract,  1809,  Svo. 

"  The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of 
eastern  manners  and  customs  as  are  l^t  collected  from  modem 
travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  prelate  has  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modem. 
His  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  the  least  merit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  continually  en- 
livened by  the  introduction  of  classical  quotations — an  expedient 
by  which  the  tedium  of  grammatical  disquisition  is  happily  reliev- 
ed, the  taste  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  in  some 
instances,  more  successfully  explainea,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious 
modes  of  instroction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  58.)-— 
The  8vo.  edition  above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4to.  edition,  en- 
riched with  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley's 
criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  and  of  easy  purchase,  but  there  are  numerous  errata 
in  the  Hebrew  words. 

226.  Prophets  Minores  perpetua  annotatione  illustrati  k  D**'. 
Petro  Fouerio  Ackebmann.     Vienns,  1830,  Svo. 

A  valuable  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  oners  it  as  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  preceding  commentators,  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  one :  and  he  especially  cites  the  more  ancient  expositors, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Hermeneutics  as  some  modem  critics  afiect  to 
supplose.  Dr.  Ackermann  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  cog- 
nate dialects,  for  the  more  difiicult  forms  of  Hebrew  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  versions, 
and  the  best  modem  commentators.  He  has  further  added  his  own 
philological  observations,  where  they  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Critical  discussions  respecting  the  authors,  genuineness,  and  cano- 
nical authority,  of  the  several  books  are  designedly  omitted ;  as 
Dr.  Ackermann  refers,  fer  these  topics,  to  his  "  Introductio  ad  Libroe 
Canonicos  Veteris  Fcederis,"*  of  which  a  notice  has  been  given  in 
p.  171.  supra. 

227.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  ;  with  some  Notes  from  Jonathan's  Paraphrase 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  Critical  Remarks  from  R.  S.  Yarchi,  Aben- 
ezra,  D.  KimcM,  and  Abarbenel.  By  A.  Pick.  London,  1833, 
Svo. 

The  author  of  this  vereion  is  a  Jew,  who,  many  years  since,  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  full  conviction  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  indeed  ^  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Irving  God.*' 
The  design  of  his  version  is,  not  to  supersede  our  venerable  autho- 
rized translation,  but  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  it,  by  directing  the 
reader  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  original;  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  enter  more  simply  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
unshackled  by  the  views  of  men.  Tne  notes  are  stricUy  gram- 
matical and  explanatory. 

228.  Observationes  Philologice  atque  Critics  ad  qnsdam 
Prophetarum  Minorum  Loca,  subjuncta  vemacula  Chabacuci 
Interpretatione.  Auctore  J.  Ch.  Dahl.  Neo-Strelitis  (New 
Strelitz),  1798,  Svo. 

HOSEA. 

229.  An  Exposition,  with  practical  Observations,  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Hosea  ;  first  delivered  in  several  Lectures  at  St. 
Michael's,  Comhill.    By  Jeremiah  BrBRouoHss.   London,  1643 

1—1650,  Svo. 
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230.  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  translated,  with  a  Commen- 
tary and  Notes.    By  James  Nbals,  A.M.    London,  1771,  8vo, 

231.  Samuelis  Henrici  Mangeri  Commcntarius  in  Librum 
Propheticum  Hoses.     Campis,  1782,  4to. 

232.  Hoses  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustravit  Ch.  Fr.  Kuinuel.     Lipsise,  1792,  Svo. 

Prof.  Kuinoel  has  applied  Heyne's  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  prophecy  of  ilosea.  The  text  rarely  varies 
Irom  the  Masora. 

233.  Hosea:  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslet,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
2d  edition.     London,  1804, 4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections :  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1801 ;  the  preface  contains  a  treasure  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  "  This  translation,  with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valu- 
able accession  to  sacred  teaming ;  and  evinces  at  once  the  best 
qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and 
a  powerful  judgment."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  176.)  A 
new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections  and  alterations,  forms  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  "  Biblical  Criticism,    which  is  noticed  infra. 

234.  Hoseas  Pn^eta.  Introductionem  prsmisit,  vertit,  corn- 
men  tatus  est  Joannes  Christian  us  Stuck.     Lipsiie,  1828,  Svo. 

A  valuable  help  tO  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Rosea.  The  In- 
troduction contains  a  history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  lived  ;  disquisitions  on  the  genius  and  argument  of  his  prophecy, 
and  on  some  particular  portions  of  it;  philological  observations  on 
the  prophet's  style,  ana  the  history  of  his  predictions,  which  are 
divicfed  by  Dr.  Stuck  into  nineteen  sections.  He  professes  to  have 
consulted  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators  and  critics,  espe- 
cially Eichhom,  Kuinuei,  Boeckhel,  Roseimiiiller,  Gesenius,  and 
Dr.  Wette. 

JOEL. 

235.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  JoeL 
By  Samuel  Cuakdler.     London,  1735,  4to. 

230.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  et  nolis  philologicis  illustratus,  ab 
A.  SvANBono,  Lingg.  00.  Professoris  in  Academia  Upsaliensi. 
UpsaL  1806,  4to. 

AXOS. 

237.  Amoa  Propheta,  expositus,  interpretatione  nova  Latina 
instructus,  mmpluMdmo  commentario  ex  theologia  Ebnea  ac  Tsra- 
elitici^  illustratus,  cuon  quatuor  appendidbus.  Cura  et  studio  J. 
Ch.  Harxitbergii.     Lugd.  Bat  1763,  4to. 

238.  Oracula  Amori.  Textum,  et  Hebraicum,  et  Gnecum 
Veraionia  Alexandrin»,  notis  criticis  et  exegeticis  instruxit,  ad- 
junctaque  ^^ersione  vemacula  [L  e.  Germanic^]  edidit  Joannes 
8everinus  Vatbr.     Hals,  1810,  4to. 

239.  Disputatio  Academica  de  Amoso.     Quam publico 

examini  submittit  Theodorus  Gulielmus  Johannes  Jutnboll. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

JOliTAH. 


240.  Aug.  Pfsifteri  Pnelectiones  in  Prophetiam  Jons,  re- 
cognitse  et  in  justum  commentarium  redacts,  quibus  emphases 
vocum  eruuntur,  verus  sacrs  Scripturs  sensus  exponitur,  sen- 
(entiffi  varis  et  Judsorum  et  Christianorum  adducuntur,  ftdss 
refelluntur,  et  qusstiones  dubis  resolvuntur.  Wittd^ergs,  1671, 
1706  ;  Lipsis,  1686,  4to. 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfeif- 
fer's  works,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1704.  See 
torn.  ii.  pp.  1131 — 1165. 

241.  Jonah :  a  faithful  translation  from  the  original,  with 
philological  and  explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
liminary discourse,  proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  present  text.  By  George  Bbnjoist. 
Cambridge,  1796,  4to. 

Literally  good  for  nothing.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  see  the 
British  Critic,  vol.  x.  O.  S.  pp.  493-^.  622—636. 

MICAH. 

242.  Johannis  Tarvotii  in  Prophetam  Micham  Commenta- 
Rostochii,  1632,  4to. 


245.  Chabacuci  Vaticiniom  Commentario  Critfco  atque  Exe^ 
getico  illustratum.    Edidit  B.  P.  Kofod.    Gottings,  1792,  8vOi 

246.  Prolusio  ad  Interpretationem  tertii  capitis  Habacuci, 
Auctore  Joanne  Gustavo-.  Stickel.    Neostadii,  1828,  8vo. 

HAG6AI. 

247.  Haggeus,  the  Prophet ;  whereunto  is  added  a  most  plen- 
tiful Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  Publique  Lectures  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  Gryneus,  fidthfuUy  translated  bj  Christopher  Feather- 
stone.    London,  1586,  12mo. 

248.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Aggeua.  By  James 
PiLKiiroTOir,  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, 1560,  8vo. 

ZSPHAiriAH. 

249.  Spicilegium  Observationum  Exegetico-criticarum  ad  Ze- 
phanis  Vaticinia.    Auctore  Dan.  a  Coelin.    Breslau,  1818, 4to. 

250.  Hermann!  Yeitexa  Sermones  Academici,  vice  Com- 
mentarii  ad  Librum  Prophetiarum  Zacharis.  Leovardis,  1787, 
4to. 

ZECHARIAH. 

251.  Zechariah :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  phi- 
lological, and  explanatory,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Blatket,  DJ)., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.     London,  1797,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  version  of 
Jeremiah,  already  noticed  in  p.  123.  supra.  **  We  think  it  our  duty  to 
say  that  Dr.  Blayney  has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  ai^rded  great  assistance  to  the  biblical  student."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii^.  655.)  See  also  the  Montlily  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  26—28. 

252.  F.  B.  KoESTER  Meletemata  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Za-, 
charis  Prophets  partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix.— xiv.  pro  tuenda 
ejus  authentia.     Guttings,  1818,  8vo. 

253.  A  Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Zacbariah  the  Prophet, 
with  a  corrected  Translation,  and  Critical  Notes.  By  John  Sro- 
NARo,  D.D.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

'*The  specimens  we  have  given  will  sufficiently  recommend  the 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  their 
most  careful  perusal,  and  as  entitling  the  learned  author  to  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  every  biblical  student"  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  416.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol. 
i.  pp.329— 347.) 

254.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the 
Messiah's  Coming.  With  a  New  Exposition  of  Zechariah  on 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.R.Park,M.D.  London,  1832, 8 vo. 

MALACHI. 

255.  A  Commentary  upon  the  whole  Prophcsye  of  Malachy. 
By  Richard  Stock.     London,  1641,  folio. 

This  work  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  the  best  ex 
tant  in  his  day  on  the  prophet  Malachi. 

256.  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary,  with  Notes  not  more 
useful  than  seasonable,  upon  the  whole  Prophede  of  Malachy ; 
delivered  sermonwise  divers  years  since  at  Pitminster  in  Sum- 
merset    By  William  Sclater,  D.D.     London,  1650,  4to. 

257.  Salomonis  Yait  Til  Malachias  Illustratus.  Lugd.  Bat 
1701,  4to. 

258.  Hermann!  Veitema  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Eleoch- 
tico-Propheticum  Malachis ;  quo  variis  simul  aliis  Scripturs 
Sacrs  locis  nova  lux  infunditur.     Leovardis,  1759,  4to. 

259.  C.  F.  Bahrdt  Commentarius  in  Malachiam,  cum  Ex- 
amine Critico  Yersionum  Yeterum,  et  Lectionum  Yariarum 
Houbigantii.  Accedit  Specimen  Bibliorum  Polyglottorum.  Lip- 
sis,  1768,  8vo. 
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243.    Adami   WiLnii   Meditationes   Sacrs  in   Prophetam 
Nabam.     Francofurti,  1712,  4to. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophet  Nahum.    (Walchius.) 

264.  Symbols  Critics  ad  Interpretationem  Vaticiniorum  Ha- 
^acuci,  etc  Auctore  Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Haxvleiit.  Erlang, 
1795,  8vo. 


§  5.  coivmextators  oir  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  old 

testameitt. 

1.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  such  Books  of  the  Apocrypha 
as  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches :  viz.  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Tobit  Judith,  Baruch,  History  of  Susannah,  and  Be! 
and  the  Dragon.  With  two  Dissertations  on  the  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  Esdras.  By  Richard  Arnalb,  B.D.  Second  edition, 
corrected.     London,  1760,  folio;  also  various  editions  in  4to. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books  originally 
appeared  at  di^rent  times :  it  is  freauently  bound  up  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Patrick,  Lovtrth,  and  Whitby  on  the  Canonical 
Books  of  Scripture,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 

2.  Jo.  Phil.  Baukrmeisteri  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam 
Salomonis,  Librum  Yeteris  Testamenti  Apocryphum.  Guttings, 
1828,  8vo. 

%*  Some  Commentaries,  annexed  to  critical  editions  of  particular 
Apocryphal  Books,  will  be  found  in  p.  163.  of  this  Appendix. 
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§  6.    PRII^CIPAL   C0MMEWTATOB8    OK   TBI    WEW   TKSTAMEITT, 
AND    ON    DETACHED    BOOKS    THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentatort  on  the  entire  JW»  Testament. 

1.  Laurentii  Valljb  Annotationeg  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
ex  diversorum  utriusque  lingus,  Grscs  et  Latins,  codicum  col- 
latione.     Parisiis,  1505,  8vo. 

Valla  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  revivers  of  literature, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  critic  rather  than  as  a  divine  ;  whence  he  was  led  to 
make  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation.  His 
annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus :  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  ihe  Critici  Sacri. 

2.  Desiderii  Erasmi  Paraphrasis  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Basiles,  .1524,  folio. 

"  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  in- 
genious remarks."  (Dr.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777-1780,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Erasmus 
was  also  autnor  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
togedier  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Le 
Clerc*8  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contem- 
porariet  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Augustini  Marlorati  Novi  Testamenti  Catbolica  Expo- 
ntio  Ecclesiastica :  sive  Bibliotheca  Expositionum  Novi  Testa- 
menti, id  est,  Expodtio  ex  probatis  onmibus  Theologis  collecta, 
et  in  unum  corpus  singulari  artificio  conflata,  quse  instar  biblio- 
thecs  multis  expo^toribos  referts  esse  posset.  Apud  Henricam 
Stefhanum,  1561,  1564,  1570.  Genevte,  1583,  1585,  1593, 
1596,  1620.    Heidelbergs,  1604,  folio. 

The  multiplicity  of  editions,  through  which  this  work  passed, 
attests  the  high  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  though  it  is  now  but  little  known.  It  contains  Erasmus  s 
Latin  version  of  the  New.  Testament,  together  with  various  expo- 
sitions, collected  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  as 
well  as  from  later  interpreters,  whether  of  the  reformed  or  Lu- 
theran Communions,  with  which  the  author  has  intermixed  his 
own  observations. 

4.  ^TTTo/utfn/utitraL  in  omnes  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  qnibus 
et  genus  sermonis  explicatur,  et  series  concionum  monstratur, 
et  nativa  sententia  testimoniis  pin  antiqaitatis  confirmata.  Edita 
a  Victorino  Strioblio.    Lipsis,  1565,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**  This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  observations  are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinus 
Strigelius  is  excellent"    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

5.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Noetri  Novum  Testamentum,  cujus 
Gneco  contextui  respondent  interpretationes  dusB;  una,  vetus; 
altera  Theodori  Bezs;  cum  ejusdem  Theod.  Bezs  annota- 
tiouihua.  Accessit  etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Foedus 
Commentarius,  in  quo  et  Figurs  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Signi- 
ficatio,  et  Orationis  Sententia,  ad  illius  Fcederis  intelligentiam 
certiorem,  tractantur.     Cantabrigis,  1642,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  **  Bcza  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  critic  on  the  Greek  language  of  any  commentator  we 
have.  There  is  no  translation  that  I  know  of  equal  to  his :  and 
his  remarks  on  Erasmus  and  the  vulvar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactness.  On  me  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention.*' 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Commentaries  of  Joachim  Camerarius, 
which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  are  very  useful:  in  them,  the 
learned  author  expounds  the  text  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
manner  only,  according  to  the  senius  of  the  original  languages, 
and  without  entering  into  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  They 
are  a  reprint  of  Camerarius's  Notatio  figurarum  sermonis  in  libris 
quatuor  evangeHorum^  et  indicata  veroorum  significatio  et  orationis 
sententia,  ad  illorum  scriptarum  inteUigentiam  certiorem.  Lipsiee, 
1572,  2  vols.  4to. 

6.  Lues  BRuoBif  SIS  Commentanus  in  Quatuor  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelia.     Antwerp,  1606,  3  vols,  folio. 

*•  A  beautifully  printed  book,  very  scarce  and  valuable."  (Dr. 
Harwood.) 

7.  Joannis  Maldonati  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangelia. 
Paris,  1617,  folio. 

**A  very  ingenious  commentator,  distinguished  for  his  elegant 
and  neat  Latinity."    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

8.  Martini  Chemttitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangelistarum. 
Hamburg.  1704,  best  edition,  folio. 

See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p.  159.  of  this  Appendix. 

9.  Joannis  Pricsi  Commentarii  in  yarios  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros.     Londini,  1660,  folio. 

These  notes  are  inserted  in  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  Critici 
Sacri :  they  are  greatly  valued  as  containing  "  many  valuable 
observations,  particularly  illustrating  the  modes  of  diction  which 
occur  m  the  sacred  classics,  from  profane  writers.*'  (Dr.  Har- 
wood.) 


10.  Job.  Chrlstoph.  Wolfii  CursB  Philologic®  in  Novum 
Testamentum.     Basil,  1741 ;  the  best  edition,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilalion;  as  "Wolflus  does  not 
simply  relate  the  sentiments  of  others,  but  frequently  animadverts 
upon  them  with  sreat  critical  discernment."  (Dr.  VVilliams.)  A 
continuation  of  this  work  was  published  by  John  Christopher 
Koecher,  entitled  "  Analecta  Philologica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor 
Evangelia."    Altenburg,  1766,  4to. 

11.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  S.  J^sus  Christ,  traduit  en 
Francois,  sur  I'Original  Grec,  avec  des  notes  litt^rales,  pour 
^claircir  letexte:  par  Messieurs  de  Beausobue  et  l'Enfakt. 
Amst.  1741,  best  edition,  4to. 

To  complete  this  excellent  work,  there  should  be  added,  •*  Re* 
marques  historiques,  critiques,  et  philologiques  sur  le  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, par  M.  Beausobre,  4to.  d  la  Haye,  1742."  Though  a  post- 
humous work,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  many  judicious 
observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  nevertheless  comprise 
the  substance  of  remarks  offered  by  the  best  interpreters.  An 
English  translation  of  St.  Matthew  s  Gospel  from  this  French 
version,  was  printed  in  4to.  several  years  since,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  8vo.  London,  1816. 

12.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum  editionis  receptiB  cum 
Lectionibus  variantibus  Codicum  manuscriptorum,  Editionum 
aliarum,  Versionum,  et  Patrum,  necnon  commentario  pleniore 
ex  Scriptoribus  veteribus  Hebrseis,  Grscis,  et  Latinis,  historiam 
et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  et  studio  Joan.  Jacobi 
Wbtsteitii.  Amstelsdami,  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tom.  i.  Quatuor 
Evangelia  complectens.    Roterodami,  1832,  large  quarto. 

The  critical  merits  of  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
considered  in  p.  12.  of  this  Appendix.  As  a  merely  critical  comment^ 
this  of  Wetstein  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable: 
"  almost  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  in  the  sacred  text  he  has 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Almost  every  modern  commentator  of  note  has 
largely  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Wetstein. 

13.  Joannis  Benoblii  Gn  mon  Novi  Testamenti,  in  ^ao,  ex 
nativi  Verborum  Vi,  Simplicitas,  Profunditas,  Concinmtas,  et 
Salubritas  sensuum  coelestium,  indicatur.  Ulme,  1763, 4to.  best 
edition. 

"This  work  contains  an  instructive  preface,  a  perspicuous 
analysis  of  each  book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  judi- 
cious criticism.  His  plan  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Wolflus. 
Simplicem  fere  veritatem,  sine  sylva  multarum  opinionum,,  propono** 
(Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  he  excels  in  showuig  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The 
generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

14.  'H  KAINH  ^A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  Scholiis  theologicis  et  philologicis.  8vo. 
2  vols.    Londini,  1768  :  2d  edit  1776 ;  3d  edit  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy.  *'  It  was  a 
very  useful  companion  to  every  biblical  student,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  (the  second  in  1776),  the  first  of  which  is  the 
best ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  t^t  in  both  is 
inexcusably  incorrect."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  third  edition  of  this 
work  is  the  most  correct :  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  Poole's  Synopsis. 

15.  Christ  Gottfr.  Kuttweri  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Grscitas  ejus  explicatur,  et  Scholiis,  qus  ex 
Scriptis  recentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominis  philologorum 
excerpta  sunt,  illustratur.     Lipsise,  1780,  8vo. 

16.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece,  perpetu^  Annotatione  illus- 
tratum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols.  III. — X.  Gottings,  1778 — 
182er,  8vo. 

G.  B.  KoppE  (from  whom  this  edition  derives  its  distinctive 
appellation),  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  critical 
acumen,  in  the  year  1778,  published  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  short  critical  notes,  and 
some  excursus,  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones  on 
particular  passages ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  iri  the 
epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians. 
A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  appeared  in  1791,  and  a  third 
in  1823,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  T.  C.  Tychsen,  which 
in  the  title-page  is  called  Vol.  VI.  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe 
liv^d  only  to  add  another  volume,  numbered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1783.  A  third  edition  of 
this  volume,  with  additional  notes  and  philological  excursus,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ammon,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  the  year  1783,  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs  has  published  Vol.  III.  in  two 

f tarts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is  more  particu- 
arly  noticed  in  p.  134.  infra),  in  1809;  Vol.  VII.  in  two  parts, 
1792,  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  and  Philemon  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  containing  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  Heinrichs,  who  published  a  second  edition  of  it  in 
1823,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  two  parts,  forming  Vol.  X.,  1821.  Of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  to  form  Vol.  IX.,  D.  J.  Pott  has 
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published  two  fasciculi,  the  first  containing  the  epistle  of  James, 
and  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter.  The  third 
lascicuLus,  which  is  to  contain  the  epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  has 
not  yet  appeared.  In  1826,  Pott  published  the  first  part  of  Vol.  V., 
which  is  to  comprise  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  are  undertaken  by  persons, 
whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  excellent  There  is,  first 
of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  a  corrected  text,  agreeing  for  the 
most  part  with  that  of  Griesbach's  edition,  with  a  punctuation  en- 
tirely new,  and  divided  into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense, 
while  the  ordinary  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the 
margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  strictly  critical,  assiniing  the 
reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  textu8  recmtus ;  and  below  these, 
at  the  ^ttom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  ot  a  philological  nature, 
of  considerable  extent.  These  notes  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
are  to  boifound  in  the  best  critical  editions  o£  the  classics.  Their 
aole  object  is  to  enable  the  reader  distinctly  and  accurately  to  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  original  writers.  To  illustrate  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  all  are  brought  forward  the  passages 
where  the  writer  uses  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  expression ;  then 
other  New  Testament  writers  are  appealed  to ;  then  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  ;  then  the  Apocryphal  writers; 
and  also  Josephus  and  Philo ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  classical  authors 
are  referred  to.  All  doctrinal  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomena,  in  which  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  author  s  authenticity,  <&c.  are  discussed  :  and  to  each 
bc^k  also  are  subjoined  short  excursus,  or  disquisitions,  on  passages 
of  extraordinary  obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
which  are  used  in  a  particular  sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  thus  detailed : — Koppe's  two 
volumes  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  :  he  is  a  remarkably  cau- 
tious critic  and  judicious  interpreter.  But  the  second  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  die  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  some  very  ex- 
ceptionable notes  by  Professor  Ammon :  they  are,  however,  care- 
fuUy  distinguished  from  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinrichs  and  Potts 
are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and 
excess  of  philological  speculation  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  modem  theologians  and  biblical  critics  of  Germany."  (Chris- 
tian Monitor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  642—644.    Edinburgh,  1822,  8vo.) 

17.  G.  F,  Hezel  Novi  Foederis  Voluinina  Sacra,  Virorum 
Clarissimorum  opera  ac  studio,  ^  Scriptoribus  Grsecis,  illustrata. 
Halffi,  1788,  8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  cum  Notis  Variorum,  and  imbodies  the 
labours  of  Wetstein,  Raphehus,  Palairet,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Bos,  and 
others. 

18.  Conjectures,  with  short  Comments  and  Illustrations  of 
various  Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew.  To  which  is  added  a  Specimen  of  Notes 
on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Stephen  Weston,  B.D.  London, 
1795,  4to. 

19.  Selecta  e  Scholis  Lud.  Casp.  Valcksnarii  in  Libros 
quosdam  Novi  Testamenti,  Editore  Discipulo  E.  Van  Wassen- 
bergh,  qui  Dissertationem  preemisit  de  Glossis  Novi  Testamenti. 
Amst  1815-17,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last 
century.  These  extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological. 
To  the  first  volume  M.  Wassenberg  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
those  passages  which  he  thinks  were  originally  glosses,  written  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  text.  To  the  second  volume  he  has 
also  prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trajections  oflen  neces- 
sary in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  these  Trajections  or  trans- 
positions are  arbitrary  enough.  Bishop  Jebb  has  ^iven  a  specimen 
of  them,  with  some  just  castigatory  remarks,  in  his  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, pp.  128--130. 

20.  'H  KAiNH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testomentum,  cun^^No- 
tis  Theologicis  et  Philolegicis.  Londini,  in  tedibus  typograpnicis 
A.  J.  Valpy,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  equal  correctness  and  elegance:  there 
are  a  few  copies  on  large  paper,  which  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
passages,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  that  he  has  followed 
Griesbach ;  and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with 
those  of  Hardy's  edition,  noticed  in  p.  278.  They  are  chiefly  se- 
lected from  Grotius,  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Bos,  Palairet,  Kypke,  and 
Rosenmliller.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  au- 
thor, occasion,  and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  and  ele^nt  Latinity. 
For  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  student  is 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.D.  It  is  no  mean  com- 
mendation of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  a  late  eminent  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(Bishop  Huntingford),  who  examined  it,  signified  his  approbation 
of  every  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned ;  and  stated  that,  had  Jk  edited  it,  it  would  have  been  simi- 
larly edited. 

21.  'H  KAINH  ATA0HKH.     The  New  Testament  with  Eng- 
iah  Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.     [By  the  Rev. 


Edward  Valpt,  B.D.]    A  new  edition.    London,  1826,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  preceding  work  :  as 
it  is  now  accompanied  with  various  readings,  the  reader  will  find 
a  more  particular  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings  and  philological  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Burton  and  Blomfield,  among  the  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  19    of  this  Appendix. 

22.  Testamentum  Novum  Grscd.  Cum  animadversionibus  Cri 
ticis,  Sec  a  Joanne  Severino  Vater.    Hals  Saxonum,  1824,  8to. 

See  the  title  at  length,  and  an  account  of  the  Notes,  &c.  of  this 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix. 


23.  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament; 
with  a  Decad  of  Common  Places.  By  John  Tbapp.  London, 
1647,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources,  but  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  uncouUi  Ian- 
guage.    It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 

24.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
by  Henry  Hammoxo,  D.D.     London,  1702,  folio,  best  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653 :  it  is 
in  great  and  growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  criticisms, 
but  many  that  are  much  mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  "finds  the 
Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal  fault :  many  of  Le 
Clerc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good  ;  and  his 
edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  the  origi* 
nal."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

25.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  doc- 
trinal and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter.  London, 
1695,  8vo. — Reprinted  at  London,  1810,  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  text,  and 
in  a  smaller  type.  The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  contain  much  sound 
sense  and  piety.  Mr.  mxter*s  "  practicai  writings,"  said  Dr.  Bar- 
row, "  were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  re* 
futed." 

26.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
By  Daniel  Whitbt,  D.D.  London,  1761,  2  vols,  folio:  also 
1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1703 :  and  the  10th  edition,  in  4to.  appeared  in  1807. 
Divines  of  every  denomination  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whit- 
by's commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  upon  the  New 
1  uetament  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  seen  recommended  to 
students. 

27.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein 
the  Sacred  Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  dec 
By  William  Burkitt,  M.A.  London,  1814, 4to.;  also  1833, 
in  2  voltk  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed 
early  in  the  last  century  ;  and  its  practicai  utility  has  caused  it  to 
be  several  times  reprinted  in  folio,  besides  the  above-noticed  edi- 
tion in  4to.  It  does  not  profess  to  discuss  critical  questions,  but  is 
very  useful  for  the  inJTerences  it  deduces  from  the  sacred  text. 
Burkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  "  has  many  schemes  of  old  sermons  : 
his  sentiments  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  authors 
from  whom  he  took  his  materials  were  orthodox  or  not"  The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Glasse  published  an  edition  of  this  work,  a  few  years 
since,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an 
abridgment,  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo.  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

28.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Form  of  a  Paraphrase,  with  occasional  Notes, 
and  serious  Recollections  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  By  John 
GuTSE,  D.D.  London,  1739-52,  3  vols.  4to.  Various  editions 
are  extant,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  his  religious  principles  Caivinislic.  His  paraphrase 
has  never  been  very  popular,  though  it  "  is  said  to  display  a  sound 
judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  considera- 
ble critical  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  490.) 

29.  An  Exposition  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient  and 
modem.     By  John  Marcuaitt.     London,  1743,  folio. 

30.  The  Primitive  New  Testament  Part  I.  containing  the 
Four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II.  containing 
XIV.  Epistles  of  Paul.  Part  III.  containing  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles.  Part  IV.  containing  the  Revelation  of  John  [translated, 
with  a  few  Notes,  by  William  Whistow],  8vo.  Stamford,  1745, 
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A  book  not  of  veir  common  occurrence :  to  render  it  complete, 
there  should  be  prenied  a  harmony  "of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  Beza*s  double  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  first  part  is  translated  **  according  to  the  Greek  part  of  the 
MS.  of  Beza,  the  imperfections  of  which  are  supplied  from  the  Vul- 
gar Latin ;"  the  second  nart  is  "  according  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Clermont  manuscript ;"  tne  third  and  fourth  parts  are  said  to  be 
"all  according  to  the  Greek  Alexandrian  MS.,  according  to  the 
collation  in  Dr.  Mills,  corrected."  The  modem  distinctions  of 
chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

31.  The  Family  Expositor:  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1760-62,  6  vols.  4to.  Also  in  4  vols.  4to.  London,  1808  ; 
and  various  editions  in  6  vob.  8vo. :  also  in  one  volume,  super- 
royal  8vo.     London,  1825. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Barrington),  in  addressing  his 
clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  characterizes  this  masterly  work  in 
the  loUowin^  terms  : — "  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  recom- 
mend Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  interpreter  and 
faithful  monitor.  Other  expositions  and  commentaries  might  be 
mentioned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  authors,  for 
their  several  excellencies ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition,  acute- 
ness  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition:  out  1  know  of 
no  expositor  who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge;  whether 
you  regard  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  composition,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  infor- 
mation, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the 
piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  moral  and  religious  applica- 
tions. He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of 
the  commentators  that  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
grammatical  difiiculties,  he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philo- 
logical writers  on  the  Greek  Testament  than  could  almost  have 
been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Family  Ex- 
positor. Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too 
early  into  the  hands  of  those  intended  for  holy  orders."  (Sermons 
and  Tracts,  p.  150.)  This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  lists  of 
books  recommended  by  Bishops  Walson  and  Tomline,  and  almost 
every  other  theological  tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
bv  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  was  published  a  few  years  since  oy  the 
Rev.  S.  Palmer,  entitled  "  The  Family  Expositor  aoridged,  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  author;  containing  his  version,  and  the  most  use- 
ful explanatory  notes,  with  practical  reflections  at  the  end  of  each 
section  entire."  2  vols.  8vo.  It  fotma  a  convenient  companion  to 
Afr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  115.  of 
this  Appendix. 

32.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek, 
and  corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  with  the  conunon  divi- 
sion into  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  ;  and  illustrated  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Wtnhe,  A.M. 
London,  1764,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to  have  made  his  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgment.  As  to  the 
translation  and  many  of  the  notes,  they  are  so  much  taken  from 
the  Family  Expositor  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  Uie 
duty  we  owe  the  public^bliges  us  to  say,  they  are  more  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  eaitor."  (Monthly  Review, 
O.  &  vol.  rxxi.  pp.  406,  407.)  The  book,  however,  is  useful,  and 
not  dear. 

33.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Greek,  according  to  the 
present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences.    By  John  Worslet.    London,  1770,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  version  is  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  authorized  translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and 
with  some  degree  of  success)  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and 
to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to  our  present  language, 
He  professes  to  have  pnid  esoecial  attention  to  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  particles,  many  ot  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted 
in  the  authorized  version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  princi- 
pally intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  more  literal  or  various 
renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  "  This  work  may  be  very 
usefully  consulted ;  and  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  translation  in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."    (Mouth.  Kev.,  O.  S.  vol.  xliii.  p.  12.) 

34.  The  Christian  Expositor:  being  a  brief  Explanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Ashton.     London,  1774,  8vo. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much 
in  his  title-page.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several 
pertinent  illustrations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  well-intended 
work  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  improvement."  (Monthly  Re- 
view. O.  S.  vol.  lii.  p.  365.) 


35.  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pointing  out  the 
leading  sense  and  connexion  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  Wm. 
Gilpin,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly-admired  and  ably-executed  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions :  it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4to.  1790.  **  The 
plan  of  the  author  is,  to  ^ve  the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, verse  by  verse,  m  such  a  kind  of  paraphrase  as  may  make 
the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative,  and  con- 
vey the  doctnnal  parts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and 
illustration  of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the 
whole  with  pleasure.  Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  for 
sake  of  explanation ;  but  o£  this  and  every  deviation  from  the  ap- 
parent literal  sense  of  the  context,  due  notice  is  given  in  the  notes; 
which  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satifactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  Ukely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of 
studies ;  and  we  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  exe- 
cuted with  good  sense  and  without  affectation."  (BnUsh  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

36.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wake - 
FiELn,  B.A.     Second  edition,  with  improvements.     London, 

1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes, 
8vo.  1792.  For  an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  ver- 
sion, see  the  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241 — 247. 
and  vol.  xx.  p.  225.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  A  New  Translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  with  N(Ues  critical,  philological,  and 
explanatory.  4to.  London,  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  Ixix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  A  Jiew  Translation  of  those  Parts  only  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  wrongly  translated  in  our  common  version,  dvo.  London, 
1789.  This  is  a  small  volume,  but  more  valuable  for  reference 
than  the  work  above  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  corrections 
of  passages  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  observations. 

37.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  original 
Greek.  Humbly  attempted  by  Nathaniel  Scarlett,  assisted  by 
men  of  piety  and  literature.    With  Notes.    London,  1798,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Universalists.  "  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  see  so  much  piety 
and  good  intention  so  very  expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  whole  plan 
and  form  of  the  work.  What  advantage  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  printing  the  historical  parts  of  the  Testament  like  a  vlav  ?..,, 
"  It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  oook,  that 
this  strange  method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable."   (British  Critic,  O.  ^  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

38.  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatory 
Notes.     By  William  Newcomb,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

1 796,  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  the  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800. 
In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that  his  original  intention  extended  no 
further  than  to  improve  our  authorized  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  following  the  text  of  Griesbach's  critical  edition,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Finding,  howeVer,  that  his  plan  would  be  de- 
fective without  a  comment  on  the  text  of  such  a  difficult  book,  he 
proceeded  to  add  a  selection  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes 
which  he  had  formed  or  compiled,  with  occasional  additions  sup- 
plied by  able  commentators,  or  by  his  own  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  This  version  was  (much  to  the  mortification  of  some 
of  the  archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following 
work,  which  is  here  noticed,  merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages 
should  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it. 

39.  The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Versioit,  upon 
the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcomers  New  Translation :  with  a 
corrected  Text,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  &c.  6c>c,  &c. 
London,  1808,  8vo. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme ; 
for  though  the  late  learned  Archbishop  Newcome's  name  is  speci 
fied  in  the  title-page,  as  a  kind  of  model,  his  authority  is  aisre- 
garded  whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of  the  anonymous 
editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians," 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  London,  1808  (2d  edit  1814) ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ren- 
nell,  in  his  "Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Student  in  Divinity,"  8vo.  London,  1811 ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  "  Critical  Reflections 
on  some  important  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1811 ; 
and  especially  in  the  "Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  Su  Luke,'*  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822,  8vo.  The 
three  last-mentioned  treatises  discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did 
not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice.  Two  short  but  very  able 
critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315—336.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  foi 
1809,  vol.  V.  pp.  24—39.,  236—251. 
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40.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  Four  Gospels  arranged  in  Harmony,  where  the  parts  of  each 
are  introduced  according  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Narrative, 
and  the  Exact  Order  of  Time.  With  some  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations, and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  .William 
Thompsoit,  A.m.   Kilmarnock,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo 

This  work  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure ;  it  is  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Orme : — "  Mr.  Thompson  is 
entitled  to  respect,  for  his  attempt  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  success.  If  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  classical  and  biblical  Greek,  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, grea^  nicety  of  taste,  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  together 
with  a  command  of  pure  and  easy  phraseology  in  our  native 
tongue,  be  essential  to  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
will  not  stand  the  test.  The  author's  attainments  in  all  these 
respects  were  very  moderate.  The  version  is  '  studiously  made  as 
literal  as  possible.^  The  English  idiom  is  continually  sacrificed  to 
the  Greek,  so  that  grammatical  propriety  is  often  violated;  and 
the  desire  to  render  the  translation  very  faithful,  and  very  clear, 
has  oflen  made  it  obscure  and  incorrect  He  never  departs  from 
tiie  received  text  in  a  single  instance;  so  that,  for  him,  Mill  and 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  have  all  laboured  in  vain.  The  prelimi- 
nary ohsHrvations  contain  some  feeble  criticism  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
Dissertations.  The  notes  to  the  work  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
long;  but  they  rarely  discover  much  ability.  The  piety  of  the 
auuor,  and  his  attachment  to  the  leading  doctrines  of^  the  Gospel, 
are  very  apparent ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  some  of  the  ren- 
dering are  good,  and  many  remarks  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
attenuon."    (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  430.) 

41.  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrs,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and 
doctrinal ;  carefully  collected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Com- 
mentators, both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  so  digested  as  to  form 
one  consistent  body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each  portion  is  sys- 
tematically attributed  to  its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign 
matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a 
copious  body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  M.A.  [now  D.D.]  London,  1827,  8  very  large 
volumes,  8vo. 

Copious  as  is  the  title-page  of  this  elaborate  work,  it  barely  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  its  various  contents.  Purposely  avoiding  to 
treat  on  those  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  Commentaries 
of  Bp  Maut  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  of  Mr,  Hewlett, 
the  annotations  of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Siade,  the  treatises  of  Bps. 
Tomline  and  Marsh,  Michaeliss  Introduction,  and  also  in  this 
work.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  derived  his  exegetical  and  doctrinal  an- 
notations from  the  Scholiasts  and  Glossographers,  as  well  as  from 
Theophylact,  Theodoret,  Euthymius,  ana  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,  especially  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Chrysostom ; 
while  Eisner,  Raphehus,  Kypke,  Wetstein,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Tittmann,  Kuintiel,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  numerous 
other  critics  and  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have 
largely  contributed  to  his  philological  illustrations.  Nor  has  he 
omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Cartwright, 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Pococke,  Surenhusius,Schoettgenius,  Meuschen, 
and  others.  Those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  studies 
can  appreciate  the  labour  of  Dr  Bloomfield's  undertaking,  to 
which  ne  has  devoted  many  years  of  patient  research,  amid  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  difficult  passage  which  is  not  elucidated ;  while  the 
genuineness  of  some  important  texts,  which  had  been  impugned, 
IS  ably  vindicated  and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on 
which  real  Christians  may  agree  to  differ  in  opinion.  Dr.  B.  has 
laudably  applied  his  learning  to  the  defence  of  these  cardinal 
doctrines  ot  the  New  Testament, — the  Deity  and  vicarious  Atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  To  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  the  costly 
and  voluminous  publications  of  foreign  commentators,  these 
volumes  will  be  most  acceptable ;  while  such  as  may  possess  them 
will  here  find  a  convenient  manual  of  reference  for  their  opinions 
on  various  .topics.  The  value  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  glossarial  notes  which  he  has  introduced  on 
difficult  words  of  rare  or  infrequent  occurrence.  The  first  part, 
which  consists  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  four  Gospels;  the  second,  which  is  in  five  volumes,  treats 
on  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  sacred  literature  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
attention  of  Bible  students  for  many  years. 

42.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  translated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  and  with  the 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Arranged 
in  Paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  requires;  the  divisions  of 
Chaptera  and  Verses  being  noted  in  the  margin ;  with  various 
tables,  (&c.     By  James  Nourse.     New  York,  1827,  8vo. 

The  common  (or  authorized)  translation  remains  unaltered  ;  the 
paragraphs  are  generally  copied  from  those  in  Knapp's  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix ; 
though  sometimes  the  paragraphs  of  Bengel's  edition  are  preferred. 


A  critical  anal)rsis  of  the  contents  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
page.  A  few  notes  are  given  on  the  punctuation  of  several 
passages,  together  with  a  short  Introduction,  on  the  origin  and 
proper  use  of  the  Divisions  into  Chapters  and  Verses ;  an  outline 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  from  Archbishop  New- 
come's  ;  a  Table  of  the  Order  and  Date  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

43.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  A.  Cummikgs. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.     Boston,  1827,  12mo. 

44.  The  New  Testament :  with  a  Plain  Exposition  for  the 
use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bots,  M.A.  London, 
1827,  4to. 

46.  Analecta  Theologica.  A  digested  and  arranged  Com- 
pendium of  the  most  approved  Commentaries  upon  the  New 
Testament  By  the  Rev.  William  Tbollope,  M.A.  London, 
1829-34,  2  large  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  comprehensive  work  is,  to  com- 
press into  as  condensed  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity^ 
the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  expositions  of  the  principal  theolo- 
gians and  biblical  critics.  The  several  arguments  are  digested  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  merits  of  any  question  may  be 
seen  at  one  view,  without  reference  to  the  authors  themselves ; 
the  bulk  and  high  price  of  many  of  whose  works  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  junior  biblical  students^  for  whose  use  Mr. 
Trollope's  publication  is  especially  designed.  Those  writers,  who 
have  taken  different  sides  in  certain  questions,  are  distinctly 
marked ;  and  the  student  is  directed  to  that  interpretation  of  the 
several  disputed  texts  which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  and  most 
generally  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  very  important  feature  of 
this  work,  that  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  argumems  on  any  con- 
tested topic  in  a  conspicuous  and  connected  form :  whereas  in 
some  of  those  collections  of  notes  which  are  much  in  use  among 
junior  students,  the  heads  of  such  arguments  only  are  given, 
leaving  the  inexperienced  reader  in  a  maze  of  confiicting  opmions, 
and  unable  to  form  his  own  iudgment  without  consulting  ti^e 
writers  themselves ;  whose  works  in  many  cases  he  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  or  Uie  means  of  procmring. 

46.  The  Christian  Expositor,  or  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Use  ot  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holdxs^,  M.A.  London,  1830, 12mo.  Price 
10«.  6d, 

This  volume  also  forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden's  commentary  cm 
the  entire  Bible,  the  plan  of  which  is  stated  in  page  114.  No.  57. 
supra.    **ln  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking  me  author  has 

S'ven  an  explanation  of  every  verse,  and  even  of  every  pirate  in 
e  New  Testament,  which  appeared  liable  to  be  misunderMood ; 
first,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text  itself^  and  then 
by  consulting  the  most  eminent  commentators  and  biblical  critics, 
both  British  and  foreign.  Without  any  piuvde  of  sacred  philology, 
he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  his  investigation ;  and  the 
reader,  who  has  recourse  to  his  pages  for  the  interpretation  of 
really  difficult  passages^  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disappointed."' 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  August,  1830,  p.  480.)  "  As  a  practical 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  convenient  for  ready,  and,  we 
may  add,  satisfactory  reference,  this  is  one  of  the  roost  useful 
works  that  has  for  some  time  appeared*  ccmnected  with  biblical 
literature.  Mr.  Holden  gives  us,  instead  of  philology,  the  results 
of  philology,  two  extremely  different  things ;  and  such  words  and 
passages  only,  as  admit  of  ambiguity,  are  selec.ted  for  explanation. 
The  task  is  accomplished  with  great  intelligence  and  learning.'* 
(Monthly  Review,  July,  1830,  pp.  468, 469.) 

47.  The  Devotional  Testament,  containing  Reflections  and 
Meditations  on  the  different  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  intended  as  a  Help  fo 
the  Closet  and  for  domestic  Worship.     By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Marks.     London,  1830.  4to. 

48.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  occa^ 
sional  Remarks,  critical  and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Bliss. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

49.  A  New  and  Corrected  Version  of  the  New  Testament ;  or. 
a  Minute  Revision  and  professed  Translation  of  the  original 
Histories,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Prophecies,  and  other  productions 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  To  which  are  subjoined  a 
few  generally  brief,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  Notes. 
By  Rodolphus  Dickinsoit.  Boston  [Massachusetts],  1833,  royal 
8vo. 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  has  reformed  the  titles  of  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  substituting  for  those  generally  received  such 
as  the  following.  History  by  Matthew ;  Luke's  History  of  Apostolio 
and  Ecclesiastical  Transactions ;  John's  General  Adchess  to  Chris^ 
tians ;  John's  Letter  to  an  eminent  Christian  Woman  ;  John's  Letters 
Visions,  and  Prophecies.  Whether  there  is  not  a  ridiculous  affec- 
tation in  all  this,  let  our  readers  judge.  This  work  is  announced 
on  the  title-page  as  a  professed  translation.  By  this  we  are,  it  is 
presumed,  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  an  ac<iMU  translation,  but  a 
concoction  of  materials  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  designed  to  pass 
as  a  new  translation.    And  we  are  very  willing  to  believe  it  a  prt^. 
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.  fesaed  transladoa;  for  a  pretty  thoroagh  examination  has  failed  to 
show  08  the  faintest  traces  of  a  critic's  hand.  Where  ill-chosen 
and  ill-arranged  phraseology  has  not  made  the  work  utterly  unin- 
telligible, the  sense  is  generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  received 
version,  with  her0^aBd  there  a  modification  borrowed  from  Campbell 

or  Macknight Apart  from  its  literary  execution,  this  pro/essed 

trandaJdon  has  no  distinctive  character:  and,  as  the  author  (in  his 
pre&ce)  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  rhetorical  embellishments 
with  which  he  has  adorned  the  sacred  text,  we  are  constrained  to 
award  a  verdict  of  unqualified  condemnation. 

"  The  notes  which  form  the  Appendix  to  ^is  volume  are  princi- 
pally selected  from  English  and  American  writers.     They  are 

excerpted  indififerently  from  writers  of  widely  varying  creeds 

He  has  introduced  many  annotations  from  works  not  professedly 
critical.  He  has  elevated  some  men  to  the  rank  of  commentators 
on  Scripture,  who  surely  never  anticipated  that  honour.  He  gives 
us  on  tne  Logos  a  note  from  Jefierson,  and  several  of  the  largest 
notes  are  credited  to  such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams,  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  Wirt  The  Free  Enquirer,  an  tn;£<2eZ /Taper  published  at  New 
York,  furnishes  several  short  remarks.  And  there  are  some 
original  notes,  tinged  with  the  translator's  usual  grandiloquence." 
(American  Monthly  Review  for  March,  18^,  vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222, 
22a) 

60.  The  Village  Testament,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, virith  Notes,  Original  and  Selected :  likewise  Introductions 
and  concluding  Remarks  to.  each  book,  Polyglott  References, 
and  Marginal  Readings,  Geographical  Index,  Chronological  and 
other  Tables  [and  two  Maps].  By  the  Rev.  William  Pattox. 
New  York,  1833,  second  edition,  1834,  18mo. 

A  commodious  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  neatly  printed, 
with  a  minute  but  very  distinct  type.  The  notes  have  been  com- 
piled with  much  industry :  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
original. 

51.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
tiie  New  Testament ;  original  and  selected  from  the  most  cele- 
brated Biblical  Critics  and  Commentators.  By  David  Davidson. 
Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1834,  18mo. 

52.  A  Pocket  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas 
KsTWOBTH.    London,  1834,  18mo. 


[ii.]   Commentators  on  detached  Boohs  of  the  JWw  Testament, 

COMIKEITTATORS  OK  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  Libri  Historici,  Gneci  et  Latini,  perpetuo 
Commentario  illustrati,  a  Baldvino  Waljso.  Lugd.  Bat  1653 ; 
et  Amstel.  1662,  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  cum  notis  variorum.  The  notes 
of  fiieza,  Grotius,  Drusius,  Heinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in 
regular  order,  the  reader  being  left  to  decide  for  himself,  which 
interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  sells  at  an  easy^  price, 
it  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  larger  editions  of 
those  eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred 
to,  or  procured. 

3.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Samuel 
Clarke,  D.D.     London,  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
usually  associated  with  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  *'  Para- 
phrase on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,"  2  vols.  8va  and  a  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Revelations,''  in  one  volume.  8vo.  by  T.  Pyle,  M.A.  Their 
deserved  ^popularity  has  caused  them  to  pass  through  repeated  edi- 
tions. *'  Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  deserves  an 
attentive  reading ;  he  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and 
connects  the  parts  well  together ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis  and 
seems  to  mistake  the  onTer  of  the  histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered  to  be  inferior 
in  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bucheri  Antiquitates  jBiblics  ex  Novo 
Testamento  selects,  consuetodines,  ritus,  formulas  vetenim  ex- 
aminantes.     Vitemberg&e  et  Lipsiie,  1729,  4to. 

A  collection  of  notes— some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix — on 
ttte  four  Gospels,  elucidating  them  principally  from  the  rabbinical 
writers. 

4.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels  in  a  new  method, 
for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  unlearned  English  reader ; 
in  two  parts ;  to  which  are  prefixed  three  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
Trapp,  D.D.     London,  1748.     Oxford,  1805,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  work  is  to  take  notice  only  of 
difficult  texts,  to  correct  tne  authorized  version,  and  explain  the 
diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently 
contradictory  passages.  The  three  discourses  prefixed  explain  with 
much  perspicui^  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are 
cited  in  the  New,  The  numerous  impressions  which  this  work  has 
undergone  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
dMorvedly  held. 
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5.  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  an^ 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  TransUition  of 
Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By 
Zachary  Pxarcx,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London,  1 777, 
2  vols.  4to. 

"On  the  whole,  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  other 
vnriters  of  eminence  who  have  employed  their  philolojgical  learning 
in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  &  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  205.)  *'  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  are  in* 
debted  for  an  invaluable  commentary  and  notes  on  the  fou^  Gos- 
pels," &C.  **  The  deeo  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these 
notes  are  really  beyona  all  praise."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  Pericops  Evangelics.  Illustravit  Christ.  Theoph.  Kuinosi. 
LipsisB,  1796,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the 
Gospels  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  these  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher*s  discourse.  The 
passages  selected  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Lituigy 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged 
and  corrected  in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuivosl  Commentarius  in  Libroa 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicos,  Vols.  I. — III.  Lipsis,  1808 — 1812; 
Vol.  rV.  Lipsis,  1818,  and  various  subsequent  editions,  all  in 
8vo.     Londini,  1828,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  phdclogical  commentaries  on  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament.  "  As  a  philologist,  Kuinoel  has 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  care  m  the  investigation  of 

words  and  phrases .In  general^  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic, 

as  to  idiom,  &c.  Oflentimes  he  makes  remarks  with  re8))ect  to  the 
connection  and  scope  of  discourse  that  are  valuable  and  important. 
In  all  these  points  of  view  he  may  be  strongly  commended  to  the 
student,  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  labour  he  has 
attained  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge  in 
his  work."  (Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository 
for  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  But  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  student  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  Although 
now  and  then  Kuinuel  has  successfully  vindicate  some  important 
controverted  passage  from  a  neological  interpretation  ;  yet,  in  some 
cases,  where  there  is  apparently  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  evangelical  narration,  he  makes  a 
shift,  but  with  no  great  dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  neologiana 
and  the  orthodox,  m  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  either.  Professor  Stuart  (ibid.  pp.  155 — 159.)  has  ffiven 
several  examples  of  these  trimming  interpretations,  which  we  nave 
not  room  to  insert ;  and,  with  regard  to  tne  trinitarian  controversy, 
he  has  shown  that  Kuinoel  is  what  has  been  termed  a  high  Arian. 
The  Greek  text  is  not  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary. Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the  Gospels  of  Scunt  Mark  and  Saint  Luke ; 
vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  John ;  end  vol.  iv.  that  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well-compiled  prolegomena, 
in  which,  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the 
time,  place,  and  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  his 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  fully  discussed.  The  London 
reprint,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  is  preferable  to  the 
editions  printed  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, but  also  for  the  reasonableness  of  its  price.  The  Tanoua 
readings  of  Griesbach  are  subjoined  to  the  textus  reeeptus  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  The  Harmony  of  Ae  Four  Gospels.    By  J.  Mackkioht^ 
D.D.     4to.  2  vols.  1756;  2d  edit.  1763;  3d  edit  8vo.  2  vols 
Edmburgh,  1804. 

See  a  notice  of  this  excellent  work  in  p.  16.  Na  13.  of  this 
Appendix. 

9.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek;  with  Pr^ 
minary  Dissertations  and  Notes*  By  Greorge  Cam^bbx.!.,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh;  Principal  of  Marischal  CoRege^  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  vols.  London,  1790 ;  2  vols.  8vo.  £dinbfugh»  1807 :  3d 
edit  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  placed 
the  author  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufficiently  attests 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Although  his  version  has  not  alto- 
gether answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  yet  the  note* 
which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philological  commentary  on 
^e  four  Evangelists ;  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arraoffed  in 
sections,  regulated  by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  or  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  Professor  CampbeOra 
worii  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for  students.  • 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abndged  for  the  use  of  Student&  2d 
edit  London,  1812,  3  vols.  8vo., 

Though  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the 
production  of  ti^e  Rev.  Mr.  Elslst,  vicar  of  Burenston  near  Be 
dale ;  by  whom  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels  only  were  first  pub* 
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listed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1799.  **  Altogether,  we  say,  without  the  small- 
est reserve,  we  never  saw  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  for  the 
use  of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagaci^,  diligence, 
and  erudition,  or  more  likely  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  easy  and  agreeable."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
836.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  zxx.  p.  441.,  and  vol. 
Ixxvi.  p.  381.) 

11.  Quatuor  Novi  Testament!,  EvangeUa  recenauit  et  cum 
Commentariis  perpetuis  edidit  Car.  Freder.  Augustus  Fbitschv. 
Tomus  I.  Evangelium  Matthsi  complectena.  Lipsis,  1825, 8vo. 
Tom.  II.  Evangelia  Marci  et  Lues.    Lipsis,  1830,  8vo. 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  words  is  admirably  investigated  in 
this  work ;  but  the  theological  interpretations  are  m  the  very  worst 
style  of  the  neoiogian  school  of  Germany. 

,  12.  Annotations  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  M.  Bland,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  U.  [comprising  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark.]  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1828-29,  8vo. 

These  annotations  are  designed  for  the  use  of  students  at  the 
university,  and  of  candidates  for  holy  orders :  and  by  them  these 
volumes  may  be  profitably  consoltecf.  Dr.  Bland  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  stores  of  our  best  old  English  divines,  and  has 
occasionally  illustrated  and  confirmed  his  inteipretations  of  particu- 
lar passages  by  apposite  quotations  from  the  lathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

12*.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  and  of  some  other  detached  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.    London,  1833,  royal  8vo. 

The  sole  object  of  this  learned  and  original  work  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  this  means  to  lay  the  foundation, 
rather  than  suggest  those  practical  and  pious  uses  to  which  they 
must  be  appli^,  if  they  make  us  **  wise  unto  salvation."  The 
author  has  aimed  to  afirord  help  to  the  attentive  general  reader, 
whenever  he  should  come  to  a  term,  phrase,  or  a  whole  passage, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  theo- 
logy of  the  sacred  volume.  The  notes,  therefore,  are  brief  upon 
the  plainer  passages,  and  most  copious  where  explication  appeared 
necessary.  No  real  difficully  has  been  evaded.  The  author  had 
contemplated  the  writing  of  expository  notes  on  the  entire  New 
Testament;  but  lived  onlv  to  complete  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  and  on  Luke  i. — ^xiii.  15.  and 
Rom.  i.^iii.  21. 

SAINT   MATTHEW    AND    SAINT   XARK. 

IS.  Caroll  Maris  ds  Veil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Evangelii  se- 
cundum Matthsum  et  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturanim  fontibus, 
Ebrsorum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monu- 
mentis,  emta.    Londini,  1678,  8vo. 

14.  Jacobi  Elsneri  Commentarius  in  Evangelia  Matthsi  et 
MarcL    Zwolls,  1767,  et  annis  sequentibus.     3  vols.  4to. 

SAINT   MATTHEW. 

15.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select 
Notes ;  wherein  the  version  is  vindicated,  and/  the  sense  and 
purity  of  several  words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek 
are  settled  and  illustrated.  By  Daniel  Scott,  J.U.D.  London, 
1741,  4to. 

16.  Gottfridi  Olsarii  Observationes  ad  Evangelium  Matthiei. 
Lipsis,  1743,  4  to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commenta- 
ly  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

17.  J.  C.  Pores  Qommentarius  in  Sanctum  Jeau  Christi 
Evangelium  secundum  Matthsum,  etiam  collatum  cum  evange- 
lio  Marci,  Lues,  et  Joannis,  in  iis  que  habent  communia,  necnon 
in  sanctum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  secundum  Marcum,  Lucam. 
et  Joannem.   «Mechlinis,  1823,  12mo. 

18.  Eccardi  Leichneri  de  tempore  Magorum,  hoc  est,  quo 
Magi  ex  oriente  recens  natum  Christum  Bethlehemi  adorirint, 
Commentatio  Analytica.    Amsteti.  1655,  12mo. 

19.  Commentatio  de  Vi  et  Moraento  Infanticidii  Herodiani 
in  Historia  Jesu  Christi.   Auctore  T.  L.  Danz.    Jens,  1823, 4to. 

20.  H.  P.  T.  Vbrhoeten  Disputatio  Theologica  de  Preca- 
tione  Dominica.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

21.  Commentatio  de  Solenni  Jesu  Christi  in  Urbem  Hieroso- 
lymitaram  Introitu,  Auctore  T.  P.  C.  Hutdecopsk.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

22.  F.  G.  Nicolai  Subinsar  Commentatio  de  Senau  Lod 
Matt  xxU.  37 — 40.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1822,  4to. 

23.  De  Consilio  et  Causis  Proditionis  Juds  Disaertatio.  Auc- 
tore Joaepho  Fxrenczt.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

SAINT  MARK. 

24.  Georgii  Friderici  Heupelii  Commentarius  in  Evangelium 
Marci.     Argentorati  (Straaburg),  1716,  8vo. 


Carpzov  has  indicated  this  Commentary  as  being  an  excellent 
one ;  we  have  never  seen  it 

SAINT  LDKE. 

25.  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Schleiermacher.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Translator  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall,  M.A.],  containing  an 
account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Three 
first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Marah'a  I^^rtation.  ^  London,  1825, 
8vo. 

Dr.  Schleiermacher  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  scholars  m  Germany ;  of  ihis  work  the  reader  wiJU 
find  a  copious  account  together  with  a  refutation  of  Dr.  S.'s  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  the  British  Critic  and 
Theological  Review  for  October,  1827,  pp.  342—398.  The  transla- 
tor's Introduction  is  an  admirable  disquisition  for  the  variety  of 
important  information  which  it  condenses  into  a  small  compass. 

26.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prslectiones  in  Lues  Evangelium, 
edidit  C.  A.  Donat     Lipsis,  1795,  8vo. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  A.M.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  designed  for  students,  who  may  not  have 
access  to  more  bulky  or  more  expensive  publicatioi\8.  Mr.  Migor 
has  availed  himself  of  every  accessible  source  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  evangelist ;  and  has  succeeded  in  comprising  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  that  information,  which  the  inexperi- 
enced student  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  research 
and  expense.  The  notes  have  been  compiled  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  divinity  examinations  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

28.  Scholia  in  Lues  Evangelium,  ad  supplendos  reliquorum 
Interpretum  Commentarios,  scripat  Fridericus  Augustus  Borne- 
MAinr.  Accesserunt  curs  secunds  ad  Actorum  cap.  XIX.  sqq. 
et  de  Glossematis  Novi  Testamenti  caute  dijudicandis  Dissertatio. 
Lipsis,  1830,  8vo. 

These  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  are  strictly  philolo- 
gical, and  illustrate  numerous  passages  which  preceding  commen- 
tators had  passed  by.  The  dissertation  on  the  Gospels,  which  some 
critics  imagine  to  nave  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  particularly  valuable. 

29.  Adriani  Leonardi  Vander  Boon  Mesch  Interpretatio 
Hymni  Zacharis,  quam  Lucas  servavit,  Evang.  I.  67 — 79.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1817,  4to. 

30.  Dissertatio   Theologica   inauguralis   de  Hymno  Maris, 

quam publico  examini  submittit  Nicolaus  Henricus  Tatum 

ZuBLi.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  dissertation  contains  a  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hymn  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  46—55.) ;  and  the  second 
part  investigates  its  sources,  poetical  structure,  and  the  doctrine 
which  it  teaches,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  who  was  pro- 
mised to  the  patriarchs. 

31.  De  Procuratore,  Parabola  Jesu  Christi  ex  Re  Provincial! 
Romanorum  iliustrata,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetica  ad  Luc. 
XVI.  1 — 9.    Auctore  C.  G.  L.  Gbossmanzt.    Lipsis,  1824,  4to. 

32.  Chr.  God.  KLiircKHABBT,  super  Parabola  Jesu  Christi  de 
Homine  Divite  et  Lazaro  in  Evangelio  Lues,  cap.XVL  19 — 31. 
consignat4,  Commentatio.     Lipsis,  1831,  4to. 

SAINT  JOHN. 

83.  Caroli  Wilhelmi  Stronck  Specimen  Hermeneutico-Theo- 
logicum  de  Poctrina  et  Dictione  Johannis  ApostoU.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1797. 

34.  Joannis  Clarisse,  Pro  Evangelii  Joannei  ATeENTEIA 
Dissertatio  Critico-Theologica.     Harderovici,  1806,  8vo. 

36.  Caroli  Gottlieb  Bretschneidkr  Probabilia  de  Evangelii 
et  Epistolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  Indole  et  Origine.  Lipsis, 
1820,  8vo. 

86.  Caroli  GuUelmi  Stein,  Authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  con- 
tra Bretschneideri  Objectiones  defensa.  Additur  Specimen  Novi 
Lexici  Joannei.     Brandenburgi,  1821,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  writings  of  Saint  John,  against  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Bretschneider ;  who,  in  his  'Probabilia,'  had  asserted,  contrary  to 
all  evidence,  that  the  writings  which  bear  that  apcratle's  name  were 
compiled  afler  his  decease  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  the  apostle !  * 

<In  the  Jena  Literary  GazeUe  for  January,  1827  (Supplt.  No.  1.),  it  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  the  preface  to  the  2d  edition  of  his  Hand- 
buch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dofunatic  Theol<^),  declares,  that  in  his 
biblical  criticisms  he  has,  without  any  hesitation,  used  as  genuine  sources 
the  writings  of  St  John ;  because  the  doubts  respecting  me  genuineness 
of  those  writings,  which  he  some  time  since  laid  before  the  public,  were 
regarded  by  him  merely  as  suggestions  which  might  give  occasioa  to  a 
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The  six  following  publications  were  also  occasioned  by  Df.  Bret- 
schneider's  Probaoilia. 

37.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  Programma,  quo  examinantur  dubitationes 
qusdam  de  authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  nuperrime  ex  prioribus 
quatuor  capitibus  a  Bretschneidero  excitaUe.     Jens,  1820,  4to. 

38.  Th.  Ph.  Ch.  Kaiser  Commentationes  III.  de  apologeticis 
Evangelii  Joannei  consiliis  authentiam  ejus  commonstrantibus. 
Erlang»,  1821-24-25,  4to. 

39.  A.  F.  6.  M.  Glasek  Dissertatio  Exegetico-Historica  de 
Johanne  apostolo,  Evangelii,  quod  ejus  nomen  prs  se  fert,  vero 
auctore,  respcctu  recentiorum  quarundam  dubitationum  atque 
criminationum.     Helmstadii,  1823, 4to. 

40.  A.  Th.  CALMBBRe,  De  antiquissimis  Patrum  pro  Evan- 
gelii Joannei  AvQtmicit,  Testimoiiiie.  Lipsis  et  Hamburgi,  1823, 
'olio. 

41.  Michaelis  Weberi  Authentia  Capitis  Ultimi  Evangelii 
Johannis,  huj usque  Evangelii  totius,  et  Prims  Johannis  Epistels, 
Argumentorum  Intemorum  Usu  vindicata.     Halis,  1823,  8vo. 

42.  Leonardi  Usterii  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Johannis 
Evangelium  genuinam  esse,  ex  compatatis  IV.  Evangeliorum  de 
coeni  ultima  et  de  passione  Jesu  Cbristi  narrationibus,  ostenditur. 
Turici,  1823,  8vo. 

43.  De  Authentic  Capitis  XXI.  Evangelii  Joannei,  e  sola 
orationis  indole  judicanda.  Scripsit  J.  C.  L.  Haitsscke.  Lip- 
sis,  1818,  8vo.  ^ 

44.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according 
to  John.  By  George  Hutchesoit,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Edinburgh.     London,  1667,  folio. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence  :  it  contains  many  valuable 
observations. 

45.  Commentarius  Analytico-Exegeticus,  tam  literalis  quam 
reaiis,  Evangelii  secundum  Johannem.  Authore  Fred.  Adol. 
Lampe.     Amstelaedami,  1724 — 1726,  3  vols.  4to. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  v«rork  on  Saint  John's 
Gospel  that  was  ever  published ;  every  ihing  which  the  learned 
author  could  possibly  collect,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evangelist, 
being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work  better  adapted  to 
the  mature  scholar  than  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
always  be  able  <to  select  with  judgment  from  these  ample  tomes. 
Lampe  alfv)  composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dissertation^  Philo- 
logico-Theologicae,  on  Saint  John's  Gospel,  which  were  published 
in  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.    They  are  replete  with  solid  erudition. 

45*.  Paraphrasis  Evangelii  Johannis,  cum  Notis  et  Canta- 
brigiensis  Codicis  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Semlsro. 
Hals,  1771,  8vo. 

Semler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critics  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  century :  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with 
treatability  many  philological  difficulties,  bear  a  high  price;  but 
he  espoused  such  rationed  dogmas,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance,  that  the  student  cannot  be 
too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 

46.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Recitationes  in  Evangelium 
Joannis ;  animadversiones  subjecit  Tho.  Imm.  Dindorf.  Prags, 
1795,  8vo.     Lipsis,  1808,  8vo. 

47.  Notes,  Critical  and  Dissertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
London,  1796,  4to. 

Though  bearing  the  date  of  1796,  this  volume  was  not  published 
until  the  year  1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  145 — 150. 

48.  Caroli  Tittmawwi  Meletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius 
Cxegetico-Critico-Dogmaticus  in  Evangelium  Joannis.  Lipsis, 
1816,  8vo.  ^ 

The  author  of  this  work  was  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dresden.  Without  vouching  for  every  opinion  Pr.  Tittmann  has 
offered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  commentary  on  Saint  John's  Gospel 
extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume ;  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expensive  work  unnecessary,  it  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot 
obtain  access  to  it. 

49.  Symbols  ad  Interpretationem  Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Mar- 
moribus  et  Numis,  maxime  Grscis.  Auctore  Fr.  Muntsr. 
Haunis,  1826,  4to. 

50.  Disputatio  Theologica  inauguraiis  de  Pretio,  statuendo 
Precationi  Jesu,  qus  continetur  Cap.  XVII.  Evangelio  Johannis, 

more  minute  and  fundamental  investigation  of  the  proofs  of  such  genuine- 
ness, which  proofs  at  that  time  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  still  incomplete ; 
and  also  because  he  trusted  that  this  inquinr  would  be  fully  accomplished 
by  the  publications  respecting  it  that  have  already  appeared,  as  weU  as  by 
those  which  were  announced  as  preparing  for  publication. 


quam publico    examini    submittit    Nicolaus    Jacobus 

Aarland.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

An  academical  dissertation  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  Theology, 
in  the  imiversity  of  Leyden.  Afler  treating  on  the  author  of  ue 
sublime  prayer,  contained  in  the  seventeenth  Chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Aarland  proceeds  to  give  an  exposition  of  it,  and  con> 
eludes  with  a  practical  view  of  the  example  which  it  afibrds  to 
Christians,  with  regard  to  the  things  for  which  they  ought  to  pray, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  temper  with  which  they  ought  to  ofier 
their  supplications. 

THE  ACTS  OP  THE  AP08TI.E8. 

61.  Dissertatio  de  Lues  u^iavtrrU  in  conscribendo  Actuum 
Apostolorum  Libro.  Scripsit  Adrianus  Cornelius  de  Msijisk. 
Hags  Comitum,  1827, 8vo. 

52.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  AposUes  and  of  St.  Paul's  Episties.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Burton,  D.D.    London,  1830,  8vo. 

63.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Dr.  Benson's 
History  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bevan's 
Life  of  Paul,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  p.  62* 
of  this  Appendix,  deserve  to  be  noticed,  in  this  place,  among 
those  writers  who  have  materially  illustrated  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposties. 

54.  Casparis  Stresohis  Commentarius  Practicus  in  Acto- 
rum  Apostolorum,  per  Lucam  Evangelistam  descriptorum,  capita 
priora  sedecim.  Amstelodami,  1658,  4to.  Ejusdem,  Commen* 
tarius  in  capita  duodecim  posterionu  Amstelodami,  1659,  4to, 
Hafiiis,  1717,  4to. 

This  work  originated  in  the  author's  sermons  (in  Dutch)  on  the 
Acts  of  the  AposUes:  they  were  aAerwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Streso's  work  is  commended  by  Walchius  for  its  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

55.  Caroli  Maris  i>£  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad 
litteram  explicata.     Londini,  1684,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veil's  expository  publi- 
cations :  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  entitled  A  Literal  Ex- 
planation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Written  in  Latine,  by 
C.  M.  du  Veil,  D.D.,  now  translated  into  English  out  of  a  copy 
carefully  removed  and  corrected  bi^  the  Author.  To  which  is  added 
a  learnt  Dissertation  about  Baptism  fgrthe  Dead.  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Written  in  LatinCt  by  the  famous  Fredericus  SpanhemiuSf  Filius, 
London,  1685,  8vo. 

56.  Joannis  Psabsoitii  S.T.P.  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum.     Londini,  1688,  4to. 

These  lectures*  are  prefixed  to  Bishop  Pearson's  Opera  Chrono- 
logica  edited  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  Londini,  1688,  4to.  Thev  extend 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  (as  may  be  expected)  contain  many  valuable  critical  and 
chronological  observations  for  the  elucidation  of  St  Luke's  nar- 
rative. 

57.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  confirmed 
from  other  authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.  By  Richard  Biscoe,  D.D.  London,  1742,  2 
vols.  8vo.     Oxford,  1829,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Biscoe's  sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  between  the 
years  1736  and  17^  Dr.  Doddridge  frequently  refers  to  it  as  a 
work  of  great  utility,  and  as  showing,  m  the  most  convincing 
manner,  how  incontestably  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Oxford  reprint  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

58.  Acta  Apostolorum  Grsce,  perpetui  annotatione  illlostrata 
a  Car.  Hen.  Heikrichs.     Gottings,  1809,  2  parts  or  vols.  8vo. 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  mentioned  in  pp.  127, 128.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of 
the  expositions  in  this  work  are  characterized  oy  that  lax  system 
of  interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  some  modem  expositors  and 
critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  his  ^uard. 

59.  Actions  of  the  Apostles,  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  John  Willis,  B.D.     London,  1789,  8vo. 

This  work  "  is  divided  into  several  sections,  to  which  are  added 
notes,  styled  Proofii  and  Illustrations.  Some  of  the  author's  altera* 
tions,  we  tiiink,  are  real  improvements;  others,  the  contrary; 
some  are  very  fiincifbl ;  and  there  are  others  for  which  we  cannot 
at  all  account"    (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

60.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Versio  et  Explicatio  Actuum 
Apostolicorum.  Edidit,  animadversiones  recentiorum  suasque 
adjecit,  GotUob  hnmanuel  Dindorf.    Lipsis,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

61.  nPAEEl2  TflN  AnOSTOAfiN.  Acta  Apostolorum.  Va- 
riorum Notis  tum  Dictionem  turn  Materiam  illustrantibus  suan 
adjecit  Hastings  RoBivsoir,  M.A.     Cantabrigis,  1824,  8vo. 
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This  beautifully  executed  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contains  the  text  of  Griesbach,  from  which  the. editor  has  very 
farely  deviated ;  and  beneath  it  are  placed  critical  and  philological 
Scholia.  **  This  edition  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  tne  peculiar 
expressions  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the-  author"  [editor]  "  has  judrciously  added  to  his 
own  remarks  those  of  the  best  critics  and  theologians.  Within  a 
•mall  compass  much  is  contained ....  We  should  imaeine  it  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  college-lectures  and  of  public  schools, 
as  wtended  by  the  writer;— and  it  is  a  book  which  the  more 
advanced  critic  may  add  with  advantage  to  hifi  library."  (Universal 
Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

62.  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  Mari,  quod  nunc  Yenetas  Sinus 
dicitur,  Naufragus,  et  Melits  Dalmatensis  Insula  post  naufra- 
gium  Hospes ;  sive  de  Genuino  Significatu  duorum  Locorum  in 
Actibus  Apostolicis,  cap.  XXVII.  27.  cap.  XXVIIL  1.  In- 
specdones  Anticritice.  Auctore  Ignatio  Gsoroio.  Yenetiis, 
1730,  4to. 

The  author  of  this  learned  treatise  supports  the  notion,  which 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  island  on  which 
St  Paul  was  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  Melita  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

63.  M.  C.  G.  KucHLSB  de  anno,  quo  Paulus  Apostolus  ad 
Sacra  Christiana  con  versus  est,  Commentatio.  Lipsis,  1828,  8vo. 

64.  Amoldi  Gulielmi  Haselaar  Dissertatio  Exegetica  de 
nonnuUis  Actuum  Apostolorum  et  Epistolarum  Paulinarum  ad 
historiam  Pauli  pertiaentibus  locis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1806, 
«vo. 

65.  Specimen    Academicum   Inaugurale   de   Oratione  Pauli 

Apostoli  Athenis   habita,  quod publico  examini  submittit 

Janus  A^olphus  Anspacii.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

\*  Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Johannis  Emesti 
Immanuelis  Walchii  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  Jena, 
1756-59,  3  vols.  4to. 

CeiirXENTATORS    ON    THE    WHOLE    OR    GREATER    PART    OF    THE 

EPISTLES.^ 

66.  Joachimi  Langii  Commentatio  Historico-Hermeneutica 
de  Yita  et  Epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adomata,  ut  isagogen 
generaiem  et  specialem  historico-exegeticam  pnebeat  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  et  Pauli  Epistolas,  necaon  in  ipsam  Hermeneuti- 
cam  Sacram.     Hals,  1718,  4to. 

A  most  valuable  work,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence ; 
both  Walchins  and  Michaelis  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great 
light  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  which  it  presents  very  copious  analy- 
ses. The  Appendix  contains  similar  analyses  of  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  and  also  numerous  aphorisms  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  ana  re- 
printed at  Halle,  in  1733,  in  a  separate  volume,  the  tiUe  of  which 
IS  given  at  length  in  p.  98.    No.  24.  supra. 

67.  Jo.  Francisci  Bcddbi  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  sive  de  Statu 
Bcclesifi  ChristianiB  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historico-Dog- 
makica;  qua  et  introductionis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  cstero- 
rumque  apostolorum  esse  queat    8vo.  Jens,  1729. 

Buddeus  has  briefly  treated  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  apostolic  age,  with  great  judgment,  and  has  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  useful  virriters. 

68.  Gunelmi  Estii  in  omnes  Pauli  et  aliorum  Apostolorum 
Epistolas  Commentariua.     Paris,  1670,  iblio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help 
to  the  exposition  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estius 
Are  panicularlv  valuable.  A  veiy  useful  abridgment  •f  this  work, 
as  well  as  of  tne  Commentary  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns SL  Paul's  EpisUeSf  viras  published  by  John  Yan  Gorcum,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1620,  ovo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lou  vain,  enti- 
tled— Epitome  commentartorttm  ChtUdmi  Estii  S.  Th.  Doctorist  et 
Com.  it  Lapidct  e  Soc.  Jesu  TTieclogif  in  omnes  D.  Paidi  Epistcieu, 

?er  Johannem  d  Gorcum,  Presbyterumt  coUecta.    EdiHo  nova^  D. 
^auU  iextu  et  G.  EmU  Prcefeetionibus  aucta.    LommO;  1754,  8vo. 

t  Thoo^  not  a  •esmmeitfary,  hi  Che  strict- sense  of  the  term,  the  au- 
thor cannot  pass  in  silence  Bishop  Borobss's  Initia  Paulina^  sive  Intro- 
duetto  ad  Lectionem  Pauli  Epistolarum.  Londiol,  1804, 12mo.  This  little 
volume  centaios,  1.  Paoli  Eplstolam  ad  Phiiippenses  Grsce  et  Anglice, 
cum  brevtbus  notis  Kattneri :  2.  Theophrlacti  Prooemia  Epistolarum ; 
3.  Ejusdem  IntBrpretationem  Epistols  ad  Philippeosesi  4.  RosenmUtteri 
HchoHa  ad  eandem.  Quibas  prseunt  Kattneri  Observata  de  Idiomatibus 
Novi  Testamenti.  Thoaj^h  not  specified  in  the  title-pace,  there  are  added 
two  valuable  extracts  from  Henry  Stephens's  and  our  Earned  countryman 
Gataker's  Dissertationes  de  Stylo  Nov!  Testamenti :  *'tha8  collecting  some 
«f  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  Myle  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  413.)  Thisvalaabia  work  is  at  presem  out  of  print,  and  extremely  scarce 
mm)  dear. 


69.  Explication  des  Epttres  de  Scant  Paul.  Par  Bemardin 
de  PicduioHT.  Paris,  1706,  3  tomes,  12mo.  1714,  4  tomes, 
8vo.    Troyes,  1826,  4  tomes,  12mo. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  wOTk,  by  the  same  author, 
intituled  Epistolarum  PavU  ApotUii  Triplex  EtcposUio.  Parisiis, 
1703,  folio.  The  exposition  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  1.  An  analy- 
sis, exhibiting  the  order  and  connection  of  the  text ;  2.  A  paraphrase, 
ei pressing  in  few  words  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle  ;  ana,  3.  A 
commentary,  with  notes  on  obscure  or  difficult  passages.*  (Walchii 
Bibliotheca  Theologica,  vol.  iv.  p.  678.)  To  each  epistle  is  prefixed 
a  prefatory  account  of  its  occasion,  scope,  and  argument ;  and  each 
chapter  concludes  with  devotional  and  practical  inferences.  The 
reprint  at  Troyes,  in  1826,  is  very  neatly  executed. 

70.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Greek,  of 
all.  the  Apostolical  Epistles;  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes, 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James 
Mac  KNIGHT,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1795,  4to.  4  vols.  London, 
1806,  8vo.  vfith  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  edition,  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  vds.  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work,  together  with  the  harmony  noticed  in  p.  60i  of  thi* 
Appendix,  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of*^  books  for  clergymen.  A 
specimen  of  it,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  was 

Eublished  in  4to.  in  1787 ;  and  the  work  itself,  we  are  informed  in 
>r.  M.'s  Life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xv.),  was  the  unremitting  labour  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  period  seldom  less  Uian  eleven 
hours  a  day  were  employed  on  it  **  We  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons who  shall  peruse  this  work  with  competent  judgment  and  due 
respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledee  that 
Dr.  M.  is  also  entitled  to  approbation  and  applause,  as  a  faithful 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  and  a  pious  divine.*' 
(Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  411.)  "  It  is  a  work  of  theo- 
logical labour  not  oflen  paralleled,  and  an  ample  storehouse  of 
olwervations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student,  but  the  adept  of 
divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  author 
in  opinion  (which,  in  such  various  matter,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected),  we  can  always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  ana  his 
piety;  qualities  which  confer  no  trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural 
interpreter  or  commentator."  (British  Critic,  O.S.  vol.  vii.  Prefiice 
p.  ii.) 

71.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford.  Corrected  and 
improved  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.    London,  1703,  3d  edition,  8vo. 

"Fell  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short;  but  most  of  his  notes  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptures  is  judi- 
cious, and  the  translation  in  some  places  altered  for  the  better." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

72.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Ephesians.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  An  Essay  for  the  understanding,  of  Saint 
Paul's  E])istle8,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himselfl  By  John  Locks. 
London,  1783,  4to.  (Works,  vol.  iiL)  :  also  various  editions  in 
4to.  and  8vo. 

73.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Locke.  To  which  are  annexed,  several  Critical  Disserta^ 
tions  on  Particular  Parts  of  Scripture,,  &c  &c.  By  the  late 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Pierce,  of  Exon.  London, 
1 773,  second  edition,  4to. 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus;  and  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles  by  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  &c. 
d^c.  By  George  Bexsozt,  D.D.  London,  1752,  1756,  best  edi- 
tions, 2  vols.  4to. 

"  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  up  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  Epistles;  and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  most 
ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever  read.  They  plainly  thought 
very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  wnich  they  have 
often  set  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  great  a 
fondness  for  new  interpretations,  and  in  supposing  the  design  of 
the  apostles  less  general  than  it  seems  to  have  been.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Benson  illustrates  the  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an 
admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former  writer.  See  especially 
his  Epistle  to  Philemon."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

75.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists. 
London,  1744,  8vo. 

76.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Ex- 
positicm  and  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belshulsc     London,  , 
1822,  2  vols.  4to.  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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Mr.  Belsham  is  one  of  the  reputed  editors  of  the  "  Improved 
Version"  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p  129.  supra.  This 
exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (which  is  noticed  here  only  that 
the  author  may  not  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it)  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  principles.  Able  critiques  on  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  1^23,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  (in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  published  "  A 
Vindication,"  in  1825),  and,  lastly,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of 
Uie  British  Review.  Some  very  acute  and  learned  observations, 
expoein^  Mr.  Belsham's  erroneous  interpretations,  will  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1827. 

77.  Grottlob  Christiani  Stobr,  Interpretatio  Epistolarom 
Pauli  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac 
etiam  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.    Svo. 

These  valuable  philoioeical  commentaries  on  the  above-mentioned 
Epistles  are  inserted  in  Uie  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Storr's 
Opuiicula  Academica  ad  Interpr^ationem  Ubrorum  Sacrorum  perti- 
nentiot  8vo.  Tubingen,  1796, 1797.  Vol.  ii.  of  the  same  collection  also 
contains  some  valuable  historical  notices,  which  materially  contri- 
bute to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philologi- 
cal commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Vel- 
thusen's  and  Kuinoel's  collection  of  Commentatione^  TheclogiccB. 

78.  Veraio  Latina  Epistolarom  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua 
Annotatione  illustrata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  Iaspib.  Lipsis,  vol.  L 
1793;  voL  a.  1797,  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1821. 

78*.  Commeniarius  Perpetuus  in  decern  Apostoli  Pauli  quas 
▼ulgo  dicunt  Epistolas  Minores.  Edidit  Joannes  Fridericas 
WsiirsART.     Goths,  1816,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  unpretending  little  volume,  expressly  designed  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  larger  and  more 
expensive  commentaries.  The  author  professes  to  have  selected 
his  materials  from  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
with  whose  annotations  he  has  interwoven- his  own  remarks.  He 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of  Koppe  and 
Roeenmiiller :  and  references  are  introduced  to  those  authors  who 
have  particularly  illustrated  texts  of  more  than  ordinary  diiHculty. 

79.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Eisley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.,  James  Slade,  M.A.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

80.  A  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttlbworth,  D.D.  Oxfonl  and 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

This  admirably  executed  work  is  offered  bv  its  learned  author 
expressly  for  the  use  of  inexperienced  biblicaf  students  and  of  ge- 
neral readers.  He  states  his  design  to  be  to  **  give  breadth  and 
prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  links  of  reasoning,  which 
are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  bv  the  writers  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  an  elaborate 
argument  through  its  finest  details ;  to  fill  up  those  lacunae  of  in- 
ference, the  implied  purport  of  which,  though  necessarily  suggested 
by  the  context  to  the  experienced  dialectician,  does  not  always 
present  itself  to  others  less  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical 
comnosidon ;  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  even 
the  languid  and  desultoiy  reader,  when  indisposed  to  the  labour  of 
intense  thought,  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  argument  and  of  the  object  oi  the  writer." 
Pref  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  The  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  are  very 
properly  thrown  into  the  margin ;  and  numerous  notes  are  inserted, 
illustrating  the  scope  and  bearinff  of  the  apostles'  reasoning;  which 
exhibit  in  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  substance  of  much 
learned  and  laborious  research. 

81.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  et  J.  F.  WiifzsR  Commentarii  in  Libros 

Epistolicos  Novi  Testamenti.    Vol.  I.    Epistolos  ad  Gralatas  et 

Thessalonicenses  continens.     Lipsis,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  Kuinoel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
noticed  in  p  131.  of  this  Appendix.  The  Greek  text  is  inserted  in 
the  commentary.  Vol.  I.,  which  is  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
contains  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  ana  Thes- 
salonians,  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Schott 

82.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
M.A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

Though  not^  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
this  work  affords  so  valuable  a  help  towards  ascertaining  the  doc- 
trinal agreement  of  the  Epistles,  that  it  deserves  special  notice  in 
this  place.  See  a  farther  account  of  its  plan  and  execution  in  page 
62.  of  this  Appendix. 

83.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St 
.Paul.     By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.  [now  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin.]    London,  1828,  8vo. 


84.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  examination  of 
St  Paul's  Epistles.  By  John  Bird  Sumwer,  M.A.  [now  D.D. 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.]  London,  1815,  8vo.  and  numerous 
subsequent  editions.  * 

85.  The  liife  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  with  Critical  and  Practical 
Remarks  on  his  Discourses  and  Writings.  By  Stephen  AnniKe- 
TOW,  D.D.     London,  1784,  8vo. 

86.  General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St  Paul.  By 
John  Het,  D.D.    Buckingham,  1811,  8vo. 

This  volume  was  not  printed  for  sale  :  it  contains  many  pleasing 
remarks  on  the  style  ana  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

BOXAirs. 

87.  Jo.  Jac.  Raxbachii  Introdnctio  Historico-Theologica  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos.    Adjecta  est  Martini  Lutheri  aurea 
prsfJEUio,  variis  observationibus  exegeticis  atque  apologeticis  illus-   ' 
trata.     Halae,  1727,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this 
introduction  may  very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one.  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck  nas  justly  characterized  it  as  being  *'  written  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  ol  the  subject"  (Introd.  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Edinburgh,  1833.)  Not 
a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  author, 
time  ana  place  of  writing,  the  external  and  internal  state  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  gclden :  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy of  the  apostle,  and  his  arguments  of  the  chapters  are  singular- 
ly perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach's  publication. 

87*.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  John 
Calviw.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by  Theodore  Beza. 
Translated  by  Francis  Sibson,  A.B.     London,  1834,  small  8vo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an 
Essay  to  explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words 
and  Phrases  the  Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it  By  J.  Tat- 
LOR,  D.D.     Second  and  best  edition,  1747,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in 
1745 ;  two  others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  1769.  Arch- 
bishop Magee  pronounces  the  system  developed  in  this  key  to 
be  "  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  Scripture 
phrases  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrine."  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  examined  by  Archbp.  Ma- 
gee in  the  first  volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp. 
181—188.  199—201.  322-^33.  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains,  how- 
ever, several  valuable  philological  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselverin  the  course  of 
this  Introduction. 

89.  Clavis  Apostolica :  or  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings , 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Phrases  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describing 
it     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendhax,  A.M.     London,  1821, 12mo. 

This  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  which  the  late  Archbp.  Maeee  justly  pronounced 
to  be  "a  series  of  valuable  letters."  (On  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.)  ^  Mr.  Mendham's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
not  less  for  the  temperate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  its  discussions 
relate."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  527.) 

90.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, A.M.    London,  1752,  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best 
previous  commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  "  The* author  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judgment,  and  candour,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings.  He  end<eavours,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a^listinct  view  of  the  whole  Epistle, 
to  discover  the  true  occasion  of  the  ajpostle's  writing  it,  the  main 
subject  of  it,  the  principal  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
subdivision  of  them  into  their  proper  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
periods ;  and  then  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these  several  par- 
ticulars, the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  hidden 
force  of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light"  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  412.) 

91.  Jacobi  Welle ri  Adnotatlones  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.     Brunswick,  1754,  4to. 

92.  Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Epistols  ad  Romanos,  cum 
Notis,  translatione  vetusta,  et  dissertatione  dc  duplici  Appendice 
hujus  Epistols,  in  cap,  xv.  xvi.    Halie,  1769,  snudl  8vo. 
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Semler  also  published  similar  paraphrases  on  the  following  Epis- 
tles :  viz,  1  &  2  Corinthians,  Hate,  1770, 1776;  Galatians,  ibid.  1779 ; 
James,  ibid.  1781 ;  1  Peter,  ilnd.  1783 ;  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.  1784 ; 
Revelation,  Neustadt,-1785,  and  1  John,  to  which  is  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Noesselt  a  Disquisition,  entitled  Narratio  de  Semlero  ejusque 
mentis  in  inierpretatione  S.  S.  8vo.  Riga,  1792.  Semler  totally  re- 
jects those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  &c.  which  are  received 
as  orthodox  by  the  Protestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  scarce 
and  dear  in  this  country, — so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any 
loss  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  them. 

93.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  London, 
1771,  8vo. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  performance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  de- 
sires to  deliver  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain 
it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety  among  men.  His  method  is, 
to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain  them,  and 
then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
with  some  practical  remarks.  On  the  whole,  this  paraphrase,  not 
abounding  in  criticism,  as  some  might  expect,  appears  however  to  be 
a  candid,  well-meant,  practical,  and  useful  performance."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  further  recommencis 
this  useful  work  is,  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

94.  Chr.  Frid.  Schmidii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.    Lipsis,  1777, 8vo. 

95.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Epistolam  Paul!  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  versione  Latina,  Tocorumque  quorundam 
Novi  Testamenti  difficiliorum  interpretatione.  Edidit  J.  T.  T. 
Holtzapfel.     Lipsi®,  1794,  8vo. 

96.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Greece,  ex  recensione  novissi- 
'ma  ^Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.     Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 

BoKHME.    Lipsis,  1806,  8vo. 

97.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interprete  Em.  Godofr.  Adol- 
pho  BocKEL.     Gryphiae,  1821,  8vo. 

98.  HorsB  Romans :  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  an  original  Translation,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  New  Divisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  London, 
1824,  8vo. 

"  While  possessing  merit  of  a  high  order,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
display.  The  simplicity  of  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extremely 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it,  entitle  him  to  a 
measure  of  our  praise  which  we  have  not  oflen  an  occasion  of 
awarding.'*  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.)  See  also  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72 — 76. 

99.  Notes  on '  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist 
Students  in  Theology,  and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Tcbneb,  D.D.  New  York, 
1824,  8vo. 

These  "  Notes"  are  strictly  exe^etical,  not  polemical ;  and  are 
designed  to  explain  the  force  and  connection  of  St  Paul's  argu- 
ments. This  object  is  completely  attained  by  Professor  Turner, 
who  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
biblical  critics,  against  whose  extravagant  interpretations  and  cri- 
tiques he  has,  very  properly,  cautioned  his  readers.  A  translation 
of^  Koppe's  Latin  Introduction  to  the  £pi8tle  to  the  Romans  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  well-written  "  Essay  for  the 
eonsideration  of  Theological  Students." 

100.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans ;  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Terrot,  A.M. 
London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  bring  together  such  informa- 
tion as  may  assist  young  students  of  divinity  in  obtaining  a  right 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  way  of  ap- 
paratus towards  an  examination  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  has  pre- 
fixed, 1.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Acts  of  that  Apostle,  abridged 
^m  Bishop  Pearson's  Annates  Paulini ;  2.  A  brief  Exposition  of 
the  occasion,  datCrand  genuineness  of  the  Epistle ;  3.  An  Analysis 
of  its  contents ;  4.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  the- 
ological terms,  which  in  our  authorized  version  are  rendered^'«8<t/*^ 
^nd  justification,  faith,  law,  and  works  of  the  law,fiesh,  and  impute; 
and,  5.  A  List  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  text  follows,  according  to 
Dr.  Knappe's  third  edition  (Halse,  1824),  and  on  the  opposite -page 
is  given  the  author's  paraphrase.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
collection  of  notes,  in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Terrot  has 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
British  commentators  and  divines, 'and  also  of  the  philological 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  continental  critics.  "  This  work  de- 
rives its  chief  commendation,  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, as  for  the  plan  of  study  which  it  opens  up  to  the  young 
divine;  showing,  by  a  very  successful  example,  the  aid  which  may 
be  brought  to  theological  investigation'from  the  stores  of  general 
literature,  and  especially  from  those  other  sources  where  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  altogether  unmixed."  (British 
Critic.  AdHI,  1829,  vol.  v.  p.  346.) 


101.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a 
Translation  and  various  Excursus.  By  Moses  Stdabt,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Andover  [Massachusetts],  1832.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

"  If  candour,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  apostolic  piety,  united  to 
deep  researc}i,  persevering  industry,  and  varied  erudition,  could 
qualify  any  man  for  the  task  of  translating  and  expounding  critically 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  believe  that  Professor 
Stuart  possesses  these  endowments.  Whatever  be  the  errors  in  his 
work — and  our  author  is  the  last  man  to  claim  infallibility — they 
arise  from  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  they  are  not  in- 
troduce 1  either  to  support  the  views  of  a  polemical  partisan,  or  to 
maintain  the  hypothesis  of  an  obstinate  disputant  The  publica- 
tion before  us  is  eminently  distinguished  both  for  repeated  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  respective  inter- 
pretations of  the  •  vexati  loci,'  and  fqr  unwearied  patience  in 
disentangling  the  web  in  which  controversialists  have  loved  to 
involve  this  sublime  epistle." . . . . "  Mr.  Stuart  is  original  both  in 
his  translation  and  his  comments.  He  at  one  time  objects  to  Calvin, 
at  another  to  Arrainius:  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  partisan  will 
have  reason  to  (quarrel  with  the  Professor  for  a  blind  adherence  to 
any  •  set  of  opinions.' "  (British  Critic,  for  October,  1833,  pp.  430, 
431.) 

"  The  TVanslation  is  couched  in  elegant  language,  and  divided 
with  great  care  into  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate,  if 
not  perfectly  correct,  title,  and  is  subdivided  into  paragraphs  as  the 
sense  requires.  A  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the  epistle,  as  it 
stands  in  the  common  version,  is  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that 
in  chapter  iii.,  and  in  several  other  places.  Saint  Paul  quotes  and 
answers  a  supposed  objector.  The  queries  and  objections  thus 
quoted  and  answered,  5lr.  Stuart  has  distinguished  by  quotation 
marks,  which  render  the  epistle  at  once  more  interesting  and  more 
intelligible.  Mr.  Stuart  has  also  rendered  the  particles  so  skilfully,  as 
to  give  the  whole  epistle  the  appearance,  not  of  a  parcel  of  disjecta 
membra,  accidently  thrown  together,  but  of  a  connected  and  orderly 
treatise.  He  has  also  given  a  faithful  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  regards  the  use  of  the  article.  The  Commentary  is  a  work 
of  great  labour.  The  author  seems  seldom  to  have  contented  him-  ■ 
self  with  second-hand  observations,  but  to  have  consulted  for  him- 
self all  original  authorities,  and  to  have  faithfully  prepared  himself 
to  meet  any  probable  or  possible  objection  to  nis  own  views." 
(American  Monthly  Review,  Nov.  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

This  Commentary  and  Excursus  are  filled  wiih  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  The  work  is  intended  for  young  students  m 
divinity,  and  therefore  we  meet  oflen  with  minute  criticisms,  which 
to  the  matured  scholar  and  theologian  may  appear  unnecessary,  but 
which  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  beginner,  as  ihey  will 
draw  his  attention  to  nice  points  of  theology,  and  so  tend  to  give 
him  accuracy  as  well  as  extent  of  knowledge. 

The  London  impression  of  1833  is  handsomelv  and  very  correctly 
printed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  ^rs.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
E.  Henderson. 

102.  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred. 
Aug.  Gottreu  Tholuck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal 
Univereity  of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  VoL  I. 
Edinburgh,  1833,  l2mo. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed 
in  p.  72.  No.  2.  supra.  The  learned  author,  Professor  'Tholuck, ' 
has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the 
defenders  of  ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modem  neologians  of 
Germany :  and  "  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  most  important  work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  The  universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has 
been  assailed  by  the  rationalist  party  in  Germany"  (where,  not- 
withstanding it  has  passed  through  many  editions),  "  afibrd  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  distinguished  worth."  pTranslator's 
preface,  p.  xii.)  Professor  Stunrt,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable 
work  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the 
highest  approbation  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  "most  of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of 
Professor  Stuart's  work  with  find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s 
Exposition  in  connection  with  it.  The  translator  has  ably  per- 
formed his  difficult  task,  and  has  enriched  the  volume  with  an 
instructive  preface. 

103.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  &r  as  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  J.  Fawcett.  London,  1752, 
8vo. 

104.  St  Paul's  Wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  illustrated, 
and  vindicated  from  MisconstRictions.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Collection  of  the  most  material  Observations  upon 
the  Text  by  ancient  and  modem  Writers.  By  Bartholomew 
Keeling.    Oxford,  1766, 8vo.     * 

105.  De  Consecutione  Sententiaram  in  Pauli  ad  Romanes 
Epistola  Commentatio.  Auctore  Ernesto  Friderico  Hoeppnero 
Lipuis,  1828,  8vo. 
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1  AlTD  2  COmilTTHIAirS. 

106.  Paul!  ad  Corinthios  Epistols,  Gnece,  perpetua  anno- 
tatione  illustrate,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Gull  Krause,  vol.  L  complectens 
Epistolam  priorem.     Francofurti,  1792,  8vo. 

107.  A  Paraphrase  of  Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tollst, 
M.A.     London,  1825,  Svo. 

108.  Commentarius  in  priorem  Divi  Paali  ad  Corinthios 
Epistolam.  Auctore  Aug.  LudoY.  Christ.  Hetdeitreicd.  Mar- 
burgi,  1827-28,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  first  eight  chapters  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  remaining  chapters  are  illus- 
trated m  the  second  volume.  In  the  prolegomena  the  author  has 
given  a  concise  account  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  the  introduction  6f 
Christianity,  and  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  together  with 
the  occasion  and  argument  of  the  epistle,  its  canonical  authority 
and  authenticity ;  and  a  list  of  the  best  commentators  on  this  par- 
ticular epistle.    The  commentary  is  principally  philological. 

109.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  III.  et  XIIL  Epistoln  Pauli 
I.  ad  Corinthios.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant  Greorg.  Holmans^.  Lipsis, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  tract  elocidatcs  certain  words  and  difHcult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

110.  Observationes  ad  Versus  postremos  Capitis  XIII.  prioris 
Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolse  recte  intelligendos.  Auctore  A. 
ScHOTT.    Jens,  1823,  4to. 

111.  Commentatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Pauline  Epistols 
ad  Corinthios  caput  XIII.  Scripsit  Dr.  L.  G.  Pareau.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1828,  8vo. 

112.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  -Notes  and  Observations, 
and  a  preliminary  Dissertation ;  a  Commentary,  with  Critical 
Remarks,  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters 
of  the  Romans,  &c.   By  John  Alexander.  London,  1766,  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  tract,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  443 — 451. 

113.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  secunda,  perpetua  annota- 
tione  illustrata,  a  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Leuzt.  Lemgovis,  1804,  8vo. 

114.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  posterior,  Greece.  Perpetuo 
Commentario  illustravit  A.  G.  Emmerliito.   Li^is,  1823,  8vo. 

115.  Disputatio  de  alterli  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistol^  et 
observand^  in  ill  A  Apostoli  indole  et  oratione,  quam  pro  summis 
in  theologi4  honoribus  in  Ac^emia  Rbeno-Traject,  publico 
examini  submittit  Herm.  Jo.  Rotaards.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1818,  8vo. 

This  well  ^compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three 

girts,  in  which  the  author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  to  the 
orinthians ;  2.  The  character  of  Saint  Paul ;  and,  3.  The  language 
and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division  is  particularly 
valuable. 

116.  C.  F.  A.  Fritsche,  De  nonnullis  Posterioris  Pauli 
ad  Corinthios  Epistols  Lods  Dissertationes  Dus.  Lipsise, 
1824,  8vo. 

117.  Alberti  Gerhardi  Becker,  Conjectanea  in' Locum  Pauli- 
num  2  Corinth.  XII.  7-9.     Magdeburgi,  1822,  8vo. 

OALATIANS  AlTD  EPHESIANS. 

118.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Galatas  et  Ephesios.    Lipsis,  1795,  8vo. 

119.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther.  8vo.  and  2 
vols.  12mo. 

u  There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4to.  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  completely  expose  the  doctrine  of  j\istification  by 
works  alone.  We  may  apply  to  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is 
recorded  to  have  saia  of  Luther's  commentaries  in  general: — 
'*  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page  than  could  be 
found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  of 
authors."  (Middleton's  Biogrephia  Evan^elica,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
Walchius  states  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  both  concurred 
in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work.  (Biblioth.  Theolog.  vol. 
iv.  p.  607.) 

120.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  with  Doctrinal  jmd  Practical 
Observations,  together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Two  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
the  late  learned  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.   London,  1777, 4to. 

"  The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  the  notes  are  enriched  oy  original  quotations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 


learned  commentator's  own  criticiRms,  and  many  doctrinal  and 
practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther 
explaining  the  tendency  of  the  aposile'b  reasoning,  and  improving 
the  moral  temper  and  conduct  of  the  reader."  "The  commentary 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  is  more  diffuse:  the 
author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to  original  writers, 
with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  subjoining  practical  reflections,  adapted  to  the  various 
passages  which  he  had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  liberal 
criticism."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  161,  162.) 

121.  Interpretatio  Epistols  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  auctore  E.  A. 
BoRGER.     Lugd.  Bat  1807,  Svo. 

122.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latin^  vertit,  et  Commen- 
tario Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Winer. 
Lipsis,  1821 ;  Editio  secunda,  auctaet  emendata,  1827;  Editio 
tertia,  aucta  et  emendata,  1829,  8vo. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  was  announced 
as  forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.  Copious  illus- 
trations were  tq,  be  added  from  the  previous  commentaries  of 
Koppe,  Borger,  and  others. 

123.  Gottlob  Frid.  Gude  de  Ecclesis  Ephesins  Statu  impri- 
mis svo  apostolico,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetico-Critica. 
Acccdit  Vita  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  per  Georgium  Majorem  descripta. 
Lipsis,  1732,  8vo. 

124.  Joannis  Tarnovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Ephesios,  ad  Phihppenses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Thessalonicen- 
ses.  4to.     Rostochii,  1636. 

PHILIPPIAirS. 

125.  The  Church  at  Philippi,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Conduct 
of  the  early  Christians  illustrated :  Intended  to  serve  as  an  His- 
torical Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
By  Henry  Samuel  Batnes.     London,  1834,  12mo. 

126.  Meinardi  Henrici  Schotani  Analysis  et  Commentarius 
in  Epistolam  PaulU  ad  Philippenses.    Franeckers,  1737,  4to. 

127.  Antonii  Friderici/  Buschiitgii  Introductio  Historico- 
Theologica  in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.  Hals,  1746, 
4to. 

128.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  Grscd  ex  Re- 
censione  GrieslMichiand  novi  Versione  Latind  et  Annotations 
perpetu^  illustrata,  k  J.  G.  Am-Eitde.   8vo.     Vitebergs,  1798. 

129.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Ccetus  Christiano- 
rum  Philippensis  Conditione  primsva,  ex  Epistoli  iis  ab  Apos- 
tolo  Paulo  scripts  prscipue  dijudicand4  a  Johanna  Hoog.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1825,  Svo. 

The  origin  and  state  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  the  date,  place 
where  written,  scope  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans, are  discussed  in  this  a^emical  dissertation,  which  happily 
elucidates  many  passages  of  that  epistle. 

COLOSSIANS. 

130.  Expositio  Epistols  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses,  per  reveren- 
dum  in  Christo  Patrem,  Joannem  [Datenaitt]  Episcopum 
^arisburiensem  jam  primum  edita:  olim  ab  eodem,  Domins 
Margarets  in  Academic  Cantabrigiensi  Professore  Theologico, 
dictata.     Cantabrigis,  1627,  folio. 

131.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Davenant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Allport.  London, 
1831-32,  2  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Davenont's  valuable  exposition  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  had  long  become  extremely  scarce,  Mr.  Allport  has 
conferred  no  small  favour  on  biblical  students,  by  rendering  his 
work  accessible  to  English  readers.  "The  translation  not  only 
possesses  the  more  ordinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  prerequi- 
sites of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recom* 
mendations  of  considerable  care,  propnety.and  even  elegance." .... 
"  A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  present  work  is,  that  the  Editor 
has  appended  (in  the  form  of  notes),  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Davenant" . . .  *'  His  notes  contain  a  great  deal  of  ctu-ious  and 
valuable  information.  The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Davenant  de- 
serves the  highest  praise :  it  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
writings  of  that  great  and  good  man."  (Eclectic  Review,  Febru- 
ary, im) 

132.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaiaiifl. 
Wherein  not  only  the  text  is  methodically  analyzed,  but  the 
sense  of  the  words,  by  the  help  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  is  explained.    By  N.  Bteield.     London,  1615,  folio. 
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133.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Coloasiaiui,  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
St  James :  a  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  firom  the 
Text  of  Griesbach.  By  Philalethes.  [John  Jon ss,  LL.D.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  12mo. 

Of  this  translation,  which  in  many  instances  is  made  to  support 
the  scheme  of  the  modem  Socinians,  the  reader  wilt  find  an  account 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xiv.  pp.  277 — 283. 

134.  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  a  Paulo  Apostolo  ad  Colossenaea 
datam  Theologica,  Historica,  Critica,  acceaseront  Enarratio  cap.  I. 
Coloss.  V.  1 — 14.  et  Excursus  epistolam  spectantes  tres.  Con- 
fecit  GuUelmus  BosHXEars.     Berolini,  1829,  8vo. 

135.  Gulielmi  Boehmeri  Symbols  Biblics  ad  Dogmaticam 
Christianam  sive  Observationes  in  Sectionem  Apostolicam 
C0I068.  L  V.  18—23.     Wratislavis,  1833,  8yo. 

1  AKD  2  THESBALOiriAirS. 

13.6.  An  Exposition  upon  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Saint  Paul  to  the  ThesMdonians.  By  the  Rev.  Father  John 
Jewel,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  London,  1583,  12mo.  Re- 
printed in  1811,  8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewel's  works  (London,  1609), 
and  also  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  compilation,  entitled  the 
**  Fathers  of  the  English  Church." 

137.  JoannisAlphonsiTuBRETiiri  CommentariusTheoretico- 
practicus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Basiles, 
1739,  8vo.  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of 
Turretin's  Works,  in  4to. 

138.  The  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians explained.    By  John  Phillips.    London,  1751, 4to. 

'*This  work  contains  the  Greek  Text,  but  no  translation.  The 
notes  are  very  considerable.  They  are  philological,  critical,  and 
theological.  It  was  designed  as  a  specimen  of  a  work  upon  aU  the 
Epistles,  but  which  was  never  completed.  It  is  exceedingly  scarce." 
(Orme's  Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  349.) 

139.  Pauli  Epistols  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensuit,  vete- 
mm  recentiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et 
tamqoam  specimen  novse  editionis  Epistolanim  Pauli  edidit  F. 
ScHLSiSRMACHEB.     Bcroliiu,  1823,  8vo. 

140.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Coetus  Christi- 
anorum  Thessalonicensb  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prions  Pauli  lis 
scripts  Epistole  ConsiliQ  atque  Argumento.  Auctoie  Joanne 
Jacobo  BvaasBHouDT.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

This  Dissertation  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians:  every  topic  which  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  it,  is  satis&ctorily  dis- 
cussed. 

141.  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  commentario  et 
delectis  Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  expositionibus,  margini  sub- 
jectis,  illustravit  Ludovicus  Pelt.     Gryphiswaldis,  1830,  8vo. 

142.  J.  G.  Rejche  Auth^ntis  posterioris  ad  Thessalonicenses 
Epistols  Vindicis.     Gottings,  1830,  4to. 

1  AKD  2  TIMOTHT,  TITUS,  AND   PHILXHON. 

143.  D.  Pauli  Epistols  ad  Timotheum,  Titum  et  Philemonemt 
Observationibus  grammaticis,  historicis,  logicis,  theologids  illus- 
trats  ab  Abrahamo  Sculteto.     Francofurti,  1624,  4to. 

144.  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  utraque  ad  Timotheum,  com 
Commentario  Joannis  Cocceii.   Lugduni  Batavorum,  1667, 4to. 

145.  Beckhavs  (Joach.  Frid.)  Spedmen  Observationum 
Critico-Exegeticarum  de  Vocabulis  am(  xryo/uf^ott  et  rarioribus 
dicendi  Formulis  in  prima  ad  Timotheum  Epistola  Paulina 
obviis,  Authentis  ejus  nihil  detrahentibus.     Lings,  1810,  8vo. 

146.  A.  CuRTii  de  Epistols  prioris  ad  Timotheum  authentic, 
cum  aliquo  vits  Paulins  tempore  condliandil  Comqientatio. 
Berolini,  1828,  8vo. 

147.  Commentationes  de  Epistoli  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timo- 
theum.    Scripsit  Johannes  Bruchner.     Hafnis,  1829,  8vo. 

148.  Petri  Toir  Haten  Commentatio  Analytics  in  Epistolam 
Paulli  ad  Titum.     Hals,  1742,  4to. 

149.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  written  to 
Titus.    By  Thomas  Tatlor.    Cambridge,  1612, 4to.  1658,  folio. 

Walchius  speaks  very  highly  of  this  commentary,  both  in  a  phi- 
lological and  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  (Bibi.  Theol.  Select 
vol.  i  V.  p.  723.)  The  learned  author  was  a  frequctot  preacher  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 

150.  Henrici  Huxkvlii  Explanatio  Epistols  Apostoli  Pauli 
ad  Philemonem.    Tiguri,  1670,  folio. 


151.  Pauli  ad  Philemonem  Epistola,  Grsce  et  Latine,  illus- 
trata  a  Lebr.  GrottL  Schmidio.     Lipsis,  1786,  8vo. 

HEBREWS. 

152.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  pre- 
liminary Exercitation^  By  John  Owen,  D.D.  Folio,  4  vols. 
London,  1668-74,  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  illustration  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  it  is  replete 
with  doctrinal  and  experimental  remarks.  A  well  executed  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1790,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Williams,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1815, 4  vols. 
8vo. 

153.  Joannis  Bravnii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  He- 
brsos,  cum  indicibus  locupletissimis  et  quibusdam  tabulis  sneis 
elegantissimis.    Amstel.  1705,  4to. 

Professor  Braun  or  Braunius  is  well  known  for  several  valuable 
pieces  elucidating  sacred  antiquities.  His  commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  valuable  for  its  illustrations 
bv  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  and  the  author  is  particularly 
able  in  refuting  the  perverse  interpretations  of  the  celebrated  So- 
cinian  teacher,  Schlichtingius. 

154.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan,  minister  of  the  Gospel.     Edinburgh,  1731,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  cheap  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

155.  Joannis  Benedicti  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  Hebrsos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Helmstadt, 
1760, 8  vo. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phraseology  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Pxirce.  With  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Hebrews  left  unfinished  by  Mr. 
^eirce,  and  an  Essay  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and 
Language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  By  Joseph  Hal- 
let,  jun.     London,  1733,  4to. 

This  forms  part  of  the  work  noticed  in  p.  134.  No.  72.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. **  Some  of  the  sentiments,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  **  difier 
widely  from  those  of  Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  exceeds  any  Eng* 
lish  commentary  which  I  have  read.  The  author  has  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  regard  to  a  tact  for 
criticism."  (Stuart  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
American  edition,  or  p.  346.  London  edition.)  v 

157.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiry  into : — the  Author  of  this  E[hs- 
tle ;  when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  method  of  reasoning  in  it,  &c  By  Arthur  Ash- 
ley Stkes,  D.D.     London,  1755^  4to. 

158.  Joannis  August!  Ernssti  Lectiones  Academics  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebrsos  ab  ipso  reyiss,  cum  ejusdem  excursibus  theo- 
logicis  edidit ;  Commentarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  recentissimoruia 
imprimis  interpretum  sententias  pertinentia  uberius  ilhistrantur, 
adjecit  Gotlib  Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsis,  1815,  royal  8vo. 

These  Academic  Lectures  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  hy  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  divipe  while  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Leip- 
sic.  ,They  have  been  edited  from  his  corrected  copy,  witn  various 
important  additions  by  Professor  Dindorf,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  included  between  brack- 
ets, with  the  initial  letter  D.,  and  require  to  be  read  with  caution. 
Prof.  Dindorf  *s  sentiments  on  the  person  of  Christ  not  being  the 
most  correct  On  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  are  also  some 
marginal  observations  of  an  anonymous  pupil  of  Emesti's,  which 
are  distinctly  marked.  Professor  Stuart  cnaracterizes  it  as  **  a  book 
of  real  worth  in  a  critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with 
much  taste  as  to  form  and  matter.''  (On  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, vol.  i.  p.  287.  American  edition ;  or  p.  347.  London  edition.) 

159.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     By  Archibald  Maclean.    London,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.. 

160.  Epistola  ad  Hebrsos,  Latin^  versa  et  largo  explicata 
commentario,  a  Chr.  Frid.  Boehms.     Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 

161.  Epitre  aux  Hebreux,  divisee  d'aprds  les  mati^res,  aveo 
des  sommaires  indiquant  le  contenu  et  Tobjet  de  chaque  division 
et  sous-division,  des  notes,  et  des  intercalations  explicatives  en* 
tremel^s  au  texte.     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

161*.  A  Coinmentary  on  the  Epistle  to  l^e  Hebrews.  By 
Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  United  States.  Andover, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1833, 
in  1  volume,  8vo.  ~ 

This  masterly  work  originated  in  the  arduous  duties  incident  to 
the  office  which  Professor  Stuart  has  for  some  years  filled,  with 
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equal  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  Theological  Seminaiy 
at  Andover.  To  borrow  the  just  character  given  ol  his  laboars'  by 
tlie  English  editor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson) : — "  It  was  impossible 
for  any  person  who  had  perused  the  former  works  ot  our  author 
not  to  hail  with  high  anticipations  the  present  production  as  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  biblical  literature.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  minutisB  of  Hebrew  grammar  ;  familiar  with  the  diversi- 
fied style  of  the  sacred  writers ;  trained  by  loi^g  study  of  the  laws 
of  biblical  exegesis  to  a  refined  and  matured  tact  m  seizing  the 
point,  the  bearing,  the  various  shades  and  ramifications  of  meaning 
couched  under  the  sacred  phraseology;  imbued  with  a  sincere 
love  of  divine  truth,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  its  dictates ;  and, 
withal,  endowed  with  a  manly  and  richly  cultivated  intellect,  he 
possesses  qualifications  peculiarly  fitting[  him  for  the  performance 
of  a  work  replete  with  so  many  aifficulties  as  that  of  a  Translation 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ordeal  to  which  this  important  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses  of  some  of  the 
master-spirits  of  German  theology,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impe- 
rious necessity  that  some  champion,  completely  accoutred  and  dis- 
ciplined to^the  battle,  should  step  forward  and  take  up  the  gauntlet 
which  they  have  so  fearlessly  and  vauntingly  thrown  down.  If 
we  mistake  not,  such  a  champion  has  here  entered  the  field,  and 
won  the  day.  Questions  respecting  style,  authorship,  and  interpre- 
tation, which  men  of  such  celebrity  as  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  were  considered  to  have  completely  set  at  rest, 
have  been  submitted  to  a  fresh  and  rigid  investigation ;  and  in  most 
instances  triumphantly,  in  all  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  the  very 
reverse  of  their  conclusions  has  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case."  (Preface  to  the  English  edition, 
p.  V.) 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  in  forty  sections, 
are — the  form  of  the  epistle ;  to  what  church  or  churches  it  was 
addressed  ;  its  antiquity  and  canonical  authority  ;  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  is 
most  decisively  shown  to  have  been  its  author.  The  various  ob- 
jections of  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  Seyflfarth,  De  Wette,  and  Boehrae, 
are  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  refuted  :  to  them  succeeds  a  con- 
sideration of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  of  the  hyi)othe8es  advo- 
cated by  some  learned  men,  who  have  severally  ascribed  it  to  Bar- 
nabas, Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  to  Apolloe.  These  hypotheses 
xre  shown  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  "  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps"  to  the 
study  of  this  epistle.  The  second  volume  commences  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  more  exact  view  of  the  features  of  the  original  Greek 
than  is  presented  by  the  authorized  Elnglish  version.  This  transla- 
tion is  followed  by  an  admirable  continuous  commentaiy  upon  the 
whole  epistle.  When  difficulties  demanded  special  and[  extended 
investigation,  he  has  thrown  the  result  of  such  investigation  into 
excursus  at  the  end,  after  the  method  pursued  by  Heinrichs,  Koppe, 
Dindorf,  and  other  German  philologers  and  critics ;  because  diffi- 
cult subjects  can  there  be  treated  and  studied  with  more  conve- 
nience, and  also  more  fully*  than  if  intermixed  with  the  usual 
series  of  exegetical  notes.  The  London  reprint  has  been  edited 
with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

162.  A  literal  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, from  the  original  Greek,  with  copious  explanatory  notes. 
By  the  late  Rev.  George  Vaughan  Sampsox,  M.A.  Edited  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

163.  Christiani  TheophiU  Kuinoel  Commentarius  in  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hebrsos.     Lipsis,  1831,  8vo. 

"With  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writings,  I  cannot  help 
linking  him  to  be  but  very  moderately  acquainted.  On  questions 
of  higher  criticism  he  details  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and 
accuracy  what  others  have  said ;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock 
of  thought  already  before  the  world."  (Prof  Stuart,  in  the  An- 
dover Biblical  Repository,  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.) 

164.  G.  M.  Amthor  Commentatio  Exegetico-Dogmatica  in 
tres  priores  versos  capitis  primi  Epistols  ad  Hebrsos  scripts. 
Coburgi,  1828,  8vo. 

165.  De  Epistols,  qus  dicitur  ad  Hebrsos,  Indole  maxime 
peculiari  Librum  composuit  Traugott  Augustus  Setffjlrth. 
Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  style,  scope,  &c.  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  the  main  object  of  which  is,  to  disprove  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  Dr.  Seyffarth's  hypothesis  is  cmn- 
pletely  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  $  28. 

165*.  Petri  Hofistede  de  Groot  Disputatio  qua  Epistola  ad 
Hebrsos  cum  Paulinis  Epistolis  comparatur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1826,  8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrev^  is  here  collated  with  the  other 
writings  of  St.  Paul :  at  the  end  there  is'an  index,  showing  under 
various  heads  the  coincidence  between  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
tract 

166.  Essai  Critique  sur  T Authenticity  de  TEpttre  auz  H^- 
breujE.     Par  Henry-Louis  Laharpe.     Toulouse,  1832,  8vo. 
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This  academical  disquisition,  which  was  publicly  defended 
before  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Montauban  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divini^,  is  partly  translated  and  partly  abridg^  with 
much  judgmoit  Stotn  die  firat  Volume  of  Professor  Stuart's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

167.  Vindicis  Originis  Paulins  ad  Hebrsos  Epistols,  nova 
ratione  tentats  a  Frid.  Christ  Gelfke.  Lugduni  Batavoruniy 
1832,  8vo. 

The  obiect  of  this  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  coincidence  of  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  the  author  conceives  he  has  found  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  Seneca's  writings;  which 
coincidence,  he  is  of 'opinion,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but  is  solely  to 
be  derived  from  Paul  s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Philosopher.  He  further  argues  in  ftvor  of  the  historical  traditiim 
respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  Seneca,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
from  iniemal  criteria  of  time,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that  intimacy.  The  hypothesis 
is  maintained  with  great  ingenuitv,  though  it  will  not  (we  appre- 
hend) carry  conviction  to  the  minus  of  its  readers. 

THE  SSTEir  CATHPLIC  EPISTLES.' 

168.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  opusculum  de  Catholicartmi 
Epistolarum  occasione  et  scopo.  (In  the  second  volum&dof  hia 
collected  Opuscula,  pp.  367— -415.) 

169.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles, 
afler  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists.    By  Samuel  Collet.     London,  1734,  8vo. 

170.  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  Septenarius,  Grsce,  cum  nova 
versione  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  criticis,  opera  Joh. 
Benedicti  Carpzovii.     Hals,  1790,  8vo. 

In  this  work,  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  Seven  Catholic 
Epistles  is  retained,  and  the  punctuation  is  corrected  where  the 
editor  deemed  correction  necessary.  The  new  Latin  version, 
which  is  printed  with  the  Greek  text,  is  very  close:  and  in  his 
scholia  or  notes  Professor  Carpzov  has  vindicated  his  rendering  of 
particular  passages,  or  discussed  various  readings  of  importance; 
and  has  also  illustrated  the  peculiar  idioms  occurring  in  these 
epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  John. 

SAIKT  JAMES,  ATTD   1  AND  2  PETER. 

171.  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jac-obi  perpetua  cum  brevi  Trao- 
tatione  Isagogica.  Scripsit  Matth.  Schreckerburger.  Stutt* 
gardis,  1832,  8vo. 

172.  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Conscripeit  Car. 
Godofr.  Guil.  Theile.     Lipsis,  1833,  8vo. 

173.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition  with  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  Thomas  Marton.  London, 
1653,  4to. 

173*.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Prslectiones  in  Jacobi  et 
Petri  Epistolas.    Edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipsis,  1794,  Svo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robert 
Leiohtor,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Various 
editions. 

This  admirable  commentary,  which  fills  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Archbishop  Lei^hton's  worlcs,  is  wholly  practical,  and  has  long 
been  admirea  for  its  piety.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase  on 
this  Epistle,  has  acknowledged  himself  deeply  indebted  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  for  many  important  hints. 

175.  Huberti  Philippi  de  Kattter  Commentatio  in  locum 
1  Petri  V.  1 — 4.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1823,  4to. 

1 76.  In  secundam  S.  Petri  Apostoli  Epistolam  Commentarius. 
Auctore  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  In  pp.  177—372.  of  his  Mis- 
cellanea.    Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

177.  A  Dissertation  on  2  Pet  i.  16 — 21.  in  which  the  Force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  shown,  and  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage  is  explained.  By  William  Primatt.  London, 
1751,  8vo. 

178.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  controverted  passages  in  St 
Peter  and  St  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  sinned,  and  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate.  By  Samuel  Herlet.  London, 
1778,  8vo. 

1,  2,  A.RD  3  JOHR. 

179.  Epistols  tres  Catholics  S.  Joannis  Grsce,  notis  illustrats 
a  Leonhardo  Christoi^oro  Ruhlio.    Amstelodami,  1739,  12mo. 

180.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prslectiones  Exegetics  in  tres 
Johannis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latini. 
Cura  C.  A.  HempeL     Lipsis,  1797,  Svo. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  version  of  St.  John's  three 
Epistles,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  Mortis 

<  The  Paraphrases  of  Dr.  Benson  on  tfiese  Epistles  have  already  been 
noticed  in  No.  74,  p.l3l.  of  this  Appendix. 
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in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  together  with  his  observations  on  it,  and 
two  critical  Excursus,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  disputed  pfis- 
sage  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

181.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Epistles  of  Saint  John.  By  Thomas  Hawkins.  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

182.  Joh.  Jac  Ramboni7£T,  Specimen  Academicum  de  8e- 
ennda  Epistola  Johannea.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1819,  8vo. 

183.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visomm  Joanilis 
Novi  Testament!,  perpetua  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr. 
Sigismund.  Iaspis.  Editio  altera,  novis  curis  emendata  et  aucta. 
Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

JODE. 

184.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  William 
JsjTKTir.     London,  1652-54,  2  vols.  4to. 

185.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition,  with  Notes, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  Thomas  Maktoit,  B.D.  London, 
1658, 4to. 

186.  Hermanni  Witsii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Judse. 

Lug.  Bat  1703,  4to. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude. 

187.  Epistola  Judse,  Grsece,  commentario  critico  et  annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  Carl.  Alex.  Haenlein.  Erlangae, 
1799,  8vo. 

188.  Collectanea,  sive  Nots  Critics  et  Commentarius  in 
Epistolam  Juds.  Accedunt  de  fonte  Doctrinse,  et  Dictionis 
Juds  genere  et  colere,  Dissertationes  hu».  Auctore  M.  T. 
Lavrxahk.     GroningsB,  1818,  8vo. 

189.  A.  Jessiett,  de  AuBirrux  Epistols  Juds  Commentatio 
Critica.    Lipsis,  1820,  8vo. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

190.  Li  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton's 
works  (pp.  408 — 522.),  there  is  an  exposition  or  interpretation 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  entitled  "  A  Revelation  of  the 
Holy  Apocalypse."  The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

191.  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum 
Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstrata  a  Josepho  Mede. — Ejusdem 
Commentarius  in  Apodtilypsin,  et  Appendix  ad  Clavem  Apoca- 
lypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  "  of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned" 
Joseph  Mede  (as  he  is  justly  styled  in  the  title-page  to  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  works)  were  originally  published  in  4to.,  but  now 
fimn,  together  with  some  other  disquisitions  on  prophecy,  the  second 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation 
oC  the  Apocalypse.  The  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the 
^d^^  part  of  Bishop  Kurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
pliecies;  and  that  eminent  prelate,  after  adverting  to  the  numerous 
Mid  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious  book,  which  were 
made  soon  after  the  Reformation,  has  the  following  striking  remark 
concerning  Mede: — "The  issue  of  much  elaborate  inquiry  was, 
that  the  booK  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  its  com- 
mentators, and  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impene- 
trable, when  a  sublime  genius  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  surprised  the  learned  world  with  that  great  desidera- 
tum— a  key  to  the  Revelations."  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  270.)  The  tenth 
of  Bishop  ilurd's  sermons  on  the  prophecies  discusses,  aAer  Mede, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

192.  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  or  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypse, 
educed  and  demonstrated  from  the  natural  and  internal  Charac- 
ters of  the  Visions ;  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  God  hath 
imparted  the  love  and  desire  of  searching  into,  and  understanding 
that  wonderful  Prophecy.  By  Joseph  Mede,  B.D.  Translated 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  London,  1831, 
12ma 

193.  A  Translation  of  Mede's  Clavis  Apocal3nptica.  By  R. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

198*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  By  R. 
Bransby  Coopsn,  Esq.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

"  The  first  of  these  publications  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  English  student  of  the  Bible ;  as,  in  having  Mede's  views 
set  before  him,  he  will  certainly  have  those  of  the  soundest  nriter 
on  prophecy  unfulfilled.  The  second  work  is  also  valuable,  as  the 
commentary  is  nearly  founded  upon  Mede's  views,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
points  out  where  he  has  gone  beyond  them.*^  (British  Magazine, 
June,  1833,  p.  C92.) 

194.  Anacrisis  Apocalypseos  Joannis  Apostoli,  qua  in  veras 
intenrpretande  ejus  hypotheses  diligentor  inquiritur,  et~ex  iisdem 


interpretatio  facta,  certis  historiarum  monumentis  confirmatnr  et 
illustratur,  turn  quoque  qus  Meldensis  Prssul  Bossnetus  hujns 
libri  commentario  supposuit,  et  exegetico  Protestantium  syste- 
mati  in  visis  de  Bestia  ac  Baby  lone  Mystica  objecit,  sedulo 
examinantur.  Auctore  Campegio  Vitrikoa.  Amstelsedamiy 
1719,  4to. 

195.  A  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John,  with  a  Preliminary  DiscourscT  concerning  the  Principles 
upon  which  the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  understood.  By  Charles 
Daubuz  M.A.  New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.M.  London,  1730^ 
4to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  vrork,  of  which 
later  writers  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Daubuz's  work 
was  first  printed  in  folio,  1730. 

196.  The  Scripture  P*reservative  against  Popery ;'  being  a 
Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By 
Thomas  Ptle,  M.A.     London,  1735,  8vo.  1795,  2d  edition. 

This  volume  completes  the  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
afler  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  is  noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  2.  supra. 

197.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John.  By  Moses  Lowman.  2d  edit.  London,  1745, 4to.  Lon-> 
don,  1807,  8vo.  4th  edition. 

Bishop  Tomline  includes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  for  clergy- 
men and  biblical  students.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  said  of  it,  that  he 
"  has  received  more  satifaction  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  diffi- 
culties" in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he  "  ever  foimd  elsewhere, 
or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeds  edit^  p.  37.) 
He  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lowman's  scheme  of  interpretation 
in  his  ^9th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410 — 414.)  Lowman's 
scheme  of  the  seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  the  late  Rev.  David 
Simpson,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Prophecies"  (p.  582.),  as  more  consistent 
with  histoiy  than  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

198.  Bengelius's  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  vrith  his  preface,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  conclusion 
of  it;  and  also  his  marginal  Notes  on  the  text,  which  are  a 
summary  of  the  whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  high 
Dutch,  by  John  Robertson,  M.D.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xviii.  pp  25 — 28.  The  substance  of  Bengel's  expository  writings 
on  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes  men> 
tioned  in  p  131  No.  12.  of  this  Appendix. 

199.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  throughout, 
with  keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  commente ;  a  copious  intro- 
duction, argument,  and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooke,  Greek  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  &c.     1789,  8vo. 

"A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done) "  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  Iliad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey,  may  certainly 
find  whatever  he  pleases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  he  is  qualified  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  Joseph 
Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  Though 
the  author  proiesses  to  •  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers,'  and  though  he  may  expect  that  it 
will  '  flame  like  a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  run,  singeing 
and  scorching  wherever  it  touches,'  we  have  been  so  unfbrtunato 
as  not  to^receive  from  this  flaming  taper  a  single  ray  to  guide  us 
through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  148.) 

200.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsln  Joannis.  Scripsit  Jo. 
Gothofr.  EicHHORir.     Gotting«,  1792,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhom  is,  that  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of 
which  is  the  spiritual  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and 
Paganism.  As  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  following  abstract  of  his 
scheme  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  He  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Title ; — 2.  The  Prologue 
itself  i— -3.  The  Drama  itself; — and  4.  The  Epilogue. 

1.  The  Title,  (i.  1—3.) 

2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4. — iii.  22.),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  argu- 
ment  of  the  drama  belongs  to  the  Christians ;  Epistles  to  the 
churches  being  added,  which  in  the  8)rmbolic  style  of  the  poem 
are  represented  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  Drama  itseu*  (iv.  1. — xxii.  5.)  which  consists  of  a  prelude 
and  three  acts ! ! ! 

In  the  Prelude  (iv.  1. — ^viii.  5.),  the  scenery  is  prepared  and 

adorned. 
Act  I.  Jerusalem  is  taken,  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquered  by  the 

Christian  Religion,  (vii.  6. — xii.  17.) 
Act  II.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  the 

Christian  Religion,  (xi.  IS. — xx.  10.) 
Act  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven;  or  the 

happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  is 

described,  (xx.  11. — xxii.  5.) 
4  The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6—21.; 
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a.  Of  the  AngeL  (xxii.  6.) 

b.  Of  Jesiis  Christ  (xxii.  7 — 16.) 

c.  Of  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  curse  against  those  who  shall 
add  to  or  diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (xxii. 
16—20.),  and  concludes  with  an  apostolical  benediction.  (21.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  (we  understand)  was  attacked  and 
refuted  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocaljrpse. 

201.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations.  By  Bryce  Johh- 
BTOirz,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  "  well  calculated  for  general  use,  being 
written  with  great  perspicuity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  strain." 
(Christian  Preacher,  Appendix,  p.  437.) 

202.  Reflections  sur  T Apocalypse.  Par  E.  Gibsrt,  Minister 
de  la  Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St  Andr€  dans  Tlsle  de 
Gkiemsey.     Guernsey,  1796,  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chieflv  fol- 
lowed the  exposition  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

203.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
written  in  the  year  1775.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Bowdlsr.  2d  edit. 
Bath,  1800,  12mo. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure 
or  inclination  to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 
*'  Many  such  readers  will  doubtless  be  found ;  and  whoever  takes 
up  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  be  edified  by  the  good  sense, 
piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  561.) 

204.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accom- 
panied with  Historical  Testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the 
present  day.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitakbr.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the 
jrophecies,  originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  "  has  the  pecu- 
iar  merit  of  compelling  the  historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimony,  in 
almost  every  instance  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  chronology, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted  on  oy 
Mr.  Whitaker,  he  "  has  succinctly  handled,  anti  reasoned  upon  eacn 
in  such  a  manner  >as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the 
subject,  yet  too  important  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and 
authority  to  future  commentators."  ^British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  S. 
Pref  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

205.  Brief  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation 
and  other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times. 
By  Joseph  Gallowat,  Esq.     London,  1802,  8vo. 

206.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatoiy.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  of  the  late  Professor  Michaelis ;  with  a  biographical 
chart  of  writers  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappel  WooDHousE,  D.D.    London,  1806,  roysd  8vo. 

"  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the  author's 
understanding,  for  the  most  part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spi- 
ritual, not  a  literal  sense  :  secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken  to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Still  many  difficulties  remain,  and  will  remain  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  (Manuscript  note  of  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  a  presentation  copif  of  this  work,  in  the  library  of  Hartlebury, 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  ii.  p.  702.)  After  such 
commendation,  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns,  contain- 
ing the  Greek  text  of  Gricsbach's  second  edition  of  the  nW  Testa-"" 
meiit.  Dr.  W.'s  own  translation  from  it,  and  the  authorized  version, 
from  which  he  never  departs  but  when  the  sense  requires  it.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  may  consult  the  British  Cniic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  190^—200. ; 
and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  214— -222. 

207.  Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Mr.  Elsley  on  the  Gospels,  aud  Mr.  Slade  on  the 
Epistles.  For  the  Use  of  Students  in  Prophetical  Scripture. 
By  John  Chappel  Woodhocse,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd  upon  Dr. 
Wuodhouse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicable 
to  his  present  work,  m  which  piety  and  philology  are  happily  united, 
^he  notes  are  partly  abridged  from  his  former  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  are  partly  new :  the  Greek  text  of  the  original, 
and  the  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted ;  and  the 
text  of  St  John,  according  to  the  authorized  English  version,  is 
divided  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
arrangement  and  illustration  oi  this  prophetic  book,  the  genuine- 
ness and  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  most  satisfac.tori^  vindi- 
cated from  the  objections  of  the  late  learned  Professor,  Sir  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  a  preliminary  disquisition.    Although  Dr.  Woodhouse 


ofllers  his  volume  "  as  a  sequel"  to  the  ccnnpilationt  of  Menrs.  Ek- 
ley  and  Slade  (noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  10.  and  p.  135.  No.  79.  tupra)* 
it  may  be  most  advantageously  consulted  and  studied  as  a  distinct 
work;  being  sufficiently  critical  for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  perspicuity  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordinary 
readers. 

208.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant :  or  Researches  into  the 
Apocalyptic  Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchro- 
nical.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thruston,  M.A.  Coventry  and 
London,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Among  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, here  is  one  which  expressly  views  in  it  the  permanencjr  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  its  prevalence  over  all  other  denominar 
tions  of  the  Christian  world !  Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  ibimdation  of  truth  in  what  this  author  urges, 
in  conformi^  with  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  posi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  thmk  in  many  places,  pardcnlarly  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  work,  he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions ;  in  some  of  which  we  confess  ourselvee 
tmable  to  follow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.S  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  593.  595.) 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet 
of  the  Apocalypse;  in  which  the  number  666  is  satiafactorilj 
explained :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the 
Ram  and  He-Goat.  By  James  Edward  Clarke.  London,  1814» 
8vo. 

"  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  explanations : 
yet  we  have  read  his  work  with  some  decree  of  satisfaction,  and 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  additional  light  on  some  of 
the  obscure  subjects  which  he  imderuUtes  to  illustrate."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S  vol.  iv.  p.  289.) 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the^ Apo- 
calypse, and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  twelve  hundred  and  six^ 
years.  By  William  CrNiKSHAHE,  Esq.  London,  1813.  Third 
Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
for  1814,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  16.3—180.) 

210*.  On  the  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
of  the.  Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
Dan.  vii.  9. ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  oi  Mons.  de 
Chesaux  as  to  the  great  Astronoinical  Cycles  of  2300  and  1260 
years,  and  their  difference,  1040  years.  By  William  Cuviitq- 
HAME,  Esq.    London  and  Edinburgh,  1834,  8 vo. 

211.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Ex- 
plained ;  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Schmucker,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Yorit  Town,  Pennetylvania.  Vol.  I.  Baltimore, 
1817,  8vo.    [This  work  has  not  been  completed.] 

211*.  Apocalypsis  Grsce.  Perpetua  Annotatione  iUustrata 
k  Joanne  Henrico  Heikricus.  Gottings,  1821.  2  parte  or 
vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  as  a  detached  work,  this  commentary  on  Afr 
Apocalypse  forms  part  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Koji^pumtim 
(noticea  in  p  127.  No.  16.  of  this  Appendix),  of  which  it  oooetf- 
tutes  the  tenth  volume.  Afler  Eichhom,  Grotius,  Hug,  and  odier 
modem  continental  critics.  Dr.  Heinrichs  considers  the  A^ocal3rpse 
as  a  sacred  poem  representing,  in  a  dramatic  form  (the  scenery  of 
which  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  prophets),  the  nnsd 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism;  the  three 
cities  of  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem, — or  the  Matron,  the 
Harlot,  and  the  Bride, — being  intended  to  represent  those  three 
systems.  Heinrichs  does  not  adhere  to  the  artificial  divisions  of 
Eichhom,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  in  page  140. 

212.  M.  T.  La.urma.kn  Prslectio  de  imaginum  sive  figura- 
rum  poeticarum  in  Apocalypsi  Joannea,  indole  atque  pretio. 
GroningiB,  1822,  8vo. 

213.  The  Chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,  investigated  and 
defended.    By  John  Otsrtok.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

214.  A  concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the 
Prophecies  are  fulfilled ;  several  of  which  are  interpreted  in  a 
different  way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J. 
R.  Park,  M.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  alto- 
gether a»spiritual  and  not  a  political  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  relating 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  trae  religion,  and  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  principle  is  derived  from  the 
excellent  work  ot  Dean  Wwxlhouse,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
column,  to  which  Dr.  Park  acknowledges  his  oUijrations,  ana 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  taken  as  his  guide.  '*  This  concise 
exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  useful  outline  ot  the 
Apocalyptic  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment"  (Eclectic  Review 
N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

215.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Un 
derstar\ding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  the 
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Apocalypse.    By  Alexander  Tilloch,  LL.D.    London,  1823, 
8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  seven  in  number.  In  the  first  two  Dr. 
Tilloch  has  very  ingeniously,  but  we  think  not  satisfactorily, 
endeavoured  to  snow  that  the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  earliest- 
written  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  weight  of  historical 
•videnr^  we  have  shown  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work  (see 

f»p.  381, 382.)  is  decidedU'  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Apoca- 
ypse.  The  remaining  nve  dissertations  contain  many  ingenious 
observations  on  the  language  and  style  of  this  prophetic  book. 
**  There  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pa^es,  and  many 
remarks  occur  in  them  that  are  deserving  of  consideration ;  but 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  learned  author  has  fire- 
quently  ventured  assertions  wholly  gratuitous,  in  order  to  support 
a  favourite  hypothesis,  to  which  he  had  obviously  determined  that 
•veiy  iiict  should  be  made  to  bend ;  and  that  ne  has  conducted 
many  of  the  discmssions  in  the  volume  before  us  in  a  manner  that 
nn}8t  be  pronounced,  by  every  impartial  reader,  not  only  unfair, 
Imt  in  some  instances  disingenuous."  The  author  "  may  fairly  be 
T^iHT^iented  as  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  biblical  students 
emne  very  interesting  topics,  and  he  has  furnished  many  ingenious 
sad  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  his  Dissertations, 
although,  in  but  too  many  cases,  he  has  exhibited  them  in  a  crude 
and  unsubstantial  form.  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
343.36a) 

216.  An  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  St 
John.    By  Alexander  Smtth.    Washington  City,  1836,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  publication  (who  is  a  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America)  announced  it  in  a  pompous  adver- 
tisement, in  which  he  "  certified  on  honour  that  he  had  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  in  tlie  second  and  third  chapters,  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  expositor."  The  pamphlet  (for  it  contains  only 
lifty-seven  loosely-printed  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title-page)  is 
puolished  as  tlie  result  of  twenty  years'  study ;  and,  as  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  following  concise  outline  of  its  con- 
(enus  may  perhaps  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Contrary  to 
all  historical  evidence,  he  affirms  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Fathers  until  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century — that  the  several  passages  which  are  common  to  their 
writings  and  this  book,  are  quotations  from  the  former  by  the  author 
of  the  latter,  and  not  vice  vers&,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  much  more  masterly  and  perfect  pro- 
duction than  the  others,  and  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement,  as  the  rude  hut  precedes  the  splendid  palace ;  (Gene- 
ral Smyth's  book  is  therefore  superior  to  all  the  productions  of  an- 
tiquity ! !) — that  "  the  fall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  destruction  of  Byzantium  by  the  iorces  of  Severus,  in 
the  year  195 ;  and  this  event  is  the  beacon  which  we  must  keep 
in  view,  while  searching  for  the  other  events,  enigmaticallv  related 
in  this  book," — that  Ireneus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  must  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  wrote  several  books,  in  one 
of  which  he  mentioned  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  figured  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium — that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
the  prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Pastor  of  Herraas, 
and  the  more  ancient  Apocalypses,  applied  by  the  writer  to  the 
history  «f  his  own  time — and  that  it  is  a  pious  forgery,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge!  The  mystical  number  666  he 
finda  in  the  name  of  Decimus  Clodiu^  Albinus,  although  the  Latin 
aumends  contained  in  that  name  amount  only  to  2318 !  Such,  is 
the  outline  of  Uiis  author's  plan,  whose  fallacy,  ignorance,  and 
presumption  have  been  very  severely  and  deservedly  exposed  in 
the  Literary  Journals  of  North  America. 

217.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse;  being 
an  Attempt  to  make  that  portion  of  God*8  Word  profitable  to 
the  Grenendity  of  Readers.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  Outline 
of  Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  selected  chiefiy  from  the 
best  and  most  approved  Writers  on  the  Subject  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Murrat.    Dublin,  1826,  8vo. 

218.  The  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 
Progreie,  and  Fall  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Inquisition ; 
tiw  Bevohition  of  France ;  the  Universal  War ;  and  the  Final 
Triun^ph  of  Chriatianity.  Being  a  new  Interpretation  by  the 
Rev.  George  Crolt,  A.M.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

This  4>riginal  and  powerfully  written  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
view  of  the  injurious  eflfects  of  Popery,  and  the  benefits  conferred 
ky  Protestantism  upon  the  British  empire,  in  the  succMsive  reigns 
£fom  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  interpretati<m  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  follows,  adopts  a  plan  diflferent  from  that  of  all 
its  INredecessors.  The  author  considers  the  whole  as  a  fasciculus 
of  prophetic  visions  seen  at  intervals,  and  relating  to  distinct  por- 
ous of  providential  history.  The  first  three  chapters  are  exclu- 
aively  addresaed  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Saint  John.  The 
remainder  of  the  Apocalypse  contains  a  general  view  of  Christian 
History  from  the  reign  of  Constantino  to  the  Millennium  (chapters 
vi. — vii.);  a  detail^  prediction  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
Europe  for  her  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  the  Millen- 
uium  (chapters  viii — xl^  xv.,  xvi.) ;  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 


Romish  Church  from  power  to  persecution,  under  different  aspects 
(chapters  xii. — ^xiv.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  Ml  of  the  papacy,  the  uni- 
versal war,  the  Millennium,  the  subsequent  brief  apostasy,  the  final 
judgment,  and  the  close  of  the  providential  history  of  the  world. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Ajx>calypse,  which  has  hitherto  been 
conceived  to  be  a  view  of  Mohammedism,  Dr.  Croly  interprets  aa 
a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  the  atheistic 
war,  in  1793.  A  general  sketch  of  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  from  Constantino  to  the  present 
time,  completes  the  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  great 
labour  ana  research,  and  which  abounds  with  most  important  hi»- 
torical  information. 

219.  Alberti  Christ  Van  Eldik  TnisMS  Commentatio  de 
Septom  EpistoUs  Apocalypticis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1827, 4to. 

220.  Initium  Disputationis  de  Libri  Apocalypseos  Argumento, 

Sententia,  et  Auctore Publico  examini  submittit  Henricua 

Engelinus  Weters.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

The  first  part  only  of  an  academical  Dissertation  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  it  discusses  the  hypotheses  of  Grotius.  Herder,  Eichhom, 
and  Heinrichs,  respecting  the  author  and  argument  of  this  book. 

221.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Culbertson.  London,  1828, 
8vo. 

222.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Johannts,  Exegeticus  et 
Criticus.  Auctore  Georgio  Henrico  Augusto  Ewald  Lipsis, 
1828,  8vo. 

222*.  A  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine; 
being  an  Analysis  of  those  parts  of  that  wonderful  Book,  which 
relate  to  the  General  State  of  the  Christian  Church,  through  all 
the  times  since  it  was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  Signs  of  those 
Times.     By  the  Rev.  Philip  All  wood,  B.D.     London,  1829, 

2  vols.  8vo. 

223.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  commonly  called  the 
Revelation  of  St  John  the  Divine,  briefly,  yet  minutely,  Ex- 
plained and  Interpreted,  to  the  xixth  Chapter  inclusive ;  being 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  the  Destruction  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  his 
Saints.  Consisting  of  a  select  Compilation  from  the  most  ap- 
proved and  learned  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

224.  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium ;  in  which  the  prevailing 
Theories  on  that  subject  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  true 
Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  established. 
By  George  Bush,  A.M.     New  York,  1832,  12mo. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  is,  that  the 
Millennium  is  past ;  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  having  been 
fulfilled  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  con- 
version ofConstantine  to  the  Christian  faith. 

225.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Keith,  D.D.,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,"  noticed  in  No.  17.  p.  1(X).  supra,  and  another  Original 
Exposition  of  this  Book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  "  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  No.  26.  p.  98. 
supra. 

226.  Explicatibn  Raisonn^e  de  T Apocalypse,  d'apres  les  prin- 
dpes  de  sa  Composition.   Par  Philippe  Basset.   Paris,  1832-33, 

3  tomes,  8vo. 

227.  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling.    London,  1833,  12mo. 


§  7.    EXPOSITOHT    LECTURES    AND    SERKONS    OS    THE    SCRIP- 
TURKS,    AND    ON    D£TACH£D    PORTIONS    THEREOF. 

1.  HoraB  Homiletic©,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
M.A.     London,  18^8,  21  vols.  Svo,"^ 

2.  A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons, following,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Course  of  the  first 
Lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening  Service  on  Sundays.  Designed 
for  Parish  Churches,  or  for  reading  in  Private  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Plumtre,  B.D.  London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  [com- 
prising the  Old  Testament.   This  work  was  never  completed.] 

3.  Practical  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Lindsat,  M.A.  London,  1828, 
8vo. 

4.  Sacred  Biography ;  or,  the  His'ory  of  the  Patriarchs  [and 
part  of  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ] :  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Scots  Church,  London  WalL  By  Henry  Hunter, 
D.D.  London,  1783,  &c.  7  vols.  8vo.;  seventh  edition,  1814, 
5  vols.  8vo.;  also  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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5.  Lectured  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Psbttatsvch,  de- 
signed to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  chiefly 
from  Internal  Evidence ;  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
GaAYss,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh.  London,  1615,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Third  edition,  Dublin  and  London,  1829,  1  voL  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1807 :  in  this 
impression  it  is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

6.  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  William  Marsh, 
M.A.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

7.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Gsirssis,  inter- 
speised  with  Practical  Reflections,  by  Andrew  Fvuleb.  2  vols. 
8vo.    London,  1806. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by 
his  able  publications  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Socinian  tenets.  These  "  Expository  Discourses,"  which 
are  short,  and  fifty-eight  in  number,  were  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  congregation  at  Kettering.  "  The  author 
selects  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise 
exposition  of  its  lc»adinff  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few 
practical  reflections,  and  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The 
paragraphs  are  not  inserted' at  length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial 
and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical  remark  must  not  be 
-  expected,  nor  must  the  reader  be  surpriscMl  if  he  often  meet  with  a 
trite  and  obvious  reflection :  but  we  will  venture  to  promise  him, 
much  more  frequently,  a  manly,  iudicious,  and  useful  train  of 
observation,  expressed  in  simple  and  vigorous  language."  (Eclectic 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Grenesis.  By  J.  Rudob,  D.D. 
London,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lectures  upon  some  Important  Passages  in  the  Book  of 
t        Genesis.     By  Henry  Thomas  Austest,  M.A.     London,  1820, 

8vo. 

10.  A  Series  of  Sermons  illustrating  the  History  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bassett,  M.A. 
London,  1822,  2  vols.  12mo. 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records 
of  the  Creation,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D.,  Donellan  Lecturer  for  the 
Year  1824.     London  and  Dublin,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  desien  of  these  elaborate  lectures  is, "  to  connect  the  biblical 
records  of  the  creation,  as  closely  as  their  language  and  arrange- 
ment admit,  with  physical  science ;  and  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  arises  out  of  the  comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of 
their  author."  Many  important  geological  facts  are  adduced,  which 
concur  to  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

12.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1828,  12mo. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  John  Daties. 
Bath,  1823,  12mo. 

14.  The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and  illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Close, 
A.M.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

15.  The  Christian  Exodus:  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  practically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Buodicom,  M.A.   London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

16.  Davidica.  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  David,  King  of  Israel.  By  Henry  Thompson, 
M.A.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  George  Lawson, 
D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London^  1812,  2  vols.  12mo. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1605,  12mo. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  12mo. 

20.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  the  late 
George  Lawson,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1821,  2  vols.  l42mo. 

"These  works  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  pious  and  sensible, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  salutary  admonition  and  instruction. 
There  is  rarely  any  thing  of  a  critical  nature  to  be  found  in  them, 
which  indeed  wa«  not  the  writer's  object;  but  they  every  where 
discover  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  human 
heart,  and  r  deep  concern  to  profit  the  reader.  The  style  is  plain, 
and  the  illkiHtrntions  [are]  generally  very  brief*  (Orrae's  Biblioth. 
Biblica,  p.  287.) 

81.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  John 
EwART,  M.A.     London,  1822-26,  3  vols.  8vo. 

22.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Explanatory,  Cri- 
tical, and  Devotional,  intended  chiefly  to  aid  private  Christians 


in  the  enlightened  perusal  of  Compositions,  in  which  the  national 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  personal  experience  of  David  ar6 
often  blended  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Mori  SON,  D.D.     London,  1832,  3  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Horsley's  posthumous  work  on  the  Book  of  Psalms 
(which  has  been  noticed  in  page  120.  of  this  Appendix)  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblical  critic,  while  the 
well-known  and  splendid  commentary  of  Bishop  Qome  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  partake  too  much  of  the  systematically  pro- 
phetic and  mystical  mterpretation ;  Dr.  Morison  has  perfbrmeo  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Christians,  as  well  as  to  critical 
students  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is  in  every  respect  de- 
serving of  commendation.  Adhering  stricUy  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  either  its 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  The  iauthorized  version  is  pio» 
perly  retained,  and  the  exposition  follows  each  succesBive  veme; 
while  the  critical  notes,  ohen  very  instructive,  ate  oomniodioudy 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  paffe.  Dr.  Morison  is  advantac^eously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Recifnocal 
Obligations  of  Life ;  in  which  some  important  topics  of  Chitttian 
Ethics,  not  commonly  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  are  concisely  ex* 
plained  and  caruesdy  eaforced  on  Christian  prmci  pies  and  motivee. 

23.  The  Portraiture  of  the  Christian  Penitent :  a  Course  of 
Sermons  on  the  Fifty-firet  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  C.  £.  De  Cobt> 
LOGAN,  M.A.     London,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

24.  Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull. 
London,  1824,  8vo. 

25.  Sermons  on  the  Ninety-first  Psaltn.    London,  1826,  8vo* 

26.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
Psalm.    By  Thomas  Manton,  D.D.    London,  1681,  folio. 

27  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXIX.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bridges.     London*  1827,  12mo. 

28.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Psalm.  By  John  Owen,  D.D.  London,  1669, 4to.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

29.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Penitential  Psalms.  By  Edward 
Berens,  M.A.     Oxford,  1823,  12mo. 

30.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.     Glassgow  and  London,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"This  is  a  very  elegant  Commentary  on  an  exceedingly  diflSicolt 
portion  of  Scripture."     (OrmeV  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  459.) 

31.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Robert  Mac- 
cuLLOCH,  D.D.     London,  1791-1805,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas- 
toral labours  by  Dr.  M.,  who  was  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land.  "They  contain  manjr  ingenious  elucidations  of  the  text, 
and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.  The  author  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  understaiMl  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  investigate  his  original  design ;  he  marks  distinctly 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  prophecies,  and  explains,  at  the  besin- 
ning  of  each  division,  its  peculiar  object."  (Monthly  Review,  IS.  S 
vol.  XX.  p.  226.)  Dr.  Macculloth  has  made  great  use  of  Vitringa's 
elaborate  commentary  on  Isaiuh. 

32.  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Dawiei..  By  F.  A. 
Cox,  LL.D.    London,  1833, 12mo.    Second  edition,  1834, 12mo. 

33.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Joxah,  in  Sermons.  By 
George  Abbot,  D.D.     London,  1613,  4to. 

34.  Lectures  upon  Jonas.  By  John  Kiiro,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.     London,  1618,  4to. 

35.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westmin- 
ster Abl)ey,  with  an  Interpretation  of  the  Nkw  Testament,  &C. 
&c.     By  John  Hetlin,  D.D.     London,  1749.  1761.  2  vols.4to. 

The  fir&t  part  of  this  work  contains  the  interpretation  of  the  foui 
Gospels,  the  second  part  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  several  Epistles.  "  This  interpretation,  though  far  from  being 
riegnnt,  appears  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  accurate  and  judicious* 
and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  the  original.  The 
whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critical  skill,  and 
considcrnble  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  small  tincture  of  mysticism  ;  and  according- 
ly we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  that  the  author 
was  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and  wai 
styled  by  some  the  mystic  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
XXV.  p.  a3.) 

36.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Comments,  being  a 
Serids  of  Short  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament  By  a  Clergy 
man.     Dublin  and  London,  1829-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ  By  James 
Bennett.  London,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo.  Another  edition  in  % 
vols.  8vo. 
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88.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Goq[>elB  of  8t  Mattjisw, 
St  Mark,  and  8t  Luke,  in  the  fonn  of  Lectures,  intended  to 
assist  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  By 
John  Bird  Sumneb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  London,  i831--d2, 
2  vols.  Svo. ;  also  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  promote  and  to  assist 
family  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  furnishing  a  book  containing 
such  explanations  and  reflections  as  might  naturally  occur  to  (me 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  and  the  practical  exposi- 
tors.  Many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  published  with  the 
same  object  in  view  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Moat  of  these,  however,  from  the  length  of  the  reflections  have  in 
a  mreat  degree,  on  that  account,  become  unfit  for  reading  to  a  &- 

may,  where  brevity  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Sumner  is  free  from  this  blemish.  Great  skill  has 
been  shown  in  the  division  of  the  chapters,  which  are  of  so  conve- 
nient a  length  that  one  or  more  may  be  taken  at  a  reading,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  while  the  pauses  are  such  as  seem  natural 
to  the  reader's  train  of  thought"  (British  Critic,  April,  1832,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  366,  367.)  "  It  is  impossible  se/iously  to  read  these  lectures 
witnout  becoming  acquainted  both  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  and  pri  v ileges  of  the  Christian  life."  (Christian  Observer, 
June,  1831,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  352.) 

39.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for 
the  daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestoite, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  [containing  the  Four  Gospels.]   London,  1833, 8vo. 

**  The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  com- 
mentary a  lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The 
explanatory  matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the 
text,  exactly  two  pages^ ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  devotional  cdiflcation  at  the  hour  of  family 
worship.  All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all 
leamea  discussions  are  carefull)r  avoided ;  while  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprisinK  for  the  most 
part  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  are 
Kept  steadily  in  view."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1832,  voL 
xiv.  p.  280.) 

40.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  years  1798, 
1799,  1800,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Porteus, 
Bishop  of  London.  London,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  1823,  in  1  vol. 
Svo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  sufficiently 
attest  how  highly  they  are  esteemed.  "  They  are"  indeed  "  calcu- 
lated alike  to  do  good  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  aged 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced,  the  grave  and  the  reflecting,  the  gay 
and  the  ti^oughtless.  They  are  learned  without  ostentation,  pious 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  argumentative  without  pedan- 
try, and  perspicuous  without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and 
diction."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  306.) 

41.  Sermons  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porteus. 
By  Thomas  Baker,  M.A.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

42.  An  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  London, 
1805,  2  vols.  l2mo. ;  1822,  in  1  volume,  8vo. 

43.  Explanatory  Lectur.es  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
t)>ew.     By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.A.     London,  1832, 12mo. 

44.  Expositions  and  Sermons  upon  the  first  ten  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St  Matthew.  By  Chris- 
topher Blackwood.     London,  1659,  4to. 

45.  The  Catechist's  Manual,  and  Family  Lecttirer :  being  an 
Arrangement  and  Explanation  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  for  pur- 
poses of  Missionary  and  Domestic,  Instruction.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hinds,  M.A.  [now  D.D.],  Oxford,  1829,  8vo. 

46.  Lectures  on  the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D. 
[now  Bishop  of  London.]     London,  1823, 12mo. 

47.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitxann,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

48.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 
By  Charles  Abel  Motsst,  D.D.  Oxford  and  London,  1823, 8vo. 

49.  Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  with  lus  Disciples,  as  recorded  by  St  John.  By  John 
Brewbtkr.    London,  1822,  Svo. 

60.  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry;  a  course  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

51.  Nine  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1829,  ]2mo. 

52.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatory  and 


practicaL    By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  2d  edition.   London,  1805, 
8vo. 

53.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivered  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the 
Years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  maps.  By 
John  Brewster,  M.A.  London,  1807.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second 
edition.    London,  1831,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

'*  Both  these  authors  profess  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of  London's 
(Porteus)  excellent  Lectures  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a  mere 
comparison  of  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  must  be 
more  slight  and  cursory  than  those  of  Mr.  Brewster ;  the  one  being 
twice  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  "contain 
little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  in 
other  words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  remarks  in 
his  book  but  what  are  so  extremely  plain  and  obvious,  that  they 
seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to  p&per,  much  less  to  the 
press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  different  style.  He  is  full 
of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  and  divines  of  various  ages ;  and 
his  own  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  just  Mr.  B  's 
lectures  may  be  iustly  recommended,  as  approaching  much  more 
nearly  to  the  model  which  both  undertook  to  imitate,  and  as  not 
only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attractive."  (British  Critic,  O.  S 
vol.  XXX.  pp.  133,  134.  136.  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii 
p.40a) 

64.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick, 
D.D.     Glasgow,  2d  edition,  1822,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volumes,  which 
were  published  at  difierent  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible  and  well-written  essay  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Urst  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked,  that  his  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  *'  is  fully  cal- 
culated to  establish  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religion, 
and  furnishes  them  with  some  excellent  practiced  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cheerfully 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
(Eclectic  Review.  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  same  critics 
(vol.  V.  part  ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  collectively, 
observe,  that  they  contain  altogether  a  useful  illustration  of  many 
important  passages  of  the  Acts  j  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and 
orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  The 
second  edition  of  these  Lectures  has  been  carefully  revised.  ^ 

55.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester  [now  of 
London].     London,  1829,  8vo. 

To  these  very  valuable  lectures  is  annexed  a  new  edition  of 
the  five  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St-  John  (No.  46.);  and  in  an 
appendix  is  subjoined  Dr.  Tucker's  "Brief  and  Dispassionate  View 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and  Sociniuii 
Systems." 

56.  Discourses  on  Passages  selected  from  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Henry  Thompson,  D.D.  London, 
1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  these  expository  discourses  is,  from  select  passages 
in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  mark  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  the  qualifications,  labours,  and  success  of  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity:  and  this  design  the  author  has 
successfully  accomplished.  For  an  analysis  of  Uie  volume,  with  a 
well-merited  commendation  of  its  execution,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  June,  1823,  pp.  404—409. 

57.  Jo.  Alphonsi  TuRRETiin  in  Paulli  Apostoli  ad  Romakob 
Epistols  capita  priora  undecim  Prslectiones  critics,  theologies, 
et  concionatoris.     Lausanns,  1741,  4to. 

These  lectures,  which  were  first  published  after  the  author's 
death,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Turretin's 
collective  works,  printed  at  Leuwarden,  in  1775,  in  quarto.  They 
are  truly  excellent.  The  prolegomena  discuss,  with  great  ability, 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  place  whence  it  was 
written,  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  tne  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  St.  PauFs  epistles  generally,  and.of  that  to  the  Romans 
in  particular;  the  controversies  agitated  at  that  time,  and  various 
other  topics  which  are  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  that 
epistle. 

58.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ex- 
planatory and  practical.  By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  Dublin, 
1806,  8vo. 

59.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans.     By  the  Rev.  John  Frt,  A.B.     London, 

1816,  8vo. 

60.  Paulus  Parochialis ;  or,  a  Plain  and  Practical  View  of 
the  Object,  Argruments,  and  Connection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans :  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  adapted  to  Country  Con- 
gregations. By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles.   Bath,  1826,  8vo. 

61.  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  MoTSET,  D.D.     [Bath,]  1830,  8vo. 
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62.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  By  David 
Ritchie,  DJD.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1831.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

63.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  a  series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parky, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua.     London,  1832,  12mo. 

**  The  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  tracing  the  connection  of  its 

various  pqrts  in  an  easy  and  familiar  exposition But  though 

the  auUior  has  mainly  endeavoured  to  render  his  work  useful  and 
attractive  to  general  readers,  who  have  little  opportuni^  for  con- 
^sulting  more  elaborate  expositions,  he  has  not  altogether  neglected 
the  wants  of  the  student  or  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.  Iteaders 
of  this  class  will  find  considerable  information  in  the  notes  attached 
to  each  successive  lecture;  and  the  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and 
remarks  on  certain  leading  terms,  contained  in  the  appendix,  aiibrd 
ample  matter  to  the  more  advanced  theologian."  (Christian  Re- 
membrancer,  May,  1832,  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

64.  An  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Also,  five  Lectures  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
same.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Maitlavd,  B.A.  London,  1831,  8vo. 

65.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Andsbsoit.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

"  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
the  conviction  that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one,  all  whose 
faculties  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  perhaps  too  mucli  to  expect  that  this  or  any  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  should   meet  with   the  unqualified   and 

unanimous  assent  of  the  critical  or  theological  world Of 

the  work  before  us,  however,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  it  exem- 
plifies, in  almost  every  page,  that  holy  earnestness,  that  ardent 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and 
fflory  of  all  pastoral  teaching  and  ministration.*'  (British  Critic  for 
January,  1834,  vol.  xv.  p.  96.) 

66.  Discourses,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  J.  Jabrodi. 
Wisbech,  1827,  12mo. 

66*.  Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Cori^^tuiaits. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lothian.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

67.  Lectures  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Philifpiaits.  By  Henry  Airt,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     London,  1618,  4to. 

68.  Expository  Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.     By  the  Rev.  John  Ac  aster.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

68*.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  By  Manton  Eastburn,  M.A. 
New  York,  1833,  8vo. 

69.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  in  a  course  of  Eight  Sermons; 
including  an  Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas  Gisborke,  M.A. 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  little  work  see  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1816,  vol.  xv.  pp.  624 — 534. 

70.  Discourses,  Practical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.     By  Thomas  Watsox.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

70*.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews ;  shewing  the  Harmony  between  the  Mysteries,  Doctrines, 
and  Morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  the  Rev. 
William  Joites,  M.A.     8vo. 

These  valuable  lectures  form  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  **  Tho 
Theological,  Philosophical,  imd  Miscellaneous  Works"  of  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 

71.  Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
St  JuDs.    By  WUliam  Mcir,  D.D.    Glasgow,  1822,  8vo. 

72.  Expository  Discourses  oh  the  Apocaltpse,  interspersed 
with  Practical  Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. 
London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty-one  discourses 
delivered  in  the  years  1809  and  1810,  after  undergoing  several  re- 
visions, was  finished  by  the  learned  author,  a  short  time  only  before 
his  decease.  **  There  is  however  but  litde  novelty  in  the  work, 
but  little  to  gratify  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  age,  or  to  elucidate 
the  unfulfilled  and  more  diflScuIt  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The 
general  outline  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its 
various  ramifications  are  marked  with  that  precision  which  was 
common  to  the  writer ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  extreme  of  modesty 
and  difiidence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pass  the  usual  bounda- 
ries of  thought  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  specu- 
lation.'* (Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of 
Mr.  F.*s  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work.  (pp. 
250—260.) 


73.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the 
substance  of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  parish  church 
of  OIney,  Bucks.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gavittlett.     London, 

1821,  8vo. 

This  work  "  affiirds  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author's]  "  piety, 
good  sense,  and  industry.  His  interpretations  of  ihe  prophecies, 
whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to  be  so,  are  mostly  supported  by 
venerable  authorities:  and  where  he  difiers  from  them,  it  is  with 
du6  modesty  and  candour."    (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  396.) 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  [Expository]  Comment  upon  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  throughout  the  year.    By 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    London,  1706— 
1708,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions. 

75.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  Unit^  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  BJ).  London,  1832^ 
2  vols.  8vo. 

76.  Practical  Discourses  upon  our  Saviour's  Serxok  oir  thr 
MoDiTT.  By  Oflspring  Blackall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
London,  1717,  8  vols.  8vo. 

77.  Several  Sermons  upon  the  Fifth  of  St  Matthew ;  being 
Part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Anthony  Horneck, 
D.D.    Third  Edition..    London,  1717,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  discourses  were  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Dr. 
Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Horneck.  The  bishop's  character  of  the  writings  published  by 
himself,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  Sermons  on  Alatt  V.  "  There 
is  a  great  vein  of  piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  them : 
they  savour  of  the  primitive  simplicity  and  zeal,  and  are  well 
fitted  to  make  men  better."    (Life,  p.  xxxix.) 

78.  Christian  Blessedness ;  or,  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrii^t.  By  John  Norris.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  8vo. 

"  Norris  is  a  fine  writer  for  style  and  thought,  and  commonly ' 
just"    (Dr.  Waterland's  Advice  to  Students,  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  320.) 

79.  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in 
the  Vth,  Vlth,  and  Vllth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel,  ex- 
plained :  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  in  diverse  Sermons 
and  Discourses.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  James  Blair,  MA.  London,  1722, 
5  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1740,  with  a  recom- 
mendatory Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland. 

"  His  Commentary  on  Matt  v. — viii.  is  the  best  extant. — He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  soli- 
citously avoided  all  unKind  and  contemptuous  reflections  on  his 
brethren. — tie  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms 
to  common  capacities,  and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Scripture  in  the  application  of  them."  fDoddridge's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  438.) 

80.  Sermons  sur  le  Discoura  de  notre  Seigneur  J^sus  Christ 
sur  la  Montague.  Par  feu  M.  Jean  Scipion  Veritede.  Amster- 
dam, 1779,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

"  His  Sermons  on  the  Mount  are  recommended,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  extent,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of 
evangelical  morals,  and  the  force  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
produced.  They  contain  many  useful  and  pious  observations." 
(Cobbin's  French  Preacher,  p.  w50.) 

81.  Lectures  upon  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By 
James  Brewster.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  8vo. 

This  volume  '*  contains  a  statement  of  Christian  morality,  always 
clear,  generally  judicious,  and  sometimes  discriminating,  traced  up 
to  Christian  principles,  and  followed  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, at  once  calculated  to  convict  the  reader  oi  his  deficiencies, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  author's  statement" 
(Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  780.) 

82.  Forty-five  Expository  and  Practical  Lectures  on  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  the  Rev.  £.  Good. 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

83.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  A  Course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Goqpel  •ooording  to  St  John. 
From  the  French  of  Beaasobre.  By  Heniy  Cotes.  London, 
1822,  8vo. 

**  These  Discourses  are  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  oi  the  Sermons  of  M.  de  Beaasobre. 
They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tuni^  to  compare  the  leading  evidences  of  Chri8tmliit)r  in  a  con- 
nected  series  of  discourses  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles, — the  resurrectioil  of  Lazarus."  (Author's 
Preface )  / 

84.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  Charity,  above  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  they  are  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
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[Part  U.  Chap.  V. 


Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    By  Matthew  Hole,  D.D. 

Oxford,  1725,  8vo. 

Besides  this  volume,  Dr.  Hole  also  wrote  six  volumes  of  Discourses 
on  the  Liturey  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  are  very  rarely 
to  be  obtained  complete),  and  two  volumes  on  the  Catechism.  They 
hte  all  characterized  by  good  sense  and  sober  piety. 

86.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  great  Duty  of  Charity  [an 
Stposition  <^  1  Cor.  xiii.].  By  Richard  Crosshtoe,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1732,  8vo. 

-  86.  Exfrtication  des  Caract^res  de  la  Charity  selon  St.  Paul 
dans  sa  premiere  Epttre  aux  Corinthiens,  ch.  XIII.  [Par 
Jacques  Joseph  Duoubt.]     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  few  trifling  verbal  corrections,  of  an  ad- 
niirable  exposition  of  1  Cor.  XIII.  which  first  appeared  in  the  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  An  English  transla- 
tion was  published  at  London,  intituled  "The  Characters  and  Pro- 
phets of  True  Charity  displayed."    By  J.  B.  de  Trevals. 

87.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Sfiviour.  With  Prayers,  annexed  to  each  Discourse.  By  Francis 
Braggr,  B.D.     London,  1702-4,  2  vols.  8vo. 

88.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  By  Francis  Braoge,  B.D.  London,  1702-6,  2  voU. 
8vo. 

89.  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By  William  Dodd,  LL.D. 
London,  1767,  4  vols.  8vo.      Second  edition,  1809,  4  vols.  8vo. 

90.  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  Miracles  of  his  Holy  Gospel.  With  occasional  Illustrations. 
By  Charles  Bulklet.     London,  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. 

91.  A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Parables  and  Allegorical 
Writings  in  general.  By  Andrew  Grat,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo.    Second  edition,  1814,  8vo. 

This  *•  Delineation  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  their 
full  force  and  meaning.  The  author  has  explained  and  illustrated 
them  with  perspicuity,  and  pointed  out  the  several  important  in- 
structions that  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.) 

92.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles.  By  William  BengoCoLL- 
TKR,  D.D.     London,  1812,  8vo. 

93.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Parables.  By  William  Bengo  Coll- 
TKR,  D.D.    London,  1815,  8vo. 

94.  Sermons  on  the  Parables.  By  John  Farrer,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  8vo. 

95.  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
By  Edward  GaiNFiELn,  M.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

96.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Kewzie.]  Vol.  I.  London,  1822,  8vo.,  and 
numerous  subsequent  editions.     Vol.  II.  London,  1823,  8vo. 

97.  Lectures  on  Miracles  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M^Kenzie.]     London,  1623,  8vo. 

98.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  showing  their 
Connecticfn  with  his  Ministry,  their  Prophetic  Character,  aifd 
their  Gradual  Developement  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  With 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Bailet,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

99.  Discourses  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kitight, 
M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

100.  Discourses  on  the  principal  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Knight,  M.A.    London,  1831,  8vo. 


^  7.    treatises    0T»    RECOXCILIlfG    THE    CO^TTRAniCTIOirS 
ALLEGEn    TO    EXIST    IN    THR    SCRIPTURES. 

1.  Michaelis  Waltheri  Harmonia  Biblica;  sive  brevis  et 
plana  Concitiatio  locorum  Veteris  et  Nov!  Testament!,  adparen- 
ter  sibi  contradicentium.    NoribergiB,  1654,  4to. ;  1696,  folio. 

This  work  first  appeared  at  Strasburgh  (Argentorati)  in  1626, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  Germany :  the  edition  of  1696 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  and  most  correct  Walther's  Harmonia 
Biblica  is  a  work  of  considerable  learning  and  industry,  which- 
illustrates  many  difficult  passages  with  great  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seemingly  con- 
tradictory passages;  a  delect  which  is  common  to  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  class. 

2.  Christianl  Matthub  Antilogis  Biblics;  sive  Concilia- 
tiones  Dictorum  Scripture  Sacr»,  in  speciem  inter  se  pugnan- 


tium,  secundum  seriem  locorum  theologicorum  in  ordinem  re 
dacts.    Hamburgi,  1500,  4to. 

3.  Symphonia  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum ;  in  qu^,  ordine 
chronologico,  Loci  Sacra  Scripture  specie  tenus  contradicentes 
conciliantur,  ut  et  ad  quicstiones  difficiliores  chronologicas  et  alias 
Veteris  Testament!  respondetur,  in  duas  partes  divisa.  Auctore 
D.  M.  Johtuines  Scharpi6,  Scoto-Britanno,  Andreapolitano,  pas- 
tore.     Genevs,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  :  wherein  above  two  thousano 
seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testamcn 
are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.     By  J.  T.     London,  1656, 6vo 

5.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  fully  and  plainly  reconcile^.  By  J.  P.  and  T[h<>- 
mas]  M[Air].    London,  1662,  folio. 

6.  Johannis  Thabd^i  Conciliatorum  Biblicum.  Amstcloda- 
mi,  1648,  12mo.     Londini,  1662,  folio. 

-The  last  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  to  be 
considerably  enlarged.  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  remark  before  made, 
on  Walther*s  Harmonia  BiUica,  is  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Man's 
work,  to  the  Conciliatiorum  Biblicum  of  Thaddeeus,  and  also  to 

7.  The  Dividing  of  the  HoofT:  or  Seeming  Contradictions 
throughout  Sacred  Scriptures  distinguishM,  resolv'd,  and  apply'd, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  feeble,  doubtful],  and 
weake,  in  wavering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soul  (by  prayer 
and  spiritual]  application)  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  onely  David's-Key  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of 
Jacob's  God,  to  fetch  out  that  secret  why  he  should  lay  his  hands 
thus  crosse  when  he  gave  his  children  this  blessing.  HelpfuU  to 
every  household  of  faith.  By  William  Strsat,  M.A.  London, 
1654,4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  found  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  where 
it  is  marked  as  both  rare  and  curious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely 
to  put  the  student  on  his  guard  n<a  to  purchase  it  The  critical 
information  it  contains  is  very  meagre  ;  and  the  quaint  title-page» 
which  we  have  copied,  sufficiently  indicates  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  author. 

8.  Joannis  Pontasii  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans: 
sen  Difficiliores  Sacrs  ScriptursB  Loci,  in  Speciem  secum  pug- 
nantes,  juxta  sanctorum  ecclesis  sancts  patrum  celeberrimorum- 
que  theologorum  sententiam  conciliati.     Parisiis,  1698,  4to. 

M.  Pontas  Was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  casuistical 
theology.  His  design  in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconciled 
all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  he  proceeded 
no  &rther  than  through  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able learning  and  research. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
various  passages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Andrew  Fuller.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  tract  contains  fifty-five  judicious  observations 
on  so  many  apparently  contradictory  texts  of  Scripture.  They  were 
originally  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  private  individual. 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  designed  to 
reconcile  apparently  contradictory  Passages.  By  James  Hay  ter 
Cox.     London,  1823,  8vo. 


§  8.  PRINCIPAL  COLLECTIONS  OP  VARIOUS  SS8ATS  ANH  COX- 
MENTARIES  ON  DETACHED  PORTIONS  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES, 
AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SCRIPTUHES,  CRITICAL,  PHILO- 
LOGICAL, AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

[i.]    Collections  of  various  Essays  and  Commentaries  on  de- 
tached portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.    Bibliotheca  Historico-Philologico-Theologica.      Brems, 
1719-26.     Classes  VIIL  in  16  tomis,  8vo. 

2.  Museum  Historico-Phiklogico-Theologicum.  Brems,  1728 
-29,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

3.  Bibhotheca  Bremensis  Nova,  Historico-Philologico-Theolo- 
gica.     Brems,  1760-66,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

4.  Bibliotheca,  Hagana,.Historico-Philologico-Th^logica,  ad 
continuationem  Bibliothecs  Bremensis  Nove,  constructa  u  Nico- 
lao  Barket.     Hags,  1768-74,  5  tomis,  8vo. 

5.  Museum  Haganum.  Historico-Philologico-Theolofpcum, 
a  Nicolao  Barket  editum.  Hags  Comitum,  1774-80, 4  tomis, 
8vo. 

6.  Symbols  Literaris  Hagans,  k  Nicolao  Barket.  Hags* 
Comitum,  1777-81.     Classes  II.  in  6  fasciculis,  8va 
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7.  Bibliotheca  Historico-Philologica-Theologica  [k  Hieodore 
Hasso  etFrederico  Adolpho  Lamps,  edita].  Amstelodami,  1724- 
25,  8  tomU,  8vo. 

8.  Miscellanea  Dulsburgensia,  ad  incrementum  Rei  Literaris, 
precipue  vero  Eruditionis  Theologies  publicata  [cura  Danielis 
G£Ei>£8ii.].     Amslelodami  et  DulsburgI,  1735-36,  2  tomi8,8vo. 

9.  Miscellanea  Groningana  in  Miscellaneorum  Duisburgen- 
iium  Continuationem,  publicata  a  Daniele  Gerdesio.  Amstelo- 
iami,  Duisburgi,  et  Gronings,  1736-45, 4  tomis,  8vo. 

*0.  Symbols  Literaris,  ex  Haganis  facts  Dubburgenaes 
curante  Joanne  Petro  Bsae.  Hags  Comitum,  1783-86,  2  tomis, 
8vo. 

1 1 .  Tempe  Helvetica,  Dissertationes  atque  Observationes  The> 
ologicas,  Philologicas,  Criticas,  Historicas,  exhiben^.  Tiguri, 
1735-46,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

12.  Museum  Helveticum,  ad  juvandas  Literas  in  publicos 
usus  apertum,  Tiguri,  1746-52.  Particuls  XXIV.  in  7  tomis, 
8vo. 

13.  Commentationes  Theologies,  edits  a  Jo.  Casp.  Velthu- 
anTXj  C.  Theoph.  Kuinosl,  et  Geo.  Alex.  Ruperti.  Lipsis, 
1794-99,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  capital  collection  of  critical  tracts  (in 
virhich  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  particularly  illus- 
trated) is  now  exceedingly  scarce  on  the  continent.  A  supplement 
to  it  was  published  by  Messieurs  Pott  and  Ruperti,  at  Helmstadt, 
entitled,  SyUoge  CommerUaUonum  Tkeologicanim,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
1800— 180^ 

14.  Commentationes  Theologies.  Ediderunt,  E.  F.  C.  Rossir- 
HiJLLER,  G.  L.  H.  FuLDVER,  et  F.  y.  D.  Maubeb.  Lipsis, 
1825-32,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

15.  The  Classical  Jour^tal,  8vo.  London,  1810-29,  40  vols. 
8vo.  with  Indexes. 

Though  principally  devoted  to  classical  literature,  biblical  criti- 
cism forms  an  important  article  in  its  journal ;  and  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 

16.  The  Biblical  Repertory ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.     Princeton  and  New  York,  1825-28,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholars,  both  British  and  con- 
tinental. The  subjects  discussed  are — the  Criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  Ancient  Versions,  Critical  Editions,  the  Interpretation  and 
Literary  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Exc- 
eetical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scripture,  Biographical 
Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  Accounts  of  the  most  important  Bibli- 
cal Works,  <fec. 

17.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  edited 
by  an  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton  and  its  vicinity. 
Philadelphia,  1830-33,  Vols.  I.— V.  8vo.  [This  work  is  stiU  in 
progress.] 

18.  The  Biblical  Repertory,  conducted  by  Edward  Robistson, 
D.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.     Andover,  1831-34,  Vols.  I. — IV.  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  "  Biblical  Repertory"  is  also  in  progress.  As 
Its  name  imports,  it  is  a  collection  of  Elssays  and  Tracts  of  perma- 
nent value,  original  and  translated  (especially  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics);  which  relate  principally 
to  the  literature  ot  the  Bible. 

19.  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen  [of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America].  Vol.  I.  New  York,  1829, 
8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  continued,  consists  chiefly  of 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  critics ;  against  the  neolo- 
gian  tenets  published  by  soma  of  whom  the  translators  have  sup- 
plied their  readers  with  satisfactory  antidotes.  G.  Michaelis,  Storr 
the  elder,  Tiitmann,  Eichhorn,  and  Gesenius,  are  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  of  this  volume  have  been  derived. 


[ii.]   Obtei'vations  on  the  Scriptures j  Critical^  Philological, 

and  J^9cetlaneou». 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  Abresch,  Animadversiones  ad  iEschylum ;  acoe- 
dunt  Adnotationes  ad  qusdam  Loca  Nov!  Testament!.  Medio- 
burgi,  1743,  2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Cornelii  Auami  Observationes  Theolo^xvPhiloIogicse : 
quibus  plurima  Sacri  Codicis  Novi  Testament!  prassertim,  Loca 
ex  moribus  et  ritibus  diversarum  gentium  illustrantur.  Grdn> 
ing»,  1710,  4to. 

Vol.  II.  4  M 


3.  Cornel!!  Adavi  Exercitationes  Exegetics  de  Israelis  in 
^gypto  Multiplicatione  et  Oppressione;  Nadvitate  et  Institu* 
tione  Mosis  in  Sapientia  JSgyptiorum:  Conversione  sancti  Paul! 
aliorumque  magnorum  peccatorum ;  malisque  Ronue  pagans  et 
hodiems  Moribus.  Accedant  Scholia  ad  decem  loca  ex  Actw 
Apostolorum.     Gronings,  4to. 

Walchius  speaks  in  very  hirh  terms  of  the  erudition  of  both  these 
publications.    (Bibl.  Theol.  Select,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.) 

4.  Joannis  Albxbti  Observationes  Philologies  in  Sacros  Novi 
Foederis  Libros.     Lugd.  Bat.  1725,  8vo. 

5.  Joannis  Albsrti  Periculum  Criticum :  in  quo  loca  qus^ 
dam  cum  Veteris  ac  Nov!  Foederis,  turn  Hesychii  et  aliorum, 
iliustrantur,  vindicantur,  emendantar.  Lugduni  Batavoruro^ 
1737,  8vo. 

6.  Carol!  Auriyillii  Dissertationes  ad  Sacras  Literas  et 
Philologiam  Orientalem  Pentinentes.     Gottingen,  1790,  8vo. 

7.  Miscellanea  Sacra ;  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scripture 
History  of  the  Apostles  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critical 
Essays — 1.  On  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2.  On  the  Dia 
tinction  between  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren  :  3.  On  the  Time 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles :  4.  On  the  Apostoli 
cal  Decree,  &c.  &c.  [By  John  Shute,  Viscount  Barringtcv.] 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additions  and  corrections.  London, 
1770,  3  vols.  8vo.  Alsd  in  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend's  edition  of 
Viscount  Barrington's  Collective  Works.  London,  1828,  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  generally  allowed.  Dr.  Benson  ac- 
knowledged himself  much  indebted  to*  it  in  his  history  of  the 
first  planting  ol'  Christianity,  and  in  some  other  of  his  works. 

8.  Jo.  Hermann!  Beitiier  Otia  Sacra,  de  Divinis  quibusdam 
Oraculis  occupata.    Gisss,  1736,  8vo. 

9.  The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.    London,  1737,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  "  gives  many  well-chosen  instances  of  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  that  have 
been  accounted  solecisms.  They  illustrate  the  beauty  of  many 
others,  and  contain  good  observations  on  the  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  by  which  the  sense  of  Scripture,  is  often  obscured.'* 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

10.  Zacharis  Bog  ax  Homerus  'E^piu^m  ;  sive  Comparatio 
Homeri  cum  Scriptoribus  Sacris,  quoad  normam  loquendL 
Oxonii,  1658,  8vo. 

In  the  preface  to  this  learned  work  the  author  states  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  sacred  writen 
and  their  opinions  and  Homer,  but  simply  between  their  idioms  and 
ways  of  speaking.  The  author  added  to  his  book  Hesiodius '  £^psi^«» ; 
in  which  he  shows  how  Hesiod  expresses  himself  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  Homer. 

11.  De  Constant!  ct  ^Equabili  Jesu  Christ!  Indole,  Doctrina, 
ac  Docendi  Ratione,  sive  Commentationes  de  Evangeiio  Joannis 
cum  Matthsi,  Marci,  et  Lucce  Evangeliis  comparato.  Scripait 
E.  A.  BoRGKR.    Lugd.  Bat  1816,  8vo. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demonstrate  the  credi- 
bility of  the  four  evangelists  by  internal  arguments,  deduced  from 
the  mutual  comparison  of  their  writings. 

12.  Lambert!  Bos  Exercitationes  Philologies  in  quibus  Novi 
Foederis  loca  nonnulla  ex  auctoribusGrscis  !llu8trantur,aIiorumque 
versiones  et  interpretationes  examinantur.  Franeq.  1710,  8vo. ; 
edit  2.  1713,  8vo. 

i  3.  Lambert!  Bos  Observationes  Miscellanese  ad  loca  quedam 
cum  Novi  Fcederis,  turn  exterorum  Scriptorum  Greconim. 
Franequerae,  1707,  8vo. 

14.  Lambert!  Bos  Ellipses  €rr»cs,  edita  a  Schaefer.  Lipsis, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813,  8vo. 

15.  Critical  Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  from  various  Authors,  as  well  in  regard  to  Words 
as  Pointing,  with  the  reasons  on  which  both  are  founded.  By 
William  Bowter,  F.S.A.,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland, 
Professor  Schultz,  Professor  Michaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide, 
Dr.  Gosset,  and  Mr.  Weston.  A  Series  of  Conjectures  firom 
Michaelis,  and  a  Specimen  of  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Mr.  Weston,  are  lidded  in  an  Appendix.  4tli  edit  London, 
1812,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impiressions  of  this  valuable  work, 
see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vols.  xlvi.  p.  555.  and  Ixvii.  p.  113. ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  present  edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  seq.  In  the  preface  to  which  journal  (p.  vi.)  it  is 
truly  observed  that  Mr.  Boviryer's  work  ^  is  for  tfa»  learned  only  ; 
and  fot  those  among  the  learned  who  can  discriminate  imd  judge 
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for  themselves.  Conjectaret  on  the  sacred  text  are  at  best  ex- 
tremely iiazardous ;  hence  it  is  that  the  work,  though  vtdoable,  can 
deserve  only  a  paritial  recommendation." 

16.  Olwervations  upon  the  Places  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  in  which  u  shown  the  pecoliaiity  of  those  judgments,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  rites  and  idoUtry  of  that  people, 
^cc  dec  By  Jacob  B&tant.  London,  1794;  2d  edition,  1810, 
8vo. 

'*  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and 
die  same  extent  of  erudition,  are  proportionably  conspicuous  m  this 
smaller  production,  as  in  the  larger  work  of  tne  Analysis"  of  An- 
cient Mythology.    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p. '35.) 

17.  Observations  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the 
Enemies  to  Religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,  and  attended 
with  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  Bbtant.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  4to. 

**  On  the  whole,  we  have  discovered  in  this  work  much  learning, 
much  ingenuity,  and  an  uniform  good  intention ;  but  truth  compels 
us  to  add,  that  it  displays  a  defect  in  judgment,  and  a  too  evioent 
propensity  to  support  a  favourite  hypothesis."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  58.) 

18.  Dav.  Renaldi  Bullerii  Dissertationum  Sacrarum  Sylloge. 
Amstelodami,  1750,  8vo. 

19.  Responses  Critiques  k  plusieurs  Difficult^s  propos^es  par 
les  Nouveaux  Incr^dules  sur  divers  Endroits  des  Livres  Saints. 
Par  M.  Bullet.  '  Besangon,  1819,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo. 

These  volumes  were  published  at  different  times,  many  years 
since:  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  is  not  known.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  the  subject  of  cavil  to  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  the  last  century  are  here  elucidated ;  and  their  skep- 
tical objections  are  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

20*.  Joannis  Bcxtorfii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Thcolo- 
gic»,  et  Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.    Basil,  1662,  4to. 

21.  An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficulties.  By  William 
Carpentek.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

22.  Commentatio  de  Felice,  Judss  Procurator.  Auctore 
Joanne  Daniele  Clauvio.     Jense,  1737,  4to. 

23.  Pauli  CoLOMEsii  Observationes  Sacrs.  Londini,  1688, 
i2mo. 

24.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  cor- 
responding Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common 
people,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Texts 
which  appear  contradictory.  2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally. 
3.  Improperly  translated.  4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Re- 
quiring explanation.  6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  Para- 
bles.— ^The  whole  compiled  with  a  view  to  promote  religious 
knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
By  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper,  A.M.     London,  1791,  small  8vo. 

25.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  Texts  that 
are  contained  injhe  Holy  Bible  :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel, 
and  the  visions  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  two  mystical  Books 
of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation  are  all  clearly  opened.  By 
Richard  Coore,  D.D.    London,  1683,  8vo. 

26.  Salomonis  Detliitoii  Observationes  Sacne.  Lipsis, 
1735,  5  vols.  4to. 

27.  Ambrosii  Dorhodt,  Animadversiones  in  Loca  Selects 
Yeteris  Testamenti.     Leovardis,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Joannis  Douohtxt  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Nortoni  Knatcr- 
BULLii  Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti.  Amste- 
lodami, 1694,  8vo. 

29.  Drdsii  (Joannis)  Animadversionnm  Libri  Duo.  Amste- 
lodami, 1634,  4to. 

80.  Tobi»  EcKHARDi  Observationes  Philologies  ex  Aristo- 
phanis  Pluto.  Dictioni  Novi  Fcsderis  illustrands  inservientes. 
Accedit  ejusdem  generis  Dissertatio,  ex  Homeri  Iliiade.  Quedlin- 
burgi,  1733,  4to. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into  four  remarkable  Texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  cont&in  some  difficult  in  them,  with  a  probable 
resolution  of  them.  By  John  Eowakbs,  DJ>.  Cambridge, 
1692,  8vo. 

32.  Exercitations,  Critical,  Philosoi^ucal,  Historical,  Theo- 
logical, on  several  Important  Places  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  By  John  Edwards,  D.D.  London, 
1702,  8vo. 

33.  H.  F.  Elsker  Paulus  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propheta  inter 
•e  comparati.     Vratislavi®,  1821,  4to. 

84.  lacobi  B^sx^er  Observationes  Sacrs  in  Novi^  Foederis 
Libros,  qnibus  plura  illorum  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum 


Grscis,  et  Antiquitale,  exponuntnr,  et  illustrantor.    Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1720.  1728.     In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

35.  Jo.  Aug.  Er27£stii  Opuscula  Theologica.  ^vo.  2d  edit 
Lipsis,  1792. 

36.  Synopsis  Selectiomm  ^  Philologia  SacnL  Qusstionnm. 
Disputatio  I. — HL  quam  prss.  M.  Augusto  Pfeifiero  publics 
ov^nrM-M  sistit  Samuel  Fischer  (in  opp.  Pfeiiieri).  Ultrajecti, 
1704,  4to. 

37.  Fleck  (F.  F.)  De  Regno  Christi  Liber,  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelistarum  Doctrinam  complectens.  Cum  excursibus  argument! 
critic!,  exegetid,  atque  historici.     Lipsis,  1827,  8vo. 

38.  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Chap.  XX.,  and  on  Saint 
Matthew,  Chap.  II.  17,  18.:  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
FoRSTER,  B.D.     Dublin  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  publication  of  these 
essays,  is  to  lower  the  modern  continental  system  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation. With  this  view,  in  the  first  essay,  he  examines,  and 
most  satisfactorily  refutes,  the  hypothesis  of  Father  Simon,  on  the 
supposed  translocation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the 
second  essay,  the  learned  author  considers  the  conneciion  between 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15.)  with  respect  to  the  voice  of 
weeping  heard  in  Ramah,and  the  account  given  by  Saint  Matthew 
(ii.)  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  His  hypo- 
thesis is,  "  that  Jeremiah  diverted  from  its  proper  object  to  his  im- 
mediate purpose  the  prophetic  type.  Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 19.,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation ;  and  that  the  evangelist,  by  referring  the  pre- 
diction in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  to  the  massacre  at  Beinlchem  for  its  true 
fulfilment,  has  accomplished  the  final  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
permitting  the  temporary  diversion  of  the  foregoing  place  of 
Genesis  by  the  prophet;  viz.  the  authoritative  reunion  of  this  pro- 
phetic type  with  its  real  antitype,  through  the  medium  of  a 
prophecy,  couched  in  terms  suflficiently  afiecting  to  do  justice  to 
the  deeply  tragical  event,  to  which  it  was  meant  ultimately  to  be 
applied." — ^•*Tne  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,"  of  the  connection 
between  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  and  Matt,  ii.,  "  is,  we  believe,  original ;  and 
even  those,  who  find  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  this  interpretation 
of  Saint  Matthew's  allusion,  will  have  none  (we  think),  in  ad- 
mitting its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every  suggestion 
in  its  favour  is  brought  forward."  (British  Critic  and  Theological 
Review,  vol.  i.  p.  345.) 

^  39.  C.  F.  A.  Fritsche  Conjectanca  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Specimen  L    Lipsis,  1825,  8vo. 

40.  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Duow 
Lugduni,  1625,  ,8vo. 

41.  D.  G.  GoETZii  Varis  Celebriorum  Medicorum,  Obser- 
vationes, quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamenti  doct^  illustrantur. 
Altdorf,  1740,  8vo. 

Questions  of  considerable  difficulty  are  in  this  work  briefly  but 
judiciously  illustrated. 

42.  Jo.  Jacobi  Griesbachii  Opuscula  Academica.  Edidit 
Jo.  Philippus  Gabler.     Jens,  1824-25.     2  vols.  8vo. 

43.  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ:  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Importance  of  that  Doctrine. 
By  Joseph  John  Gurnet.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

44.  Theodorii  Hackspanii  Nots  Philologico-Theologics  in 
varia  et  difficilia-Veteris  Testamenti.   Altdorf,  1664,  3  vols.  8vo. 

45.  A  fi:ee  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  re* 
commended ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  dis- 
courses and  observations  on  various  subjects.  By  Jos.  Hallet, 
junior.     London,  1729.  1732.  1736.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  criticism  and  interpretation 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  always  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  the  learned  author,  he  cannot  fail  of 
being  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  candour  and  piety 
which  pervade  them.  Those  discourses  which  treat  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  the  lucid  and 
forcible  reasoning  displayed  in  them.  The  nature  of  personal 
identity,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  two  discourses  contained 
in  the  second  volume. 

46.  Jo.  Christ.  Harenbero  Otia  Gandershemensia  Sacra, 
exponendis  Sacris  Litteris  et  Historis  Ecclesiastics  dicats.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1740,  8vo. 

47.  Danielis  Hrixsii  Exercitationes  Sacrs  ad  Novum  Testa- 
mentum.    Cantabrigis,  1640,  4to. 

48.  Annotata  in  Loca  nonuUa  Novi  Testamenti.  Edidit 
Weasel  Albertus  van  Hekgel.     Amstelsdami,  1824,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  volume  is  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  also  a  professor  at  Amsterdam.  The  passages 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  researches  are  seventeen  in  numfc^r, 
and  among  the  most  difficult  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
M.  van  Hengel's  method  of  interpretation  is  very  severe  and 
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rigorous.  He  first  examines  each  word  in  every  verse;  he  then 
traces  it  in  classical  authors  and  parallel  nassages;  discusses  its 
various  meanings;  and  states  the  grounus  of  the  sigrifincation 
which  he  adopts ;  and,  after  having  thus  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  verse,  he  re-construes  h  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  result 
of  all  these  laborious  inquiries  is,  the  eiicitineof  a  clear  and  simple 
meaning  to  every  passage  which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
(Revue  Protestante,  torn.  i.  p.  254.) 

49.  A.  Th.  HoFFMA.Kir  Observationes  in  Difficiliora  Yeteris 
Testamenti  Loca,  Particula  prima.    Jens,  1823,  4to. 

50.  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  HoLoxir,  M.A.     London,  1820,  8vo. 

51.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah:  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  London,  1818-21.  2  vols,  in  3 
parts,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  1829, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

52.  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrificie.  -  By  William  Maoee,  D.D.,  [late] 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  new  edition.  London,  1832,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

50-^2. — Each  of  these  truly  valuable  works  was  published  in 
defence  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — the 
supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  but  they 
claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nume- 
rous philological  and  critical  explanations  of  important  passages 
of  Scripture  which  they  contain.  From  frequently  consulting 
them,  the  writer  of  these  nages  can  with  confidence  state,  that 
they  are  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase: each  contains  most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.  The  value  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee's  and  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  ennanced  by  their  learned 
vindications  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  modern  Socinians,  as  well 
as  the  recent  neologian  commentators  of  Germany. 

53.  Joh.  Friderici  Hombrrok  Parerga  Sacra;  sive  Observa^ 
tiones  qusdam  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1712,  4to. 

54.  Specimen  Exercitationum  Criticarum  in  Versionem  LXX. 
Interpretum,  ex  Philone.  Auctore  Claudio  Frees  Horne- 
XAirir. — Specimen  primum,  Gottings,  1773.  Specimen  secun- 
dum, Haunie,  1776.     Specimen  tertium,  Hapnis,  1778,  8vo. 

55.  Gerardi  Horrei  Animadversiones  Sacrs-Profans  ad 
selecta  Novi  Fcederis,  Scriptorumque  exterorum  Gnecorum, 
Loca.     Harlings,  1749,  8vo. 

66.  Petri  Horrei  Miscellaneorum  Criticorum  Libri  duo: 
quorum  alter  ex  variis  Grsecis,  Latinis,  varia  Sacrorum,  extero- 
rum Scriptorum  complectitur :  alter  vocabuli  i^xrt*  Originem, 
Usum,  apud  seniores  et  reliquos,  ubi  loci  plures  LXX.  &c  illus- 
trantur,  emendantur,  vindicantur,  tractat.  Leovardise  et  Har- 
lings,  1738,  8vo. 

57.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  first  nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Horslet,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  London, 
1820,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  these 
volumes  (which  are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Heneage 
Horsley)  contain  three  valuable  disquisitions,  published  in  the 
bishops  lifetime,  viz.  1.  A  general  view  of  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  together  with  an  inquiry  into  the  etymoluey  and 
import  of  the  Divine  Names  of  Eloah,  Elohim,  El,  Jehovah,  and 
Jah ;  which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in 
a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes's  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and.  3.  Tho  Translation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (no- 
ticed p.  142.  supra).  T^hese  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred 
Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on  them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred 
Pieces,  of  which  the  bishop  has  not  given  versions. 

58.  Jo.  Jac.  HoTTiNGERi,  Opuscula,  philologica,  critica,  atque 
hermeneutica.     Lipsiie,  1817,  8vo. 

59.  Conradi  Ikeitii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theologics  in 
diversa  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testamenti  loca.  Lugd.  Bat 
1749,  1750,  2  vols.  4to. 

60.  Pauli  Emestii  Jarloxskii  Opuscula,  quibus  Lingua  et 
Antiquitas  Egyptiorum,  difiSdlia  Librorum  Sacrorum  Loca,  et 
Historis  Ecclesiastics  capita^illustrantur.  Edidit  atque  Animad- 
versiones adjecit  Jona  Guilielmus  Te  Water.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
ram,  1804-6-9-13,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  his  Pantheon  wEgyptiacum,  Bi.  Jablonski  wrote  numerous 
lasenaticms  on  various  topics  of  sacred  and  oriental  literature. 


Ailer  his  death  corrected  copies  of  these  (many  of  which  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce),  together  with  numerous  inedited  disquisi- 
tions, wfMre  sent  to  prof.  Ruhnkenius  at  Leyden ;  and  liually  were 
edited  by  prof.  Te  Water,  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  in- 
dexes. "The  first  volume  contains  the  Egyptian  Glossary,  already 
noticed  in  p.  112.  The  second  volume  comprises  six  disquisitions 
on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  one  on  the  import  of  the  word  At^jnitif, 
and  three  illustrations  of  Jobxix.  25.,  Matt.  xii.  36.,  and  Mark  ix.  49. 
The  third  volume  contains  several  dissertations  elucidating  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture ;  and  six,  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity. The  fourth  volume  is  wholly  filled  with  dissertations  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  All  these  pieces  are  replete 
with  profound  learning.  This  collection  of  Jablonski's  Opuscula 
is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

61.  Car.  Aug.  Tbeoph.  Ksilii  Opuscula  Academica  adN.  T. 
Interpretationem  Grammatico-historicam,  etTheologiie  Christiana 
Origutes,  pertinentia.    Edidit  J.  D.  Goldhom.    Lipeis,  1 82 1 , 8 vo. 

62.  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  to 
which  are  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kxiriri- 
coTT,  D.D.     London,  1777,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  voL 

Ixxviii.  pp.  477—489. 

63.  Petri  KEVcHEini  Annotata  in  Novum  Testamentum,  cum 
Pnefatione  Joannis  Alberti.     Lugd.  Bat.  1775,  8vo.  best  edition. 

64.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Pas- 
sages in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and 
an  enlarged  View  of  Things.  By  Edward  Kiiro,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.  4to., London,  part  i.  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  a 
second  edition,  8vo.  in  3  vols.  London,  1800. 

**  Mr.  King's  particular  aim  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more 
subtile  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  oracles."  "  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable 
work  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  singular  union  of 
ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears-  in  eveiy  page.  Few  readers 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeds  through  the  most  curious  and  subtile  inquiries; 
but  all  must  readily  grant,  that  such  an  application  of  ingenuity, 
diligence,  learning,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  is  in  a  hi^h 
degree  praiseworthy."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  preface,  p.  iv. 
and  p.  667.) 

65.  Geo.  Chr.  Knappii  Scripta  varii  Argument!,  maximam 
partem  exegeticam.  Hals,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  Editio  altera, 
Hals,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

66.  Jo.  Bern.  Koshlsri  Observationes  philologies  in  loca 
selecta  codicis  sacri.     Lugd.  Bat  1766,  8vo. 

67.  Wilhelmi  Koolhaas  Observationes  Philologico-Exegetics 
in  quinque  Mosis  Libroe,  aliosque  Libros  Historicos  Yeteris 
Testamenti     Amstelodami,  1751,  8vo. 

68.  Joannis  Guilielmi  KRAPmi  Observationes  Sacne :  quibus 
varia  Scripturs  Loca  iUustrantur.  Marpurgi,  1753-55,  2  parts, 
8vo. 

69.  Jo.  Tob.  Krebsii  de  Usu  et  Prsstantia  Romans  Historis 
in  Novi  Testamenti  Interpretatione  Libellus.   Lipsis,  1745, 8vo. 

70.  Car.  Frid.  Krumbholzii  Opers  Subsecivs ;  seu  Animad- 
versiones Sacrs  in  Loca  qusdam  Novi  Foederis  Selecta.  Norim- 
bergs,  1737,  8vo. 

71.  G.  C.  KiJcHLSR  De  Simplicitate  Scriptorum  Sacroram  in 
commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Chnsti.    Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

72.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel  Observationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  V.  Lipsis,  1794,  8yo. 

73.  C.  G.  KuTTsrsRi  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Lipsis,  1780,  8vo. 

74.  Geo.  Dav.  Ktpke  Observationes  Sacrs  in  Novi  Foederis 
.Libros.     Vratislavis,  1755,  2  vols.  8yo. 

75.  Jo.  Oothofr.  Lakbmacbxri  Observationes  Philologies ; 
quibus  Varia  Antiquitatis  Hebraics  atque  Grscs  capita  et  non- 
nulla  S.  Codicis  Loca  novi  luce  collustrantur.  Helmstadii,  1729 
-33,  10  parts,  forming  three  volumes,  8vo. 

76.  Friderici  Adolphi  Lamps  Dissertationum  Philologico- 
Theologicarum,  turn  earum  qus  ad  ulteriorum  evangelii  Johan- 
nis  illustrationem  pertinent,  turn  reliquarum  varii  generis  et 
eruditionis  multifaris,  Syntegma :  cum  Danielis  Gerdesii  prsfa- 
tione.    Amstelodami,  1737,  4to. 

77.  Caroli  Henrici  Lak^ii  Observationes  Sacrs,  quibus  varia 
N.  Test  Loca,  ez  antiquitatibus  et  Philologia  Sacra  illustrantur. 
Lubecs,  1737,  8vo. 

78.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  Larditer.  London,  1789, 
11  voU.  8vo.  London,  1817,  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  10 
vols.  8vo. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  parties  of  Christians  are  united, 
regarding  him  as  the  champion  of  their  commoif  and  holy  fiiiUi. 
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Archbishop  Seeker,  Bisbope  Porteut,  Watson,  and  Tomline,  and 
D6ctort  Jortin,  Hey,  and  Paley,  of  tht  Anglican  church :  Doctors 
Doddridge,  Kippis,  and  Priestley,  amongst  the  Dissenters ;  and  all 
ibreign  Protestant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
His  learning,  his  foiraess,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist The  CKiidid  of  the  literati  of  the  Romish  communion  have 
extolled  hit  labburs :  and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  professed  un- 
believer!, have  awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  faithfulness  and  impar- 
tiality. With  his  name  is  associated  the  praise  of  deep  erudition, 
accurate  research,  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.  The  publication  of  his  works  constituted  a  new  aera  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity :  for,  by  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  evangelical  history, 
he  established  a  bulwark  cm  the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has 
Hi^ver  presumed  to  attack.  His  "  Credibility,"  and  his  "  Collection 
«>f  Jewish'  and  Heathen  Testimonies,*'  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  deistical  controversy  a  new  turn,  and  to  have  driven  the  assail- 
iuits  of  the  Gospel  from  the  field  of  Christian  antiquinr,  in  which 
tftey  esteemed  themselves  securely  intrenched,  into  tne  by-paths 
«<** sarcasm  and  irony.  How  amply  we  are  indebted  to  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  the  nu- 
nierous  references  to  his  writings  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
Win  sufficiently  attest  The  quarto  edition  has  corrected  indexes. 
The  octavo  euition  of  1B27  is  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
Itb  typographical  execution  is  truly  beautiful.  Our  references  to 
Dr.  Lardner's  works  are  made  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  also  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  1789. 

79.  A  Common-Place-Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  New  Tes- 
funent ;  consisting  of  Illustrations  of  difl^cult  passages ;  apparent 
Contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  reconciled ;  and  the  Confor- 
mity of  some  Important  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  the 
j^tements  of  I^ofane  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Lonohubst, 
B.A*    Richmond  and  London,  1833,  8vo. 

This  compilation  contains  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
fsroent,  which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  tne  captious  onposer 
hr  the  ingenuous  critic.  The  compiler  has  undertaken  it  **  for  the 
lilnglish  reader,  and  for  those  who  may  have  but  little  acquaintance 
Witii  the  technicality  and  intricacies  of  biblical  criticism.*'  This 
Introduetion  to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lores  has  been  laid  under  a  laree  contribution.  The  remainder  of 
the  compiler's  materials  are  derived  from  Mr.  Burder's  Oriental 
Customs,  the  Commentaries  of  Ostervald,  Doddridge,  &c.  Afr.  Val- 
pfu  very  valultble  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  works 
pt  Jotepntis ;  and  for  theee  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  the  compiler  states  that  the  Greek  Septu- 
•gint  and  the  Hebrew  text  have  been  carefully  compared. 

80.  ioaanui  Honiici  Maii  (filii)  Observationes  Sacie ;  quibus 
diversa  utrius^e  Testamenti  Loca  ex  linguarum  Indole,  et  Anti- 
qttitatd>tt8  pottssimiim  illustrantiir.  Francofurti,  1713-15,  in  4 
books  or  parts,  8vo. 

81.  Critical  Notes  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  comparing 
them  with  the  most  ancient  Versions,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
original  reading  or  true  Sense.  [By  Nicholas  Makm.]  London, 
1747,  8vo. 

These  "  Notes'*  are  not  numerous,  but  they  contain  some  good 
illustrations  of  confessedly  difiicult  passages  of  Scripture:  they 
were  published  anonymously. 

82.  CL  B.  Mbisner  De  Ncyu»  Paulino  Commentatio  Exegetico- 
Dogmatica.     Gratz,  1830,  8vo. 

83.  Jo.  Dav.  MicHA£Lis  Commentationes  in  Sodetate  Regia 
Scientiarom  Goettingensi  per  annos  1758 — 1762,  pnelects. 
Editio  Secunda.    Brems,  1774,  4to. 

84.  Johannis  Georg^ii  Michaslis  Obaervationes  Sacre,  in 
quibus 'diversis  Sacra  Scripture  utri usque  Foederis  Lods  selecto- 
ribus,  ex  Lingue  Ebnee  alianunque  Orientalium  iijdole,  priscorum 
item  populorum  ritibus  et  institutis,  iux  adfunditur:  nonnulla 
«tiam  AttCiquitstum  iudaicarum  capita  ex  Lege  Mosaica  et 
Magislrarum  placttis  excutiuntur,  adque  Sensum  Spiritualem 
traducuntur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8va.2da  editio.  Am* 
bemii,  1752,  8vo. 

85.  Jo.  Gleorg.  MicHAELis  Exercitationes  thedogieo-phtlolo- 
ficK.    Logd.  Bat  1757,  8vo. 

86.  De  lis,  que  ad  cognosoendam,  Judsorera  Palsstinensiam, 
<qui  Jesu  tempore  vivebant,  Christologiam  Evangeiia  nobis  exhi- 
bent,  deque  Lods  Messianis  in  illis  allegatia,  aciipsit  Adamus 
MoRAHT.    Crottings,  1828,  8vo. 

87.  Observationes  Selects  in  varia  loca  Nov!  Testamenti  t  nve 
Laur.  Ramiresii  de  Prado  Pentecontarchua,  Alexandri  Mori  in 
Novum  Foedus  Not»,  et  Petri  Possihi  Sodetatis  Jesu  Spicilo- 
l^ium  Evangdicum  :  cum  prsfiitioiie  Je.  Albert!  Fabricii  et  tab. 
jsn.     Hambiirgi,  1712,  8vo. 

One  of  the  rafest  little  books  of  sacred  criticism.  Dr.  Harwood 
calls  this  a  very  useful  collection,  containing  many  excellent  notes 
an  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament 


88.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Dissertationes  Theolo];;ictt  el 
Philologies,  vol.  i.  Lipns,  1787 ;  vol.  ii.  ibid.  1794 ;  2d  edition, 
ibid.  1798,  8vo. 

89.  Miscellanea  Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Philologid  Arga- 
menti.  Edidit  Fridericus  Mijxtsr.  Tom.  I.  II.  Hafnise,  1816-24. 

90.  Casp.  Frid.  Muitthii  Observationes  philologies  in  Sacros 
Novi  Testamenti  Libros,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collects.  Hafnis  et 
Lipsis,  1755,  8vo. 

91.  H.  MuiTTiKOHs  Sylioge  Opusculorum  ad  doctrinem  sacram 
pertinentium.    Lugd.Bat  1791,  1794,  2  vds.  8vo. 

92.  Augusti  Hermanni  Nismstsri  de  Evangelistarum  in 
narranda  Jesu  Christi  in  vitam  reditu  Dissensitme,  variisque 
Yeterum  Eoclesis  Doctorum  in  ea  dijudicandsi  et  componend4 
Studiis,  Prolusio.     Hals,  1824,  8vo. 

93.  Jo.  Aug.  NoEssELTi  Opusculorum  ad  interpretation 
nem  sacrarum  Scripturarum,  Fasciculus  I.  8vo.  Hals,  1785; 
Fasciculus  II.  ibid.  1787. — Ejusdem,  Exerdtationes  ad  Sacrs 
Scripturs  interpretationem.     Hals,  1808,  8  vo. 

94.  Greo.  Lud.  CEdbri  Observationum  Sacrarum  Syntagma, 
8vo.  Weissenberg,  1729. — Ejusdem,  Conjecturarum  de  diffid- 
lioribus  SS.  locis  centuria,  8vo.  Lipsis,  1738. — Ejusdem,  Ani- 
madversiones  sacrs.    Brunswigs,  1747,  8vo. 

95.  Elis  Palairet  Observationes  Philologico-critics  in  sacros 
Novi  Foederis  Libros.  Lugd.  Bat.  1752,  8vo. — Ejusdem  Speci- 
men ExerdtatioVium  Philologico-criticarum  in  Sacros  Novi  Fcs- 
deris  Libros,  1 775,  8vo. 

96.  Augusti  Pfsiffsri  Opera  Omnia.  Amstelodami,  1704, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  his  Dubia  Vexefa  IScrivturtF.,  400  notes 
on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  Ebraica  eUque  Exotica  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti e  suisfontibus  derivata,  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ten  disserta- 
tions on  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  treatises  on  the  criticism,  interpretation, 
antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Bible. 

97.  Remarks  on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  rectifying  some 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  out  several  mistakes 
in  the  versions,  &c  By  Matthew  Pilkimotoh,  LL.B.  Cam- 
bridge and  London,.  1759, 4to. 

98.  Extracts  from  the  Pentateuch  compared  with  similar 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  notes.  By  Edward 
PoPHAM,D.D.     Oxford,  1802,  8 vo. 

Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  in  the  British  Critie, 
O.  S.  vol.  XX.  pp.  289—294. 

99.  Porschberoer  (Christian!)  Theocritus  Scripturam  illus- 
trans ;  -sive  Sententis  ac  Phrases  e  Poetis  Grscis  ad  illustranda 
Sacri  Codicis  Oracula.     Dresds  et  Lipsis,  1744,  8vo. 

100.  Georgii  Rapbaelii,  Ecclesiarum  Lunenburgensium  Su- 
perintendentis,  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Scripturam ;  Histories 
in  Vetus,  Philologies  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Xenophonte, 
Polybio,  Arriano,  et  Herodoto  collects.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1747.     In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

101.  Reinscke  (C.  F.  C.)  De  Constanti  et  iEquabili  Jesu 
Christi  Indole  et  Ingenio,  Doctrin^  et  Dooendi  Ratione :  sive 
Commentatio  de  Evangelio  Johannis  cum  Matthsi,  Marci,  et 
Lues  Evangeliis  conciliato.     Hannovers,  1827,  8vo. 

102.  Fr.  V.  Reirhardi  Opuscula  Academica.  Lipsis,  1808 
-9,  2  vols.  8vo. 

103.  An  Joannes  in  exhibenda  Jesu  Natur4  reliquis  Canonicis 
libris  repugnet,  examinare  conatus  est  F.  W.  Rettbero.  Got- 
tings,  1826,  8vo. 

The  writer  states  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  relative  to  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  compares  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  first  three  evaneelists,  and  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  ar- 
rives is,  that  the  evangelist  is  not  an  impostor,  and  consequently 
that  the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  his  genuine  productions. 

104.  Corrections  of  various  passages  in  the  English  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  andent  versions,  by  the  late  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Provost 
of  Eton  College.  Published  by  his  son  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1794,  8vo. 

"  The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasure  these 
remarks,  from  a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts  seems  io  have  been  that  of  lessening 
the  number  of  words  supplied  in  Italic  in  our  public  version,  as  not 
answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrew,  by  showing  that 
in  some  cases  they  are  unnecessary,  and  that  in  some,  the  sense 
may  be  filled  up  by  other  means.    There  ave  akao  many  remarks 
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of  a  more  general  kind."  In  these  observations,  **  candour,  modesty, 
and  ingenuity  will  be  found  adorning  learning."  British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.,  and  pref.  p.  vi. 

105.  Dlscours  Historiques,  Critiques,  Thdologiques,  et  Moraux, 
sur  les  Eveneinens  les  plus  m^morables  du  Vieux  et  duNouveau 
Testament.  Par  M.  Saurix.  Avec  des  planches.  A  la  Haye, 
1735—1739,  6  vols.  foao. 

Mr.  van  der  Marck  formed  a  design  of  representing  on  copper- 
plates the  most  memorable  events  in  sacred  history ;  and  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Saurin  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  plates ;  this  gave 
rise  to  the  discourses  here  published.  There  is  an  edition  of  them 
in  11  vols.  8vo.    They  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

106.  Dissertations,  Historical,  Critical,  Theological,  and  Moral, 
on  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
IVanslated  tirom  the  French  of  M.  Saurin  by  John  Chamberlayne. 
Vol.  I.  [ail  published]  London,  1732,  folio. 

107.  Dissertationes  PhilologicO'Exegetics  Everardi  Schsidh. 
Harderovici,  1769,  1770,  8vo. 

108.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Schimmelfsnnikck. 
London,  1821,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts ; 
but  ihey  are  written  with  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  has 
introduced  some  of  the  finest  practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Jansenist  writers,  particularly  the  accomplished  and  much  tra- 
duced recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on  the 
authorized  English  version  are  not  always  correct. 

109.  Joannis  FriderlciScHLEusNKRi  Opuscula  Criticaad  Ver- 
siones  Gra^cas  Veteris  Testamenti  pertinentia.    Lipsis,  1812,  8vo. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Observationes  non- 
nullcB  de  Palrum  GrcBCorum  Auctorilate  in  constituenda  Versionum 
GrcBcarum  Veteris  Testamenti  Lectione  genuina :  the  object  of  which 
disquisiiiun  is  to  prove  that,  in  citing  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  were  in  many  respects .  inaccurate,  partly  from 
their  using  faulty  MSS.,  and  partly  from  a  failure  of  memory,  which 
led  them  sometimes  to  substit-ute  not  only  one  word  for  anc-ther, 
but  even  to  change  whole  members  of  a  sentence  :  and,  2.  SvUoge 
Observationum  et  Emendationum  Conject.  in  Versa.  Gr.  Veteris  Festa- 
menli. 

110.  Dissertationes  Philologico-CritioB.  Singulas  primum, 
nunc  cunctas,  edidit  Christianus  Friedericus  Scunubbsu. 
GothiB,  1790,  8vo. 

The  dissertations  collected  in  this  volume  were,  for  the  most 
I>art,  published  separately  between  the  years  1772,  1775,  1781,  are 
fifteen  in  number,  and  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent.  They 
comprise  philologi co-critical  observations  on  the  hymn  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  v.)>  on  various  passages  of  the  Books  o{  Psalms  and  Job,  on 
Isaiah  xxvii.,  Ezekiel  xxi^  Habakkuk  iii.,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  besides  two  valuable  dissertations,  on  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  Hebrew  Miinuscripts,  and  on  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch in  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

111.  Opuscula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatica  '  Scripsit,  re- 
cognovit,  variisque  additamentis  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott, 
Theol.  Doctor  et  Prof.  Ordin.  Academise  Jenensis.  Jens,  1817, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

111*.  Alberti  Schultf.ns  Animadversiones  Philologic®  et 
Critics  ad  varia  loca  Veteris  Testamenti :  in  quibus,  ope  prseci- 
pue  Linguse  Arabics,  mulla  ab  interpretibus  Hondum  satis  intel- 
lecta  illustrantur,  quaraplurima  etiam  nova  explicanda  modeste 
propoauntur.     Amstelodami,  1709,  8vo. 

This  treatise  was  reprinted,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Prof. 
Schulten's,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Minora,  Lugduni  Batavorum 
et  Leovardifie,  1769,  4to.  In  this  work  Schuliens  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
although  he  generally  adduces  passages  from  the  grammarians  and 
prose  writers.  The  philological  interpretations  which  he  thus  de- 
duces he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  traditions  of 
the  rabbins  had  preserved. 

112.  Jo.  ScHULTHKBSi,  De  Charismatibus  Spiritiis  Sancti. 
Pars  prima  De  vi  et  natura,  ratione  et  utilitate  Dotis  Linguarum, 
in  primos  Discipulos  Christi  coUatse,  atque  in  posteros  omnes 
deinceps  ad  finem  usque  sec.  peren.     Lipsise,  1818,  8vo. 

113.  C.  Seoaar  Observationes  Philologicte  et  Theologies  in 
Lues  XI.  Capita  priora.     Trajecti,  1766,  8vo. 

114.  Jobannis  Henrici  k  Seelen  Meditationes  Exegetics, 
quibus  varia  utriusque  Testamenti  loca  expenduntur  et  illustran- 
tur.    Lubecs,  1 730-32-37, *3  parts,  8vo. 

115.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storb  Dissertationes  in  librorum 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicorum  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — ^iiL  Tu- 
bingen, 1790-91-94,  4to. 

116.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Opuscula  Academica  ad  inter- 
pretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia.  Tubingen,  1796, 
1799,  1803,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  great  merit,  this  work 
contains  several  commentaries  on  detached  ttooka  of  the  New  Tes- 
tuaent 


117.  Car.  Chr.  Tixtmanhi  Opuscula  Theologica.  Lipsis 
1803,  8va 

Various  questions  of  sacred  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
with  singular  ability. 

118.  Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  have  been  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  At> 
tributes.     By  Richard  TwoPEirjrT,  H.A.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

119.  Dissertatio  Theologica  Judtto-Christianismo,  ejusque  V 
et  EfficacitatQ  quam  exseruit  in  Rem  Chrisdaniim  seculo  primo 
Quam. . .  .publico  examini  submittit.  David  Van  Hetst.  Lug 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

120.  Joannis  VsRPOORTEirii  Fasciculus  Dissertationum  ad 
Theologiam,  maxime  exegeticam,  et  Philologiam  Sacram.  C^* 
burgi,  1739,  8vo. 

121.  Verschuirii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  variis  8. 
Litt  locis,  et  argumentis  exinde  desumptis  critic^  et  liber^  dis- 
seritur.  Edidit  atque  animadversiones  adjecit  J.  A.  Lotsse.  Tra- 
jecti, 1810,  8vo. 

122.  Campegii  VmmtBXy  patrisy  Observationum  Sacranim 
Libri  iv,  Franequers,  1700.     Libri  v.  et  vi.  1708,  4to. 

123.  Campegii  Vitrinos,  ^Ui,  Dissertationes  Sacrs,  cum 
animadversionibus  Hermanni  Venems.     Franequers,  1731, 4vo, 

124.  Emonis  Lucii  Vriemoet  Observationum  Miscellanea^ 
rum,  argument!  prscipue  philologici  et  theologici,  quibus  multia 
locis  S.  Codicis  aut  nova  aut  uberior  lux  adfunditur.  Liber.  Leo> 
vardis,  1740,  4vo. 

125.  Silva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctores  Sacros  Prc^anosque  Com- 
mentarius  Philologus.  Concinnayit  Gilbertus  Waksfixli},  A.B. 
Cantabrigis,  1789-1795,  5  parts,  8vo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  ;wa8  the 
union  of  theolo^cal  and  classical  learning — the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  a  probable  method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revela- 
tion to  scholars.  How  ably  this  design  was  executed  the  reader 
may  see  in  the  different  critical  journals  of  that  time,  where  Mr. 
W.  s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.  (See  particu- 
larly the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  54^  et  seq.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
^571.,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  235.)  An  Examen  othn  work  was  published 
by  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  in  four  small  tracts,  printed  at  Erlaiig,  in  4tD. 
1798-1801. 

126.  Walchii  (Jo.  Geo.)  Observationes  in  Novi  Fcederis 
Libros,  quarum  prima  pars  ea  cohtinet  loca,  qus  ex  historia  phi- 
losophica  illustrantur.     Jens,  1727,  8vo. 

127.  Vindicis  Biblics  :  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Elucidations 
of  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  and  misrepresentation  by  deistical  writers. 
[By  David  Walther.]     London,  1832,  8vo. 

128.  Scripture  Vindicated .  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
"  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  By  Daniel  Waterlahd, 
D.D.  London,  1730-1734,  8vo.  abo  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bp. 
Vanmildert's  edition  of  his  works.     Oxford,  1823,  8vo. 

Though  published  in  reply  to  TindaVs  declamatory  libel  against 
revealed  religion,  this  "publication  claims  a  distinct  notice  on.  ac- 
'count  of  its  satisfactory  elucidation  and  vindication  of  many,  and 
some  of  tiiem  difficult,  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which  Tindal  introduced 
them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms,  but  as  the  texte  stand 
in  holy  writ ;  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  expository  illustra- 
tions. Part  I.  comprises  the  book  of  Genesis ;  Part  II.  carries  on 
the  examination  of  texts  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings  ;  and  Part  III.  extends  through  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Various  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
F^alms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by  infidel  writers  with  incon 
sistency,  injustice,  or  absurdly,  are  here  examined  ;  and,  occa 
sionally,  some  collateral  topics  are  entered  into,  tending  to  their 
further  elucidation.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  made  considera- 
ble use  oi  Waterland*s  labours.  For  an  account  of  the  controver- 
sies into  which  the  publication  of  "Scripture  Vindicated"  com- 
Ejlled  him  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  163 — 173.  of  his 
ife  by  Bp.  Vanmildert,  forming  vol  i.  part  i.  of  his  edition  of  Dr. 
Waterland's  Works. 

129.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of 
Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistrans- 
lated in  the  received  English  Version,  with  proposed  corrections ; 
also  the  important  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
occasional  notes,  interspersed  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
obscure  and  ambiguous  texts,  with  several  other  matters  tending 
to  the  general  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas 
Wemtss.     York,  8vo. 

The  ample  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  de- 
sign of  the  industrious  compiler:  in  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  250  pages,  it  presents  a  variety  of  important  corrections  of  a 
multitude  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  sacred  writings, 
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compiled  from  the  biblical  labours  o(  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  moet 
distinguished  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  In  the  event  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  xOur  authorized  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful. 
Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  compiler  had  specified 
the  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

130.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New 
Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
cerning Christ  By  W.  Wilson,  B.D.  Cambridge,  at  the 
University  Press,  1797,  8vo. 

**  Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutation 
of  Dr.  Priesdey's  *  History  of  £arly  Opinions,'  and  other  works 
concerning  the  person  of  CThrist,  this  performance  is  unquestionably 
to  be  received  in  this  light  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  view 
the  arguments  of  this  work  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  passes  oyer 
the  same  ground,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  relatinff 
to  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christians,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
Ihe  doctor  has  represented,  and  consequently  that  the  inference 
respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  unitarian  hypothesis. — It  would  be  injustice 
to  die  ingenious  writer  of  this  reply,"  to  Dr.  Priestley,  "not  to 
allow  him,  unequivocally,  the  praise  of  having  written,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  correct  style,  a  learned  and  wellnligested  tract  and 
of  having  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  urbanity 
and  candour."    (Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  368.  372.) 

131.  Joh.  Dieterici  Wiitcklebi  Disquisitiones  Philologies, 
Scripture  Sacrse  qusBdam  loca,  et  antiquitatis  tarn  ecclesiastioe 
quam  profans  momenta,  illustrantes.  Hamburg!,  1741,  Svo. — 
Ejusdem,  Hypomnemata  philologfca  et  critica  in  diversa  Scrip- 
turaB  Sacrs,  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  illustrantes. 
Hamburgi,  1745,  Svo. — Ejusdem,  Animadversiones  Philologies 
et  Critics  ad  varia  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Fcederis  loca.  Hilde- 
sis,  1750-52-53,  3  parts,  8vo. 

All  the  publications  of  Winckler  are  both  scarce  and  valuable : 
they  are  said,  by  Walchius,  to  illustrate  many  difficult  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  with  great  learning  and  industry.  (Bibl.  Theol.  Select 
vol.  iv.  p.  812.) 

132.  Hermanni  Witsii  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri 
Quatuor.     Lugd.  Bat  1736,  2  vols.  4to. 

133.  Hermanni  Witsii  Meletemata  Leidensia;  quibus  con- 
tinentui  Prslectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Pauli  Apostoli, 
necnon  Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  Duodecas ;  denique  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epistolam  Juds  Apostoli.    Basiles,  1739,  4to. 


134.  Hermanni  Witsii  ^gyptiaca  et  Afit«<^t/X6y:  sive  de 
^gyptiacorum  Sacrorum  comparatione  cum  Hebraicis  Libri 
tres,  et  de  decern  tribubus  Israelis  Liber  singularis.  Accesit 
Diatribe  de  Legione  Fulminatrice  Christianorum  sub  impcratore 
Marco  Aurelio  Antonio.     Basiles,  1739,  4to. 

135.  Martini  Caspari  Wolfburgi  Observationes  Sacrs  in 
Novum  Testamentum ;  seu  Adnotationes  Theologico-Critics  in 
voces  plerasque  Novi  Testamenti,  online  alphabetico,  et  Dicta 
prscipua  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Foederis.  Flensburgi,  1717, 
4to.     Hafnis,  1738,  4to. 

136.  An  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel  De- 
monlacks.  By  William  Worthinoton,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo. 

137.  Petri  ZoR^rii  Opuscula  sacra;  hoc  est,  Programmata, 
Dissertationes,  Orationes,  Epistols,  et  Schediasmata,  in  quibus 
prster  selectissima  Historis  Ecclesiastics  et  Literaris  capita, 
etiam  plusquam  sexcenta  Scripturs  loca,  partim  ex  utriusque 
lingus  sanctioris  genio,  partim  ex  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum 
Grscarum  et  Romanarum  apparatu,  illustrantur  ac  vindicantur. 
Altonavis,  1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

138.  The  Truth  of  Revelation,  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

"  This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science  and  enlarged  by  various  infor- 
I  malion ;  adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of^  skepticism :  it  will  also  afford  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement  It  chiefly  consists  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modern  inquiry,  of  alliv 
sious  gleaned  from  literature,  of  mctnorials  of  past  events  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  ai)d  medals ; 
and  its  object  is^  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records ;  as  well  as  to  express  the 
conviction,  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  fay  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  tho 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  for  the  suspicion, 
that  the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain 
expectation  of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion, 
rather  than  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science."  (Eclectic  Review, 
July,  1832,  vol.  viii.  N.  S.  p.  14.) 
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CONCORDANCES  AND  DICTIONARIES,  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS,  INDEXES,  AND  ANALYSES  OP  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  L 

CONCORDANCES  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
§  1.  CONCORDANCES  TO  THB  HSBREW  BIBLS. 


1.  Mabijb  de  Calasio  ConcordantifB  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum 
et  Latinorum.  Rom»,  1621,  folio,  in  four  volumes. — ^Londini, 
1747,  et  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Gulielmo  Romaine,  folio,  in  four 
volumes. 

The  original  of  this  work  was  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  learned  Jew,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  folio,  with 
great  iaults  and  defects.  A  second  and  much  more  correct  edition 
of  Nathan's  work  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Froben.  The  third  edi- 
tion is  the  first  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who  has  ex- 
tended Nathan's  work  into  four  large  volumes,  by  adding,  1.  A 
Latin  Translation  of  the  Rabbi's  explanation  of  the  several  roots, 
with  additions'  of  his  own  ;  2.  The  Rabbinical,  C4ialdee,  Syrian, 
and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  agreeing  with,  the  Hebrew 
root  in  signification ;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
4.  The  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ; 
and,  5.  The  proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. — Buxtorf 's 
Concordance  (noticed  below)  was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of 
Nathan's  work,  as  Mr.  Romaine's  ^ition  is  the  fifth.  The  last  is 
a  splendid  and  useful  book. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtorfii  jConcordantiae  Hebraic®  et  Chaldaics. 
BasileiB,  163^,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour :  it  was  abridged  by  Christian 
Ravi  us,  under  the  title  of  Fons  Zionis,  sive  Concordantiarum  He- 
braicarunif  el  Chaldaicarum,  Jo.  Buxtorfii  Epitome.  Berolini,  1677, 
8vo. 

3.  Christiani  Nolbii  Concordantis  Particolaram  Ebnso- 
Chaldaicarura,  in  qiubus  partium  indeclinabilium,  qus  occumint 


in  fontibus  et  haetenus  non  exposits  sunt  in  Lexicis  aut  Con- 
-cordantiis,  natura  et  sensuura  varietas  ostenditur.     Cum  anno- 
tationibus  J.  G.  Tympii  et  aUonun.     Jens,   1734,  4to.  editio 
secunda. 

The  particles  of  all  lan^iages,  and  especially  those  of  the  He- 
brew, are  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  very  difficult  to  be  fully 
understood.  The  Hebrew  particles,  indeed,  were  very  impecfectly 
known,  even  by  the  best  critics,  before  the  publication  of  Noldi us  s 
work.  His  Concordance  of  them  is  so  complete,  that-  it  has  lef^ 
scarcely  anv  thing  unfinished  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  biblical  student  and  critic.  The  first  impression  appeared 
in  1650.  The  second  is  the  best  edition;  and,  besides  the  valuable 
notes,  and  other  additions  of  J.  G.  and  S.  B.  Tyrapius,  it  contains, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  compiled 
by  John  Michaelis  and  Christopher  Koerber.  (Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  iii.  p.  45.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible ; 
disposed  after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor  [D.D.] 
of  Norwich.     London,  1754-57.     In  two  volumes,  folio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  works  ever  pub- 
lished for  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  knowledge,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Concordance,  founded  on  the  Con- 
cordance of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  corrected.  Ho 
has  also  inserted  the  word  or  words  by  which  any  Hebrew  word  is 
translated  in  the  English  Bible:  and  where  the  Helxew  is  not 
literally  rendered,  a  literal  translation  is  added.    In  general,  all 
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change  or  difference  in  the  two  texts  is  diligently  ^marked :  and 
Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  ^ords  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number)  which  Baxtorf  had  omitted ;  together  with  the  particles 
out  of  Noldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  published  under  the 
patronage  of  ail  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument 
to  their  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  learning  ana  industry  of  its  author. 
The  price  of  this  Concordance  varies  from  nine  lo  twelve  guineas, 
accoAling  to  its  condition. 


§  2.    C05^C0RDAI7CES    TO    THE    SEPTDAOI^TT    OREKK    VERSION. 

1.  Conradi  KTncHEni  Concordantis  Veteris  Testamenti  Gr»- 
c®,  Ebrsis  vocibis  respondentes,  TroM^Mo-nt.  Simul  enim  et 
Lexicon  Ebraico-Latinum.     Francofurti,  1607,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Con- 
cordance, is  strongly  recommended  by  father  Simon,  when  treating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath 
is  the  Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  a 
collection  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  those  words  are 
diHerently  interpreted.  Considered  as  a  firtt  essay,  Kircher's  Con- 
cordance possesses  considerable- merit  It  is,  however,  now  super- 
seded by 

2.  Abraham!  Tiiommii  Concordanti®  Grsecffi  Versionis  vulgo 
diets  Lxx.  Interpretum.  Amstelsdami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1718,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet  is  followed  ;  the  Greek  word  being  first  ffiven,  to  which 
are  subjoined  its  different  acceptations  in  Latin.  Then  follow  the 
different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explained  by  the  Greek  word 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  different  Hebrew  words  are 
arranged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  Aauila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures ;  and  immediately  after  these  all  the  passages  in  the 
Apocrypha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is 
terminated  by  a  useful  Index,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a 
Greek  Lexicon  to  Origen's  Hexapia  (by  Montfaucon),  and  a  suc- 
cinct collation  (by  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Frankfort  and  Roman  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  (Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 


§  4.    COarCORDAKCS    to    the    LATIX    VULGATE. 


§  3.    CONCORDANCES    TO   THE    GREEK    TESTAMENT. 

1.  Concordantis  Gr»c»  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Ste- 
PHANo.  Genevs,  1594,  folio.  £t  cum  Supplemento,  Genesv, 
1600,  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  an  his 
guard,  as  it  may  generally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so 
carelessly  executed,  that  some  critics  suppose  Henry  Stephens  not 
to  have  oeen  the  editor  of  it :  and  that  he  lent  his  name  to  the 
work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

2.  Novi  Testamenti  Grsci  Jesu  Christi  Tameion,  aliis  Con- 
cordantis ;  itd  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum  veras 
significationes,  et  significationum  diversitates  per  coUationem 
investigandi,  ducis  instar  esse  possit  Opera  Erasmi  Schmtdii, 
Grsc  Lat  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prsfatio  Emesti  Salo- 
monis  Cypriani.  Lipsts,  1717,  folio.  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1819, 
2  vols.  Sffo,     Londini,  1830,  48mo. 

The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  The  Glas- 
gow reprint  of  1819  is  beautifully  executed.  The  London  edition 
of  1830  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.  "  By  omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names, 
the  indeclinable  particles,  the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive  ; 
— by  substituting  simple  references  for  citation  when  the  word 
occurs  only  four  or  five  times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  pas- 
sages strictly  parallel,  in  which  case  one  only  is  given  and  the  others 
are  referred  to;  alterations  which  detract  notningfrom  the  usefulness 
of  the  edition ;  the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  pocKet  volume  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  for  six  shillings  the  biblical  student  may  possess  himself  of 
a  work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  ought  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of^it" 
(Eclectic  Review,  February,  183®,  vol.  vii.  N.  S.  p.  159.)  This  edi- 
tion is  very  neatly  printed. 

3.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English 
version  to  each  word ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  with  short  critical  Notes, 
and  an  Index.    By  John  Williams,  LL.D.  4to.   London,  1767. 

"  The  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  very  useful 
in  many  respects :  it  is  compiled  with  great  pains  and  accuracy*** 
(Monthly  Rev.  0,  S.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  400.) 


Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Vulgats  editionis  Concordantis,  Huooira 
Cardinali  auctore,  ad  recognitioncm  jussu  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 
adhibitam,  recensits  atque  emendats  opera  et  studio  Fr&ncisci 
Lues  Brugensis.  Antverpis,  1606,  folio;  1612,  1617,  4to. 
Venetiis,  1612,  4  to.  Lugduni,  1615,  4to.  Genevs  et  Franco- 
furti, 1625,  4to.  Parisiis,  1635,  1638,  1646,  4to.  Colonis 
Agrippins,  1684,  8vo.    Avignon,  1786,  2  tomis,  4lo. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Bible  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteeftth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  of  whose  invention  of  the  division  of  chapters  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  p.  213.  He  is  said  to 
have  employed  Jive  hundred  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
selecting,  and  arranging  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  declinable 
words  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  the  fact  of  so  many 
monks  being  employed  is  questionable.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
work  was  at  first  less  voluminous  than  it  af^erwanis  became,  and 
that  it  increased  by  frequent  revisions  and  improvements.  (Town- 
ley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Le  Long  has  given  a  list 
of^several  lAtin  Concordances  (Biol.  Sacra,  torn.  1.  pp.  457, 458.  folio 
edit) ;  but  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  work  by  Lucas  Brugen- 
sis is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  throuah 
which  it  has  passed.  That  printed  at  Cologne  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful ;  but  the  Avignon  edition  is  the  most  complete. 


§  6;    COirCORDATTCSS    TO    THS    EVGLISR    BIBLK. 

1.  A  Concordace,  that  is  to  sale,  a  Worke  wherein  by  the 
ordre  of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ye  maie  redely  finde  any 
worde  coiiteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  ex* 
pressed  or  mencioned.  By  Jhon  Marbeck.  London,  imprynted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  m*  ti*  I*  folio. 

The  firal  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible :  an  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Townley's  BibUcal  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
118> — 120.  It  was  preceded  hy  a  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  compiled  and  printed  by  Thomas  Gibson,  about  the  year 
1536. 

2.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  CauDBir, 
M.A.  London,  1763;  1810;  1824;  4to.  Also  various  edi- 
tions in  royal  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1830,  imperial  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  most  useful  Con- 
cordance appeared  at  London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the 
third  and  last  of  those  corrected  by  the  author,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  bestf  from  his  known  diligence  and  accuracy  m  cor- 
recting the  press.  The  value  of  Cruden's  Concordance  has  caiued 
it  to  be  repeatedly  printed,  but  not  always  with  due  regard  to  ac- 
curacy. The  London  edition  of  1810,  however,  is  an  honorable 
exception ;  every  word,  with  its  reference,  having  been  most 
careiully  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (formerly  a  respectable 
printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some,  years  in  this  arduous 
task ;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tne  London  edition  of  1824  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  in  1810.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was 
printed  a  few  years  since  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  who  employed  a  person  to  collate  and  verify  every 
word  and  reference.  The  typography  of  the  reprint  at  Pniladel- 
phia  is  very  neatly  executed ;  and  its  editor  professes  to  have  cor- 
rected more  than  ten  thousand  errors  in  the  references,  which  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  London  editors. 

3.  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  together  with  the  various  significations  of  the  prin* 
cipal  words,  by  which  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
shewn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Butterwoete.  London,  1767; 
1786;   1816;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgment 
of  Mr.  Cruden's  (Concordance.  Singular  pains  were  bestowed  by 
its  compiler,  in  order  to  insure  correctness,  by  collating  every 
word  and  reference  in  the  proof  sheets  with  the  several  texts  of 
the  Bible.  "The  second  editita  of  1785  is  considerably  improved. 
The  third  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  defini- 
tions, made  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of 
the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Cruden's  work  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Butterworth  extremely  valu- 
able. 

4.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of 
each.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Crutwsll.  4to.    London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labour 
of  consulting ;  though  ihe  paralleliains  are  not  always  to  be  traced, 
and  are  sometimes  very  fanciful.  But  for  this  the  industrious 
author  is  not  to  be  censured,  as  he  every  where  cites  his  authori- 
ties, which  are  very  numerous. 
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6.  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  die  Old  and 
New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  John  Bbowh,  of  Haddington. 
London,  1808,  18mo.    Glasgow,  1825,  18mo. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this  Concordance  extant,  which 
being  printed  with  diamond  (or  the  smallest)  type,  it  is  iVom  this 
circumstance  commonly  termed  the  diamona  concordance.  Its 
portability  is  its  principal  recommendation;  as  its  very  minute 
type  requires  no  common  strength  of  sight  to  read  with  pleasure. 
The  edition  of  1825  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  is  very  neatly  stereotypea  on  a  clear  and  legible  type  at 
Uie  Glasgow  university  press. 

6.  The  Scripture  Harmony ;  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Pas- 
■agea,  being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  Re- 
sources; consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References 
from  all  the  most  esteemed  Commentators,  &c.  &c  4to.  royal 
8vo.  and  l8mo.     London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  particu- 
lars :  viz.  1.  The  chronology,  in  which  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed, 
his  being  deemed  the  best  nlted  lor  general  utility.  2.  The  various 
Readings,  in  the  giving  of  which  great  care  has  been  bestowed. 
These  various  readings  are  stated  to  be  "  printed  on  a  plan,  which 
to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  the  usual  method, 
and  which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not 
admit:  in  this  the  very  words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and 
the  various  readings  are  presented  in  a  dinerent  type;  so  that 
while  both  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  for  his  choice,  as  the 
connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  because  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every 
edition  of  the  Bible ;"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References ;  a  labo- 
rious compilation  of  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Cannc,  Brown,  Scott,  and 
other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  this  compilation  of  references  the  publisher  professes  only 
to  have  collected  a  mass  of  texts  from  various  authors  of  the 
highest  character  for  success  in  this  useful  and  pious  labour,  and 
then  to  have  arranged  their  varied  contributions  into  regular 
order;  the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked  ; 
then  follow  the  parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the 
chapter  stands ;  aAerwards  the  references  are  placed  regularly  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  remark  on  Mr.  Crutwell's 
Concordance  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present  work. 


§  6.    CONCORDAirCE  TO  THE  FRSNCH  BIBLE. 

Concordance,  en  forme  de  Registre,  pour  trouver  facilement 
chaque  passage  du  Nouveau  Testament  Premiere  Partie  ;  con- 
tenant  lea  quatre  Evangiles  et  les  Actes  des  Apdtres.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1824,  8vo. 

This  concordance  was  announced  to  be  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first  part  only  has  been  published :  it  is  a  concordance  to  the 
four  Gospels  and  Acis  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  French 
version  of  De  Sacy.  The  second  part  is  to  comprise  a  concordance 
to  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 


SECTION  II. 


DICTIONARIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


1.  DiCTiowHiiimE  Historique  Chronologique,  G^ographique, 
et  Litteral  de  la  Bibte.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Paris,  1730, 
4  tomes,  folio. 

V  A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work  (which'  is  the  basis  of 
an  other  modern  dictionaries  of  the  Bible),  with  occasional  re- 
marks, was  published  in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes;  which 
having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in 
1801,  in  two  thick  4ta  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  volume  of 
addition  £h>m  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  under  the  title 
of  **  Framnents."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  puUished  in  1823,  entitled, 

2.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 
Greograi^cal,  and  Etymological :  wherein  are  explained  the 
Proper  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  Natural 
Productions,  Animals,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  &c. ; 
the  Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  and  other  Curiosities  of  the 
Jews;  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca- 
lendar, Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  <Scc. 
&c  Fourth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an 
extensive  series  of  plates,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and  orna- 
mental, under  the  direction  of  C.  Tatlob.  London,  1623. 
FifUi  edition,  1828-29,  5  vols.  4to. 

-This  woiit  is  beautifully  printed.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  comprise  die 
Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetical  series,  the  supplements  of  former 
editions  being  incorporated ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  contain  750  Frag- 
ments, with  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    The  additions. 


made  under  the  title  of  "  Fragments,**  are  extracted  from  the  most 
rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  (ancient  and  modem)  into 
Judea  and  other  oriental  countries;  and  they  comprehend  an  as- 
semblage of  the  most  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  ex plam 
tory  of  Scripture  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  that  could  not 
possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed  that  some  of  the  editor's  discussions  in  the  Fragments 
are  prolix,  and  that  his  mythological  elucidations  are  sometimes 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  Bp.  Mant  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly 
have  made  great  use  of  Calmet  in  the  Notes  to  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  Uie  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  and  in  their  list  of  books,  to  which  they  acknowledge  their 
obligations,  they  particularly  specify  the  **  Fragments*'  annexed 
to  this  Edition  of  Calmet — Vol.  V.  contains  an  Atlas  of  Plates  and 
Maps,  with  their  corresponding  explanations,  in  alphabetical  order. 
These  engravings  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  many  of  them 
throw  great  light  upon  oriental  customs.  In  addition  to  the  various 
improvements  in  tne  fourth  edition,  the  references  and  quotations 
in  the  fiflh  edition  were  verified  and  corrected ;  the  explanation 
of  the  plates,  which  had  hitherto  been  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  were  incorporated  with  the  articles  of  which  they  form 
a  part ;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  revised :  and  several  new 
articles,  besides  occasional  additions,  were  introduced.  Irt  its 
present  improved  state,  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
IS  indispensably  necessary  to  every  biblical  student  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  it.  An  Index  of  Matters  and  of  Texts  cited  am)  illus- 
trated in  the  fourth  edition  was  published  separately,  in  1827. 

3.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  The  whole  condensed 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  numerous  additions. 
[By  Josiah  Conder.]  London,  1831 ;  second  edition,  1832, 
royal  8vo. 

This  abridgment  comprises  under  one  alphabet  whatever  is  im- 
portant or  intrinsically  valuable  either  in  Calmet's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  editor 
of  the  abridgment  has  judiciously  omitted  all  those  articles  (and 
those  only)  which  were  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  many  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  discussions  of  the 
Fragments.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  insertion 
of  numerous  well  executed  wood-cuts ;  so  that  each  article  includes 
its  appropriate  illustration ;  an  improvement  which  cannot  but 
greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  oi  this  cheap  and  beautifully  executed 
volume.  ' 

3*.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible American  F'dition, 

revised,  with  large  additions,  by  Edward  Robiksox,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
wood.    Boston  [Massachusetts]  and  New  York,  1832,  royal  8vo. 

In  preparing  this  work  for  publication  in  North  America,  Profes- 
sor Robinson  has  made  numerous  retrenchments  of  those  mytholo- 
gical and  etymological  discussions,  which  the  English  editor  could 
not  omit,  without  taking  greater  liberties  with  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor  than  might  have  been  justifiable.  In  place  of  these 
retrenchments.  Dr.  Robinson  has  made  very  numerous  and  import- 
ant additions,  condensed  with  singular  perspicuity  from  the  works 
of  modem  travellers  in  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  labours 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics  and  commentators,  which 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American  readers.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed. 

3**  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  SchooI» 
and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Roaiirsoir,  D.D.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Engraving  on  wood.  Boston  and  New  York* 
1833,  12mo. 

Though  avowedly  designed  for  schools  and  young  persons,  this 
neatly  executed  publication  may  be  very  advantageously  used  by 
all  who  may  be  unable  to  procure  larger  works.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  American  edition  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  but  not  a  few  articles  are  original,  and  com> 
posed  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  In  the  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  we  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  and  illustrations 
from  both  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persons,  a  Geographical  Account  of  the  Places, 
and  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Descriptions  of  other  Ob- 
jects, mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  in  those  called  Apocrypha.     London,  1759,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  useful  compilation  is  principally  abridged  from  Calmet*s 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  chronology,  the  anonymous  edi- 
tor professes  to  have  followed  Archbishop  Usher;  in  geography^ 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Remand,  Maundrell,  Whitby,  and  Welw,  have 
been  consulted;  and  on  the  sacred  antiquitiesof  the  Jews,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  Josephus,  the  Rabbins,  and  the  Fathers.  This 
work  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

5.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmet, 
but  principally  adapted  to  common  readers :  containing  an  His* 
torical  Account  of  the  Pereons;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Places;  a  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical 
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Description  of  other  Objects,  whether  oatural,  artificial,  civil, 
religious,  or  military ;  and  the  application  of  the  Appellative 
Terms,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Browv,  of  Haddington,  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 
Also,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  author  was  a  minister  in  the  Secession-church  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  his  doctrinal  views  Calvinistic:.  Allowance  being  made  for 
some  of  his  sentiments,  his  work  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  places  it  above 
the  reach  of  many  persons.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  17G9:  the  best  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  dictionary  is  said  to  he  the 
Jiftht  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  professed  abridgment 
of'  this  work  was  published  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18ma 
The  **Compeitdiou»  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  BiUe"  first  published  by 
Mr.  William  Button,  in  1796,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections,  in  12mo.,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's  Dic- 
tionary. "  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  clear  ^pe>  a  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  comfH-ised  withm  the  compass  of  this  little  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (Briush 
Critic,  Old  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  201.) 

6.  DictionnaireG^n6alogique,  Historique,  et  Critique  de  I'Ecri- 
ture  Sainte,  ou  sont  refut^es  plusieurs  fitusses  assertions  de  Vol- 
taire, et  autres  Philosophes  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle ;  par  I'Abb^ 
***[Antoine  Skrists],  revue,  corrig^,  et  pubU^  par  M.  TAbb^ 
Sicard.     Paris,  1804,  8vo. 

Sacred  geo^phy  and  antiquities  form  no  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and 
falsehoods  of  Voltaire  and  the  infidel  pseudo-philosophers  of  France, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author,  Antoine  Serieys  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Sicard),  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  beginning  of  September,  1792.  This  is  not  true. 
Serieys  was  a  voluminous  compiler  and  editor  of  various  works, 
principally  historical :  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  rendered 
some  services  to  the  Abb^  Sicara,  who,  being  unable  to  remunerate 
him,  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  name.  Serieys  lived  seven- 
teen years  aAer  the  publication  of  this  dictionary,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1819.    (Biographic  Universelle,  torn.  xlii.  pp.  69,  70.) 

7.  Dictionnaire  Abreg^  de  la  Bible  de  [Pierre]  Chompre. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  et  considerable ment  augment^e  par  M. 
Petitot     Paris,  1806,  l2mo. 

M.  Chompr^  was  a  distinguished  classical  teacher  of  youth,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Paris ;  where  he  first 
published  his  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  12mo.  The  new 
edition  by  M.  Peritot  is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  articles,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
manners,  legislation,  and  sects  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Chronological 
Table. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Historical  and  Geographical, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philosophical,  and  Philological. 
By  Alexander  Mac  Bs Air,  A.M.     London,  1779,  8vo. 

A  useful  book  in  its  day,  but  now  completely  superseded  by  later 
works ;  it  may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  trifling  price. 

9.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary; 
serving  as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  a  guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  and  as  a  Cyclopsedla  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
By  John  Rob  IN  SOX,  D.D.     London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  presents  a  digest,  with 
references  to  authorities  at  the  end  of  each  article,  of  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  biblical  literature  previously  to  the  date 
of  its  publication.  "  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  m- 
dustry  in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment  in  arranging  his  matter. 
To  every  theological  student,  who  has  not  access  to  an  extensive 
library,  this  volume  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary ;  to  many, 
indeed,  who  have  neither  attainment  nor  abilities  for  research,  it 
will  become  necessary."  (Brit.  Criu  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  305.)  We 
cannot  however  help  expressing  our  regret  that,  on  some  topics, 
Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers  whose  publications  (though 
useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  work  is  illustrated  by  several  neatly- 
engraved  maps.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  it  is  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  m  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1817,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  486.,  and  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

10.  The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia ;  or.  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
spired writings.     By  William  Joirss.     1816,  2  vols.  8voy 

The  plan  of  this  Biblical  Cydopmdia  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson*s  Dictionary,  oefore  which  some  parts  of  it  appear- 
ed, though  it  bears  date  one  year  later  than  the  latter  w(Hk. 

11.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Extracted  chiefly  from 
Brown,  Calmet,  <&c.,  collated  with  other  works  of  the  like  kind, 
with  numerous  additions  from  various  Authors,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  original  matter.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wqob.  Seventh 
Edition,  London  [1822],  2  vols.  8vo. 
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12.  The  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible;  selected  and 
arranged  from  Calmet,  Brown,  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  Writers. 
By  W.  GuRKBT,  ACM.     London,  1826,  18mo. 

13.  The  Scripture  Lexicon:  or  a  Dictidnary  of  above  four 
thousand  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  ;h  divided  into  syllables,  with  their  pro- 
per accents.    By  Peter  Olivsb.    Oxford,  1810,  8vo. 

14.  A  rocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible :  containing  an 
Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Persons  and  Places 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Archibald 
Al^xakder,  D.D.    Philadelphia,  1830,  18mo. 

15.  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  explanatory  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbour- 
ing nations :  v^ith  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  places  and 
persons  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture,  &c  By  the  Rev.  Ri- 
chard WATSO!r.    London,  1831,  royal  8vo. 

16.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  e  Patribus  Grasds,  online  al- 
phabetico  exhibens  quiecunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Hsreses, 
et  hujusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  k  Johanne  Casparo  Suicxao. 
Amstelodami,  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work ;  which,  thoush 
indispensably  necessary  for  understandinff  the  writinn  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  incidentallv  contains  many  illustrauons  of  Scripture. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author  twenty  years'  labour :  the 
first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdtun  in  1682,  in  2  volumes,  folio. 


SECTION  UL 
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1.  CiiRiSTiAir  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  By  Francis 
Gastbell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  12mo. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  Concordance  of  parallel  passages  at  fufl  length,  was  first  published 
in  1707,  cmd  has  smce  been  repeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  It  may  be 
very  advantageously  substituted  for  any  of  the  subset^iient  larger 
and  more  expensive  works.    The  "  Economy  of  a  Chnstian  Life," 

f>ublished  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bincley  in  1808,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  is  simi- 
ar  in  design,  but  upon  the  whole  better  arranged  than  Bp.  Gas- 
treirs  little  manual. 

2.  A  Common-Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures* Su£Bciency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners 
is  reduced  to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Doon,  LL.D. 
4to.  London,  1805;  8vo.  London,  1824. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
compiled  by  him.  The  second  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  of  1697 : 
an  edition  was  published  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which 
the  present  impression  was  made.  It  certainly  is  a  very  useful 
book. 

3.  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  di^sted  tmder  proper 
heads,  and  composed  in  the  express  words  <^  Scripture ;  con-  < 
taining  all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doc- 
trine and  Duty.     By  John  WAasEiTy  MA.    London,  1769,410. 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or 
harmony  of  passages  of  Scripture.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  i^nd  other  eminent  divines  of  die^Scottish 
church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  practice  under 
each  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacrea  writers,  with 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a 
remark  or  two  at  the  end  o£  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  add  to  their  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  so  constructed  and  dis- 
posed that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  discourse.  The 
work  is  executed  with  singular  ability  and  fidelity,  and  the  reprint 
of  it  is  truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

4.  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally.    By  Matthew  Talbot.     Leeds  and  London,  1800,  4to. 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterized  as  "a  book  of  good  ar- 
rangement and  convenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  augment, 
by  very  easy  application,  our  stores  of  sacred  knowledge.**  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  iii.  88,  89.)  It  is  divided  into  thirty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  mto  285  chapters,  and  4144  sections.  This 
"Analysis"  is  of  great  rarity  and  high  price. 
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,  5.  Common-Place  Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New 
Teitamenta ;  lieing  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice of  Christians;  consisting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  per- 
tinent Texts  on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion. 
[By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gastok.]  A  new  edition,  corrected,  com- 
pared, and  enlarg^  by  Joseph  Strutt.  London,  1813 ;  1824, 
Svo. 

The  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  corrections  and 
additamis,  of  a  work  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1763. 
The  arrangement,  though  not  equally  good  with  that  of  some  of 
the  works  above  noticed,  is  clear ;  the  selection  of  texts  is  suffi- 
ciently ample :  and  a  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  pas- 
saces  of  Scripture  arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire. 
The  book  is  neatly  print^ :  and  as  it  is  of  easy  purchase,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  any  of  the  larger  common-place  boolts  already 
noticed.    The  edition  of  1824  is  considerably  improved. 


SECTION  IV. 

INDEXES   AND  ANALYSES   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

1.  Ah  Index  to  the  Bible :  in  which  the  varioos  subjects 
which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  are  alphabetically  arranged :  with 
Accurate  References  to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament Designed  to  ftunlitate  the  Study  of  these  invaluable 
Records.     Stereotype  edition.     London,  1811. 

This  useful  index  is  printed  in  various  sizes  to  hind  up  with 
Bibles ;  it  is  said  (but  on  what  authority  we  know  not)  to  haVe 
been  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley. 


2.  The  Analysis  of  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  the  chiefe  things  of  every  particular  Chapter  are  re- 
duced to  heads,  for  helpe  of  the  Memory ;  ^d  many  hard  places 
are  explained  for  the  helpe  of  the  understanding.  By  John 
Dale,  M.A.     Oxford,  1652,  8vo. 

3.  The  Scripture  Student's  Assistant ;  being  a  Complete  In- 
dex and  concise  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible:  in  which  the 
various  Persons,  Places,  and  Subjects  mentioned  in  it,  are  accu- 
rately referred  to  ;  and  every  difficult  word  completely  explained. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Barb.  Glasgow  and  London,  1829,  12mo. 
or  demy  4to. 

4.  Mosis'P.  Flacheri  Analysis  Typica  omnium  ciim  Yeteris 
iikm  Novi  Testamenti  Librorom  Historicorum,  ad  intelligendam 
rerum  seriem  et  memoriam  juvandam  accommodata.  Basiles, 
1587,  foUo ;  1621,  4to.    Londini,  1597,  4to. 

5.  Jacobi  Brahdmtllsr<  Analysis  Typica  Librorum  Yeteris 
Testamenti  Poeticorum  et  Propheticarum.     Basilis,  1622, 4to. 

6.  Salomonis  Yaw  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  co^nprehendens 
Introductionem  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  ad  Job.  Henrici  Heideg- 
geri  Enchiridion  Biblicum  lEPOMNHMONlKON  concinnatum. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  minute  Analysts  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chap- 
ter in  the  Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Biblicum,  on  which 
Yan  Til's  work  is  a  commentary,  was  .  .st  published  at  Zurich 
(Tigura)  in  1681,  and  was  freouently  reprinted  in  German v  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  Testament,  together  with  very  minute 
analyses  of  the  diflerent  books.  Where  Heidegger's  statements 
were  correct,  Yan  Til  has  corroborated  them ;  where  he  was  in 
error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  and  supplied  his  omis- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TREATISES  ON  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  AND   ON    OTHER   HISTORICAL   CIRCUMSTANCES   OP   THE   BIBLE. 

SECTION  L 


GENERAL  TREATISES   ON   BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 


1.  THKSATTitus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  complectens  selectis- 
■ima  clarissimorum  virorum  Opuscula,  in  quibus  veterum  Hebne- 
omm  Mores,  Leges,  Instituta,  Ritus  sacri  et  civiles,  illustrantur ; 
auctore  Blasio  Ugolixo.   Yenetiis,  1744 — 1769,  34  tomis,  folio. 

An  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  ^eat  Collection  of  Jewish 
Antianities  is  ^iven  in  Mr.  Harris's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  pp.  11 — ^.  2d  edition.  '*  Manv  other  books  treat- 
ing of  Jewish  antiquities  have  been  published ;  out  those  who  have 
a  Uute  for  such  sort  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  far  more 
useful  to  them  than  any  other  of  the  kind."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

2.  Modem  Judaism :  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  modem  times. 
By  John  A^LSir.  London,  1816.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  1830,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  &c.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modem 
Jevra  (that  is,  by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ),  are  fully  and  perspicuously  treated  in  Uiis 
weU-executed  volume,  which  illustrates  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  with  great  felicity. 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  carefully  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modem  Travels. 
By  W.  Brown,  D.D.    London,  1820,  2  vols.  Svo. 

4.  Christ  Bruninos  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Hebrsorum. 
Svo.  Francofurti,  1766. 

6.  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grscamm  i  profanis  sacrarum, 
eollegit,  naturali  ordine  disposuit,  ad  sacramm  literarum  illustra- 
tionem  passim  accommodavit  Christianus  BRUiriiros.  Franco- 
furti, 1769,  Svo. 

6.  Petri  Cvirjsi  de  Republica  Hebrsorum  Libri  tres;  edita  k 
Jo.  Nioolai.  4to.    Lugd.  Bat  1703. 

^  The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work,  which  till  lately  con- 
tinued to  be  a  text-book  whence  the  continental  professors  of  He- 
brew antiquities  lectured. 

7.  The  Manners  "of  the  Ancient  IsraeUtes,  containing  an 
account  of  their  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity, 


Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  &c  &c    By  CUiude  Fleurt. 
London,  1809,  Svo. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  much 
valuable  information  from  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties. The  Abb^  Fleury's  work  was  translated  many  years  since  by 
Mr.  Farnworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Home) 
has  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  This  little  book  con- 
tains a  concise,  pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners,  customs,, 
laws,  policy,  ana  religion  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

8.  Moses  and  Aaron :  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites 
used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Godwin.  London, 
1634;  1641,  4to. 

This  compendium  of  Hebrew  antiquities  is  now  rather  scarce. 
It  was  formerly  in  great  request  as  a  text- book,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Utrecht 
in  1d90,  and  again  at  Franeker  in  1710,  in  12ma 

9.  Apparatus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum  sacri  codicis  et 
gentis  Hebrss.  Uberrimis  annotationibus  in  Thomse  Godwini 
Mosen  et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  Gottlob  Carpzo- 
vius.  4to.     Francofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  perhaps,  that  is 
extant:  besides  the  annotations  of  Carpzov,  it  contains  a  Latin 
translation  of  Godwin's  treatise. 

10.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Three 
first  books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  David  jENirures, 
D.D.  Svo.  2  vols.  London,  1766;  Perth,  1808;  and  London, 
1823,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  for  its  accu- 
racy and  leaming,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  *'  The  treatises  of 
Mr.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual  (Svo.  London,  1748),  and  on  the  Civil 
Oovemment  of  the  Hebrews  (Svo.  London,  1740),  may  properly  ac-^ 
company  this  work."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

11.  Antiquitates  Hebraics  secundum  triplicem  Judeeorum 
statum,  ecclesiasticum,  politicum,  et  oeconomicimi,  breviter  deli 
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neats  a  Conrado  Ikenio.  12mo.    Brems,  1741,  editio  tertia; 
1764,  editjio  quarta. 

There  is  no  difference  between  these  two  editions,  excepting  that 
the  erroi^  of  the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
fourth.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1737.  This  book  of  Ikenius 
is  valuable  for  its  brevity,  method,  and  perspicuity.  It  continues 
to  be  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland  (and  per- 
haps of  Germany).  In  1810  there  was  published  at  Utrecht  a  thick 
8vo.  volume  of  rrofessor  Schacht's  observations  on  this  work,  under 
the  title  of  Jo.  Herm,  Schachtii  TTieoL  et  Philolol,  Harderov.  Ani' 
madversiones  ad  AntiquitcUes  Hehrceas  dim  delineataa  a  Conrado 
Ikenio  Theol.  Bremens.  Patre  mortuo,  edidit  Oodfr.  Jo.  Scoacht. 
This  volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections,  on  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Hebrews;  it  contains  many  valuable 
additions  and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  being  an  imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky 
to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but  would  prove  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  should  compose  a  new  treatise  on  biblical 
antiquities. 

12.  Archsologia  Biblica  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn. 
Editio  secunda  emendata,  8vo.     Viennse,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from 
the  author's  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  German  lan- 

§ua^e  (in  five  large  8vo.  volumes),  and  arranged  under  the  three 
ivisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  "  Al- 
though it  comes  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  excellence 
of  the  origihal  (German)  work,  for  extent  and  varietv  of  learning, 
and  vividness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  it  fs  a  oook  which  is 
very  rarely  surpassed."  (North  Am.  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  136.) 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questions, 
framed  upon  the  preceding  part  of  the  work;  the  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  given  by  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of 
'*  Jahn*s  Biblical  Archseolo^"  wcks  published  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  1823,  and  agam  in  1832,  bv  Thomas  C.  Upham  (assist- 
ant teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  place),  with  valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin  work  with  the  original  German 
treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources.  The  former  part 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  Introduction  (as  our  references  will 
show)  is  much  indebted  to  Jahn's  Archseologia  Biblica. 

13.  Archieologia  Biblica  breviter  exposita  a  Four.  Acksr- 
KAVir.     Viennse,  1826. 

This  is  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  preceding  work,  executed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Professor  Ackermann's  edition  of  Jahn's  In- 
troductio  iid  Libros  Veteris  Foederis,  noticed  in  p.  87.  of  this  Appen- 
dix,  and  with  renewed  declarations  of  the  editor's  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Romish  church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete. 
Dr.  A.  has  subjoined  a  concise  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  th^  Romans.  In  revising  the  former  part  of  this  volume  for  Uie 
press,  constant  reference  was  had  to  this  work. 

14.  Origines  Hebrses:  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public  By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.A.   London,  1724-5,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation  from  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manners  and  laws  of 
the  Hebrews. 

15.  Melchioris  Letdskksri  de  Republica  Hebneorum  Libri 
xii.     Amstel.  1704—1710,  2  vols.  foUo. 

16.  Johannis  Pareau  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviter  delineata. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1817.     Edit  secunda,  1824,  8vo. 

An  Appendix  and  Index  to  this  summary  of  Hebrew  Antiquities 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1825,  8vo. 

17.  Hadriami  Relaiti)!  Antiquitates  Sacrs  veterum  Hebrso- 
rum  recensuit,  et  animadversionibus  Ugolinianis-Ravianis  auxit, 
Georgius  Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.     8vo#  Halte,  1769.' 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  text-book  of  professors.  ^ 

18.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Judaism  ;  or  a  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  By  Duncan 
Shaw,  D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1788,  8vo« 

An  ingenious  treatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts :  1.  On  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Law;  2.  Of  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  ecor 
nomy ;  3.  That  the  Gospel  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God's  grace 
to  mankind  in  the  way  of  religious  discovery  ;  4.  Corollaries  arising 
from  the  subject  of  the  work :  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  genius,  divine  origin,  and  authority 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian, 
against  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  of  modem  infidels. 

19.  Caroli  Sieoirii  de  Republica  Hebneorum  Libri  vii.;  editi 
^  Jo.  Nicolai.     Lug.  Bat  1701,  4to. 

20.  Ernest!  Augusti  Schulzii  Theologis  Doctoris,  et  Profes- 
soris  quondam  in  Academia  Viadrina  celeberrimi.  Compendium 
Archeologis  Hebraics.  Cum  figuris  eri  incisis,  edidit,  emen- 
davit,  addenda  adjecit,  notisque  locupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Godefr. 
Schickedanz.     Dresds,  1793,  8vo. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  bett  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extant 
in  the  Latin  language ;  but  imfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  au- 
thor havin|(  executed  onl)r  two  books,  which  treat  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews.  Professor  Schulze 
and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materiab 
in  a  manner  equally  concise  and  valuable. 

21.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Compendium  Archsologiie  GBcono- 
mics  Novi  Testamenti,  ducentis  thesibus  comprehensum,  et  aliis 
aliisve  notis  illustratum.    8vo.  Lipsis,  1769. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country  ;  it  treats 
of  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  and  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect 
work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

22.  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities:  delivered  at  Harvard 
University  in  Cambridge,"  A.  D.  1802  and  1803.^  By  David 
Tappan ,  D.D.,  late  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Seminary. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1807,  8vo. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  Jewish  Consitution,  political  and 
religious,  are  discussed  in  these  lectures,  which  were  published 
after  the  author's  decease.  The  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  devout  manner. 

23.  A.  G.  Waehh ERI  Antiquitates  Hebisorum  et  Israelitica 
Grentis.     Gottingen,  1741,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  pub> 
lication ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
literature  of  the  Jews. 
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§   I.    SCRIPTURE  OEOORAPHT. 

1.  OiTOMASTicoN  Urbium  et  Locorum  Sacrs  Scripture;  sea 
Liber  de  Locis  Hebraicis,  Grsc^  primum  ab  E  use  bio  Cnsari- 
ensi,  deinde  Latind  scriptus  ab  Hieronymo,  in  commodiorem 
vero  ordinem  redactus,  variis  additamentis  auctus,  Notisque  et 
Tabula  Geographic^  Judss  illustratum  opera  Jacobi  Bonfrerii, 
recensuit  et  animadversionibus  suis  auxit  Joannes  Clsricus. 
Accessit  Brocardi  Descriptio  Terne  Sancts.  Amstelodami,  1707, 
folio. 

2.  Samuelis  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra ;  cujus  Pars  prior, 
Phaleg,  de  Dispersione  Gentium,  et  Terrarum  Divisione  facti, 
in  flBdificatione  Turris  Babel :  Pars  posterior,  Chanaan,  de  Colo- 
niis  et  Sermone  Phoenicum,  agit  Cadomi  (Caen),  1646,  folio. 
Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1674,  1681,  4to.  Also  in  the  thinf 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Bochart's  Collective  Works. 

3.  Johannes  Davidis  Michaslis  Spicilegium  Geographiee  He- 
brsorum  exterae  post  Bochartum.  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingen,  1760, 
1780, 4to.  , 

Some  observations  on  the  first  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  procured  complete,  were  published  by  John  Rein- 
hold  Forster,  entitled  EpUtola  ad  J.  D.  Michaelis,  hujus  spicUegium 
Oeogr,  Hebr.jam  con^rmantet^jam  castigantes.  Gottin^,  1772, 4to 
It  is  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Michaelu;  but  unfor- 
tunately both  works  are  extremely  rare  and  dear. 

4.  Friderici  Spaithemii  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Sacram, 
Patriarchalem,  Israeliticam,  et  Christianam.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1 679,  8vo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  Spanheim'a  Col- 
lected Works. 

5.  Hadriani  Relaitdi  Palsstina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  et 
tabulis  adcuratis  illustrata.    Tr^yeet  Batav.  1714,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum. 

6.,  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  Edward  Wells,  D.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  learned  work  was  originally  published  in  four  detached 
parts  or  volumes :  it  has  frequently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
press,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  commendation ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  from  the  disc-overies  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  was  published  by  the  English  editor  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  in  4to.,  in  the  year  1 804.  There  are  also  copies 
in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  8vo.  Dr.  Well's  Geography  of  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  German  by  M.  Panzer,  with  nume- 
rous additions  and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  8vo.    Nuremberg,  1764. 

7.  Sacred  Geography  :  or,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  containing, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  Geographical  Description  of  all  the 
Countries,  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Tribes  of  Men,  with  all  the 
Villages,  Towns,  Cities,   Provinces,  Hills,   Mountains,  Rivers, 
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Lakes,  Seas,  and  Islands,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or 
Apocrypha.  By  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
-1813,  8  vo. 

This  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Wells,  the  great  dictionary  of  Father  Calmet,  and  the 
publications  of  various  modern  travellers.  The  book  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  to  our  Geographical  and 
Historical  Index,  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  and  Greographical  and  Historical 
Pictionaiy.     By  J.  S.  Maksford.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Matth.  Hash  Kegni  Davidici  et  Salomon»i  Descriptio 
Geographica  et  Historica;  un£i  cum  Descriptione  Syris  et 
^gypti.     Norimbergffi,  1739,  folio. 

10.  Car.  Christ.  Sigism.  BKKNHAHni  Commentatio  de  Caussis, 
quibus  effectum  sit,  ut  Regnum  Judae  diutius  persisteret,  quam 
Regnum  Israel.    Cum  Tabula  Geographica.    Lovanii,  1826,  4to. 

This  was  a  prize  dissertation,  composed  (as  the  author  states  in 
his  proemium)  under  considerable  disadvanti^es,  and  with  no  other 
literary  aid  than  the  Scriptures  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  Jose- 
phus.  It  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  to  which  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  is  indebted  for  some  valuable  observations. 

11.  Observationes  Philologies  et  Geographic® :  sive  Greogra- 
phis  Sacrffi  Specimen  primum.  Quo  Urbes  ac  Regiones,  quarum 
in  Sacris  Litteris  fit  mentio,  breviter  describuntur,  iisdemque  verus 
situs,  justaque  nomina  redduntur.     Amstelodami,  1747,  8vo. 

The  deficiencies  of  Calmet  and  some  other  writers  on  Geography, 
ore  supplied  in  this  little  work,  which  treats  on  the  city  ol'  Jeru- 
salem, the  country  of  Elijah,  the  city  of  Hebron,  the  region  of 
Ophir,  tfie  country  of  Abraham,  the  city  of  Eglain,  and  a  few  other 
places. 

12«  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George 
WiLKiKS,  A.M.     Second  edition.     Nottingham,  1816,  8vo. 

13.  Hadriani  Rklandi  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
Liber  singularis.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716,  8vo.  edit,  secunda, 
1775.  With  a  preliminary  Disquisition  and  Notes  by  Prof. 
Schulze. 

14.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de 
Nominibus  totidem  Urbium  Asis ;  ad  quas  D.  Joannes  in  Apo- 
calypsi  Filii  Dei  Epistolas  direxit.     Guelpherbyti,  1757,  8vo. 

15.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  >all  places 
tlierein,  connected  with  Scripture  History  ;  interspersed  with 
ninety-six  vignettes  illustrative  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  size  of  this  beautifully-executed  map  is  40  inches  by  27>. 
The  vignettes  will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  persons,  while 
they  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  leading  points  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  map  is  accompanied  by  a  folio  sheet  of 
letter-press,  containing  explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes. 
The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  irabody  and  coruiect  with  the  names 
of  places  marked  upon  the  map,  the  principal  incidents  in  Jewish 
history — by  placing  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  such  incidents 
fire  mentioned  close  to  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  transaction 
iKjcurred.  The  sheet  of  letter-press  also  comprises  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period — the  stations  of 
the  tribes — and  Ruble's  ceconomical  calenaar  of  the*  country,  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throughout  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  and  containing  useful  reinaiiLS  on  the 
various  productions  of  the  soil. 

16.  A  New  Map  of  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Countries; 
constnicted  from  Original  Authorities,  showing  their  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography,  with  the  Routes  of  various  Travellers. 
By  Richard  Palmsiu  London,  1828:  on  a  large  sheet,  24 
inches  by  28. 

17.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Ministerial  Journeys  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  constnicted  from  die  design  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaits,  A.M.,  by  A.  Airowaaith.  London, 
1830. 

18.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  constoicted 
from  the  design  of  the  Rev.  J.  C,  Crosth waits,  A.M.,  by  A. 
Arrowsmith.     London,  1830. 

**  These  two  maps  form  a  useful  supplement  to  the  At- 
lases to  the  Bible,  hitherto  published ;  for  although  almost  all  of 
then  have  Maps  of  Judaea  adapted  to  the  evangeUcal  history,  yet 
in  no  one  of  these  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  several  routes 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  so  clearly 
laid  down  as  in  Mr.  Crosthwaite^s  maps.  The  addition  of  refer- 
ences to  the  various  passages  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  ministe- 
rial journeys  of  Christ  are  narrated,  and  to  those  parts  of  ^e  Acts 
and  Epistles,  in  which  the  routes  of  St.  Paul  are  either  mentioned 


or  described,  greatly  efihances  the  value  of  these  maps.*'    (Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  February,  1830,  vol.  xii.  p.  100.) 

19.  A  Map  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour,  illus- 
trative of  the  Books  of  the  Evangelists.  Designed  and  en- 
graved by  Thomas  Starliko.  London,  1832.  Twenty-seven 
inches  in  length  by  twenty  in  width. 

20.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  de- 
lineated. By  John  Himt  [Twenty-eight  inches  in  length  by 
twenty-two  in  width.]  With  a  Companion  to  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  Historical  and  Greographical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Towns,  <&c.  of  that  Country.     London,  1832. 

21.  A  Pictorial,  Geographical,  Chronological,  and  Historical 
Chart,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispensation,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  "  Harmonia  Evangelica"  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Greswell,  B.D.,  by  R.  Mimpriss,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Key.     London,  1832.     Sixty-eight  inches  by  thirty-six. 

This  admirably  contrived  as  well  as  beautifully  and  correctly 
executed  map  is  adapted  to  the  divisions  existing  at  the  time  of^ 
our  Saviour's  appearing  on  the  earth ;  showing  the  situation  of 
every  place  mentioned  m  the  Gospels,  with  representations  of  the 
journeys  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  history,  drawn  upon  the  places  where  the  eveats  occurred, 
from  designs  of  the  old  masters ;  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  contains 
170  vignettes,  and  about  600  references  in  the  body  of  the  map, 
besides  50  large  subjects  in  outline,  ii>  the  margin ;  all  of  which 
are  exquisitely  engraved.  The  reference  being  subjoined  to  the 
depicted  events,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  a  useful  assistant  in  the  study  of  divinity. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Mimpriss 
announced  a  similar  Chart,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  travels  of  the  different  apostles  will  be  dis- 
tinctly marked,  andithe  sites  of  the  several  places  will  be  accu- 
rately laid  down,  from  the  geographical  researches  of  the  lliost 
learned  modem  travellers. 


Most  of  the  general  treatises  on  sacred  geography  are  illustrated 
with  maps.  There  is  also  an  excellent  map  of  Palestine  in  D'An- 
ville's  Ancient  Atlas;  it  has  been  consulted  for  the  maps  accom- 
panying this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and 
corrected  from  the  researches  of  modem  geographers.  The  quarto 
Atlas,  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scot^  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  commentaiv  on  the  Bible,  possesses  the  double  merit 
of  being  correct  as  well  as  cheap.'  The  Scripture  Atlas,  published 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  had  a  very 
extensive  sale.  Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  Atlas  is  a  neat  publication. 
Several  small  or  pocket  Atlases  of  the  Bible  have  been  published, 
which  indeed  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  young  e^es. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Starling's  "Biblical  Cabinet  Atlas"  claims 
especially  to  be^  noticed  for  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  maps, 
and  the  valuable  tabular  Geographical  Index  which  accompanies 
them.  "  The  Pocket  Bible  Atlas,"  containing  eight  neatly-executed 
maps,  which  was  published, at  Edinburgh  in  1832,  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) is  expressly  designed  to  be  bound  up  with  a  pocket  Bible. 

Various  Treatises  on  Sacred  Geography  will    be  found   in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  Ugolmi's  Thesaurus  Anliqui 
tatum  Sacrarum. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relative  to 
the  history,  geography,  &c.  of  the  Bible  are  noticed  in  Schleusner's 
valuable  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  version,  and  also  in  his  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  Messrs.  Parkhurst^s  and  Robinson's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament;  where  they  are  illus* 
trated  with  equal  learning  and  accuracy 


§  2,    NATURAL  BISTORT  OF  TUB  BIBLB. 

1.  Physica  Sacra:  hoc  est  Historia  Naturalis Biblis  a  Joanne 
Jacobo  ScHKUcHZKRO  edita,  et  innumeris  inconibus  sneis  ele- 
gantbsimis  adomata.  Aug^tVindeh  1731 — 1735,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  works  which  has 
appeared  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  :  the  engravings,  750 
in  number,  were  executed  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  that  day. 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburg,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translatimi, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732--1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior 
to  both  the  preceding  editions  as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the 
text  and  typ<^raphical  execution  are  equally  valuable.  From  the 
costly  )>rice  of  this  worit,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  great  public 
libraries. 

2.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible :  or  a  Description  of  all 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabetically  arranged   by  Thaddeus   Mason   HAmais,   D.D. 
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Boston  [Massachusetts],  1820,  8vo.  London,  1824,  8vo.  New 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected.  1833,  crown  8vo. 

The  Natural  History  of  foreign  countries  was  very  little  kAown 
at  the  time  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible  was 
executed :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  m  it  the  names 
of  animals,  &c.  which  are  unknown  in  the  East.  Our  venerable 
translators,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledge  in  their  preface  the  ob- 
scurity experienced  by  them  in  Hebrew  words  occurring  but 
once,  and  also  in  the  names  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  precious 
stones,  &c.  These  difficulties  have  been  materially  diminished 
since  their  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
years;  not  only  by  the  succeraful  researches  of  eminent  orien- 
talists, who  have  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects 
to  the  elucidation  of*  Scripture,  but  also  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Forskal,  Scheuchzer,  and  other  naturalists, 
historians  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  Shaw,  Hasselquist, 
Russell,  Bruce,  and  other  distinguished  travellers.  To  all  these 
sources,  together  with  many  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Though  he 
claims  no  praise  but  that  of  havmg  brought  into  a  regular  form 
such  information  as  he  could  collect  from  the  best  and  most  un- 
exceptionable authorities ;  yet  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has 
enlivened  his  general  illustrations* with  many  instructive  and  use- 
ful facts,  observations,  and  reasonings:  and  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  has  introduced  new  translations  of  a  great  many  detached 
passages  and  of  some  entire  chapters  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  future 
commentators  will  doubtless  avail  themselves,  especiallv  as  Dr.  H. 
has  accompanied  such  translations  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
correcting  the  errors  which  were  the  consequence  of  their  being 
misunderstood,  and  pointing  out  the  precision  and  force,  the  em- 
phasis and  beauty,  which  they  derive  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  object  in  natural  history  to  which  they  originally  referred. 
A  Catalogue  is  subjoined  of  the  principal  authorities  quoted  in  his 
work,  which  is  accompanied  with  useful  indexes  of  matters  and 
of  texts  illustrated,  ana  particularly  with  an  Index  or  List  of  the 
several  articles,  according  to  the  English  Translation,  followed  by 
the  original  Hebrew  names,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Linna;an 
or  other  modem  scientific  appellations.  In  a  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  particulars,  some  articles  must  necessarily  be  found 
defective :  these,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  cheerfully  adopts  the  following  just 
criliqite  of  a  transatlantic  reviewer: — "Dr.  Harris  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having  brought  within  a  reasonable 
compass  the  most  valuable  materials  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats;  for  having  arranged  them  in  a  convenient  method,  and  in 

§eneral  (or  having  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions  on  the  best  evi- 
ence  which  the  subjects  admit."  ........  "On  the  whole,  we 

cheerfully  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned reader,  as  containine  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subjects 
which  successively  occur.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be  read  with 
great  interest :  and  in  those  in  which  curiosity  is  most  concerned 
the  author,  in  a  form  as  much  abridged  as  their  nature  would 
admit,  has  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers:  and,  ^s  we  believe,  has  generally  come  to  the  right  re- 
sults." (North  American  Review,  vol.  x.  New  Series,  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  London  reprints  are  beautifully  executed,  especially  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1833,  which  is  ornamented  with  neat  engravings 
on  wood.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  in  1825,  in  8va 

3.  Samuelis  Bochartt  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  Animalibus  Sa- 
crs  Scriptane.  4th  edit  folio.  Lug.  Bat.  1714 ;  also  in  3  vols. 
4to     Lip«is,  1 793,  and  following  years. 

This  last  is .  unquestionably  the  best  edition  ;  it  was  published 
by  Professor  Rosenmiiller,  to  whose  researches  biblical  students 
are  so  largely  indebted  ;  and  who  has  corrected  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  enlarged  it  with  numerous  facts  from  the  writings  of  mo- 
dem travellers,  &c. 

4.  Hierozoici  ex  Samuele  Bocharto,  Itinerariis  variis  aliisque 
Doctissimomm  Virorum  Commentariis  ac  ScriptiuncuUs,  ad  plu- 
rimorum  usus  compositi,  Specimina  tria.  Auctore  Frid.  Jacobo 
ScHOBER,  Tubings,  1784-6,  8vo. 

5.  Jo.  Henr.  Ursixi  Arboretum  Biblicum,  in  quo  Arbores  et 
Frutices,  passim  in  S.  Literis  occurrentes,  ut  et  Plants,  Herbs, 
et  Aromata,  notis  philologicis,  philosophicis,  theologicis,  expo- 
nontur  et  illustrantur.     Norimbergs,  1 699,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

6.  Olavi  Celsii  Hierobotanicon,  sive  de  Plantis  Sacrs  Scrip- 
ture Dissertationes  Breves.  Upsals,  1745-47  ;  Amstekedami, 
1748,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

7.  Hierophyticon,  sive  Commentarius  in  Loca  ScriptunB  Sa- 
crs, qus  Plantarum  faciunt  mentionem.  Auctore  Matthso 
HiLLERO.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1725,  4to. 

8.  Petri  Forskal  Descriptiones  Animalium,  Amphibiorum, 
Pisciam,  Insectorum,  Vermium,  qus  in  Itinere  Oriental!  observa- 
vit  4to.  Haunis  (Copenhagen),  1775. — Ejusdem  Flora  ^Egyp- 
tio-Arabica.  4to.  Haanis,  1775.  Ejusdem  Icones  Rerum  Natu- 
raliam,  quaa  Itinere  Oriental!  depingi  coravit.  4to.  Haunis, 
1776 

M.  Forskiil  was  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  sent  in 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  his  Danish  majes^,  to  investigate  the  na- 


tural productions  of  the  East,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller Niebuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  and  his 
unfinished  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

9.  Scripture  illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural 
Science,  Customs,  Manners,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  Calmef  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.   4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work 
happily  elucidated  from  natural  science,  &c.  Though  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it 
illustrates  that  interestingsubject  in  very  many  instances.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
noticed  in  p.  340. 

10.  Scripture  Natural  History:  or  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Engravings.     By  William  Carpsittsr.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

"  Without  that  pretence  to  originality  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  personal  vanity  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  tmth,  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  we  thin^  presented  to  the  public 
an  interesting  and  useful  work."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  April, 
1827,  p.  261.) 

11.  Remarks  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.     By  John  Frost.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Remarks  on  the  Phytolacca  Dodecandra,  or  Mustard  Tree 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  tiie  Rev.  P.  W.  Buckham.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

As  the  common  mustard  tree  (Sinajns  nigra  of  Linnsus)  is  an 
annual  plant,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  herbaceous  stem,  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  three  feet,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  a  free,  commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  mustard  tree.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Frost's  pamphlet  (which  is  an  enlargement  of  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  xx.  pp.  57 — 59.)  is  to 
show  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  species  of  Phytolacca — proba- 
bly-the  Phytolacca  dodecandra  of  Linna3us,  which,  though  it  has 
the' smallest  seed  of  any  tree  growing  in  Palestine,  yet  attains  as 
great  an  altitude  as  any  tree  which  flourishes  in  that  country,  and 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  sinapis  nigra.  Mr. 
Frost's  hypothesis  is  controverted  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  who  argues  that  the  tree  intended 
is  the  common  mustard  tree,  and  who  has  collected  numerous  pas- 
sages from  ancient  botanical  writers,  and  from  modem  travellers 
and  botanical  authors,  in  support  of  his  argument. 

13.  Job.  Gottlieb  Buhle  Calendarium  Palsstins  (Economi- 
cum.     Goettings,  1785,  4to. 

14.  Georgii  Friederic!  Walchti  Calendarium  Palsstins  OBco- 
nomicum.     Prsfatus  est  J.  D.  Michaelis.     Goettings,  1785,.4to. 

In  the  year  1785  the  directors  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 

ftroposed,  as  a  prize-subject,  the  compilation  of  an  (Economic  Ca- 
endar  of  Palestine,  from  Itineraries,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  composition  of  M.  Buhle ;  to  which,  in  Michaelis's  judgment, 
the  Calendar  of  Walch  was  next  in  point  of  merit.    Each  of  these 

Eublications  contains  much  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
oth  together  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

A  translation  of  Buhle's  Calendar  is  inserted  in  the  Fragments 
annexed  to  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Nos.  455—468. 

15.  Henrici  Ehrenfridi  Warnekros  Commentarius  de  Pa- 
IsstiiuB  Fertilitate,  prscipuisqus  illius  dotibus  cum  .^gypto 
comparatis.^— In  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Repertorium 
fur  Biblische  tmd  Morgenlaendische  Litterat«!r.  8vo. 

An  English  translation  of  this  valuable  disquisition  is  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  published  at 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  in  1825. 

16.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Greologies,  revised  and  enlarged  with  relation  to  the  latest  Publi- 
cations on  Geology.  By  Granville  Psxir,  Esq.  Second  edition, 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "Comparative  Estimate''  was  published 
in  1822,  and  a  "  Supplement"  to  it.  In  its  present  improved  state 
Mr.  Penn's  work  forms  a  most  powerful  proof  and  vindication  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic 
History. 

17.  Scriptural  Geology,  or  Geological  Phenomena,  consistent 
only  with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptarea, 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge.  [By  the  Rev. 
Cfeorge  Bnee,  B.A.]    London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 


§  3.    POLITICAL  ANTKiriTIKS  OF  THE  JBW8. 

Treatises  on  the  Laws,  Government,  Coins,  &c,  of  the  Jews, 

1.    Rabbi  Mosls  Matmosttdis  More  Nebochim;  sen  Doctor 
Perplexorum,  ad  dubia  et  obscuriora  Scripturs  loca  rectius  in- 
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telligenda,  velud  Clavem  continens.   Latine  conversua  a  Joanne 
Buxtorfio,  filio.     Basiles,  1629,  4to. 

2.  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  "More 
Nevochim"  of  Maimonides.  With  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  Bj  James  Towvlet,  D.D.  London, 
1827,  8iro. 

The  More  Nevochiin,  or  "  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,"  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the^ learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Maimonides.  "  It  is  a  critical,  philosophical,  and  theological  work, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases, 
parables,  allegories,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
IS  rendered  particularly  important  by  '  an  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  ot  the  Mosaic  Laws,'  to  which  many  of 
our  roost  eminent  biblical  critics  and  commentators  have  been 
deeply  indebted."  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Townjey  (to  whose  life  of  Maimunides,  p.  17.,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  original  ^^rk  of  Maimonides ;  among  which  that 
of  1629  is  usually^  reputed  to  be  the  best. 

Dr.  T.  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  in 
presenting  this  treatise  of  Maimonides  to  them  in  an  English 
dress;  and  in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  the  original  Jewish  author, 
he  has  enriched  his  translation  with  iipwards  of  one  hundred 
pases  of  valuable  notes,  together  with  nine  dissertations  on  the 
Teumudical  Writings,  and  on  various  other  topics  tending  to  elu- 
cidate the  "  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses." 

8.  Wilhelmi  Zepprri  Legum  Mosaicarum  Forensium  Ex- 
planatio.     Herbomae  Nassoviorum,  1004,  8vo. 

4.  Lex  Dei,  give  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio. 
E  C.odicibus  Manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  et  Vercellensi  nuper 
repertis  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notisque  et  indicibus 
illustravit  Fridericoa  Blvme.     Bonns,  1833,  8vo. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  the  elaborate  prolegomena  prefixed  by 
the  editor  to  this  curious  and  valuable  work,  we  learn  that  its 
anonymous  author  was  in  all  probability  a  clergyman,  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church,  who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  who  compiled  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  ex- 
hibiting the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws, 
which  last  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  Laws,  and  /urther  to 
show  that  Christians  both  may  and  ought  to  make  useofbotJi  laws. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  prolegomena  contain  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  collection.  A 
copious  collection  of  various  readings,  fr6m  MS9i  and  printed  edi- 
tions, is  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  collation,  which 
follows  the  prolegomena.  The  volume  concludes  with  indeies  of 
matters,  persons,  and  places  occurring  in  the  work,  and  of  the 
authors  who  are  cited  m  the  notes. 

6.  Joannis  Spr.ycERi  de  Legibus  HebraBorum  Ritualibus  et 
eairum  Rationibus  Libri  IV.  Accessit  Dissertatio  de  Phylacteriis 
Judsorum.  Recensuit,  et  indices  adjecit  Leonardus  Chappelow, 
8.T.P.     Cantabrigiffi,  1727,  2  vols,  folio,  best  edition. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir 
John  David  Michaklis,  K.P.S.  r.R.S.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  G  .ttingen;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.     London,  1814,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  is  copiously  investigated  in  this  work.  Valuable 
as  these  "  Commentaries"  of  Michael  is  are  in  many  respects,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  free  from  that  licentious- 
ness of  comecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  tendendy  to  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  too  frequent  characteristics  of  some  distin- 
J^uished  modem  biblical  critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  tliere- 
ore,  will  be  pecessary  in  consulting  this  work. 

7.  Legislation  des  H^breux.  Par  M.  Le  Comte  de  Pabto- 
BKT.  Forming  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Legislation.     Paris,  1817,  8vo. 

8.  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise  et  du  Peuple  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  Salvador.     Paris,  1828,  3  tomes,  8vo. 

The  avowed  design  of  this  work,  which  is  characterized  by  no 
small  degree  of  levity  on  the  part  of  its  Jewish  author,  is,  to  re- 
present Moses  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  legislator:  at  the  same 
time  its  whole  tendency  is,  to  discredit  Christianity.  M.  Salvador 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  to  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  legally  condemned,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  evan- 
gelists themselves.  This  unblushing  attack  of  the  Jew  called 
forth  M.  Dupin  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  at 
the  French  bar,  who  triumphantly  re]>elled  the  profane  assertions 
of  Salvador  in  a  masterly  reiatation,  inUtuled,  **  Jesus  devantCaiphe 
et  Pilate."    Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Gh>vernment  of  the  Hebrews : 
in  which  the  true  Design  and  Nature  of  their  Government  are 
explained.  By  Moses  Lowman.  London,  1740 ;  2d  edition, 
1745;  3d  edition,  1816,  8vo. 

10.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Moses; 


showing  that  they  were  worthy  of  their  Divine  Author,  being 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  purposes. 
By  Henry  Fsneus.    Dunfermline  and  London  [1811],  8vo. 

This  essay  is  detached  from  a  History  of  the  Hebrews,  on  which 
the  author  was  employed ;  but  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 
"  In  the  short  account  before  us,  Mr.  Fergus  has'  given  evidence 
of  his  having  studied  the  subject:  and  his  pamphlet  displays  in  a 
concise  yet  luminous  manner  the  several  topics,  which  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Hebrews  includes."  (Moiithly 
Review,  N.  S.^  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  37.) 

11.  LsYTSSOHir  (Davidis  Henrici)  Disputatio  de  Judieoram 
sub  Cssaribus  Conditione,  et  de  Legibus  eos  spectantibus.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

12.  Joannis  Seldevi  De  Synedriis  et  Praefecturis  Juridicis 
Veterum  Ebraeorum- Libri  III.     Amstelodami,  1679,  4to. 

13.  Petri  Wesselingit  Diatribe  de  Judseoram  Archontibus 
ad  Inscriptionem  Berenicensem ;  et  Dissertatio  de  Evangeliis 
jussu  Imp.  Anastasii  non  emendatis  in  Victorem  Tununensem. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8vo. 

14.  ThomsB  Bartholin!  de  Cruce  Christi  Hypomnemata 
IV.     HafniaB,  1651,  8vo..    Amstelodami,  1670,  8vo. 

15.  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Ritu  dimittendi  Reum  in  festo 
Paschatis  Judsorum ;  conscripta  k  Joh.  Conrado  Hottikosro. 
Tiguri,  1718,  8vo. 

16.  Jacobi  Ltdii  Syntagma  Sacrum  de  Re  Militari.  Dor- 
draci,  1698,  4to. 

17.  Edwardi  Brerewood  Liber  de  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis 
Veterum  Nummorum,  eorumque  cum  recentioribus  Collatione. 
Londini,  1614,  4to.:  also  in  the  first  Volume  of  Bp.  Walton's 
Polyglott 

18.  Adriani  RELAirni  De  Nummis  Veterum  Hebreorura,  qui 
ab  inscriptarum  literarum  formd  Samaritanorum  appellantur, 
Dissertationes  V.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  8vo. 

19.  Casparis  M^aseri  De  Antiquis  Numis  Hcbrsorum  et 
Syrorum,  quorum  S.  Biblia  et  Rabbinorum  Scripta  meminerunt, 
Libri  n.     Tiguri,  1605,  4to. 

20.  Casparis  Waseri  de  Antiquis  Mensuris  Hebrsorum, 
quarum  S.  Biblia  meminerunt,  Libri  III.  Heidelbergs,  1610,  4to. 

21.  An  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the  J*ewish  Measnres 
and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys ;  by  help  of  ancient 
standards  compared  with  ours  of  England.  By  Richard  Cum- 
nEULANo,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  London, 
1686,  8vo. 

22.  Observationes  ex  Numis  Antiquis  Sacne.  Auctore  Gottlob 
Scbastiano  Margiiaaf.     VitembergsB,  1745,  4to. 

23.  Petri  Zornii  Historia  Fisci  Judaici  sub  Imperio  Veterum 
Romanorum.     AltonsB,  1734,  8vo. 

24.  Scripture  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  reduced  to  the 
Imperial  Standard  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  Ster- 
ling Money  of  England.  By  Edmund  Vialls.  London,  1826, 
8vo.     [A  Pamphlet  of  19  pages.] 


§  4.    SACRSD    Airri«.UITISS    OF    THS    JEWS. 

[l]  TVeatisei  on  the  Ritual  and  Sacred  Ceremonies  of  the 

Jews, 

1.  A  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship.  In 
which  the  wise  Designs  und  Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ex- 
plained.    By  Moses  Lowman.     London,  1748,  8vo. 

2.  Jacobi  Gaoiroyii  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Judeis, 
<id  cultum  divinum  per  Asis  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundum,  ab 
Josepho  coUecta  in  Libro  XIV.  Archsologis.  Logduni  Batavo- 
rum, 1712,  8vo. 

3.  Bernard!  Lamt  de  Tabemaculo  Foederis,  de  Sancta  Civitate 
Jerusalem  et  de  Templo  ejus,  Libri  Septem.    Parisiis,  1720,  folio. 

4.  Saiomonis  Vjlts  Til  Commentarius  de  Tabemaculo  Mosis 
et  Zoologia  Sacra.     Dordraci,  1714,  4 to. 

5.  Johannis  Buxtorpii  patris,  Synagoga  Judaica:  hoc  est 
Schola  Judteorum,  in  qua  Nativitas,  Institutio,  Religio,  Vita, 
Mors,  Sepulturaque  ipsorum  graphic^  descripta  est.  Hanovis, 
1604,  12mo. ;  Basilese,  1680,  8vo. 

6.  Campegii  Vitriwga  de  Synagog^  Vetere  Libri  tres:  qui- 
bus  turn  de  Nominibus,  Structura,  Origine,  Prcfectis,  Ministris, 
et  Sacris  Synag<^arom  agitur :  turn  pnecipue  Formam  Regimi- 
nis  et  Ministerii  eanim  in  Ecclesiam  Christianam  translatam  essf 
demonstratur :  cum  Prolegomenis.     FranequerB,  1696,  4to. 
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7.  Mariani  Kass&er  AlAFPA^H  Studii  Scripturistici  in  Syna- 
goga.    Pars  Prima.    Salisbargi,  1774,  4to. 

A  compilation  from  various  German  and  other  authors  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Antiquities :  it  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Bible 
received  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Talmud,  Targums,  Masoretic  Books, 
and  the  Cabbala ;  the  Schools  and  Sects  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
Teachers  or  Doctors  and  Pupils. 

8.  The  Temple  Service  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour. 
By  John  Liohtfoot,  D.D.  London,  1649,  4to. ;  also  in  the 
folio  and  octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works. 

9.  The  Temple  Musick ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  method 
of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Baby- 
lomsh"  Captivity.     By  Arthur  Bedford.     London   1706,  8 vo. 


[ii.]  Treatises  on  the  Religious  potions  of  the  Jeras^  on  the 
Corruptions  of  Religion  among  them,  and  on  the  Sects  into 
•which  they  -were  divided, 

1.  The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides, 
with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  Illustrations  from  the 
Talmud,  &c.  By  Hermann  Hedwig  Bsbnabd.  Cambridge, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  is  a  compendium  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  taken  from  the  Talmud,  and  founded 
on  Scripture  interpreted  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  The 
subjects  selected  by  Mr.  Bernard  treat  on  the  Deity,  on  angels,  pro- 
phecy, idolatry,  repentance,  sin,  free  will,  predestination,  the  life 
nereafler,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  love  of  God.  The  He- 
brew text  is  beautifully  printed  without  points ;  this  is  followed  b^  a 
faithful  English  version  and  notes,  and  by  a  glossary  of  the  rabbini- 
cal Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  text,  to  which  are  prefixed  a  well- 
written  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maimonides,  and  a  collection  of  the 
abbreviations  commonly  used  in  rabbinical  writings.  Besides  com- 
municating to  the  English  reader  the  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
sayings  of  the  ancient  rabbins  quoted  by  Maimonides,  this  volume 
will  materially  contribute  to  supply  the  biblical  student  with  the 
means,  at  present  scarcely  within  nis  reach,  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  rabbinical  Hebrew.  For  a  more  minute  analy- 
sis of  this  truly  valuable  work,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to 
the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  xiii.  np.  282—292.,  and  to  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  September,  October,  and  November, 
1832.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  617— 625.  681^594.  655— 664. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs  concerning  a  Future  State.  [By  Stephen 
Addiitgton,  D.D.]     London,  1757,  4to. 

3.  Christologia  Judseorum  Jesu  Apostolorumque  iState,  in 
Compendium  redacta,  Observationibusque  illustrata  a  D.  Ijeon- 
hardo  Bertholdt.     Erlangs,  1811,  8vo. 

4.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Redeemer,  which  subsisted  before  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
By  Charles  James  Blomfikld,  B.D.  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of 
London.]     Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 

6.  Capita  Theologise  Judseorum  Dogmatics  e  Flavii  Joseph! 
Scriptis  collecta.  Accessit  yraiptfryov  super  Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo 
testimonio.  Auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bbetschneidsr.  Lipsiee, 
1812,  8vo. 

6.  Joannis  Jacob!  Crameri  Gocl  Israel,  sive  Tbeologia  Israe- 
lis :  qua  Goelis  Officium  ac  Mysterium,  ad  confirmandam  Jesu 
Christ!  Deitatem  et  Officium,  ex  Hebraicis  potissiraum  Scriptis 
proponitur,  ct  varia  hlia  Philologica  ac  Theologica  pertractantur. 
Franequene  et  Lipsis,  2  tomis,  4to. 

7.  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings : 
with  a  preliminary  Preface,  or  an  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, Authority,  and  Usefulness  of  those  Traditions ;  wherein 
the  mystical  Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  &c.  is  ex- 
plained. [By  the  Rev.  Peter  Steheliit,  F.R.S.]  London,  1742. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity ;  it  bears  a  Very 
high  price,  which  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  biblical 
students.  But  most  of  the  imbrmation  which  it  contains  will  be 
/bund  in 

8.  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions  and 
Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
time.  By  W.  Wottow,  D.D.  London,  1718.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

This  IS  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  contams  a  discourse 
concerning  the  nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a 
table  of  all  its  titles,  with  summaries  of  their  contents ;  a  discourse 
09,  the  recital  of  the  Shema  (that  is,  of  Deut  vi.  4 — 9.,  so  called  from 
the  first  word»  i.  e.  hear),  on  the  Phylacteries  and  on  the  Mezwmlk 


or  Schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door-posts ;  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  taken  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocryphal  Books,  with  anno 
tations  thereon.  Volume  II.  contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna, 
in  Hebrew  and  English ;  one  on  the  Sabbath,  entitled  Skabbatk » 
and  another;  entitled  JErutnn,  concerning  the  mixtures  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  has  given  copious  notes  to  both  these 
treatises,  which  illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

9.  Joannis  Seldeki  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  IL  cum  Addita- 
mentis  Andres  Beyer!.    Amstelodami,  1680,  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learnt  treatise,  in  which  the  Syrian  idob 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  particularly  discussed.  This  work  is 
inserted  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Anti- 
ouitatum  Sacrarum,  wnich  contains  nearly  thirty  other  treatises  on 
uie  idols  men^oned  in  the  Scriptures. 

10.  Trium  Scriptorum  illustrium  Syntagma  de  tribus  Judso- 
nim  Sectis :  in  quo  Nic.  Serarii,  Joannis  Drusii,  Jos.  Scaligeri, 
Opuscula,  qus  eo  pertinent,  com  aliis  junctim  exhibentur.  Ao- 
cedit  Jac  Triolaitdii  Diatribede  Secta  Karsorom.  Delphis, 
1703,  2  tomis,  4to. 

1 1.  Epistols  Samaritans  Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum, 
cum  ejusdem  LatinIL  Versione  et  Annotationibus.  Accedit  Ver- 
sio  Latina  persimilium  Literarum  k  Sichemitis  ad  Anglos  datarum 
[k  Christophoro  Cellario].     Cizs,  1688,  4to. 

Both  the  preceding  publications  are  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  in  which  are  printed  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Jewish  sects. 

12.  M^moire  sur  TEtat  Actuel  des  Samaritains.  Par  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sact.    Paris,  1812,  8vo. 

13.  Jo.  Christ.  Friedrich  Discussionum  de  Christologia  8a- 
maritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columbia,  De4 
Samaritanarum.     Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

14.  Guilielmi  Gesenii  Commentatio  de  Samaritanorom  The- 
olpgilt,  ex  fpntibus  ineditis.  '  Hals,  1823,  4to. 


$  5.    DOMESTIC  AirTiaUITIES,  LITERATURE,  AHD   8CIEKCX8 

OF  THE  JEWS. 

1.  Johannis  Brauitii  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebrsorum, 
Libri  II.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1680,  4to. 

2.  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus  de  Vestitu  Mulierum 
Hebrsarum  ad  Jesai.  IH.  vs.  16 — 24.  Quo  vocabulorum  abstru- 
sissimorum  tenebras  ad  facem  dialectormn  discutere  conatus  est 
Nicol.  Guil.  ScHROEDERu s.  Prsmissa  est  prsfatio  Albert!  Scbul- 
TEirs.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1735,  4to.. 

3.  Antonii  Btttjei  de  Calceis  Hebrsorum  Libri  IL  Dordraci, 
1682,  12mo.;  1695,  4to. 

4.  Joannis NicoLAi  Disquisitio  de  Substratione  et  Pig^oratione 
Vestium.     Giesss,  1701,  12mo. 

5.  Joannis  Nicola!  Libri  IV.  de  Sepulchris  Hebrsorum.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1706, 4to. 

6.  J.  G.  PuRMAiTN  Archsologis  Greorgics  Specimen :  de  Re 
Rustici  Hebrsorum.     Francofurti  ad  Mcenum,  1786-87,  4to. 

7.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophis 
Ebrsorum.  Accedit  Dissertatio  de  Hsiesi  Valentiniani.  Hals 
Sax.  1702,  8vo. 

8.  De  Excellent!^  Musics  Antiqus  Hebneorum,  et  eorum 
Musicis  Instrumentis,  Tractatus.  [Auctore  F.  P.  de  Bretaoks.] 
Monachii,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  Guilielmi  Ader  Enarrationes  de  iBgrotb  et  Morbis  in 
Evangelio.  Toloss,  1620,  8vo.  Also  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Critic!  Sacri. 

10.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  ihe  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocryphal  Interval.  With  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  Observations 
upon  them.    By  Jonathan  Harle.    London,  1739,  8vo. 

1 1.  Ricardi  Mead  Medica  Saicra ;  sive  de  Morbis  insignioribns, 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,  Commentarius.    Londini,  1749, 8vo. 

12.  Medica  Sacra :  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  most  remarkable 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Richard  Mead. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.D.  London, 
1755,  8vo. 

13.  A.  J.  Wakruch  Disquisitio  Medica  Cholers,  cujus  mentio 
in  Sacris  Bibliis  occurrit.  (Nam.  cap.  XL)  Vindobons,  1833, 
4to. 
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^  6.  MISCSLLAITEOUS  ILLCiTBATIONS  OF  BIBLICAI.  AFTiaUI- 
TIS8,  FROM  YOTAeSS  AND  TRAYRL8  IB  THX  BAST,  AMD  FROM 
OTHER    SOURCES. 

1.  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scri{>ture,  placing  many 

of  diem  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circum- 

stances  mentioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer.  London,  1816,  4  vok.  8vo.  best 
edition. 

As  books  of  voyages  and  travels  are  for  the  most  part  voluminous, 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Thomas  Harmer  formed  the  design, 
which  he  happily  executed,  of  perusing  the  works  of  Oriental  tra- 
vellers, with  the  view  of  extracting  from  them  whatever  might 
illustrate  Uie  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
researches  form  four  volumes  in  Svo.,  and  were  published  at  difier- 
ent  times,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  best  edition 
b  that  above  noticed,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Aoam  Clarke,  who  has 
newly  arranged  the  whole,  and  made  many  important  additions  and 
corrections.  In  this  work  numerous  passages  ot  Scripture  are  placed 
in  a  light  altogether  new ;  the  meanings  of  others,  which  are  not 
discoverable  By  the  methods  commonly  used  by  interpreters,  are 
satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  al'e  offer- 
ed to  the  biblical  student.  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from 
Oriental  voyages  and  travels,  first  applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  the  laborious  editor  of  the  "  Fragments" 
annexed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  "Observations  on  Select  Places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  Perusal  of  Parson's  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad."    Oxford  and  London,  1812,  Svo. 

2.  Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Border,  A.M. 
6th  edition,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  useful  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  with 
many  valuable  additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters,  and  Verses  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  translated  into  German,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmtiller  (4  vols. 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and  much  new  matter. 
Such  of  these  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
"Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated, and  inserted,  in  the  sixth 
edition  above  noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new, 
being  founded  on  texts  not  before  brought  under  Mr.  Bunder's  con- 
sideration, are  translated  and  inserted  in 

3.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
Oriental  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buhdbb,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2  vols.  Svo.      , 

4.  Oriental  Customs :  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     By  Samuel  Bdrdkr,  M.A.     London,  1831,  12mo. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  general  readers  and  for  young  per- 
sons, as  well  as  those  of  studious  habits.  It  consists,  partly  of  such 
selections  from  the  two  preceding  works  as  are  adapted  for  general 
perusal,  and  partly  of  original  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
derived  from  recent  publications.  These  illustrations  are  methodi- 
cally arranged  under  heads,  but  they  follow  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  under  each  head. 

6.  The  Eastern  Mirror ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly 
developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Fowler.     Svo.  Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions 
(^  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 

6.  Oriental  Observations,  and  occasional  Criticisms,  more  or 
less  illustrating  several  hundred  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Callawat.     London,  1827,  12mo. 

The 'author  of  this  volume  resided  about  ten  years  as  a  missionary 
at  Ceylon.  As  the  usages  of  the  Ceylonese  frequently  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jews,  he  has  applied  them  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  has  also  introduced  many  hmts 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Calmet,  and  from  the  illustrations  of 
Scripture  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos. 
"  The  Notes  are  for  the  most  part  brief;  and,  when  suggei^ted  by 
the  author's  personal  observation,  interesting  and  to  the  purpose. 
(Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  265.) 

7.  Oriental  Fragments.  By  Maria  Hack.  London,  1828, 
12mo. 

8.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Paxtox.  Edinburgh,  1819,  2  vok.  Svo. ;  re- 
printed at  Philadelphia,  1821,  2  vols.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1825^ 
second  edition,  3  vols.  Svo. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Professor  Paxton  differ  in  their  plan  irom 
those  of  Harmer  and  Border,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample  range  of 
subjects.  Not  confining  his  details  and  remarks  to  the  several 
classes  of  objects  to  which  their  researches  w  ere  directed,  he  has 


aimed  to  make  his  work  a  general  depository  of  knowledge,  illus* 
trative  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several  particulars  ofGec^^- 
phy.  Natural  History,  Customs,  and  Manners ...."  These  copious 
volumes  comiurise  a  very  ample  collection  of  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  religious  instruction ; 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly  intended  by  the  author,  having 
been  originally  prepared  for  the  students  ujMler  his  care.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  which  moat  interest  and  gratiiy  every  reader  who 
makes  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  Sdnptures  an  object  of  hki 
attention."    (Eclectic  Keview,  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  515.  521.) 

9.  The  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to 
existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals.  By 
a  Fellow  of  several  Learned  Societies.    London,  1832,  Svo. 

*'  This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  various  in- 
formation. Adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism,  it  will  also  a£S>ra  lo  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement.  It  chiefly  consMts  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modem  inquiry,  of  allu 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  events,  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals ; 
and  its  object  is  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records; — as  well  as  to  impress  the 
conviction  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  the 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  for  the  suspicion  that 
the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion,  rather  than 

zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science." "It  is  full  of  interesting 

facts  and  observations ;  and  one  which  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend, as  adapted  not  less  to  please  than  to  convince."  (Eclectic 
Review,  thira  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  14.  32.) 

10.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
representing  the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
'Writings.  Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin West,  Esq.  P.R.A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Mannera  and  Customs 
of  Eastern  Nations.     London,  1819,  elephant  4to. 

11.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiquities ;  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Orien- 
tal Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilford  Wait,  LL.B.  [now 
LL.D.]     Cambridge,  1823,  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  Classicat 
Antiquities  from  Oriental  writings.  This  volume  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  coinbidence  which  subsists  be- 
tween these  different  departments  of  study  :  and  that  coincidence 
the  author  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  various  examples. 

12.  Lettre  k  M.  Ch.  Coquerel  sur  le  Systeme  Hi^roglyphique 
de  M.  CharapoUion,  consider^  dans  scs  Rapports  avec  I'Ecriture 
Sainte.     Par  A.  L.  C.  CoauEREL.     Amsterdam,  1825,  Svo. 

13.  Essai  sur  le  Systdme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion 
le  Jeune,  et  sur  les  A  vantages,  qu'il  offre  a  la  Critique  Sacr^e. 
Par  J.  G.  H.  Grkppo,  vicaire-gen^ral  ^e  Bcllay.  Paris,  1829,. 
Svo. 

Many  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  (the 
clue  to  which  was  first  struck  out  by  our  late  learned  archa^oloffist,. 
Dr.  Young)  are  here  happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  our  first  volume,  pp.  88,  89.  we  have  given  a 
few  instances  which  corroborate  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. M.  Greppo  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous 
publication  of  M.  Coquerel ;  which  has,  in  Tact,  furnished  him  with 
some  of  his  best  illustrations.  In  the  first  part  of  his  volume  Mr. 
G.  gives  an  outline  of  Champollion's  hierogjyphie  system  ;  and  in 
the  second  mrt  he  applies  it  to  the  elucidation  of  various  passages^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical. 
An  English  translation  of  M.  Greppo's  Essay,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Stuart> 
was  published  at  Boston  [Massachusetts],  in  1830,  in  8vo.  Some 
valuable  notes  are  added  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart 
of  Andover. 

14.  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions,  Parabolical 
and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and 
Literature  of- the  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence  in  the  East  of 
nearly  fourteen  years.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  Corres* 
ponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     London,  1834,  Svo. 

This  work  viras  announced  for  publication  while  the  present 
sheet  was  passing  Ihiongh  the  press.  From  the  specimens  com- 
municated to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  feels  justified  in  reccmi- 
mending  Mr.  Roberts's  **  Illustrations,"  as  supplying  an  important 
desideratum  in  biblical  literature.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  the  ttble,  and  furnish  to  very 
many  difllcult  or  obscure  passages  satisfactory  explanations,  which 
are  not  more  original  than  they  are  entertaininjg  and  instructive. 
The  work  is  brought  out  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  Eloyal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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SECTION  m. 


TREATISES  ON  THE  GENEALOGIES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIP- 
TURKS. 

1 .  Thx  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptares,  accord- 
ing to  every  Family  and  Tribe.  With  the  line  of  our  Saviour 
(Christ  obeenred,  from  Adam  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  May.  By 
J[ohn]  8[pxxd].    London,  1615,  4to. 

These  Genealogical  Tables  were  first  published  anonymously  in 
1611,  when  they  were  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  English  ^ible.  Thev  are  here  ascribed  to  the  indus- 
trious antiquary  John  Speed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  (Art  Speed). 

2.  Scripture  Grenealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ ;  exhibiting,  in 
a  Series  of  thirty-six  engraved  Tables,  a  distinct  View  of  the 
Nation,  Tribe,  Family,  Lineal  Descent  and  Posterity  of  every 
person  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from 
Sacred  or  Profane  History.    London,  1817,  royal  4to. 

The  Tables  contained  in  this  elegantly  executed  volume  are  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Speed.  To  the  name  of  each  person 
mentioned  in  every  table  chronological  dates  are  affixed,  on  the 
very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair ;  and  likewise  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  S<uipture  where  the  respective  names  are 
lo  be  found.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  biblical  student. 

3.  Genealogia  Sacra  :  or  Scripture  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Bible.     By  William  Bebbt.     London,  1819,  4to. 

These  Tables  ara  neatly  stereotyped,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  aescendants  ofour  first  parents,  with  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  where  the  names  are  mentioned.  The  chronological 
dates  are  taken  from  Blair,  Usher,  and  others.  An  alphabetical 
index  is  subjoined,  which  facilitates  reference  to  this  unassuming 
publication. 

4.  Jo.  Michaelis  Laitoii  Dissertationes  Theologies  de  Genea- 
logia Christi  ex  patribus  secundum  camem.  Noribergs,  1703, 
4to. 

5.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  criticaUy  examined,  ex- 
plained, deifended,  and  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Edward  Yabdlst,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1739,  -Svo. 

6.  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
explained,  and  the  Jewish  Objections  removed.  London,  1771, 
8vo. 

7.  A  newly-invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and 
impressing  clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke : 
also  the  Difference  of  their  Accounts  explained :  with  Notes  on 
tfte  most  illustrious  persons  from  whom  our  Lord  descended,  and 
the  Objections  to  Matt.  i.  11,  12.  answered,  frt>m  all  the  best 
Commentators.  By  Robert  Berkley  Gbxeitx.  London,  1822, 
8vo. 

This  Tabl^  is  ingeniously  constructed;  the  notes  exhibit,  in  a 
small  c(Mnpas8,  the  result  of  much  laborious  research. 

8.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke,  harmonized,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  re- 
conciled. By  Gervas  Watsoit.  Retford  and  London,  1833, 12mo. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATISBS  ON  8ACBBD  CHRONOLOGY. 

1.  LvDOTico  Cappslli  Chronologia  Sacra  ab  orbe  condito 
ad  Christum.     4to.  Paris,  1656. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

8.  Gerhardi  Johanms  Vossii  Chronologie  SaenB  Isagoge. 
Hag.  Com.  1^59,  4to. 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,  ^  prim&  mnndi  origine 
deduota  ad  extremum  Reipnblice  Jadaks  exddiom,  i  Jacobo 
UssEBio,  Archiepiscopo  Armachano.    Genevs,  1722,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  Biost  valuable  woric.  The  chfonolo^y  of 
Archbishop  Usher  is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  Bioles. 
His  Annales  first  appeared  at  London,  m  1690-M,  in  two  vols,  iblio ; 
and  an  English  translation  of  them  vraa  pubiidied  in  1668,  in  one 
volume,  folia 

4.  Joannii  Pbarsonii  8.T.P.  Cestrienais  nuper  Episcopi 
Opera  Posthuma  Chronologica,  dec  viz.  De  8«rie  et  Sacoesaione 

Vol.  U.  4  0 


Primoram  Rom»  £pisc(^rum  Dissertationes  Du» :  Quibii# 
pn^guntur  Annalxs  Pavlini,  et  Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum.  Singula  PhbIo  tradidit,  edenda  curavit,  et  Dissertationes 
no  vis  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dqdwellus,  A*M.  Londini,  1688, 4to. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Bidiop  Pearson's  Annals  of^ Saint  Paul; 
to  which  are  added  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  most 
approved  Annotations.  By  J.  M.  Williams.  Cambridge,  1826, 
12mo. 

Bp.  Pearson's  Annales  PauLini  have  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation on  account  of  the  varied  and  profound  learning  of  their 
Author.  The  English  translation  is  enriched  with  a  great  number 
of  annotations  selected  from  the  best  sources :  and  among  them  die 
translator  has  largely  borrowed  from  the  present  woriL 

6.  The  Scripture  Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical 
Calculations.    By  Arthur  BfinpoRn.    London,  1730,  foho. 

7.  Chronologic  de  THiBtoire  Sainte.  Par  Alphonse  de  Vi4- 
NOLLXS.     Berlin,  1738,  2  vols.  4to. 

8.  Chronological  Antiquities  ;  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
By  the  Rev.  Johii  Jackson.     London,  1752,  3  vols.  4to. 

9.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  |mmitive 
Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on 
principles  tending  to  remove  die  imperfection  and  discordance 
of  preceding  systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Halss,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1809 — -1812,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  1830,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  very  inadequately  describes  its  multifarious 
contents.  Not  only  is  it  tne  most  elaborate  system  of  chronology 
extant  iii  our  language ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr.  Hales  follows  the 
chronology  of  Joeephus,  whose  genuine  numbers  he  conceives  that 
he  has  restored ;  and  that,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Septuagint  and 
the  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  tne  true  series  of  primevu  times. 
The  longer  chronology,  established  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  that  founded  qn  the  Nuaoretic  text,  as 
it  removes  many  6f  those  difficulues  with  which  the  Scripture  his- 
tory is  encumbered  in  that,  text.  His  *'  New  Analysis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  pro- 
cure it. 

10.  A  Key  to  Scripture  Chronology,  made  by  comparing  Sa- 
cred History  with  Prophecy,  and  rendering  the  Bible  consistent 
with  itself;  illustrated  with  new  Tables  of  Chronolc^,  and 
various  notes.   By  James  AirnRsw,  LL.D.   London,  1822,  8vo. 

11.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ  By  C[hristopher]  Bsirsoir,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo. 

'12.  Select  Discourises,  I.  Of  the  Correspondence  of  the  He- 
brew Months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  J.  David  Micha- 
elis, Royal  Professor  of  Goettingen.  H.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
From  the  same.  III.  Of  the  Years  of  Jubilee,  from  an  Anony- 
mous Writer,  in  M.  Masson's  Histoire  Critique  de  la  R^publique 
des  Lettres,  voL  v.  Art.  II.  p.  Ix.  &c     London,  1773,  12mo. 

These  discourses  virere  translated  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Bowyer.  (Niehors  Lit.  Anecd.  of  the  18ih  Century,  vol. 
iii.  p.  146.)  The  firH  discourse  contains  an  ingenious  attempt,  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  Calendar ;  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  not  been  al)le  to  ascertain  where  it  first  appeared.  This 
discourse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Calendarium  Palestime  (see  the 
next  article).  The  tecond  discourse,  which  treats  on  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (it  appears  from  Michaelis'a  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.  p  391.),  is  a  translation  of  the  ninth  of  his  Commen- 
tationes  Societati  ReguB  C^oeUingensit  per  annos  1758—1765,  oNoUb. 
The  substance  of  mis  discourse  is  inserted  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  i*  J[>p  387-— 416.,  with  some  additional  observations.  The  de- 
sign or  thb  third  discourse,  on  the  years  of  Jubilee,  is  to  show  that 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  year,  beiuff  included  in 
the  seventh  Sabbatidal  year ;  and  that  it  probably  began  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Mr.  Bowyer*s  little  volume  is  uncom- 
monly scarce :  a  copy  erf*  it  is  ,in  the  very  valuable  library  belonging 
to  the  President  ana  Fellows  of  Queen  s  College,  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  present  article. 

13.  Calendarium  Paleistins:  exhibiting  a  Tabular  View  of 
the  principal  Events  in  Scripture  History ;  the  Je^wish  Festivals 
and  Fast8»  wiUi  the  Service  of  the  ^rnagogne ;  the  Outlines  of 
a  Natural  Hi8t«7  of  Syria. ...... .To  which  are  added  an  Ac- 
count .of  the  difilerent  modes  of  computing  time,  adopted  by  thf« 
Hebrews,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Months,  from  tho 
Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  By  William  Cabpxktik.  London 
1825, 8vo. 
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This  publication  consists  of  two  parts;  —  1.  The  Calendar  of 
Palestine,  which  presents  in  a  concise  form,  various  information  re- 
lative to  the  Jewish  year ;  and  2.  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Months  [from  the  Latin  of  J;  D  Michaelis]/'  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  preceding  small  volume  of  Mr.  Bowver.  The  Calendar 
of  Palestine  is  also  neatly  printed  on  a  large  sneet,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  study  for  perpetual  reference. 

14.  Historis  UniversaB  Tabul®  Ethnograpbico-Periodico-Syn^ 
chronistics,  ab  rerum  primordlis  ad  nostram  diem,  post  doctissimo- 
rum  virorum  curas  iisque  ducibus  ad  prestantisaima  temporis 
putandi  exempla  juxta  »ram  vulgarem  diBposits ;  adjectis  claria- 
dmarum  gentium  genealogiis  copiosoque  rerum  quarumlibet 
indice :  pnBmi8s&  etiam  srarum  inter  se  comparata  delineattone, 
item  totios  historin  adfiniumque  doctrinarum  notitia  titeraria,  in 
usum  historis  amicorum  adomat»  studio  Francisci  Joeephi  Dun- 
BxcKii.    Berolini,  1821,  folio.  ' 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library, 
not  only  for  their  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utility.  They  are 
noticed  here  on  account  of  the  clear  exhibition  which  they  con- 
tai^l  of  sacred  chronology  and  the  afiairs  of  those  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  The  modem  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1820. 

15.  Lea  Fastee  Umversels,  ou  Tableaux  Hiatoriques,  Chrono- 
logiques,  et  G^ographiques,  contenant,  si^cle  par  si^cle,  et  dans 
des  colonnes  distinctes,  depuis  les  terns  les  plus  recul^g  jusqu*si 
DOS  jours ; — 

1.  L'origine,  les  progres,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tous  les 
peuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  I'ordre  de  la  succession 
oes  princes,  &jq. 

2.  Le  pr^is  des  ^poques  et  des  ^venemens  politiques ; 

3.  L'hisioire  gtSn^rale  des  religions  et  de  leurs  dinerentes  sectes ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  l^islation  chez  tous  les  peuples 
anciens  et  modemes ; 

5.  Les  d^couvertes  et  les  progres  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les 
arts; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tous  les  hommes  c^Ubres,  rappelant  leurs 
OBUvrages  ou  leurs  actions. 

Par  M.  Buret  de  Longchamps.     Paris,  1821,  atlas  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  most  copious  set  of  Chronological  Tables 
that  is  extant  in  any  language.  That  part  of  it  which  includes 
sacred  chronology  is  displayed  with  great  perspicuity. 


SECTION  V. 

CONNECTIONS    OF    SACRED    AND   PROFANE    HISTORY. — HISTORIES 
OF   THE    BIBLE,    AND   SCRIPTURE    BIOGRAPHY. 

%*  Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  exhibited  by  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  on 
IiMiiah ;  oy  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophels ; 
and  by  Reland,  in  his  Pcdcsstina ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added 
Rollin,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &c.  8  vols. 
8va  ' 


1.  The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  connected, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire.  By  S.  ShtrcKFORD,  M.A.  8vo.  4  vols.  London, 
1743,  best  edition.  This  well-known  and  valuable  work  has 
been  several  times  reprinted. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  in  the  History 
of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declennon  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  By 
Humphrey  Pripeaux,  D.D.  8vo.  4  vols.  London,  1749,  10th 
edit  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1808. 

3.  The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from  the 
Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  works  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

4.  Histoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jesus  Christ.  Par  Jaques  Bas- 
21  AGE.     A  la  Haye,  1716,  15  tomes,  8vo.  best  edition. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
tianslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Basnage.  London,  1708,  folio. 

**  The  learning  and  research  manifested  in  this  work  are  amazing ; 
and  on  the  subject,  nothing  better,  nothing  more  accurate  and  satis- 
factory, can  well  be  expected."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Methodized :  to  which 
is  ^nexed  a  ^  short  History  of  the  Jewish  Affidrs,  from  the  end 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  By  Samuel 
Cbadock      London,  1683-  1695,  folio. 


This  work  was  translated  into  I^tin,  and  published  at  Levden. 
in  1685,  in  8vo.  Though  nam  superseded  by  the  improved  editioii 
of  Stackhouse*8  History  of  the  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  the  pre- 
sent page,  it  may  yet  be  consblted  with  advantage  by  the  student 
who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work.  Mr.  Cradock'a  volume 
may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  few  shilling*. 

^  7.  A  Compleat  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  Occurrences  that  happened  during  the  space  of  about 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  to  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  ^The  whole  illustrated  with  Notes. 
By  Laurence  Howel,  M.A.  London,  1725,  3  vols.  8vo.  A 
new  edition,  London,  1806,  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  new  impression  of  this  compendious  History  of  th^  Bible 
was  corrected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Georse  Border,  M.A.,  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  materially  corrected  and  improved  as  almost 
to  form  a  new  work. 

8.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  wiUi  anawetai 
to  most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the 
most  remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Pro&ne  'History 
all  along.  By  Thomas  Stack  house,  A.M.  London,  1752, 
2  vols,  folio.  ^ 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brought 
together  from  every  accessible  source.  A  new  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1817,  in  three  volumes,  4to.,  with  important  cor- 
rections  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  btshopa 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

9.  The  History  of  the^  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72 ;  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  John  Jahv,  D.D.  With  a  continua- 
tion to  the  time  of  Adrian.    London,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4». 

Though  not  so  stated  in  the  title-pag^  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
original  work  of  the'  learned  Professor  Jahn,  translated  by  M. 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Andover  [Massachusetts],  and  published  at 
New  York  in  1829,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  692  pages.  In 
a  note,  however,  at  the  end  of  Professor  Stuart  s  Preface,  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  and  such  alter* 
ations  made  as  seemed  requisite  to  render  the  author's  meaning 
clear  and  intelligible.  This  work  of  the  late  learned  Professor 
Jahn  contains  die  most  succinct  and  critically  arranged  history  of 
the  Jews  which  is  extant :  it  exhibits  througnout  manifest  impres- 
sions of  the  same  care,  diligence,  deep  research,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, which  characterizes  his  other  treatises.  The  continuation  la 
neatly  translated  from  Basna^e's  History  of  the  Jews,  in  French, 
and  nils  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  supplied.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  recom- 
mends every  theological  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
this  work  throughout.  "  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  an  acquisition."    (Vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  ix.) 

10.  Christ.  Nolo  1 1  Historia  Idumsea,  sen  de  Vit^  et  Gestis 
Herodum  Diatribe.     Franequera;,  1660,  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  notices  of  eighty-three  persons  of  the 
Family  of  the  Herods;  and  the  learned  author  has  introduced 
many  valuable  notes  illustrating  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  occasionally  vindicating  him  from  the  censures  of  Baronius, 
Serrarius,  and  other  critics.  This  book  is  not  of  very  commcm 
occurrence. 

11.  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Constanfine  the  Great:  or  an  ^ila^ged  View  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Moshsim,  by  R.  S.  Yidal,  Esq.  London, 
1813,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Tee- 
tamenti.     Editio  tertia.     Halie,  1726-29,  2  vols.  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Novi  Testft- 
menti  variis  observationibus  illustrata.     Jens,  1734,  4to. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Scripture  History  to  the  Sixteenth  Century :  being  a  compressed 
Translation  (with  notes)  of  the  Introdnctio  ad  Hittoriam  et 
Antiquitatea  Sacraa  of  Professor  Spanheim,  of  Leyden ;  and 
containing  a  succinct  notice  of  the  ^  principal  events,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  each  century.  To  which  are  prefixed 
the  Elements  of  Chronology,  Chronological  Tables,  uid  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wbioht.  Lon- 
don,  1828,  8vo. 

Numerous  ecclesiastical  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  ceilturies;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145 — 
180.  Among  these.  Professor  Spanheim's  "Introdnctio  an  Histo- 
riam  Sacram"  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  moet  complete  edi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  As  these,  from 
their  size  and  price,  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary  students,  Mr. 
Wright  has  conferred  a  favour  on  them  by  presenting  to  them  the 
substance  of  Spanheim's  learned  treatise  in  an  English  dress. 
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CONNECTIONS  OF  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY,  &c. 


15.  Scripture  Charactera:  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  Histories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas 
RoBiirsoir,  M.A.  London,  4  vol^  8vo.  and  12mo.  various  edi- 
tions. 

An  abridgment  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly-esteemed 
work  was  published  in  1817,  in.  12mo. 

16.  Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying  Female  Vir- 
tues.    By  Mrs.  Kiiro.     Tenth  edition.     London,  1826,  12mo. 

The  pious  and  accomplished  authoress  of  this  excellent  work, 
^which  was  first  published  in  1811,  composed  it  expressly  for  the 
use  of  females,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  of  Female  Scripture 
Characters  in  Mr.  Robinsdh's  volumes,  in  which  two  women  only 
are  introduced.  .  Mrs.  King's  work  is  much  and  deservedly  used  in 
schools  a»  well  as  in  private  &milies. 

17.  Female  Scripture  Biography ;  including  an  Essay  on  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  Women.  By  Francis  Augustus  Cox, 
M.A.     London,  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

18.  Scripture  Biography ;  or,  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Principal  Personages  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  John  Watkiits,  LL.D.    London,  1809,  12mo. 

19.  Scripture  Portraits:  or,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Distinguished  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Evangelists.  By  Robert  Steysitsok.  London,  1817-20, 
4  vols.  12mo. 

20.  Biographic  Sacr£e,  par  A.  L.  C.  Co(IV£B£l.   Amsterdam, 

1825-26,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

These  volumes,  which  are  neither  scientific  nor  elementary,  are 
designed  for  well-informed  but  not  learned  readers :  each  article, 
in  alphabetical  order,  contains  a  narrative  of  facts  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  an  explanation  of  difiSculties,  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and 
finally  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  person  is  mentioned,  besides  those  which  immediately  relate  to 
his  history.  The  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with  ability : 
the  objections  of  infidels  are  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  many  judicious  reflections  are  interspersed. 

21.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time :  the  chief  objections 
of  Mr.  Bayle  and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  Scripture  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign, 
are  examined  and  refuted ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him 
are  explained.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  CuAirDLxa,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  above  all  praise ;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
in  1762,  of  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract,  entitled  "  The  History  of 
the  Man  after  God's  own  heart."  Dr.  Chandler  has  illustrated 
many  of  the  Psalms  in  an  admirable  manner. 

22.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David 
King  of  Israel :  interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions, and  Disquisitions.  In  which,  among  other  things,  Mr. 
Bayle^s  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  Prince 
are  fully  considered.  [By  Patrick  Dslaht,  D.D.]  London,  1741— 
42,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  respectable  and  useful  work,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's masterly  "Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David:"  it  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and 
may  frequently  oe  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

23.  The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  according 
to  the  Christian  Institution ;  described  in  the  History  <^  the  Life 
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and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  Considerations  and  Discourses 
upon  the  several  parts  of  the  story,  and  Prayers  fitted  to  the 
several  mysteries.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dowp 
and  Connor,  folio :  also  in  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 

This  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  oi 
the  Collective  Works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R 
Pitman,  with  a  memoir  of  the  bishop's  life  and  writings  by  the  late 
Bishop  Heber ;  who  has  given  an  able  and  interesting  analysis  of 
the  *  Great  Exemplar,'  and  has  pointed  out  some  important  particu- 
lars, "  in  which  this  great  and  good  man  has  departed  from  the  usual 
sense  of  the  church,  and  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture."  (Bishop 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxix.— cxxxix.)  An  abridgment  of  the 
'  Great  Exemplsur*  was  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  London, 
1818, 8va 

24.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations  and  Reflections,  proper  to 
illustrate  the  -Excellency  of  his  Character  and  the  Divinity  of 
his  Mission  and  Religion.  By  George  Behsok,  D.D.  London, 
1764,  4to. 

25.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  serving  to 
illustrate  the  Propriety  of  his  Conduct  and  the  Beauty  of  his 
Character.  By  David  Huittsb,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1770, 2  vols. 
8vo. 

26.  The  Private  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  Example  to  all  his  Disciples,  and  a  Demonstration 
of  his  Mission.    By  Thomas  Williams.    London,  1833,  12mo. 

• 

Both  these  works  contain  many  ingenious  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  either  not 
at  all  noticed,  or  but  imperfectly  considered  by  preceding  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


*^*  In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Appendix,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  the prin' 
cipal  Commentators  and  Biblical  Critics^  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  gene- 
rality of  biblical  students ;  but  a  coosideraole  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  in  what  works  the  best  information  is  to  be  procured, 
even  though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
as  well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  in  bujring 
cheap  books  which  are  of  comparatively  little  utility.  Ample  as 
these  lists  are,  they  might  hqve  easily  been  enlarged,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  earlier  works  on  Sacred  Philology,  if  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  permitted  it.  The  reader, 
however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  may  (besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to  in  p.  113. 
of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  classed  Catalogue 
of  the  Liorary  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (London,  1827,  royal  8va),  pp.  22 — 91. ;  and  also  the 
Bibliotheca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's 
Library  (sold  by  auction  in  May,  1815).  The  Sale  OxUdogues  of 
the  principal  theological  Booksellers  of  London,  which  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  useful  bibliographical  notices,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and  other  works 
on  sacred  criticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and  foreign, 
especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  would  be  presumptuourin  the 
author  of  this  work  to  offer  an  opinion ;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  in  his  selection  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  firiends 
or  theological  tutors. 


ADDENDA 


TO  THB 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    APPENDIX. 


ADDSKDA  TO   THK   8KBII8   OF  XDITIOITB  OV   THX   HXBRBW 

BIBLE. 

Page  9.  eoL  1.    After  last  line  but  10.  add 

5*.  The  Pealms  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged  by  tBe  Rev. 
J.  RosBBS.     Oxford  and  London,  1833,  1834.     2  vols.  12mo. 

This  very  useful  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  beautifully 
printed.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  metrically  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  to  which  Bishop  Lo^vth  led  the  way  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
in  some  respects  improved  by  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Vol.  II.  consists  of  two  essays ;  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;  and  2.  On  the  Various  Readings 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These  are  followed  by  Select  Various  Read- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Notes  on  the  Metrical  Arrangement 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Notei  (chiefly  critical)  on  the  text  itself.  This 
volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambrosian  Manuscript 
of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

Page  9.  At  top  of  coL  2.  add 
6*.  The  Lyre  of  David ;  or,  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Criti- 
cal and  Practical ;  to  which  is  added  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Grammar,  by  Victorinus  Bythner.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dbb,  A.  B.  To  which  are  added  by  the  Translator,  a 
Praxis  of  the  first  eight  Psalms,  and  tables  of  the  imperfect  verbs. 
Dublin  and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

A  translation  of  Bythner's  Lyra,  with  a  few  omissions,  and  va- 
rious improvements,  which  much  increase  its  value  to  the  biblical 
student. 


ADDBKDA   TO    THB   SXBIBS   OF    BDITIOITS     OF     THB    GRXBK     TBS- 

TAMBNT. 

Page  16.  col*  1 .    Line  4.  add 

Dr.  8cholz*s  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  learned  editor. 
The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 

Page  18.  eoL  1.    Last  line  hut  18.  add 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1836.  It  Contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  the  various  read- 
ings, which  are  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume. 
The  Prolegomena  comprise  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  these 
books,  whether  collated  by  previous  editors  or  by  himself ;  includ- 
ing some  addenda  to  the  Prolegomena  of  the  first  volume.  An  ap- 
pendix is  subjoined  which  treats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and 
annexed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2.  On 
the  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  which  are  preserved  at  Paris.  This  is  the  completest 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings, 
which  has  ever  been  published. 

Page  19.  col  1.    Last  Une  but  9.  add 

Dr.  Bloomfield  published  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1836,  with  great  improvements  and  important  additions. 
Much,  however,  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions, 
the  THiBD  edition,  which  is  stereotyped,  is  yet  further  en  laired,  (to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages,)  and  very  materially  im- 
proved. In  addition  to  his  own  researches.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has 
availed  himself  of  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  researches  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  edition : — 

1.  The  Text  has  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  set- 
tled, so  as  to  form — in  effect — a  new  and  accurate  recension ; 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  represent  both  the  common  and  the 
corrected  text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts 
formed  bjr  the  best  preceding  critical  editors,  especially  Griesbacb, 
Mattheeij^d  Scholz.    The  readings  of  Dr.  Scholz's  text,  when 


varying  from  that  of  the  present  edition,  are  ^iven  in  the  critical 
notes.  The  punctuation  has  been  again  revised,  and  varioni  im^ 
provements  have  been  introduced. 

2.  The  Tabular  Parallels,  repr^entin^  the  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  had  originally  been  derived  from  Dr.  Yater's  edi- 
tion, have  been  re-collated  and  revised,  and  many  corrections  and 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  removal  of 
references  which  were  not  strictly  parallel,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  important  parallel  references,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Greswell's  valuable  'Harmonia  Evangelica,*  and 
*  Dissertations.'  And  the  Collection  of  Marginal  References 
throughout  the  New  Testament  has  been  materially  corrected  and 
improved. 

3.  But  the  chief  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  Annotations, 
Among  these,  the  Critical  Notes  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
as  well  as  importance,  especially  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr. 
Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  results  of  whose  la- 
bours, as  far  as  is  practicable,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
Exegetical  Notes  have  received  equal  attention,  and  now  form  a 
perpetual  commentary  m  epitome ;  in  which  the  connexion  of  pas- 
sages is  traced,  the  course  of  the  sacred  writer's  arguments  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  doctrinal  harmony  of  sentiment  with  other  parts 
of  Scripture  is  displayed.  In  these  notes  numerous  apposite  pa- 
rallel constructions  are  introduced  from  Classical  Authors,  besides 
some  select  elucidations  from  Rabbinical  Writers.  The  Glossarial 
Notes,  which  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  really  difficult 
words  or  phrases,  are  made  so  comprehensive,  as,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it  less 
frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  The  tj'pographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  correct :  and  its  value  is  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Map  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  This  map,  which  is 
adapted  to  illustrate  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  has  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  from  the  most  recent  and  important  authorities,  under 
the  special  direction  of  Colonel  Leake. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  editors,  this  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  for 
biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press  in  this 
country. 

Page  19.  col  I.    Line  17.  add 

60.  Antiquissimus  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Canoniconim  Co- 
dex San-Gallensis  Gneco-Latinas  interlinearis,  nunquam  adhue 
coUatus.  Ad  similitudinem  ipeius  libri  manu  scripti  aocuratissime 
delineandom,  et  lapidibus  exprimendum  curavit  H.  C.  M.  Rbt' 
TIG.    Turici,  1836.    4to. 

This  is  a  beautifully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  hitherto  uncollated.  The  prolegomena  of  the 
editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  external 
appearance  of  the  manuscript ;  which,  he  shows,  must  have  been 
written  in  Switzerland,  and  by  several  copyists.  Its  affinity  with 
the  Codex  Boemerianus  of  the  Epistles  is  then  proved.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  confusion  of  letters  occur- 
ing  in  the  Codex  San-Gallensis ;  another,  to  the  marginal  notes 
written  on  the  manuscript ;  and  a  third,  to  its  country,  and  to  the 
age  when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomena 
contains  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the 
Gospel,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  San-Gallensis.  The  fac- 
simile then  follows  ;  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  pages  of  anno^ 
tations  terminate  this  carefully  edited  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

61.  *H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Ex  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  ac- 
cording to  the  authorized  version.  The  Greek  and  English  texts 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  addition 
of  the  marginal  references.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Press,  1836. 
12mo. 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  New 
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Teitament,  Ublieal  stadents  Are  indebted,  to  the  Rer.  James 
ScHoucFiELD,  M.  A.,  Regitu  Professor  of  Greek ;  who  states,  that 
**  The  only  wiations,  introduced  into  this  edition  from  that  of 
Robert  StqiteDS,  1660,  (besides  occasbnal  changes  in  the  punctua- 
tion, and  m$  correction  of  manifest  typographical  errors,}  are  the 
following  t— In  Matt  vL  S4,  and  Luke  xvL  14,  the  word  tta/ftvS  is 
uniformly  printed  after  'Griesbach ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies 
betweeii  the  single  and  double  /i.  2.  In  MatL  zxiii.  13, 14,  the 
order  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  English 
version.  3.  In  Mark  xiv.  19,  John  vii.  9,  Romans  xiL  6,  xa^eU  is 
uniformly  printed  as  one  word,  which,  in  Uie  first  passage,  Stephens 
divides  into  two.  4.  In  1  Peter  iiL  11,  the  words  iya^ov  i^ririiirira 
are  retained,  though  (Knitted  in  Stephens's  edition ;  as  this  omission 
appears  to  have  l^n  purely  accidental,  contrary  to  all  MSS.  ver- 
siiHis,  and  former  editions. ^  In  the  marginal  references,  which  are 
introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  enclosed  between 
brackets,  are^  those,  which  have  been  adHed  subsequently  to  1611, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  revision,  published  at  Oxford,  1769.'* 

62.  *H  KA1NH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
chiefly  from  the  text  of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To 
which  are  annexed  a  Chronological  Harmony,  and  three  Indexes. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Trollops,  M."A.    London  1837,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  February  1838,  (vol.  xx.  pp.  65-70.) 

63.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the 
usual  Marginal  References  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or 
Concordance  of  Words,  and  a  graddated  collection  of  various 
Readings  from  Griesbacfa.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Edward 
Cardwell,  D.  D.     Oxford,  1837.     2  vols.  12mo. 

64.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  va- 
rious readings  of  Mill  and  Scholz.    London,  1837,  small  8vo. 

**  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well. 
It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  portable  form,  in  short,  the  readings  of 
three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament  In  addition  to 
this,  Griesbach's  probable  readings  are  given  in  foot-notes;  and 
there  is  an  useful  and  compendious  account  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  harmony,"  pre- 
senting some  features  of  diflerence  from  other  arrangements, 
"  chronological  and  other  useful  tables,  together  with  parallel  pas- 
sages given  in  the  margin.*'  Brief  prefaces  are  prefixed  to  each 
book ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  edition 
for  theological  purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  given  us, 
the  margin ;  and  the  facility  of  comparison  is  much  increased  by 
observing  a  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  passages  or 
ideas,  and  for  those  furnishing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  same 
events.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  admit  only  such  as  are  really, 
and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  passages.  "  The  work  is  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravings,  a  coloured  fac-simile 
specimen  of  the  Cotton  manuscript"  of  the  four  Gospels,  "  and  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  cursive^*  or  ordinary 
Greek  "  character."  (British  Magazine,  February,  1838,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  179.) 

▲DUXirDA    TO    THE    SDITIOITS    OF    THE     STRO-ESTRANGSLO     VXR- 

sioir. 
^  Page  26.  eoL  1.    Delete  lines  28  to  32.  and  add 

2.  Libri  IV.  Regum  8yro-Hexaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto 
Parisiensi  Syriace  edidit,  textum  Versionis  Alexandrins  Hexa- 
plarem  restituit,  notisque  illustravit  Joannes  Godotfredus  Habbe. 
Jens,  1782.  8vo. 

3.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis  edi- 
tus,  et  Latino  versus,  a  Matthso  Norberg.  Londlni  Gothorum, 
1787.  4to. 

This^  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

4.  Daniel,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  Tetra- 
plis  desumptum.  Ex  codice  Syro-Estranghelo  BibliothecsB  Am- 
brosians  Syriace  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  pnefatione  notisque  illus- 
travit, Carolus  Buoatus.  ^Mediolani,  1788.  4to. 

6.  CuTffi  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-Mediolanensi.  Scripsit  Henricus  Midoeldorpf.  Vra- 
tislavis,  1817.  4to. 

6.  Psalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  quos  ex 
codice  Syro-Estrangbelo  Bibliothecse  Ambroeians  Syriaoe  impri- 
mendofl  curavit,  Latine  vertit,  notisque  criticis  illustravit,  Cardus 
Bcgatus.     Mediolani,  1820.  4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Liber  QuartuS  Regum,  e  codice 
I'arisiensi :  Isaias,  duodecim  Prophets  Minores,  Proverbia,  Jobus, 
Canticum  Canticorum,  Threni,  Ecclesiastes,  e  Codice  Mediolan- 
ensl.  Edidit  et  coihmentariis  illustravit  Henricus  Middeldorpf. 
Berolini,  1835.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  part  or  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  contains  the 
Syriac  Text )  the  second,  the  critical  commentaries  of  the  learned 
editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  MiddeldorpPs  work,  see  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  Juillet,  1837,  pp.  422-427. 


COPTIC    TERSIOV. 

Page  26.  col  2.    After  hut  line  hut  26.  add 

6.  Psalterium  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidenwrecensuit ;  Lectionis 
varietatem  et  Psalmos  Apocryphoe  Sahidicd  Dialecto  conacriptoe, 
ac  primum  i  G.  C.  Woi£o  editoa,  adjedt  J.  L.  Ideler.  Berolini, 
1838.  8vo. 

6.  Duodecim  Prophetamm  libiOB,  in  Lingua  ^Egyptiaca,  vulgo 
Coptica  aeu  Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Parisiensi  descriptos  et 
cum  Manuscripto  Johannis  Lee,  J.  C.  D.  collatos,  Latine  edidit 
Henricus  Tattax,  A*  M.  Oxonii,  1836.  8vo. 

7.  TesCamentum  Novum  Ccfptico-Memphiticum  ex  MSS.  Re- 
gis Bibliothecs  Berolinensis  emendatum  a  M.  Schwartzb. 
LipauB,  1838.  4to. 


GOTHIC   VXRSIOir. 

Page  28.  eoL  2.    After  lixst  line  but  35.  add 

5*.  Ulfilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Versionis  Gothics 
Fragmenta  qus  supersunt,  ed  fidem  Codd.  castigata,  Latinitate 
donata,  adnotatione  criticd  instructa,  Qum  Glossario  et  Gramma- 
tied  Lingus  Gothics,  conjunctis  curis  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabs- 
LENZ  et  Dr.  J;  Lozbx.     VoL  I.     Altenburgi  et  Lipsis,  1836. 

4tQ. 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
Version  of  the  Bible  which  are  known  to  be  extant  They  are 
accurately  printed  from  the  best  MSS.  and  critical  editions,  the  va- 
rious readings  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  notes.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  the  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
are  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical 
value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  various  MSS.  of  it  which  are 
preserved  in  different  libraries.  The  second  volume  was  announced 
as  being  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  while  these  supplement^ 
ary  pages  were  passing  through  the'  press. 


AlfGLO-SAXOHr   VERSION. 

Page  29.  coL  1.     After  last  Une  but  16.  add 

5.  Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antique  Latina  cum  Paraphran 
Anglo-Saxonicd,  partim  solutd  oratione,  partim  metricd,  composite, 
nunc  primum  e  Cod.  MS.  Bibl.  Regis  Parisiensis  desumpta. 
Edidit  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Academico, 
1835.  8vo. 


BirOLISH    PROTESTAITT   VERSIOirS    OV   THE  BIBLE. 

Page  34.  coL  1.  line  9.    After  «  2.  Tindale's  Version,"  add 

(1.)  The  Ncwe  Testamente.  x.n.xxvi.  8vo. 

(2.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  published  in  1526.  Being  the  first  translation  from  the 
Greek  into  English,  by  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Martyr,  Wil- 
liam Ttndalb.  Reprinted  verbatim :  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  by  George  OfTor.  Together  with  the  Proceedings 
and  Correspondence  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord 
Cromwell.     London,  ndcccxxxvi.  8vo.  • 

(3.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  By  William  TriiDALE,  the  Martyr.  The  original  Edi- 
tion, 1526,  being  the  first  vernacular  Translation  from  the  Greek ; 
with  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life  and  Writings.  To  which  are  annexed 
the  essential  variations  of  CoverdaIe*s,  Thomas  Matthew's,  the 
Genevan,  and  the  Bishops'  Bibles,  as  marginal  readings.  By  J 
P.  Dabney.     Andover  and  New  York,  1837.  8vo. 

The  London  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  1836,  is  very  neatlv  executed, 
and  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an  unique  and  perfect  copy  m  the  pos- 
session of  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Academy  or  College  at  &is- 
tol,  except  that  the  Roman  letter  has  been  employed,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  The  woodcuts  and  orBamental. 
letters  have  been  carefully  copied  from  the  original  volume.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  Tyndale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Saint 
Paul's. 

The  Anglo-American  edition  is  edited  with  much  Industry  and 
taste  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dabney.  It  contains,  first,  a  reprint  of  the 
London  edition  just  noticed ;  secondly,  the  essential  variations  of 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  the  Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bi- 
bles, as  marginal  readings,  thus  presenting  a  complete  variorum 
edition  of  the  vernacular  versions ;  and,  thirdly,  a  preface,  and  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  martyr  Tyndale,  re-cast  from  the  memoir 
compiled  by  the  London  editor,  a  list  of  Tyndale's  Writings,  la 
account  of  the  early  vernacular  versions,  select  collations  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Tyndale,  and  a  tabular  list  of  the  more 
common  distinctive  expressions  used  by  him.  (Biblica]  Repository 
vol.  X.  p.  496.) 
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XDITIOir  OF  KIKO  JAMSs's,  OB  THE  AVTHORIZXS  XKOLISH  YXR- 
SlOnr,  WITH  MARGIKAL  RXNDSRIKGS  JJTB  PARALLEL  REFER- 
XKCKS. 

Page  40.  col  2.     After  line  26.  add 

A  Bimilar  explicit  testilnony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  modem  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  (as  well  as  to  its  fidelity  as  a  version), 
has  been  borne  in  the  United  States  of  America  (whither  Mr. 
Curtis  had  emigrated),  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  specially  appointed  at  New  York,  in  order  to  compare 
those  editions  with  the  fac-simile  reprinf  of  the  first  edition  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford  in  1833,  and  with  other  Bibles  issued  during  the 
last  thr^  centuries.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  printed  in 
the  London  Christian  Observer  for  November,  1838  (p.  699.), 
from  which  the  following  attestation  is  extracted : — **  While  it  has 
been  found  that  numerous  variations  exist  between  the  early  and 
the  present  copies  of  the  English  Bible,  it  is  also  foukd  that^ 

THET  PERTAIN  OVLT  TO  VNIMPORTAITT  PARTICTTLARS  ;  SUCH  AS 
CAPITAL  LETTERS,  COMMAS,  ITALIC  WORDS,  ETC.  VOT  AFFECTIXO 

THE  SENSE.*'  ....*'  Little  motivo  has  been  presented  to  make 
any  changes.  Those  which  have  been  madd  were  of  trivial  im- 
portance, and  usually  for  the  purpose  of  return  and  conformation 
to  the  early  copies.     This  investioation  of  the  roard  has 

PLACED  THAT  INCOMPARABLE  TRANSLATION  OF  KiNG  JaMES 
ON    HIGHER    GROUND    IN    THEIR    ESTIMATION    THAN    EVER;   Ofld 

their  hope  is,  that  every  friend  of  divine  truths  using  the  English 
tongue,  will  seek  to  guard  that  translation,  in  future,  from  oH 
emendations.  No  Bible  among  any  people  has  ever  had  such 
sway  over  its  readers,  as  that  now  referred  to ;  a  &ct  to  be  ao^ 
counted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  wise  principles  on  which  it 
was  made.  It  was  obviously  prepared  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  compromise,"  [more  correctly,  it  should  have  been 
said,  FAIRNESS,]  *'a8  well  as  with  great  ability  and 
faithfulness.  It  was  so  ma^e,  that  to  thb  day  sincere  lovers  of 
the  Bible,  of  every  religious  creed,  appeal  to  it  as  authority.'* 

Page  41.  col.  1.     After  line  21.  add 

9.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  the  common  version.  With  Amendments  of  the  Language. 
By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Newhaven  [Connecticut]  1833. 
8vo. 

This  professes  to  be^  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  Received 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  **  Amendment  of  Language,"  may  be 
reduced  to  the  three  following  classes : — 

1.  The  editor  has  correct^  acknowledged  errors  in  grammar. 
At  the  time  the  translation  was  made,  the  grammar  of  our  language 
bad  oott>een  studied  and  reduced  to  rules  and  principles  as  it  has 
since  been.  Such  errors,  he  has  thought,  might  be  rectified  without 
any  imputation  on  the  translators. 

2.  In  the  place  of  words  now  entirely  obsolete,  or  so  changed  in 
their  signification  as  to  be  obscure  to  unlearned  readers,  he  has  in- 
serted words  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  trans- 
lators. 

3.  For  such  words  and  phrases  as  offend  delicacy  the  editor  has 
substituted  others,  equally  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
but  more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  the  language. 

'  4.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  passages,  on  which  different 
^Dominations  of  Christians  rely,  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

5.  An  introduction  is  prefixed,  in  which  *<  the  principal  altera- 
tions, made  in  this  edition,"  are  stated  and  explained.  Dr.  Web- 
ster's edition  is  neatly  printed:  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum. — **  Those  who  make  use  of  this  edition  for 
leading  in  the  family,  while  they  will  rarely  be  conscious  of  any 
'  change  in  the  diction,  will  find  that  they  read  with  an  increased 
interest,  and  with  a  livelier  and  more  distinct  perception  of  God's 
Oracles.**  (Christian  Spectator  for  December,  1833,  voL  v.  p.  656. 
Newhaven.  [Connecticut.]) 

10.  The  Treasury  Bible.  First  division  .*  containing  the  au- 
thorized English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  se- 
lection of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  and  simi- 
larly printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second  division  containing  the 
Treasury  oi  Scripture  Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  ridi  and  copi- 
ous assemblage  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
texts,  firom  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others,  with  nu- 
merous illustrative  notes.  London,  1836,  foolscap  8vo.;  also  in 
one  voiame  quarto. 

Of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  referred  to,  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  p.  21.  supra.  The  quarto  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  are  printed  on  fine  writing  paper,  with  lines  in  the  fabric  of 
tiie  paper,  for  receiving  manuscript  notes.  ....*<  The  Treasury 
Bible  presents  Uie  most  complete  and  attractive  apparatus  for  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  textual  knowledge  of 'the  Holy  Scriptures, 


that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  studious  and  derouf— ^Eelec^ 
tic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  334.) 

11.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  G^efRl  of 
Peter :  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  profitable  reading  of 
Scripture.    By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.  A.    London,  1834. 


soiTioirs  or  the  authorized  endlish  tersioic,  thb^tsxt 

OF   which    is     DITIDBD     IKTO     PARAORAPHS,   AGGORDIKe   TO 

the  subject. 

1.  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligentiy  ,com{Mired  and  revised,  by  co^nmand  of  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  with  philological 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Coit,  D.  D.  Rector  of 
Christ-Church,  Cambridge,  [New  England.]  ^Cambridge  and 
Boston,  1834.  8vo. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  John  Reeves,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Patentees  for  the  oflSce  of  King's  Printer,  published  several  editions 
of  the  authorized  version,  with  scholia  or  short  notes,  the  text  of 
which  in  the  historical  parts  was  printed  in  paragraphs  and  long 
lines,  and  the  poetical  parts  in  verses,  as  usual.  A  duodecimo  copy 
of  an  Oxford  impression  of  Mr.  Reeves's  text,  printed  in  1828, 
without  notes,  served  Dr.  Coit,  as  the  copy  for  preparing  his  edi- 
tion :  but  the  length  of  his  paragraphs  being  object^  to,  Dr.  C.  has 
divided  the  historical  books  into  paragraphs  of  convenient  length, 
regulated  by  the  subject :  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, together  with  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Zacha- 
rias  in  Luke  i.,  are  printed  in  parallelisms,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  editor  has  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  punctuation  .*  in  some  instances  he  has  departed  from 
the  received  text,  of  which  deviation  he  has  given  notice  in  the 
very  brief  notes  which  he  has  furnished.  The  volume  is  very 
neatly  executed. 

2.  The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible:  contaming  the 
t)ld  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues, 
and  with  the  former  Translations  diligentlj^  compared  and  re- 
vised, by  his  Majesty's  special  command.  Arranged  in  Para- 
graphs and  Parallelisms.     Lond.  1838.  8vo. 

The  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  restricted  to  the  circu- 
lation of  editions  printed  with  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (instituted  in  1799)  have 
conferred  upon  Bible-students  no  small  favour  in  reprinting  Dr. 
Colt's  edition  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  considerable 
improvements  in  the  divisions  of  the  paragraphs,  and  with  addi- 
tional correction  and  revision.  The  marginal  renderings  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Besides  collation  with  the  best  modem 
editions,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  first  edition 
printed  in  1611 ;  and  various  errors  in  punctuation,  &c.,  which  had 
crept  in  at  different  times,  have  been  discovered  and  removed.  In 
addition  to  these  corrections,  the  editors  have  carefully  attended  to 
uniformity  in  printing,  especially  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  in 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  and  in  compound  words.  The  typographi- 
cal execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly'neat  and  accurate,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  Majesty's  Printers. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible :  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligentiy  compared  and  revised.  The  Text  of  the  com- 
mon Translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  re- 
quires ;  the  division  of  chaptere  and  verses  being  noted  in  the 
margin  for  reference.  By  James  Nouuss.  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1836.  12mo. 

ANOLO-BOMTSH    TERSIONS    OF    TH«    SCRIPTUBS8. 

Page  42.  col  1.    Line  28.  add 
7.  A  New  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  ^otes  Critical 
and  Explanatory.     By  a  Catholic.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  anonymous  version,  whose  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Romish  tenet  of  tradition  is  clearly  announced  in  the  preface, 
has  availed  himself  of  various  critical  aids  in  the  execution  of  his 
work.  The  notes  are  not  of  a  controversial  character.  **  Their 
object**  (as  the  author  has  truly  stated  in  the  preface)  "  is  the  elu- 
cidation of  obscure  passages,  or  the  explanation  of  national  cus- 
toms, or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  trans- 
lator to  differ  occasionally  from  preceding  interpreters.**    (Pref.  p. 

XX.) 


TSRSIOXS    IW   THE    LAHOUA6ES    SPOKEK  OH    THE   COITTIXSNT  OF 

EUROPE. 

Page  44.  cnl  2.    Lojit  line  but  17.  add 

Ab  accurate  revision  bf  David  Martin's  recension  of  the  Fkench 
Bible,  executed  at  Paris  by  some  teamed  Lutheran  clergymen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe,  chaplain 
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to  the  British  Ambassador,  was  annoanced  as  being  in  the  press  while 
this  sheet  was  fmssing  through  the  press.  This  revision  has  been 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  prorooting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  at  the 
Society's  expense,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Channel  (or  Norman)  Isles.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  render  this  revision  (which,  from  the  num- 
ber and  minuteness  of  its  corrections,  should  rather  «be  called  a 
new  translation  than  S  revision),  an  accurate  and  el^ant  version 
of  the  sacred  text 

Page  45.  col  2.  line  10.    After  ^'MeauXj*  add 

The  French  translation  of  M.  Eugene  de  Genoude,  from  the 
sacred  texts,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  first 
published  at  Paris,  in  1820-24,  in  23  vols.  8vo.,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed.  This  translation  has  been  much  commended  in 
some  French  journals,  and  as  vehemently  criticised  by  others.  It 
is,  however, ^allowed  to  be  executed  in  elegant  French. 

Page  46.  coL  1.  Line  47.  add 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Spanikh  Basque  or  Escimra  dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava ;  and  also  in  the  Rommany 
or  Gitano,  or  Spanish  Gipsy  dialect.  This  last  mentioned  version 
was  made  by  a  benevolent  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
resting, singular,  and  degraded  race  of  people  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Both  these 
versions  have  been  suppressed  through  the  influence  of  the  popish 
clergy  of  Spain  ] 

Page  47.  col,  1.    Line  49.  add 

A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  modem  Greek  was 
completed  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  M.A.,  with  the  aid 
of  the  learned  professor  Bambas,  director  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
Gymnasium  on  the  island  of  Syra. 

Page  47.  col,  1.    Line  61.  add 

In  1$38,  an  edition  of  the  Wallachian  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished, from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  province  of  Wallachia;  it  consisted  of  four  thousand  copies. 
This  important  work  was  brought  out  by  permission,  and  at  the 
desire,  of  the  bishops  of  Wallachia,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
governor  of  that  principality. 

Page  47.  col,  1.     Last  line  but  19.  after  ** discontinued"  add 

In  1838,  however,  an  accurate  version  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Smyrna,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B. 
Barker,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  Turkish  Empire. 


TXRSIOnrS    Iir  THX    LANOILAeSS    SPOKSIT    IK    ASIA. 

Page  61.  eoL  1.    After  line  68.  add 

iv.  In  the  Arakanesej  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Burmese, 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  translated  aqd 
printed  from  time  to  time  by  the  American 'missionaries,  and  have 
been  most  thankfully  received  by  the  native  Christians. 

Page  ^2.  coL  1.  Last  line  hut  2  of  text,  add 
The  entire  Takitan  Bible  was  printed  at  London  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  who  was  himself  a 
principal  translator  of  it,  and  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  the 
Tahitan  Mission.  The  expense  of  the  translation  was  defrayed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Two  editions  of  the  Tahitan 
Bible  were  subsequently  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  one  in  8vo.;  the  other  in  12mo.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

5*.  Rarotonga  Version, 

Te  Korero-Motu  ore  a  to  tatore  a  te  ora  a  Jesu  Mesia,  Kirithia 
i  te  Reo  Rarotongo.     Lonedona.  1836,  8vo. 

Raratonga  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Hervey  Is- 
lands, a  ^roup  of  seven  islands,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  Tahiti ;  concerning  which  very  little  was  known,  until  they 
were  visited  in  1823  by  the  Rev.  Messrs,  Williams  and  Bourne, 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  whom  this  ver- 
sion was  made. 

6*.  New  Zealand  Version, 

The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  language 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  printed  in  1835,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (Thirty-first 
Report,  p.  Ixxiv.) 

MODERN   TERSlbirS   IW   THE   LA170UAGES    OF   AFRICA. 

Page  66.  coL  2.    Line  7,  after  «1833>"  add 

In  1836,  the  government  of  Madagascar,  under  the  auspices  of 
lite  Queen,  proscribed   Christianity,  and  ordered  all  Christian 


books  and  tracts  to  be  burnt  The  Christian  converts  have  been 
most  cruelly  persecuted ;  and  all  further  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  suspended.  (Thirty-second  Report,  pp.  Izv.  IxvL 
Thirty-fourth  Report,  p.  Ixxxviii.) 

Page  66.  col  2.    Line  12,  after  "Cape  Town^^  ddd 

~  The  entire  New  Testament,  besides  great  part  of  the  Old,  has 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  Cafire  language.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report,  p.  Ixxxix.)  ,  And  in  1837,  MM.  Petissier,  Ai^us- 
set,  and  Casalis,  three  missionaries  oi  the  French  Protestant 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  translated  and  printed  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  (besides  reading  lessons,  a  catechism,  hymns,  and 
prayers)  in  the  language  of  the  Bassoutos,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  whose  very  name  was  unknown  in  Geo- 
graphy, until  they  were  discovered  by  the  enterprising  efforts  of 
the  Missionaries,  who  have  carried  Christianity  and  dvilizatioii 
among  them.  (L*£urope  Protestante,  No.  1.  Octobre  1838,  p. 
128.) 

HARDfONIES    OF   THE   FOUR    GOSPELS. 

Page  61.  coL  2.    After  line  41.  add 

33.  The  Four  Gospels,  exhibited  as  one  continued  Narrative, 
by  an  arrangement  of  theiL  contents  in  parallel  columns,  accord- 
ing to  the  due  order  of  events  recorded.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cur- 
ret,  B.A.  London.  [1834.]  4to. 

The  advantages  which  this  unassuming  but  neatly  executed 
volume  possesses,  are  stated  to  be  the  following : — 1.  It  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  must  otherwise 
be  collected  from  four  separate  sources  ;  2.  It  distinguishes  the 
particular  portions  contributed  by  each  evangelist  towards  making 
up  the  whole  history  :  3.  It  brings  under  comparison  the  variety  in 
statement,  which  the  evangelists  adopt,  in  recording  the  same 
transactions,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  continually  from  gospel 
to  gospel,  or  the  delay  of  transcribing  parallel  passages  for  the  con^ 
venience  of  juxta-position. 

34.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  in  the  general  order 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Newcome,  with  Newcomers  Notes;  printed  from 
the  text  and  with  the  various  readings  of  Knappe.  The  whole 
revised,  and  the  Greek  text  newly  arranged.  By  Edward  Ro- 
BiN8o:r,  D.D.     Andover  [Massachusetts],  1834.  8vo. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  the  general  order  of  Le  Clerc 
and  Archbishop  Newcome  is  followed  in  the  divisions,  as  being 
upon  the  whole  judicious,  and  also  as  being  familiar  to  the  ereat 
body  of  theologians.  In  the  special  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the 
evangelists,  the  principle  adopted  is  that  of  Roediger,  in  his  Synop- 
sis of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  whole  of  Archbishop  Newcome's 
notes  is  retained. 

35.  Synopsis  Quatuor  Evangeliomm  Grsaco-Latina.  Exhibet 
Textum  Complutensem  cum  variis  ex  coUecUone  Roberti  Ste- 
phani,  Chr.  Ft,  Matthaei,  Jo.  Jac  Griesbach,  J.  M.  Aug.  Scholz, 
ac  C.  Lachmann,  lectionibus,  et  Vulgatam  Veiisionem  Latinam, 
subjunctamque  Harmoniam  «  Latinam.  Edidit  J.  A.  Rotxr- 
MuxDT.     Passavii,  1835.  8vo. 

36.  A  Harmony ;  or,  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels, 
founded  upon  the  most  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  doration 
of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  exhibiting  the  succession  of  events 
in  close  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  two  Apostolical  Evan- 
gelists ;  with  Dissertations,  Notes,  and  Tables.  By  Lant  Car- 
penter, LL.D.  Bristol,  1835.  8vo.  Second  Edition^  1838» 
8vo. 

This  English  Harmony  was  printed  solely  for  the  subscribers  to 
its  publication.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  a.  new  and  close 
translation  of  the  original  Greek :  the  concise  notes  are  suefa  as  the 
narration  or  the  rendering  required.  The  learned  author  adopts  the 
view  entertained  by  the  eminent  critic,  Br.  Bentley,  viz. :  That 
our  Saviour's  Ministry  continued  something  beyond  two  passovers, 
that  is  one  whole  year  and  part  of  two  others.  From  Bentley  this 
opinion  was  communicated  to  Bishop  Hare,  and  by  him  to  Mr. 
Mann,  master  of  the  Charter-House,  who  not  only  defended  it  in 
his  Essay  on  the  true  years  of  the*  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1733.  8vo.  and  in  Latin,  in  1742.  8vo.),  but  also  constructed  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel-History  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  upon  which  Dr.  Priestley  formed  his  Greek  and  English  Har- 
monies. The  same  opinion  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
late  learned  Regius  Divinity  Professor,  Dr.  Burton,  of  Oxford,  ia 
his  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Century  (p^ 
19.) ;  Dr.  Carpenter  has  prefixed  to  his  Harmony  four  elaborate 
Dissertations :  1.  On  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Mmistry ;  2. 
On  the  structure  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  relation  to  the  succes- 
sion pf  events  in  our  Lord's  ministry;  3.  On  the  Political  and  Geo- 
graphical state  of  Palestine  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry ; 
giving  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  districts  in  which  he  resided  or 
journeyed;  and  4.  On  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Grospels,  giving  an  outline  view  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.    These 


no 
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^••ertations,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Hamiony,  and  a  tabular  view  of  the  Synoptical  arrangement,  were 
Ittbeequently  published  in  a  separate  volume,  intituled  **  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the  Chronolo- 
food  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel- Records.*'  London,  1836,  Svo. 
The  third  dissertation  is  particularly  valuable  and  instructive.  The 
BOit  material  alterations,  &&,  in  the  second  edition,  were  printed 
separately  for  the  possessors  of  the  first  edition. 

•87.  A  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes  for  the  use 
of  Students  at  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Cratuak,  B.A. 
London,  1836.  4to. 

**  This  is  a  remarl^ahly  handsome  quarto  volume Mr.  Chap- 
man takes  Mill's  text ;  allots  four  passovers  and  therefore  three 
years  to  our  Lord's  ministry  ;  differs  from  some  of  Mr.  Greswell's 
positions,  and  gives  reasons  from  Newcome  and  Townsend  ;  and,  as 
to  the  resurrection,  follows  West  He  has  arranged  a  work,  which 
is  very  cohvenient  for  ascertaining  the  verbal  parallelisms  without 
trouble.  The  notes  show  a  degree  of  attention  and  industry,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author."    (British  Magazine,  July,  1836.  p.  59.) 

38.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  being  a  Comparative  Vic\w  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  showing  where 
they  agree,  where  they  vary,  and  where  any  are  silent  To 
whicli  are  added  the  marginal  references,  illustrating  the  text, 
witfi  Indexes  and  Tables.  [By  William  Bexsixg.]  London, 
1836.  12nK>. 

39.  The  F^ur  Gospels,  arranged  in  a  series  of  Tabular  Paral- 
lels, on  a  new  principle.     [By  the  Rev. Cuolmonoxlet, 

MA.]    London,  1836.  royal  Svo. 

In  this  arrangement,  when  two  or  more  evangelists  speak  on  the 
lame  subject  matter,  their  individual  testimonies  are  always  com- 
pleted in  the  same  page.  In  like  manner  where  similar  discourses 
took  place  at  different  periods,  tbey  are  placed  in  juxtat-position, 
as  well  as  in  context;  but  with  indications,  which  prevent  the 
liarrative  being  disturbed.  These  tabular  parallels  are  printed  with 
singular  neatness. 

40.  The  Gospel  Harmonised,  with  Notes  and  ReflecHons,  ex- 

flanatory,  experimental,  and  practical,  chiefly  by  Adam  Clarke, 
«L.D. ;  arranged  from  the  best  authorities.     By  Samuel  Dunn. 
London,  1836.  Svo. 

41.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  for  daily  reading 
through  the  year,  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica ; 
witih  other  information  calculated  to  render  profitable  the  reading 
of  die  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett,  A.B. 
London,  1836.  12mo. 

42.  Diatessaron ;  or,  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  firom  the  Four  Gospels,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion.    Oxford,  1837.  Svo. 

The  method  adopted  by  Professor  White  in  his  Greek  Diatessa- 
ron, is  generally  followed  in  this  beautifully  printed  work  ;  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  I^acbride,  D.C.L.  and  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  The  text  and  punctuation  are  strictly 
those  of  the  authorized  version :  references  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin, on  one  side,  to  the  place  from  which  each  passage  is  taken  ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Blayney's  references  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are  collected  from  ^11  the  four 
Gospels.  Various  readings  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  from 
the  most  esteemed  paraphrases. 

,  43.  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron ;  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  from  the  Four 
Qospels  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  Narrative.  [By  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Macbbide,  D.C.L.]     Oxford,  1835.  Svo. 

These  Lectures  are  designed  for  students,  who  have  neither  lei- 
sure nor  opportunity  to  consult  many  commentaries :  ^  the  remarks 
are  more  frequently  explanatory  than  devotional."  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  best  and  most  approved  commentators,  and  are  most 
valuable  helps  to  the  student,  who  may  peruse  eiUier  the  Greek 
Diatessaron  of  Professor  White,  or  the  English  Diatessaron,  noticed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

*^*  In  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies 
which  have  been  published,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  fairly  to 
describe  the  plan  and  objects  of  ^h.  To  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  chronological  arrangements  of  different  Harmonies 
would  require  a  volume. 


HABMOmSS   OF   THE    XPISTLXS. 

^  Page  62.  coL  2.    Last  Une,  add 

6.  Harmonia  Paulina :  being  an  arrangement,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  of  the  complete  Scheme  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  contained  in  the  several  l^pistljes  of  St  Paul.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.    London,  1837.  Svo. 

This  very  valuable  work  (the  title  of  which  fully  expresses  its 
design)  is  an  attempt  to  compile  a  full  system  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice  bj'  an  arrangement  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  a  conti- 


nuous context ;  the  object  being  to  sum  up,  and  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  perfei^  Christian  character,  in  the  same  words,  In  which 
St.  Paul'  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited  its  detached  features." 
(^Introd.  p.  1.)  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  author  has 
judiciously  thrown  into  an  Appendix  all  those  parts  of  the  several 
epistles,  which,  being  addressed  exclusively  to  a  particular  church 
or  individual,  are  not  contained  in  the  Harmony.  He  has  then  con- 
densed together  several  passages  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  which  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  sixteen  continuous  discourses  in 
as  many  chapters  ;  which  treat  on  our  Christian  calling ;  on  faith  ; 
on  faith  in  God  the  Father ;  faith  in  God  the  Son, — the  atonement 
of  his  death,  and  our  justification  through  ^is  merits  only, — ^his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  return  to  judgment ;  faith  in  GcmA  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctification  by  him  alone ;  on  our  duty  to 
God  ;  the  social  duties  ;  the  personal  duties  of  the  believer  ;  Chris- 
tian love  or  charity ;  Christian  hope ;  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its 
two  Sacraments ;  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  passages  from^ 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  ver-^ 
sion  ;  and  to  the  whole  the  author  has  prefixed  a  well-written  in- 
troduction explanatorj'  of  the  plau  of  his  work. 


AFOCRTPUAL    BOOKS. 

Page  67.  eoL  1.     After  line  6.  add 

11*.  Enoch  Restitutus ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  separate  from  die 
Books  of  Enoch  the  BV>ok,  quoted  by  St  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Murbat.     Dublin  and  London.  1836.  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first  "  that  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  a  more  ancient  book  in  combination  with  the  apocry- 
phal Books  of  Enoch.  The  more  ancient  book,  Mr.  Murray  thinks, 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavours  to  show :  and  he  after- 
wards collects  the  internal  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  book.  Of  the  books  which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr. 
Murray  agrees  with  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  attributing  one  (that 
which  contains  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign 
of  Herod :  and  he  thinks  that  which  relates  to  astronomy  probably 
to  be  the  more  ancient.  The  varieties  of  style  in  various  parts  of 
the  whole  composition  betray  different  tongues ;  and  the  obscurity 
of  some  of  the  fables  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned.  In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  ancient  book,  there  is  no  trace  of  rabbinical  interpretation, 
such  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  century; 
the  coincidence  of  its  pages  with  those  of  Scripture  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  a  want  of  previous  knowledge  of  those  passages 
which  have  similar  meaning.  The. whole  work  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligeut  inquiry."  (British  Magazine,  July, 
1836.  p.  67.) 

Page  67.  col  2.    After  the  last  Kne,  add 
6.  Acta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Paul!  Grsce  ex  Codd.  Parisien- 
sibus,  et  Latine  ex  Codd.  Guelpberbytanis.  '  Nunc  primum  edita, 
et  annotationibus  illustrata,  a  Joanne  Carolo  Thilo.     Particuls 
L  Q.    Hals  Saxonum,  1838.  Svo. 


XWTROnUCTIOWS   TO    THB    OIJJ    ANB    TK^W    TXSTAMEXTS. 

Page  76.  cuL  2.     Last  line  but  14.  after  «  book  of  Psalms,*"  add 

14.  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, by  C.  E.  Stows,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati.'  [Ohio],  Vol.  L    Cincinnati,  1835,  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work, is  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  most  necessary  to  be  known,  preparatory  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scripture.  The  subjects  discussed  are,  Divine 
Revelation,  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  and  its  peculiarities 
in  respect  to  interpretation  ; — the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  vindication  of  it  from  objections; — the  origin  and  early, 
progress  of  alphabetic  writing ;  the  authenticity  and  character  of  the 
Gospels  ; — the  genuineness  and  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
— Hebrew  and  Pagan  Prophets  contrasted ; — the  doctrine.  Scrip- 
tural idea  and  proof  of  inspiration  ; — and  miracles.  A  second  vo- 
lume was  announced,  which,  if  published  in  America,  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country.  It  was  to  contain  "  a  history  of  the  Old  and 
New^estaments,  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  and 
critical  editions,  and  a  particular  introduction  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  Bible,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse."  Jn  the 
arrangement  of  topics,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  that 
method,  by  which  the  discussion  of  each  preceding  subject  will 
throw  most  light  on  the  succeeding,  and  the  greatest  clearness  will 
be  secured  with  the  least  repetition.^ 

Page  71.  col.  2.    Last  line  but  32.  add 

4*.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hue.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  D.  Fosdick, 
Jan. ;  with  Notes  by  Professor  Stuart  Andover  [Massachosetto], 
1837.  Svo. 

An  excellent  translation,  which  in  every  respect  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Dr.  Wait. 
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5*.  Introduction  Gvnerale  auz  Livres  da  NouTeau  Testament 
Par  GaiUaame  Steisxk,  ci^evant  Pn^BMeor  do  TEoole  de  Th^ 
logie,  a  Geneve  et  Paris,  1837.  Sro, 

This  is  a  posthamom  publication,  printed  from  the  raannscript 
notes  taken  by  M.  Steiger's  pnplls,  at  the  time  he  delivered  his 
lectures.  The  present  work  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  researches 
concerning  the  New  Testament,  and  developes  some  new  ideas, 
without  entering  into  certain  details,  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  introduction.  Still  the  fragments,  of  which  this 
volume  consists,  contain  most  raloable  information  concemin|  the 
history  of  tiie  canon  and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

TBSATI8X8   07   SACRXn   CRITICISX. 

Page  72.  eoL  2.     Last  lifi«  W  34.  add 

8*.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  In- 
terpretation, and  Leading  Doctrines 'of  the  Bible,  delivered  at 
Bristol  College,  in  the  years  1832-33.  By  W.  D.  Coxtbiare, 
M.A.  London,  1834.  18mo.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  1836. 
12mo. 

Page  75.  col  2.    Last  Une  but  16,  add 

57*.  An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Part  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing. 
By  \he  Rev.  T.  Waix,  D.D.     London,  1835,  royal  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  treatise  is  to  show  that  Alphabetic 
writing  was  a  divine  revelation,  given  for  a  most  worthy  purpose. 
For  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  he  has  esta- 
blished his  point,  see  the  British  Magazine  for  January,  1836,  pp. 
64,65. 

TREATI8X8   OH   THS   BISPUTSB    CLAUSES    IV    1  JOHX   Y.   7.   8. 

Page  82.  eoL  2.    After  **  verse,*"  Une  28.  add 

48.*  Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concern- 
ing 1  John  y.  7. ;  containing  also  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  first  Latin  Version  of  Scripture,  commonly  called  the  Italic 
By  Nicholas  Wibemait,  D.D.     Rome,  1835.  8vo. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  this  country,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  [Roman — ]  Catholic  Magazine.  On  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  thinks  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  Br.  W.  argues  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  in  1  John  V.  7,  8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute 
strictures  on  his  theory  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wright's  translation 
of  Seiler*8  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  pp.  633 — 650. 

49.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  1  John  Y.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
HuTSHs.  [In  the  British  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  702 — 707.]  Lon- 
don, 1834.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Author  of  this  communication  is  also  the  writer  of  nu- 
merous papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.} 
which  are  printed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vo- 
lumes of  the  British  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication 
of  the  early  Parisian  Press." 

50.  Martini  Augustini  Scholz.  Diatribe  brevis  in  locum  1 
Joannis  V.  7,  8.  [In  Vol.  IL  pp.  132,  133.  of  his  Critical  Edi- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament]     Li{>8is,  1 836.  4to. 

51.  Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lips.  1836,  on  tiie  Contents  of  his 
Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  tiie  Bishop  of  Salisbury  [Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.]     Southampton,  1837.  8vo. 

These  letters  have  not  been  published  for  sale ;  they  were  printed 
for  private  distribution  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  decease  of 
their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  against  it, 
which  had  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Scholz.  ^ 


TREATISES    OK    ANCIEKT   VERSIOITS. 

Page  83.  col.  1.    After  Une  16.  add 

13*.  [Letters  on]  Alcuine*s  Bible,  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Sir  Frederick  Madder,  Knt    London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  royal  and  national  libraries  of  Europe,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  any  complete  description  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. These  letters  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  who  is  principal  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  were  first  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  October/  November,  and  December,  1836 ; 
and  they  demand  a  notice  in  this  place  on  account  of  the  erudite 
bibli<^raphical  description  which  they  contain  of  one  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  which  is  extant  Whe- 
ther the  MS.  In  question  was  actually  the  autograph  of  Alcuine, 
(of  whose  critical  recension  of  the  Vulgate  Version  a  brief  notice 

Vol.  II.  4  P 


is  |iven  in  Vol.  I.  p.  276.)  is  reasonably  disputed.  Sir  F.  Madden 
is  inclined  to  regaird  it,  together  with  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Litouy 
at  Paris  (No.  1.^,  and  another  in  the  Library  of  the  Canons  at  Zu- 
rich, as  the  labour  of  the  students  in  the  school  established  by 
Alcuine,  in  the  monastery  at  Tours,  but  superintended  by  Alcuine 
himself.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  im- 
portant evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,8.,  which  is  roanting  in  this  manuscript,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  version,  containing  the  entire 
New  Testament.  Sir  F.  Madden  is  of  opinion  that  the  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  has  superior  claims  to  be  considered  as  tiie 
copy  presented  by  Alcuine  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  H  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ibr  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Page  83.  eoL  2.    Last  Une,  add 

30.  Lectiones  Alexandrine  et  Hebraics,  sive  de  emendando 
textu  Veteris  Teetamenti  Gneci  Septuaginta  Interpretum  et  inde 
Hebraico.  Scripeit  Jo.  Tbeophilus  Pluschke.  Boons,  1837. 
8vo. 

31.  De  Psalterii  Syriaci  Mediolanensis,  si  Cajetano  Bugati 
editi  peculiari  indole,  ejusdemque  usu  critico  in  emendando  texttt 
Psalterii  Grsci  Septuagihta  Interpretum.  Scripsit  Jo.  Theophilus 
Pluschke.     Bonn»,  1835.  8vo. 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS    WITH   POIRTS. 

Page  87.  eoL  1.    Last  line  but  12.  add 

25.  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar :  to  which  is  added  ft 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Sentences,  with  a  Lexicon  and  References 
to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  MA.  London^ 
1834. 8vo. 

26.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language :  with  a  brief  Chres* 
tomathy  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  George  Bush,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity.    New  York,  1835.  18 mo. 

27.  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Christopher  Leo.  Cambridge 
and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

28.  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Isaac 
NoRDHEiMER,  Profcssor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental 
Languages,  and  acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
tiie  City  of  New  York.     New  York,  1838.  2  vols.  8va. 

The  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the 
English  Language.  Vol.  I.  in  two  books,  treats  on  Orthoepy  and 
Orthography,  and  on  Etymology.  Vol.  II.  contains  the  Syntax  and 
a  grammatical  Analysis  of  select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of  pro- 
gressive difficulty,  including  those  portions  which  are  usually  read 
in  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  America.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution is  singularly  neat  and  correct 

Page  88.  col  1.     Last  Une  but  7.  add 

21*.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Greo.  Henry  Aug.  Ewald.  Translated  from  the  last 
Edition,  and  enriched  with  later  additions  and  improvements  of 
the  auUior,  by  John  Nicholsoit,  A.B.  [Gottingen :  printed.] 
London,  1836.  8vo.     . 

"  It  is  a  valuable  stock  of  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  languaf^** 
(British  Magazine,  March,  1836.  p.  307.) 

Page  88.  coL  I.    Last  Une  but  5.  add 

23.  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  HebraSque 
Par  M.  Fra^tk.    Paris,  1834.  8vo. 

24.  Hebraisches  Elementarbuch  von  D.  Wilhelm  ChsBvnvM^ 
Halle,  1834.  2  vols.  8vo.  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed, 
attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany.  Vol.  L 
treats  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  i  and  Vol.  II.  contains 
extracts  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  notes. 

After  the  preceding  notices  of  Gesenius's  and  Kwald^s  Grammars 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  had  been  printed  off,  the  following  Trea- 
tise, was  published,  containing  strictures  on  the  principles  upon 
which  their  works  are  composed,  and  which  are  followed  by  Dr. 
Fuerst  in  his  new  edition  of  Buxtorfs  Hebrew  Concordance,  viz. — 

24*.  |nw^  108'  [s«PHCR  j«9HUBuiT.]  Isagoge  in  Grammati- 
cam  et  Lexicographiam  Lingucs  Hebraics  contra  Guil.  Gesemum 
et  Hen.  Ewaldum ;  auctore  Francisco  Delitzschio.  Grimms, 
1838.  8vo. 

This  volume  also  has  a  second  title : — **  Jesurun  :  sive  Prol«^o- 
men6n  in  Concordantias  Veteris  Testamenti  k  Julio  Foerstio  ediUa 
Libri  tres:  auctore  Francisco  Delitzschio.  Grimmaa,  1S38.'* 
8vo. 

25.  Grrammaire  HebraTque,  precede  d*un  Precis  Historique. 
sur  la  Langue  Hebralque.  Par  8.  Preiswerk.  Geneve  et 
Paris,  1838.  8vo. 
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Mons.  Preiswerk  is  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Theological 
School  of  Creoeva ;  who,  haviog  been  very  successful  in  iinpartiDg 
»  knowledge  of  that  language,  has  published  by  special  request  the 
system  of  Grammar  adopted  by  him.  He  professes  to  have  derived 
most  aid  from  the  Grammar  of  Rod.  Stier,  which  to  minuteness  of 
detail  adds  the  greatest  precision  and  the  most  logical  order.  His 
work  comprises  within  a  short  compass  the  necessary  elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  PiMrt  I.  treats  on  the  Hebrew  Letters  and  Vowel 
Points;  Part  II.  on  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  particles;  and 
Part  III.  on  Syntax.  Copious  paradigms  are  ^iven  of  the  Verb  and 
Noun.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the 
Shemitic  Languages  in  general,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in 
particular,  including  a  special  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  Masor- 
ites. 


HEBREW    CBAMICARS   WITHOUT   POINTS. 

Page  89.  eoL  1.    After  Kne  24.  add 

13.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Extracts  from  the  He- 
brew Bible.    By  David  Scot.    Edinburgh,  1834. 

In  1826  the  same  author  published  at  Edinburgh  in  8vo.  **  A  Key 
to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,"  and  in  1828  "  A  Key  to  the  Books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;*'  in  which 
all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  these  books  are  explained,  ana- 
lysed, and  traced  to  their  roots,  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  itself  but 
occasionally  also  in  its  kindred  dialects ;  with  preliminary  disserta- 
tions and  copious  indexes. 

14.  A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  being  an  explanation  of 
every  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs.  To  which  is  prefixed 
ftiAiortbut  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  By 
the  Rev.  James  PaosssB,  A.M.    London,  1838. 8vo. 


CHALDEB    6BAMMARS. 

Page  89.  coL  2.    After  Kne  41.  add 
7.  Grammaire  Chaidalque,  tant  pour  le  Chaldeen  de  la  Bible* 
que  pour  celui  des  Thargoumim,  par  G.  B.  Wiher,  Traduit  de 
rAUemand  par  Aug.  FalleL    Geneve  et  Paris,  1836.  4to. 

§    6.   ORAMMAR    of    THE    SAMAttlTAIT    LANGUAGE. 

1.  Institutiones  Lingus  Samaritanae,  ex  antiqoissimis  monu- 
mentb  erats  et  digestsD,  integris  paradigmatam  tabuUs  indicibus- 
qoe  adomats.  Quibus  accedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritans,  max- 
imam  Greneseoa  partem  et  aelecta  reliquomm  Pentatuchi  librorum 
capita  complectens,  notis  criticis  exegeticis  illustrata  et  glossario 
locupletata,  a  Friderico  ULiXAinro.     Lipsias,  1837.  8vo. 

A  Well  digested  introduction,  contains  a  compendious  account  of 
the  Samaritans  and  their  religious  tenets.  This  is  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  principal  part  of  the  Book  of  penesis,  together  with 
select  extracts  from  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  co- 
pious glossary,  and  exegetical  notes.  It  is  the  most  copious  and 
Icomprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language  which  is 
•ztant. 


HEBREW    LEXICONS    WITH    P0IVT8. 

Page  89.  col  2.     La»t  Une  but  24.  add 

2*.  Davidis  Kimchii  Radicum  Liber :  sive  Hebrseum  Biblio- 
rum  Lexicon.  Textu  denuo  recognito,  interpunctione  distincto, 
Bibliomm  locis  ad  capitum  et  versuum  numeram,  et  Rabbinorum 
fed  tractatum  et  paginanim  titulum  accurate  dtatis,  Elie  Levits 
additamentis  uncoram  signo  separatis,  variis  lectionibus  additis, 
▼odbas  Arabicis  et  Romanis  in  genuinam  Scriptoram  restitutis,  de- 
nique  glossario  Grammaticorum  Vocabulorum  adjecto,  ediderunt 
J*.  8.  Lebrecht,  et  Jo.  H.  R.  Bieseitthal.  Pars  L  Berolini, 
1837.  4to. 

Page  91.  coL  1.    Last  line  but  34.  add 

24.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  Words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldoe  Words  in  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  the  Targums,  and  also  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  Words 
derived  from  them.     By  Selig  Newmait.    London,  1834.  8vo. 

25.  A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  'Critical  and  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  ...  By  W.  L.  Rot. 
New  York,  1837.  large  8vo.  or  small  folio. 

This  dictionary  "  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  <m  no  settled 
principle  whatever;  while  its  entire  execution  betrays  a  degree  of 
carelessness  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  an  almost  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  Shem- 
itish  languages  in  general,  but  even  of  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  in  short,  the  book,  instead  of  being  an  acqubition  to 
Oriental  philology,  will  prove,  if  not  cast  at  once,  into  its  merited 
Obscurity,  a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the  country  which 
produced  it.'*  (American  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1838,  p.  490.) 
See  also  a  copious  analysis,  with  a  similar  condemnation  of  this 
work,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1838,  pp.  487-632. 


§  3.   EKSLISH    AND    HEBREW    LEXICONS,    WITH   POIITTB.* 

Page  91,  col.  1.     Last  line  but  20.  add 

1.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  To  which  is  annexed  a 
List  of  English  and  Hebrew  Words,  the  expressions  and  mean- 
ings of  which  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both  languages.  By  Selig 
Newman.     London,  1832.  8vo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon.  To  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Proper  Names  occurring  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings.     By  Michael  Jossfhs.     London,  1832.  Bvo. 

**  This  book  is  one  of  a  kind,  which  we  did  not  possess  in  this 
country  before.  Other  Lexicons  contain  only  the  Hebrew  words, 
and  the  English  or  Latin. ...  As  a  help  to  Hebrew  composition,  it 
must  be  highly  valued."  (British  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  311.)  See 
also  the  Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1835.  p.  182. 

-" 

ORAITMARS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Page  91.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  18,  add 
4*.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.     By  Mosea 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.     Andover,  1834.  8vo.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  would  critically  study  its  original  language : 
and  this  work  of  Professor  Stuart  will  supply  the  student  with 
every  information  which  he  can  desire  on  this  subject.  After  a 
short  account  of  the  Greek  dialects  and  of  the  controversy  respect^ 
ing  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  the  author  treats, 
in  the  two  first  parts,  on  letters  and  their  forms,  and  on  grammatical 
forms  and  flexions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  syntax :  considerable  space  is  appropriated  to  the  Greek  article. 
This  portion  of  Professor^s  Stuait's  work  was  reprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Winer,  Passow,  Buttmann,  and 
other  distinguished  Greek  grammarians,  are  here  given,  together 
with  those  of  the  author  himself.  This  Grammar  completely  su- 
persedes that  of  Winer,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  91. 
The  London  reprint  is  beautifully  and  accurately  executed ;  the 
quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  and  from  the  classic  authors 
have  all  been  verified ;  and  various  tjrpographical  errors  have  been 
carefully  corrected. 

LEXICOSrS    TO    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Page  93.  col.  2.     After  line  6.  add 

Dr.  Robinson's  improved  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of  Wahl*8  Clavis 
Philologica  Novi  Testamenti  having  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years,  the  learned  author,  in  1836,  published  the  new  and  very 
important  Lexicon  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph  i-^ 

13*.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  By 
Edward  Robinson,  D.D.  Boston,  1836,  royal  8vo.  London, 
1837,  8VO..  Edinburgh,  1837.  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  Lexicon  contains  the  results  of  the  learned 
author's  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  preceding  lexicographers 
of  the  New  Testament :  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  The 
etymology  of  each  word  is  given,  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  to  the  Latin.  To  each  word 
is  assigned  its  primary  signification,  whether  found  in  the  New 
Testament  or  not ;  and  then  the  author  deduces  from  it  all  the  sig- 
nifications which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  In  this  portion  of 
the  work  be  has  bestowed  much  attention,  in  bringing  out  to  view 
the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  composition.  Further,  the  different 
forms  and  inflections  of  words  are  exhibited,  so  far  as  seemed 
proper  in  a  lexicon  ;  and  the  usage  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  all  cases,  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  other  Greek  versions,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  and  to  the  writers  in  the  common  or  later  idiom  of 
the  Greek  language.  So  far  as  the  limits  of  a  lexicon  permit,  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages ; 
and  in  each  article  a  reference  is  given  to  every  passage  or  the 
New  Testament  where  every  word  is  found ;  thus  rendering  the 
Lexicon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament 

The  London  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field;  and  the  Edinburgh  edition  by  the  learned  Hellenist,  Mr. 
Solomon  Negris,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan.  Both  editors  pro- 
fess to  have  corrected  numerous  errata,  which  had  unavoidably 
crept  into  the  original  work :  and  the  additions  which  they  hava 
made  f  sometimes  correcting,  at  others  modifying  the  author's  state- 
ments) are  printed  between  brackets.  The  British  reprints  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  beautifully  executed :  and  Dr.  Robinson's  work 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament  which  has  ever  been  published. 


ORAMXABS   AND     DICTIONARIES    OF   THE   8TBIAC,   ARABIC,   AND 

EGXPTIAN    LANOUAOES. 

Page  95.  col.  2.    ImsI  Une  but  35.  add 
13.  Elements  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Rabbinical 
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Grammar.    By  John  G.  Paltbet,  D.D.    Boston  [Massachu- 
setts], 1835.  8vo. 

14.  The  Elements  of  Sjriac  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
PUII.I.IF8,  M.A.     London,   1837.  8vo. 

15.  Joannis  Aorslii  Supplementa  Syntaxeos  Syriacs.  Pr»- 
fiitqs  est  J.  G.  L.  Koseoibtsn.    GiypMswaldis,  1834.  8vo. 

16.  ^gidii  Guthini  Lexicon  8 jriacum,  omnes  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Syriaci  Dictiones  et  Particulas  complectens.  Denuo  edidit, 
emendavit,  m  ordinem  redegit  E.  Heutdsbsoit,  Ph.  D.  Londini, 
1836.  24mo. 

Page  90.  coLl.    After  line  43.  add 

13.  Geo.  Henrici  Aag.  Ewald  Grammatica  Critica  Lingus 
Arabics  com  brevi  metrorum  doctrina.  Lipsis,  1831-33,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

14.  Grammatica  Arabica,  conscripta  sL  T  [acone]  Roobda. 
Adjuncta  est  brevis  Chrestomathia,  edita  et  Lexico  explanata  d 
P.  Cool.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1835.  8vo. 

15.  Georgii  Wilhelmi  FBErTAoii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum, 
prssertim  ex  Djeuhari  Firuzabadique  et  aliorum  Arabum  operibus, 
adhibitis  Golii  quoque  et  aliorum  libris,  confectum.  Accedit  vo- 
cum  Latinarum  Index  copiosissimus.  Halls  Saxonum,  1830-37. 
4  vols.  4to. 

This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  has  been  edited  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  learned  author  published  an  abridgment  of  it,  inti- 
tuled 

16.  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  ex  opere  suo  majore  excerptum, 
edidit  G.  W.  Fbettao.     Halis  Saxonum,  1837.  4to. 

Page  96.  col  2.   After  the  last  line,  add 

6.  Lexicon  ^gyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  Lingus  iEgypti- 
acs  monumentis,  ab  Henrico  Tattam.  M.A.  Oxouii,  1835* 
8vo. 

7.  Lexicon  Lingus  Coptics,  Studio  Amadei  Petboit.  Tau- 
rini,  1835.  4to. 

This  is  the  most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  Coptic  Language,  which 
is  extant.  Besides  availing  himself  of  all  the  printed  Grammars, 
Lexicons,  &c.  in  that  language,  the  learned  author  has  derived  very 
many  words  from  seven  Coptic  papyri,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  King  of  Saidinia. 

TBSATI8E8    OV    THE    ISTERFBETATIOK    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Page  99.  coL  I.     Ijost  line  but  18.  add 

43.  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation  :  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Laws  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  cor- 
rectly interpreted ;  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Rationalistic 
and  Mystic  Modes  of  interpreting  them.  By  Leicester  A.  Saw- 
rsB,  A.M.     Newhaven  [Connecticut],  1836.     12mo. 

44.  Biblical  Herraeneutics :  or,  the  Art  of  Scripture  Interpre- 
tation. From  the  German  of  George  Frederick  Ssileb,  I).D. 
With  Notes,  Strictures,  and  Supplements,  from  the  Dutch  of  J. 
Heringa,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Originals  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wright,  LL.D.     London,  1835.  8vo. 

Page  99.  col.  2.    After  the  last  line,  add 

17.  A  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  by  which 
numerous  passages  are  explained  and  illustrated.  By  Thomas 
Wemtss.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 


tions  are  determined  by  the  precise  revelation  of  their  dates.  De- 
monstrated in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Frederick  Nolav,  LL  J). 
London,  1837. 8vo. 


TBSATISES    OK   THE    IKTEBPRETATIOlf    OF    SCBIPTURE     FROFHE- 

CIES. 

Page  101.  col,  I.    After  line  17.  add 

21.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Writers  on  the  Prophecies,  with  the 
Titles  and  occasional  descriptions  of  their  works.  Also  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Lists  of  Commentators,  Annotators,  &c  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     London,  1835.  8vo. 

22.  Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpretation.  By  J.  W.  Brooks, 
M.A.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

23.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  with  reference  to 
their  Interpretation  and  Fulfilment,  and  to  personal  Edification. 
By  the  Rov.  Edward  Bickersteth.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

24.  Principles  of  interpreting  the  Prophecies  briefly  illustrated : 
with  Notes.  By  Henry  Jones.  Andover  [Massachusetts]  and 
New  York,  1837.  12mo. 

25.  The  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  or,  a  comparison  between  the  Prophecies  and 
their  Fulfilment  In  twelve  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  But- 
ler, M.A.     London,  1838.  12mo. 

Page  101.  col,  2.    After  Une  60.  add 
9.  The  Chronological  Prophecies,  as  constituting  a  connected 
System,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  Divine  Dispensa- 


JEWISH   WBITEBS    AlTD    COMMEITTATOBS. 

Page  102.  eoL  1.    After  the  hut  line,  add 

8*.  Flavii  Jossphi  de  'Bello  Judaico  Libri  Septem.  Ad  fidem 
Codicum  emendavit,  Variis  Lectionibus  instruxit,  et  notis  partim 
aliorum  partim  suis  illustravit,  Edvardus  Cabdwbll,  S.  T.  P. 
Greece  et  Latine.  Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Academico,  1837.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

A  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  Josephus*s  His* 
tory  of  the  Jewish  war,  for  which  Biblical  students  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  learned  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall.  The  various 
readings  of  six  hitherto  uncoUated  MSB.  are  given,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  two,  of'  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  one,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
is  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Tho.  Phillips,  Bart.,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  E&tI  of  Guildford.  The  Latin  Version  is  that 
of  Sigismond  Gelenius,  published  at  Geneva  in  1635. 

Page  103.  coL  1.    After  line  16.  add 

.  5*.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecies 
of  Zacfaariah,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  With  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  passages  relating  to  the  Messiah.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Mc.  Caul,  A.M.  [Now  D,D.]     London,  1837.  8vo. 

*<  Kimchi  left  a  commentary  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
which,  though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  any  that  has  appeared,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. . . 
To  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  Kimchi  is  also  of  value,  as  he 
will  find  the  translation  generally  confirmed,  and  see  how  very 
little  that  Rabbi  would  have  altered."  (Introd.  p.  viii.)  For  this 
specimen  of  Kimchi's  commentary,  Bible  students  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc.  Caul ;  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  learned  men  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
literature  that  can  be  found  in  England  or  in  Europe.  The  value 
of  this  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  critical  and 
controversial  observations  with  which  he  has  enriched  it. 


COXMSSTATOBS   OIT   TBX   OLS   TXSTAMIICT. 

Page  109.  col  2.    After  Une  85.  add 

22.  La  Bible.  Traduction  Nouvelle,  avec  THebreu  en  regard, 
accompagn^  des  Points  Voyelles  et  des  Accens  Toniques,  avec 
des  notes  philologiques,  g^ographiques  et  litt^raires,  et  les  princi- 
pales  Variantes  de  la  Version  des  Septante  et  du  Texte  Samari- 
tain.     Par  S.  Cahsn.     Vols.  I— X.     Paris,  1831-38.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  a  Jew,  who  of  course  has  given 
Jewish^  interpretations  to  those  predictions  which  relate  to  the 
Messiali.  Many  of  the  notes  are  very  useful,  but  many  also  are 
tainted  with  German  neologism.  The  translation  is  very  close; 
and,  the  Hebrew  text  being  placed  opposite,  it  is  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ten  volumes, 
which  have  been  published,  comprise  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books,  as  far  as  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work 
is  very  neat. 

23.  La  Sainte  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Franpais  accompagn^  de 
Prefaces,  de  Dissertations,  de  Notes  explicatives  et  de  Reflections 
Morales  tir6es  en  partie  de  Dom  Calmet,  I'Abb^  de  Vence;  Meno- 
chius,  Carri^res,  de  Sacy,  et  autres  Auteurs,  par  M.  l'AbbN6  J.  B. 
Glaire.    Paris,  1835-1838.  3  tomes  4to.  avec  Atlas. 

Page  109.  col  2.    Uut  line  but  3.  add 

3*.  Annotations  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  John 
Trapp.     London,  1654-62.     5  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  many  judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  un- 
cout|i  language.  It  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
found  complete,  the  several  volumes  of  which  it  consists  having 
been  published  at  different  times :  viz.  the  Annotations  on  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets  in  1654  ;  on  the  New  Testament,  in  1656  {  on  Ezra, 
Nehcmiah,  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  In  1657  ;  on  the  books  (tf  Proverbs 
to  Daniel  inclusive,  in  1660;  and  on  the  Pentateuch  to  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles  inclusive,  in  1662. 

Page  III.  eol  2,    After  Une  18,  to  the  account  of  Dod^M  Com* 

merUary  on  the  Bible,  add 

The  name  of 'John  Locke,  in  the  title  page  of  this  commentary, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  greater  part  of  the  notes  were  written  by  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Locke,  the  Rev.  and  truly  learned  Dr. 
Qudworth;  whose  manuscripts  being  sold  by  Lord  Martham  in 
1762  to  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  (who  .cobcluded 
that  they  were  the  MSS.  of  Locke),  «  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
sideration with  him,  as  a  tradesman,  how  to  convert  them  to  the 
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best  advantage.  They  contained  among  other  things,  sundry  notes 
on  Scripture.  About  the  same  time  a  number  of  manuscript  scrip- 
tural notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  book- 
sellers. The  busmess  therefore  was,  by  the  aid  of  such  cele- 
brated names,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new 
Bible  with  annotations.  At  a  consultation  it  was  suggested  that, 
though  these  names  were  very  important,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  design,  to  join  witlj  them  some  popular 
living  character.  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  he  was  fixed  upon  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible.*'  Bio- 
grapbia  Britannica  by  Kippis,  article  Cud  worth,  vol.  iv.  p.  549.) 

Page  114.  coL  1.    After  line  47.  add 

A  bew  edition  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes,  was  published  in  1835,  in  royal  8vo.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  corrected  throughout;  the  practical  reflections  which  were 
in  the  first  edition  are  omitted.  In  its  present  greatly  improved 
$iate,  this  work  contains  a  great  mass  of  most  important  and  criti- 
cal results  within  a  comparatively  short  compass:  it  iaboth  a  cheap 
and  a  beautifully  printed  volume. 

Page  114.  eoL  2.  Last  line  hut  14.  add 
38*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  Sacred  Text  is  illustrated  with  copious  Notes,  theological,  his- 
torical and  critical ;  with  improvements  and  reflections  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sutcliffs,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1834-35.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  1838-39. 
2  vok.  Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  our  authorized  translation  is  not  given  in  this  Com- 
mentary, which  is  equally  adapted  for  the  family  and  the  study, 
and  embodies  the  result  of  the  author's  labours  for  about  forty 
years.  During  that  period  he  states  that  he  carefully  studied  the 
original  Scriptures  with  versions,  and  the  comments  of  the  fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Jerome,  and  the  more  recent  criti- 
cal works  of  Beza,  Cappel,  Calvin,  Cameron,  Drusius,  Estius,  Gro- 
tius,  Lightfoot,  Marlorat,  Menochius,  Tirinus,  Vatablus  and  others, 
ivbo  have  applied  their  profound  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  To  English  Commentators,  the  author's  references 
are  very  few,  "  lest  he  should  be  a  plagiarist  from  others,  which" 
(he  truly  observes)  "  real  industry  has  no  need  to  be."  Many 
valuable  elucidations  of  difScult  passages  will  be  found  in  this 
wbrk,  which  are  passed  over  in  larger  commentaries.  The  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  characterized  by  simplicity  of 
diction  combined  with  earnest  piety.  Four  well  executed  maps 
and  a  good  general  index  add  to  the  value  of  this  unassuming  com- 
mentary. 

39.  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  con- 
taining the  Text  according  to  the  authorized  Veraion;  Scott's 
marginal  references ;  Henry's  Commentary  condensed  but  given 
substantially ;  the  practical  observations  of  Dr.  Scott,  with  exten- 
sive Critical  and  Philological  Notes  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Clarke, 
Poole,  Patrick,  Lowth,  Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Stuart,  the 
Rosenmullers,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  and  many  o&ers.  Edited  by 
tlie  Rev.  William  Jxnks,  D.D.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hoadley, 
and  J.  W.  Jenks,  M.A.  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  1834--38.  5  vols. 
Imperial  8vo. 

This  compilation  exhibits  a  condensation  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  deservedly  esteemed  commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  on 
the  entire  Bible,  and  of  Doddridge  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
notes  are  compiled  from  the  various  critics  enumerated  in  the  title 
page ;  and,  in  general,  the  selection  is  made  with  judgment. 

40.  The  Condensed  Commentary  and  Family  Exposition  of 
the  Holy  Bible :  containing  the  best  criticisms  of  the  most  valua- 
ble Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflections,  and  nuirginal  refer- 
ences, chronology,  indexes,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cob- 
Biir,  M.A.    London,  1837.     Imperial  8vo.  and  royal  4to. 

This  work  corresponds  with  its  title  page ;  it  is  literally  a  con- 
densed commentary,  derived  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  The 
notes  are  selected,  with  much  brevity,  but  very  judiciously,  and 
are  partly  critical  and  explanatory,  the  others  are  practical.  The 
results  df  the  researches  of  nearly  two  hundred  writers,  British 
and  Foreign,  are  here  given  in  a  very  small  compass.  The  type- 
graphical  execution  is  singularly  distinct  and  beautiful. 

41.  The  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
according  to  the  authorized  Version ;  illustrated  with  many  hun- 
dred wood-cuts,  representing  the  historical  Events  after  celebrated^ 
Pictures;  the  Landscape  Scenes  from  original  drawings  or  from 
authentic  engravings ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  Cos- 
tume, and  Antiquities,  from  the  best  sources.  To  which  are 
added,  Original  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  Engravings  and 
of  such  Passages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  require  ob- 
servation. London.  1836-38.  4  vols,  super  royal  8vo.;  also  in 
4  vols.  4tow 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  expresses  its  design.    The  Old  Tes- 


tament fills  the  first  three  volumes,  and  the  New  Testament  Htm 
fourth.  The  tjrpographical  execution,  especially  of  the  quarto 
copies,  is  very  beautiful. 

Page  115.  col  1.    After  line  45.  add 

6.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament,  original  and  selected  from  the  most  celebrated 
Critics  and  Commentators.  By  David  Datidsok,  Edinburgh, 
1836.    2  vols.  18mo. 


COXXSNTATORS   Olf   SXTACHXD   BOOKS  07  THE  OLD  TXSTAMXirT, 
PXITTATXVCH,  AHD    HISTOKICAL   BOOKS. 

Page  115.  eoL  1.    Latd  line  bui  9.  add 

2*.  The  Laws  of  Moses  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  His- 
tory and  Character  of  the  Jews,  with  a  defence  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  against  Professor  Leo,  of  Berlin :  being  the  Hnlsean  Lec- 
ture for  1833.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Historical  Scriptures  adopted 
by  Cresenius,  De  Wette,  and  others.  By  Henry  John  Rose,  B  J>. 
London  and  Cambridge,  1834.  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  most  able  vindication  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  attacks  of  German  Neologians,  see  the 
British  Critic,  No.  xxxiv.  for  April  1S35,  pp.  310-332. 

Page  116.  eol,  2.    Afterlvae  23.  add 

32.  The  Book  of  Genesis  with  Explanatory  and  Practical  Ob- 
servations. By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibthorf,  BJ).  London,  1885. 
Imperial  8vo. 

33.  A  Genealogical,  Chronological,  Historical  and  Topogra- 
phical Exposition  of  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Genesu :  being  a 
View  of  the  Posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Compiled 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  By  William  Parkiv.  VoL  I. 
Sheffield,  1837.  12mo. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes.  The 
first  contains  the  settlements  of  the  Descendants  of  Japheth  and 
Shem,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  Ishmael  and  his  descend- 
ants, the  Arabs.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  settlements 
of  the  Descendants  of  Ham. 

34.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Bj 
George  Bush,  A.M.    New  York.  1838.  8vo. 

Page  116.  eo/.  2.     Idut  Une  hut  \h,  9M 
34*.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges.    By  George  Bush,  A.M.    New  York,  1838.  8yo. 

JOB. 

Pa^  118.  eoL  2.    After  line  5.  add 

80*.  A  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Expository 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  spirit,  composition,  and  author 
of  the  Book,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Carl  Umbrxit,  Pro£  of 
Theology  in  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Grey,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  1836-7.  2  vols. 
12mo.  [also  forming  vols.  xyi.  and  xix.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet.] 

81*.  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  and  style  of  the 
authorized  English  Version.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introdao- 
tion  on  the  History,  Times,  Country,  Friends,  &c  of  the  Patri- 
arch ;  with  some  strictures  on  the  Views  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  on  the  same  subject.  And 
to  which  is  appended  a  Commentary,  critical  and  exegetical.  By 
Samuel  Lk£,  D.D.     London,  1837.  Svo. 


FSALMS. 


Page  120.  eol,  2.     Lo^/  line  hutlX,  add 
127*.  A  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Psalms:  or  the  Subject-Con- 
tents of  all   the  Psalms,  by  Martin  Luther.     Translated  into 
English  [from  the  German]  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.     London, 
1837.  8vo. 

128*.  The  Book  of  Psalms :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  criticaL  By  William  Walford.  London, 
1837.  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  version  of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  authorized  version;  from  which  the 
translator  has  deviated  only  where  it  appealed  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  the  Hebrew  text  accurately.  To  each  psalm  is  pre- 
fixed a  concise  introduction ;  and  a  few  explanatory  notes  are  sub* 
joined ;  the  more  critical  remarks  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  brief  dissertations 
on  the  most  difficult  topics  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  are 
here  happily  elucidated. 

1^9*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  df  Psalms,  on  a  plan  eai 
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bracing  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  a  new  literal  Yendon.  nj  George 
Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  LiienM»  in  the  New 
York  City  University.    New  York,  1838. 8vo. 

This  work  will  be  very  useful  to  Biblical  Students,  who  com- 
mence their  Hebrew  Studies  with  the  ^Book  of  Psalqis.  **  In  the 
literal  version  appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  es- 
tablished translation  have  been  always  retained,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable ;  no  departures  being  mad^  from 
it  with  a  view  to  greater  elegance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are  de- 
signed principally  to  elucidate  the  force,  import  and  pertinency,  of 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citation  of  parallel 
instances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  images  and  allusions  of  the 
sacred  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  geogra- 
phy, &c.  of  the  east."  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p. 
239.) 

130*.  Les  Psaumes  de  David,  tradoits  par  M.  Darsaud. 
Paris,  1838.  8vo. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  author  of 
which  (a  member  of  the  Romish  communion)  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  but  has 
consulted  the  Hebrew  Text,  besides  availing  himself  of  several 
previous  modern  translations.  In  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  be  coincides  with  Bishop  Horsley. . 

181*.  Commentarius  Historicus  Criticus  in  Psalmos,  in  usum 
maxime  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scripsit  Franc  Jos.  Valent 
Dominic  Maubxr.    Lipsis,  1838.  8vo. 


COXXKFTATOR8   ON   THK   PROPHETICAL    BOOKS. 

Page  122.  eoL  2.  Last  line  but  21.  add 
Mr.  Noyes*s  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  is  now  com- 
pleted in  3  vols.  Svo.  Boston,  1833-1837.  The  notes  are  very 
brief;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  "  that  some'  things  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  which  show  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  which  will  preclude  a  large  class  of 
readers  from  obtaining  much  instruction  from  what  is  really  valua- 
ble.**   (American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  xi.  (Jan.  1838),  p.  260.) 

165*.  Christologie  des  Alton  Testaments  und  Commentar 
ub«r  die  'MeasianiBchen  Weissagnngen  der  Propheten.  Von  E. 
W.  Hensstsktbebo.     Berlin,  1829-35.  3  vols.  Svo. 

Professor  Hengstenberg  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  orthodox  and  pious 
Christianity,  against  the  unhallowed  and  rash  criticisms  of  the  mo- 
dern neologians  of  that  country.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
general  introduction.  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in 
the  Psalms,  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
proofs  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  &c.,  and  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  Isaiah.  The  second  volume  embracer  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Zechariah ;  and  the  third  com- 
prises the  Messianic  productions  in  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Haggai,' 
Malachi,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

166*.  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Reuel  Keith,  D.D. 
Alexandria,  D  [istrict  of]  C  [olumbia.]     Vol.  I.  1836. 

This  volume  corresponds  with  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  original  treatise.  **The  translator  has  accomplished  his 
work  in  a  faithful  and  scholarlike  manner."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository,  Oct.  1836,  p.  5()4.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Keith 
will  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  arduous  and  valuable  under- 
taking. 

167*.  Commentarius  Graromaticus  Criticus  in  Jesaiam,  in 
nsom  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scripsit  Franc  Jos.  Valent. 
Dominic.  Madrer.     Lipsis,  1836. 8vo. 

Page  124.  eoL  1.     After  line  32.  add 

1 88*.  De  utriusque  Recensionis  Vaticinlorum  Jeremis,  GnBcs 

Alexandrine  et  Hebnd'cse  Masoretics,  indole  et  Origine  Commen- 

tatio  Critica.     Scripsit  Franciscns  Carolos  Movers.     Hamburgi, 

1837.  4to. 

189*.  Jeremias  Libromm  Sacrorum  Interpres  atqae  Yindex. 

Scripsit  Augustus  Kuepeb.     Berolini,  1837.  8vo. 

190*.  Lamentationes  Jeremis  crittce   et  exegetice  illustrats, 

com  praBOHssis  disputationibus  historico^riticis   tribus:  aucture 

Chr.  H.  Kalkah.     Hafhiss,  1836.  8vo. 

Page  125.  coL  I.   After  line  20.  add 

211*.  DanieFs  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  By  a  Lay- 
man.    London,  1836.  12nio. 

The  learned  anonymous  author  of  this  treatise  has  endeavoured 
to  render  the  interpretation  of  tkis  difficult  prophecy  simple,  upon 
the  two  following  suppositions,  viz.  1.  That  Xerxes  was  the  king 
spoken  of  by  Ezra,  under  the  title  Darius  (a  sovereign),  for 
which  be  thinks  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption,  on  com- 


paring Scripture  with  profane  history.  2.  That  ihe  Seventy  Weeks 
are  weeks  of  performance  of  the  temporal  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
that  his  seed 'sbould' possess  the  land  uf  Canaan.  This  Covenant 
was  performed  for  seven  weeks,  and  sixty-two  weeks,  till  the  birth 
of  Messiah,  when  the  sceptre  departed,  and  the  Covenant  was  sus-i 
pended  by  the  Romans  taking  possession  of  the  land.  The  Cove- 
nant was  "  confirmed  with  many  for  one  week,**  when  the  Jews 
ejected  the  Romans  for  seven  years  previous  to  their  final  destruc- 
tion. 

212*.  A  new  Illustration  of  the  latter  Part  of  Dtniel'f  hM 
Yisbn  and  Prophecy.  By  James  FAB<tnHAB8ov,  LLJ).  Loa< 
don,  1838.  8vo. 

Page  126.  col  1.    Last  line  but  28.  add 

OBADIAH. 

239*.  Friederici  Plttm  Observationes  in  Textum  et  Yemox^M, 
maxime  Grscas,  Obadis  et  Habacud.    Haonis.  1796.  Svo. 

240*.  Obadiffi  prophtitas  Oraculum  in  Idttmseos,  hujua  populi 
historid  perscriptl,  et  versionibus  antiquiasimis  commentariisqae 
tarn  patrum  ecclesiasticorum  quam  interpretum  recentium  adhi- 
bitis,  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum  et  enucleatum  a  Carolo 
Ludovico  Hendewerk.  Regiomonti  Prussorum,  1836,  8vo. 

Page  126.  coL  1.     Los/  line  but  11.  add 

242*.  De  vera  libri  Jons  interpretatione  Common tatio  Exege- 
tica.  Quam ....  scripsit  Godofredus  Labbbxa z.  Fulds,  1836. 
8vo. 
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Page  131.  co/.  1.    After  line  39.  add 

53*.  The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ :  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text  and  Transla- 
tion of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  aid 
of  most  ancient  Manuscripts  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  that 
Version  was  put  forth  by  authority.  [By  Granville  Psxir,  Esq.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

53*.  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  an 
expository  preface ;  with  which  is  reprinted  I.  L.  Hog  de  Antiqui- 
tate  Codicis  Vaticani  Commentatio.  By  Granville  Pxhk,  Esq. 
London,  1836.  Svo. 

53**.  Supplemental  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Co- 
venant :  with  a  brief  Exposure  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Reviewer  for  July,  1837.  By  Granville  Pekk,  Esq.  Lcm- 
don,  1^38.  Svo. 

"In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Penn  has  revised  with 
considerable  diligence  the  authorized  version,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  put  every  English  reader  in  possession  of  '  the  pure  text  free 
from  all  spurious  accretions,  and  adapted  to  the  level  of  minds  least 
practised  and  disposed  to  attention  and  reflection.*  The  second 
volume  consists  of  a  preface,  concerning  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  in  ancient  MSS.  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  revision  has  been  made ;  a  reprint  of  a  tract  of  I.  L.  Hug 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  the  paramount  authority 
of  that  MS.  being  asserted  by  Mr.  Penn ;  and  a  bodyof  originall 
annotations  confined  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  the 
grounds  of  its  departure  from  the  received  version ;  the  perusal  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  diligence, 
candour,  and'  piety  of  the  author.'*  (British  Magazine,  voL  xL 
p.  66.) 

Page  132.  coL  1.     After  line  42.  add 

13*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Goepels.  By 
Albert  Barhes.  New  York,  1833.  2  vols.  12mo.  Reprinted  at 
London,  1834,  ISmo.,  with  a  few  retrenchments. 

14*.  Notes  on  the  more  prominent  Difficulties  of  Uie  Four 
Gospels,  designed  for  general  use.  By  John  Paob,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834.  12mo. 

Page  132.  col  1.    Last  line  but  3.  add 

23*.  Specimen  Critico-Theologicum,  quo  fides  et  auctoritai 
Matthsi  in  referenda  Jesu  oratione,  Evang.  c  v.  vi.  vii,  indicator. 
Auctore  Horatio  Niebuur  Ferf.     Trajecti  Batavorum,  1799.  Svo. 

24*.  Recentiores  de  Authentic  Evangelii  Matthaei  QusBstiones 
recensentur  et  dijudicantur ;  simulque  exponitur  Ratio  eanim 
qusstionom  Apologetica.  Commentatio  Theologica.  Scripsit 
Rudolphus  Ernestus  Kleitsr.     Gottings,  1832.  4to. 

25*.  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  intended 
likewise  as  a  help  towards  the  formation  of  a  pure  Biblical  Sys- 
tem of  Faith  and  Morals.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  G.  Tholuck,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Edinburgh, 
1834-37.  2  vols.  12mo.:  also  forming  Vols.  VI.  and  XXI.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabufiet. 
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26*.  The  Prophetic  Diacourae  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  [Matt 
XXIV.  Mark  xiii.  and  Luke  xxi.]  historically  and  critically  illus- 
trated. With  Considerations  on  die  unfulfilled  portion  of  it.  By 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1834. 8vo. 

Page  132.  col  2.    Last  line  hut  25.  add 

32*.  Observationes  Critics  in  priora  duo  Evangelii  Lues  ca- 
pita. Edidit  H.  Rsuterdahl.  Londini  Gothorum,  1825.  Three 
parts,  forming  one  volume  4to. 

Page  133.  coL  1.     Last  line  hut  10.  add 
48*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  by  F.  A.  G.  Tho- 
X.I7CK,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Uie  Rev.  A.  Kaufman.    Boston 
[Massachusetts],  1836.  8 vo. 

"The  translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  John  will  help  to 
do  away  the  opinion  still  too  prevalent,  that  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man theologians  are  faluable  for  little  else  than  as  repositories  of 
exegetical  learning.  The  commentary  on  John,  though  professedly 
exegetical  in  its  character,  contains  much  that  appeals  directly  to 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christians ;  much  that  is  not  drawn 
from  learned  authorities,  but  from  communion  with  the  writer's 
own  heart,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God.*'  Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  vii.  April  1836,  pp.  440, 441.) 

Page  134.  col  1.    After  line  12.  add 

62*.  De  Temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione.  Scripsit 
Rudolphus  AiTGER.     Lipsis,  1834.  8vo. 

63*.  A.  G.  HoFFMAirir,  Commentatio  in  Orationem  Petri  in 
Actis  Apostolorum  c  11.  v.  44.    Jens,  1834.  4to. 

64*.  Notes,.  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    By  Albert  Barnes.    New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

65*..  De  Paulo  Apostolo  ejusque  Adversariis  Commentatio. 
Scripsit  Dr.  E.  C.  SchIrliito.    Haunis,  1836.  8vo. 

Page  135.  coil  2.    After  line  \\.9M 

86*.  Doctrina  Pauli  apostoli  de  Vi  Mottis  Christi  satisfactorid. 

(Scripsit  L.  F.  C.  TiscHEiTDORF.    Lipsis,  1837.  8vo. 

87*.  A  free  and  explanatory  Version  of  the  Epistles.     By  the 

Rev.  Edward  Barlss.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

Page  136.  col  2.   After  the  last  line,  add 

105*.  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reform- 
ers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred.  Aug. 
Gottreu  Tholvck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Msn  xiss.  Edinburgh,  1833-36. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

This  work  forms  Vols.  V.  and  XII.  of  the  ildinburgh  Biblical 
Cabinet.  The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholuck,  has  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the  defenders  of 
ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modern  neologians  of  Germany :  and 
**  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has  been  assailed  by 
the  rationalist  party  in  Germany,"  (where,  notwithstanding,  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,)  "  anord  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  distinguished  worth."  (Translator's  preface,  p.  xii.) 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  preface  to  bis  admirable  work  on  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of 
Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  <*  most 
of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of  Professor  Stuart's  work  will 
find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s  Exposition  in  connection  with  it 
The  translator  has  ably  performed  his  difficult  task,  and  has  enrich- 
ed the  volume  with  an  instructive  preface. 

106*.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tho- 
kick,  and  Professor  Moses  Stuart  By  Robert  Haloans,  Esq. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1835-37.  2  vols.  12mo. 

As  Mr.  Haldane  had  commented  rather  severely  on  Dr.  Tholuck, 
the  translator  of  the  professor's  Exposition  in  1838  published  an 
**  Answer  to  Mr.  Robert  Haldane's  Strictures,"  in  8vo.  Tholuck 
rejects  the  horribile  decretum  of  Calvin,  which  Mr.  Haldane  fully 
receives.    Mr.  Menzies  has  temperately  replied  to  his  strictures. 

107*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  designed 
for  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Charles  Hodoe,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  [Presbyterian]  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  [New  Jersey].     Philadelphia,  1836.  8vo. 

An  abridgment  of  this  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  published  by  the  author  in  1836,  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  in  1837,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

108*.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  Epistola.  Reoensuit,  et  cum  com- 
mentariis  perpetuis  edidit,  Car.  Frid.  August  Fbitschi.  Tom 
L     Lipsis,  1836.  8  vo. 


109*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.    New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

Page  137.  col  1.    Last  line  hut  24.  add 

118*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians by  Dr.  Gostav.  Billroth,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  with  additional 
notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A.  Edinburgh, 
1837-38.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  vols.  XXL  and  XXH.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

119*.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  first  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  Babites.  New  York,  1838. 
12mo. 

120*.  Remarks  on  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Chapters  of  St 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  with  other  Observations 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Hardiitoe,  B.A.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

Thi^  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Page  137.  col  2.    After  line  21.  add 

123*.  Commentaire  sur  I'Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  auz  Galates. 
Par  Pierre  Sardiztoux.    Paris,  1837.  8vo. 

Page  137.  col  2.  Last  Une  hut  31.  add 
129*.  Ex^gese  des  Epttres  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Philippiens  et 
aux  C/olossiens,  autographi^e  d'apres  les  cours  lus  ^  TEcole  de 
Th^ologie  de  Geneve.  Par  F.  W.  Steioer.  Paris,  1837.  8vo. 
129*.  Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Philip- 
penses;  auctore  Wesselo  Alberto  van  Hesobl.  Amstelsdami, 
1838.  8vo. 

Page  138.  col  1.     After  last  line  but  12.  add 

146*.  Pauli  Epistola  prima  ad  Timotheum  Grsce,  cum  Com- 
mentario.     Edidit  G.'E.  Leo.     Lipsise,  1838.  8vo. 

Page  138.  col  2.    After  line  2.  add 

151*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  by 
John  Calyiv  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B.  Edwards.  In 
the  seventh  volume  (pp.  431 — 440.)  of  the  Biblical  Reporatory. 
Andover,  [Massachusetts]  1836.  8vo. 

HEBREWS. 

152*.  The  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
an  Inquiry,  in  which  the  received  Title  of  the  Epistle  is  vindicated 
against  the  cavils  of  Objectors,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Origen 
to  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  chiefly  upon  grounds  of  internal  evidence 
hitherto  unnoticed :  comprising  a  comparative  Analysis  of  the 
style  and  structure  of  this  epistle,  and  of  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St  Paul ;  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  Interpretation.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, pp.  409-422.  the  genuineness  and  apostolical  authority  of  St 
Pau)*s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  proved  by  a  selection  of 
the  most  striking  evidences,  both  external  and  internal:  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  learned  author  of  this  work  to  demonstrate 
that  apostolical  authority  by  a  mass  of  argument  and  evidence,  not 
more  original  than  ingenious  and  delightful  to  the  Biblical  Student, 
who  will  attentively  study  his  volume.  Having  refuted  the  cavils 
of  ancient  and  modern  objectors,  from  Origen  to  Michaelis,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  adduce  his  evidence  in  fourteen  sections :  in  which 
he  shows  the  identity  of  manner  between  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  in  the  use  of  particular 
words,  and  gives  copious  tables : — 1.  of  the  New  Testament  words 
peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as,  2.  of  words  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to-the 
Hebrews,  (which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Septuagint,  or  the  Apocrypha,)  with  their  parallel  ver- 
bal dependencies ;  and  3.  of  words  occasionally  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  manner,  the  frequency,  of  their 
occurrence,  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undis- 
puted epistles  of  St  Paul.  The  author  then  institutes  an  examina- 
tion of  some  leading  parallel  passages  from  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St.  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  ;  and  shows  the  identity 
of  manner  between  that  epistle  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of  the 
apostle  in  the  use  of  favourite  words,  in  the  habit  of  'going  off  at 
a  word,'  in  the  use  of  the  paronomasia  or  play  upon  words,  in  quo- 
tations and  modes  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  use 
of  key-texts.  A  copious  table  of  the  harmony  of  parallel  passages 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  is  then  subjoined.  Having  thus  proved  the  Pauline  origi- 
nal of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  internal  evidence,  the  learned 
author  advances  to  a  re-examination  of  the  external  evidences, 
including  the  testimonies  of  the  apostolical  fathers  and  those  of  Pan- 
tenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen ;  and  adduces  a  powerful 
argument  in  proof  that  by  the  epistle  of  St  Paul,  referred  to  in 
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3  Peter,  ilL  15,  16.,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  intended,  which 
argument  is  deduced  from  the  internal  marks  of  reference  to  He- 
brews by  St  Peter  in  both  his  epistles.  In  an  appendix  are  given 
tables  of  words  occurring  only  once  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  in  the  undisputed  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  of  Pauline 
words  occurring  in  more  than  one  epistle,  and  not  occurring  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  author's  elaborate  researches  is,  that  that  epistle  i$  the  ge- 
nuine production  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

153*.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  new  Translation  in 
Sections,  with  Marginal  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Syllabus.  [By 
Josiah  CoiTDER.]     London,  1834.  small  8vo. 

154*.  Horse  Hebraic® :  an  Attempt  to  discover  how  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  understood 
by  those  therein  addressed,  with  Appendices  on  Messiah's  King- 
donii  &c  By  George,  Viscount  Majtoeyille.  London,  1835. 
large  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  <work,  which  includes  only  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Christian  Guardian  for  March,  1835,  pp.  105-110. 

Page  139.  coL  2.    After  last  Une  hut  10.  add 

178*.  Integrity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  By  Dr.  Herman  Olshausen,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B. 
Edwards.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  pub- 
lished at  Andover  [Massachusetts],  1836.  8vo. 

179*.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  considered  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  whole  System  of  Divine  Truth.  Translated  from  the 
Grerman  of  Wilhelm  Steiger  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairit. 
Edinburgh,  1836.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  vols.  XUI.  and  XIV.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

Page  140.  coL  1.     After  line  12.  add 

183*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John  by  Dr.  Fred- 
rich  LiJCKE.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  notes, 
by  Thorleif  Gudmundson  Repp.  Edinburgh,  1837.  12 mo.  Also 
as  vol.  XV^of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

Page  140.  col  1.    After  Une  32.  add 

189*.  Apocalypsis  Johanni  Apostolo  vindicata.  Scripsit  Er- 
nestus  Guilielmus  Kolthopf.    Hafhis,  1834.  8vo. 

190*.  The  Prophetical  Character  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse considered.  By  George  PsABSoir,  B.D.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1835.  8vo. 

Id  this  work  the  author  <<  has  presented  to  the  public  a  view  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Apocalypse  founded  chiefly  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Dean  Woodhouse  and  Vitringa.  Mr.  Pearson  has  prefixed  a 
chapter  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  after  going 
through  the  book,  adds  two  chapters  on  its  prophetical  character 
and  inspiration. . . .  They  who  can  adopt  the  principles  of  Vitringa 
and  Woodhouse,  will  find  Mr.  Pearson's  a  very  useful  Volume." 
(British  Magazine,  Feb.  1836.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.) 

Page  141.  col  2..  After  Une  37.  add 

210*.  A  Supplement  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Trumpets  and 
Seals  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  William  CuKirijroHAMS,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  163 — 180.  The  "  Supplement"  contains  various  addi- 
tional considerations,  confirmatory  of  the  Author's  calculation  of 
tike  prophetic  period  of  1260  years. 

Page  142.  col  2.     Last  Une  hut  19.  add 

228.  An  Analytical  Arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  Reve- 
lation recorded  by  St  John,  according  to  the  Principles  developed 
under  the  name  of  Parallelism  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
Bishop  Jebb,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Rob.     Dublin,  1834.  4to. 

229.  The  Apocalypse  its  own  Interpreter :  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  A.  HuTcniirsoir. 
London,  1835.  8vo. 

230.  The  Interpreter;  a  Summary  View  of  the  Revelation  of 
St  John.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Joirss.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

This  volume  is  founded  on  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett's  ex- 
pository Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a  summary 
statement  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  so  as  to  give  a  rapid 
view  of  its  contents.  **  This  is  a  u^ful  little  book  on  a  very  difficult 
subject.  Although  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  less  reference 
to  modern  events,  and  kept  to  the  admirable  and  sober  views  of 
Bishop  Newton,  yet  it  may  be  safely  recommended  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  cheap  and  valuable  eiqposition.  (Christian  Remembrancer,  No- 
vember, 1836.  p.  665.) 

231..  L' Apocalypse  expliqo^  par  I'Ecriture.  Essai  par  Louis 
ViTiBjr.    Paris,  1837.  12mo, 


232.  The  opening  of  the  Sealed  Book  in  the  Apocalypse  shown 
to  be  a  Symbol  of  the  future  Republication  of  the  Old  Testament 
By  Richard  Newton  Adams,  D.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  notice  of  this  publication,  see  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  October,  1838,  pp.  544-546. 

233.  Studies  of  the  Apocalypse ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  elucidate 
the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.     London,  1838. 12mo. 

"  The  present  volume,  which  is  modestly  termed  "  Studies,"  is 
piously  and  soberly  written. . . .  The  reader,  we  think,  cannot  arise 
from  the  attentive  perusal  of  this  volume,  without  deriving  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  Apocalypse." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xx.  p.  20p.) 

234.  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  explained.  By  Heniy 
William  Lovitt.    London,  1838.  8vo. 


ADDEirSA  TO  THE  EXPOSITIONS,  LECTURES,  AND  SERMONS  ON 
THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARRANGED  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  8EYS- 
RAI.    BOOKS. 

Page  146.  col  1.    Last  line  hut  15.  add 
100*.  The  Old  Testament,  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of 
Short  Lectures  for  the  Daily  Use  of  Families.    By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Girdlestone,  M.A.     Parts  I. — ^IH.    London,  1836- 
1838.  8vo. 

101.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ :  with  a  Commentary  consisting  c€  Short  Lectures  for  the 
Daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,  M.  A. 
London,  1832-35.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  these  two  most  valuable  practical  expositions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  same.  The  text  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  **  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  commentary  a 
lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The  explanatory 
matter  is  so  digeste4  as  to  complete,  together  with  the  text,  ex* 
actly  two  pages ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  family  worship. 
All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  sdl  learned 
discussions  are  carefully  avoided ;  while  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant,  of  parent  and  child,  are  kept  steadily 
in  view."    (Christian  Remembrancer,  May  1832.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

102.  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Thistlethwaite,  M.A.     London,  1837-8.  4  vols.  i2mo. 

103.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
adapted  to  Family  Worship.  [By  Mrs.  M.  Murray.]  Dublin, 
1830-31.  2  vols.  8vo. 

104.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  upon  the  first 
Eleven  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Philip  Henry. 
Published  for  the  first  time  by  a  descendant  of  the  author.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  18mo. 

1 05.  Homme  banni  d'Eden.  ^f  editations  sur  la  troisi^me  cha* 
pitre  de  la  Grenese,  suivies  de  Developpemens  Exeg^tiques.  Par 
L.  Bonnet.    Paris  et  Geneve.  1834.  8vo. 

106.  Jacob :  or,  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
[on  the  history  of  Jacob].  J3y  the  Rev.  Edward  Craio,  A.M. 
Third  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1830.  12mo. 

107.  The  Bow  in  strength:  or  a  Practical  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Joseph.    By  Charles  Larom.    London,  1832.  8vo. 

108.  Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Elijah.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Simpson,  M.A.     London,  1836.  12mo. 

109.  Elijah  die  Tishbite.  By  F.  W.  Krumxacher,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  [and  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Walker,  A.M.].     London,  1838.  12mo. 

1 10.  Elisha.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Krumxacher  : 
revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  Part  L  London,  1888. 
12mo. 

111.  Meditations  sur  THistoire  d^Ea^chias,  adrefla^ea  parUcu- 
lierement  aux  Fiddles.   [Par  A.  Rocbat.]  Neuchatel,  1834.  8vo. 

112.  Meditations  on  the  History  of  Hezekiah.  By  A.  Rochat, 
translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  William  Hare,  AJB. 
Dublin  and  London,  1837.  12mo. 

113.  Lectures  on 'the  Book  of  Esther.  By  Thomas  M*Crie, 
D.D.     Edinburgh,  1838.  12mo. 

1 14.  Lectures  on  the  Thirty-Second  Psalm.  By  Charies  H. 
BiNOHAx,  BA.    London,  1836. 12mo. 

1 15.  Lectures  on  Psalm  LL  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  BidduIiFH, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.    XiOndon,  1838.  12mo. 

116.  An  Explication  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psalm.  By 
Edward  Reynolds,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London,  16— -» 
1837.  12mo. 

In  the  London  reprint  some  sl%ht  abridgments  have  been  made ; 
and  a  few  obsolete  words  have  been  exchanged  for  oth«rt  of  the 
same  meaning. 
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1 17.  Jonah's  Portrait :  or  various  Views  of  Human  Nature, 
and  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  Human  Nature.  By 
Thomas  JoNKS.     London,  1818.     Sixth  Edition,  1832.  l2mo. 

118.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
HiBTOHAM,  A.M.     London,  1833.  small  8vo. 

119.  Pulpit  Recollections:  being  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Waldo  Sibthorp,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  1835.     Small  8vo. 

120.  An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Adam,  B.A.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Westoby,  M.A.     London,  1837.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  work,  the  expository  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luk^, 
and  John,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time :  those  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  were  published  in  17S5  in  the  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's posthumous  works,  and  were  accompanied  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  Brevity  of  remark,  fervent  piety,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  characterize  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels.  The  exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
has  frequently  been  printed  in  one  volume  Svo.  or  two  volumes 
12mo. 

121.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew:  among  which 
are  mtroduced  eleven  Lectures  on  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Parable  contained  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  that  Gospel. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Marshall  Harts,  Rector  of  St.  Lucy,  in  the 
Island  of  Barbados.     London,  1831-4.  2  vols.  12mo. 

These  very  useful  lectures  were  originally  preached  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Negroes :  they  are  eminently  characterised  by  simplicity 
of  language,  yet  without  debasing  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed  by  improper  familiarity  of  expression. 

122.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  the  Rev* 
James  Foote,  A.M.  Vol.  I.  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  1838* 
12mo. 

123.  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  [Expository  Lectures  on  Acts 
X.]  By  F.  A.  Krummacher,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ferguson,  A.M.  Edin- 
burgh, 1838.  12mo.  Also  as  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet 

124.  Lectures,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Rpmans.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1838. 
Svo. 

125.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London, 

1838.  2  vols.  8vo. 

126.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  A.M.  Parts  I.  II.  London, 
1838.  8vo. 

127.  The  Candidate  for  the  Ministry :  a  Course  of  Expository 
Lectures  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy.  By 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Pinder,  M.A.    London,  1837.  12mo. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cod- 
rington  College  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  of  which  the  author  was 
Principal  from  1830  to  1835.  They  are  pliiin,  earnest,  and  impres- 
sive. In  1837  Mr.  Pinder  published  a  similar  useful  volume  of  ex- 
pository Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

128.  Pulpit  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Roper  Slaoe,  LL.B.  London, 
1837.  12mo. 

"  Very  simple  and  plain ;  ably  exposing  Romish  errors,  and  pow- 
erfully advocating  Protestant  truths."  (Christisfn  Remembrancer, 
June,  1837,  p.  344.) 

129.  The  Apostleship  and  Priesthood  of  Christ :  being  a  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parrt,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
Antigua.     London,  1834.  12mo. 

130.  The  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant :  a  Series  of  Sermons 
on  the  Sacrificial  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  the  Saviour,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Spencer  Knox,  M.A.     Dublin  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 

131.  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Greneral  Epistle  of  James: 
translated  from  the  Grerman  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Jacob i.    Lon- 

•     don,  1838.  12mo. 

132.  Discourses  showing  the  structure  and  unity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  order  and  connexion  of  its  Prophecies.  By  David 
RoBSRTSOir.     Glasgow,  1833.  3  vols.  12mo. 

133.  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
&e.     By  Joseph  Militer.     London,  1830.  Svo. 

134.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  the  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bluitt,  M.A. 
L<mdon,  1838.  12mo. 


135.  Lectures  on  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  addressed  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  J.  Wadsworth.  Idle,  1825. 
12mo. 

136.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  of  other  Parts  of  the 
Gospels.  By  Edward  Grxbwell,  B.D.  Oxford  and  London, 
1834.  5  vols.  8vo. 

A  copious  Review  of  this  <  great  and  learned  Work'  is  given  in 
the  British  Critic,  for  October  1836-  (vol.  xviii..pp.  367-403.) 

137*.  The  Family  of  Bethany :  [a  series  of  Lectures  princi- 
pally on  John  xi.].  By  L.  Bonnet.  Translated  'from  the 
French.     Dublin  and  London,  1838,  12mo. 

138.  Courses  of  Expository  Lectures  on  Luke  XV.  11-32. 
viz. 

(1.)  Six  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By 
John  BoTS.  (Sermons  on  Several  Subjects.  Vol.  H.)  Dubtin, 
1708.  8vo. 

(2.)  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on 
the  Woman  countenanced  by  our  Lord  in  the  House  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  By  Benjamin  Wallin,  M.A.  London,  1775. 
i2mo. 

(3.)  The  Prodigal's  Pilgrimage  into  a  far  Country  and  back  to 
his  Father's  House,  in  fourteen  stages.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones.     London,  1831.  12mo. 

(4.)  Lectures  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scawen  Plumptre.     London,  1833.  12mo. 

(5.)  The  Prodigal ;  or  Youth  admonished  in  a  brief  view  of 
our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  John  Thorntoit. 
London,  1833.  18mo. 

(6.)  The  Doctrine  of  Repentance  as  set  forth  in  the  Croepel  in 
six  Lectures,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  six  Lectures.  By  Jonathan  Walton,  D.D.  London, 
1833.  12mo. 
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Page  152.  col,  2.    After  line  41.  add 

139.  Thesaurus  Theolo^co  Philologicus :  sive  Sylloge  Disser- 
tationum  ad  selectiora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  a  Theo- 
logis  Protestantibus  in  Germanid  separatim  diversis  temporibus 
conscriptarum,  secundum  ordinem  utriusque  testamenti  librorum 
digesta :  [operd  et  studio  Godefridi  Menthsnii.]  Amstelodami, 
1701-2.  2  tomis,  folio. 

140.  Thesaurus  novus  Theologico-Philologicus :  stve  Sprlloge 
Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  ad  selectiora  atque  insignona  Ve- 
teris atque  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  a  Theologis  ProtestantibuB 
maximam  paftem  in  Germania  diversis  temporibus  separatim 
editarum;  nunc  vero  secundum  librorum  seriem,  capitum,  et 
commatum  digestarum,  junctimque  editarum,  ex  mussso  Theodori 
Hassi  et  Conradi  Irenii.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1732.  2  tomis, 
folio. 

These  two  collections  of  Dissertations  comprise  several  hundred 
valuable  critical  and  philological  disquisitions  on  difficult  texts  of 
Scripture  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  Germany  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  bound  uniformly 
with  the  Critici  Sacri,  to  which  great  work  they  were  designed  as  a 
completion. 

141.  The  Biblical  Cabinet:  or Hermeneutical, Exegetical^ 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  I. — ^XXIH.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1832-39.  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students :  it  contains  translations  of  the  most 
useful  foreign  works  on  sacred  hermeneutics,  criticism,  and  exege« 
sis,  with  such  additions  and  illustrations  by  the  translators  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  with  such  notes  as  may  counteract  any  thing  of  a 
neolocian  or  infidel  tendency.  The  following  is  a 'synopsis  of  its 
multifarious  contents.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation  of 
Eirnesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev. C.  H.  Terrot.  Vols.  II. and  I X— Philological  Tracts  illustrative 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  Dr.  Pfannkouche  on  the 
Language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  2. 
Piof.  Planck  on  the  Greek  Diction  of  the  New  Testament ;  3.  Dr. 
Tholuck  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  th^  Old  Testament;  4. 
Dr.  Beckhaus  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Tropical  Language  of  the 
New  Testament ;  5.  Prof.  Storr's  Dissertation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  «*  Kin^om  of  Heaven  ;»*  6.  On  the  Parables  of  Christ  j  7.  On 
the  word  uAHPllMA ;  8.  Prof.  Hengstenberg  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Isaiah,  chap.  lii.  12.  liii.  Vols.  III.  and  XVIII.— Prof.  TittmAnn'a 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  original  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.A.  Vols.  V.  and  XIL— Dr.  Tholuck's 
Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Ehctracts  from 
the  ^xegetical  woilcs  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers,  translated  ftova 
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the  original  by  the  Rev.  R.  Menzies.  Vols.  VI.  ftnd  XX.— Dr.  Tho- 
luck's  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Menzies.  Vol.  VII. — ^Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation,  translated  by 
Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Vols.  VIII.  and  XXIII.— -Pareau's  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Patrick 
Forbes,  D.D.  VoL  X.— ProC  Stuart's  Treatise  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle. Vols.  XL  and  XVII. — Rosenmuller's  Biblical  Geography  of 
Central  Asia,  with  a  general  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred 
Geography,  translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren,  A.M.  Vols.  XIII. 
and  XIV.— Prof.  Steiger'S  Exposition  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim.  2  vols.  Vol.  XV.— Dr. 
Liicke's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  translated  by 
Thorleif  Gudmundson  Repp.  Vols.  XVI.  and  X'lX.— Prof.  Um- 
breit's  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Notes,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.A.  Vol.  XXII.— Prof.  Rosen- 
muller's Historical  and  Philosophical  Treatise  of  Biblical  Mineralo- 
gy and  Botany,  translated  by  T.  G.  Repp. 

142.  De  Joannes  Christologis  Indole  Paulinse  comparata  Com- 
mentatio.    Scripsit  C.  L.  W.  Grimm.    Lipsis,  1833.  8vo. 

143.  De  Biblidl  NoUone  ZQHJl  AinNlOT.  Scripsit  J.  £.  R. 
Kasu/vbr.     Dresde,  1838.  8vo. 

144.  Friderici  MOntiri  [Episcopi  Selandise]  Symbols  Inter- 
pretationem  Novi  Testamenti  e  Marmoribus,  Numis,  Lapidibusque 
Cslatis,  mazime  Gnecis.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Miscellanea 
Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Philologici  Argomeuti."  Hafnis,  1816- 
24.  2  tomis  8vo. 

Twenty-three  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  here  illustrated 
from  ancient  marbles,  coins,  &c.  Some  examples  of  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  these  remains  of  antiquity,  as  collateral  testimonies  to 
the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writers  and  also  as  a  source  of  Inter- 
pretation, will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  88-92  and  350,  351. 

145.  Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles,  the  great  Bulwarks  of 
Christianitj  :  or,  a  Critical  Examination  and  Demonstration  of 
some  uf  the  Evidences,  by  which  the  Christian  Faith  is  supported. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomfsoit,  MA.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  to  add  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  demonstrations  of  its  Divine  Origin  from  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  the  close  adaptation  of  Types  to  their  Antitypes,  and 
the  reality  of  Miracles.  The  work  is  therefore  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts-^Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles  ;  each  of  which  has 
received  a  separate  consideration.  Under  the  first  head  f  Prophecy) 
the  author  has  selected  the  most  eminent  of  those  whicn  relate  to 
the  Messiah  :  these  he  has  placed  in  juxta-position  with  their  ful- 
filment, with  the  requisite  explanations.  The  most  remarkable 
facts  also  in  the  biblical  narratives,  which  ancient  and  modern  di- 
vines have  accounted  to  be  typical  of  the  Messiah,  have  also  been 
brought  out  into  antitypical  detail ;  and,  as  a  summary  to  the  whole, 
the  veracity  of  the  miracles  has  been  established  by  external  and 
internal  circumstances. 

146.  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  vi  mortis  Christi  satisfactorii. 
Scripsit,  L.  F.  C.  TiscHEzrnonF.     Lipsi^,  1837.  8vo. 


OREV^   AITD    LATIir    COITCORnAlTCES. 

Page  153.  coL  1.  After  line  42.  add 
While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  Rev.  Robert 
WHrrroRD,  M.A.,  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  Tromm's  Concordance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  of  Schmidt's  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
with  such  improvements  and  corrections  as  to  constitute  it  a  new 
work.  The  work,  thus  announced,  will  form  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive Concordance,  or  Index,  to  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the  Apo- 
crypha, embracing  not  only  the  Version  of  the  Seventy,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Oxford  Text  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  with  all  notice- 
able variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  editions,  but  the 
Fragments  extant  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  collected,  after  Mont- 
faucon,  by  Bahrdt.  This  concordance,  the  editor  expects,  will  be 
comprised  in  one  volume  imperial  octavo. 

Page  153.  col.  1.    After  the  last  linCt  add 

4.  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  verbal  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  ^*ext8.  [Edited  by  George  V.  Wioram.]  Lon- 
don, 1839.  royal  8vo. 

This  concordance  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Erasmus 
Schmidt :  the  preface  of  the  editor  states  that  it  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  examples  which  Schmidt  had  omitted,  besides 
correcting  a  still  greater  number  of  errata.  <  The  Englishman's 
Greek  Concordance*  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Immediately  after  each  Greek  word 
follows  the  series  of  passages  in  which  it  occurs :  these  .are  given 
in  quotations  from  the  authorized  English  translation.  Thrdtighout 
each  series,  italic  letters  are  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words  which 
correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration.    The  citations 

Vol.  n.  4  Q 


are  sufficiently  full  to  enable  any  one  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  English  Testament  to  recall  the  context  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  niod  to  deduce  ithe  meaning  and 
definition  of  words  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  divinely  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Page  153.  col  2.     After  line  24.  add 

2.  Concordantis  Bibliorum  Secronim  Vulgatss  Editionis,  ad 
recognitionem  jnssu  Sixti  Y.  Pontif.  Max.  Bibliis  adhibitam; 
reoensits  atque  emendats,  ae  pluequam  viginti  qoinque  millibus 
▼ersiculis  auctie,  insup^r  et  notis  higtorids,  geogrRphida,  chroni- 
cia  locupletatsB,  cura  et  studio  F.  P.  Dutripoit,  Theolog^  et  Pro- 
fesaoris.     Parisiis,  1838. 

This  is  the  latest  as  it  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  Con- 
cordances hitherto  published  for  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  typography, 
which  ever  Issued  from  the  PKKsian  press. 


ADDSITDA    TO   THX    TRBATI8X8   OK  BIBLtCAX   AHTIdtTmBt. 

Page  161.  col  2.   After  tlie  last  line,  add 

1.  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  in- 
terspersed with  Gleanings  from  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonirii 
Talmud,  and  the  Targums,  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  Zohar,  Aben- 
Ezra,  Oral  Law,  6cc  &c.  By  Hyam  Isaacs.  London  [1835.] 
8vo. 

2.  A  Geography  of  the  Bible,'  compiled  by  J.  MT.  and  J.  A. 
Albxakdeb.     Philadelphia,  1830.  12mo. 

3.  Sacred  Geography  t  or,  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Diction- 
ary of  every  Place  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.    By  William^ 
SiME.     Edinburgh  1834.  12mo. 

4.  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  M.  L.  R.  Pskkiitx, 
D.D.     Auburn  [New  York],  1836.  8 vo. 

5.  Description  de  la  Terre  Sainte  par  Andreas  Bram,  public 
k  Bale  en  1834.  Traduction  Franpaise,  revue  et  augment^  par 
F.  de  Rougemont     Neuchatel,  1837.  12mo. 

A  careful l3'-wrUten  manual  of  sacred  geography,  from  which  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  derived  many  corrections  and  some 
additions. 

6.  The  Biblical  Greography  of  Central  Asia ;  with  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Geography,  including  the  an- 
tediluvian period.  By  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  Uie  Grerman,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morrsv,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  1836-37.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  forming  Vols.  XI.  uid 
XVII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

7.  The  Scripture  Gazetteer:  a  Geographical,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Countries,  Pro- 
vinces, Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  &c.  <Scc.  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  their  ancient  History,  native  productions, 
and  Present  State.  By  William  FLSMure,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1838.  2  vols,  royal  8vq. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Epistles 
according  to  Gresweirs  arrangement,  hiistorically  and  geographi- 
cally delineated  by  R.  Mimpriss  ;  and  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
planatory volume  in  8vo.  London,  1837.  The  size  of  the  chart 
is  five  feet  by  four  feet  eight  inches. 

This  map  is  executed  in'jthe  same  style  of  elegance  and  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  Mr.  Mimpriss's  map  for  illustrating  the  gospel 
history.  It  deserves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive,  a 
patronage  not  inferior  to  that,  which  has  been  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  his  first  map. 

9.  Bible  Quadrupeds :  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  By  S.  Williams.  London,  1837. 
12mo. 

10.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  By  Charles  Hatchxtt, 
Esq.  F.R.S.     London,  [1836.]  4to. 

This  is  an  instructive  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Spikenard,  on 
the  uses  to  which  that  precious  perfume  was  applied,  and  on  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  anciently  held.  It  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

11.  Esprit  de  la  Legislation  Mosaique.  Par  J.  E.  CELLEBiiBy 
fils.    Geneve  et  Paris,  1837.  2  tomes  8vo. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  Commentaries  of  Michaelis;  to 
whose  accommodating  interpretations  of  the  laws  of  Moses  M.  Cel- 
I6rie  has  sometimes  deferred  too  much. 

12.  KaAHOLn  (J.  Th.  K.)  De  Anno  Hebrssorum  Jubilso 
Ci)mmentatio  Theologica.     Gottinge,  1838.  4to. 

13.  WoLDii  (G.)  De  Anno  Hebrseorum  Jubils  Commentatio 
Theologica,  prssmio  reg^io  ornata.     Gottingie,  1838.  4to. 

14.  Notiones  Veterum  Ebrsorum  de  rebus  post  mortem  fiituris, 
scriptis  Veteris  Testamenti  comprobats :  auctore  Friderico  Cardo 
Meier.     Jens,  1832.  8vo. 

15.  Ueber  die  Musik  der  alten  Hebracr:  von  August  Friedrich 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  BIBLIOGRAPfflOAL  APPENDIX. 


PnTFTSB.  [On  the  Muaic  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  Aagiutas 
Friedrich  Pfeififer.l     Eriangen,  1779.  8m 

A  translation  of  this  curious  4reatise,  with  notes  by  the  transla- 
tor, Mr.  O.  A.  Taylor,  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Andover 
BibUcal  Repository,  pp.  140-172.  and  357-411. 

16.  Medica  Sacra :  or  Short  Expoaitiona  of  the  more  important 
Diaeaaes  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas  Shap- 
TXB,  M.D.    London,  1834.  8vo. 


▲DDXITDA  TO  THE  aflSCELLAKBOUS  ILLUSTBATIOITS  OP  SCRIP- 
TURE, PROM  V0TAGE8  AKD  TRAYSLS  IK  THE  EAST,  AJfD  PROM 
OTHER    SOURCES. 

Tagt  162.  coL  2.    After  the  last  line,  add 

1.  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  Views  of 
the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. From  Original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  [by  the  most 
eminent  modem  travellere,  British  and  Foreign],  engraved  by  W. 
and  E.  FiwDEW :  with  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
HoRiTB,  B.D.  London,  1836.  2  voU.  8vo.,  4to.,  or  large  folio, 
with  proof-engravings  on  India  paper. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  principal  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  delineated  in  these  volumes  with  equal  fidelity  and 
beauty:  the  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  manuscript 
communications  of  many  of  the  travellers  by  whom  the  views  were 
sketched,  (all  whose  names  are  8j;>ecified  in  the  work),  and  from 
other  authentic  sources,  which  are  indicated  at  the  close  of  each 
description.  These  Landscape  Illustrations  were  subsequently 
printed  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  books  and  chapters  of  Scripture, 
fn  three  volumes  8vo.  inUtled  «  The  BibUcal  Keepsake."  London, 
1836-37. 

2.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  &c  illustrated  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Views,  drawn  from  nature,  by  W.  H.  Bardett,  WiUiam 
Purser,  and  others.  With  descriptions  by  John  Carse,  Esq. 
London,  1838. 3  vols.  4to. 

The  views  delineated  in  this  work  are  for  the  most  part  different 
from  those  in  the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  They 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  descriptions  are  well  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Carne,  whose  residence  in  the  East  some  years  since  fitted  him 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

17.  Scripture  Illustrations:  being  a  Series  of  Engravings  on 
-steel  and  wood,  illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Topography  of 

the  BiWe.  With  Explanations  and  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
La  Trobe,  M.A.    London,  1838.  4to. 

18.  Eastern  Mannera  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testament  History. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson.    Edmburgh,  1836-38.  2  vols. 

ISmo. 

19.  The  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  they  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  existing  Rites,  Usagea,  and  Domestic  Manners  of 
Eastern  Nations.    By  M.  de  Corbett.    London,  1837.  18mo. 

20.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  connexion  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  Rome  by  Nicholas  Wisemak,^ 
DJ).  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  New  York,  1837, 
in  one  volume  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  useful  works 
which  learning  and  ingenuity  have  produced,  for  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  lectures  were  first  delivered,  as 
a  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  to 
the  pupils  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  ministera  of  the  Romish  Commubion  in  England.  In 
1836,  they  were  repeated  to  a  large  and  attentive  auditory,  and 
again  at  London  in  1836.  «« We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  cumulative  department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences The  book  is  executed  in  a  fair  and  catholic 

spirit.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  author  would  be  care- 
ful to  render  this  work  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  repuUtion 
of  his  own  system  to  the  disparagement  of  others :  but  it  is  zratify- 
ing  in  this  instance  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  such  a  design." 
(Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1838,  pp.  167.  176.) 

21.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  principally  from 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Antiquities,  Traditions,  and  Forms  of 
Speech,  Rites,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and  Literature,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations ;  embodying  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Works  of 
Roberts,  Harmer,  Burder,  Pax  ton,  Chandler,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated Oriental  Travellere;  embracmg  also  the  Subject  of  the  Ful- 
filment of  Prophecy,  as  exhibited  by  Keith  and  others.  With 
Descriptions  of  the  PreJtent  State  of  Countries  and  Places  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Writings,  illustrated  by  numerous  Landscape 
Engravings,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Bcsh,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the 
New  York  City  University.  Brattleboro'  [Vermont],  1836.  Im- 
perial 8vo. 

This  volume  is  avowedly  compiled  from  the  works  of  forty-six 


authors,  British  and  foreign  (but  principally  British).  The  earlier 
travellers,  whose  works  were  first  applied  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Har- 
mer to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  Chateau- 
briand, Jowett,  De  Lamartine,  Morier,  Niebuhr,  Porter,  Rich,  Ro- 
berts, Smith,  and  Dwight,  Seetzen,  Volney,  and  others,  have  all 
furnished  materials  for  Mr.  Bush's  volume.  To  Mr.  Roberts's  Ori- 
ental Illustrations  (page  162.  No.  14.  supra),  and  to  the  «<  Land- 
scape Illustrations  of  the  Bible"  {supra.  No.  1.),  Mr.  Bush  has 
expressed  himself  more  especially  indebted.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  R.'s  admirable  work,  as  well  as  of  the  engravings  and 
descriptions  of  the  ^  Landscape  Illustrations,"  are  incorporated  in 
this  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed.  The  texts  illustrated  are 
printed  in  larger  type  than  the  Illustrations,  which  are  disposed  in 
the  order  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  Scripture. 

22.  Holy  Scripture  verified :  or,  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Human  Consciousness.  By  Greorge  Reoford,  D.D.  LL.D. 
London,  1837.  8vo. 

"  This  work  is  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which,  if  tbere  be  things 
that,  under  various  shapes,  have  repeatedly  been  discussed. . .  • 
there  is  likewise  a  body  of  evidence,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  applied  to  the  inquiry.  The  plan  and  design  of  the  lectures 
are  good ;  and  the  points  of  view,  in  which  the  truth  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  exhibited,  are  numerous  and  very  complete."  (Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1838.  p.  360.) 

23.  Rationalism  and  Revelation :  or,  the  Testimony  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  System  of  Nature,  and  the  Constitution  of  Man, 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  eight  Discourses 
preached  bdbre  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean 
Lecture  for  the  year  1837.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Paulihsoit, 
B.D.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

This  original  and  important  volume  contains  an  able  view  of  the 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scripture*,  furnished  by  ethical  philoso- 
phy, the  intellectual  powers,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  body,  the 
relation  of  men  to  external  things,  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  relation  of  man  to  hmiself. 

24.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  firom  the  Monuments  of  Egypt 
By  W.  C.  Tatlok,  LLJ).    London,  1838.  8vo. 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  this  **  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,"  published  in  1828,  Egyptian  antiquities  were  for 
the  first  time  (at  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  collateral  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Since  that  date, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  archaeo- 
logy by  the  magnificent  publications  of  Signer  Rosellini,at  Turin,  and 
of  M.  M.  Champollion  and  Cailliaud,  at  Paris.  By  the  diligent  study 
of  their  labours.  Dr.  Taylor  (whose  work  was  published  while  this 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press)  has  considerably  extended  this 
mode  of  demonstrating  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
by  means  of  the  new  and  undesigned  confirmations  of  their  narra^ 
tives,  furnished  by  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred texts  of  Scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly 
executed  volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting. 
A  portion  of  Dr.  T.'s  work  was  published  in  the  ably-conducted 
journal, «  The  Athenaeum",  in  which  his  researches  excited  much 
and  deserved  attention.  It  is  now  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  is 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  well-executed  engravings  on  wood  { 
and  it  oflTers  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical 
Student. 

%•  In  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  the  yeara  1837  and  1838  there 
are  several  interesting  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  antiquity;  but  the  most  complete  view  of  those  re- 
liques  of  ages  long  since  past  (in  which  are  numerous  elucidations 
of  Scripture)  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Mannera  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  E^ptians."  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  London,  1837,  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 


ADSXirSA   TO    THE    TREATISES   OW   THE    OXITXALOOIXS   XXN- 
TIOITED    IN   THE    SCBIPTUBBS. 

Page  163.  coL  1.  Last  Une  but  18.  add 
9.  An  arrangement  of -the  Genealogies  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  to  which  are  added,  from  the  same  authorities,  a 
Selection  of  Single  Names  and  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria :  with  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bub- 
BiNOTON,  M.A.    London,  1836. 2  vols.  4to. 

This  very  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  The 
first  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha; 
the  second,  a  collection  of  single  names  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Apocrypha,  independently  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  tables;  and  the  third,  genealogical  tables  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  whole 
is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explana- 
tory, which  are  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  study;  and  which 
materially  elucidate  many  verbal  and  chronological  difficulties. 
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10.  The  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  every  Family  and  Tribe,  with  the  Line  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  observed,  from  Adam  to  the  Virgin  Maiy,  [containing 
forty-six  engraved  Tables,  with  illustrative  letter-jnress.]  By  Jdhn 
Payne  Mobbis.     [Dublin  and  L<mdon],  1837.  small  folio. 

This  volume  consists  of  forty  very  neatly  engraved  plates,  with 
illustrative  lettei^press.  It  is  a  very  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  genealogical  tables  published  by  Speed,  and  which  are 
now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  copious  catalogue  of  names 
occurring  in  the  Bible  terminates  the  volume. 

1 1 .  Keflections  on  the  Genealogy  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Lnk&  By  David 
BfiVHAM.    London,  1836.  4to. 

12.  A  Chart  of  the  Lineal  Descent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  William  Whittoit,  Junr.   Dublin,  1836.  [single  sheet]  folio. 


ADDENDA   TO    THE   TREATISES    ON   SACRED   CHRONOLOOT. 

PagelU.eoLl.    Afier  line  ^U  oM 

16.  A  Concise  System  of  Hebrew  Chronology,  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  Text  By  James  Macfarulne.  Perth,  1835. 
8vo. 

17.  The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Connexion 
with  Profane  History.    By  Greorge  Skene.    Edinburgh,  1836. 

8vo. 

18.  Dissertations  on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry, 
and  the  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records :  with 
a  descriptive  Survey  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  By  Lant 
Carpenter,  LL,D.    Bristol  and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

19.  The  Fulness  of  the  Times :  being  an  Analysb  of  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Seventy ;  showing  that  it  rests 
on  the  Basis  of  exact  Science,  and  comprehending  various  Parallel 
Streams  of  Time,  arranged  in  great  periods  of  Jubilees  and  astro* 
nomical  Cycles,  which  connect  the  eras  of  History  and  Prophecy 
with  the  remotest  antediluvian  ages,  and  demonstrate  the  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Christian  Dispensation And  containing  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  wherein  the  period  of 
the  death  of  Herod  is  fixed  by  an  Original  Lunar  Eclipse.  By 
William  Cuninohame,  Esq.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

1 9*.  A  Supplementary  Dissertation  on  the  Sacred  Chronology : 
comprehending  a  Review  of  the  Controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Nativity  of  Christ ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Chronology  of  Josephus ; 
and  further  Elucidations  of  the  Scientific  arrangement  of  the  times 
of  the  Church  and  the  World.  Being  Part  H.  of  the  Fulness  of 
the  Times.    By  William  Cuninohaxe,  Esq.    London,  1836. 

8vo. 

20.  A  Synopsis  of  Chronology  firom  the  era  of  Creation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint,  to  the  year  1837,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Astronomical  Principles  of  fhe  Scriptural  Times,  showing  that 
they  comprehend  a  complete  harmony  of  deeply  scientific  order 
and  arrangement,  demonstrating  their  exact  truth,  and  evincing 
that  their  Author  is  the  Omniscient  Creator.  By  William  Cun- 
iNOHAME,  Esq.     London,  1837.  8vo. 

In  the  two  last-mentioned  elaborate  works,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  analyse  in  the  space  necessarily  allotted  to  a  bibliopaphical 
notice,  the  learned  author  has  satisfactorily  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  longer  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  founded 
on  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  Text  The  Chronological  Tables  are  the 
result  of  great  labour  and  minute  calculation. 

21.  The  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Chronologies  tried  by  the 
Test  of  their  intenuil  scientific  Evidence ;  with  a  Table  firom  the 


Creation  to  the  Accession  of  Uzraah,  anno  b.  c.  1810,  ahowing 
their  Jubiifean  differences  at  each  date«  also  on  the  great  period! 
which  terminate  and  mark  the  year  1838  as  the  point  of  time  that 
sums  up  and  concentrates,  as  in  a  focus,  the  Chrmiology  of  aO 
past  ages,  and  appears  likewise  to  show  the  approach  of  the  end. 
By  William  CuiriireHAXB,  Esq.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1838. 
8vo. 
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Page  165.  eoL  2.    After  Kne  30.  add 

27.  Judaica:  sea  Yeterum  Scriptorum  Profanorum  de  Bebos 
Judaicis  Fragmenta.  Collet  Fridericua  Carolus  Meier.  Jens^ 
1832.  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  conyenient  compilatioD  from  nineteen  classic  au- 
thors (Greek  and  Roman),  including  the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  relative  to  the  histoi^,  &c.  of  the  Jews.  The  text  is 
printed  from  the  best  editions  wiUi  a  few  explanatory  notes,  where 
they  are  necessary,  and  with  marginal  notes  indicating  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  authors  of  the  several  extracts. 

28.  Origines  Biblics ;  or.  Researches  on  Primeval  Histoiy.  By 
Charles  Tilstone  Beks.    YoL  L    London,  1834. 8vo^ 

This  treatise  is  written  with  much  seriousness  and  ability.  But 
the  author's  system  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  established  no- 
tions of  early  and  indeed  of  later  scriptural  geography.  For  an 
analysis  of  this  work  and  a  confutation  of  the  aumor's  theory,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  voL  Ui.  ppw 
498-1518. 

29.  Historia  Populi  Judaic!  Biblica  usque  ad  occupationem  Pa- 
Isstins,  ad  Relationes  peregrinas  examinata  et  digests.  Auctore 
Christ  Thoming  Enoelstopt.    Havnis,  1832. 8vo. 

30.  Specimen  Historico-Theologicum,  quo  continetur  Historia 
conditionis  Judsorum  religiose  et  moralis,  inde  ab  exsilio  Babylo- 
nico  usque  ad  tempera  Jesu  Christi  immutats.  Scripsit  Corne- 
lius Boon.    Gronings,  1834.  8vo. 

31.  A  new  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers  to 
most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the  most 
remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection^of  Pro&ne  History  all 
along.  By  Thomas  Stacrhouse,  A.M.  London,  1752.  2  vols, 
folio.  A  new  Edition  by  the  Rt  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1817.  3  vols.  4to.  Also  by  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.  Glai^w 
and  London,  1836.    In  one  large  volume  royal  8vo. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  brought  toge- 
ther from  every  accessible  source.  It  having  become  extremely 
scarce,  Bp.  Gleig,  in  1817,  published  a  new  edition,  with  important 
corrections,  and  several  valuable  dissertations,  which  greatly  tend- 
ed to  increase  its  utility.  Bp.  G.'s  edition  also  having  long  been 
out  of  print,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  brought  out  a  new  edition  in  1836, 
closely  but  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  royal  8vo.  t 
with  an  introduction,  notes,  supplementary  dissertations,  and  an 
index.  In  these  notes  and  dissertations  he  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  the  most  distinguished  modem  biblical 
scholars  and  critics.  The  Glasgow  edition  is  very  neatly  printed, 
and  is  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

32.  Scripture  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Eyans, 
MJL    London,  1834-35.  2  vols.  12mo. 

33.  Scripture  Biography ;  comprehending  all  the  Names  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  sjod  New  Testaments.  By  Esther  Covlbt. 
London,  1835. 8vo. 
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